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H[nTp.S3S:  perhaps  abbrev.  from  nT5^(( 
luo  ay';  cp  Eladak),  a  Judohiie;  i  Ch.431  (u«j«# 
&>  |AI,  Aa&|>  [LI).  Fur  a  pn^ble  ululion  of  ihE  pro- 
r'Laodali.'Ke  Lecah. 

h).  I  Ch.  7-S  23?  J.  28ji  AV.  RV 

LAUAH  (f.t.)' 

I*ABAM  {\yb:  AaBan  [ADEL]).  son  of  Nahor 
(Gen.  2*5  J;  cp24*7.  "here  ■  Bethuel,  son  of,'  should 
be  omitied  u  an  inierpolation ). '  He  was  also  broiher 
tif  Rcbekah  {2itg),  and  became  father  of  Leah  and 
Rachel  (chap.  29).  and  of  seieral  sons  (3O3S  31 1 ) ;  he 
was  tbetefore  UDcle  and  father-in-law  of  Jacob.  Accord- 
ing to  P  (25so)  he  was.  like  Bethuel,  '  an  Aramaan  ' 
(•BTM.  EV  ■  a  Syrian ') ;  bul  P  does  not  mean  lo  deny 
thai  he  was  a  Nahorile ;  '  Milcah '  and  ■  Aram  '  are  both 
probably  corruptions  of  '  Jerahineel,'  and  the  rvonhem 
jerahmcvUles  dwelt  at  'the  city  td  Nahor.'  It  is  in 
tact  here  that  the  tradition  given  by  J  places  the  home 
of  t^ban  {24 102743):  the  Godof  Ljibon.  too,  is  called 
by  E  the  'God  of  Nahor'  (31  jj).  Elsewhere  (see 
Nahor)  it  is  suggested  that  '  Nahor'  Is  most  probably 
niiswriiien  for  '  Hauran ' :  very  possibly  J  and  E  had 
before  them  corrupt  versions  of  the  tradilional  narrative. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  criticise  the  character  of  Laban 
as  if  he  were  a  historical  individual ;  we  can  only  ven- 
ture lo  infer  that  the  later  Israelites  criticised  the  char- 
acter of  the  Aranueans  very  unfavournbly.  It  is 
essential,  however,  to  notice  the  religious  diflerence 
between  Laban  antl  Jacob  ;  note  especially  the  incident 
with  llie  teraphim  (Geti.  Sljs;  cp  35>.  and  see  Teka- 
PHIM).  Since  Laban — i.e.,  the  Laban-lribe —resides 
In  or  near  a  city  of  Hnuran  it  is  archrajlogically 
important  to  try  to  clear  up  the  name.  A  very  simiUv 
name,  LtBNl  y.v.).  is  given  in  Ex.  617  Nu.  SiB  to  a 
son  of  (Jershon.  son  of  Levi ;  in  i  Ch.6ij,  however, 
Libni's  father  is  called  Ger^hoin.  Now,  Gershom 
[  =  Gershon)  is  a  '  Jerahmeeliie '  name.  Gershom  in 
Ei  2h  is  the  son  of  Moshe  (Moses),  who  was  the  son 
of  Amram{EK.6».  P) ;  Amram.  like  Abram.  contains 
in  our  view  an  abbreviation  of  the  name  Jerahmeel.  Levi 
too  is  claimed  elsewhere  (Levi,  i)  as  a  Jerahmeelite 
name ;  it  corresponds  to  Leah,  which  is  explained 
elsewhere  (LtAH)  as  a  fragment  of  a  feminine  form  of 
Jerahmeel  The  natural  inference,  it  these  data  be 
granted,  is  that  Laban  and  Libni  are  both  connected 
with  I.eah  and  Levi :  jj}},  Labtui,  may  be  from  p'?,  and 
Ubni  may  be  a  further  detelopmeni  of  p^. 

the  Jacoh-lritK,  though  tStcxwantt  il  hid  in  accepl  an  inferior, 
dependent  poution.  It  Ihut  bKomci  unneccnaiy  u  combina 
Lihan  wilt  an  Auyrian  god  fjihan  (cp  [ijit]  hoitti,  'fiod  of 

to  be  vitwccfu  inierpolaliani.  S«  Mm,  GtKh.d.Sl.HarraK, 
nff.'niTHXroian'tGimtii.  In  Gen.23B-i3(J)lh«  lilt  should 
fod  with  'uidLAban  And  Rebekah.' 


hy  Dtlilscfa  Uld  Satc* 

/___,._t._.  Htlbon) 

inidly  ■ 

,  T.  K.  C. 

UBAN(t?7:  hoSoN  [BAFL]).  an  unknown  locality 
(Dt.li);  perhaps  the  same  as  Libhah  {3,  f.v.).     Cp 


;/2s;).    G 
nyiholo^  i 


Larcinlui  moan-sDd  (Schr.  KATflon  Ge 
1^,  p.  19B  ;  cp  Ooldiilier,  //li.  JUylA.  i 
inkel  (f^fr,  a^s)  fiodi  the  Lftbui  lei^nd  '" 


i,  81- 
LABAHA  (AABiLNA  [BA]),    1  Esd.6>9  =  Neh.74«. 

LABOUB(rJ;,Gen.  Sl4>:  ^,  Dt.267).  Lkboimr 

(eprATHC.Ml.937).  SeeSi.AVEBv.  The  use  of '  labour ' 
for  ■  fruit  of  labour  '  {i.g. .  Hah.  8 17)  is  one  of  the  most 
questionable  Hebraisms  of  the  EV. 

I1ACED2IIONIAK8  (A&keA&imonioi  [AV],  A«.- 
KM.  [A];  see  Swete,  ad  loe.  and  App, ),  mentioned 
only  in  a  Maec.  69;  elsewhere  always  'Spartans' 
(cn«ipTiATAi)  is  used.     See  Jason,  a  (end).  Sparta. 

"The  Jews  clAimed  liinship  with  the  LuKdmnonilini  (lee 
SpAirrA  for  diptoputic  rcUiioni  between  the  iwu  pcoplri  aIdoui 
goo  B.C.  And  14s  B.C.).  Forlhe  presence  of  Jcwa  in  SputA,  we 
niAV  compAJe  1  Macc.  15  9j,  And  m  the  Peloponneie  gcnetAlly, 
Phik..  Ltg.  aj  Cai.  36. 

tACHMH  (t?'?^;  A&XeiC  [BAL.eic.]).  A  city  in 
the  Shephaah  (Josh.  I6»,  moXIJI  [B*A].  \a.  [B^super- 
1   HiatoT*  '"^*  ^^''     '"  ''ins.  ''''h  f""'  other  Amorite 

«"■"*»■  kings,  was  defeated  by  Joshua  at  Gibeoa 
(Josh.  lOs-.s;  cp  GiBEON,  %  1,  MakkeDaH)  ;  on  the 
fate  of  the  city  and  its  population,  see  Josh.  lOji/.  It 
seems  10  have  been  a  '  chariot-city '  (Mic  1 13  ;  cp  1  K. 
e  19  and  Beth-marc  A  both).  The  Chronicler  speaks  of 
its  fortification  by  Rehoboam  (9  Ch.  11 9).  Amaiiah  fled 
thither  from  a  conspiracy  (3  K.  I419  :  see  Ama£IAH, 
1).  Sennacherib  besieged  and  look  the  place  on  his 
expedition  against  Egypt,  and  sei.t  the  Rabshakeh 
thence  to  Jerusalem  (s  K.  I814.  17.  cp  1»S  ;  ls.aSi 
Xa[xh<  [F],  cp  37  a  [om,  NAOgj).  Uchish  was  one  of 
the  two  last  '  fenced  cities'  10  be  captured  by  Nebuchad- 
reiiar's  army  (Jer.  3l7)-  "  i»  mentioned  in  a  list  of 
cities  in  Nehemiah  (lljo) ;  bul  on  critical  grounds  we 
cannot  assume  that  Jews  really  dwelt  (here  in  the  period 
referred  lo  (see  EZR  A  [i.,  g  5,  n.  3).    Prof.  Petrie's  infer- 

— vii. ,  that.  '  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  Lachish  appears 
10  have  been  hardly  reoccupied '  ( 7Wi  ft-Hisy.  ag). 

In  Mic.  1 13  Lachish  Ls  called  '  ihe  Uginning  of  sin  for  Ihe 
dAuahler  (f.^.,  people)  of  Zion.'  Po^iibly  some  heathen  Philii. 
tine  rites  (cp  Is.  'i6)  had  been  introduced  al  Lachish,  and 
ipreod  (hence  lo  Jerunlem.  The  play  on  Ihe  name  of  LKhiih 
il  obKuit.  Read  peibipi  D'3n[l]  n;3-)^  -prri,  '  Make  reaUy 
eharioihorvB';'  cp  As>.  narioMtt  ra!n.». '' charioi-hQnes,' 

1  See  Gei..Buhl,  1.1-.  ffn;'  and,  for  iho  reu,  Che.  JQR 
1057«y;  IiS9«l.    MTiinnderedinRV.-Biadlhechuiadotbt 
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LACHI8H 

IM.Aa.  ^WSej.jrAHi.nd  «*«*  product  Ml  asKinanct 
The  people  of  LachiAh  have  good  caiue  lo  flee,  for  they  ue 
puln^lTthe  lim  of  Jciu^eih. 

The  antiquity  of  Laehish  is  proved  by  ihe  references 
to  it  in  some  of  Ihe  Aniamn  tablets  ( i  jth  cenL  B.  c. ). 
Zimiida  (cp  ZtMRl)  was  prince  of  Ihe  city  under  (be 
Egyptian  liing  Amen-hotep  IV.  EITons  were  made  lo 
shake  his  allegiance  lo  Kgypt :  bul  he  handed  over  the 
man  who  had  tried  lo  seduce  him  lo  an  Egyptian  official. 
Soon  flfler.  however,  Laehish  rebelled  against  him  ;  the 
fate  of  Zimrida  remains  uncertain. 

See  Am.  T»b.  a.j,  "9.  •&'.  ""<1  ftis".  OLZ,  islh  Jan.  1899. 
H»  Holler,  however  (.OLZ,  ijth  March  iSgol  tinds  vme 
difficuUieiinlheHUation  luppiKed  byPeilet.  No.  319  ii  the 
bmoiia  ublec  found  at  Tell  el-Heivfiee  below,  I  aland  included 
br  Winckkr  in  bit  tdilion  of  the  Anuina  fableli. 

Then  Ii  al»  in  the  Biiiiih  Muieum  a  ba^elief  (found  at 
Kuyui^iV)  wiih  Ihi>  iiBeiiolion,  according  10  Wincklei,  '  Sen- 

the  Ih^ine,  and  the  ap^w'frarn  LachiJh"!narched  up'tefue 
him' ^  iTtj-liw*.  ifi.    Thi>  conlinni  the  inference  from  a  K. 

Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  Ihe  sileof  Laehish  7  R.m. 
S.  of  Eleulheropolis,   towards  tlte  tHrOm  [OS  274  9 

3.Slta  13513}.  This  does  not  ^ree  with  the 
position  of  Umm  Lakis,  which  mosi  recent 
scholars  have  identitied  wiih  Laehish,  this  place  being 
W. ,  not  S. ,  of  Eleulheropolis.  In  fact,  its  sole  re- 
commendatiorks  consist  in  a  very  slight  resemblance 
of  its  name  to  that  of  Laehish  {k,  not  k,  is  Ihe  second 
consonant).*  and  in  its  being  only  Ihree-quarteis  of  an 
hour  from  'AjlSn  (Eglon) ;  cp  Josh.  lOjt.  It  presents, 
as  Conder  states,  'only  a  few  [races  of  ruins,  two 
masonry  cislema.  and  a  small,  low  mound'  {PEFQ,  iSjB, 
p.  3o).  On  the  ground  of  this  apparent  insigniticance. 
Robinson  long  ago  rejected  it  (BR-2iSg}.  adding  thai  Ihe 
mound  of  Tell  el-Hesy  must  certainly  represent  some 
Important  cily :  '  a  finer  position  could  hardly  be 
imagined.'  It  was  left  for  Conder,  however,  to  point 
out  that  Laehish  ought  10  be,  and  for  Peine  vitlually 
(o  prove  that  it  was.  the  cily  which  Tell  el-Hesy  repre- 
sents. ITie  work  of  excavation  was  begun  by  Flinders 
Petrie  in  April  1690.  A  study  of  Ibe  walls  and  of  the 
pottery  of  different  levels  led  him  lo  Ihe  conclusion  that 
■  Ihe  eariiesl  dwellings  are  not  later  than  the  seventeenth 
century  B.C. ,  and  the  latest  belong  10  the  fifth  century 
B.C.'  'The  great  walls  below  Ihc  level  of  the  ash-bed 
belong  to  Ihe  pre-Israetitish  or  Amorile  times.  The 
stones  below  Ihe  bed  of  ashes  belong  to  the  rude  period 
of  Ihe  Judges.  The  ashes  repiesenl  a  desolaiion  when 
the  tell  was  used  by  alkali-burners.  [Bliss  accounts  for 
the  great  bed  of  ashes  differenlly.  ]  The  buildings 
above  Ihe  ashes  represent  Ihe  cities  of  the  various  Jewish 
kings  to  Ihe  time  of  Ihe  Captivity.'  Il  was  in  Ihe  third 
dly,  in  the  stratum  overspread  by  the  ash-bed,  Ihal  the 
cuneiform  tablet  was  found  ;  other  tablets  must  or  may 
have  been  carried  off  by  foes. 


LADANUM 


/i//wi 


t  Lichlih 


responds   suflicicntly   * 


Eleulheropolis  Ihan  Eiu 


iuiiandjerc 


1  the  geographical  deter- 


swift  tieed ';  but  the  Gni  word  (orn)  ii,  itridly,  unltantlalable, 
>Ad  tiy\  can  hardly  bo  osvd  of  a  chariol-bane  faee  HoRSB, 
H  1,  4).  The  order  of  [he  words  'chariot'  and  'swift  aleed' 
■■■lio  lOKcelynMible ;  to  alter  il  In  the  Iraiulaiion  (G.  A.  Smith) 
i*  arUiralr.  liF,  however,  Prof.  Snilh'i  rendering  mliht  gland, 
hie  eiplanalion  would  be  al  leail  plaoiihle.  He  sets  an  alloiion 
to  the  Siyplian  lubtidiei  of  hoiaei  and  charieti  fin  which  the 
paliiiciani  put  (heir  iruu),  which  would  be  received  ai  Lacfaiih, 
as  being  Ihe  bit  Judtean  euiptm  towards  Egypt. 

'Came  foninrdJntahiipRte«w-(M'Oinh,  KM.  P"^- 


bl4>7).     Cp  Hdnbold,  JtaiM  h. 
adopu  Wi.'s  liaulalian  of  /aOU  matmrlm  itik.    Benid, 
--'""" "-"aAinIi-;  and 


ttiXBItiA  renders '  received  (he  spml  of  Lai 

Del  ■  brought  up  Wore  him«lr(r.«.,t 

spoil  of  Ladiish^  (Aa.  H^B  luaV 


(■89fl),  w)l< 
•ih-    Benld. 


the  tbrLune&  of  [he  site  whjch  agrees  will 

F.  J.  Bliu  took  up  PetTie'i  work  in  Man 

conclusion  agrrei  wiih  thai  of  his  predeceswr :  the  unpoitance 

of  [he  Hie  11  &uch  [hat  hardly  any  other  identiftcatioa  appears 

pouible. 

Whether  Umm  Lakis  is  really  the  site  of  a  Jewish 
settlement  which  took  Ihe  place  of  Ihe  old  Laehish,  is 
less  certain.  G.  A.  Smith  {Twtlvi  Prapkefs.  2 Bo/) 
has  suggested  thai  Unim  Lakis  may  represent  the 
ancient  Eikoi,  which,  according  10  Epiphanius,  was 
'beyond  lift  Gabri-.  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon'  (cp 
E1.KOSHITE,  c).  The  consonants  are  suitable ;  bul 
we  should  not  have  expected  Ihe  vocalisation  L&kis. 
Conder  has  identified  Umm  L&kis  with  the  Malagues  of 
Ihe  Crusaders.  To  ihe  present  writer  Ihe  site  of 
Laehish  appears  to  be  identified  with  virtual  certainty  by 
Petries  btilliani  Investigalion.  Cp  Bron^ie,  Honbv. 
POTTBRV ;  and,  on  Ihe  strategical  importance  of  Laehish, 
see  GASm.  HCa^f, 


■.  PMiie 


'V(t89i): 


:.h 


:ai'3re 


Bli»,  ^  Mmnd  ^  Mony  Cilitt ;  or  Till  ll-Mlsy  ... 
(iSoB).  For  a  fresti  tranibtion  of  the  Laehish  tablet  se> 
OLZ.  ijth  Jan.  iSoo,  an)  cp  WMM,  OLZ.  islh  Mar. 
W.  Mai  Mliller  adheres  10  Umm  LIljis  (in  spile  of  the  I 
tile  of  Laehish.  He  thinks  thr  letter  was  addressed,  nc 
Egyptian  giand  viiier,  but  to  a  neighbour  of  Zimrida 


LADAH  {\yh.  S  38  ;  AftiAN  [BL]). 

I.  An  Ephiaimite,  ■  Oi.TkS  RV  AV  Laadan  (Xatlu  [B], 
««>»'  lAfi;  whose  name  appears  in  «.  »  as  Ei^dah  (j.p.). 
See  Eran,  EzKRii.,  j  and  cp  Ki'Hraih  i.,  |  11. 

a.  RV,AV  Laadan.  aGershoniiename.  I  Ch.IS7-o(<«ar[Bl. 
A»*.r  [Al,  W.  [LDMji  tuaW  [B  once),  Arf.  twice  A«U  [A], 
AutarlLl).     SeeLlBM,  1. 

3.iEsd.a];AV,  RVDalah.    See  Dei.aiah,  4. 

LASANUX  (Q\  I6t.  CT&KTM  [ADEFL],  resima). 
GeD.37ast{RV'"i!-  Myrrh)  43ti+ (EV  Mvrrh),  is  the 
name  of  a  resin  called  by  Ihe  Arabs  lidhan  or  lidan  > 
which  was  yielded  by  some  species  of  Cislus.  Il  was 
known  lo  Ihe  Greeks  as  early  as  the  limis  of  Herodolus 
and  Tbeophraslus  by  the  names  XqSoi',  XilSaror.  and 
\-ffia,yor.    which  are  very  closely  allied  to  Ihe  AralHC 


in  mcdern  (imes  <  ^tt^^,  1  «X  lu 
of  the  mode  of  obtaining  iaaamaii 


ed  by  Kenxiotut  (Sua)  as  part 

"^    ™    *      "'(i.«T"t™ 


kind  of  Hi 


sa 


>  with 


loaded  with  thi 


phieByin 


flagrant  and  uicky  resin,  the^  are  scraped 
the   substance  is  then   rolled    mto   a  mass. 

The  UilamuH  which  i<  used  in  Europe  is  collected 
,e  Greek  isles,  and  .'       ■  '  '" 


_  , _, .  .. (especially  bv  C. 

ertlin.)  which  are  known  in  this  counliy  by  ihe  name  of  Rock 
Rose ;  (hey  are  natives  of  the  S.  of  Europe,  the  Mediterranean 
islandl,  and  the  N.  of  Africa.  According  to  TiiHram  (FFP 
ayi)  Pakslinian  ladanum  it  derived  from  Ciitm  villaiui,  L., 
W.  of  JonJan/  _and  is 

_ .'ihTnlcsilf^lieOlrH 

labii/aliiii,  which  ii  nlsa  dentiful  on  Carmel,  fbr  the  ladanum  ; 
bul  H.  Chti«  (ZDPP-eif.  [iSwl)  questions  ihiiidenliiicaiiDn.f 
Ladanum  is  said  by  Pliny,  as  it  was  long  before  said  by 
Herodolus,  10  be  a  product  of  Arabia,  though  this  has  not 
been  proved  to  Ik  Ihe  case  in  modem  limes.  Enough, 
however,  has  been  adduced  to  show  Ihal  ladanant  was 
known  to,  and  esleemed  by,  Ihe  ancients  ;  and.  as  ii  is 

1  According  to  Moidlmann  and  Mttlter  (Sat.  Dt-O.  S4)  the 
lUdkai  is  the  proper  Arabic  form  derived  from  Persian. 

>  Specimens  of  Ihe  implement  can  be  seen  ui  Ihe  Museum  a[ 
Kew  (Crete  and  Cypius), 
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n  Aisyrinn  in  the  list  of  objecu  received  as  tribute  from 
Damajciisbj;Tiglalh-Pileserlll.(A'^7'«i5i,i8).  The 
biblical  narrative  (J)  shows  thai  dS  v,-as  some  precious 
gnm  produced  in  Canaan  or  at  least  in  Uilead, 

S«  Royle'i  unitle  '  Loi '  in  Kitio't  Bii/.  C^l,.  on  whkh  ihi» 
artidc  ii  quinly  bued,  U-  M, — W.  T,  T,-D, 

LAODERID^:  KAiM&I)Gen.28i>t.  The  render- 
ing '  lidda  ■  i*  unfominaie :  a  *  Highi  of  rtepfl '  is  mejtnt  sccord- 
ing  to  miHi  KhoUn,  Cp  Bethel,  |  >.  Probab^,  howcvcrT 
;tS^,  *ucvnl'  isihc  ligbl  reiding  (adapl  luffixei  accordingiy), 
cpNeh,gi;i:]7(BT;><i<un='rn^VC)-  SoChe.  SccStairs,,. 

Thedassicaluseof  theterm  'ladder'  in  topography  {cp 
Paus.  vilLe^and  see  Fraier's  note}  is  exemplified  in  Tha 
Ladder  of  Tynu,  RV .  .  .  opTi-he  (kAim4KOC  TYPoy 
{AMV]),  I  Mace  lls9.  the  northern  limit  of  the  region 
ovo'  which  SimOD  the  Maccabee  was  made  commandant 
(ffTponrYii)  by  Antiochus  VI. ,  son  of  Balas,  Josephus 
{BJ'u.  10 1)  defines  it  as  a  high  mountain  loo  stadia  N. 
from  Ptolemais.  It  is  the  sleep  and  lolly  headland  now 
known  as  the  Ras  en-Nikurah — ■  the  natural  barrier 
between  Phcenicia  and  Palestine'  (Stanley).  True,  we 
ihould  hare  expected  the  title  to  have  be«i  rather  given 
to  Ibe  Rdi  tl-abyad.  the  Promoalorium  album  of  Pliny. 
Regarded  from  the  S.,  hosvever,  the  RSs  en-NSI<Orah, 
which  Neubauer  {^Giagr.  39)  identifies  with  the  koVid 
1)1  Sr  of  the  Talmud,  may  have  presented  itself  as  the 
end  of  the  Lebanon  and  the  barrier  of  Tyre. 

I.AEL(^k';,  §§23,  37,1  -[belonging]  to  God-;  or, 
the  form  having  no  sure  parallel  in  Hebrew,  read  '  Joel.' 
see  GbnealogiesI.,  S  7.  coL  1664,  no.  3),  a  Gershon- 
he.  Nil  3j,  UahA  [BAF].  iftovHA  [L]). 

Gny  (tf/'A'ii>7)qu«cs  »K  piTKllcl  of  Lemuel  in  Prav.BI  1, 
and,  as  idor  Rntolely  uukigQus,  BRsaoBiAK  uid  pouibly 
BezALBEL-  All  these  rumes,  bovcvei,  aie  liable  10  fnve  aiu. 
mcion.  NSIdike,  indml,  hu  shown  that  ibcte  wen  >uch 
Semitic  nirniH  u  Lad  (in  ktei  limesl),  bui  not  that  MT  is 


DOri?).  h.  Jahath(j.i'.,  i),  a  clan  of  Judah, 
iCh.<,t  (Aiae  [B].  A*[A}i  [AL]J,  Jerabmeelite,  lo 
jtidge  from  the  names  (Che.). 

L&HAI-KOI  rtn  *r>^  Ptt?]).  Gen.Z46i  26ii  AV, 

RVBEF.H-LAHAI-llOl(f,l'.|. 

LAHMAB  (Otpn^ :  Mftxec  [B],  AA«ftc  [A],  Aam- 
MftC  [L]).  Josli- 15«.  RV-«-.  or,  according  to  many 
MSS.  Lalnuun  (QIfr6).  as  in  EV.  A  town  in  the  low- 
land  of  Judah.  perhaps  the  modem  tl-Lahm,  a}  m.  5. 
from  Eleutheropolis  (B«  Jibrin). 

LAHMI  Cixf> :  cAgmec  [BJ,  Aecaaci  [A],  \oomi 
[L]),  ■brothetofGoliath'{iCh.20}t)-    See  Elhanan, 

LAISH.  I.  (1^:  AaiC&[BAL]),  the  original  name 
of  the  northern  fronlier-dly  DAN  (f.i'.),  Judg.187  it 
■7  »9  <{OYA«MkiC  [B],  &AeiC  [A]).  Another  form 
(probably)  is  Lesham  (see  Leshbm).  In  the  list  of 
Tholmes  III.  it  pertiaps  appears  as  Liusa  (Moriette, 
ftugsch.  etc. ).  On  the  narrative  in  Judg.  18  see  JUtiGBS 
(Book),  %  la. 

Wincliler((7/t63^)endeaviiun  ta  show Ibit  the fbundalion 
of  Dan  ii  lelaHd  nol  only  in  Josh.  10  41  and  Judg,  1 B,  but  also 
b  Judg.  Ih-m.  The  dty  '  in  the  buul  of  the  UittiiB- called 
Liu  ('unto  Ihii da>- ') imui  have  been  Din  :  the  slaiEmenl  that 

Lii2)arHl  ihit  of  lh<  city.    W^ckln  also  suggests  Ihat  Laith 
and  Lcshem  really  mean  '  there  is  not '  and  '  nameless '  reipeC' 

aI%r.jlpo* 


t  Cp  Neld.,  '  VerwandbcbafiBnamen  ala  Pel 


TiAMEMTATION 

a.   Is.  10  JO.      Sec  Laishah.  t.  K,  C. 

LAMH(E^^,  asif 'lion.geS;  in  a  S.  8.5 n^  Kt.). 
evidently  a  short  form  of  Laishah  (Shalishah).  See 
LAtiiHAH.  PaLTI.  The  name  occurs  in  iS.  26m  (some 
MSS  have  Kl.  chV :  a;uii  [B],  Xut  [A],  tvxit  [L]) :  and 
in  3  S.  3  IS  (ircXXiTt  [B],  Aiuii  [AJ.  tnXAci^  [L,  [or  which. 
see  Baklikiu,  n.  i]). 

LAIBHAH(nE*^^;AfticfttQ^].ofwhich€NC*[B.'\] 
is  a  corruption  :  Aeic  [Thcod.],  AaiC  [Symm.  el  forte 
Aq.]},  a  place  in  Benjamin  near  Gallim  (?)  and  Anathoili 
(Is.  IO30+  RV.  AV  -unto  Laish  ').  According  to Conder 
(PEFQ.  1875,  p.  183)  and  Van  Kasleren  (ZDFV 
ISioo/f  it  is  the  modem  el-hdwlyeh.  a  small  village 
on  the  E.  slope  of  a  mountain  to  the  NNE.  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  less  than  an  hour's  walk  from  the 
neighbouring  village  of  'AnAia.  The  site  still  shows 
traces  of  high  antiquity  (Gu*rin,  /udie.  3Bo/  :  Gray 
Hill,  PEFQ.  1899,  pp.  45-47).  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  we  can  trust  the  name  Laishah  any  more  than 
GaLliU  [p-v.].  Both  '  Laishah'  and  ■  Laish'  are  pro- 
bably distortions  of  Shalishah  [g.v.^  the  name  of 
the  district  in  which  '  Gibeah  of  Sha'QI '  (rather  '  Gibeah 
of  Shalishah '),  mentioned  just  bef'jre  (see  v.  K)).  was 
situated.  For  another  possible  corruption  of  the 
same  name  see  Merab,  Mbphibosheth.  Cp  further 
Skechem. 

Grove  (Smith,  DBA),  i.e.)  suspects  the  identity  of  Laishah 
and  the  E]e»»  of  1  Mace  «;  (aXam  (A),  .A.  \»\\t,  where  Ve. 
gives /.*>»,  while  Haltvy(AVii>r  Mim.  SrmilitSt„d,r,,  M'/i 
ideniiAei  Laishah  wiib  CHEFHiaAH  If.v.].  both  nanus,  accord- 

LAKim.  RV  Uklnun  (Mp^ ;  AwiiM  [B],  AKpoy 
[AJ,  Amcoym  [L]).  an  unidentified  town  in  Naphtali 
(Josh.  1»  33). 

LA]IB(n^,  »4,  Gen.2 
i3S  etc;  b'JJ,  iOtl,  Lev.H 
Cattle,  |  a. 

For  Gen.  U 19  (n^-bj),  AV>n>.  '  lainb  1,  le 

UlCBCE(^^).GeQ.4>S 
Shthites. 

LAHENTATIOIT.    Lamentations  for  great  calamities, 
especially  for  deaths,  held  an  important  plnc«  among  the 
of  the  Israelites,     We  may 
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aspects,  act 


ding  as  they  a 


igin  of  lamentation  is  a 
simple  cry  or  wail,  and  even  when  art  had  elaborated 
new  kinds  of  lamentation  in  which  musical  instruments 
played  a  part,  the  simple  ciy  was  a  necessary  accom- 
paniment— such  a  cry  as  the  prolonged  afli.  ■  woe  is 
nte,'  still  customary  in  Syria,  with  which  'Ji  /I,  hdi 
dhl,  A3i  idiH,  'ah,  me,'  'ah,  my  brother,'  'ah,  lord,' 
in  9  K.  937  (tf*-),  I  K.  1330  Jer.22iS  34;  may  be 
compared.  Tliis  is  what  is  primarily  meant  by  the 
niki  (■:!;;  cp  njWa,  and  see  BDB)--i.*.,  'wailing' 
(EV)— of  Jer.Bio  M  iB-k  [.7-19]  81 .5  Am,  6.6  Mic. 
2*'t-  The  heart-rending  ti^/i.  however,  is  not  the  only 
expression  of  woe  -.  songs  in  measured  verse  and  with 
musical  accompaniment  are  dianted  by  the  professional 
mourning  women  of  Syria,  and  so  il  was  in  Palestine 
of  old  (cp  MouHNiNO  Customs,  f  i).  We  may  pre- 
sume that  public  lamentations  were  on  the  same  model. 
Pinches*  (Smith's  DB2^i)  has  translated  a  Baby- 
lonian hymn,  ■  probably  prehistoric,'  which,  at  any  rate 
in  a  wide  sense,  may  be  called  an  elegy  (like  the 
'  Lamentations').  For  a  dirge  in  the  stricter  sense  we 
con  go  to  the  twelfth  tablet  of  the  Gilgamei  epic,  where 
we  find  the  lament  of  Gilgamei  over  the  dead  hero 
Eabani  (cp  Creation,  g  ao.  n.  4  :  Job.  3  4), 

1  The  term  is  used  hen  rather  widely. 

«  Cp  BOR,  Dec.  1886.  pp.  ,1/  ;  Halevy.  RF 11  lia    ll  has 
alaobeen  compaied  witb  Pi.TDfCbe.  Ps.fi  113). 
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earth.    The  wife  Ihi 


:  tiM^  hm  ■  ID  Itae  aiseinbly  Ihey 
'  tlruchu  Ihy  foenian  dad  on  Ihe 


:  Ihcc 


,1  Ihoa 


O  tiuiuMHs,  Dor] 


The  result  of  the  crying  and  lamenting  of  GilgameS 
vi,is  that  Ea-bani's  spirit,  after  holding  intercourse  with 
Ciilgamei,  was  transferred  from  the  dark  world  of  the 
shades  to  Ihe  land  of  the  l^essed.  Wailing,  it  would 
seem,  had  an  object,  apari  from  ihal  of  relieving  ihe 
feelings  of  the  moutners,  and  in  (his  case  il  was  to  effect 
an  improvement  in  Ihe  lot  of  the  dead.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, it  may  ouce  have  been  intended  as  an  attempt  to 
influence  the  supernatural  powers,  and  to  bring  back 
the  departed  tenant  of  the  body  ; '  for^  this  we  may 
compare  the  familiar  Arabic  mourning  phrase  addressed 
10  Ihe  dead,  '  Depart  not'  At  Ihe  same  lime  there  is 
a  considerable  mass  of  evidence  thai  suggests  a  very 
dri\-e  away  the  spirits  of  the 


3uld  h] 


,e  living; 


The  most  iruslworlhy  specimen  of  an  ancieni  Hebrew 

dirge   is  David's    lament    over  Abner  (aS.  Sjj/:    see 

__  Abner).     Whether  the  reponedlamen- 

a-.^™™.      "'io"  """^  -^"'  """^  Jonathan  (a  S,  1  .j- 

whether  ii  is  not  rather  a  literary  product  of  Ihe  post- 
exiljc  age,  is  becoming  somewhat  doubtful  (see  Jashgr. 
Book  of.  g  a).  At  any  rate,  in  Am.  5i  we  have  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  a  new  class  of  elegy — the  pro- 


Then  Ok  lin  iIiHched  on  tht  ground  :  |  no  one  rsiss  her  up. 
Jeremiah  (3Sn|  represents  the  women  of  Ihe  house  of 
Ihe  king  of  Judah  (Zedckiah)  as  singing  a  dirge  contain- 
ing these  words. 

Milled  thou  wast  and  overpowered  I  by  thy  bosom  fiiendg  ; 

Ttiy  feel  Hiik  in  die  miiE,  |  but  ihoie  remjiiiied  behind. 
Other  specimens  of  prophetic  dirge-poetry  will  be  found 
in  Jer.  9 19  >i  >i  {iS  10  31].  The  prophet,  however,  who. 
more  than  any  other,  delights  in  elegy,  is  Eiekiel  (see 
Eiek.  IS  23 1;  27i  31  28ii  329  cpalso32ie).  and  among 
Ihe  many  passages  of  '  lim[Hng  verse '  in  the  later  por- 
tions of  IsaLih  there  are  some  (e./..  Is.l44^-ii)  that 
bear  an  elegiac  character. 

The  little  elegy  in  Am,  5i  helps  us  to  understand 
the  Lamenlations  wrongly  ascribed  to  Jeremiah.  The 
death  which  Ihe  singers  of  these  poems  lamented  was 
lhal  of  the  Jewish  nation  (cp  Jer.  9 19  [iS]  Ezek.  IS),  and 
as  early  as  the  lime  of  Amos  this  form  of  speech  was  in 
use.  As  Robertson  Smith  has  said.  '  the  agonies  of  the 
nation's  last  desperate  struggle  took  a  form  modelled  on 
the  dealh-wail  sung  by  "cunning  women"  (Jer.Si?) 
and  by  poets  "skilful  of  lamentation  "  (Am. Gi6j  at  the 
wake  (Sji«)  of  the  illustrious  dead. '  * 

The  researches  of  Btidde  leave  no  doubt  that  one 
of  the  metres  specially  used  in   dirges  was   that   of 

,   jl-  .        the  so-called  '  limping  verse.'  in  which  '  the 
■""-  uniformly   undulating    movement  which    is 
the  usual  characteristic  of  Hebrew  poetry,  is  changed  to 
a  peculiar  and  hmping  metre.'* 

In  the  Psalter  the  'limping  verse'  is  often  found: 
but  there  is  only  a  ^ngle  passage  in  which,  Budde 
thinks,  it  is  used  for  Ihe  purpose  of  lamentation.  This 
is  Ps.l374-«;   but  it  is  questionable  whether    Budde's 
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German   version   by  Ra^^ 
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tiduAtr-  NitHrod, 


9  Cp  Frey,  Ted.  Steltnrliaiit  „•«/ Stelmhilr,  55. 
»  Cp  WKS  Xt/.  Sim,<b.  too,  n.  J ;  Grflneisen.  A^tntrn 

KtEc  killed  that  Ihni  lowing  mighi  add  to  the  noise 
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use  of  what  this  able  critic  calls  the  elegiac  metre  cao 
be  taken  to  prove  Ihe  early  exilic  date  of  this  remark- 
able song  (sec  Psalms,  §  aS,  ix,). 

The  term  KinSh-metre  for  the  so-called  'limping  verse' 
is  convenient  We  cannot,  however,  regard  the  theory 
Ihal  il  is  primarily  el^iac  as  proved.  Uudde's  attempt 
to  explain  why  il  is  not  used  in  David's  famous  elegy 
l2ATWSti)—vii.,  that  this  elegy  had  a  private 
character — is  far  from  convincing ;  and  even  apart  from 
this  it  is  hazardous  to  assert  that  because  some  early 
elegiac  passages  are  in  the  ■  Kinflh  metre,'  the  metre 
must  therefore  have  been  reserved  originally  for  elegiac 
poetry.     See  Mino^chi.  Le  Lamtafaiiimi,  36. 


SluJicn,  1  iji.    Cp  (uniier  FaETlcAL  Lit'ekatuke. 
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External  .^h.n.<:<eci.i:cs  (I  .1.     Chap,  1  (I  J) ;  it!  (Utt  1 8). 
Chap.  I  (I  =) ;  iu  date  (|  .4     Chap.  5  (»  6);  it>  dale  <|  j). 
Chap.  3  (I  3)  ;  it';  i'l'  <l  9).        Traditional  aulhor^ip(|  ij). 
Chap.  8  (I  ,S ;  its  date  (I  11).     Bibliography  (|  13). 

In  Hebrew  Bibles  the  Book  of  Lamentations  bears 
the  superscription  ilJ'S.    'Ah  howl'    (cp  li  2i  4i). 

1    rw»..i       Th=  Talmud,    however,    and   Jewish 

ai^S-.  ™ ;- «""-  "" "  "!■'■  f f" 

(i.*. ,  'elegies  or  'dii^es  ).  which  is 
the  Hebrew  tillo  known  to  Jerome  in  his  Prologus 
Galeatus  [Irrtmias  cum  Cinalh.  id  at.  Lameniationihui 
suis).  flj's  title  is  Op^tei.  A  fuller  title,  assigning  Ihe 
book  10  Jeremiah,  is  found  in  Pesh.  and  in  some  MriS 
of  B—t.g..  in  &•».  but  not  in  A  and  B*— and  in  S 
and  Pesh.  Lamenlations  is  attached  to  the  Book  of 
Jeremiah  (Bariich  inlervening  in  the  former  version). 
At  Ihe  same  lime  BS  have  Ihe  iiitrodtictory  verse  assign- 
ing at  any  rate  chap.  1  to  Jeremiah.  Il  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  this  arrangement  of  Lamenlations  is 
original,  the  scheme  which  accommodates  the  number 
of  the  sacred  books  to  the  number  of  Ihe  twenty-two 
Hebrew  letters  bang  self-evidenlly  artificial,  and  the 
evidence  that  this  arrangement  (adopted  by  Jos.)  had 
an  established  place  among  the  Jews  of  Palestine  being 
scanty  and  precarious.  It  is  noteworthy,  too.  that  the 
translation  of  Lamentations  in  ft,  which  agrees  pretty 
closely  with  our  Hebrew  text,  cannot  be  by  ihe  same 
hand  as  Ihe  translation  of  Ihe  Book  of  Jeremiah. 

The  poems  which  make  up  the  book  are  five,  and 
the  first  four  are  alphabetical  acrostics  —  successive 
stancas  (each  consisting,  in  chap.  3.  of  three  verses. 
elsewhere  of  one  verse)  beeinninE  ""ith  successive  letters 
of  the  alphabet.  The  last  poem  (chap.  S)  has  twenty- 
two  stanzas,  like  chaps.  1-4.  but  is  not  an  acrostic. 

In  chaps.  2-4,  however,  by  an  imgularily.  the  c-stanra 
precedes  the  ^-ttania.  The  sense  shows  that  this  is  nol  due  lo 
a  (ranHptmtioD  of  the  original  ordef  of  the  stands,  whilst  the 
tact  that  the  same  irrvKularity  occurs  three  times  makes  it  plain 
that  the  deviation  from  the  comnian  order  rests  on  a  variation  in 
ihe  order  of  Ihe  alphabet  as  used  by  Ihe  author  {cp  Writikc). 
According  to  Bickell,  Chcyne,  and  Duhm.  the  same  irregularity 
occurs  in  the  Inie  teit  of  Ps.  0-10{an  acrostic  poem),  and  nol  a  lew 
ciiiks  (Including  Bickell,  Baeihgtn,  KOnig,  and  Ihihm)  find  it  in 
that  of  Pi.  81.  It  is  perhaps  better.  bawevtTi  to  prefix  D'p^'n  to 
e.  iB  (ai  Street  long  aao  luggcsiA]),  and  to  omit  .ivi'  (Che. 
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Ijun-SicK  in  B.  n.xi  inw.  is/  1  m  Lam.S  neithenrK  "or 
p;  in  Lam.  4  aiid  6  onlr  e  (4gBl!).  The  oleeivalion  it 
Konig's  i£mi.  4»). 

The  meire  of  the  first  four  poems  differs  from  that  of 
the  fifUi.  Tbe  metre  of  the  fifth  poem  consists  of 
ordinary  Ihree-loned  lines  ;  the  metre  of  the  first  four 
poems  is  in  the  sO'CalleU  '  limping  verse,'  which,  being 
specially,  though  not  ejiclusively,  used  for  el^ies,  is 
commonly  called  the  t^inflh  metre  (first  fully  made  out 
by  Budde').  To  speak  of_^i«  Lamcntalions  isincorrecl. 
Il  is  only  chaps.  1  i  and  4  thai  are  properly  dirges,  as 
referring  to  a  death  — the  death  of  the  Jewish  nation 
(see  Lamentation,  §  2).  These  are  highly  elaborate 
and  artificial  poems  in  which  every  element  of  pity  and 
terror  which  the  subject  supplies  is  brought  forward 
with  conscious  art  to  stir  the  minds  of  the  hearers.  In 
their  present  form  they  appear  to  be  rather  late  works  ; 
but  they  may  perhaps  have  embedded  in  them  phrases 
of  earlier  elegies'  such  as  were  used  Uturgically  in  the 
lifUi  month  (.Ab)  in  Zechariah's  time  IZech.  7  s).  and  of 
course  earlier,  10  commemorate  the  fall  of  the  temple.' 
To  suppose  that  our  /CInilk  were  already  composed 
when  Zechariah  gave  his  decision  to  the  deputation 
jZech.  73)  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  evidence.      Let 

■  The  first  elegy  commences  with  a  picture  of  the 
distress  of  Zion  during  and  after  the  sii>ge  (]i-it); 
_  ,  .  Jerusalem,  or  the  people  of  Judah,  being 
«.  Lun.  1.  (ig„^  ^  ^  widowed  and  dishonoured 
princess.  Then,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  poem  she 
herself  takes  up  the  lamentation,  describes  her  grievous 
sorrow,  confesses  the  righteousness  of  Vahw^'s  anger. 
and  invokes  retribution  on  her  enemies.'  In  a  carefully 
restored  teit.  it  is  seen  to  be  a  beautiful,  though 
monotonous,  composition  in  elegiac  metre. 

In  r. «  MT  it  coiT«I.  By  luming  b-Vii.  'h»r«.'  into 
tt\'H,  •  nuiu,'  •  ipoili  tbc  figure.  Veru  7  i>  giievouily  cor- 
nipi  both  [n  MT  ind  in  «.  Rod  in  the  firtt  iikhui,  'n<  'r 
rT'3NlD^3  ;  between  *D*  aiuj  Dip  la  ■  collection  of  varianla, 
all  cotnjpiions  of  'as-Ss.  In  tbe  last  hemislicb  read,  "TW^ 
•her  desolation.'  In  u.  10  MT  ii  rough;  rend  'Zion  (Ji-») 
ipiEOdeih  forth  her  handi  becaux  of  her  pleasant  Ihlngi' 
<B>ckellX  Inr.  .4,fgriplpir««np}r:;in!iflie»d  ■irjpri  DT^ 
On  c.  (9  Kc  Budde. 

'  In  the  second  chapter  the  desolation  of  the  city  and 
the  horrors  of  the  siege  are  again  rehearsed  and  made 
.   -    _    _     more  bitter  by  allusion  10  the  joy  of  the 
S.  Lam.  3.  ■„     f  ,'   .1       T-t.  „'  'r  ,h. 

enemies  of  Israel-  Ihe  cause  of  the 
calamity  is  national  sin,  which  false  prophets  failed  to 
denounce  while  repentance  was  still  possible,  and  now  no 
hope  remains  save  in  tears  and  supplication  to  stir  the 
compassion  of  Vahw^  for  Ihe  terrible  fate  of  his 
people. '  The  structure  is  the  same  as  in  chap.  1 . 
except  (hat  g  introduces  the  16th.  p  the  17th  verse  as 
ia  chaps.  3  and  4.  There  is  more  vivid  presentation, 
more  dramatic  life,  more  connection  and  progress  of 
thought ;  but  the  religions  element  is  less  pervasive, 
Theac  are  among  the  blemishes  which  need  removal.    In  Ihe 


Kif.)- 

ponible  word  (note  Pasel;  after  ^BKI).  Probably  we  should 
read  F'Tt,  '  put  to  ihame ' ;  p  and  e  are  easily  confounded. 
In  r-.  3l>  bcKti  AV  and  RV  oretlook  the  metrical  slroclute.  The 
rendering  of  MT  should  be  '  He  bath  brought  to  the  ground. 
bath  pro&ned  the  kingdom,  and  its  priTices.'  The  fint  verb, 
however,  is  unsuitable,  and  tbe  combination  '  kingdom  and 
princes '  u  unnaluial.  Read  n}^  "ni. '  the  royal  crown '  (cp 
msSo  -mi  E-iIh.lii,  eic.X  and  all  become*  plain.  Vtrj« 
4  «  7  S  have  given  much  trouble,  but  are  not  incurable.  Read 
(>aCHt.Bn.y. 


proof  are  alike  imponible. 

trnagoEue.     See  Mai.  SMirHm, 
If  uDer^  edition  (187BX 


Ftoof  and  dis- 
telebraled  by  the 


i  luthbrough 


He  hath  delivered  ir 


\m  he  hand  from  annihiLiiing  tail 
ihiuted  bulwark  and  wall,  |  tc«elhei 


thE  foe  I  all  her  prec 

in  VahwS'j  house.' 

'  precious  things  of  Zion, 

.n^hlLilingiall Tier  palace, 


(according  to  K 
epeekally,  not 


Give  thyself  no  pause,  |  let  not  the  a[^le  of  Ihine  eye  cease, 

'  The   third  el^ry  [if  we  may  call   it  such]  lakes  a 

personal    turn,    and    describes    the    affliction    of    the 

.  individual  Israelite,  or  of  the  nation  under 

*""        the  type  of  a  single  individual,  under  the 

tense  of  Yahw^'s  just  but  terrible  indignation.       But 

!ven  this  afRiction  is  a  wholesome  discipline.      It  draws 

the  heart  of  the  singer  nearer  to  his  God  in  penitent 


failing  mercy,  which  shows  itself  in  Ihe  continued 
preservation  of  his  people  through  all  their  woes. 
From  the  lowest  pit  the  voice  of  (aith  calls  to  the 
Redeemer,  and  hears  a  voice  that  says,  "Fear  not." 
Yahwi  will  yet  plead  the  cause  of  his  people,  and  so 
in  the  closing  verses  the  accents  of  humble  entreaty 
pass  into  a  tone  of  confident  appeal  for  just  vengeance 
against  the  oppressor. '  Of  the  two  views  (individual  or 
nation)  here  indicated  respecting  the  subject  of  the  elegy. 


sible. 


As  in  the  case  of  so  many  of  the  psalms  and  ii 
the  Songs  of  the  Servant  of  Yabwt  (see  SERVANT  OP 
THE  L<ird).  the  speaker  is  the  company  of  the  humble- 
minded  righteous  who  form  Ihe  kernel  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity. Hence  it  is  easy  for  the  imagined  speaker  to 
pass  from  the  1st  person  singular  to  the  1st  person  plural, 
and  to  say  in  v.  48  that  he  weeps  unceasingly  for  the 
disaster  of  his  country-people  {'ay  nf).  The  vehemence 
of  the  imprecations  at  the  close  of  the  elegy  is  most  easily 
intelligible  if  Ihe  offences  referred  to  haic  been  committed 
against  the  Jewish  people,  not  against  an  individual 
{'■g-.  Jeremiah),  imagined  by  Ihe  poet.  This  is  the 
view  of  Hupfeld  (on  Ps.  38),  Reuss,  Cheyne,  LBbr, 
and  especially  Smend  (ZyiT'Il' 86»/[ie8a}).  It  is 
opposed  especially  by  Slade  ((7(7  yor)  and  Budde, 
mainly  (see  the  latter)  on  two  grounds :  (1)  Ihe  occurrence 
of  cerlam  expressions  in  w.  1  and  tj  (Oettli  wrongly 
adds  V.  14),  and  (a)  the  inconsistency  of  personifyitig 
tbe  community  elsewhere  as  a  woman,  but  here  as  a 
man.  Against  this  we  may  urge  (a)  the  analogy  of  so 
many  other  poems,  which  are  marred  |as  indevd 
Lam.  3  appears  to  some  to  be  marred)  by  Ihe  assumption 
of  an  individualising  reference,  (*)  the  possibilily  of 
interpreting  i/v.  i  and  a?,  as  Smend  has  done,  of  ihe 
people  conscious  of  its  solidarity  (n3jn)  and  looking 
forward  to  an  eilended  future  (i-nj-ia?),  and  {«)  the 
probability,  admitted  by  Budde,  that  Lam.  3  is  the 
latest  of  the  five  poems— il  is.  in  fact,  rather  a  poetic 
monologue  of  Israel  than  an  elegy.  On  w.  ja-jg 
Budde  remarks.  ■  Abruptly  the  poet  ttirns  to  his  own 
sufferings.  ...  To  regard  the  community  as  the 
subject  is  possible  (cp  Ps.  6.  etc, ),  bul  more  probably  it 
arises  from  the  inconsiderate  use  of  Ihe  ps.ilms  which 
served  as  models.'  It  is  surely  not  right  to  assume 
inconslderaleness,  when  such  a  highly  characteristic 
a6gB 
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iil«i  as  the  solidarity  of  all  good  Israelites  is  in  question 
the  idea  was  one  which  had  incorporated  itself  in  th 
Jewish  system  of  Ihoi^ht. 

explain,  'I  Bin  the  man,'  ai   *1  am  Iht  peoptv ' ;   and   Ih 

Bui  IIm  closing  wordi'hythenid  of  hii  fury'  Of^lTV  B}V3)u 

nor  will  it  be  (ill  v.  ta.  Ii  li  probable  ihu  ihi  nii  is  coiiupi 
In  p.  14  a  douljt  is  bardly  possible;  ^,  'my  people,'  shouli 
be  Oiep,  'peopla'    In  v.  97  ^~njn3,  'in  his  youth,' inlrsduee 


In  p.  t  tad  perhaps  '■l^irS;  ll^n  'I'lll. '  ii  is  the  Lord  who 
visits  mim  iniquity,' and  in  n.  27  nin'  mjii  dVm  Klf'  'i  sSll, 
'  it  is  good  that  he  bear  mutely  the  rebuke  of  Vibwt.* 

The  wiant  mvio  is  thus  accounted  for.  1V>Q  in  Pi.SSis 
requires  a  similar  correction.  A  few  other  blemishes  may  be 
mentioned.  'Uall  and  Invall'^.  ;)iluiuldbe  '  my  head  (-^ih) 
with  travail'  (P^toIiu^  ZATIVUjii  tiS^;)).    In  •>.  lu  the 

Ibrmer;  rr-  i«^  Is,  on  linguistic  grounds,  hardly  less  improbable. 
The  reading  we  propose  uas  simple  and  appropriate  as  powible. 
'  And  I  girded  sackloih  on  my  fledi :  I  roll<?my«]f  in  ashes '  (see 
Cril.  Bid.).  In  0.  ]«  '  a  living  man  '  cannot  be  right ;  'n  DIM 
should  be  q\7Sk-  Not  improlably  we  should  read^  'Why  do  we 
muimur  Bgamal  God,  (againsl)himwhD  visits  our  smsT'    Cpp.  1 

■  In  the  fourth  acrostic  ihe  bitter  sorrow  ^ain  barsts 
forth  in  passionnte  wailing.  The  images  of  horror 
H  T.«wi  4.  imprinted  on  the  poet's  soul  during  the  last 
i*"™'*-  months  of  Jenisaleni's  dealh-struggle  and 
in  Ihe  flight  (hat  foUowol  are  painted  with  more  ghastly 
detail  than  iti  the  previous  chapters,  and  (he  climax  is 
reached  when  the  singer  describes  the  capture  of  the 
king,  "the  breath  of  our  nostrils,  (he  anointed  of 
Vahwi,  of  whom  we  said,  Under  his  shadow  we  shall 
live  amotig  the  nations."  The  cup  of  Israel's  sorrow 
is  filled  up.  The  very  completeness  of  Ihe  calamity  is 
a  proof  (hat  (he  iniquity  of  Zion  has  met  with  full 
recompense.  The  day  of  captivity  is  over,  and  the 
wrath  of  Yabwt  is  now  ready  to  pass  from  his 
people  to  visit  the  sins  of  Edom,  the  most  merciless  of 
its  foes.'  At  any  rale,  evea  if  the  fourth  acrostic  is  not 
(he  work  of  an  eye-witness,  the  poet  stands  near  enough 
(□  (he  horrors  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  to  be  able  (o 
describe  (hem,  and  there  has  been  trouble  enough 
since  then  to  awaken  his  imaginative  faculty.  Il  must 
be   admitted,   however,    that    through   literary   remini- 

falls  short  in  simplicity  and  naturalness  of  description. 
It  is  also  certain  that  corruption  of  Ihe  lei(  has  here 
and  there  marred  the  picture.  Happily  the  faults  can 
often  be  cured.  Verses  1/.,  for  instance,  should  run 
Ihus. — 
How  il  Sheba's  (old  polluted—  ]  the  choke  gold ! 

The  sons  ofZion-so  precious—  ?  loU^aluS  S'lh  fine  gold- 
How  arc  (hey  csEeenied  as  earthen  ptcbers,  |  the  handiwork  of 


It  Ih< 


piece  of  rhetoric    All  (be 
i>d  few  have  done  complete 

,  ncTis  tSe  lirsl  slichus"f 


of  God  in  ihe  persons  of  slaughtered  ciiiiens  of  Zion  (hat  caMs 
forth  the  ns'M  C^il^s,  how  !')  of  the  elegy.  (For  "at  every 
Slrcel^orner '  cp  2  19,  aiKl  the  imerpolaled  pasugc  la.  b\  ao.) 
Reading  MW;  for  CP',  makes  MTs  phrase.  '  sacced  siones,' 
r'.  3  the  ^  iwi .  monsters '  should  probably  rathe 

Verse  t  is  in  a  verv  bad  Male:  Ihefcirin-- '■'- 

Budde 


Those  thi 


telhebi 


Tish  in  the  s 


rriler.     Read  Q-ini  the  Aramaic  ending  1^  may  be  p 
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The  delicate,  (he  possciuort  of  halls,  I  embrace  ash-mounds. 
t'ersergainsnot  (ssbycriiicalKeaimeni.  'Hei  NaiiKies' 
-CH)  should  be  'her  dignitaries'  <^'J11);  tbt  absurdities  ol 
:  second  part  of  die  verse  in  MT  aA  removed  elsewhere  (see 
fphire).  Verses  n/.  in  MT  (and  iheiefore  also  in  EV)  an 
nais  of  inconsistencies,    li  can  hardly  be  doubled  thai  the 

id  (hey  ate  nor  able  to  find  |  for  Ehemsclves  a  resting-place, 
f he  iSiiuka  ^ff ;^^'-  -!^-^^- -"-"-°-''™-''"''^  -"^^■ 


ofjer. 


.  14.^« 


•'  o^v.; 


.    The 
eelS. 


'  The  fifth  chapter,  which  [in  v, 
form  of  a  prayer,  [is  not  on  acros(ic,  and]  does  not 
,  Tjj-  K  follow  the  scheme  common  to  the  three 
foregoing  sections.  The  elegy  proper  must 
begin  with  the  utterance  of  grief  for  its  own  sake.  Here 
on  the  contrary  the  first  words  are  a  petition,  and  the 
picture  of  Israel's  woes  comes  in  to  support  the  prayer. 
The  point  of  view.  too.  is  changed,  and  the  chapter  closes 
under  the  sense  of  continued  wrath.  The  centre  of  the 
singer's  feeling  lies  no  longer  in  the  recollection  of  the 
last  days  of  Jerusalem,  but  in  the  long  continuance  of 
a  divine  indignation  which  seems  to  lay  a  measureless 
interval  between  the  present  afflic(ed  state  of  Israel  and 
those  happy  days  of  old  which  are  so  fresh  in  the  re- 
collection of  the  poet  in  the  first  four  chapters.  The 
details,  too.  are  drawn  less  from  one  crowning  mis- 
fortune than  from  a  continued  stale  of  bondage  to  the 
servants  of  the  foreign  tyrant  (v.  e).  and  a  continued 
series  of  insults  and  miseries.     And  with   this  goes  a 

sinned,  and  are  not ;  and  we  have  borne  their  in- 
iquities" {v.  r:  cp  Zech.li-e,  and  similar  complaints 
in  very  late  psalms).' 

The  contents  of  chapter  6  are  stKh  thai  we  are  com- 
pelled to  enter  immediately  on  the  question  of  its  date. 
_  •i-iy.  _*  The  author  of  the  poem  endeavours,  it  is 
y*"Z  .  true,  to  express  the  feelings  of  an  earlier 
'  '  generation ;  he  indites  a  complaint  of 
Ihe  sad  lot  of  those  who  have  nol  only  survived  Ihe 
gieal  catastrophe,  but  also  remain  on  the  ancestral  soil 
He  cannot,  however,  preserve  consistency ;  he  speaks 
partly  as  if  he  were  one  of  a  people  of  serfs  or  day- 
labourers  in  Ihe  counlry-dislricis— especially  perhaps  in 
the  wilderness  of  Judah  (see  Budde  on  v.  9)— partly  as 
if  some  ol  (hose  lor  whom  he  speaks  were  settled  in  or 
near  Jerusalemandtheciliesof  Judah  (f.  n).  Moreover, 
he  says  nothing  of  the  sword  of  the  all-powerful  enemy, 
which  had  robbed  Judah  of  the  flower  of  her  population  : 
less  eminent  foes  are  referred  to  under  conventional 
terms  (of  which  more  presendy).  This  is  a  malter  of 
great  moment  for  the  critic,  who  by  the  help  of  the 
Book  of  Nehemiah  can  with  reasonable  probability 
determine  the  author's  age.  The  important  distichs 
are  w.  6,  8.  9,  10,  it,  of  the  first  (our  of  which  we  give 
a  rendering  based  on  a  critically  emended  text.  (The 
MT  of  V.  6  has  caused  hopeless  perplexity. ) 
6  We  ha^e  sunendered  to  the  Misrites, 
We  hate  become  sub)ect  to  the  Ishmaeliies. 


9  We  bring  in  our  com  (UOnS)  with  peril  of  our  lives 

Because  o7  (he  terror  of  famine. 
The  lerms  'Misrites'  (see  MlXRAlM,  %3i)  and  '  Ish- 
maelites'  are  conventional  archaisms,  many  parallels  for 
which  use  are  probably  lo  be  foimd  in  the  Psalter  (see 

'  fttfria  iWj]  I  nliT*3  n'Tt'  IP) 

Bf?)^  t"7>  1  *"?  '^=''  "^ 
i^rj-ip-^K  mo  I  mo  0^  iH-ig  mo 
■mS  itoS-  t(^  I  JPirip  wso:  liS  1 

H  Loh'r  partly  sees  aright.  buVunfongnalely  creat«  a 


fiickell 
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Psalms  [Book]},  and.  so  far  as '  Misrites'  is  coaceraed.  in 
therouithelegy{Lain,4ii;  seebelow.gB).  Tbeenemiea 
intended  arc  the  Edomites  who  had  probably  joined  in 
the  Babylonian  invasion,  and  had  occupied  Ihesoulhem 
part  of  the  old  teintory  of  Judah,  uid  perhaps,  loo,  ihs 
Nabalann  Arabs,  one  of  whom  was  the  Geshem  or 
Gashmu  of  whom  Nehemiah  spealia'  (Neh.  219;  cp  4j, 
•  the  Arabians ' ).  The  trouble  from  these  foes  (at  any  rale 
from  the  Edomiles)  no  doubl  iKgan  early ;  but  it  also 
continued  very  long  (see  Eixiu,  §  9  ;  NekbmiAH,  9  3). 
Their  dangeroiisness  was  particularly  fell  al   harvest- 

iration  is  fiimished  by  Is.  628  (age  of  Nehemiah),  where 

Sunly  1  will  no  mm  give  thy  what  j  to  be  food  for  lEy  foa. 
Tbe  trouble  from  insufficient  agricultural  labour  and 
from  the  general  economic  disturbance  doubllesa 
continued,  and  il  is  diFhculi  not  to  iUustiate  v.  10 
(according  to  the  (eit  rendered  above)  by  the  thrilling 
account  which  Nehemiah  gives  {Neh.  fii-ij)  of  the 
sufTrrings  of  the  poorer  Jews,  and  of  the  selling  of  their 
children  into  slavery.  Once  more,  it  is  not  denied 
thai  there  are  features  in  the  description  in  Lam.  5 
whicb  suggest  an  earlio-  period  :  but  we  cannot  shut 
our  ejes  to  the  accordance  of  other  features  with 
the  circumstances  of  tbe  Nehemian  age.  Nehemiah 
certainly  has  not  yet  come ;  mount  Zion  is  Still 
desolate  {v.  iS  ;  cp  Neh.  1  j).  and  such  central  authority 
as  there  is  does  not  interest  itself  greatly  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Jewish  subjects.  It  is  still  possible  to 
speak  of  Yahw^  as  '  forgetting '  his  servants  '  for  ever.' 
and  to  express,  in  a  subdued  tone,  the  reluctant 
admission  that  it  might  not  be  Cod's  will  to  grant  the 
prayer  fts  the  restoration  of  Israel  as  of  old, — 
Unim  Ihou  bau  utterly  nj«cl<d  ui. 
(A>uJ)ut«c«din(ly»rolb. 


(L.m. 


TJRV.) 


Still,  though  the  situation  of  affairs  is  bod,  a  deliverer — 
Nehemiah — is  at  hand.  The  allusion  in  v,  ui  to 
Lev.  1939  (in  the  Holiness-law)  suggests  that  the  uriter 
is  a  member  of  that  stricter  religious  parly  among  (he 
Jews,  which  presumably  kept  up  relations  with  men 
like  Nehemiah  and  Eira,  and  afterwards  did  their  best 
to  assist  those  great  men.  It  does  not  seem  necessary 
or  natural  to  suppose  widi  Budde  that  w.  11/  an  a 
later  insertion  {see  his  note) ;  Budde's  mistake  is  partly 
due  to  his  following  the  corrupt  reading  of  MT  in  v,  im, 
which  ought  almost  certainly  to  be  read  thus, 

The  points  of  affinity  between  Lam.  5  and  Job.  Psalms, 
and  2  and  3  Isaiah  also  deserve  attention.' 

W  }<*•  Cp  r.  ,^.  Job  M,. ;  p.  .».  Job  199*.  (*) 
Palm,.  Cp<....P..«.3lMl,8»so/l5'/l;"->(?iD.  'W 
deliva-X  Ps.  1M,4;  p.  ,0  rtrySt,  Pi.  lis  ll»5j),  bul  n«e 
ihii  in  all  dicH  puuga  'Vt  [>  miiwiittm  for  rnxSf  (Enk.  T  ». 
-K.):  e.  11  CZion.'  'dliMof  Judshi,  Pm.»3i  (341;  V.  15. 
Pi.  to  It  (ia)i  V.  I?*,  Ps.«7  [eland  (fbr  use  of  ^n>  W  34 
ijj;  ".  isdiViT),  P..M7  81..  «c.;p.  19,  P..«tl7l  IWia: 
e.  ao.  P».l».  UP*  TO  80  4»U7l  (DT?;lt*,  P5.214[S1,«<:); 
■■.  71,  P5.803jf4i).  (c)  1  iimi  3  f""'*-  ClOB^nnw), 
Il  005:  D.  3  pK  ]-irD-Q^n;X  Is.  U»,  the  Jem  no  longer 'bni 
IsTSel':  E.  7  (S^Q),  Is.  M.iTl  f.  II  ('ZicKi,'  'cillei  of 
ludoh'),    Il  ill^:  V.   il,    11.  Mia[9l:    r.  iii,    U.  i7  it  Mtl 


B  mDy  al»  be  thinking  of  -yyif 


1  In  r.  9^,  bcrwever,  th 
19159  in  Jn.  3  9.  his 
HoKi  (E 13)  olU  the  king  of  Miifur  an  Aiabian  (see  Jareb). 

'  iVp)  enj^  [raf  (cpLev.  isjmX 

>  (3  luiah  3  Isaiah,  chan.  U-M,)  In  thetelcclionof  phni 
ologkal  piiilleU  Uhr'i  very  liill  ublei  (lee  below,  |  11)  hi 
been  of  ibe  greaieii  lervice.    A  little  ni«e  cfiiicism  oa  Bis  pi 
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When  we  put  all  these  data  together,  no  earlier  data 
seems  plausible  than  470-450  B.C.  (i.e.  pre- Nehemian). 
At  the  same  time,  a  later  date  is  by  no  means  impossible. 
The  shadows  of  evening  darkened  again,  till  night  fell 
amidst  the  horrors  occasioned  by  the  barbailly  of 
Anaxeries  Ochus  (359-338  B.C.).  Then,  we  may  be 
sure,  the  fasting  for  (he  old  calamities  assumed  a  fresh 
vitality  and  intensity.  It  is  al  any  rate  difficult  to  place 
a  king  interval  between  Lam.  5  and  Lam.  1-4.  and 
Lam,  2-i  contain  some  elements  which  at  least  permit 
a  date  considerably  after  Nehemiah. 

As  it  is  the  poorest  of  these  plaintive  compositions,  we 
may  conjecture  Lam.  fi  to  be  also  the  earliest  There 
is  only  one  point  of  contact  between  Lam.  6  and  Lam. 
l-l — vii.  in».  3,cpl  I — and  this  is  of  no  real  significance. 
In  Lain.G3.  the  '  mothers,'  if  the  tent  is  right,  are  the 
cities  of  Judah  (Ew. ,  Ldhr) ;  more  probably,  however. 
we  should  read  u-fijDlf .'  "our  citadels.'  Those  high, 
strong  buildings,  where  formaly  the  winiois  had  held 
out  so  long  against  the  foe.  are  now,  complains  the 
poet,  untenanted  and  in  ruins  (cp  Lam,  23).  as  helpless 
and  incapable  of  helping  as  widows.  Id  Lain.  1 1 
Jerusalem  itself  is  compared  10  a  widow. 

We  neil  turn  to  Lam.  4,  which,  like  Lam.  5,  aeems 
to  contain  an  archaising  reference  to  Musri  (cp  Miz- 
S  Itat*ot''*'"-8'"'t'  l>y  «hich  the  writer  means  the 
"■/j™  "*  land  adjoining  the  S.  of  Palestine  occupied 

'"''■  by  the  Edomites  after  their  displacement 
by  the  Nabatieans.  Verse  91  should  probably  run — 
■  Rejoice  and  be  glad.  O  people  of  Edom,  thai  dwellest 
in  Missur''  (intca).  Wae  it  not  for  the  archalstic 
Missur  (Musur).  which  may  point  to  a  later  age  when 
archaisms  were  fashionable,  we  might  assign  v.  11  to 
some  eye-witness  of  the  great  catastrophe  ;  words  quite 
as  bitter  are  spoken  against  Edom  by  the  prophet 
Etekiel  (chap,  3S). 

Another  sus|Mcious  passage  is  v.  » : 
TIm  breath  of  «irnotliilt,lhe>noiiiled  qf  Yahwt,  |  wit  »keo 

in  their  pit,> 
Of  whom  we  uid.  Under  bii  shadow  |  we  shall  live  among  the 

That  tbe  king  intended  is,  not  Josiah  (so  Targ.),  but 
Zedekiah.  is  certain.  But  a  wriler  so  fblly  in  accord 
with  Jeremiah  and  Eiekiel  (see  w.  6  13)  as  the  author 
of  Lam.  i  would  never  have  written  thus,  unless  he 
had  been  separated  from  the  historical  Zedekiah  by  a 
considerable  interval  of  time.  Zedekiah,  to  this  writer, 
is  bul  a  symbol  of  the  Davidic  dynasty ;  the  manifold 
sulferings  consequent  on  subjection  to  foreigners  made 
even  Zedekiah  to  be  regretted.*  Budde's  view  of  this 
passage  is  hardly    correct.       The   words    •  Under   his 

hope  of  a  feeble  bul  siill  •  respected  '  (?)  native  royalty 
in  the  mountains  of  Moab  and  Ammon.  It  is  in  fact 
strictly  'David,'  not  Zedekiah.  that  the  poet  means.  At 
the  accession  of  each  Davidic  king — each  restored 
'  David ' — loyal  subjects  exclaimed.  '  Under  his  shadow 
we  shall  live  among  the  nations.'  The  strong  rhetoric 
and  the  developed  art  of  the  poem  are  equally  adverse 
to  Ihe  view  that  il  is  the  work  of  one  of  the  Jews  left  by 
Nebuchadreiiar  in  Jerusalem.      How  long  after  Lam.  G 


'.§9. 

Poinli  of  contact  between  Lani.4and  olhti  laK  « 
Jut.  'Temii  for  gold  ind  pncious  itonei  in  hf.  1 1 ; 
!8;  f.  3  D-JP;  (Ifr.).  JobSBlj  (cril.  emend.;  .eeOsTBI 


■  f'l 


I  I  S.Mig  hardly  juitifin  ibe  equation,  'mother  =  ciiy. 
Zion  alone,  in  the  poei'i  time,  could  be  called  '  mother '  (cp  Pl 
SJs,  0i  The  play  on  trtnaiwIA  ind  almtHclk  ii  1  very 
Dituiii  one.  Budde  would  like  'fathci'  iiul  'moiheis'  liler- 
■11^ ;  but '  father '  ihould  be  '  falhen '  ind '  u  widows '  sbouM  be 

s  <(*])  jTKJ  not  onlymakei  ihe  second  pirl  of  the 'limping 
vene'  loo  long,  but  alio  nukei  ihe  poet  guilty  of  in  iniccuiacy 
(teeUzV 

9  Seinicke  nves  Ihe  ilghl  eaplinilion  iCVl  Sjo).  SS, 
however  eiplaini  ■  anointed  of  Yihwt '  ai  a  pbnse  for  Ihe  pioui 
kernel  of  lh<  Jewiih  people. 

*  Rud  D^f  3  (see  Budde). 


vGoogle 
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{•rmhraci  uh-moundj  7.  M  !4b',  v.  u,  lob  SOjcu  :  c.  ti, 
J<.blBio<criL  emmd.X  (?) /-m/bb.  K  ji,  Pj.  JISt*;  t.  u 
(' tbe liingi or iht euih '),  Pi. S J 74 11  ( 111, He;  'the inbabiutnu 
of  ih<  world,'  MiMt  M7;  v.  »  (trf>9).  t^lSji  ISa  g4ia: 
r.  11  (iTIfr  wilh  ns^  P(.tCli«[i;]  ro4[il;  I'D. 31^ (EdomX 
Pj.lSTj^CCbt/'j.WJ.  MilKtiaA.  |-.a,ls.51»{!>  The 
phnue  in  li.  is  in  inUnnluion  (Bu.,  Che.).  iJ)  Dnltmumy 
(late  pans).  K  B  pl^J),  Dl.  82  .7  ;  e.  9  Hk-  n^a'WX  Dl.  8S  ij  I 
V.  i»(I)pand  D'M«(^  Dt.SSjo;  r.  17 {' our eyei  tuled  .  .  ."), 
D«.a83);r.i9(iagle.),Di.M49.  U-yEakUt.  T. e (dry iree), 
E»k.  17n  S047;  "■  ■■  ("9?  "JS),  Etek.Sij  611  ISij; 
p.  isfj-g  M),EKk.  Tit 

L.im.  2  nnd  4  are  righily  regarded  by  Ndldeke  and 
Budde  as  twin  poKms.     They  agree  in  pejeiical  slniclure ; 

a  n>»j.nf  '*"''  '°°  ^™  '''Shly  dramatic.  Boih 
LaBLfl.  ^P^"^  °^  "'*  strange  reverses  suffered  by 
the  leaders  of  the  stale  ;  both,  with  much 
pathos,  of  the  fate  of  young  children.  The  reference 
to  '  ihe  law'  {llrik')  in  v.  g  stamps  Ihe  writer  as  a 
legalist ;  the  idea.llsation  of  Jerusalem  in  11.  ij^  would 
incline  us  to  make  the  poem  nearly  contemporary  with 
Ps,18.  or  even  later  than  that  poem,  if  Ps.  483.  pre- 
supposed in  Lam.  2,  is  corrupt.  The  reference  to 
'  solemn  feasts  and  sabbaths '  in  26  is  as  imaginary  as 
the  supposed  reference  10  the  resounding  cries  of  (he 
worshippers  in  Ihe  temple  in  2;.  The  same  dale  must 
of  course  be  given  lo  both  the  Iwin  poems.  They 
probably  belong  10  the  same  age  as  the  many  '  per- 
Kculion  psalms*  in  Ps.  1-72— i.e.,  to  Ihe  laller  part  of 
the  Persian  period  (see,  however.  Psalms  [Book]), 

PhraKoIocical  puollelaj  (o)  Piatmi.  V,  i  God's  footstool 
in  ZionX  Pi.  »5  1327;  "■  >  <3pWW(U>,  Pj.S3a  «4i3. 
etc. ;  (j-iK^  Svn\.  Ps.  M40I  <cp  above,  |  j);  t.  3  (™  jriA 
Pi.7Sio[iii;p.s<eorrected),Pi.71«(correel*d):  p.j<n)T),  Pi. 
Mi  «9[iol.  eic:  w.  uuigf-prt  PtW  J  [3I  TTjNI  .tt; 
p.i6(l^E7?).P*-SS.6  8T.jii8To;r.  i9(n?xfj),PfcM,li|; 
lis  4B{n^H),Ps.  Well)  I»4n«i4ai  P>.ei9l  cij'iXfi). 

(j)  I  Imiiik.    y.  13  iyei^  and  nibn),  Ii.  W  j. 

(c)  DntiTBtut«7  (hue  parts).  V.  j  (■]«  "Va),  Dt.Wij; 
v.  4  <n^3  !1?],  of  Cod),  Dl  32 13 ;  e.i  (f*!,  of  God),  Dl.  82 19. 

(dlEuikl.  »'p.«i7«(!c!;ilSXEHk.5..  74981195.0; 
f.  «  <on.;  and  J-w?  n?)- E«l<-  lSi4;i^B(^W.Hiphil),Eiek. 
81  is;  Vairif  however,  ij  not  tirong  enough;  read  ySaT  (we 
above.lj);  d.  lo  0"»  ■■''C^  Ezek.3730;  (Q-^p  ijri),  E«k. 
TuSTj.;  r.  14  (Kl^  -■lin),Eiek.l869=3  2l34(*ilh  ^,  .1 
here)  22h  ;  p.  14  (TS^X  Eiek.  18  ioii  14  ij,  and  eipecially 
!««;  p.  .;(•?' n^-SliXEttl..lfl .428,,,  and  often ;w.is^ 
(pIS^,  Eielt.2736. 

Lam.  1,  Budde  fully  admits,  can  hardly  be  the  work 

of  an  eye-witness  of  tho  fall  of  Jerusalem.      Thai  it  is 

10  Dkta  of  """*   '^'^  '"  ""Sin  l'*^''  Lam.  2  and 

Lm^       4  seemsan  unnecessary  inference,'   Here, 

**"'■  *■       aigain,  the  parallels  are  very  important 

/■-«/&&.    (fl)/Bi.     C.  B.  Job  Me7  (sense). 

W  /•«;-«.  V.  3  (0'T«f).  Ps.  118  s  (Hog.)  1 16  3  (plut.) ;  ...  6. 
Pi.42t  [i|,  cp  Job  1>»  and(cri!.  emend.)  i3.    The  pursiied 

in  liiaeof  iTOuUe;  n7('^^>V|-K),  Ps.S0io[ii|M4[6lT!ia: 
=.9('>p'?117)<t^™^J'¥Sl).P»-85«88.6[.7]S5wi.j]:B.,(. 
(Vn^),  Ps.S2a;|»]Uill0tD8eBlO73all9i(used  inlhepou- 
e>ilie  TiligiM  >eii»  ;  see  Asskmblv);  r^.  1.  /  (03J  wid. 
™t),Ps.M.7[.b1B0u(.s1H2,[s1;p...  .a.Bpll«M).Pt82to 
M1711B]  WHli?];"-  >3(D^'<?^),  Ps.1817,  eic 

<0  aa*^3  /niioA.  Fc.  4Jw{.-i:in).l(.M9j;cpJsb1«9; 
m.  J  10  11  (D-^15),  Is.  *4  It  [lol ;  V  9  Cnp-in*  vj),  !•■  <r7 ; 
n  iD(ain;OIDa,»tira^rortlt;[Grl.1),cpIs.  »4Ti|tDl;  v.  15 
<J11  lp3XI».«Si.^:cpJoel8H)i3:».  io.;Ci;lri|).l»-03a: 
cp3Sll  (v«y  lale)  Ps.  list. 


ori^iiully  preceded  (he  g  sianra;   Budde  is  of  an  opposite 
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(rf)  Diulinmmy  (laie  part.).  C  j  (tflllS  .1-|T),  Dl  281344; 
R  ao  {n:M-p'«').  Dt-M'S. 

{t)^Mikitl.  Vb.  >i9  (3nM,  In  figurative  Kose),  Eiek-lS 
33311/  235931;  n.  i  (niro},  Eiek.  8414  (Ju)  is  (An);  cr. 
BiJ('T?,-T;-l).E«k.Ti9/" 

The  date  of  I^m.  3.  relalively  to  Lam.  1  2  and  4,  is 
very  easily  fixed.      It  shows  a  further  development  of 

11  Da.ta  of  '*"'  ""  "'^  acrostic  poetry  which  reminds 
i^~^  us  of  I's.  llfl.  and  its  superabundant 
^^  literary  tcniinisiences  place  it  on  a  level 

wilh  the  poorest  of  [he  canonical  psalms.  That,  like 
some  at  least  of  those  psalms,  it  is  pervaded  by  a  deep 
and  lender  religious  feeling,  may  be  most  heartily  ad- 
milled.  Uudde  (p.  77)  is  probably  right  in  assigning 
Lam.  3  to  tbe  pre  -  Maccabaan  portion  of  Ihe  Greek 
age. 


ParalUh.    (at  Jit. 


J.  Job  11 


8.  Job: 


■so  read  n^Bo)  " 
Ps.aeTi(i3|;  buc inall three  pauages.1j-]],'tmngedinuuc,' and 
in  LBm.363  ru-UCl  should  be  ni-»',  'a  mockl;  e.  is(cp  v. 
■9)."Job9i»;  o.  17*,  Joh7  7*:  w- *»4'.  JoblBio. 

{BiPialmt.  V.^,  Ps.»4jo[ail  miio);  p.  *  (Q-artiO), 
Ps.74ao8«sl7l»S3;{o^B'n5)P..l«ji  [>.  a  (tn^  Pi.  83 14 
/;  p.  17(1)1),  Ps.88m1is1;  r.  »  (rnB^),  Ps.  M^s  [«];  ep 
«St;  v.  aj  C'TOn),  Ps.8».[a)  10743;  "-■  iUafiei  n-ipaS 
iusen  ran)»3'*.  PtSi.*  I**!  P.. ("..5  [i^i;  v.  a,.  Pi. is, 

73  «  1  IB  57  l*a  5  HI ;  B.  =5,  Ps.  ST  Tfl  llH  ,1 ;  t.  3.,  Pt  W  14  ;  p. 
33(P-«'!?),Pt<i[3l«al3im9l»];  r.  37,  Pi. 889;  p.  41 

(TJ  WE5),p..ss4[5i  11B41-,  p.44(«nj[i),Pi.2a.3(.,i84..: 

c.  4fu.  Pl  119  131 ;  p.  49  C>J3),  Pfc  77  s  l3l ;  P.  so.  Pi.  14  >,  etc. ; 
P.  5i('blieal»Td'),  Pi.  11 1  (iL  if  the  text  is  sound;  (Din -J^-iO 
P5.SS.9  0B4fsl('rt  1i)!D;p.  sj.Pil<«4('™s.  sopoinOPi. 
88.<(,7J1HI,39;  P.  S4.  P»- «7  W  Ma^: ;  P.  55.  P>- Melil;  p. 
S7  (TK-ip"  BT),  Pt  6«9(.o],  etc. ;  P.  5S.  Pt  110.54 ;  p.«  (Ji'p), 
-    •"      ■    ■        64  (^f  S'P?).  Ps.  M 


(c)» 

*39)t;p.«(05n),ii.475; 
I..687(P5.1M4S)- 

Ihal,  according  to 


>■  (3SS«a-»K),  ilm 


.*(Dt. 
p(.-5n3iji), 

L  tradition  only  recenlly 
called  in  question,  Ihe  author  of  Lamentations  is  ihe 

was  laken  captive  and  Jerusalem  laid  waste.  Jeremiah 
sat  down  and  wept,  and  sang  this  elegy  over  Jerusalem,' 
and  Ihe  introduction  of  the  Book  in  Ihe  Targum  runs, 
I  '  Jeremiah  the  prophet  and  chief  priest  said  thus.' 
There  is  also  a  passage  in  ihe  Hebrew  canon  itself 
which  was  anclcnlly  interpreted  as  connecting  the  name 
of  Jeremiah  with  our  book.  In  aCh.SSis  we  read, 
■And  Jereniiab  composed  an  elegy  upon  Josiah,  and 
alt  the  singing  men  and  singing  women  uttered  a 
lamentation  over  Josiah  imto  this  day  ;  and  they  made 
it  (i.«. ,  the  singing  of  such  elegies)  a  slated  usage  in 
Israel :  behold  it  is  written  in  the  I^rnenlations '  ;  see 
Jeremiah  ii.,  g  3  (t),  '  Josephus  says*  that  the  dirge 
of  Jeremiah  on  this  occasion  was  eilani  in  his  days 

Lamenlalions.  Jerome  on  Zech.  12it  understands  Ihc 
but  modem 
r  book  was 


passage  i 

wrilers  have  generally  a: 

certainly  written  after  the  laii  oi  Jerusalem,  tne  ou-gcs 

referred  lo  in  Chronicles  must  be  a  se[>arate  collection. 

This,  however,   is  far  from  clear.       'The  mj'p  of  Ihe 

Chronicler  had.  .according  to  his  statement,  acquired  a 

fixed  and  siatulofy  place  in  Israel,  and  vi-ere  connected 

wilh  the  name  of  a  prophet.       In   other  words,  tlicy 

were  canonical  as  far  as  any  book  outside  Ihe  Penta- 


>  ni'ua  implies  no  affecuiion  of  onginali 
{dhiograph)'). 
9  Read  l^ia  (i»le.the  patallelismX 

*  Tom,  if  wtiiien  '□rrv.  would  ensily  till  out 
ITMl-  in  P.  aJ.     (So  paijly  Bu.) 

*  This  passage  of  his  article  in  Exn.  Bri. 
endorsed  W^Kobemon  Sniih  in  OTJcm  iSi 
■a  NflkJcke,  Alllitl.  Lit.  (i8«eX  144. 


y  (Bu.); 


y  Google 
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teuch  could  be  so  called  in  that  age.'  Il  ihus  seems 
highly  probable  Ihat  in  the  third  czntury  B.C.  (see 
Chronicles,  §  3)  ihe  Book  of  Lamenlalions  was  used 
lilurgically  by  a  guild  or  singers,  and  that  a  portion  of 
il  was  ascribed  to  Jeremiah  as  its  author.  Even  this 
evidence,  hou-ever.  is  some  three  centuries  later  Ihan 

discrediled  by  its  connection  with  an  undoubted  error 
of  interpretation.  The  n:rerence  in  Lam.  4»  to  the 
last  tspreseniative  of  the  much- regretted  Davidic  (amily 
is  couched  in  terms  which  (he  Chronicler  Tell  unable  to 
apply  to  any  king  later  than  Josiab  :  Lam.  4  therefore 
had  10  be  a  dirge  on  Josiah,  and  who  could  have  written 
such  a  dirge  but  Jeremiah  ? 

Though  tttere  is  a  considerable  element  in  the 
vocabulary  of  Lflmenialions  which  can  be  paralleled 
in  Jeremiah,  there  are  also  many  important  character- 
istic words  not  used  by  the  prophet,  and  some  dis- 
titictive  Jereniianic  ideas  are  wanting  in  those  poems. 
And  in  spile  of  a  certain  psychological  plausibility  in 
Ihe  traditional  theory  (cp  Jer.8=3  [»i]  13t7  1*  u)  it 
must  be  admitted  thai  the  circumstances  and  the 
general  altitude  of  the  prophet  make  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult 10  conceive  his  having  written  Ihese  poems.  From 
iS  39it  it  is  plain  that  duiing  the  capture  of  the 


1  free 


of  the  ■ 


ould  11 


implied  in  the  poems,  for  the  poems  are  Ihe  expn 
of  unavailing  but  ardent  palrioiiim,  whereas  Jen 
persistently  counselled  patient  submission  to  the  ti 
rule.  The  sense  of  guilt,  ei  Btidde  remarks,  is 
imperfectly   developed    in   LamenU 


1   Ihe  n 


There 
hof  Jere 


Lohr. 

that  in  chap.  3. 
thought  to  lake  a 
may  be  pictured 


ireclly  against  facts — e.g.,  29  nni 

Il   is  at    best  a  very  incomplete  answer 

ip.  3.  where  Ihe  singer's  conipkinl  may  be 

lake  a  more  personal  turn,  Jeremiah  himself 

I  isolation  from  Israel  at  large. 


this  imerpretalion  rests  on  a  single  word  in  3 14 — viz.. 
•pp.  'my  people,'  which,  as  we  have  seen,  should  rather 
be  DUB.  '  peoples,'  so  that  the  singer  of  chap.  3,  as  the 
general  argument  of  the  poem  requires,  is  a  represenla- 
tive  of  Israel  among  the  heathen,  not  an  isolated  tigute 
among  unsymp;idielic  countrymen. 


in  LamenlaUD 

ig  problem  it 
iniih.    Drive 


u  uid  die  Book  of 
>=  Book  of  Jen    - 


..a  of  «. 


ii''tbit^6r. 


13.  UtenttUie.  of  critical  quen 
bercd   that  ih. 


k"J4'.S'.« 


the  Pi.3lnit  of  Ihe 


.-  /Wj/i  L^ifft,  1B79:  S.  Oeilli,  i 
"'in  K'Sc"^Fa„/^f' 


BS7I  iJi^-Cmelric, 


%f  UtigUhfj.  iBoS.  K«en<ioas  of  lh« 
y  G.  Bickfll,  Carmine  l-T  •niMci, 
!  KM  iUi^tiioiff,;  C.i.KtW.PSBA 
;  cp  BudilE.  Fg-fMit..  ;i,  n.  1):  1 
1™  by  J.  DyMnnck^  Tk.T^  I189JI 

xdifly'Buddi 


Mi-it*i  V.'Maata.AlKdtiirUliv 


vi  (tss 

)ndieli 
«.(.875);S.in. 


cm  (au)  viff. ;  SHdi, 

'  Die  KWelieder'^er..'  in  Bl 
lewi,h>;  S.  A.  t,\,i,  in  Z. 
MaicilKaii  works :  Lam.  l-« 


IiAMP,  LANTERN 

GVI  (it»ii  7. 


,  n.  1 ;  Sttinthtl. 

,  ZATWVi  (,tg,)  iio#:(ljim.  *  », 

l-«  probably  by  feiemiih);  M.  Lchr, 

in  ^,4 /•«' 14  (,8,.).  5.^  («r«B»J  .0  ^,i«) ;  .id  rt.  ,,  JK 
(full  itmiuical  labkj  on  Ihe  vocabuUuy  of  Lamrnwiront). 
Winckler  (AOFCI.3M)  rtftn  Luneniiiioni  10  a  paiiial  de- 
siiuciion  of  JenuaJem  in  the  tbne  of  Shcihbainir,  in  which,  he 
thinks,  die  temple  was  not  destroyed.    S«,  however,  ObAtirAK. 

riHc/iH  tnalmenl  10  die  critical  qiKsiions :  but  IMver'iii  ruller. 
T.  K.  C.  (with  some  passages  by  W.  R,  s. }. 

LAMP,  LAMTEBV.  Before  we  proceed  to  a  con. 
sideraiion  of  Ihe  use  of  artificial  light  among  the  early 
Hebrews  there  are  eight  Hebrew  (including  Aramaic) 
and  Greek  terms  which  have  to  be  mentioned. 

Paising  over  jucb  letms  u  Tin,  ■^^^(0.  Ti\iic  ^,  tMrtiift 

and  the  like,  we  have :—  '      ■    ■ 

1.    ■!!,■*»■,  somolinKS  rendered 'candle' in  AVC/.f.,Jobl84 

ai .,  » 1,  etc.),  and  even  in  RV  also  Uer.  M.o, 

1.  TemU.  Zeph.  I  i>),   for   which,    a>    Ihe    Anier.    Keviiers 

»oinRVofJob,if..an'din^viU'ofE1.3Ti».    Co^wwiih 

».  TJ,  irfr,  uiedonlyinafipiradvesenie,  AV'light-iniK. 
)  1 J6,  3  K.  S 19, 1  Ch.  n  7(mg.  '  candle  ■).  hut  BV  ■  lamp '  <w  al» 
In  Prov.  JU  where  AV  '  plowing,'  mg.  'liiihi,-  RVmi- '  tillage- ; 
tee  the  Comm.),  and  AV  also  in  1K.1I4.    Fiom  ibe  samt 

3.  -1^^,  laffUiiaii 


','"'^° 


.-_,  ,...  ._.3  in  Dan.lOsI^ai.),  ihsuld 
as  in  RV,  so  Bl™dy  AV  in  Nah.  S,  (si,  Zecb. 
:red  'lighining'  in  Ex.SO.b  EV.  On  lb« 
e  im^B  (N"h.  a  3  Ul  AV  '  torches ')  Ke  I  Kov', 


ds-J. 

f  Kiuasf-B. 


*.  MfT?^  iMntI/4,  in  BibI 

1^  WX-wfin* 

6.  Avx^^in  •  iw  nMnfV.'iee  i'at^vIiVc 
Ml.  1 1}  Mk.4  31  U.  S  M 11 13  (RV  -Mond '),  ar 
Rev.  ItjiijeitOnRev-,  RVa«-. 'Ct.  lamp-i ^ 

J.  Aw»i(. 'limp'AV  Rev.  4s  8.0,  etc.,  and  EVKIuSSt-B. 
properly  '  torch '  (so  EV  in  Jn,  19  3.  RV  in  Rev.  £c.,  and  RV~«- 
in  Ml.  /.£.).    The  word  was  IramTerrcd  from  the  torch  10  Ihe 

s!"5^,  Jn.  l^sTW'  lantern '  (properly  a  toreh). 
The  oldest  form  of  artificial  light  was  supplied  by 
torches  of  rush,  pine,  or  any  other  inftammablc  wood. 

I  II>lI«l>c^ti<».  ?i"*"f.,:L'S  s," '""  Hi"; 

,ji._._u.  known,  t-lassical  tradition  ascribed 
""^P"-  lu  Inwmlon  ,o  ih.  Join,  .Ito  oT 
Vulcan,  Minerva,  and  Prometheus,  whilst  Egypt,  on  the 
other  hand,  claimed  the  credit  for  herself.  At  all  events, 
iiccording  to  Schliemann,  lamps  were  unknown  in  Ihe 
Homeric  age,  and,  on  the  authority  of  AiheniEus 
(I6700)  were  not  in  common  use  (in  Greece)  until  ihe 
fourth  century  RC  Wilhthe  Romans,  too,  lhe<:ain/Wo 
is  earlier  than  the  luctma  and  Ihe  caHdelatruia.  and 
was  used,  even  in  later  limes,  by  the  poorer  classes 
rather  Ihan  the  more  expensive  lights  requiring  oil. 

The  oldest  kind  of  lamp  is  Ihe  ^ell-shapcd  clay 
vessel  consisting  of  an  open  circular  body  with  a  pro- 
•  n^orintiiui   jcciing   rim   to    present   the   oil   from 

Cyprus  from  the  eighth  to  ihe  fourth  cenlury  B.C.,'  and 
many  Egyptian  specimens,  nscribed  to  Ihe  middle  of  Ihe 
second  millennium,  were  found  al  Tell  el-Hesy.'  These 
rude  clay  vessels  have  survived  in  the  E.  to  Ihe  present 
The  earliest  Greek  and   Ronutn  lamps  [lychni. 


ml  1 


1  Egypt  and    l^lestine. 

ng  (o  Haminel,  SOJ-arab.  Chni 


Ihe  0 


rrviKJ  in  HaL  ,„      

»  Deriv.  quite  obscure;  see  the  Le»».    Accordi 
(ZA  3  117)  the  ■  is  a  nominal  prelix. 

>  UhneTalich'Richter,  A'ffrei,  3^3,  He.^ti,  4 

•  Bliss,  Mmnde/Many  ailttUiOS),  ,36,  fig.  o 
»  Cesnola.  Salaminia  <.<iit),  sjoj^ 


vGoogle 


LAMP,  LANTEBN 

w  even  porcelain  lamps  do  not  seem  10  occur 
before  the  Roman  and  Bytanline  periods  respectively.' 

ip«"™n.  oFXch  w7re?ound  by  Pi'lc^  »l  li^r.»S^Mm« 
pUin,  'sonwiimo  blue  eniinitlltd,  »nd  a  tew  in  copper.'    They 

Chniliim*  <cp  i>A/.  Christ^  AhI.  i.  'Lamps,'  91  g).' 

Generally  speaking,  therefore,  the  lamps  or  the 
Semites  aiid  Egyplians  conirasied  unfavourably  with 
.    B„i_  T._i.v  '•'ose  of  Grecian  or  Roman  manufac- 

"""P*-  thai  the  Hebrew  lamp  underwent  Utile 

improvement  and  elaboration  previous,  at  all  events,  to 
the  lime  of  Ihe  Seleucida;.  We  may  also  infer,  in- 
cidentnlly.  thai  there  ore  no  grounds  at  present  (at  least) 
for  supposing  that  P's  lemple-candelabrum  was  marlied 
by  any  exceptional  beauty — even  in  Samuel's  liroe  the 
sanctuary  was  lit  only  by  a  air  (g  1. 1  above). 

In  spite  of  the  numerous  references  la  the  nlr  in  the 
OT  we  have  really  no  indications  to  guide  us  to  its 
shape,  and  in  the  light  of  the  evidence  above  (§  3)  we 
can  only  surmise  that  it  approximated  to — if  it  was  not 
identical  with — the  plain  shell-shaped  clay  utensil  already 
described.  As  the  interesting  passage  in  a  K.  4io 
proves,  a  lamp  of  some  kind  formed  a  part  of  the 
furniture  of  every  room,  and  the  exceptional  use  of 
miiiiirdk  suggests  that  already  it  was  customary 
the  lamp  upon         '  '  ' 


n  NT  til 


n  elevated  stand.     This  v 


candelabrum  of  the  typical   classical   shape  is 

*n  this  pre-exilic  reference.     The  more  usual 

IS  to  set  the  lamp  upon  a  niche  in  the  wall. 

■mfillM.n^^B,  thaws,  ih*  wick  was  commonly  of 

Flak  It.v.].    Wlmher.'i.'  In  Egypt  (cp  Herod.  »«j),  ih.  oil 

wu  miied  wilh  ult  (to  purify  the  Bame)  u  unknown  ;  see  OlL. 

The  Oriental  prefers  to  keep  a  light  burning  through- 
out the  night  * — a  aistom  not  wholly  due  to  fear  of 

».  Mltf.^  d.,k»=«_...d  Ki„o  (lit;.  CM.  ...-1 

iuai»|iuuiB.  jjj  ^^  familiar  '  ou/er-darliness  of  the 
NT.  Thecontrasi-impkedinlhe  term  'outer'  refers  to 
'  the  effect  produced  by  sudden  expulsion  into  the 
darkness  of  night  from  a  chamber  highly  illuminated 
for  an  entertainment.'  Probably  the  custom  originated 
in  the  widespread  belief  which  associates  and  sometimes 
even  identifies  light  and  life. 

So,  the  evlinKUJthing  of  Kghi  in  the  ceuaiioa  of  lite,  Prov. 
!0»,cpProv.  l3D34»JoblB«  SliT  »).  Similar  i>  ihe  uw 
of  ii;>-<|  1,  a  abovel  and  the  meuphoi  '  quench  (he  coal '  in  1 S. 
14  ;  (Coal.  I  0-  '""  I'll"  ■"■y  'ypify  'he  life  of  ihe  individual, 
of  the  clan,  or  of  Ihc  nslion.    Jn  iS..tl  i;  whete  David  i)  Ihe 

A^ain  we  lind  1h«  wideipread  custom  of  Ihe  ever-buming  sacred 

cp  Paul.  i.  S«ty:,  viiLSBg.nndCJ;ui.  Dkl.,  i.e.  '  Prylaneum.' 
On  Ihe  association   of  the  deity  witb  flame,   see  Fmi.* 

lighting  (be  sacred  lamp  before  the  imanEC  of  Hermei  in  the 
market-place  of  Phar«  before  approaching  it  for  oracular 
purposei.     Tbis  nuy  conceivably,  ifluilnle   I  S.  Bj  where  the 

light  tKcn  CKIinguished?^ 

From   primitive  cull   to  established  cuslom    is   an 


K'', 


Gmkt 


Doughty  found  pa 
Cp  'he  dee  lake 


mHen 


-    ,-  --—.--  ''«•"  '=,"'1" 
^  A»  ii  i&Iandi  Ibe  jHuatEe  i* 
— -■  -*  mriy  in  the  morning  ^% 
Thii  would  be  op 


to  suppose,  tberefore, 
only  10  P,  bul'alia  to 


easy  step.     On  il 
(.Lamp,  in  ;5^ 


of  torches  and  lamps  on 
of  marriage  fesiiviiies  see   , 

Whether,    as    Bliss    has 
lamps  ever  played   a.  pari 

widely 


ing  of  lamps  before  the  dead  i< 
known  to  need  more  than  a  passing  mention  ;  see. 
further,  MOURNING  CUSTOMS.  On  lamps  in  Jewish 
festivals  see  Dedication,  Feast  of.  coL  1054.  and 
Tabernacles,  Feast  of.  s.  a.  c, 

LAKPSACnS,  I  Mace.  IG.j  EV°«-  (after  Vg.  t^Mf- 
s^crs);  EVSaupsames  (?.».). 

LAHCE.  For  I^'l>3,«<iJii,Jer.604iAV,RV  spear.' 
ieeJ«v«LiM,s,WEAPQM.  For  ngS,  rti»MA, ,  K.  18  ss  RV,  AV 
'Unort,'  Me  Spkab,  Wiupohs. 

ItAHD-OaOCODILE  (nb).  Lev.  II30,  RV,  AV 
Ckahslhon,  If.V..  I). 

LAKDIUBK  (^3f ).  Dt.  IS14.  «tc  See  Agbicul- 
TWB,  g  s- 

LAHD  TEN  UBS.  See  Law  and  Justice  (§S  15, 
18]. 

I>AHTEBN  dttANOc).  JnlSjt.     See  Laup. 

LiODICEA  (AAOiiKIA  tTi.WH)  from  tC  every- 
where; in  TR  everywhere  AftoiiKeiA.  which  is  eer- 
lainly  the  eorreel  Gk.  form  [Authors  and  inscrr.].  B 
has  AftoiiKi&inCol.2.  Rev.lw  3m;  but  A&oAiKEiA 
in  Col.  iijijTfi.  Latin,  Laodicea ;  bul  also  Laodicia 
and  other  wrong  forms  are  found.  The  ethnic  is  \\o- 
^IKEYC  [I-at.  Laodiccnsii],  Laodicun,  Col,4i6  [cp 
Coins]).  The  NT  passages  indicate  the  position  of 
Laodiceia'  as  (i)  in  the  Koman  province  of  .Asia,  and 
(2)  in  close  proximity  to  Colosss  and  Hierapolis.  A 
coin  represents  Ihe  city  as  a  woman  wearing  a  lurreted 
crown,  silting  between  <tiPYr<«  ="■!  "Api*-  *hich  are 
figured  as  standing  females.  This  agrees  with  Ihe 
ancient  authorities,  who  arc  at  variance  whether  Lao- 
diceia  belongs  10  Caria  or  to  Phrygia.*  I1  was  in  fact 
close  to  Ihe  fronlier,  on  the  S.  bank  of  Ihe  Lycus,  6  m. 
&  of  Hierapolis  and  about  10  m.  W.  of  Colossi  (Col.  i 
13  iS).  In  order  to  distinguish  it  from  other  towns  of 
the  same  name,  il  was  called  Aa«U«ia  4  xpit  (or  iwi) 
Tif  Aixif  (Laodi(ta  ad Lyctmt.  Strabo.  578). 

Laodiceia  probably  owed  its  foundation  to  Antiochus 
n.  (361-346  B.C.),  and  its  name  to  his  wife  Laodice. 
The  foundations  of  Ihe  Greek  kings  in  Asia  Minor  were 
intended  as  centres  of  Hellenic  civilisation  and  of 
foreign  domination.     Ease  of  access  and  commercial 

strength.  Hence  they  were  generally  placed  on  rising 
ground  at  the  edge  of  the  plains  (Ramsay.  Hill.  Gei'gr. 
^  AM.  Ss).  Such  is  ihe  situation  of  Laodiceia. 
backed  by  Ihe  range  of  Ml.  Salbacus  l,Baia  Dagh]  and, 
to  the  SR.,  Mt.  Cadmus  [k'honas  Dagh).  Being  a 
Seteucid  foundation.  Laodiceia  contained  a  Jewish 
element  in  its  population,  either  due  to  the  founder  or 
imported  by  .^ntiochus  the  Great  alx 
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for 
J  Jos,  AnI.  % 


.10™, 


1  Jerusalem  (Cic.  Pro  F!au 


\  by  tl 


Laodicf 

guaranteeing  religious  freedom  for  the  Jewish  colony). 

1  Also  a  clasiical  cuatom.     Prohahly  the  Aame  wa.;  orieinally 
regarded  as  a  vlvUying  and  fettiliaine  agent ;  cp  ei^pecially 
Fraaer  GtldeH  Bpu^,  3  joj.    One  remembers  that  Hymen  u 
figured  with  a  loFch, 
T  0>.  HI.  St. 

■  [Ai  lea-x  lii  citien  oT  this  name  were  founded  or  renovated  in 
the  later  Hellenic  period.    CpLvcAONiA.l 

*  C^arian.  Pinl.  and  Steph.  Byi.  r.f.  Aniiocheia ;  Phr^'gian, 
Polyh.  fi  57,  Sliabo.  57*. 

•  "•-    '^ h,  jHj.n  „.  Griiek.,.  ,1  /  ,  who  denies  the 


yLiOOglc 


IiAODICEA 


knot    ID    the   imperial 

)fTaiii  the  SE.,  from  Al 
<  imponant  road  from  S 


iDithcm  Phrygia.     The  c 


meeliiiE'pluT  of  ihc  CLbynlic  cumrmtKi,  and  >  bsioliing- 
(Cictira  propDHS  to  cjuh  ibeiv  hi>  [icaiury  luJU  of  evchang 
fajK,  S  ;,  ttiMnia  qua  tiiuilica  fmHKlBlismt  ilrltlU' 
id.  AJ  All.&zi).  To  Ihii  financial  tide  of  the  dly'! 
reftis  Rev.  3  IB  (^  I  counxl  Ihrt  to  buy  of  nx  gold  Irwd 

The  fine  gkjMy  black  nati»t  wool  (of  Ihr  niloiir  called  m 
Sit.  ^78)  nA  made  into  gamenU  of  variout  diapes  and  I 
aod  intackjpcti.1  A  reference  to  thia  trade  it  found  in  Ri 
('  I  counsel  thee  to  buy  of  me  .  .  .  white  nimenl '  [tfiana 
— QOI  the  dajk  gumcnU  of  native  manufacluTeJX  Th< 
Ihm  lapidly  ^ew  rich.     Although  it  was  pasted  ovei 


45iX.it 


tfi^  mWuf).    Hence  the  bout  in  R( 

Asklepios  (iEsculapius)  enjoyed  great  honcnir  at 
Laodiceia.  He  is  there  (he  Grecised  form  of  the  native 
deity,  Mtn  Karos,  whose  temple  was  at  Atiouda,  same 
13  m.  to  the  West  (cp  Neocokos).  It  was  connected 
with  a  great  school  of  medicine.  That  Laodiceia 
identified  itself  v.-ilh  this  worship  is  clear  from  its  coins, 
which  under  Augustus  have  the  staff  of  Asklepios  en- 
circled by  serpents,  with  the  legend  ZtCfii  or  ZtCfit 
4>iXaXi)tfiih  :  Zeuiis  and  Alexander  Philaleihes  were  two 
directors  of  the  school.  The  expression  in  Rev,  8iB 
( ■  eye-salve  to  anoint  thine  eyes  with,  that  thou  mayesi 
see'  RV)  refers  to  the -Phrygian  pov/Aia'  {Tii/ipa  *p<iyia) 
used  to  cure  weak  eyes.  We  may  infer  that  this  was  mnde 
at  Laodiceia.  and  that  the  Laodicean  phpicians  were 
skilfal  oculists.  Thus  the  three  epithets  '  poor  and  blind 
and  naked  '  in  Rev.  a  17,  are  carefully  selected  with  refer- 
ence  to  three  conspicuous  feaiims  in  the  life  of  the  city. 

Of  the  history  of  Christianity  in  Laodiceia  little  is 
known.  From  Coi.2i  ( '/w  them  at  Laodicea,  and /or 
as  many  as  have  not  seen  my  face  in  the  flesh'),  it  is 
clear  that  at  the  time  of  writing  Paul  was  not  personally 
known  to  the  bulk  of  the  converts  at  Laodiceia.  This 
Inference  is  by  no  means  irreconcilable  with  Acts  19 1 
[on  [he  expression  ri  inrrttnK^  Itiim.  '  'he  upper  coasts ' 
AV,  'the  upper  country'  RV,  see  Galatia,  %  7,  eol, 
1596.  and  Phrvgia,  %^\.  The  foundation  of  the  Laodi- 
cean church  must  be  traced  to  Paul's  activity  in  Ephesus 
(Acisl8i9l9io,  -so  that  all  they  which  dweh  in  Asia 
beard  the  word  ' ).  The  acwal  founder  of  the  church 
would  appear  10  have  been  Epaphras  (Col.  I7  4ij/). 
From  CoHiS  we  gather  that  Paul  wrote  also  to 
Laodiceia  when  he  wrote  lo  Colossi  :  but  the  Laodicean 
epistle  is  lost — unless  we  accept  the  view  that  it  is  the 
extant  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (cp  C01.OSSIANS.  |  14I. 
The  epistle,  extant  in  1-alin,  entitled  Efiilola  ad 
Ijudicmsts.  is  a  forgery.'  The  subscription  10  1  Tim. 
— 'The  first  to  Timothy  was  written  from  Laodicea' 
AV— is  also  false. 

The  site  of  Laodiceia  (mod.  Esii-Ilissar.  the  ■  Old 
Castle')  is  now  quite  deserted:  the  ruins  are  many 
but  not  striking.  'The  old  city  has  served  as  a  quarry 
for  Dmitti,  a  large  Turkish  town  at  the  foot  of  the 
Bata  Dagk.  about  6  m.  to  the  southward. 

Ranuay.  in  hb  Cilia  and  BiJtatrict  ^  Pkrygia,  1  yiff. 
Ml/  Siia  M"#.  ««-,  gi™  ™"h  »"  d"'  "  '■"'"'"  "f 
Laodiceia  and  (be  Lycuf  valley  geiierally» 
Litaratnre.  with  map  of  Laodicda.  Map  of  the  Lycui 
valley  in  hisfiBmtntilf^OH.  £«/.>«.  471. 
SeealwAnden(iii,in/<>wni.^//c//filA:5raifi«,lB97,pp.liiu'^, 
and  Weber,/ni^.  dltarth.  /milittlll,  199S.  W.  J.  W. 

'  CaEdaln/DiBcl.  rf,  il\tptai,tfni''lnmri,  AaJimir^p. 
>  t\m  nginn  was  noionously  liable  to  such  viulalions ;  cp 
Stiabo,  (JB,  «i  Vila  Til  aWij,  i»i  i  Auluiia  eSffiiorot. 
1  SeeP. W. ScbiDKdel la ErKband Cruber (iSasX and  Paul, 


LAPmOTH,  RV  LAPPIDOTH  (n'n'B^,  as  if 
•torches'  or  [cp  DTS?,  Ex.aOie]  ■  lightning  flashes' ; 
A4<t>[e]iiwe[BAL]),  husband  of  DEBORAH  (Judg.l4). 
There  b  reason,  however,  to  suspect  that  both  '  Deborah' 
and  '  Lappidoth '  may  be  corruptions,  the  former  of 
the  name  of  the  centre  of  the  clan  of  Saul  ( Ephrath— i.  *. , 
Jcrahmeel ;  see  Saul,  g  i  ),  the  latter  of  Paltiel,  the 
origin  of  which  was  of  course  unknown  when  the 
Deborah  legend  was  elaborated.  The  narratives  in 
)udg.  i  and  Josh.  11,  and  the  song  in  Judg.  fi,  have  in 
fact  most  probably  undergone  considerable  tiansfonoa- 

LAPIS  LAZULI  (Rev.  21.9  RV-w),  the  name  by 
nhich  a  well-known  blue  mineral  (mainly  silicate  of 
aluminium,  calcium,  and  sodium),  the  source  of  ultra- 
marine, has  since  the  Arabian  period  been  designated  ; ' 
it  is  now  brought  chiefly  from  SW.  Siberia,  through 
Persia  and  Turkestan.  To  the  Greeks  it  vras  knovm  as 
odri^dpiit,  to  the  Hebrews  as  -i-bc  sappSr  (see  Sap- 
phihe),  to  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  (most  prob- 
ably) as  the  K*nfJ-stone,  to  the  Egyptians  as  the  ^pd. 
It  was  prized  alike  for  personal  ornaments  and  for  archi- 
tectural decoration.  A  large  number  of  Egyptian  object* 
of  luxury  made  from  It  have  been  preserved  ;  various 
Assyrian  seal-cylinders,  inscribed  tablets,  and  the  like, 
in  tapis  laiuli,  are  also  known  (1450  B.C.  onwards). 
Rumaburiai  of  Babylonia  sends  lo  Naphuria  of  Egypt 
(i,(.,  Amenhotep  IV.)  two  minas  of  uinH-Hoae  and  a 
i»cklace  of  104S  gems  and  uli  a- stones.  There  it 
frequent  mention  of  Biaii  in  the  '  Statistical '  Table 
of  Tholmes  lU.  {/iP  2i»,^}.  and  Rameses  IIL  is  so 
rich  in  B*nfi  that  be  can  offer  pyramids  of  it  in  hia 
temple  at  Medlnel  HabQ.  It  was  one  of  the  seven 
stones  placed  as  amulets  and  ornaments  on  the  breast 
of  the  Babylonian  kings,  and  was  used  to  overlay  the 
highest  parts  of  buildings.  It  ii  sometimes  called 
vini-ladi  (uknii  of  the  mountains),  and  Esarhaddon 
specially  mentions  the  mountains  of  Media  and  the 
neighbouring  regions  as  soiu'cea  of  the  ninif.  The 
inscriptions  at  ed-Deir  el-Behrl  speak  of  it  as  brought 
from  the  land  of  Punt. 

See  Am.  Tab.  B,d«  ISiii  A"«W  jo;  Del.  Aa.  HWB. 
i.D.  'uknO'l  Wi.  .4f;/-lisoiua7ii  WMM,  .4>.  w.  £»r.  379; 
OLZ.Ftb.  i«»,p.39;  Peters,  M^Vi^.SijJus  19s  "0J40. 

LAPWIHO  (n^MI),  Lev.  11 19  Dt,  14.8  AV.  RV 
HoolHjE  {g.v.). 

LASEA  (Acts  278,  noAiC  Xac*i*  [\ftC6ft  WH. 
after  B]:  noAic  &A&CC&  [A],  Xaccaia  [***].  Aaicca 
[tf],  X*Clft  [minusc,  ap.  Ti,]  ;  Vg.  THALA^SA  [tol 
THALAssiA :  codd.  ap,  Lachm,  tha^lassa,  or  thaS- 
SAtA^  From  Acts  we  learn  that  it  was  'near'  (i-fiU) 
Fair  Havens,  and  the  configuration  of  the  coast  there- 
abouu  restricts  us  to  (he  N.  or  the  £  There  was  prob- 
ably frequent  communication  between  the  town  and 
frill's  ship,  which  lay  for  '  much  lime '  at  Faih  Havens 
(f,u,),  TheruinsofLaseawerediscovered,  apparently, 
by  Captain  Sprati,  in  1853.  They  were  first  examined 
and  described  by  the  Rev.  G,  Brown  in  1B56.  The  site 
lies  aboula  mile  NE,  of  Cape  Uon{d)a  (  =  A;wto),  a. 
promontory  resembling  a  lien  couchani,  4  or  5  m.  E. 
of  Fair  Havens,  According  lo  Mr.  Brown,  the  peas- 
ants still  call  the  place  Ijista.  This  position  agrees 
with  that  given  to  a  place  called  Lisia.  which  in  the 
PtuHngtr  Tahiti  is  staled  to  be  16  m.  from  (Jortyna 
(see  Hoeck,  A'rc/alni,  but  cp  Winer*,  g  j,  n.  55). 
The>  true  name,  according  to  Bursian  {6'n>fr.  2567),  is 
Alassa,  and  the  place  is  identical  with  the  'AXal  of  the 
Sladiaimus  Med.  jaa,  and  the  A/f>!  or  Laaii  of  Pliny 
[HNiti);  but  Bursian  is  in  error  in  identifying  the 
remains  near  Cape  Lesnda  as  those  of  Lcben,  one  of 
the  ports  of  Goriyna  (Sirabo  478),  and  in  putting  l.asea 
on  (he  islet  now  called  Traphci  which  lies  ciose  to  the 
coast  a  little  to  the  NE.  of  Fair  Havens. 


yLiOogle 


p.  9(7.    For  cain>  wiih  IcBcnd  SaAi 

ly^.^  -    w.j.w. 

LASHA  (ir^^,  pausal  form  ;  Aic*  [EL] ;  i^C*. 
[A"),  orraiher  Lcsha,  a  frntiticr  cily  of  Canaan  ()'.*.,  on 
Ihe  W.  side  of  Ihe  Jordan).  Gen.  10  i»t-  Jerome  iQuirst. 
11  //*.  (Tm.jand  the  Targum  identify  il  wiih  CaUirrhoe, 
aplace  (amom  foriu  hot  springs,  near  the  Wddy  Zirkd 
Mala,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Dead  Sea  (see  Seetwn's 
account  in  Rider,  Erdt«nde,  15;7S.^).  The  situation 
of  Callirrhoe.  howei'er.  is  unsuitable.  Hal^y  proposes 
to  read  [wS.  IdHa,  which  is  used  in  Josh.  ISi  of  the 
southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  {Reihenkri  hibligua.  8 164} ; 
but  Itie  article  would  in  this  case  be  indispensable.  Scy- 
bold(Z/ir(r,  1896.  p  318/1  actually  identifies  Lesha 
with  Zoar  (nEso  called  Bela),  which,  as  the  southern  point 
of  Ihe  Pentapolis.  seems  to  him  10  be  naturally  expected 
ID  such  a  conleit.  Wellhausen  (C//  15)  maintains  that 
we  should  read  ot'S  l-eshoni '  the  letters  p  and  d  have 
a  close  resemblance  in  their  Palmyrene  form.  In  this 
case,  the  ■  border  of  the  Conaaniies '  is  given  thus— from 
Sidon  10  Gaia.  from  Gaia  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  from 
the  Dead  Sea  to  Lesham— ».*..  Dan  (cp  Leshem). 
Most  probably,  however,  the  original  leii  referred  to 
the  Keniies  or  Kenniuiies  (not  to  the  Canaanites).  and 
the  '  border '  was  drawn  from  Missur  (not  '  Zidon ' )  10 
Gerar  and  Gaia  (?).  and  in  the  direction  of  Sodom  and 
Gamonah  as  far  as  Eshcol  (?) — i.e.,  perhaps  l;lalasah. 
.J  T.  K,  C. 

LASHABOF,  RV  Uulunm  (p-i^:  thc  api^k  (?) 
[B],  om.  A.  Xec^PUN  [L]),  a  royal  city  of  Cajiaan, 
mentioned  with  Aphek,  Josh.  12i8  (EV).  ^79,  'king 
(of).'  before  jiiy?  is,  however,  probably  an  interpol.i- 
(ion  ;  it  is  not  represented  in  S.  Thus  the  true  sense 
will  be.  '  Ihe  king  of  A|Aek  in  Ihe  (plain  of)  Sharon ' 
(see  Aphek).  Those  who  retain  the  MT  suggest  that 
Ijisharon  may  be  the  modem  Sfiidni  [SW.  of  Tiberias. 
Kautzsch,  HS,  renders  MT  'the  king  of  Sharon.' 
Observe,  however  (i)  thai  [^wS  -]^ should  mean  gram- 
matically '  one  of  the  kings  of  Sharon '  (see  Ges.  -Kau. 
g  139  c).  and  (3)  that  Sar5nA,  as  a  place-name,  is 
probably  a  lali  echo  of  Ihe  older  name  of  a  district 
(see  Sharon,  a).  9  in  Josh.  ISg-w-  gives  twenty-nine 
kings,  MT  thirty-one.  It  is  more  likely  that  the 
original  writer  made  thirty.]  w.  r.  s. 

LA8THEHES(A4c6eN[e]i  dat.  [AKV].  -mc  CJ™]). 
the  minister  of  Demetrius  II.  Nicator  (see  Demetrius, 
aj,  who  was  ordered  to  lighten  the  fiscal  burdens  of  the 
Jews.  A  copy  of  the  order  was  also  forwarded  to 
Jonathan  the  Maccabee  (see  Maccabees  i.,  §  j).  and 
appears  in  i  Mace.  11^/  in  a  form  dosely  nkin  to  that 
In  Josephus  Ant.  xiii.  49  [§3  136-130]). '  From  Josephus 
{Ant.  liii.  43)  it  would  seem  that  L.-isthenes  vas  a  Cretan 
who  had  raiseda  number  of  mercenaries  (cp  Crete,  col. 
9SS)  *i'h  which  Demetrius  had  been  able  10  commence 
his  conquest  of  Syria.  The  honorific  titles  bestowed 
upon  him  in  i  Macc.1131/,  (ffi-rY«>4>,  ■wa.ri^;  see 
Cousin,   Father)  lestify  to  his  high  position,  which 

Oelesyria,  or  grand  viiier  of  Ihe  kingdom  (cp  Camb. 
Bib.  ad  bx. }.  Later,  when  quietness  had  been  gained, 
the  whole  of  the  army  of  Demetrius  was  disbanded 
(probably  at  the  instigation  of  Lasihenes)  with  Ihe 
exception  of  the  '  foreign  forces  from  the  isles  of  the 
geniiles'  (11  jS).»  a  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to 
widespread  dissatisfaction  ;  see,  further, 
Trvphon. 


■  The  I 


r=M 


- W"» 

iyJr  "comfaied  »ilh  iht  pitftiahle  roii  «>,■«.  UfA  [Jot.  |  iiS] 

«7rt  Sr  «r)p--  M  .gi.in«  •nt^,^,i.v  [Jo..  I  Tjol-ih. 
rcflding  of  Mice-  being  apparently  a  doublet  with  i^nlDK  read 
for  l-nil<tb»(ii  in  10  J.  ["»  M*cc.bebs,  F.ust,  |  3  end]). 
»  J».  I  119,  no  doubi  cotrecily,  »  ■  ,  J»  Krtr>«. 


See  Roman  Emi 


LATTICE 
LA.TCHBT  (1^7^,  Is.e>7 :  im&c, 

LATIN  (pwM*iCTi)  Jn.  19» 

LATTICE.      Although  the  manufacture  and  use  of 

glass  (more  particularly  for  ornamental  purposes)  was 

,   y.         known  to  the  civilisations  of  the  Knbi  from 

ud  form.  ""  '^'"'^  ""^  '^  *^''*^^-  S  ■  '■  "^  "'' 

w»  iMoi.  ^njioui  evidence  of  the  employment  of 
glass-panes  in  the  consliuclion  of  windows.  Indeed,  no 
openings  such  as  windows  were  at  any  time  common — 
3  fact  which  finds  sufficient  explanalbn  in  climatic  con- 
siderations. In  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  to  avoid  open- 
ings of  any  kind  in  the  outer  walls,  Ihe  ancient  architects 
used  doorways  reaching  to  ten  or  more  feet  in  height, 
which  were  intended  to  light  and  ventilate  the  rooms  as 
well  as  lo  fiiciiitate  the  movements  of  their  inhabitants 
(Hace,  Niuive.  Ijij,  see  Per.-Chip.,  Art  in  Chald. 
Itttiff.).  In  Egypt,  again,  the  openings  were  small 
but  admitted  of  being  'closed  with  folding  ralves. 
secured  .  .  .  with  a  bolt  or  bar.  and  ornamented  with 
can-ed  panels  or  coloured  dei'ices  '  (Wilk.  Anc.  Hg.  1  jSj, 
cp  illuslr.  p.  3fia,  fig.  133).  Of  the  construction  of  ihe 
house  among  ihe  ancient  Hebrews  we  know  but  little 
(see  HOCSB) ;  the  etymology,  however,  of  some  of  the 
terms  employed  for  cerlain  parts '  suggests  constiuelions 
of  lattice  work,  such  as  have  happily  not  yet  disappeared. - 
At  ihe  present  day  Ihe  windows  looking  out  lownrds 
the  street  are  small,  closely  barred,  and  al  a  consider- 
able height  from  Ihe  ground.  In  the  olden  times 
these  windows  seem  to  have  looked  over  the  street, 
and  in  Ihe  case  of  houses  buill  upon  Ihe  city-wall 
oifered  an  easy  escape  into  the  surrounding  country  (cp 
Josh.  2i5  3  Mace.  S-g).      Cp  HOUSE,  f  a. 

The  OT  words  coirectly  rendered  in  EV  '  lattice '  or  '  window' 
t,  10  which  nm^  mt^iak  (EV  light' 
ll£h(4penin^,   window)  in  1  K.  It/. 
\Kt  be  ndded.    or  ibree  other  wards  (not.  s-;) 

(.)  nan(t,  'inMak  (cp  Ar.  ■««**  'to  lie  [a  linoil'),  EV 
'  window/ used  of  the  luiiced  apeningi  of  a  dovecote  (I1.6OS 
ifiM'liK  |BM.\,elc.n,orihei1ukeIorihe9ky(Gen.TiT,c1c, 
■ardMoHnrr  tin  Ik-  ^4  is  tfi^'cj),  find  mctJtphoEiciilly  of  Ihe  e\'Fi 
(Ekd.  123  Imi).  OdHol  lS3(«e»>ti>xi|[Ag'll&>»>vw>'[lJ| 
eometfmm  Mjktu*  [CompL]— i.1.,  njTW;  EV  'diinmey'X  kc 
Coal,  |  j. 

(I)  [i^  *-;/™,  #1.^,  EV  'window,'  Gen.  Ma  Joih.eis 
Judg.5«  Je,.  K„  (where  i«d  v„Vn  with  Mich..  Hi..e.c.X 
no.  necet«.ily  >  meie  opening  Vhn.  10  bore,  perforate).  sio« 
I  iC.  13 17  Ahowi  thai  ir  could  be  opened  and  shut,  but  prub:ihly 
on  opening  provided  with  a  movable  covering  Ol  lallice.work 
(cp  3)^K,>  '  laiiice,'  Judg.  6  se^  Pi.  T  e  Iwheie  AV  '  caiemeni ']). 
■nSn.X'S,  '  I'-^l  ■■  veiy  probably  the  iti  kUUnI,  'pbce  oT 

by  Saigon  (A'<l0ri.  t(>^f.,co'KBi^<ii  ua  W.  Pale^iaii  term 
for  at  gppdii  (Me  Fqhtuki,  coL  1SJ7,  and  reference,  in  Mus*. 
P,m.,  Aa.  HWB i.t,.  xila^n-  In  i  K, /.c, 'n ':]  seenu  to  be 
idcnlisil  with  or  po^bly  a  portion  of  the  C?)H  in  v.  3, 

(3)  D'Sin  (pi.),  kirakilM.  Ct.l4.cp  tlfin  inTgg.  for  \-hn. 

(4)  JtB  {pLX  *™m.Jfl,  Dan. « 10  [.il  Aramaic 
To  thete  AV  add^ 
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.  'buck.'  It  B  doubtful,  hovtra,  whether  thii 
a  Icgitinule.  (a)  Tbc  nuning  of  Ihe  Htb.  root 
diLne,'  is  -ell-e>tib1uhed.  («)  JeiuKn  more  ufely 
s.  iStu  with  T>OX.  ■QMl['{A'M«»ia8,n.  i);  Mid 


is   silent  about   the  wiodcw,  ? ...   ._. 

illy  pasted  ovei  in  ihe  ncnuntiDf  tbsirk  c 

ouj  dduge-leBaidi  (xc  DtLUHK,  I  »,  n.  s),  Ihouel. 
■.  J   inaJenljJly  nrfcis  to  a   'windnw.'!      For  RVi 


MTw; 


«M 


.    Cp  /'JJ^  28 14 


LATER.*     Solomon's  temple  (see  Temple),  besides 
hs  sea  of  broiue  (see  Sea.  Molten),   hud  also  ten 

1.  InKliin.  ^"^  ^'^  **"'■  *"  ''°^-  '"'*  'P 
^  Coals,  g  3,  Fohsace,  3  1  [i];  Xow^ 
9,  but  in  Kinga  x''''p4<lH'^*«  [AL-«y]  ;  Vg.  labrum? 
but  four  times  /afrr,  once  Itba,  and  iwice  concha ).  The 
passage  m  1  K.  (73j'39)*  is  evidently  in  great  confusion  ; 
and  but  lillte  help  in  the  elucidation  of  the  wholly  inade- 
quate details  in  MTs  desctiption  can  be  obtained  ather 
ftom  e  (7  iig. )  or  from  Joscphus  (Anl.  viii.  36).  The 
figures  in  Stade  (CK/l  jjS  3*0/ ),  Nowaok  (HA  2*3/ ). 
and  Beniinger  ^HA  2s.  /  ;  KSn.  49)  may  assist  vague 
conjecture  as  to  what  may  have  been  Ihe  appearance  of 
structures  which  obviously  none  of  the  dcscribers  had 


LAW  AND  JUSTICE 

of  Nebuchadreuar  (3  K.  2ST3i6=Jer,  52t;io;i  cp  Jer. 
2719).  What  iheir  function  was  is  not  staled  in  MT. 
Josephus,  who  must  at  least  have  known  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  temple  of  his  own  day,  says  that  the  laven 
were  'for  cleaning  Ihe  entrails  of  the  animals  sacrificed, 
•nd.l,o0..irfai(>l.' 

On  the  probable  mythologital  signiiicance  of  the 
lavers.  see  Sea  (Molten]. 

The  laver  (Jos.  Ant,  iii.  8j  repi/ipOPrij/KOf)  of  Et. 
SOiS  18  3&16  38S  3939  407  11.  Lev.  811  (all  P)  stood  on 

a.  to  P.    "^  '  ^""  '  *1^'  *  ^^'"^  ■''^  ''^'"  '  *""• 

between  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  aivd  the 

altar.      The  lavcr  bdongs  wholly  to  one  of  the  later 

la  of  P.      (See  Dr.  IntrodS'*,  38  ;  Addis,  Doc,  Hex. 

I.  etc..  and  Ihe  Oxf.  Hex.)     Its  dimensions  or  shape 

made  out  of  the  mirrors  of  the  women  (a  very  late 
Haggndic  addition,  thinks  Weilhausen).  and  its  use  waa 
for  Aaron  and  his  sons  to  wash  their  hands  and  feet 
therein  when  they  entered  the  tabernacle. 


idletiiclE :  perhBpB  w( 
(S«  dbncfibcb-kicbiu,  Ky/nt,  Taf.  IM ;  alw  hi*  noiei  01 
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(1  Ki.  7^-39)  by  S» 
pp.  MS-ISO^  miinly  t 
Cyptui.    The  "iindii 


T,  has  been  Ihroi 


in  Ihe  1 


«<iuaie  to  Ihe  eiplgiutio 


V  of  forty  bflths  (90,1 


if  Ihe  presenl  mate 
ing  •/two  parallel 

old  ii  that  they  were  of 
r,  and  that  they  had  a 
iVic  in.,  s>  cubic  ft.). 

(31s  Eallons)  mull  have  weighed 


....  ,  _  tctipiion.    Each  of  ihein  wu  luurvw,  jik 
ti  lonf ,  lair(/o>.,  fire)cubili  broad,  and  three  (0,  J. 


<»iJ?-.-  «.?=> 


.    Eachconsiatedofnruoo('™'W*^'*.*  •vyiMinfe', 
•vy^.-aw.T.)and  g-aVr (ffi««<" ;  tf.^V"™):  b«t  ho*ihe« 

wilh  AOme  ^uuibilLty  thai  the  ifiaiblm  were  the  primaiy 
eUmenlt  in  the  qiuuJTilaleral  itructure,  aikd  the  mii^rOA  only 
KCDndary.  The  misglrBlk  were  dectmled  with  liont.  Dicn, 
and  cherubim. 

).  Each  baM  reeled  on  lolid  brazen  wheels  1^  cubin  In 
diameter;  Iheaileiof  iheuwheebinnTed  in/il^<>'it—' hands 'or 

4.  The  ten  lavers  as  described  in  Kings  were  ranged 
five  on  llie  right  side  and  five  on  the  left  side  of  the  bouse 
facing  eastward.  According  to  a  K.  18ij  king  Ahai 
(see  Beniinger)  cut  up  Ihe  tulkinSlk  and  removed  the 
mh^fmii,  R^sumably  if  the  laven  themselves  re- 
mained they  stood  at  a  lower  elevation  than  formerly. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  bases  were  renewed,  since  they 
are  said  to  have  been  broken  in  pieces  by  the  aimy 


1  In  J  the  word!  lor  'winil 
and  !VX  CcovninE'8ij)r< 

be  made  upon  ibe  tint,  accor 
'i]i  D-rn  mf  fl|.  For  the 
n,  cp  Jodi.  1 9«  Ja.  M  Si  E> 


and 'roof 'are  ]h^  (Cen.S6) 
etively.  Mr.  S.  A.  Cook  sug. 
■lemenl  that  opening!  wen  ID 
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Law  is,   originally,   cu 

ihown  under  Govehnme 
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Pt^niJiment  (H  ii-ij). 
Private  law  Ipropeily,  etc 
Bibliogtaphy  <|  19). 
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command  were  looked  kipon  as 
law  or  as  constituting  right  This  does  not,  however, 
imply  a  condition  of  arbitrary  lawlessness :  on  the 
contrary,  tribal  custom  formed  a  law  and  a  right  of 
the  most  binding  character.  Its  authority  was  much 
more  powerful  than  that  established  by  any  mere 
popular  custom  in  modem  siKiely,  To  break  loose 
from  tribal  custom  was,  practically,  to  renounce  the 
family  and  trib.-il  connection  altogether ;  any  gross 
infraction  of  that  custom  was  necessarily  followed  by 
expulsion  from  the  tribe  and  deprivation  of  alt  legal 
right  and  protection.  Further,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  in  virtue  of  the  intimate  relation  between  the  tribe 
and  its  god,  every  tribal  custom  is  at  Ihe  same  time  a 
religious  custom— i.r.,  compliance  with  it  is  looked 
upon  as  a  duty  to  the  divinity  by  whom  the  custom  is 
upheld.  This  was  fell  perhaps  more  keenly  in  Israd, 
than  amongst  other  peoples  ;  law  and  righteous- 
ness were  Ihe  special  concern  of  Yahwi ;  in  his  name 
justice  was  dispensed  and  10  him  were  all  legal  ordin- 
ances referred.  To  a  certain  extent  also  Yahwe  was  the 
creator  of  the  law.  Through  his  servants  the  priests, 
he  gave  hi»  'decisions'  (nViin,  tdrilk),  which  were  to  a 
large  degree  instructions  on  points  of  right  Such  a 
divine  utterance  naturally  becomes  a  law,  in  accord- 
ance with  which  other  cases  of  the  same  kind  are 
afterwards  decided.  When  viewed  in  this  light  the 
fact  —  to  our  modern  ideas  so  surprising — that  all 
violations  of  religious  observance  are  looked  upon 
as  crimes  against  the  law  and  as  ranking  in  the  same 
category  with  civil  offences,  becomes  intelligible.  The 
worship  of  the  tribal  god  forms  a  part,  by  no  means 
the  least  important  part,  of  Ihe  tribal  custom  ;  no  dis- 
tinction between  worship  and  other  integral  parts  of  tribal 


*  Joeephus.  however  (.4iir.  viii.  Be,  1 8 j),  makei  lhera4CnblH 
I  A.)  in  depth,  and  thui  of  much  laiger  capacity. 
'  See  foe  eiample  Vg.  of  P.  »B  / :   'et  Ipsum  opui  bauuii 
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noriao; 


initat  I 


S.  dutnge 

from  nomiid  to 

HtUadllfs. 


Lg  of  legal  judgmeniA,  cut  id  tbe  xjise  toml  aloDg 
wiiaa  cDidmongOkd  Li  hajlacornmunLiyarcusIora  and  otfttMas 
in  mUMn  of  law.  Tb»ct>ininiinityafr«Uiiecuibi  traced  birk 
v«y  lir ;  ■iiii  nol  H  done  in  Iimel,'  and  'lolly  in  luael,  which 

qmw  ™lV  limaiG^'w^J^.  J  ij"E(lg"l™/3™o"l.  18 .3" 
The  settlement  in  Western  Palestine,  so  important  in 
all  lespecls.  was  peculiarly  important  in  its  effect  on  the- 
development  of  law.  From  the 
alure  of  the  case  (be  law  had  10 
e  greatly  extended.  The  new  cir- 
umsiances  raised  new  legal  problems. 
For  one  thing,  the  conception  of  private  property  has 
for  peasants  settled  on  tbe  land  a  significance  quite 
different  from  that  which  it  possesses  for  nomads. 
Properly  with  the  Bedouin  is  uncertain ;  it  may  be  gained 
and  lost  in  a  night ;  for  peasants  a  certain  security  of 
ownership  is  indispensable.  Again,  wilh  (he  settlement 
on  the  land  a  certain  dillereniialion  of  ranks  and  classes 

To  the  Bedouin  »ciil  dlslinclioni  In  our  sense  of  the  wmd 
are  unknown ;  wiihin  tbe  tribe  all  arc  '  brolhtn ' :  no  one  ii 

bnnn  wiih  it  great  diHinctions.  'Kich'and  'poor'  become 
'high'  and  'low,' and  tbe  protection  of  (he  poor  uid  of  the  alien 

To  these  considerations  it  has  to  be  added  that,  by 
(he  selllemenli  [he  bonds  of  clanship  came  (Q  be 
gradually  loosened,  and  their  place  (aii«i.  so  far,  by 
local  unions  (see  Government,  §  15) ;  upon  this  (here 
naturally  followed  a  weakening  of  (he  power  which  tribal 
custom  had  exercised  through  the  family.  The  individual 
was  not  so  dependent  on  the  community  ;  he  could  wilh 
greater  ease  break  loose  from  the  restraints  of  custom. 
A  certain  relaxation  of  discipline  began  to  make  itself 
felL  The  laler  view,  therefore,  which  characterised  the 
period  of  the  judges  as  one  of  lawlessness  (Judg.  176  etc. ) 
is  partly  correct.  Custom  had  lost  its  old  power  and 
required  (he  support  of  some  external  authority. 

The  first  step  towards  meeting  this  requiremen(  was 
when,  by  (be  settlement,  the  heads  of  clans  and  com- 
,  ™^   muntttes  (see  Government.  9  16),  giadu- 

au(hority  which  could  be  regarded  as  having 
been  appointed  by  Yabwt  and  could  thus  come  forward 
with  a  claim  (o  legal  powers.      Their  judicial  utterances 

behind  them  the  weight  of  the  whole  community,  which 
was  interested  in  giving  them  effect.  The  dei'elopment 
of  a  kind  of  public  law  was  thus  possible.  In  one 
instance  at  all  events  this  is  plainly  seen — vii..  in  the 
case  of  (he  penalty  for  manslaughter.  Under  (he  (ribal 
system  vengeance  upon  the  raanslayer  is  purely  (he 
aflair  of  tbe  avenger  of  blood— i.f.,  the  fomily :  (he 
support  of  the  tribe  at  large  is  involved  only  in  cases 
where  the  slayer  belotigs  to  another  tribe.  In  settled 
communiliel,  however,  (he  supreme  authori(y  mus(, 
from  a  very  early  date,  have  begun  10  recognise  it  as 
falling  within  its  domain  on  the  one  band  (0  guarantee 
security  of  life.  and.  on  the  other,  gradually  to  displace 
the  perilous  custom  of  blood  revenge  by  itself  taking 
in  hand  the  punishment  of  the  ^yer. 

Tbii  advance  towards  tbe  fonnation  of  an  outside  authority 
wu  at  fini  by  no  means  an  adntnaie  subslicule  for  the  un- 
qualified power  of  cuuom  which  it  sought  10  displace,  and 

There  must  be  an  ocganisaiion  that  would  reiider  possible  or 

The  monarchy  provided  a  system  of  uniform  common 
law  by  furnishing  a  regular  tribunal  and  by  supporting 
wilh  iis  autliority  the  ancient  customs  and  legal  practices. 
The  king  and  his  officials  were  no  legislators ;  in  fact 
for  a  considerable  (ime  after  (he  establishment  of  the 
monarchy  (here  was  no  real  law  at  all  in  (he  modem 
sense.  The  judicial  decisions  of  the  king  and  bis 
officials  were  de(ermined  simply  by  the  ancient  cus- 
tomary practice,  and  some  time,  it  would  seem,  passed 
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before  even  this  law  was  codified,  al[hough  doubtless 
it  may  have  been  common  from  an  early  date  for  single 
legal  decrees  to  be  publicly  posted  up,  for  example,  at 
the  sanctuaries.  The  first  attempt  at  a  comprehensive 
collection  of  legal  precepts  and  a  book  of  laws  is  prob- 
ably to  be  foimd  in  what  is  lutown  as  (he  Book  of  the 
Covenant,  dating  probably  from  tbe  ninth  century 
(Ex.  20i4<23i9;  cp  Hexateuch,  g  14,  Law  Litbka- 

TUIlE,§|6-9). 

A  single  glance  shows  that  the  appearance  of  tbe 
Book  of  (he  Covenant  was  not  the  introduclion  of  a  new 
.    T.„v  «» t-t,.  ^"^  '•  *•"  '*^''  *=*  =■  setting  down  in 

~— "•■      n  nowhere  enunciates  great  legal  prin- 
or  attempts   to   *   '  "  " 


H-iih  a 


s  applici 


it  is  merely  a  colleclion  of  individual  legal  decisions. 
Its  origin  is  clear.  Either  the  frequent  repetition 
of  similar  decisions  had  given  rise  (o  an  established 
precedent,  or  a  single  decision  had  been  given  by  a 
divine  TOrah — in  either  case  with  the  same  result,  (hat 
a  fixed  rule  was  established.  Hence  is  explained  (he 
nature  and  scope  of  the  contents  of  (he  colleclion. 
It  deals  exclusively  with  (he  circumstances  and  in- 
cidents of  every-day  life ;  such  matters  as  (he  legal 
position  of  slaves,  injuries  to  life  or  limb  resulting 
from  hostility  or  carelessness,  damage  to  property, 
whether  daugh[er  or  slave,  cadle  or  crop.  The  ruling 
principle  is  still  that  of  the  Jus  latioitis.  Trade  or 
commerce  as  yet  (here  is  none — at  least  no  laws  are 
required  for  its  regulation.  That  ordinances  for  (he 
divine  worship  and  general  ethical  precepts  for  the 
humane  treatment  of  widows  and  strangers  should 
also  be  included  and  placed  on  the  same  level  will  be 
readily  understood  after  what  has  been  said  alK>ve(g  i). 
Still,  a  distinction  is  made  between  jus  and  fas  at 
least  in  so  far  as  the  form  of  decree  in  the  mUpdrm 
(ethical  and  legal)  differs  from  (hat  in  the  dibdiim 
(relating  to  religion  and  worship). 

The  ol^ect  of  Ihis  codification  probably  was  (o 
secure  a  greater  degree  of  uniformity  in  adjudication 
and  punidiment.  It  is  matter  for  surprise  that  we  are 
nowhere  informni  by  whom  this  collection  was  intro- 
duced as  an  official  law-book  or  whether  it  was  ever  so 
introduced  at  all.  If  what  we  are  told  regarding 
Jehoshaphat's  legal  reforms  (aCh.  I79I  comes  from  a 
good  source,  it  would  be  natural  to  think  of  him  in  (his 
connection  (see  Beniinger,  Camm.  on  3  Ch.  \l<if.). 
On  the  other  hand.  i(  is  also  equally  possible  that 
(he  Book  of  (he  Covenanl  was  never  an  official  law- 
book (like  D(.)  at  all,  that  it  was  simply  a  collection 
undertaken  privaiely  (perfiaps  in  priestly  circles).  As 
containing  only  ancient  law  and  no  new  enactments, 
such  a  collection  would  need  no  kind  of  official  intn 


accepted. 

Wilh  (he  law  of  D  the  case  is  differenl ; 
brought  in  as  the  law  of  the  slate  by  a  solemn 
6.  Tha  Uv  of  D.  ' 


.  1    (6=1    B.C.), 

'  when  king  and  people  made  a  solemn 
'covennnl'  pledging  themselves  to  its  faithful  observ- 
ance (see  a  K.2a..^).  This  accords  well  wilh  Ibe  fact 
that  Dt,  claims  10  be  more  Ihan  a  mere  compilation  of 
the  ancienl  laws  ;  i(  comes  before  us  as  a  new  system. 
Tliough  in  form  and  in  contents  alike  it  connects  itself 
very  closely  wilh  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  its.  literary 
dependence  on  il  being  unmistakable,  it  nevertheless. 
as  a  law-book,  marks  a  great  advance  in  comparison 
with  the  other,  inasmuch  as  it  embodies  an  attempt  to 
systemaiise  bolh  the  civil  and  (he  ecclesiastical  law 
under  a  single  point  of  view,  (ha(  of  the  unique  relation- 
ship of  God  to  his  people.  The  norm  for  determining 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  is  no  longer  merely 
ancient  law  and  custom  :  the  supreme  principle  is  now 
the  demand  for  holiness.  As  a  consequence,  much  of 
what  has  long  been  established  law  must  disappear ;  in 
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Ifae  sphere  of  worslfip,  indeed,  the  law-book  has  ex- 
pressly  in  new  noihing  less  than  a  thorough -going 
lefonn.  In  spirii  the  legislation  is  chaiacierised  by  iu 
humanily ;  humnniiarian  ordinances  of  all  sons,  pro- 
Tuiotis  for  the  poor  and  for  servants,  for  ^vidows  and 
oqibans,  for  leviles  and  strangers,  have  a  large  place. 

The  priestly  law  in  like  manner,  after  the  exile,  was 
inDoduced  much  as  D   had  been   (Neh.S-10}.       This 

L^^^  worship  ;  law  and  ethics  in  the  broader 
sense  are  purposely  left  alone ;  the 
constilution  now  given  to  the  community  everywhere 
presupposes  a  stale  organisation  and  civil  rights.  It  is 
only  exceptionally  thai  matters  belonging  to  the  domain 
of  law  properly  so  called  are  dealt  with,  and  even  in 
these  instances  that  is  done  only  in  so  far  as  the 
questions  are  connected  with  the  hierocralic  system  of  P. 
Within  P.  the  law  of  holiness  {H)  forms  a  separate  cul- 
leclion  (Lev.  17-28  and  some  other  isolated  precepts  ; 

cp  Hexateifck,  S  i6^.  Law  Literature,  g  i$, 
Leviticus,  ^  13-33).  though  it  does  not  seem  ever  to 

into  currency  in  conjuncuon  with  the  Priestly  Law  as 
a  whole  As  distinguished  from  P,  H  includes  ethical 
and  legal  enactments  (especially  Lev.  19),  which  are 
'    ■  !  holiness  of  the 


n  Dl.  ((he  mild  humanity  of  which  il 


e  which  has 


people,  i 

The  tirdA,  however,  the  written  and  official  law, 
related  only  to  a  small  pan  of  civil  life.  Alongside  of 
_   —     ■  -^       il  was  still  left  ample  room  for  the  play 

W™*  l*w-  of  ancient  consuetudinary  law.  Il  is 
much  to  be  regretted  thai  in  the  liii 
corae  down  to  us  we  have  no  codilicalion  of 
suemdinary  law  in  the  fcam  into  which  it  had  developed 
Bl  the  lime  of  the  introduction  of  (he  Priestly  Law.  and 
in  which  it  is  presupposed  by  that  law.  For  long 
afterwards  il  continued  to  be  haitded  down  only  by  oral 
Hadilion.  and  even  amongst  the  scribes  of  a  later  epoch 
there  was  still  sirong  reluctance  to  commit  the  Hildchah 
to  writing, 

«nI4caniinu«d  10  bi  die  iminavabk  found. 


„ - ,  -J  rmbodied  ...  _- 

Misbna.  Tfaii  reiis,  howEvet,  on  an  oldnworii  of  the  period  of 
K.  'Akiba  b.  JoHph  (cim  ito-ds  a.d.),  uiHler  whoM  influence 
il  ptobBbljF  ns  tb>t  ihe  katSdiSk  hitbeno  only  orally  handed 


II  1<«»1  c 


t.zu 


dui  ■ 


yfrag- 


ouM  be  hopeleu 


Hebrew  kw  a.  ihi.  e.ialed  («y)  in  tbe  PenLin  or  in  ibe  Gr«iim 
period.1    (Cp  Law  LiTBHATUitE,  |  »/) 

All  jurisdiction  was  originally  vested  in  the  family. 
The  fother  of  a  family  had  unlimited  powers  of  punish- 
8.J«did«T'r!"'<<^"-38="''P?^2nB/l.     With 
«wti»r^    '*"    coalescence   of    families    into    clans 
^3^"     and  tribes  (see  Government,   g   4)  a 
fiHiOT*.      portion  of  the  family  jurisdiclion  neces- 
sarily also  passed  over  to  Ihe  larger  group,  and  was 
thenceforth    exercised    by   the   heads   of    Ihe  clan  or 
tribe.     The  old  tradition  in  Israel  was  that  tbe  elders 
acted  also  as  judges.     All  three  variants  of  the  story 
of  Ihe  appointment  of  'elders'  as  judges  (Ex.lSi,^ 
Nu.  11 16^    Dl  l.j/)  have  this  feature  in  common 
that  they  place  the  elders  alongside  of  Moses  as  his 
helpers  in  the  government  of  the  people — 1.^.,  in  pro- 
nouncing judgments  (in  the  gloss  Dl  1 15  the  word  is 
quite  correctly  given  as  '  heads  of  tribes ' ).     The  lighter 
cases  come  up  before  the  elders,  whilst  Moses  reserves 
tbe  graver  ones  for  himself.      This  judicial  activity  of 
■  On  ihe  RabUiandifaeMiihniKeScliQr.  GVtW.,  iij. 
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the  heads  of  tribes  and  clans  we  must,  of  course,  r^^d. 
not  as  an  innovation,  but  as  an  ancient  usage.  The 
tradition,  however,  is  once  more  in  accordance  with  the 
facts  of  the  case  when,  as  alongside  of  and  overruling  every 
human  decision,  the  deity  is  regarded  as  the  supreme 
king-judge.  The  weightiest  mailers,  those  namely 
with  which  human  wisdom  is  unable  to  cope,  come 
before  God  ;  for  Moses  dispenses  law  aa  the  servant  and 
the  mouth  of  God — as  a  priest— upon  the  basis  of  divine 
decisions  (see  above,  g  i).  The  people  come  to  him 
to  inquire  of  God  and  he  is  their  representative  before 
God.  to  whose  judgment  he  submits  tbe  case  (Ex. 
13i;i9).  The  same  conditions  continued  through 
the  later  period  1  alongside  of  the  jurisdiction  <A  tbe 
tribal  heads  and  of  Ihe  judiciary  officers  that  of  God  as 

The  entire  position  oiherwise  accorded  to  the  elders 
shows  thai  their  judicial  activity  was  nol  the  consequence 
mCTely  of  an  office  with  which  they  bad  been  invested. 
Their  authority  as  a  whole,  and  in  particular  iheir 
judicial  influence,  was  purely  moral.  In  the  main 
therefore  we  find  the  same  conditions  as  ate  even  now 
found  to  prevail  among  the  Bedouins,  and  so  far  as  the 

avail  ourselves  of  what  we  know  of  these  last  to  supple- 
ment  Ihe   deficieocies    of    our    information    regarding 
ancient  Israel 
AmonjFBi  ibe  Bedouins,  also,  Ihen, 


beiro 


Fuiiber, 


eA"lh^}  kwnncs^iudi^i^i; 


volvedlb 


judgment  of  God  (cp  Burckhudi,  Btm.  93^} 

As  already  remarked  (g  a),  after  Ihe  settlement  these 
elders  in  their  character  as  heads  of  ihe  local  commun- 
ities {liiae  hd'tr.  Tpu  'jpt)  gradually  acquired  the  powers 
ofa  governing  body  (cp  GOVERNMENT,  g  16).  So  tax 
as  their  jurisdiction  was  concerned,  this  meant  that  as 
Judges  they  acquired  a  certain  executive  power  for 
carrying  out  their  judgments.  How  soon  this  develop- 
ment took  place,  and  with  whal  modificalions  in  detail, 
we  do  nol  know.  Stories  like  those  of  tbe  wise  woman 
of  Tekoa  (a  S.  \i^f.)xa.A  of  ihe  trial  of  Naboth  (i  K. 
%\iff.)  prove  the  tact,  at  least  for  Ihe  period  of  the 
earlier  monarchy.  Dt.  knows  of  the  '  elders '  as  an 
organised  judicial  inslitmion.  From  the  manner  in 
which  the  fiinciion  of  judging  is  assigned  to  Ihem  in 
certain  cases,  it  is  clearly  evident  that  the  elders  also  had 
executive  powers  (cp  esp.  Dt.  lSii21»^  22isjK).  In 
this  executive  capacity  they  act  as  representing  Ihe 
entire  body  of  ihe  diizens  ;  this  finds  expression,  m  the 
case  of  death-penalty,  in  the  fact  that  it  is  for  ihe  entire 
community  to  cany  out  the  sentence  (Dt.  17?}.  A 
solitary  exception  is  made  in  the  punishment  of  murder  ; 
even  long  after  ihe  unrestricted  right  of  private  revenge 
had  been  aboUshed,  and  trial  of  crimes  against  life  had 
been  brought  within  Ihe  compelency  of  Ihe  regular 
couris,  there  survived  a  relic  of  the  aniieni  deeply- 
rooted  custom  which  gave  the  avenger  of  blood  the 
right  of  personally  carrying  out  Ihe  death  sentence  on 
tlie  murderer  (Dl.  ISii), 

(a)  Eldtrs. — By  inference  fixim  these  facts  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  the  judges  presupposed  by  ihe 
Book  of  the  Covenant  were  in  the  first 
the  elders  of  the  different  localities 
—  all  Ihe  more  so  as  the  judicial  competency  of  these 
dders  must  in  the  earlier  limes  have  been  still  more 
than  when  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  was 
Singularly  enough,  Ihe  Book  gives  no  sort  of 
of  the  composition  of  the  tribunal,  the  forms 
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of  process,  and  so  forth — in  this  case  also  merely  laking 
«  of  long-established  custom. 


with  ihii 


(pvndenl  relalioji 


(ICV'uiburbs'lcpNu.IlisS«4>J«h.lB3)UlTiiJudg.UM). 

As  the  passages  cited  above  (J  8)  show,  Ihe  juris- 
diction of  Ihe  elders  continued  lo  subsist  under  the 
monarchy. 

(^)  Thi  ATin^-.— Alongside  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
eiders,  however,  and  to  some  extent  limiting  it.  there 
arose  the  jurisdiction  of  the  king.  The  king  was  judge 
par  txcellence  (cp  Government,  g  19).  He  constituted 
a  kind  of  supreme  tribunal  10  which  appeal  could  be 
made  where  the  judgment  of  Ihe  elders  seemed  faulty 
(3  S.144^).  Moreover,  it  was  also  open  to  the  litigant 
to  resort  to  the  king  as  first  and  only  judge  (aS.  16=^. 
a  K.  15s},  especially  in  difficult  eases  (i  K.  3i6/ 
Dl.  179,  see  below  [7]).  Of  this  piivilege  of  the  king 
some  portion  passed  over  10  his  officers  also,  who 
administered  the  law  in  his  name.  Unformnalely  we 
have  nothing  to  show  how  the  jurisdiction  of  these 
ofliccis  stood  related  to  that  of  the  elders  in  its  details, 
and  whether  (or  liow  far)  its  range  was  limited.  The 
same  has  to  be  said  of  the  judicial  activity  of  the  priests. 
That  they  continued  to  possess  judicial  attributes  is 
implied  both  by  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  and  by 
Deuteronomy.  Still,  on  this  point  an  impoilant  differ- 
ence between  the  two  boolu  is  unmistakable.  In 
the  Book  of  the  Covenant  fEx.  22a  [;]),  as  in  the  ancient 
consuetudinary  law,  what  is  contemplated  in  cases  of 
special  perplexity  is  a  divine  decision,  a  lorah  of  God 
to  be  obtained  at  the  sanctuary  :  God  was  the  judge. 

(7)  Tin  PrUsts.—Xa  Dt.  on  Ihe  other  hand  (I79/. 
19i5^j  'the  priests,  the  leviies, '  as  judicial  officers  con- 
slilute  a  sort  of  spiritual  college  of  justice  :  the  cause  is 
not  decided  by  means  of  an  oracle  or  divine  judgment ; 
Ihe  priests  carefully  investigate  Che  case  just  like 
other  judges.  The  studious  care  with  which  the 
sanctity  of  their  judicial  decisions  is  empha^sed  (17 1°^) 
warrants  the  conjecture  that  the  change  is  lo  be  at- 
tributed to  U,  especially  as,  throughout,  we  are  left  with 
the  impression  thai  D  has  it  in  view  to  enlarge  the  juris- 
diction of  Ihe  priests  as  widely  as  possible,  at  the 
expense  of  Ihal  of  Ihe  elders.  The  elders  retain 
within  ihrir  competency  only  a  limited  class  of  offences. 

The  olTcncea  in  queuion  an  mudy  inch  nnlten  hi  aflccl  in 
the  fint  initancconly  thelainily— a9aii'idiiabedicnce(21iai^), 
rinndcr  spolten  Mainst  >  wili  (Mij^),  dEclinatuii  of  a  lenraie 
muriige  i^Tff\  maiwliiughteT.  and  hlood-revcTige  (.Miiff., 
11  tff^     Into  the,  lut-dled    piui^  (!1  ;)   1  luir  h:ind  Km 

"for  thmVahirt  thy  G<jd  hi.    '      ' 
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of  lhi$  legklatioa  and  iti  iubs«quenl  devdopment.  That  this 
studious  offoTt  on  th*  one  «d«  was  viewed  on  the  other  with 
link  bvouT  it  ibown  by  the  fut  thai  in  the  ctnlial  ordinance 
fclaiing  <o  the  iudicial  ftuKlioo  of  p>iesti(17>.^>'thi:  judn' 
if  bynn  inlvipoliitioa  placed  on  a  level  wiih  the  prEeus.  The 
■Emplnt  explanation  is  that  ii  \%  the  king  who  u  intended  here 

as  againtt  the  preteniioru  qf  the  Jeniulem  piicslhood  (cp  the 
quire  anabgout  inteipolation  of  the  judges  in  Vix^/.\ 

The  Chronicler  carries  back  to  Jdioshaphat  Ihe 
establishment  of  a  supreme  court  of  justice  in  Jerusalem 
and  Ihe  appointtnenl  of  professional  judges  in  all  Ihe 
cities  (a  Ch.  IS,...). 

Though  not  absolutely  incTcdible,  the  statement  u  rendered 
(to  say  tlie  least)  lomewhat  improbable  by  the  fict  thai  in 
thu  supiemc  coun  the  hii^h  priest  is  represented  aa  hav. 
inft  the  prqidency  in  oil  ipinrual,  and  the  '  prince  of  the  house 
oTJudah '  in  all  secular,  causes  (see  Beniiniier,  Cfmm.  on  1  Ch. 
VI 4  M).    Apait  fiom  thi^  however,  Dt.  certainly  >eein»  10  know 

Eiekiel  and  P  continue  to  advance  lexically  along  Ihe 
line  laid  down  in  D.  In  Ezekiel's  ideal  future  state,  in 
which  the  king  is  but  a  shadowy  figure  almost  entirely 
divested  of  royal  functions,  judicial  attributes  are  wholly 
assigned  to  Ihe  priests  {Ezelt.  4414).      That   P  also 
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assigns  the  administration  of  Ihe  law,  not  lo  the  secnlu 
authority  but  to  the  piiests,  is  clear  from  the  representa- 
lion  of  Chronicles  according  to  which  even  David  had 
appointed  6000  levites  as  judges  (i  Ch.  £84,  2fl>9}. 
This  theory,  however,  was  never  fully  carried  out. 

in  Etia's  lime  we  meet,  in  the  provincvil  towns,  with  pn> 
fessionsl  judees  who  ace  drawn  not  (iom  rbe  priesthood  but  tnm 
the  ranks  oT  the  ciiy  elden  (Eita  Tii,  10 14).  lliere  wen 
umilar  local  courts  ihrouahoui  (he  counliv  duiine  iha  Greek 
and  Roman  period!  Uud»iiais*>e.;  loi.  BJ  ii.  2*  1 ;  SAM. 
■ltAlOt,Sd/al3,Sayik.U4;  iBM1.ftaalO17Mk.lSgl  it  is  ID 

minor  imparlance  it  was  certainly  by  the  council  of  the  elden 
(cp  Lk.Ti).  IhetfovAif,  thai  judkial  funciionB  «^re  ejiercised  (cp 
Jos-,  J-c-)i  in  the  large  towns  no  doubt  there  may  also  have 

was  that  the  smallesi  local  tribunal  had  seven  mcmben  (cp 
GovKRHMENT,  |  ji  i  «lw  Schttrer,  Cf'/aija/).      In  Intge 
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«.  in  certain  caKS  (luch  as  aciioni  for  debt,  theft, 

y,  elc.)lhree  judjtes formed  a  quorum ($»>,(.  I  I,  3.  ^ 

rerlain  cases  priests  had  to  be  called  in  adjudges 

On  Ihe  great  Sanhedrin  and  lit  jurisdiciiod  see 
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erected  a  '  porch,'  or  hall,  of  judgment,  for  his  own 
royal  court  of  justice  (mjs,!  b^h,  i  K.I?).  Plainliff 
and  defendant  appeared  personally,  each  for  his  own 
case  (Dt.  I7s  21  »o  25i);  on  a  charge  being  made 
the  juilge  could  call  for  Ihe  appearance  of  the  accused 
(Dt.  268).  Such  an  institution  as  that  of  a  public 
prosecutor  was  unknown  ;  the  slate  or  Ihe  community 
in  no  case  overstepped  its  judicial  functions.  In  every 
case  it  was  for  the  aggrieved  or  injured  person  to  bring 
forward  his  complaint  if  he  desired  satisfaction.  He 
also  had  it  in  his  choice,  however,  lo  resort  to  the 
method  of  private  arrangement,  and  refrain  from  coming 

end,  for  no  one  else  had  an  interest  in  bringing  it  into 
coun.  When  there  is  no  complainant  there  is  no  judge. 
The  ■  daysman' is  mentioned  only  in  JobSjsln-^iD). 

The  proceedings  were  as  a  nile  by  word  of  mouth, 
though  in  later  times  written  accusations  also  seem  to 
have  been  known  (Job  31 3s/  ).  The  chief  method  of 
proof  was  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses-  The  father, 
indeed,  who  brought  a  stubborn  and  rebellious  son 
before  the  judge  needed  no  such  support  (Dt.  2lia^); 
but  in  all  other  cases  Ihe  law  invariably  demanded  the 
concurrent  lestimony  of  at  least  two  persons ;  on  Ihe 
word  of  only  one  witness  a  crime  could  in  no  circum- 
stances be  held  as  proven,  still  less  any  death-sentence 
pronounced  (Dt.  176  19.s  Nu.  8630  Mli.  Us6.tf; 
Ml.  2660).  According  10  Talmudic  law  {S/Wiudth  30a  ; 
Biid  A'ammd  Bfla ;  cp  Jos.  Aal.  iv.  81s)  only  free 
men  of  full  age  were  capable  of  bearing  witness  ;  women 
and  slaves  were  incapacitated— a  rule,  doubtless,  in  ac- 
cordance with  ancient  custom,  although  Ihe  OT  is  silent 
on  Ihe  subjecL  Whether  the  adjuration  of  witnesses 
which  is  alluded  to  in  general  lerms  in  P  (Lev.  61)  was 
an  ancient  practice,  we  cannot  say-  A  false  witness  was 
punished,  according  to  Ihe  Jus  tatimit.  by  the  infliction 
of  the  precise  kind  of  evil  he  had  intended  to  bring 
upon  his  victim  by  his  falsehood  (Dl  19iB^),  The 
warnings  so  frequently  repealed  (as  in  Ei!.23r  20i6), 
such  stories  as  Ihal  of  Nabolh  (i  K-  21),  and  Ihe 
remonstrances  of  the  prophets,  show  that  the  evil  of  false 
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ifie  guifiy  party  (Ei. 228(71  .S.  "40X  J. 
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later  occasioiutlty  given  in  wiiting  (Job  13i«),  was  as  a 
rule  cairicd  oui  torthwiih  in  presence  of  the  judge 
(Dt.  S2iB  25^);  in  case  of  a  capital  sentence  the 
witnesses  were  required  to  be  the  liisi  to  sel  about  iis 
eiecuiion.  and  tlte  whole  cotnmuoity  was  expected  to 
lake  an  active  part  |Dt.  17?). 

Though  in  the  paragraphs  that  fbllow.  the  various 
laws  are  arranged  according  to  their  substance,  it  must 
from  the  outset  be  clearly  borne  in  mind  that  the 
ancient  law  of  the  Hebrews  does  not  admii  of  close 

based  on  the  Roman,  and  in  particular  Ihal  the  sharp 
distinction  between  penal  and  private  law  bj  which 
these  last  were  characleriied  does  not  admit  of  being 
transferrol  lo  the  former.  One  of  the  most  striking 
iliustraiions  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  manner  in 
which  theft  is  regarded  by  Hebrew  law. 

In  Hebrew  law  the  dominant  principle  is  the  >jii 
talioais — 'ah  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  toolh  for  a  tooth  ' 

ll.PM«ItaW  (E«-21'*)-  To  understand  this 
BiniwiuouuuB.  ^^,_  in  the  earliest  stage  of  de- 
telopment  which  has  been  described  above,  a  principle 
of  this  kind  had  its  applicability  not  as  a  norm  for 
penalties  to  be  judicially  inflicted,  but  only  as  regulative 
of  private  vengeance.  It  is  for  the  individual  himself 
to  pursue  his  rights  ;  by  universal  custom  he  is  entitled 
to  do  to  the  aggressor  exactly  what  the  aggressor  has 
done  to  him.  In  particular,  in  (he  most  serious  case  of 
all.  Ihal  of  murder,  the  blood -relation  not  only  has  ihe 
right,  but  is  under  the  sacred  duly,  to  avenge  Ihe  deed. 
In  savage  stages  of  society  the  demand  for  vengeance 
is  held  to  be  the  most  righteous  and  sacred  of  all 
feelings ;    the  man  who  does  not  exact   vengeance   is 

An  unqualified /oi  talimis  makes  endless  every  af&ir 
where  it  has  once  been  introduced.  This  appears  most 
clearly  in  blood-revenge.  Naturally,  therefore,  in  the 
early  stage  of  legal  development  now  under  considera- 
tion, when  Ihe  affair  is  held  to  concern  private  in- 
dividuals only,  the  injured  party  has  also  the  right  to 
oome  to  some  other  arrangement  with  the  aggressor 
and  accept  compensation  in  the  shape  of  money  or  its 
equivalent  {cp  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  :  it  mtm- 
hrum  mil.  ni  cam  ™  faMt  taliB  «*).  It  was  a  great 
forward  siep  which  Ihe  Israelites  made — doubtless 
before  they  look  possession  of  western  Palestine — when 
compensation  of  this  kind  was  allowed  lo  lake  the 
place  of  revenge  pure  and  simple.  In  doing  so 
they  look  (he  most  essential  first  step  towards  the 
substitution  of  public  criminal  law  for  private  revenge. 
Compensalion  cannot  for  long  withdraw  itself  from  the 
control  of  general  custom,  and  then  ihere  gradually 
comes  inio  eiisience  a  certain  definite  scale  in  accord- 
ance with  which  such  mallets  are  adjusted  (cp  Ex.  21  «)■ 
Al  an  early  period  Hebrew  custom  seems  (o  have 
demanded  such  a  mode  of  setilemeni  for  eveiy  kind  of 
bodily  injury  (Eii.21i3) ;  but  Ihe  earlier  usage  did  not 
sanction  Ihe  acceptance  of  blood-wit,  except  in  the  one 
case  of  accidental  homicide  {Ei.  21  y=). 

Penal  law.  in  Ihe  strict  sense  of  the  expression, 
constitutes  a  third  stage,  its  dblincll\'e  feature  being 
Ihal  Ihc  duty  of  revenge  is  taken  over  from  the  in- 
dividual by  society  al  large.  Revenge  now  becomes 
punishment,  ihat  which  regulates  ll  is  the  general  interest 
of  the  community  al  large.  Custom,  and  afterwards 
ilatute,  determine  Ihe  kind  and  measure  of  (he  penalty  ; 
Ihe  leaders  of  the  society,  the  constituted  authorities, 
lake  in  hand  the  duly  of  seeing  it  carried  out. 

In  Ihe  ancient  Hebrew  view  of  Ihe  mailer,  however, 
the  object  of  punishment  is  not  completely  attained, 
even  when  the  ideas  of  retribution  and  of  compensalion 
have   found  eipression.      Grave  crimes,    and  specially 
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Ihe  priestly  law,  and  doubtless  also  by  ancient  custom, 
the  death-penalty  was  enhanced  in  certain  cases  by  the 
burning  or  'hanging'  (more  correctly,  impalement)  of 
the  body,  by  which  ihe  criminal  was  deprived  of  the 
privileges  of  burial  (Lev.20i4  2I9  Dt,21ji  ;  cp  Josh. 
7>s).  Dt.  bete  again  has  a  mitigating  tendency,  en- 
joining, as  il  does,  the  burial  of  the  body  thai  has  been 
'  hanged.'  before  sundown. 
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scourging  as  a  punishmeni  occurs  in  Dt.  (25i-3J ;  but 
unfortunately  we  are  not  lold  what  were  the  cases  m 
which  the  judge  was  permitted  or  required  lo  award  il. 
except  in  the  single  instance  described  in  Ut.  22i3^ 
(unjust  charge  against  a  newly-married  btide).  The 
manner  of  carrying  il  out  is  also  described,  ■  Ihe  judge 
shall  cause  [ihe  culprit]  10  lie  down,  and  lo  be  beaten 
before  his  face'  (Dl.  26»)-,  not  more  than  fony  stripes 
may  be  given.  The  later  interpreters  of  the  law  limited 
the  number  to  '  forty  save  one"  (a  Cor.  1  In,  Jos.  AhI. 
iv.81.1]),  doubtless  so  as  lo  avoid  a  breach  of  the  law 
by  an  accidental  error  in  reckoning,  bul  perhaps  also 
because  in  the  late  period  there  was  subsliluled  for  the 
rod  a  three-thonged  scourge,  with  whkh  thirteen  strokes 

The  money  penalties  known  lo  the  law  are  really  of 
the  nature  of  compensations,  not  siriclly  punishments 
(cp  CuNPiSCATlONJ.  On  Ihe  other  hand,  in  a  K.  12iS 
(i7]t  we  read  of  trespass  money  and  sin  money  which 
belonged  10  Ihe  priests ;  but  for  what  offences  these 
probably  they 
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upon  freedom  neither  ancient 
consuetudinary  law  nor  written  slalule  knows  anything. 
On  Ihe  other  hand,  howeier,  we  have  in  the  historical 
books  frequent  mention  of  imprisonment,  stocks  and 
■shackles,'  or  'collars'  (cp  COLLAR.  3),  as  methods  by 
which  kings  sought  to  discipline  disobedient  servants  or 
dangerous  persons  like  ihe  prophets  (Jer.  20  a  28  96 
aCh.  1B.o18js/);  and  imprisonment  certainly  appears 
in  post-eiilic  limes  as  a  legal  form  of  punishment  to  be 
awarded  by  the  judge  (E:ra7a6).     See  Prison. 

From  ihc  modern  point  of  view  il  h  ■  slrifcing  tict  that  Ihe 
Hebrew  legislation  regHrdi  no  punishments  as  inv^ving  dis- 
grace.   In  D(.  tZ&3  the  punithm«nt   by  beating  h  expreuly 
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U  enactments  which  have  been  pre- 
■eii  are  very  meagre  and  defective. 

1,  blood  revenge  was  a  sacred  duly 
'Whoso  sheddeih  man's  blood. 
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by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed' {Gen. 9 j/ )  was  at  all 
lime*  regarded  as  a.  divine  principle ;  the  daly  of 
blood  revenge  belongs  lo  ihe  nearesi  relaiion,  the  GoKi. 
{f.v. ).  In  principle  Ihe  right  to  such  revenge  is  every- 
where recognised  also  by  the  law  (Dl,  19i-i3  Nu. 
35i6-ii).  Siill,  the  transition  to  a  more  sealed  and 
orderly  condition  of  society  entailed  the  result  (among 
others),  thai  Ihe  superior  authority,  as  soon  as  there 
began  to  be  such  an  auiliorily,  look  blood  vengeance  also 
into  its  own  hand,  and  thus  converted  ii  inio  a  death 
penalty  (a  S,  144^),  It  would  appear,  however,  that 
in  pre-eidlic  times  it  never  succeeded  in  wholly  sup- 
pressing privttle  vengeance.  The  most  important  re- 
alriction  of  it  lay  in  the  distinction  now  made  between 
murder  and  manslaughter.  Even  the  Book  of  Ihe 
Covenant  distinguished  Ihe  case  in  which  a  man  '  came 
presumptuously  upon  his  neighbour  lo  slay  him  with 
guile,'  and  ihat  in  which  he  '  lay  not  in  wail  but  God 
did  deliver  him  (his  adversary}  inlo  his  hand'  (Ei. 
21 11^).  It  also  reci^ised  within  certain  limits  the 
rights  of  an  owner  in  defending  his  property  (Ex.  23a/ 
[i/]).  Similarly,  in  Dl.  (ISn-ta).  in  a  case  of  violent 
dealh  a  man's  known  hatred  of  his  advenory  is  taken 
as  evidence  of  murderous  inlenlion.  P  gives  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  murder  with  more  precision  and 
somewhat  differently  ;  murder  is  presumed  nol  only 
where  hatred  and  enmity,  or  lying  in  viail.  can  be 
proved,  but  also  where  a  lethal  weapon  has  been  used 
with  fatal  effect.  From  Ihe  dangerous  character  of  the 
weapon,  murderous  inlenlion  is  inferred  (Nu.35i6^). 
In  ihe  ease  of  murder  all  forms  of  Ihe  law  allow  free 
course  to  blood-revenge,  thai  is  to  say,  the  death- 
penally  is  ordered,  and  thai  with  the  express  injunction 
Ihat  a  composition  by  payment  of  blood-wil  is  nol  lo  be 
permilled  (Nu.BSjr).  The  manslayer,  on  the  other 
hand,  enjoys  the  right  of  asylum  ;  see  AsvLiiM. 
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of  refuge,  of  which  D  nunes  three  for  Jur 
PllHliiKindW.  Palestine rei|>i!clively(Nu. 
In  the  earlier  period  the  right  of  uylum  be 
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Covenant,  and  ifternunla  D,  auume,  what  r  ei] 
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lercy  of  Ihe  avenger  (Nu, 
5.  also.  Ihe  law  permil! 


Ihe  application  of  lalia  only  where  intenlioi 
presumed,  in  injuries  inflicied  in  course  of  a  quarrel, 
for  example,  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  provides  thai 
tbe  aggressor  shall  only  defray  the  expenses  incurred 
and  compensate  Ihe  injured  person  for  his  loss  of  time 
(Ex,21i3^).  For  another  particular  case  of  injury 
which  may  be  met  by  a  Rne,  see  Ex.  21 ». 

The  enactments  relating  10  certain  gross  offences 
against  morality  are  chaiacteiislic  (cp  Marriage.  §  a). 
The  penally  is  death  (Lev.  20 10  ff.  Ex.  22iB  [»])  in  each 
case,  as  also  for  the  offence  specified  in  Lev.  20 18.  In 
cases  of  adultery  the  injured  husband  had  al  all  times 
Ihe  right  to  sby  the  unfaithful  spouse  and  take  venge- 
ance on  her  seducer.  Dt,  categorically  demands  on 
religious  grounds  the  death  of  both.  Only  where 
violence  can  be  presumed  is  the  woman  exempted  (Dl. 

22.!/). 

On  Ihe  Dlher  hand  Ihe  leduciion  of  an  unbelrolhed  maid  was 
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above  (§  i),  also  the  reasons  for  that  being  so.  Idolatry 
and  witchcraft  are  already  made  punishable  with  death 
in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Ex.SSiSic  [1719]).  In 
this  respect  Dt.  is  e«ception»lly  strict ;  even  solicitation 
10  Ihe  worship  of  strange  gods  is  a  capital  offence 
(137-i6).  Finally,  P  places  eveiy  deliberate  transgression 
ofany  religious  ordinance,  such  as  breach  of  the  sabbath, 
or  the  like,  on  a  level  wiih  the  crime  of  blasphemy, 
which  carries  with  it  the  penally  of  lieing  '  cut  od"  from 
one's  people  (Lev.24is). 

To  private  law  belong  personal  rights  and  Ihe  laws 
affecting  property,  bonds  and  obligations,  inheritance 
ia  P»TMMi«l  ""'^  ""'"'''"B*'  Inheritance  and  marriage 
rt5[»;  "*  ^"^^  *'">  elsewhere  (see  Marri.^ge, 
"^  "■  S9  I.  7.  and  cp  below,  g  18).  In  liarmony 
wilh  the  unanimous  view  of  the  ancient  world,  only 
Ihe  adult  free  male  member  of  ihe  community — capable 
therefore  of  bearing  arms  and  of  carrying  out  blood 
revenge— >was  regarded  as  invested  with  full  legal  rights. 

(1)  Sons  and  daughters. — The  son  not  yel  grown  up 
and  the  unmarried  daughter  are  completely  under  the 
power  of  Ihe  father,  as  also  are  the  married  wonuin  and 
the  slave.  Lists  of  fully  qualilied  citiiens  appear  10 
have  been  drawn  up  from  a  tolerably  early  dale ;  the 
image  of  the  'book  of  life.'  already  employol  by  J  (Ex, 
S231 ;  cp  Is.  4j),  would  seem  to  be  derived  from  ihis 
practice,  though  express  evidence  regarding  il  is  not 
forthcoming  till  later  (jer.  2230  Eiek.  13?  Neh.  7s  64 
123>  /  |.  The  fact  that  at  a  later  period  the  twentieth 
year  was  taken  as  Ihe  age  of  majorily  and  fitness  to 
bear  arms  (Nu.lj  Lev.  21-if)-  affords  some  ground 
for  inferring  thai  a  simibr  rule  held  good  for  Ihe 
earlier  limes  also  ;  hut  il  must  not  be  foi^ollen  that 
under  the  patriarchal  tribal  conslitulion  Ihe  indepen- 
dence even  of  grown-up  sons  is  only  relative.  The 
original  significance  of  circumcision  as  an  act  denoting 
the  attainment  of  the  [sivileges  of  full  age  is  treated  of 
elsewhere  (see  CIRCUMCISION,  g  5).  Women  appear 
to  have  been  universally  and  in  every  respect  regarded 
as  minora  so  far  as  rights  of  property  went ;  at  least, 
apart  from  female  slaws,  ihey  hold  no  property  that 
they  can  deal  with  as  they  pk-ase.  They  are  incapable 
of  bearing  testimony  before  a  court  of  justice  (see  above, 
g  to).     See  further  Family,  Marriage,  Slavery, 

(*)  Slrangtrs  and  fortigners. — In  the  case  of  aliens 
dislinclion  must  be  made  between  the  ^r  {-n)  and  the 
n<ikrl{-q^.  (See Stranger  and  Sojourner.)  The 
word  itoirf  denotes  Ihe  alien  who  stands  in  no  relationship 
of  protection  towards  any  Israelite  tribe.  A  person  in 
this  category  would  aa  a  rule  make  but  a  brief  sojourn 
in  Ihe  land  ;  in  cases  when  a  longer  residence  was  con- 
templated application  would  naturally  be  made  for 
tribal  proteclion.  The  nokrt  in  any  case  of  course 
enjoyed  the  ordinary  rights  of  hospitality,  which  means 
a  great  deal,  great  sanclily  attaching  to  the  rights  of 
guests.  Apart  h-om  this,  however,  he  simply  has  no 
rights  at  oil  (cp  Gen.Slis  Joblfti?) ;  the  very  laws  in 
the  humane  legislation  of  D  which  conleniplate  the  ca^ 
of  the  poor  and  the  depressed  in  the  social  scale-    ' 
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usury,  and  Ihe  like — never  once  have  any  application  to 
him  (Dt.  IS3  23»[ii]).  Il  is  quite  otherwise,  however, 
with  tilt  gft—i J.,  ihe  alien  to  Ihe  people  or  to  the  tribe 
(for  the  older  period  what  applies  to  Ihe  people  applies 


protec led  person.     Sucha_ 
of  the  Irital  god.  and  enjoyed 
indeed  the  full  privileges  of  a 


:,  and  acquired  the  si 


t.  in  comparison 
peoples,  a  high 
degree  of  imniunily  and  proleciion.  In  particular  his 
position  had   Ihis  advantage.  Ihal  il  greatly  prepared 
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the  vaj  tor  complete  incorporation  with  tbe  tribe.  In 
tbe  older  lime  be  bad  the  right  of  connubium  ;  it  was 
ID  this  way  that  the  Canaanilis  were  gradually  absorbed 
(see  Marriace.  %  s). 
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From  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  meaning  of  dr- 
cumdsioD  (see  Circumcision,  S  5)  it  seems  doubtful 
wbetber  oncinninicised  girim  also  had  the  right  of 
conrubiiun.  In  general,  the  Book  of  (he  Covenant 
CDJiHned  that  the  g/r  was  not  to  be  trea.ted  with  violence 
(Ex.  22 II  [»]  239),  and,  as  we  gather  from  the  conleil, 
was  al»ve  all  to  be  secured,  without  any  partiality,  in 
bis  full  rights  as  a  protected  stranger  before  the  courts 
of  law.  On  the  other  hand  the  gir — apart  from  the 
Canaanites.  who  naturally  formed  an  exception  here — 
was  roajiiteslly  excluded  from  the  right  of  acquiring 
heritable  property  within  the  territory  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel  (cp  Mic2]  Is.22i«  Eiek.47ii,  where  the  per- 
mission to  do  so  is  brought  in  as  an  innovation). 

D  renews  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  tl 
to  treat  tbe  stranger  (who  is  placed  upon 
Ibe  Lerile.  the  widow,  and  the  orphan) ' 
kindly  (10  tS  Htg2iiii9jf.),  to  admit  him  to  participa- 
boain  tbe  general  gladness  at  festal  times  {Sm  ISii^), 
and  not  to  pervert  his  right  (3*ij  27i9)-  Just  because 
tbe  stranger,  as  such,  occupies  an  inferior  position  he 
has  a  double  need  for  love  {10ig26i-ii).  On  the  other 
hand  his  position  in  D  is  altered  for  the  worse  in  this 
TEspeci  that  the  right  of  connubium  is  taken  away  (Dl. 
^tf.  233  [4]/:  Ex-  34  is/!,  ind  undeniably  for  D  the 
gir  and  stilt  more  the  leiri  occupy  a  lower  position 
in  the  scale  of  humanity  (cp  Dt.  I491)'  In  all  this  it  is 
rqarded  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  glr  shall  in  a 
ctTtaiD  sense  at  least  accommodate  himself  to  the  religion 
of  his  protectors  (£1.  2Si3  20ia  DlSu  Itiiff.  26  ii 
SI  13),  Still,  even  in  this  respect  the  older  times 
demanded  but  little :  he  might  even  keep  tip  his  own 
sacra  (cp  i  K.  11;/  ISji);  moreover,  he  need  not 
observe  the  rule  with  regard  lo  clean  and  unclean  meats 
|Dt.l4.,). 

P  carries  its  demands  upon  tbe  ger  much  farther  :  he 
is  required  to  shun  idolatry,  the  eating  of  blood  or  that 
which  is  torn,  and  in  general  everything  that  as  an 
'abomination'  could  ilefile  tbe  Israelite  (Lev.  I7B  loX  '9 
18i6  20>Nu.I&io-ia;  epDt.l4ai). 
Xoc  only  ]■  he  obliged  (o  obKTve  (he  sabbath  and  permitted 
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On  tbe  other  hand  the  gir  enjoys  the  fullest  protection 
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junctions  of  D  renewed  (Lev.  19^/  cp  23aj  266).  but 
also  equal  rig;hls  before  the  judgment  seat  are  expressly 
secured  10  him  (Lev.2*ia  Nu.35ij).  an  essential 
advance  on  the  mere  appeal  to  humanity  contained  in 
the  older  laws.  The  points  in  which  his  privileges  still 
bR  short  of  those  of  the  full  citizen  are  mainly  two  ;  he 
is  excluded  from  the  worship  properly  so-called — t.g. , 
from  tbe  Passover  (Ex.  I247/.},  perhaps  also  from  (he 
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urther,  Ihe  mcquisition  of  landed  propeny  is  rendered  imposaiblt 
I  him  by  the  operation  of  the  law  of  trie  < 
ilow.lTs).    Fi^lly.no^«npwn3.nlsra 
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Thus  the  gir  is  by 
equality  with  the  Israeuie. 

The  laws  concerning  property,  so  far  as  they  have 
come  down  to  us.  relate  to  the  disposal  of  rsil  and 
movable  esta.te,  borrowing  and  lending,  bonds  and 
obligations. 

Buying  aid  iriling  in  ancient  Israel  were  transacted 
in  very  simple  fashion,  and  the  various  questions  arising 

"'  this  period  a  commercial  people. 

Certain  formalities  in  the  more  important  transactions 
of  buying  and  selling,  especially  in  the  transfer  of  land, 
became  customary  and  obligatory  from  an  early  period. 
The  simplest  and  most  ancient  of  all,  doubtless,  was 
that  which  required  thnt  the  purchase  should  take  place 
in  tbe  presence  of  witnesses  (cp  Gen.  28;-3o),  Trans- 
actions of  this  kind  (as  of  every  other  kind)  might  be 
further  ratified  by  oath  and  gift. 

Tbe  fint  mention  of  a  formal  dred  of  sale  occurs  in  the  tine 
of  Jeremiah  [JeT.A26^);  According  10  the  simplest  interpreta- 
tion of  the  passage  it  was  executed  In  duplicate,  one  copy  being 
sealed  «nd  the  other  open,  boih  co|»e9  oein^  handed  over  for 
preservatioD  to  the  custody  of  a  third  party  (ocherwise  Stade  in 
ZATtViiTiUitib.  In  the  case  of  such  a  documeui  wilnessei 
and  signatures  would  of  course  not  be  lacking.  From  Jer.  8244 
we  can  see  that  In   the  time  of  Jeremiah  the  execution  of  a 

Another  ancient  custom  is  met  with  in  the  Book  of 
Ruth  (4?) ;  tbe  seller  gave  his  shoe  10  the  buyer  in 
token  of  bis  divesting  himself  of  his  right  of  ownership 
over  the  object  sold.  In  connection  with  this  is  to  be 
interpreted  the  expression  in  Ps.  608  [10]  {cp  IOS9  [id]), 
where  'casting  one's  shoe'  over  a  thing  signifies  the 
act  of  taking  piossession  (see  Shoes,  %  4). 

The  same  syoilioliial  action  came  into  use  jDl.  SS9)  in  cue* 
equivalent  ID  Tenunciition  of  right  of  inheritance.    The  original 

(he  wrilerof  Rulh  knows  it  only  as  an'archieologicalTacI. 

A  limit  was  set  to  the  free  disposal  of  property  by 
the  duties  of  piety  which  a  person  owed  to  bis  ancestors. 
To  ancestral  land  the  Israelite— like  any  other  peasant 
proprietor  —  felt  himself  bound  by  the  closest  lies. 
The  paternal  properly  was  sacred  ;  there,  oflen.  the 
bther  was  buried,  and  children  and  children's  children 
were  expected  also  to  be  laid  there  (i  K.213).  It 
is  in  this  fact  that  we  are  to  seek  (he  explanation  of 
Ihe  provisions  regarding  the  right  of  redemption  thai 
acted  as  a  check  upon  Ihe  right  of  free  sale.  Ancient 
custom  from  an  early  date  had  giien  the  kinsman 
(lawful  heir  ?)  a  right  of  pre-emption  and  also  of  buy- 
ing back  (Jer.  32  6^).  A  legal  enactment  on  this 
subject,  it  is  true,  does  not  occur  earlier  than  in  P 
(Lev.  26^5/).  It  is  open  to  question  whether  the  right 
of  repurchase  (here  conferred  upon  the  proprietor  himself 
rests  upon  ancient  legal  custom  ;  Ihe  enaclment  in  P 
stands  most  intimately  connected  with  the  year  of  jubilee. 
The  right  is  unlimited  as  regards  holdings  or  houses  in 
the  country ;  but  in  the  case  of  houses  in  walled  towns 
it  lapses  in  the  coiuse  of  a  year  (Lev.  25i9/. ).  This 
also  may  well  have  been  in  accordance  with  the  ancient 
practice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  regulation  according 
to  which  all  real  properly  which  has  been  sold  (houses 
in  towns  altme  excepted)  shall  revert  again  10  the  old 
proprietor  at  the  year  of  jubilee  occurring  every  fiftieth 
year  (see  Jubilee),  and  without  compensation  (Lev. 
26i3^),  belongs   to   the  theory  peculiar    to    P.     The 
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effect  (if  course  is  lo  convert  every  purchase  into  a  lease 

Bornno'mg  and  lending. — Here  also  down  to  the 
po5i-exilic  period  the  provisions  of  the  law  Indicate 
1..  B.rro.1.11!  EU"l''i'*J;„„""  e^^"™  o^' 


indlvlcluBl  poverty  ;  li  knows  nothing  of  any  kind  of 
crejit  system  such  as  necessarily  springs  up  with  the 
development  of  commerce.  This  fact  must  never  be 
lost   sight  or.  if  ute  are  lo  understand  the  old  Ie 
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id  of  which  the  manifest  object  is  simply 
to  protect  ihe  poor  debtor  against  the  oppression  of  a 
tyrannical  creditor  {cp  Pi^dge). 

The  old  consuetudinary  law  look  for  granted  that  the 
creditor  would  seek  security  by  exacting  a  pledge. 
In  this  case  he  w.-is  prohibited  by  ancient  custom  from 
detaining  the  outer  garment  of  the  needy  debtor  after 
sundown,  this  garment  being  practically  his  only 
covering  (Ex.  22a6  [is]).  Moreover,  propriety  forbade 
the  exaction  of  usury  from  a  fellow  Israelite  {nothing, 
however,  is  said  as  lo  any  distinction  between  legitimate 
and  usurious  interest  [Ex. 22 is  (94)];  the  clause,  'ye 
shall  exact  no  usury  of  blm  '  is  a  Inter  gloss  in  the  sense 
ot  D;  cp  We.  CWga).  The  debtor  who  was  unable 
to  meet  his  obligations  was  liable  not  only  to  the 
utmoil  limit  of  his  property,  but  also  in  his  ovm  person 
and  in  the  persons  of  his  family  ;  the  creditor  t»uld  sell 
them  as  slaves  (3  K,4i  Neh.5s6  Is.SOi)-  IntheBook 
of  the  Covenant,  however,  it  is  already  provided  that 
an  enslaved  debtor  and  his  belongings  shall  be  released 
in  the  seventh  year  of  his  ensbivemeni — a  provision  that 
amounts  ton  remission  of  the  remaining  debt  (Ei,  21 3;). 

That  these  humane  regulations  were  unsuccessful  in 
Ihe  attainment  of  their  object  is  shown  by  the  constant 
complaint  of  the  prophets  who.  with  one  voice,  reproach 
the  rich  for  their  hardness  in  dealing  with  their  debtors. 
In  full  sympathy  with  the  prophetic  spirit,  D  accordingly 
made  the  regulations  more  stringent. 

TIk  pTdhibiiion  agftimt  taking  the  mantle  in  pledge  wav  «■ 
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make  Kleclion  of  Ihe  jdediEe  ihu  auili 
debtor;  he  mnii  tdu  th*  pledge  the 
The  prohibition  of  umry  ii  h  extend 

of  any  kind.    So  far  «  fclkw-IsraeliK 

no  distinction  between  usury  and  inlerest  <Dl.  aSlBfaol/,  q> 
E«k.  IS  isjfT).  In  Ihe  oueoflhe  foreigneT,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  taking  of  uiury  a  al loved. 

The  law  rdaling  lo  releasing  enslaved  debtors  was 
extended  by  D  so  as  to  enjoin  the  remission  of  every 
debt    in   the   seventh    year  (Dt.  IGi^  ;    cp   especially 

Di,]  as  meaning  merely  that  repayment  of  the  debt  is 
postponed  for  a  year).  That  the  law  was  thoroughly 
unpraclii:al  indeed,  and  that,  strictly  carried  out.  it 
would  put  a  speedy  end  10  all  lending  whatever,  the 
framer  himself  shows  that  he  is  more  or  less  aware ; 
hence  his  urgent  appeal  to  Ihe  benevolence  of  his  com- 
patriots :  Beware  that  there  be  not  a  base  thought  in 
thine  heart,  saying.  The  seventh  year,  the  year  of  release, 
is  at  hand  :  and  thine  eye  be  evil  against  thy  poor 
brother,  and  thou  give  him  nought'  [v.  g,  cp  the  cold 
comfort  of  v.  n).  With  these  e-hortalions  Eaek.  I85/ 
may  be  compared.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
precepts  so  impracticable  in  many  parts  should  have 
had  no  very  great  result  (cp  Jcr.  848^).  The  Jews 
of  Liter  times  understood  vny  well  how  lo  evade  them; 
the  famous  Hillel  is  credited  with  the  invention  of  the 
frosbal—'ra. .  a  proviso  set  forth  in  presence  of  the 
judge  whereby  the  creililor  secured  the  right  of  demand- 
ing repayment  at  any  time  irrespective  of  the  occurrence 
of  the  year  if  remission. 

The  regulations  of  the  Priestly  code  were,  broadly 
(peaking,  as  unpractical  as  those  we  have  been  con- 
sidering. 
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The   prohibition   of  usury   remains  in   force  <Lev.  !1  JJ  lK>. 
The  selling  of  Jht  debtor  into  slavery  is  peroiitied,  but  mitigated 

fret  laboiin'tbrwaRes.'  The'eiMncipaiion  T^  longer^d 
for  the  seventh  year  of  sbvcry.  but,  in  corropondence  with  the 
whole  Kheme  of  P,  is  postponed  lo  the  vear  of  jubilee,  Tecurrinj 
eveiy  filly  years.    In  Ihii  year  alu  all  real  property  ihal  hu 

belon^i^.  This  on  the  one  hand  guards  againtl  Ihe  unfortunate 
possibtlity  of  the  libeialed  slave  finding  himself  in  a  stale  of 


SfS 


>hich  n< 


17.  DamsEes.  ' 


of  the  enslaved  aie  conoetned. 

Of  suretyship  the  law  has  nothing  to  say.  That 
such  a  thing  was  known  and  that  it  had  led  to  some 
disastrous  experiences.  Is  shown  by  certain  of  the  pro- 
verbs, which  are  so  pointedly  directed  againsl  it  (Prov. 
e./:22j6/(, 

CompensaliQn  for  damage  lo  propfrly. — In  the  Bmk 
of  the  Covenant  the  ruling  principle  for  this  is  that 
liability  attaches  only  10  Ihe  parly  whose 
culpability  (whelh«-  intentional  or  un- 
intentional) can  be  proved,  or  legally  presumed.  Such 
culpability  attnches,  to  begin  with,  very  cleaily  in  cases 
ot  deliberate  injury,  especially  in  that  of  ihcfL  If  it  is 
sought  to  apply  to  Hebrew  law  the  distinction  made  in 
Ihe  Civil  Law  between  private  law  and  penal  law,  theft 
falls  under  Ihe  former  category ;  this  appears  from  tbe 
fact  that  it  establishes  a  claim  to  compensation  only, 
and  is  not  liable  10  punishment  as  a  crime.  At  most. 
Ihe  compensation  exacted  assumed  a  penal  characler 
only  in  so  far  as  by  ancient  consuetudinary  law  its 
amount  had  to  exceed  Ihe  value  of  what  had  been  stolen 
(double,  for  money ;  fourfold  for  sheep,  fivefold  foe 
cattle;  see  Ex,2l3T  [22.]  223M6r5]). 

If  the  thief  cannoi  be  detected  with  CBTiainty  the  party 
found ^Ifuihy  <ltl  cases  where  two  Islaeliles  are  concerned)  after 


S.W<[7j^)L     Inc. 


(.the< 


igible  * 


A^l"-'^ 


'here  a  wPter-jnl  had  been 

ighbout's  beast  had  fallen  inlo  il  (Ex.  21  jA 

v4  wjKiv  uiLUB  ivK  Bt  ktige  luid  wroughi  havoc  in  a  cuhivated 

6eld  (Ex.  VS  s  [4I),  or  where  a  coring  ox  had  tione  any  mischieir 

'"     ■"        "^        when  cattle  had  been  stolen  from  a  careleis 

lilioD:  cpon  the  Olher  band  KTilirll  see 

instances aregiven in  Fji^6[s|  mLiI-.  On 

haJf b^n'^snTinSi^'lvi  "uS^KJnMlx.  M?  wX.'whe«  ■ 
domestic  animal  has  been  torn  by  wild  bessis  {irfiol?!/  ijliaj); 
cp  alwaa  14(131  with  23  If  (i.lSlis  with  ai 56.    Oniheiepainli 

The  occasional  references  in  P  are  in  agreement  with 
the  mildness  of  the  ancient  law.  Whoever  has  em- 
bellied,  or  stolen,  or  appropriated  lost  properly  is 
mililly  dealt  wiih  if  he  voluntarily  confesses  his  fault ; 
he  must  restore  what  he  has  unlawfully  appropriated 
and  pay  a  fifth  of  the  value,  over  and  above,  as  a  line 
(Lev.24.8a.  6«-,4[e.-5])- 

The  right  of  inheritance  among  the  Israelites  belonged 
only  to  agnates — the  only  relations  in  the  strict  sense 
la  TnkHii.    "f  '1'*  word— the  wife's  relations  belong 

Only  sons,    not  daughters,   still 


fell  te 


There 


loshon 


IS  the  property  ot  th 


hold   ( 


Mohammed's  lime  (cp  a  S.  18«/  i  K.  Hij^  a  S,  87/ : 
also  Gen.  493/  cp36»;  the  whole  inslilution  of  levirale 
marriages  probably  finds  its  explanation  here) :  cp 
MARRtAGF..  §  7,  Kinship,  %  10.  The  law  of  inherit- 
ance, as  just  stated,  appears  to  have  been  common  to 
all  the  Semites  (WKS,  Kin.  54.  364).  in  this  respect 
differing  in  an  impoi  tant  point  from  that  of  Rome, 
which  otherwise  was  also  one  of  agnates ;  in  Roman 
law  at  least  daughters  still  remaining  under  the  paternal 
roof  could  inherit.  Stade  (CC/];^/:)  deduces  the 
custom,  so  far  as  Israel  is  concerned,  from  the  ancestor- 
worship  which  anciently  prevailed  there  ;  he  alone  could 
inherit  who  was  capable  of  carrying  on  the  cult  of  Ihe 
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person  from 


(he 


I.      It  seems  preferable. 

elweeii  inheriiance  and 
Among  other  Semitic 


dulj   of    blood   rev 
peoples  all  on  whom  this  outy  lay  naa  aiso,  otigmniiy. 
the  right  of  inherilanee.      In  OM  German  law  likewise 
ihe  two  were  intimately  connected. 

Among  the  sons,  ancient  custom  gave  to  the  firstborn 
(/.*.,  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  faiher)  a  double  portion 
(I>l21i7:  cp  FiKSTBORN).  It  was  indeed  always 
possible  for  ihe  father  to  deprive  the  eldeji  son  of  this 
Wrthright  and  besiow  it  upon  a  younger  son  (op  Gen. 
49321. #  1  K.l..-,3).  and  (he  favourite  wife  (as 
mighi  be  e«pecl«3)  seems  frequently  to  have  contrived 
this  for  Ihe  benefit  of  her  own  eldest  son.  Cuslom,  how- 
ever, did  not  approve  of  this  passing  by  of  [he  eldest 
son.  and  D,  in  agreenwnt  with  Ihe  ancient  usage,  posi- 
tively forbade  it  (21  ij-ir). 

the  more  probable  view  i^  (bat  it  fell  undivided  to  the  lirtlbom. 
who  had  10  m^ike  some  kind  of  proviaion  for  the  orbvri-    The 

II  least— rhil  of  mainlaininc  the  female  memheni  of  the  &mil)r 
vho  remained  nnmanied;  by  the  death  of  ibe  ^her  the  finl- 
b«n  became  at  any  rate  head  of  Ihe  family. 

The  sons  of  concubinei  had  also  a  right  of  inheritance 
(Gen,  21  to/ ),  but  whether  on  an  equality  with  the  other 
sons  we  do  not  know.  Ii  must  be  remembered  that 
Hetirew  antiquity  did  not  recognise  a  distinction  between 
k^iliinate  arid  illt^timale  unions  in  the  setise  of  Ihe 
Gr;eco- Roman  jurisprudence  (see  Family.  §  8). 
Much,  however,  depended,  il  would  seem,  on  the 
goodwill  of  Ihe  father  and  of  the  brother,  and  no  ftied 
legal  custom  eslablished  itself.  By  adoption  of  course 
full  right  of  inheritance  was  conferred. 

When  a  man  died  without  leaving  sons,  ihe  nearest 
agnate  inherited  ;  but  along  with  the  inheriiance  he  look 
over  Ihe  duly  of  marT)'ing  Ihe  widow  of  Ihe  deceased 
(see  M.iRBiAGE.  9  7/).  If  ihis  was  not  done,  the 
childless  widow  returned  to  her  own  father's  house, 
whence  she  was  free  to  marry  a  second  time  (Gen.  38 11 
Lev.22n  Ruth  16/). 

The  later  law  eihibits  a  change  only  with  respect  10 
the  inheritance  of  daughters,  conferring  upon  these 
the  right  to  inherit,  in  ihe  absence  of  sons.  Il  is 
slill  onlr  by  exceplional  fovour  that  the  daughters  in- 
herit along  wilh  Ihe  sons  (Job  42 is).  The  express 
object  of  Ihe  alteration  of  the  law  is  staled  to  be  to 
prevent  a  man's  name  being  lost  10  his  family  (Nu.  27*). 
Ai  the  same  lime,  however.  Ihe  inheriting  daughters  are 
enjoined  to  marry  only  within  their  father's  tribe,  so  thai 
the  bmily  estate  may  not  pass  to  an  outside  family  (Nu. 
36i'i>).  As  has  been  pointed  out  by  Slade  (G 1-7 1  »0p 
it  is  not  improbable  thai  in  this  we  have  a  compromise 
wilh  ihe  older  view  according  lo  which,  strictly,  (he 
nearest  agnate  ought  to  inherit,  undertaking  al  the  same 
lime  the  duty  of  leviiale  marriage  (see  Family,  §  S), 
jusi  as  wai  ihe  case  in  old  Athens,  where  the  inheriting 
agnate  had  the  duty  either  of  marrying  the  daughter, 
or  of  making  a  provision  for  her  suitable  to  her  station. 
The  later  law  made  provision  also  for  the  case  of  there 
being  no  marriageable  daughter,  enacting  that  in  thai 
event  Ihe  relations  of  the  husband  and  not  those  of 
the  »ife  were  to  inherit  (Nu.275-ti). 

Dal  Mtiaiulu  Rrckl  ttcbil  Jtn   ptrirSiam/irtiu/fti  Tal- 

GmtJillrBtJ^rrriM/titSi}):  iheHdnwAnJiiealogiesofDe 
Weiie,  Ewald,  Keil,  ScbeeE.  Beniinger,  Nowu:k ;  ulicln  in  thg 
~'    '        'eiafHein]|t,Winei  Schenkel.Bnd^RIefam;  Kuenen, 
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In  the  present  article  v 
origin,  the  history,  and  the  general  character isiics  c 
those  pans  of  the  OT  which  are  immediately  con 
necied  with  Hebrew  law.  In  Ihe  main  these  are  li 
be  found  in  the  Pentateuch  ;  outside  the  Pentaieud 
the  most  important  piece  of  Law  Literature  is  Ih 
closing  section  of  Eiekiel  (40-48).  The  mai; 
elemenls  in  this  literature  consist  of  (a)  actual  laws  0 
decisions  in  written  form.   (J)  legal  theory,    includin, 


i  lite 


in  post. 


,   „        ^  Mishiui),  ideal  systi 
Ezek.  40-48;  see  below,  %  14)  and  theories  of  the 
origin  of  institutions  (these  especially  in  P  :  see  below, 
817/.),  (f)  eihtHiaiions  lo  obey  Ihe  laws  (very  character- 
istic of  H  and  D  :  sceg9i3-i5|. 

According  to  Hebrew  or  Jewish  theory.  Yahw*  is 
the  source  of  all  law  (Law  and  Justjce,  §  i ).  Moses ' 
,   . ,_.  — , the  medium  through  whom  il  was 

tion  with  the  various  orders  of  law  we  find  such  forniulie 
as  ■  And  Yahw^  said  unio  Moses,  Thus  shalt  thou  s.iy 
untoihechildrenof  Israel' (Ex.  20  m.  cp  20>i,  and  also 
34tr,  concluding  laws  of  3414-36  fcp  i>.  10]  J);  'and 
Yahwi  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.  Speak  unto  the  children 
of  Israel'  (Ex.  25  1,  and  so,  or  similarly,  repeatedly  in 
P) ;  cp  further  Dl.  4i/  s  384.  At  a  later  period  Ihe 
Jews  (ormiilated  Ihe  theoiy  thai  Ihe  oral  law  or  Irndilion 
(subsequently  written  down  in  Ibe  Mishna  and  other 
halachic  colicclions),  as  well  as  the  wrillen  law  or  scrip- 
the  tirsl  instance  communicated  to  Moses — 


d  the 


oued  to  Mose»  oraHy,  a 


Joshua,  and  Joshua  to  the  elders,  and  the  elders 
10  me  prophets,  and  the  prophets  to  Ihe  men  of  the 
great  synagogue '  ( Pirl^  Ahhilh,  1 1 ). 
From  Ihe  Jewish  point  of  view  iherefijre  Law  Literature  Choth 

*^tf^vWp»r  of  the  N'T— was  aubtcquently  wiitten  down.  It 
is  alwa^  the  oriKin  of  law,  bDwcvcr.  nther  than  erf  the  vrrilmf 
down  of  the  law  that  was  of  primuy  inleren  and  inporunce 
lo  the  Jews.  Moses  aiands  preeminent  afl  Ihe  hunun  DiediuDk 
through  which  Ihe  Law  came  to  Israel ;  thouEb  in  the  writii^ 
down  of  the  Law  Esa'"  pan  is,  accordlne  to  lewisb  ttadilioo- 
at  least  a>  iniportani  ai  that  of  Moses  (Canon,  I  T7>. 

For  presenl  purposes  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  al 

consequcnily,   ai   least  indirectly,   their 
:o  Moses.      We  need  only  refer  10  (a)  an 
exceplion  and  {b)  a  consequence. 

(fl)  The  prophets  also  were  regarded  as  media  of 
Krilh — i.t,,  instructions,  laws — and  Ihe  priests  al 
various  periods  delivered  '  instructions.'  *  The  pro- 
phetic inslrucliona.  however,  scarcely  ct)rrespond  lo 
what  we  generally  understand  by  law,  and  Ihe  priestly 
instructions  are  explanations  of  ihe  law  or  laws  of 
Yahwt  with  which  Ihe  priests  were  entrusted  (Hos.  46, 
Jer.  2a  18ia)  in  reference  to  specific  circumstances  (r.f.. 
Hag.  2..).» 


Ther. 


1  Lev.  IDs)  A 
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(*)  The  conseqii 
law  is  that  Ihe  Hel 
plicitJy  record  ihe  introduction  ot  a  new  law.  We  are 
Ihus  deprived  of  what  might  otherwise  furnish  us  with 
simple  and  straightforward  evidence  with  regard  to  the 
date  of  the  various  bodies  of  law  preserved  in  the  OT, 
The  nearest  approach  that  we  possess  to  such  direct 
evidence  of  (he  change  of  law  at  a  definite  dale  is 
tumished  by  Eiekiel  in  his  ide^  sketch  of  a  future 
Jewish  constitution  {Eiek.  40-48) :  in  this,  old  customs 
which  had  Ihe  sanction  of  earlier  law  are  condemned 


which  subsequently  gained  validity.  These  changes 
are  directly  revealed  by  Yahwi  to  Ihe  propbeu  In  D 
also,  the  i^te  of  which  has  been  determijied  by  crilinsm 
within  sufficiently  narrow  limits,  older  laws  are  abrogated 
in  favour  of  new  ones  ;  but  here  the  laws  arc  traced  to 
Moses,  and  aie  not,  therefore,  as  in  Eiekiel.  directly 
represented  as  new,  though  indireclly  the  sense  uf 
novelty  is  here  also  clearly  fell  (cp  below,  %  13). 

Before  proceeding  10  a  synthetic  history  of  Hebrew 
Law  Literature  based  on  Ihe  criticism  of  Ihe  several 
»  •n_>^  _  bodies  of  law.  we  may  notice  the  exiemal 
SJ?^  „a.»»,-m,f,.,.n.»ly  tor  tl»  «■!!» 
period  very  scanty — of  the  existence 
and  ditTusion  o(  such  a  literature  among  the  Hebrews. 
Law.  but  not  necessarily  Ihe  individual  written  laws  or 
Ihe  entire  literature  of  law,  was.  as  we  have  seen, 
allributed  to  Moses.  In  the  main  the  hrsl  four  books  of 
the  Pentateuch  merely  relate  oral  communications  which 
were  to  be  orally  communicated  to  ihe  people.  Ei. 
34»t/  U),  however,  records  that  Moses  wrote  the  short 

the  covenant  between  Yahwfi  and  Israel ;  a  similar 
statement  is  found  in  244,  but  Ihe  precise  limits  of  the 
*  words  of  Yahwi '  there  said  to  have  been  writlen  down 
and  the  source  of  the  statement  (whether  J  or  E)  are 
uncertain.'  Traditions  were  also  current  among  the 
Hebrews  that  Ihe  dccalc^ue  was  written  by  the  finger 
of  God  on  slone  tables  (Ex.Sl.B  32.6  E,  Dt.S.o)- 
Again  Hos.  Sti  implies  Ihe  existence  in  the  N.  kingdom 
of  written  laws,  which  Ryle  {Canen,  33).  however, 
inclines  to  regard  as  prophetic  leaching  ;  if  the  text  be 
sound  (which  is  doubtful),  the  number  of  these  written 
laws  must  hare  been  large.  We  have,  thus,  altogether, 
sufficiently  good  and  complete  evidence  thai  written 
laws  existed  at  least  as  early  as  the  eighth  or  ninth 
centuries  B.C.  in  both  kingdoms.*  The  context  of  the 
passage  in  Hosea  (cp  Jer.  7"/.)  implies  that  these  bws 
had  regard  rather  to  social  and  moral  life  than  to 
cultus.'  Such  is  the  character  of  Ihe  major  port  of  Ihe 
laws  in  Ex.  21-23,  On  the  other  hand  the  laws  of  Ex. 
S4ii->6,  said  by  J  to  have  been  wfiiien  by  Moses,  are 
for  the  mosi  part  concerned  with  Ihe  cultus. 

For    whom,   then,    we    may  ask.   were    these    law* 
written?    Who  were  to  read  them?     In  what  sense 

tainly ;  but  it  seems  likely  that  such  collections  ot 
written  laws  were  io  the  first  instance  intended  for 
the  priests  whose  duly  it  was  lo  give  decisions  (cp  Law 
AND  Justice,  %  3,  end).  When  (some  of)  the  laws 
of  Ex.  21-23  became  incorporated  (probably  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighth  century}  in  E,  and  those  of 
Ex.  34 11-16  (somewhat  earlier)  in  J  (see  EXODU.S, 
§§  3vi.-ix.  4).  they  became  Ihe  possession  ot  a  brger 
circle.  To  all  appearance  both  these  sets  of  laws 
codify  existing  practices,  and  do  not  introduce  changes. 


gardcd.      The  code  may  1 


It  oetn  a  coiiecilon  of  rules  re: 
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1  ihe  relation  of  thcK  coda  to  ib 

3sii,.  Havi./,  4. 
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There  was  no  need,  therefore,  for  their  publication 
merely  as  laws.  Their  appearance  in  Hebrew  literature 
is  raiher  due  to  the  growth  of  an  historical  literature 
(yet  see  Kue,  Htx.  %  is,  ET  37a). 

The  publication  of  Dl'  in  the  seventh  century 
marks  an  imporlani  stage  in  Ihe  history  of  Law 
4.  dMoUUOiL  t^-f"'"™'  Dt.  was  tbe  library  em- 
bodimeni  of  a  rehgious  reformation, 
the  principles  of  which  affecied  many  established 
customs.  Its  publication  therefore  was  necessary :  il 
was  essential  (hat  the  people  at  large  should  know  what 
was  required  of  them  by  the  new  law.  There  are  in  the 
book  passages  which  clearly  imply  (hat  such  publica- 
tion was  contemplated  by  its  authors,  and  we  leam  from 
a  K.  22/  that  they  saw  their  designs  carried  out.  E\ea 
so.  however,  we  musi  not  Ihink  of  the  book  ns  having  a 
large  circulation  among  many  classes  of  readers.  Most 
of  (he  people  were  to  become  acquainted  with  it  by  hear- 
ing it  read  to  them  period! callj  by  the  priests  and  elders* 
|Dt.  3I»-i3,  cpa  K.23it),  just  OS  according  10  the  theory 
of  the  book  il  was  in  Ihe  first  instance  read  to  ihem  by 
Moses  (285861;  cp  I5  3I14  2»»o  SOio);  Ihe  only 
copies  of  which  we  actually  hear,  in  addition  to  the 
original  which  was  to  be  kept  in  Ihe  temple  (31 1«),  ate 
Ihe  copy  which  was  to  be  made  for  Ihe  king  (H'S)  and 
the  copy  engraved  on  stones,  referred  to  in  Dt.  27  2/-  ! 
(on  which  see  Driver,  and,  on  the  text  and  tradition 
Plaister). 


n  thd  hands  of  JiuiraclDn  of  die  people. 
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I  even  of  Dl.  ii 


snile  were  probably 


iy  marked  by  much  le^l  tiiidy 
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I  16/}.    The  >>me  may  be  uid  of  thecal 

Certainly,  from  (he  time  of  Dt.  onwards,  references 
to  written  law  become  frequent.  Life  is  no  longer 
ordered  merely  or  even  mainly  by  long-established  and 
am.  and  in  cases  of  doubt  by  the  oral 
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Of  course  long  afie 

writien 

awhodbecoi. 

e  a 

well- 

recognised  instilulion.  many  still  depended  for  thdr 
knowledge  of  it  on  hearing  it  read  to  them  (see  Neh. 
8  13i-3).  The  circulation  of  copies,  however,  must  have 
become  increasingly  large ;  Ihis  is  in  pari  indicated  by 
(he  existence  of  (he  class  of  scribes.  The  number  of 
people  who  possessed  and  read  the  law  was  certainly 
considerable  in  the  second  centiuy  &c,  (i  Mace.  ]  j6/). 
Later  Ihe  rrnding  of  Ihe  law  was  widely  practised  ; 
it  formed  the  staple  ot  Education  {f.v.  §  3/.;  cp 
SchUrer,  Oyy»,  II3S4.  ET  ii.  2so). 


,U  Jew, 


«  Cai 


ION   |«);bi.llhi>i»™ly 
ipd  by  (he  f  peaGcally  legal  1 

™?y'*e«  (^lut  I  ™i^ 
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of  in  origin,  see  Deutebonomv  Ot  ^jf.). 
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ic  law,  the  people  of  the  boi 


S.  Blx  FoiocU.  ! 


Jrniih)  the  penile 
".*»)■ 

The  history  ot  Hebrew  and  Jewish  Lnw  Uteralure 
may  be  divided  into  six  periods — vii.  (i)lhe  pre-Josianio 
,  (SS6-9):  (a)  'he  Josianie  (§§  .0-13) ; 
•■  (3)  the  esilic  m  "4-'6)  1  U)  'he  «rlier 
post-exilic  (S§  17-19}:  (St the  Uler  post-exilic  (g  ao/); 
and  (6)  the  Rabbinic  (§g  aa/.J.  From  what  has  been 
said  already  (^  9-4).  it  will  be  easy  to  understand  thai 
a  hleralun  of  Law  in  any  very  precise  sense  o(  the 
lerni  begins  only  with  the  second  (Josianic)  of  these 
periods  ;  in  the  ^rst  we  have  to  do  with  the  formulation 

with  the  puUication.  for  general  penisal  or  recitation, 
of  any  legal  work. 

I.   Pn-Jmianic  Period. — Wrillen  laws  were,  as  we 
have  seen  (§  3).  known  in  Israel 
S.  BaCon 

Joriah.  _ 

essential  features  unrecognisable,  in  the  Pentateuch — 
in  particular  in  Ex.20-24  34:  see  also  Ex.  13}-i«. 
Others  are  probably  incorporated  without  much  greater 
editorial  modifications  in  other  masses  of  law.  especi- 
ally D  and  H  ;  but  the  consideration  of  these  latter 
can  be  let^  to  later  sections.  We  will  confine  our 
attention  for  the  present  to  the  laus  which  are  clusely 
connected  with  the  prophetic  narratives  ot  the  Hexa- 
teach.  and  (on  this  ground  and  on  others}  may  be  re- 
garded with  greatest  probability  as  represenling  early 


the  eighth  century  B.C. 


If  this  be  the  Q 


Certainly  d 


u^ly  argue  merely  from  their  ff. 
it  oodei  had  been  colkcled  ('■  b 


,-!».9(&pKue. 
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leukd  agiicullunl  incieiy.    See  ExoD 
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(d[v  Rtdt^  and  the  people  of  the  wnd  beatme  a  peopk  of  Ihe 
bi»k'(We. /'ni/.<<l,  tis>      'Ai   the  kiiiorical  and  pro^elical 
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These  remnanu  of  [»e-Josianic  Hebrew  law  fall  into 
diflerenl  classes  when  r^arded  in  respect  of  their  form. 
1   'Wnwl.'.™!  *«  fi"''  (0  absolute  commands  in 

'^^J^  Ex.20,-.,      (the      Decalogue).      Ex. 

J™**"^**  34,o-a6i  (Ihe  s<^callcd  'oldet  deca- 
logue'), and  Ex.  20>3->*'  (21  15-17)  22.«-aug-3i  23i-j 
6-19  :  deuleronomic  expansions  often  accompany  these 
ancienl  commandments  in  their  present  selling — see 
especiiilty  Ex.204-6  i^  •>/■  "*  17  22ji-j*s7  23  io  11*; 
(a)  hypothetical  instructions  based  presumably  on 
precedent— a  codification  of  consuetudinary  law — in 
Ex. 21.-1,  .8-j6  22.-17  =5/  234/ 

jf  Words  (on 3i> ;  s-  -■  ' "- ' '■' 

t«  (Ex.lO)  w 


Decalogue  (E, 
poHd  thai  ihe  . 


en  lermed  (Di.  S  «  4i,  lOA  a<  al» 

-alogue-  (Ex.  M 17) ;  and  unie  have  >up- 

InEi.  14148.  On  the  other  hand  ibehypo- 
a  of  Ex.  i\  i-i4,  eic,  appear  10  have  been 
tpeciAcally  leimed  judgmenis  <o<cSpc)— see  Ex.  21 1  and  per- 
haps 11 3 1  and  cp  Nu.  is  M  (rcfemng  10  vc.  16-13X 

Ultimately,  it  need  not  be  doubted,  these  two  distinct 
types  of  laws  had  ditferent  origins.  The  main  religious 
B  Thrir  '*'"'"  "">"  "'  "  comparatively  early  date 
O^ta^  have  been  throi»-n  into  a  scheme  of  ten 
''"*"^  commands  ;  later,  under  the  influence  of 
the  prophetic  leaching,  and  perhaps  as  a  sel-off  fcp  Ihe 

ritual  decalogues,  other  schemes  of  ten  words  mainly 
inculcating  moral  duties  may  have  been  framed.  An 
ancient  rilual  decalogue  seems  to  underlie  Ex.  S4ii-a6 
{Decalogue,  %  5) :  individual  commands  of  this  kind 
appear  elsewhere — e.g..  in  Ex.  23 iB  (  =  343s)-  A  moral 
decalogue,  scarcely  earlier  in  origin  than  the  prophets 
of  the  eighth  century,  clearly  survives  in  Ex.  20. 

The  "judgments.'  on  the  other  hand,  will  have 
originated  in  decisions  given  on  particular  cases  by 
priest  or  other  judicial  authority  (cp  I.AW  and  Justice, 
1 4).  These  judgments,  again,  need  not  all  have 
originated  at  the  same  lime  or  place ;  Ihey  may  very 
welt    as    they    stand    represent    a   selection    from    the 


and  U 


this    may  be  due    the   differences  of  form   noticeable 

Whilst,  however,  such  differences  are  certainly  re- 
markable, and  seem  best  accounted  for  by  dilTcrence 
of  origin,  we  have  not  sufficient  data  to  enable  us  to 
determine  in  more  than  a  quile  general  way  what  ihose 
differences  of  origin — whether  of  time  or  place— actually 
were.  In  particular  it  seems  a  fruitless  task  to  allempl 
to  reacb  an  actual  earlier  form  of  the  '  Book  of  the 
Covenant '  by  a  series  of  transformations,  such  as  Roth- 
[Bundeibuck,  18B7)  has  pi 


SoB) 


_  ...  history   of   both   the   'words'   and   Ihe 

Mrt^T^  'judgments.'  The  decali^ue  of  Ex.84 
*™'^-  certainly  seems  lo  have  formed  pari  of 
the  main  prophetic  source  J  (Exootjs,  g  3,  vii.|;  Ihe 
Decalogue,  generally  so-called  {Ex.20),  pan  of  the 
prophetic  source  E,  though  whelher  in  an  earlier  (E,) 
or  a  laler  {E,)  form  is  disputed.  The  'Book  of  the 
Covenant,'  again  (Ei.20j»-'23i9),  is  also  by  most  re- 
garded as  having  formed  part  of  E,  though,  as  we  have 
seen  (§  6),Baentsch  thinks  ibat  il  was  iirsi  incorporated 
by  JE.  However  Ihal  may  be,  further  allernative) 
arise.  Had  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  an  independent 
existence  in  writing  before  it  came  10  form  part  of  E  or 
JE,  or  was  il  the  compiler  of  one  of  those  works  who 
first  brought  logeiher  from  different  wrillen  or  oral 
sources  the  'words'  and  Ihe  'judgments'?  These 
questions  also  musl  be  left  undecided.* 

One  point  further  only  needs  lo  be  emphasised  here. 
Neither  J  nor  E  nor  JE  came,  by  the  incorporation  of 


le  the  c 
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thcM  colleclions  of  law  lo  be  a  law-book.  The  laws 
torm  but  a  small  pain  of  (he  whole  and  are  incorporated 
nol  with  a  view  to  gain  recognition  For  Ibem  ;  for  (hey 
were  based  on  long-eslablishcd  precedents,  or  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  Decalogue  of  Ex.  20)  Ihey  embodied 
some  of  the  moral  dulies  on  which  prophetic  teaching 
naturally  laid  sires;  :  (hey  owe  (heir  place  lo  a  bistori- 
ml  motive — ihey  are  specimens  of  those  customs,  enjoy- 
ing the  sanction  of  Yahwi's  favour,  which  were  observed 
Id  Israel 

3.  Tlu  Jmianie  Period. — The  second  period  brings 
us  to  the  first  specimen  of   Lai     '  ' 


10.  Time  of 


intended    for   publicity 


The  historical  cause  of  (his  new  depar(ure  was  the 
religious  reformation  cirried  out  under  Josiah,  and 
the  leading  doctrinal  motive  of  the  reformadon  was 
(he  unity  of  Yahwi ;  the  main  reform  aimed  at  in 
practice,  (he  B.boli[ion  of  local  sanctuarie  and  the 
centralisa(ion  of  worship  at  JerusEtlem.  This  one  main 
reform,  howei'er.  involved  mnny  important  changes, 
especially  in  the  sacrificial  customs,  (he  sui(us  of  the 
pnests,  the  right  of  asylum  (see  SACIlFICIf ;  PRiESr. 


B6 


1.  §  3l- 


:    find    1 


<f  the  e. 


ii.  u«aMr«iomy  ^^  .^,  ,^^  ^f  Deuteronomy  which 
UbutOV^Uon.  „i,«  i^  f„^d  elsewhere  (DEUTiCB- 
ONOur,  ^  ^ff.)  it  will  suffice  (o  notice  here,  that, 
regarded  from  a.  literary  point  of  view,  the  book  con- 
sists of  three  elements  :  (a)  previously  existing  laws, 
in  some  cases  much,  in  others  probably  bu(  little,  if  at 
all.  modified  (3  la);  {b)  regulations  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  contemplated  reforms  {9  >3} ;  (f)  exhortations, 
accompanied  by  ihreats  and  promises  and  illustrated  by 
historical  retrospects,  to  cany  out  the  inj(mction5  of  the 
book  (§  13).  The  first  element  is  common  to  Deuter- 
onomy and  the  historical  works  of  the  preceding  period 
which  embody  laws  (g  6),  The  second  anil  third  ele- 
ments entirely  difTerentiate  the  new  from  the  older  litetary 
form.  The  purpose  of  tbe  earlier  historical  works  was 
to  record  aiid  glorify  the  existing  order  of  things :  the 
purpose  of  Deuteronomy  was  to  condemn  and  displace 
(ha(  order.  In  the  earlier  period  laws  owed  their 
position  in  Uterature  lo  an  historical  interest ;  hence- 
forward history  becomes  an  exponent  of  legal  theory — 
at  first  (especially  in  the  Books  of  Kings  in  their  final 
form)  of  the  deuteronomic  theory,  and  later  (as  in 
Chronicles)  of  the  priestly  theory  (g  17). 

We  (um  now  to  a  fuller  survey  of  the  various  ele- 
menis.  and  of  the  history  (so  far  as  it  can  be  discoveml 
(H-  surmised)  of  the  fusion  of  them  as  seen  in  the  existing 
book  of  Deuieronomy. 

(a)  PrtvioMtly  txating  iava.—\\.  has  long  been 
recognised  that  Deuteronomy  is  in  large  part  based  on 
,_  .  the    taws    now    found    embodied    in    (he 

utiunr  ■Pf°P*"=''<='  '>!"Ta'i''e=  of  our  Hexateuch. 
The  extent  of  this  common  mailer  may  be 
Men  Bl  a  glance  by  consulting  the  comparaliv'e  table  in 
Driver's  Deut.  (iv,  -vii. ) ;  see  also  Deutbronomv.  g  9  ; 
EXOOLTS  ii..  %  4.  The  close  relation  between  the  two 
bodies  of  legislation,  often  extending  to  •verbal  caincid- 
tnces,'  is  (hus  summed  up  by  Driver  (8)  :  ■  Nearly  (he 
whole  ground  covered  by  Ex.20»-233)  is  included  in  it 
[(be  deuteronomic  legisladon].  almost  the  only  exception 
being  the  special  compensations  to  be  paid  for  various 
injuries  (Ex.  21  iS-22i6).  which  would  be  less  necessary 
in  a  manual  intended  for  the  people.  In  a  few  dses 
the  law  is  repealed  veria/im,  or  nearly  so ;  elsewhere 
only  particular  clauses  ;  in  other  cases  the  older  law  is 
expanded,  fresh  definitions  being  added,  or  lis  principle 
extended,  or  parenthetic  comments  attached,  or  the 
law  is  virtually  recast  in  the  deuteronomic  phraseology.' 

(Yet  see  Deuteronomy,  %  9.) 
«73S 
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In  addition  10  this  legal  matter  found  in  the  extani 
earlier  codes,  we  have  much  similar  matter  not  found 
(here,  I(  is  reasonable  lo  suppose  that  this  also  was 
derived,  though  by  no  means  always  without  editorial 

(S  7|,  whether  oral  or  wriiien.  Down  lo  a  period 
much  Ia(er  than  that  now  under  considera(ion  (he 
priests  gave, oral  decisions,  to  which  cm  many  ritual 
points  those  in  need  of  instruction  were  referred. 
From  established  and  traditional  decisions  of  this  kind, 
as  well  as  from  written  sources,  the  deuteronomic 
writers  (like  the  com[riler  of  H  ;  below,  %  15)  may  well 
have  drawn.  Particularly  noticeable  among  this  legal 
matter  peculiar  to   Deuteronomy  are  the  laws  relative 

%  10)  and  the  laws  of  chaps.  21  to-25i6  (of  which  only 
seven  out  of  a  (otal  of  thirty-five  are  found  in  the 
legislation  of  JE ;  DeutekoSuMV.  S  g}  which  in  their 
greater  terseness  contrasi  with  the  generally  diffuse 
slylc  of  even  the  distinctly  legal  parts  of  Dt.  and  are  on 
this  account  with  probability  regarded  as  drawn  more 
directly  and  with  1^  modification  from  existing  collec- 
of  laws.' 


The  I 


ifiht  K 


iMiy  the  e 


^  lite 


id  pi.  for  the  p«rsDni  uldrew^d. 


indin  theltcidjlionof  JE 
iun  of  the  siriclly  Icijislalin 


in".%f^*in 

ther  groupt  of 

..    _ _ ,   whoduCA  iuch 

i.j.l»i.dMbltioYaliwf(iij«nrpS3''naVn'3)-    Kv«i, 
!r,  if  wc  shonld  panl  Ihal  the  cnlETis  luiGce  to  eUaldiih 

Klriipresilr  discards  the  idto  that  such  sources  nnd  tier  bave 

vfciy  more  IhAQ  this— that  ihinc  laws,  w  sharply  disiini^i^Kd 

for  ejmmpit  as  cfaapi.  12/  IT  t^J.  IS  ij^  SO  .-9).  muB  bin 
had  pievi^uily  same  ^if  J  form.  The  arcumenls  adduced  bv 
Dillmann  ((V/>/  loi/:  340604/606;  cp  Rue.  /fti.  ET,  aj6l 
Graf,  Cud.  Baiktr,  35.37)  ru  show  that  they  must  have  been 

Dul  whatever  conclusions  we  may  draw  in  detail,  there 


of  u 

•I'^ratlii  ^"'  '*"  '"fl"™™  <rf  'f"'*  "n*  ne*  ''gal 
]>L         ^'*""""  i>  powerful,  clearly  felt,  and  far- 

reaching.  Take,  for  example,  the  law 
of  sacrifice  (chap.  12).  Much  is  assumed  as  known, 
for  instance  (he  mode  of  sacrifice ;  but  in  respect  10 
the  place  of  sacrifice  we  find  what  was  absent  from  the 
earlier  legislation  (cp  %  9  end)  is  here  present — a  sense 
of  change  ;  immemorial  practice  no  longer  supports 
itself  by  tbe  mere  fact  of  being  such  :  no  longer  '  as 
at  this  tlay'  (138)  is  sacrifice  to  be  offered  wherever 
one  pleases,  but  at  one  definite  place  only  (ISij/.). 
Worship  must  be  nmtralised  ;  the  unity  of  Yahwi  vin- 
dicated and  outwardly  symbolised.  What  bos  been 
legitimate  ceases  (0  be  so.  while  some  things  tha[  had 
been  illegitimate  now  become  legitimate  (ISij). 

If  (he  law-book,  instead  of  merely  glorifying  the 
existing  order  of  things,  ain)e<l  at  changing  it  and  thus 
seriously  aflecling  the  life  of  the  people,  it  needed  a 

arousing  enthusiasm  to  carry  (hem  into  effect.  Hence 
the  change  is  represented  as  long  overdue ;  it  should 
have  been  made  when  Yahwi  took  up  his  abode  in 
Jerusalem.  Hence  also  the  promises  and  threats  with 
iheir  appeal  to  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  people  ;  tbe 

I  See  more  fully  Graf,  C«c*.  B^krr,  1,/ 
2736 
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iniisWncF  oa  prophelic  principles  ;  the  didactic  historical 
letrospects. 

Thai  the  main  clemenls  Just  noted  characierised  '  the 
book  (aund  in  the  temple '  (a  K.  2'iS)  is  plainly  indicated 
by  the  nairaiive  of  a  K.  22/.  The  legal  element  is 
clear  from  the  title — '  the  book  of  ihe  liraA ' — by  which 
it  is  there  referred  to,  and  from  the  correspondence  of 
■he  anions  of  Josiah  to  the  demands  of  the  law ;  the 
sense  of  change,  Ihe  newness  of  the  demands,  is  seen  in 


law  (a  K.  2a  13);  and  ihe  hortatory 


luindsi 


produced  in  (he  king  on  hearing  tl 

When  this  is  said  it  siili  remains  uncertam  precisely 
how  niiich  of  the  preseri  book  constituted  the  book 
found  in  ihe  temple.  The  critical  study  of  Deuteronomy 
leads  to  the  conclusion  thai  Ihe  original  book  was 
amplified  bolh  in  its  legal  and  in  its  hortatory  pans,  and 
that  the  present  work  has  resulted  from  the  fusion  of 
two  different  editions,  so  to  speak,  of  Ihe  work  dis- 
tinguished from  one  another  more  particularly  by  ditferent 
hislorical  introduciions  (  Del'teKoNomt,  ^  4-7):  the 
limited  circulation  of  books  (above,  %  4)  rendered  such 
growth  of  a  book  easy. 

These  processes  of  expansion  in  large  part  are  lo  be 
placed  in  the  period  between  the  Reformation  (631  B.C. } 
and  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (586  B,c.)  and  represenl  the 
continuous  lito'ary  activity  of  the  reforming  party. 

Two  characteriiiics  of  this  great  product  of  the 
Josianic  period  must  be  referred  lo  before  we  pass  to  the 
neil  period.  { 1 )  Deuteronomy  is  thoroughly  practical ; 
it  is  the  work  of  men  living  amid  the  actual  circumstances 
of  the  life  which  they  wish  to  reform.  The  authors 
appreclale  Ihe  eflect  of  Ihe  contemplated  changes  ;  if 
their  priocipte  involved  the  cenlralisation  of  worship. 
they  see  the  necesaiiy  and  make  provision  for  the  de- 
sanctification  of  ordinary  flesh  meals  :  if  they  rob  Ihe 
J  priests  of  their  custom  at  the  local  shrines,  they 


give 


D  the  CI 


Jenisalero  ;  if  they 
the  numerous  asyla  oflered  by  the  altars  there,  they 
institute  'cities  of  refuge' — civil  asyla.  (a)  This  practical 
character  of  the  work  defines  its  limitations.  It  is  an 
appeal  10  the  people  :  prophetic  principles  are  enforced 
and  illustrated  in  detail  by  the  redlal  of  moral  and  civil 
laws  and  of  ritual  law  so  far  as  it  aRecied  the  people. 
On  the  other  hand,  Ihe  details  of  ritual,  the  functions 
of  Ihe  priests,  receive  no  attention  :  these  were  sufli- 
cienlly  determined  by  the  existing  practice  at  Jerusalem. 
3.  The  Exilic  Period. — The  literature  of  the  exile 
bears  the  marks  of  the  profound  change  in  the  external 

,  ,  — „  ,   circumstances  of  the  people.  The  national 

1*.  EnUaL  ,y.^  ^^  ,^^^^  .    jj  jj  „^^  ^^^ij,  ji^ 

subject  of  memory,  the  subject  of  hope.  Hence  the 
literary  activity  of  the  period  shows  itself  mainly  in  Ihe 
production  of  theoretical  works,  the  framing  of  a  con- 

of  the  regulations  of  the  life  that  has  ceased  to  be. 

The  theoretical  element  is  most  markedly  present  in 
EH^iel.  In  his  sketch  of  the  ideal  constitution  >  of  the 
new  slate  he  borrows,  needless  to  say,  largely  from 
ancient  practice :  as  a  priest,  he  was  familiar  with  the 
duties  of  the  priest  and  Ihe  priestly  ritual,  and  he  draws 
on  this  knowledge.  As  contrasted  wllh  the  Isoianic  It  is 
a  priestly  conception  of  holiness  that  dominates  him, 
leaiding  him  to  give  the  central  significance  which  he 
does  lo  the  holy  city  and  especially  to  Ihe  temple  ( Eiek. 
40-4317).  This  accounts  for  the  almost  exclusively 
ritual  and  prieslly  character  of  the  laws  which  the 
F^ophet  incorporates  in  his  sketch. 
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m^l)'  in  coniiKlion   wLlh  ihc  wcr'ifices  (tS  1J.17 
the  distribution  of  iht  land  («&;/,  Wie.ilX     \ 
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Doubtless  It  was  ni 


«  to  opprna  (f.j.,  tie), 
lending  juil  wci^hti  and 


!  Jerusalem 


pared  with  Deuteronomy,  Ejwkiel  increases  Ihe  prieslly 
dues  and  by  depriving  the  local  priests — priests  who 
were  not  descended  from  Zadok — of  their  prieslly 
position,  makes  of  the  priests  of  his  ideal  constilution  a 
compact  and  corporate  body.  In  his  priestly  constitu- 
tion Ezekiel.  moreover,  most  clearly  appears  as  an 
innovator.  He  is  well  aware  Ihal  the  ptiesis  of  Ihe 
future  will  not  be  as  those  of  the  pasi  with  which  he  had 
been  familiar.  In  the  post,  which  was  the  present  of 
Di. .  all  Leviles  had  exercised  prieslly  functions  :  in  the 


will  be  degraded  in 


words  a 

the  Jerusalen 

order  :  the  Zadokiles  alone  will  remain  genuine  priests. 

Eieklel's  remoteness  from  the  actualities  of  life 
(contrast  Deuteronomy)  comes  out  particularly  in  his 
division  of  the  counlty.  which  he  regards  as  an  exact 
parallelogram. 

A  particular  value,  historically  and  critically,  attaches 
to  the  legal  section  of  the  book  of  E^iekiel.  It  shows 
us.  on  indisputable  chronological  evidence,  how  at  least 
one  mind  in  exile  was  working  on  Jewish  law  at  a  time 
when  circumstances  prevented  its  being  put  into  force, 
and  how  the  exile  marks  (be  transition  from  Ihe  literary 
activity,  which  had  been  mainly  prophetic,  lo  ihe  literary 
activity  of  ihe  post-exilic  period,  which  became  increas- 
ingly priestly  and  legal. 

Criticism  has  shown  that  Erekiel's  was  not  the  only 
mind  working,  in  Ihe  way  just  described,  and  that  nol  lo 
him  alone  do  we  owe  legal  literature  of  the  exilic  age. 

The  most  important  of  the  remaining  legal  works  Ihe 
exilic  origin  of  which  has  been  generally  admitted  (yet 
,.   .,^_^  seeLEvmcus,838/)istheUwofHoli- 

Lh™-   "™  (Leviticus,  gj  .3-30).     Though  in 

BOIinw*.  j^  present  form  Incomplete  and  frequently 
modified  by  the  editor  who  Incorporaied  it  with  the 
larger  posl-eiilic  prieslly  work,  it  is  nol  difiicult  to  see 
the  general  character  and  motive  of  the  work  of  ihe 
exilic  compiler  or  editor.  Like  Deuteronomy  it  is  based 
on  earlier  legislation.'  is  partenetic  in  character  (Ihis 
feature  being  specially  prominent  in  the  closing  sect}on  \ 
Lev.  26).  and  is  characterised  by  its  humanity  (cp.  t.g.. 
Lev.  IB,/).  Like E«kiel (40-48)  it  hasasir  '  ' 
note  '  holiness.*  and  appears  lo  have  liad  as  ils  air 
regulation  of  the  restored  community. 
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30-24)  1  bul  il  regulMes  also  with  considerable  fulneai 
family  and  social  life  {eap.  diaps.  lS-30  2B).< 

Furpioufofibedateiuideiieiiiiir  H,  uid  foe  vaiiout  viewi 
■1  to  detnils,  Rfenoce  miui  be  iride  lo  Lbvitkus.  1  i  sjT:,  and 
Ok  liieimiun  ihm  died,  but  m,  eHKciilly.  Baenlsch,7/riVi>- 
ilitigarti.  Baaiucb'i  toncLusions  (on  which  cp  Dr,  titlnii.m 
p.  149 1.)  moy  be  BummaiLsed  u  follo« ;— "  Belween  Ihe  veais 
63T  and  501,  mid  probably  within  m  year  or  Iwo  of  the  Latter 
(eiai,ii  wnier(H)inadeacQUeciion  of  ptevioiKh  eiisting  laws, 

troand  of  ihe  wandeiint;  in  the  wiMemesi.     Thii  collection 
urvivet  in  Lev.  IS  20  ^9-11  1^-17  lu  19^  10 11  !4  i;-n  ii  1-7 

^JkK^her  wmer  (H^alin  nuicJ^olie^  of'|ivioi.jly 
eiixing  iawi.  Theie  are  mainly  concerned  with  the  piieus  and 
the  oAeringi,  and  are  pro»ided  by  their  tdiioi  with  a  dagmatti 
wk.    ThitoineclionMrnveinLev.tl/    Quiieatthe 


doH  of  the  captivity  l.  — -, , . 

nunliy  ihouM  be  regulated  atiahl,  united  Hi 
chap.  17  (H^  and  conchidcd  ^  whole  with  i 


d  Hi, 


Insproplietic'dijcoutKiLev.aijjK).  10  which  ^  made  various 
>ilcliiiwns(M'.  10  ij  [»l.  M  35  39'4i)appropri'"e  to  hU  immediaie 
purpose."   The  details ■oftne  foreicoiiig  tlHoryand  iheaiuly&u 

//f  j/^K  of  the  code  seems  certain  (if  only  on  the  irround  of  Ihe 
pnwicc  r>r  both  chap,  lA  and  chap-  M),  and  that  more  than  one 
ciLlig  prDce&s  is  here  represented  is  hiBhIy  probable. 
Possibly  we  should  refer  to  Ihe  eiiie  alw  the  wiitine  down 
colkclion  of  muchof  iheprLesily  11 


1«.  OUiar 


asis   of  a   large    ,... 
ndicaicd  in  Carptnier 
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We  find  then  Ihal  in  Ihe  exile  legal  study  and  especi- 
ally the  study  of  the  temple  ritual  and  priestly  duties 
was  zealously  pursued  though  (or  perhaps  we  should 
rather  say.  because),  the  temple  being  destroyed,  both 
ritual  and  priestly  duties  were  for  the  time  being  in 
suspense :  just  as  after  Ihe  second  destructioa  of  Ihe 
temple  and  the  permanent  cessation  of  sacrifice  in  70 
A.D.  the  rabbinic  study  of  matters  conneclrtd  with  the 
temple  cimtinued  with  great  if  not  increased  ardour 
lse«  S  83). 

4.  Early  Post-Exilic  Ptriod. — The  actiyily  of  this 
period  resulted  in  (a)  the  legal  and  quasi -historical 
IT  O  («■  work  known  as  the  Priestly  Code  ( P).  and 
«h.™^  (')  ">=  f""""  ""h  "'='  *°''<  of  °^^" 
"'***"'*"■  histories  (JE)  and  of  Ihe  law-book  D, 
producing  a  work  substantially  the  same  as  our  Penta- 
teuch (on  *  see  8  ao/  ). 

Towards  the  end  of  the  sixlh  or  at  the  heginnmg 
of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  probably  in  Babylon,'  a 
great  work,  historical  in  form,  legal  or  institutional  In 
motive,  saw  the  light.*  lis  evident  purpose  is  Ihe  vindi- 
cation of  the  divine  origin  of  Jewish  institutions  and 
Htual  law.  Terse  to  a  degree  in  its  treatment  of  history 
generally,  reducing  the  biographies  of  Ihe  hi 


pnst  to  little  m 
it  expands  it ' 


e  than 


ealogyai 


ilness  where  the  origin  or  purpose  of 
on  msiiiuiioD  can  be  illuslraled,  as  for  example  in  the 
bisloiy  of  creation  leading  up  to  the  Sabbath,  that  of 
the  Deli^e  closing  with  the  command  not  to  eat  blood, 
the  birth  of  Isaac  and  the  institution  of  circumcision. 
What  is  chiefly  dwelt  on  in  connection  with  the  Exodus 
is  the  institution  of  the  Passover ;  the  history  of  the 
ti^nution  from  Egypt  to  Canaan  deals  fully  only  with 
the  establishment  of  the  central  place  of  wonhip — the 
tabernacle — ajid  of  the  sacred  clisses  (the  priesis  and 
Leviles)  to  whose  care  and  service  it  was  confided. 
Eiekiel  in  Ihe  exile  with  prophetic  freedom  legislates 
afresh  ;  and.  with  a  full  sense  of  Ihe  novelty  of  some 
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which  h< 


features  in  ihe  ei 
it  under  the  form 
author  of  the  great  priestly  history  casts  his  ideal  back 
into  Ihe  past ;  what  ought  to  be.  was ;  what  ought  to 
be  done  now,  was  done  by  the  true  Jew  of  the  past ; 
earlier  histories  represented  Ihe  patriarchs  sacrificing  in 
various  spots  ;  to  P  sacrifice  apart  from  the  tabernacle 
was  profanity  ;  hence  in  his  history  the  patriarchs  never 
sacrifice.  Ps  tabernacle  ilself  is  anterior  to  the  temple 
only  in  Ihe  imagination  not  in  history.  Theenlire  work 
is  legal  or  ritual  fact  and  theory  presented  under  ihe 
form  of  history. 

Now,  what  is  the  literary  inter-relation  between  the 
various  parts  of  the  work  ?  P  consists  of  two  main 
IB  e>.  »•«  elements;  Ihe  history  of  Jewish  institu- 
.1™™^  '*°"=  "!'«''>'  described,  and  masses  of 
•iNMnta.  laws  mainly  concerned  with  ritual  mailers. 
Were  these  two  elements  combined  from  the  first?  if 
not,  when  was  the  combination  made?  Are  even 
the  two  main  elements  quite  simple  or  to  be  resolved 
into  yet  further  elements?  Complete  and  conclusive 
answers  to  these  questions  are  not  oblainable.  Certain 
points,  however,  are  clear,  and  the  complexity  of  P  is 

[a)  The  masses  of  laws  in  P  are  in  part  earlier  (for 
an  example  see  %  15— the  Ijw  of  Holiness),  in  part 
later  (see  below,  g  31)  than  the  priestly  history.  in 
1,-u^  part,  however,  it  Is  difficult  to  decide  with  cer- 
tainty whether  Ihe  laws  had  or  had  not  a  separate 
literary,  as  distinct  from  a  fixed  oral,  existence  before 
Ihey  were  united  with  this  history. 

Two  thirgs  however,  mun  be  observed:  (1)  For  the  nKot 
pan  the  masses  of  law  have  no  organic  connection  with  ihe 
priestly  history.  This  is  ciuc,  for  example,  of  the  ineai  mass 
coniained  in  tev.  1-7  (Leviticus.  |  ,),  and  again  such  laws  a* 
those  of  Ihe  NBairile(Nu.«),  of  the  onleal  of  Jealousy  (Mu. 
S  ,,.,0,  and  those  contained  in  Nu.  161«.  6>  The  laws  are  not 
homogeneouv  Talcing  aRaln  as  an  eiample  Lev.  1-7,  we  find  lb* 
(amc  subjects  tiealcdmote  than  once  and  in  a  diflereni  manner: 

of  the  various  forms  of  ofienngs— and  ihe  subscription  in  T  is/- 
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(c)  Whether  or  not  the  history  and  the  various 
bodies  of  law  in  P  had  a  separate  literary  career  of 
their  own  before  they  became  united,  history  and  law* 
belong  to  the  same  general  period.  The  force  of 
critical  tradition  in  favour  of  the  early  date  of  the 
priestly  history  led  Graf,  it  is  true,  in  the  first  instance 
to  place  the  laws,  the  date  of  the  origin  of  which  was  too 
obvious  to  be  ignored,  remote  in  time  from  Ihe  history. 
The  impossibility  of  this,  however,  was  quickly  seen,  not 
only  by  Grafs  critics,  but  also  by  himself  The  funda- 
mental characteristics  of  the  laws  which  point  to  Ihe 
period  in  which  they  originated  are  in  Ihe  history  merely 
a  little  less  explicit.  They  are  there.  Laws  and  history 
alike  presuppose,  for  examine,  the  single  place  of 
sacrifice,  the  distinction  between  priesis  and  Leviles. 
In  subsidiary  matters  loo,  the  tie  is  equally  close  ; 
both  alike,  for  example,  use  a  number  to  define  the 
month,  and  bolfa  are  generally  marked  by  Ihe  same 
Striking  linguistic  peculiarities. 

The  production  then  of  this  complex  work  was  one 
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ies  with  regard  to  the  stages  in  its  growth  ia 
a  with  the  other  Hchievemenl  of  the  period — 
of  this  complei  whole  or  o(  its  various  parts 

e  external  evidence.     Un- 


scholai: 


uch  divided  in  their  iDIerpretation 
The  evidence  consists  of  the 

nt  of  Ihe  acceptance  of  '  the  law 
of  God  which  was  given  by  Moses  the  servant  of  God ' 
(Neh.  10j9)  contained  in  Neh.  8-10 — chapters  derived 
from  the  memoirs  of  Eira  but  worked  over  to  some 
degree  by  Ihe  excerplor  (see  Ezra  ii. ,  g  s)-  'Savi  Ihe 
law  to  which  the  people  bound  themselves  on  the  a^Ih 
day  of  the  7th  month  of  the  year  444  was,  at  leas!  pre- 
eminently. Ihe  law  of  P. 

Il  is  quite  clearly  Pt  bw  of  the  fca!t  of  bonllu  [hit  is  found 
wrktsnin  theUv<N<h.Si4/>:  for ihc  f«lival  [untight  dliyi 
(Neh.  S  la)  in  accortUnce  vriih  Lev.  S3  36  (cp  3  Cli.  7  9/.),  not 
leven  ai  conimandnl  in  Dl.  la  13  (cp  ■  K.Su  Enk.  M i]  Lev. 
M^i,  H).    Then  Qjmpare  funhtf  i 
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Was.  then,  the  '  law  of  God.'  read  by  Eaa  and  inter- 
preted by  the  priests  and  Levites  to  the  people,  simply 
the  historico- legal  work  contained  in  P,  or  was  il  ^is 
work  already  combined  with  JED  and  therefore  sub- 
stantially the  Pentateuch  in  its  present  form?  The 
fonrner  alternative  certainly  seems  more  probable  on  the 
face  of  il.  Would  a  self-contradictory  work  like  the 
Pentateuch  in  its  present  form  have  produced  the  desired 
eflect? 

The  new  that  Eira'i  law  coniisted  of  P  alone  ha>  been  held 
and  defended,  inttr  aim,  by  Kiy>er  (ZJ«  ™-i,riifn-*i  Bnck, 

ff>95/),   Keutt  {GiKk.   d.   luilirtn  Sc/lri/IIH  dtl  AT», 
X,jf.\,  Kuenen  {,H,x.  jojl.   Hj-inge,  \£inl.  438/).     In 
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5.    Later  Post- Exilic  (fost-EEnin)  Period— On  the 
answer  lo  Ihe  questions  raised  at  the  end  of  ihe  tasi  section 

_j,  .   ,^     must  largely  turn  our  view  of  post-Emm 

befc«c  ihe  period  of  Eira,  if  the  view  ihal  Ihe  bw  read 
by  him  was  (substantially)  Ihe  whole  Pentateuch  be 
adopted :  and  some  of  Ihe  processes  may  in  any  case 
have  fallen  ratber  in  Ihe  previous  period  ;  a  further 
prdimmary  remark  needing  to  be  made  is  Ihis,  thai 
any  strict  chronological  sequence  of  Ihe  processes  now 
to  be  mentioned  cannot  be  established.      Various  hypo- 
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editorial  and  supple- 


tolerably  certain 
undenook  them  were  successors  of  ELira. 

(d)  The  union  of  P  wilh  JED.  This  must  have 
occurred,  if  not  before  (see  preceding  seciion}.  within 
a  generation  or  two  afler,  Eira  ;  otherwise  it  would  be 
difficult  to  account  for  the  practical  identity  of  the  Jewish 
and  Samaritan  Pentaleuchs  (see  C.^HON,  g  34/).  The 
result  of  the  union  was  important ;  ihe  pre-eminently 
historico- prophetic  character  of  JED  becomes  in  the 
whole  complex  work  entirely  subordinate  lo  the  legal 
and  priestly  diaracter  of  Ihe  later  work  with  which 
it  is  incorporated  which  now  gives  ils  dominant  note 

The  earlier  fbRunes  of  JE  bR  for  considetadon  almost 
eniiiotr  under  hHlwical  literature ;  later  they  are  lost  in  Ihoce 
of  tbc  X'eai  legal  work  which  hencefotwatd  is  the  normative 
inHixaice  alike  over  liictainte  (cp  Chronicles)  and  over  liie. 
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[i)  Removal  of  Joshua. — The  process  jusi  mentioned 
was  doubtless  associated  with  another.  The  history  of 
P  extended  lo  the  conquest  ot  Canaan  (cp  Joshua  ii. , 
H  5,  la).  This  last  part  of  the  work,  dealing  with 
events  subsequent  to  the  <lealh  of  Moses,  no  longer 
forms  pari  of  '  the  law,'  Whether  this  truncation  of  P 
took  place  at  Ihe  aclu.-U  lime  of  the  union  wilh  JED 
or  subsequently  may  be  left  undecided :  but  the  date 
of  Ihe  process,  like  thai  of  the  union  of  P  and  JED, 
hangs  on  the  date  of  Ihe  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  which 
does  not  contain  the  book  of  Joshua, 

(c)  Expansions  of  P  (or  of  JEDP).      The  complexity 

of  P  has  been  briefly  discussed  already  {%  18}.      We 

_.     uji      tnusl   here  draw    more  special   altenlion 

^Jt%.  •°«.»<!™.'.'«-  '"  .«'■  ■"I  ■?»  » 

P,  which  do  not  appear  to  have  formed 
part  of  it  originally  and  cerlainly  may  be  of  post- 
Eiran  origin.  The  determination  of  the  secondary 
or  primary  character  of  many  particular  sections 
of  pricsily  character  must  often  remain  inconclusite. 
for  il  frequently  turns  on  general  considerations  which 
will  weigh  differently  wilh  different  minds.'  If  it  is 
unlikely  Ihat  Ihe  law  Eira  read  was  encumbered  with 
the  irrelevant  histories  of  J  E  and  the  irreconcilable 
laws  of  the  earlier  legislation  and  Ut, ,  il  is  scarcely  less 
unlikely  thai  it  contained  Ihe  self-conlradictoiy  laws  to 
be  found  within  P  or  the  diflerenl  representations  of  Ihe 
tabernacle  and  ils  appurtenances  lhat  underlie  Ex.  26-31 
■s  well  as  many  of  the  laws.  On  the  other  hand  some 
laws  nol  immediately  and  conspicuously  connected  wilh 
the  history  {e.g.,  those  of  Lev.  23)  must  already  have 
been  united  with  the  priestly  history  (%  iS/).  Still,  Ihe 
account  in  Neh.  S-10  fails  lo  cany  us  far  in  actually 
determining  Ihe  extent  of  legal  mailer  contained  in 
Eira's  law-book.  As  illuslralions  of  the  lype  of  expan- 
sions to  which  P  was  subject  Ihe  ToUowing  may  be  cited, 
(a)  Laws  representing  and  enforcing  actual  modifica- 
tions of  praxis.  In  one  or  two  cases  it  is  tolerably 
certajn   that   these   are   not  only  secondary  but  also 


I.  IIi4:cp  Schar. 
il  that  the  law 


For  example,  the  temple  lax  in  Ihe  lime  of  Ens  ' 
Ihiid  of  a  shekel  (Neh.  lOji),  and,  apparently,  a  nov> 
lav  ofEi.  SOii.16  (cp  iCh.  »«-ia)damiinds  half  a  iht 

C/'?m!'sM).''^e 'miBi'^llIlal  milclurii  '  "'' 
^Ex.SOii-isis  inupaniionof  P(w)iicta  i 
by  iti  prcfuppoaing  Nv.  1)  nibscquenl  to  the  lime  ol  ILira. 
Affain.  the  iiifae  on  caille  payable  to  the  Letite*  Bccording  to 
Lev.2T30-»and  referr«i  loin  >Ch.Sl6  teems  lo  be  u  lulle 
recogniKd  in  NilISji  Neh. Mw-ji  l3)-3j)  as  in  Dl.H«.>g 
W  ii-i  J.  Once  igam,  Ihe  kiw  ui  Lev.  2T  30-J3  seems  to  belonE  10 
the  post -Emn  period;  bul  in  this  case  it  must  be  placed  eatliet 

(^)  Another  lype  of  expansions  is  perhaps  lo  be  found 
in  laws  embodying  practice  sutficiciitly  ancient  and  even 
primitive,  but  sanctioned  only  as 
ular  feeling  by  the  scribal  class. 


stand  isdaied  and 


le  of  the  priestly  w 


:laled  (t 


■chc^;  bu 


bul  thty 


" IbVOay "dI* Alonemenl  (Lev. IS) ;  see 
JUAIH.,  1 4 ;  /iwi»  ml.  Lift,  thf- 

{1)  A  Ihird  type  of  expansions  consists  of  additions 
to  Ihe  more  historical  or  quasi  ■  historical  maleiial. 
Most  notable  is  the  repetition  (Ex.  36-40}— in  ihe  form 
of  a  detailed  account  of  carrying  these  into  effect — of  the 
directions  10  build  the  tabernacle. 

Here  the  relation  of  MT  and  •  renders  It  probable  Ihal  we 
have  to  do  with  lolenUj  late  eipansions.    Whclher  or  nol 

depends  largely  on  Ihe  assuiswe  wiih  wliich  we  are  prepared 
to  judge  the  posulnliiies  of  the  original  writer's  piolixiiy. 
For  details  see  Exodus,  |  j,  Leviticus,  H  ■'ff■^  Numbers, 

(8)  Another  set  of  expansions  of  Ihe  primaiy  work 


rExou 


',ls.L«vn 


cut. 
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is  indicated  by  references  to  (he  •  altar  of  incense '  or 
the  '  golden  aLiBr.'  This  is  unknovin  lo  Ex.  25-29,  and 
firsi  appears  in  the  supplemental  seclioo  Elx.30i-io. 
The  original  piieslly  narrative  knows  only  a  singla  altar, 
teimed  simply  'the  altar,'  and  dislinguished  by  (he 
later  writers  from  '  the  altar  of  incense*  as  (he  aUar  of 
butnt-offering.      Cp  further  Wellhausen,  CH«'.  tyiff. 

sioti  of  the  law  after  it  had  become  lixed  as  to  lis  main 
form.  By  degrees  the  reverence  for  (he  letter,  which  a 
few  centuries  laier  we  know  to  have  been  intense,  must 
have  rendered  it  difficult  lo  incorporate  new  matter,  and 
especially  new  matter  differing  essentially  from  the 
written  law.  Glosses  may  have  been  made  even  later ; 
such  is  the  conclusion  suggested  by  a  comparison  of 
MT  with  the  wrsions,  especially  6. 

6.    Rabbinic  PiHod, — .\s  there  had  been  laws  before 
there  was  any  legal  literalurefg  7).so  there  was  much  legal 

KihK^.I  '"  ''"  O'''  Testament  was  complete.  To 
rf^  some  extent  this  later  activity  found  a 
P*"'*'-  literary  outlet  in  some  of  the  Apocalyptic 
Literature  (Apocalyptic  Literaturk,  S3  a,  58). 
To  a  much  larger  extent  it  spent  itself  in  the  pro- 
duction of  an  oral  tradition  which  had  grown  to  great 
proportions  by  the  first  century  A.D.  But  whereas  the 
oral  tradition  that  apparently  lies  behind  the  earliest 
collections  of  written  law  in  the  OT  was  a  record  based 
on  actual  practice  and  precedent,  the  later  oral  tradition 
(in  its  turn  the  source  and  indeed  (he  contents  of  another 
great  U(erature— (he  Rabbinic)  was  largely  casuistical ; 
it  concerned  cases  (hat  might  arise  at  least  as  much  aa 
cases  that  had  arisen.  The  law  of  God  was  no  longer 
established  custom  ;  its  principles  were  contained  in  (he 
written  law  and  were  cap.ible  of  being  applied  to  the 
minutest  circumstances  of  life.  It  is  with  this  minute 
application,  with  (his  working  ou(  of  the  older  law,  (hat 
the  '  iradiUons  of  (he  falhers '  which  constitute  the 
Mishna  are  concerned 

As  (he  firs[  fall  of  Jerusalem  (5S6  B.C.)  gave  a 
stimulus  to  (he  fixing  of  much  of  previously  existing  law 
ag  w  !•  ^'"'  '^  ''''  consideration  of  (he  law  of 
Tim»4  ito.  ""  ^"""^  (8S<4-i6),  so  the  second  fall 
Taimud,  ate.  ^^  j^u^ie^  ^^^  a.d.).  and  the  final 
dispersion  of  (he  Jews  from  their  religious  centre,  added 
zest  to  the  pursuit  of  the  law  and  to  the  sysiemalisation 
of  the  legal  discussions  of  the  Rabbis.  It  is  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  RablMs  who  lived  between  70  A.D.  and 
about  300  A.D.  that  chiefly  constitute  the  Mishna. 
Eailier  Rabbis  are  mentioned  comparatively  speaking 

:    generally  assumed 


Still. 


either  (hat  none  of  it  had  been  written  earlier,  or  that 
all  of  it  was  written  then  ;  by  that  date  it  had  in  any 
case  assumed  a  fixed  shape  or  arrangement  whether 
as  oral  tradition  or  in  writing ;  and  thenceforward  it 
became  the  subject  of  further  discussion  both  in 
(he  Palestinian  and  the  Babylonian  schools.  This 
discussion  is  known  as  the  GfmSri.'  Mishna  and 
Gemira  together  constitute  the  Talmud  or  radicr  the 
TalmudS.  The  result  of  the  Palestinian  discussions  on 
the  Mishna  was  (he  Palestinian  or  Jerusalem  Talmud, 
completed  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  or 
during  the  fifth  century  A.  D.  ;  the  resuU  of  similar  dis- 
cussions in  Babylon  was  the  Babylonian  Talmud  com- 
pleted about  500  A.D, 

The   Talmud    is   the    chief  literary   product  of  late 


Je« 


ir  only 


For  example,  untler  the  title  of  Tonphli  vie  still 


uvlniEi  of  older  doclon  not  coi 
like  ike  Mishiu   in   Hebrew 

(«5::3)- 


oni  of  the  Ainaralm 
ruM  the  miin  bod^ 
iniic.  IheGimaraconr 
annlinthcMiihiu,  bu 
Tlie«    are    lunled   [ 


position.  Another  branch  of  (his  literature  consists  of 
commentaries  (.I/i'^/ujA/m)  on  the  sacred  (eit.  Here 
of  course  (he  arrangement  is  not  according  to  subject  ; 


from    the   T 


of  (he  cose  i 


foilovi 


(he  a 


■ange- 


this  kind,  belonging  in  their  original  form  to  the  second 

in  contents  with  the  Mishna,  are  Mlihilli  (on  p.irl  of 
Exodus).  Sifira  (on  Leviticus),  and  Siphri  (on 
Numbers   and    Deu(. ).  Any   discussion    of    the 

T.ilmud  and  the  Mishnic  literature  falls  outside  the  limits 
of  this  article  and  must  be  sought  for  elsewhere. '  ll  has 
been  necessary,  however,  to  refer  to  it.  The  movement 
begun  by  E>eutcronomy  does  not  close  within  the  period 
of  the  OT ;  its  goal  is  (he  Talmud  ;  its  course  covers 
more  than  a  (housand  years.  Deuteronomy  does  much 
to  crystallise  principles  into  rules  and  thereby  partly 
strangles  the  free  prophetic  life,  to  which  it  so  largely 
owed  its  existence.  Still  the  principles  survive  in 
it :  the  appeal  to  motive  is  constant.  The  subsequent 
history  of  law  -  literature,  however,  is  (he  history  of 
the  increasing  supremacy  of  rules  based  on  (he  past 
over  the  living  spirit  of  (he  presen(.  Eiekiel  indeed 
questions  and  displaces  deuieronomic  laws  ;  (he  Priestly 
(iode  amends  Ezekiel ;  but  thenceforward  law  always 
professedly  adheres  to  the  norm  of  scripture,  the 
written  word ;  the  Mishna  is  the  interpretation  of  the 
written  law :  the  Gemara  the  interpretation  of  the 
Mishna  □.  h.  c 

LAWYER (nomikoc).  Mt.223S,  etc.  Tit.  813,  See 
Law  and  Jl-stice,  and  cp  Scribes. 

'  Lii»>*<r '  i'  »■">  iiven  in  RV°>c.  u  a  renderineof  iheobicii 


in  Dan.  9 
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LAZAB  H01TSE  (n'^DTiri  n>3).  aK.  15sRV°V'. 
EV  'several  house.'     See  LEPRosr.  col.  3767.  n.  i. 

LA2AKUS(Aftia.p0c[TiWH]|.    The  name,  which 

is  a  contraction   of  Ei.bazae'   (f.j..)— i.e.   'God  has 

1  Hama    helped'— was  specially  appropriate  for  the 

■■'■"■  central  figure  in  any  story  illustrating  the 

help  of  God. 

For  OT  eiamplw  Me  Ex.  IB.  »  S.  2*9/  In  Ih*  period  of 
Judaism  we  may  efpecl  to  find  the  divine  help  more  diitinclly 
TecogtilKd.  Cp  P>.tei  111  'a  very  pre«nt  iitf  in  irouble': 
70t  (si  ■  1  "n  poor  md  needy ;  mikt  haMe  unlo  nw.  O  (iod  : 
thou  an  my  itlt  and  my  deliverer.'  Wtain  poverty  and  piely 
were  tynonvmoui  it  wai  ruiuint  to  fovour  such  umn  «  Eleaiar 
■nd  Eiierer.  Eleaiar  ii  the  name  given  lo  (j  Mace.  «  19.31)  the 
•ciibe  calkd  by  Cbiyi«iDni  (iisSVthe  foundaiion  of  mtnyr- 
dom,'  a  type  of  lho«  who  U  Mace.  T 10)  '  believe  thai,  to  God, 
M17  Jl  •atdii  ■  (and  lee  3  Mace  «  t/.\ 

la  Lk.  IS  19-31  Laiarusis  introduced  thus  :  •.  .  .  and 

he   that  marries  one   that   is    put   away  .    .    commits 

1.  nillqn      *''°""'-     JV«.'«;^-,..   ,.««,-. 

. J     T»-     run  man  .  .   .    ana  a  terrain  M^ar 

■•^^  ^  "^  namtd  lji,„rm  a«r  laid  at  hi,  gaU 
full  of  seris'^  It  is  not  surprising  thai  the  context. 
and  the  giving  of  a  name  to  the  central  figure  of  the 
story,  induced  early  commentators  to  suppose  that  this 
was  a  narrative  of  facts.*  Certainly  if  the  story  is  one 
1  Sttaek,^(V.yi.Aii7'a/<inrfW,i«94:Schnr.G/r«lM-iis. 

>  //w.  HthT-.  on  Lk.  lOjD  (and  cp  ib.  on  Jn.  I]  1)  quotes 
jKkadn:  '  Every  R.  Eltuar  is  wriiien  wiltaout  an  n  '-i-'-,  R- 

I  n'and  S>T.  Sin.  om.  ■now.' 

•  The  Arabic  Dlalfu.  (ed.  Hogg)  allet 
tbm  {Lk.lH)i  '(15)  Veare  Ibey  tKi  iu«i 
Ihe  thing  thai  iilofiy  before  ' 


«ify  yourwtvei 
»  belore  Uod, 
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of  Jesus'  parables,  i(  is  difficult  to  see  why.  contrary  lo 
usage,  the  principal  characler  in  it  receives  a  name. 
Tailing  this  mention  of  a  Dame  togciher  with  other 
unique  fenlures  of  the  slory  (the  elaboiale  details  about 
Hades,  and  ihe  technical  use  of  the  phrase  'Abrahain's 
bosom'},  may  we  not  conjeclure  thai  we  have  in  Lit. 
16 19-31.  not  Ihe  eiact  words  of  Jesus,  bul  an  evangelic 
discourse  upon  his  words  (placed  just  before  it  bj 
the  Arabic  Dialessaron) — '  that  which  is  exalted  among 
men  is  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God'?  If  so, 
the  insertion  of  the  nanie  Laznras  ( =  Elieicr)  will  be 
parallel  10  the  insertions  of  names  {t.g,.  Longinus)  in 
Ihe  Acta  Pilali;  Ihe  typical  character  of  Ihe  name  has 
been  indicated  already  (see  above,  §  i|.  The  final 
words  of  Ihe  slory  (-neither  will  they  be  persuaded' 
etc. )  seem  more  like  an  evangelic  comment  after  Christ's 
lesurrection  than  like  a  prediction  of  Christ  before  il. 

The  narrative  in  Jn.  11  opens  thus,  '  Now  {ii\  ihere 
was  a  ceruin  man  sick.  Laiarus  of  (ixb)  Belhany  from 
S  nnlona  nu  ''''  "*  ""^*^  °^  """^  "^  Martha 
—is??-  ^  ^^  sister.'  Now  («)  Mary  was  she 
ntif.illJlL  u„,  a^imed  .he  Lord  with  oinlmeni 
and  wiped  his  feci  with  hci  hair  :  and  it  was  her  brother 
Ihai  {fy  i  iSiX^i  was  sick.  The  sblets,  therefore. 
sent  to  him,  saying.  Lord,  he  whom  thoulovest  is  sick.'' 
Laiarus  is  here  referred  10  as  one  who  required  an 
introduction.     This  view  is  confirmed  by  Ihe  fact  thai 

Lk.  1619-31,  Ihe  historical  character  of  which  is  very 
justly  disputed.  The  ^ters  of  Laiarus  too  are  not 
named  at  all  by  Ihe  fiisl  two  evangelbls.  Yel  Ihe 
■ante  of  this  Lazarus,  about  whom  Ihe  Synoptists  are 
silenl.  is  connected  by  Jn.  with  the  greaifst  of  the 
miracles:  for  it  appears  from  Jn,  II39  thai  Ijiiarus, 
when  Jesus  aiHved.  had  been   fc 


1    diffen 


I    Nain 


W.vl  I 


ftom  Ihe 
ikes  it  Ihe 
.e   synoptic 


silence  has  never  been  explained. 

To  leourii  that  lor  the  Jews  and  fbr  Ihe  evanr 
.__.    ._.    ^---"  (ll4,X  ««J.n« 


Jd.    Aiid  ihii  wu  because  In.  wishes  to  represent  Ihe  l^uiseei 
as  being  uupendouily  blind,    li  wai  plainly  not  one  of '  many 


Ibem  ihai  such  4 -^-. — -.,,.-  - 
The  Acra  Pitali  repmenta  the 

Sill  Ihe  Diber  evidence  of  lesu 
Ihe  climai.  Ihe  railing  of  Urii 


heard  Ihil, 
'The  blind  r 


lud  been  four  dayl 

The  dislinctioti  drawn  above  between  the  Fourth 
Evangelist  and  ihe  tiynoplisis  unfairly  discredits  the 
latter.  We  must  not  maintain,  without  any  evidence 
bul  their  silence,  that  the  Synoptists  were  as  stupid  or 
as    perverse  as    Christ's   most   Ingoled   and  vindictive 

The  common-sense  view  of  Ihe  Synoptic  omission  of 


t  Cp  the  prepcmi 


ion5il.Jl..l„X«T4,5i 
leiaciparaflelin  Ji>.ieii.    Such 'cluisei 
me  frequent  in  Jn.  (/.f.,7  jQ.anJ  cp  1*30 
rn  before,  or,  by  nigfal  'X     They  keep  before 
nalily  of  Ihe  person  de^cribea  and  prepare 

)  and°^p  nl^Hd^.^m   In.llj*    'For 

ie'w>*"Bnl  when  il^^hal  d^i^or 


^^n^rj; 


ss.^ 


f?/_ 


from  the  1 
HHd  Lanr 


dby  "^me,  tho"gV)*lSMl  il^  Mmlln 
iuc,  and  others,  *a  muiiiiude  both  of  men  and 
Vu  he  snppoMd  to  be  in  biding,  or  deadt    A 
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this  miracle  is  like  the  common-sense  view  of  the 
omission  in  Ihe  book  of  Kings  of  the  slatcment  m.ide  in 
the  parallel  passages  of  Chronicles — that  Uod  ansuered 
David  and  Solomon  by  fire  from  heaven.  The  earlier 
author  omilted  Ihe  tradition  because  he  did  not  accept 
il  and  probably  had  never  heard  il.     It  was  a  later 

Is  then  the  record  of  ihe  Raising  of  Laiarus  a  fiction  ? 
Not  a  fiction,  for  it  is  a  development.      But  it  is  non- 
historical,   like  the  Histor}-  of  the  Crea- 
tion in  Genesis,  and  like  Ihe  records  o( 
the  other  miracles  in  Ihe  Fourth  Gospel ; 
of  which    an    poetic    developmen 


4.0Blrtlkt 
traditloiu  ii 
Uw  Mconnt 


(at 


npls    t 


mbolise 


the  many  '  mighty  works '  of  Jesus  recorded  by  ihe 
Synoptists  in  seven  typical  'signs'  expressing  his  work 
before  the  Resurr^tion ).  I'he  words  of  Jesus  ihe 
Fourth  Ei-angelist  has  obviously  not  altempial  lo  pre- 
sent in  Ihe  form  and  style  assigned  to  them  by  his 
predecessors,  and  Ihe  same  slatemeni  applies  to  the 
Johannine  account  of  the  acts  of  Jesus.  This,  however, 
does  not  prevent  us  from  discerning  in  many  cases  one 
original  beneath  the  two  differing  representations.  For 
example,  we  caji  see  a  connection  between  the  healing 
of  Ihe  man  born  blind  and  the  Synoptic  accounts 
of  Ihe  healing  of  blindness  ;  and  in  Jn.'s  account  of  the 
miraculous  draught  of  fishes  after  the  Resuirection  we 
perceive  clear  traces  of  Lk.  '5  account  of  a  similar  event 
placed  al  an  early  period.  So  in  the  present  case,  if  we 
are  lo  study  the  Raising  of  Lararus,  in  which  a  very 
large  part  is  assigned  lo  Ihe  intercession  of  Martha  and 
Mary,  the  firsi  step  must  be  to  go  back  to  traditions 
about  the  sisters,  and  to  attempt  to  explain  the  origin 
of  the  belief  that  they  had  a  brother  called  Lazarus 
and  that  he  was  raised  from  the  dead. 

Before  we  proceed  to  this,  however,  it  may  be  well  to 
remind  Ihe  reader  of  the  influence  exerted  by  names  anil 
■  <-.(..»(«.  sometimes  by  corriiplions  of  names  on 
\^^^  the  development  of  Iradilions.*  Th« 
In  BetbMiy-  ^^^ent  of  ihe  evangelic  iradition*  is 
repeatedly  called  upon  lo  apply  this  key.  and  wc  shall 
have  to  do  so  in  studying  the  parallel  narratives  of  the 
anointing  of  Jesus  in  Bethany  given  by  Mk..  Mt,  and 
Jn.  mpectively.  Mk.'s  preface  is  (Mk.143)  'And 
while  be  was  in  Bethany  in  Ihe  house  of  Simon  the 
leper,  while  he  was  silling  down  to  meat '  (ir  rj  oJtif 
£l(Uii>01  Tov  XnrpiiO  naTaKtinirov  a&ml}.  Ml.  266  has 
simply  Toii  W  'Iijffw  ytrotifreii  ir  B.  4r  elxi^  Z.  to6 
\trpoS.  Now.  Ir  rj  Utlif  in  Mk.9,13,  lO"  means  -in 
Ihe  house,' — i.t.,  'indoors.'  no  name  of  owner  being 
added.  Hence  Mk.  is  capable  of  being  rendered, 
'While  he  was  in  Bethany  in  the  house.  Simon  fir  leprr 
himul/lalio]  Htting  doum.'  The  parallel  in  Jn.  is  (Jn. 
12i-i)  'Jesus  therefore  .  .  .  came  to  Bethany  where 
was  (ivoii  J}i>)  Lazarus  ...  So  they  made  him  a 
supper  there,  and  Martha  was  serving,  but  Latarui  leai 
one  of  Ihtm  that  sal  al  mtat  vHlh  him  (i  li  A.  (It  i^  it 
rCiy  d>««iM^™>i  aiv  ofrri?).'  which  certainly  suggests, 
though  not  definitely  staling,  that  ihe  house  belonged  to 
Lazarus.  II  has  been  pointed  out  elsewhere,  however. 
(Gospels,  %  10).  that  '  belonging  to  the  leper'  might 
easily  have  been  confused  with  '  Lazaius.'  so  thai  Ihe 
name  may  have  sprung  from  a  corruption  of  Ihe  phrase. 
As  regards  Ihe  dropping  of  the  name  '  Simon.'  an 
analogy  is  afforded  by  Ecclus.  SOijii.  where,  according 
lo  the  editors  of  the  recovered  Hebrew  text,'  il  is  prob- 
I  See  Ihe  writer's  Cmr/iMwa  (187.9)  for  an  ei^inilion  of 

'j.SS^iig'a^cJilkeb>^".'"'rhe'Hebrtw'i«ti>lice-by-fire' 
is  almoil  iSenlical  in  form  with  the  word  meaning  '  fiie.' 
"  For  OT  in«ance»  nee  the  anihor's  DIatiis-rica  (<6-m)- 
■  See  their  note  ad  lac.    Il  lieenu  worth  while,  however,  to 
add    ihai    B,  while   dropping    'for  Simon'   (pvcr^),    adds 
'lapOffoAv^'in}?  (n*  ha*  i'^i'f  A  leAivirinj?)-     May^  not  the 

in  Htbrew,  niighl  easily  be  inwried  or  omillod  in  iransljting 
from  Hebrew.     See  note  an  Lk.  7  »  below. 
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mble  Ihal  the  '  sod  of  ^rach '  wu  or^nally  called 
'Simon  son  of  Jesus,'  bul  that  'Simon  son  of  was 
dropped. 

But  at  this  point,  if  we  are  to  understand  [he  steps 
by  which  Jn.  was  led  to  his  conclusions  concerning 
l^iarus.  it  is  necessary  to  realise  the  obscurity  thai  he 
must  have  found  hanging  over  the  story  of  the  anointing 
of  Jesus  in  the  house  of  'Simon  the  Leper,'  where 
Laiarus  seemed  to  him  to  have  been  present. 

Such  a  surname  as  'the  leper'  is  antecedently  im- 
probable,' and  it  is  omitted  by  Jn.;   but  its  difficulty 

n  but  a  corruption,  possibly  a  con- 
flation of  the  name  of  the  place 
1  Bethany.  Jn.  alone  appears  to  call 
this  (Jn.lli)  'a  village';  and  be  places  it  (ij.  18) 
15  furlongs,  which  is  exactly  two  Talmudic  miles* — 
I.  e. ,  a  ^bbalh  day's  journey  with  return  —  from 
Jerusalem.  This  fixed  the  position,  of  course,  for  the 
first  Christian  [Hlgrims,  and  subsequently  for  the  Church. 
But  it  did  not  succeed  in  imposing  the  name  on  the 
natives,  who  call  the  spot  defined  by  Jn. .  not  Bethany, 
bat  tl-Aiarlyih.  This  fact,  and  Lie's  comparative 
silence.*  atid  the  total  silence  of  Josephus  (ex-en  in  the 
details  of  the  siege),  and  the  Talmudic  variations  of 
spelling  and  of  statement  (connecting  it  with  'unripe 
ligs'  and  'shops'),  and  Mlt.'s  description  of  Bethany 
as  apparently  nearer  to  Jerusalem  than  Bethphage 
(Mtlli.  'to  Bethphage  and  Bethany ')— all  indicate 
that  Bethany  was  not  really  a  village,  but  simply 
(like  Bethphage)  a  precinct  of  the  city,  a  part  of 
the    gimt    northern    suburb    minutely    described    by 

This  suburb  is  casually  mentioned  as  (Jos.  BJ  a.  I94) 
■  what  is  familiarly-called  both  Battha  and   Tki-New- 

Mi^M  «^'^'Kani(T(At»).'«  Then,  describing 
'Baaatfa.'    ''*  B'^'*''*'   growth,    and   its  subsequent 

JMMUia.  enclosure  in  a  wall  by  Agrippa,  the 
historian  speaks  of  [ib.y.ii)  'the  hill  (\60w)  that  is 
called  (naXcrroi)  Bnelhana  (so  Big.  and  Voss.,  but 
Ruf  Ztbithana.  Huds.  BaithaY  \  and  he  goes  on  to 
say  \ib. )  '  But  by  the  people  of  the  place  the  new. built 
portion  was  called  Betrtlm  {ixX^^  f  4rix'ipiuf  Bcf(0d 
ri  mtiTTiffT-or  uipn],'  perhaps  meaning  that  the  citizens 
contracted  'Beieihana'  to  '  Beietha,'  but  more  prob- 
ably that  the  name,  in  Ixith  forms,  was  vernacular  and 
difficult  to  represent  exactly  in  Greek.  He  does  not 
directly  and  straightforwardly  say  that  '  Bezetha'  meani 
■new  city.'  but  that  {it.)  'being  interpreted,  il  toauU 
tttatUd  in  llu  Grttk  longui  new  city  ('EXXdSi  yXiiirirg 
nuH)  Wrtur'  jtr  raXtf).'  This  may  well  mean  that 
'  new  city '  would  be  the  way  to  express  in  Greek  a 
Jewish  name  not  capable  of  being  at  once  literally  and 


.  eiact  Synopticname  om  (LV.  W  w) 
r^)  StltaH}.,'  in  connection  Kiih  Oh 
im  which  is  dHcnbrd  u  (Aculii) 


■i??^^ 


return  ft 


bItnJing  of  iht  noiionj  -t  ...    _. „.   

Strictfy  Bpeaking,  it  ought  to  Iw  r^y  B.  ri,  not  fi|v  t«  B.     But 
the  Irr^cniHrily  might  eaaity  be  paralleled  from   Thucydides. 

In  every  inac  Bi{Mer,  it  might  ouily  be  conupled  into  BtCtfi, 
being  wri.itnB.irfi    The--  '-  '-- '-      '- 


temple  (*yii.lS5)  'through  whll 
Bcft*.,  Bthfi,  Ztttf.,  'A^<r?i#it. 
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briefly  translated  : '  and  this  >'>e*  's  confiiuied  by  the 
fact  that  he  never  inlrodueea  the  name  without  a  sort  of 
apok^y  ('  the  people  call  it,'  etc.). 

That  there  was  such  a  vernacular  name  appears  from 
four  parallel  versions  of  a  Jewish  tradition  given  by 
Giats  {GficA.  77*/:).  to  the  efl'ect  that  Jerusalem  had 
as  a  suburb  ■  two  Slices.' '  a  lower  (no  doubt  corre- 
sponding to  the  '  loH-er  Kainopolis'  r:if  Josephus)  and 
a  higher.  The  higher  was  considered  by  common 
people,  the  lower  even  by  strict  Pharisees,  as  part  of 
the  Holy  City,  for  the  purpose  of  eating  the  meat  of 
sacrifices,  and  so  forth.  The  word  for  '  Slice '  is 
'  Belie'  or  '  Beie,'  which,  with  the  addition  of  the  word 
'  lower,'  might  easily  correspond  to  Josephus'  '  Beie- 
thana.''  And  having  regard  to  the  many  variations 
and  abbreviations  probable  in  a  vernacular  name,  and 
to  those  actually  existent  in  Josephus.  we  can  well 
understand  bow  such  a  name  may  have  been  confused 
by  some  with  the  Mt.  of  Olives,  and  by  others  called 
'Bethany.'*  It  is  also  similar  to  the  Hebrew  for 
'leper,'*  Lastly,  il  may  throw  light  on  the  parallel 
tradition  in  Ut.  (7  36)  about  a  Pharisee  asking  Jesus  lo 
eat  (bread).* 

1  That  Josephus  never  dmntcd  of  id«itifying  Betetha  with 
the   H«rJ«oiilhim-f.».,   (Z«:h.l4j)    Ml.    o(  Olives-is   clf»r 

b;hi-i."  Le4"(C*^"3?".)'dM  nol  m^'rlon  'Beth-™i"him. 
HoUK  of  Oi'vH,'  M  one  of  the  nimei  by  which  (he  Ml.  of 
Olivei  was  oiled.  It  seems  to  have  been  legulirly  called  the 
Ml.,  orHiU,  ofOliva,  ortheMl.  ofOil 

^  'Slice'  IS  intended  (o  express  the  vemHCular  use  of  the 
word,  and  also  the  fact  that  the  word  is  especially  applied,  in 
New  Heb„  to  the  'breaking  of  inad';  cp  Levy  (C*aJrf.  Lr.x. 
I  loe*)  [-pwa,  '  Brouiacke.'    Grilu  renders  il  here  '  Parcellen,' 


>  Thai  Josephm  should  tnuislilerale  the  Heb.  i  if)  by  Iht 
Gk.  f<()  can  exdle  no  sorprise ;  He  regularly  does  " 
riame  'Zoar,'  for  example.  Also  rho  inlerdungc  oi  t  ana  X 
(as  in  1-m)  is  frequent  (Buhl,  m)i).  '  Lowei '  is,  in  Grill's 
extiacit.  .-ninrin,  la^iena*.  Levy  (^f/fwa)  git-es  yi^  as 
synonymout  with  pia,  and  with  ija.  '  Be(lheillia '  (wil-M. 
Levy,  C»m/J.  Lti.  1 109  a)  is  ihe  late  Heb.  foi  '  the  Kpsrale 
place'  (Eeek.tl  11-15)  ™  1^  temple',  but  aa  reirards  wrtirf^ 
(suggested  in  Huttings,  S  su)  the  fonra  of  Ih 

booty.'  'plunder.'  Il  is  perhaps  worth  addin 
placc-nmne  in  OT  beginning  wiib  13.  Josh.  II 
irt'rMTaX'  i"  read  hy  •  ,nmi3,  lit. '  her  daughlen 
and  is  conflated  accordingly,  u  nufiMt  ovnay 


the 


by 


Cp  Mk.  11 10,  'And  when  h  was  evening  Ihey  uied  10  go 
h  tMliiA  rlu  ci/^:  Ml.  21 1;  '  he  came  fonh  mliiWt  lit  nlr 
K«*av,-  Lk.  il  17  '  raining  forth  he  u«d  to  lodge  in  rii 
»Hl  Ikat  it  calUdillu  muKnfS  of  Olivtt:  The  divergences 
perhaps  be  best  explained  as  springing  from  an  original 
Beiellu(naX'  paraphrased  by  Mil.,  conllaled  by  Ml.  with 
>- '  --•--  byLk.  as'Plucepf Olives.'    Ilsho-'^'-- 


f  ./Or 


'^"Tv 


''"  (3)  Jrrmaiim:  and  the  founh  'tiin.'  The  third  seems 
likely  to  have  preserved  Ihe  original,  which  perhaps  meant 

■  Re«iing  j'n3  "  fJIIO  (a  coiruplion  very  frequeni  in  «) 

*  Not  only  is  pa,  'slice,' or 'rt»gnient,''lhe tegular  N.  Heb. 
word  for  '  breaking  bread,'  hut  also  r^2%  was  a  lumc  given 
(Levy  4 1^3  4.^  to  a  class  of  hypocrites  thai  aped  Ihe  practices 


name,  represents  Jesus  as  atidressing  htm  by 


inK"%eh; 


nsiead  of  at  the  c 

More  probably  the  original  had  '  Hmrkm  itTVx'i  or  htar. 
/0  nvf  (tjycic),' arid  Lk.  mistook  this  for  jiycr,  'Simon.'  It  1 
alio  be  of  use  10  point  out  that  in  Jn.  ISi  'ut^nTvoi  I.aia 

was' by  the  I 
little  from  qv 
bylheLXX, 
-A'  Jer.lO* 


or 'home 

jWa«thei 
''  -A'  • 

But  this 
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is  enential  (or  the  reader  lo  keep  steadily  in  view 
aoa  of  abacarilj  in  the  eartiest  Chrislian  traditions 
t  be  tntj  untlmland  Jn.'s 
altitude  Unnrdt  tbem.  Jo.  is  lo  be  re- 
garded Ddther  as  a  fallacious  bistoiian  nor 
as  a  poet  putting  aside  history,  but  as  a  behever,  so 
peneliaied  with  the  sense  of  the  power  of  Christ's 
s|Hri(.  and  at  (he  same  time  so  conscious  of  the 
obscurity.  tuKcrtainty,  and  inadequacy  of  the  extant 
bistorical  records  of  Christ,  that  he  fell  impelled  lowartls 
a  Dew  representation  both  of  his  vmnls  and  of  hit 
deeds.  To  descrilie  the  latter,  he  remoulded  the 
gospel,  fusing  old  traditions  and  new,  written  and  oral, 
inlying,  amplifying,  spiritualising,  but  nol  inventing. 

If.  therefore,  Jn.  was  led  to  believe  that  a  man  named 
Lazarus  owned  the  house  in  which  the  anointing 
occuired.  what  inferences  would  he  naturally  malie  in 
accordance  with  his  principle  of  blending  scailered  tradi- 
tioDS  ?  He  found  in  Lk.  0''<°)  ^n  account  of  a  supper 
made  for  Jesus  where  Martha  '  was  cumbered  about 
much  serving.'  while  Maiy  sal  at  his  feel  and  heard  his 
discourse;  and  this  be  might  identify  with  the  meal  at 
which  the  anointing  took  place.  Martha,  however 
fwitbout  name  of  husband  or  fothci  of  the  house),  was 
mentioned  by  Lk.  as  the  hostess.'  It  followed  that  the 
boose  must  have  belonged  in  some  sense  lo  her  as  well 
as  to  Laiaius,  and  consequently  that  Laiarus  must  have 
been  a  youngo-  broibo-.  Hence  would  arise  Jn.'s  de- 
scription of  Lazarus  as  the  brother  of  Mary  and  Martha  ; 
for  indeed  it  was  iu  this  inferenlia)  way  thai  Jn.  had 
reasoned  otu  the  existence  of  a  Laiania. 

The  next  sl^  was  to  connect  the  name  with  Lk.'s 
Lantras  irfio  was  raised  from  the  dead.  The  last  words 
of  Lk.'s  Laianis-narrative  are,  'Neither 
*"  tuill  tMty  bttirve  tMovgh  one  vxnl  io  Ihtm 
from  the  dead,'  which  might  become  the 
basis  of  a  tradition  that  ■  the  Lord  said  concerning  a  man 
named  Lazaius,  who  died  and  was  bimed.  that  Ihe  Jews 
amid  Hot  btlicoe  (i.e. .  reused  la  believt)  though  one  vunt 
to  thtm  front  tkt  dtad, '  But  if  this  Laiarus  who  sal  al 
meal  when  Martha  served  and  Mary  aooinled  Jesus'  feet, 
had  been  raised  from  the  dead  by  Jesus, — and  that.  too. 
after  he  had  been  buried — it  followed  that  such  a  sign 
was  the  climax  of  all  the  'signs'  and  would  naturally 
come  last  of  all.  It  must  have  been  wrought  at 
Bethany,  since  Laiarus's  house  was  there.  Yel  Jesus 
could  Dot  have  been  at  Bethany  when  Lazarus  died — so 
the  Emngelisi  would  argue— for  how  could  be  remain 
and  look  an.  and  permit  the  death  and  burial  ?  Jesus 
must  tl>erefore  have  been  at  a  distance.  In  that  case. 
Martha  and  Mary  must  surely  have  sent  to  him.  Yel 
be  most  have  known  even  at  a  distance  what  was 
happening  ;  and  if  be  knew,  why  did  he  not  come? 
And  how  would  the  sisters  endure  his  not  coming? 
Upon  the  basis  of  all  these  inferences  and  questions  the 
Evangelist  proceeds  to  describe  how  ihe  two  sisters  sent, 
and  what  they  said  when  Jesus  came,  and  how  he 
ajiswered  their  intercession — ihe  result  being  the  raising 
of  Lazarus,  the  climax  of  Jesus'  '  signs.' 

Some  commentators  maintain  thai  the  grajdiic  style 
of  the  evangelist  proves  thai  be  had   seen   or   heard 
>r  discourses  he  describes. 
''  Among   his  most  graphic  passages, 
with  Nicodemus  and  wilh  the 
rcr  of  which  was  he  present. 


•.Dnvlop-  " 


10.  Tha  motiTa.  ) 


tt.  334,  coniauiuu  in6tn  lo  paw 
Ibe  passibDiiy  of  a   csnlitiiiii  ir 


l,m 
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The  fact  is,  thai  Jn.  writes  is  a-mystical  poet,  im- 
bued wilh  Jewish  traditions  from  Egypt  as  well  as  from 
Palestine,  with  a  keen  eye  for  human  charaderistics, 
bot  with  a  still  deeper  insight  into  the  unfathomable 
love  and  spritiud  power  of  Jesus,  and  with  a  desire  lo 
subordinate  every  word  of  bis  Gospel  to  the  purpose  of 
manifesting  that  love  and  Ihat  power  lo  mankind.' 

(i.)  The  book  called  Sohar. /^4iir(Sch6tlgen  on  Mt. 
2iB).  represents  the  Messiah  as  weeping  when  Rachel 
wept  for  her  children.  By  Justin 
Martyr  (Tryph.  134)  and  Irenceus 
(49t)  Rachel  was  recognised  as  Ihe  type 
of  the  Christian  Church,  and  Justin  saw  in  Leah  the 
type  of  the  Synagogue,  (ii.)  The  ApostolicConslilulions 
(7  8)  mention  Laiarus  wilh  Job,  apparently  recognising 
<l  Lazarus  a   fulRlmenl  of  the  famous 


U  Symbolioal  ^ 


undinlher 


:ofJol 


about  Rachel  and  Job,  as  well  as  Ihe  Philonian 
explanation  of  Elieier,'  may  very  well  have  been  in  Ihe 
evangelist's  mind  when  he  described  the  inlercession  of 
the  two  sisters  and  put  into  the  moulb  of  Martha  the 
words  'by  this  time  he  slinkelh.'  Nor  is  it  farfetched 
to  see  a  contrast  between  Latatus — leaving  the  tomb 
still  bound  wiib  grave-clothes  and  with  the  napkin  round 
his  head — and  Jesus  who,  when  he  rose,  left  '  the  linen 
cloths  lying '  and  '  Ihe  napkin  .  .  .  rolled  up  in  a  place 
by  itself,' 

The  Creek  allunons  are  of  a  different  kind. 

cpll}a,^ainnj>fa'>cln  hin.Klf.^  In  Mk.  I.3  Mi.Vjo  ihc 
_  _  .  word  Jii(toi(ii«(uu  u  applied  lo  Jmu»  mWiTOing. 
13.  QrMk  K.eiiillyra  Icpc  and  two  blind  niEK.  Probibry 
•ilVllona.  Ji.  tviiha  10  diipel  the  imprcHion  ihii  ih«  half- 
-ipprea«d  exclamj-^' —    -' ~^-" ' 


d  J«u,' 


ifficiinc  TCiardHl 
Its  u  probably  an  allusion 


u  E-il-« 

(ii.)  II 33, 'he  troubled  hiir 
both  10  tf)  Ihe  r»fiain  in  P. 

and  why  doM  (hou  rrTaMr-i>i(-m'M''(i  Diyse'lfl  {/nrr^fim 

pusage.     The  Grvck  '  ejicccdina'iorrDwfur  (v*piAtr««)  ii 
in  Ihe  LXX  (>«  Cincord.\    In  NT  the  void  ouun  in 

£344)  an  account  ^  dirin  ' rngpt^  in  m  etiffiiil  ior,  amii' 
The  problem  of  avoiding  a  word  Ihal  mighl  be  a  ilumblini 

block,  becatue it  ligniiica'g^"'""  "' — "" —  "" ~~ 


isponding  to  th 
rr  half  of  Ihe  1 


™"  1^  f^ 

ejnraordinar/  expretuoB  he  indirectly  nsecti  an 
...    .  .          mull  have  occurred  10  the  many  Ihousandt  of 
Grtekt  and  Romani  who  weie  fiuniliar  with  the  fundan 
■-  '  'BelteefrDi  


Gieeki 
Ihe  FaVh^i 


t  from  liouble.'     In.  leaches  Ihat 

lis  children,  induding  ih*  giriiuil 

he  does ;  and  what  he  does,  the  Logo*  docs.    Therefore  lh« 
Logn,   here    'iroubled  Aimii/f     fjLttw  the   Lago>  will  be 
(l!i7)  'troubled  n  um/,'  and  hiil  of  all,  by  Ihe  ueacheiy  of 
Juda!  (IBji), 'iroubled  w<^>iV.' 
>  Regarded  UB  nannliveofbcl  lhisiiOTy,Klieoihera  in  In,, 

10  Bcll^n7occu»^'diR<dayi'(^r'l!u<>»),  'a^iaday" 
(W«tc.  «rf/«.). 
t  Grip.  Comni.  on  JiL  1;  ^.  Huet,  vol.  iL,  p.  4  E)  U..Un 

b^n  dead  four  diyt.  .  .  .  when  the  dead  nlan  had  hli  blood  cor- 

maw  loTScihj'h^ued'  wilh^M^acd  i>  by  iMlf  iL^ie  to  ^edy 
quickened 'wilh  a  nlal  spark^ihi  providence  of  (^(O/. 
14")- 

•  In  a  paiiage  quoted  by  Euiebiiis  (HE  vAto}  from  a  leiitr 
from  rbechurchesDr  Lyons,  JfHtlfh  teems  (0  nwan  '  loudly  eurhing' 
(not  '  muCietm^  curses  'X    Lucian  uha  it  Id  nn esa  the  deep 

S5I|o~n, iiB'prB^.l).  Cp E?cf,a5.7s'3,' 'l^e'??ch o^™« y™ 
and  ^ilovt  at  Vftt  ^}e»Kles  <iFpomf0pi^,}rjBTD>.      Celaus  |Orig. 

occuions,  and  complains  <k  Juuj'  uying  '  woe  unio  you.'  In. 
never  ui«  Ihe  word  '  woe.'  Il  if  hardly  iSkely  Ihal  the  diflKully 
oTMk.li;  Ml.93i>  would  haveeKaped  edu<:aied  auailanuof 
the  Goftpcb  al  the  beginning  of  the  lecond  century. 


vGoogle 


IiB&CH 

To  enter  Tully  into  the  allusions  with  which  this 
nairalive  teems  would  be  to  write  a  commeniary  on  it. 
Without  some  insight  into  a  few  of  Ihem,  however,  no 
reader  can  dispassionately  judge  what  is  meiuH  by  Iho 
Johatinine  name  '  Laiarus  '  or  the  poem  of  which  il  is 
the  centre.  E,  A.  A. 

LEACH.     See  Horseleech,  Lilith. 

LEAD  {tr\p)l.  'Sphtrelh  [see  note  below]  ;  moAiBOC, 
MOAyBOC  [iWOAlBiOC.  MoArBiOC];  plumbum). 
Though  lead  was  doubtless  well-known  lo  the  Hebrews 
from  an  early  period,  its  applications  were  comparatively 
unimportant,  and  the  OT  references  lo  it  are  not  many. 
M  lltweighlisalludFd  loinEx.lStafcpAcDSrH),  Hnd  tlis 
nu-wn's  and  carpenter'^  plummcl  was  no  doubl  a?i  oFltn  made  of 
l«ad  as  or  tin.  though  Ih«  luicf  happens  id  be  the  material  men- 
tin  (see  Tin)  was  in  early  day.  but  imperfectly  realiied. 

m  Btrote  Ihe  uk  of  quSdculver  Wame  known,  lead  tna 
emptoyed  far  the  purpoK  of  purifying  lilver,  and  separaiinB  it 
fiom  other  minenl   lubuanco  (Plin.   ffNKzt).      To  Ihii 

1 :_L  ..,  .j._  ...*..__  Lg  figuratively  dwriHs  Ihe  ccnrupt 

:n  iheir  lite  the  leul  ii  coniunHid  (ui 


crucible):  the  (nit-.u..  c  i..  .. 
™ied-U=r.fl>9>.  EiekSl{*S.S.«) 
for  Ihe  ume  durum,  but  amplifies 
-  Compare  also  MaTsiX 
Iflij/^  Wkitisc.      : 


»a,f: 


n,  widi  the  » 
{.  13 1 1. 

aSled'jtoni 

Opj,;  cp  the  Arabic  word  lor  lead)  occurs  in  Amoi  Vj/l 

0)  The  employment  of  lead  for  Ihe  conveyance  pi  water- 
Romans— may  perhaps  have  been  re-toned  to  by  the  Israelites, 
but  does  not  icera  lo  be  alluded  to  in  OT. 

LEAH  {ry^  ;  A[€l.ft  [BADEFL]) ;  some  scholars 
compare  Ar.  lay.  •  wild  cow  ' ;  so  Del.  Pral.  8o,  WRS 
A^ij..  i9S,ai9,  and  doubtfully  No.  2OJ/C40i6)  [1886]; 
P.  Haupc  compares  Ass.  ii'a/,  '  mistress ' ;  but  on  the 
possible  analogy  of  Rachel  [nee  Jacob,  S  3l  ''ve  may  still 
more  plausibly  suspect  Leah  [Leah?]  lo  be  a  fragment 
of  Jerahme'el[Chc,]).  The  mother  of  the  non-Josephite 
tribes  of  Israel.  It  was  in  Ihe  house  of  Joseph  that 
the  truest  stock  of  Israel  historically  lay ;  in  fact  it 
was.  according  lo  E.  onl 
Ihe  part  of  the  Aramicai 
ever  really  became  Israelite.  Still,  even  the  Ephraimite 
traditions  made  the  Leah  tribe  of  Reuben  Israel's 
firstborn,  and  did  not  even  deny  him  a  place  in  its 
account  of  (he  ori^n  of  Jose[rii  {Gen,  3O14).  See  also 
Rachel.  Tribe. 

LEAHMOTH  (rfJV^i  toy  4.noKpieHNii  [BKA]) 
Ps.  88  lille,  RV^-  '  for  singing '  (so  Baethgen).  Haupl 
i/SL,  tgoo,  p.  70}  explains,  'to  cause  to  respond' — 
1. 1. ,  10  cnuse  God  to  grant  the  prayer — which  is  al  any 
rate  not  unsuitable  10  the  contents.  The  analogy  of 
the  corrupt  Tilni"  and  tdS'j,  however  (38  70  60.  in 
titles),  suggests  a  different  solution,  nuy^  is  an  easy 
corruption  of  roH".  which  Ihe  scribe  wrote  as  a  correc- 
tion of  the  corrupt  n^riD-  On  '  Alamoih '  see  PSALMS, 
S»6[tl 

LEATHER.  Although  the  word  'leather'  (or 
'leathern')  occurs  only  three  limes  in  EV,  once  of  the 
girdle  of  Elijah  (a  K.  18  -rtji  -^ik.  fiinj  5ti»uiTlrT])  and 
twice  of  (hat  of  John  the  Baptist  (Mk.  16  RV,  AV  -  a 
girdle  of  a  skin ' :  Ml  84),  on  boih  which  see  Girdle, 
I .  and  the  word  '  tanner '  is  met  with  only  in  Acts  9  43 
106  ji.  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Hebrews  were 
fiunijiar  with  the  use  of  leather  and  the  art  of  preparing 
it  from    the   earliest    times.      Cp  Skin,    PARCHMENT. 


ir  analoEies  in 
ou*ly  rendered 


itMrii).    Doth  wor 

and  Tabal ;  cp  DsLAnTf/WB^^ 


The  ■  leathern  vessels '  f-fian  'Vi),  frequently  referred  to 
in  Leviticus,  may  be  supposed  to  have  included  shields 
and  the  like  as  well  as  belts  and  straps,  'bottles.' 
quivers  and  chariot -littings,  sandals  and  shoes  (cp 
SHUts),  The  ICgyptian  monuments  illustrate  very 
graphically  various  stages  in  Ihe  working  of  leather 
(see,  e.g..  Wilk.  ^nc.  Eg.  I131  2187  /|.  though  it 
would  be  haiardous  to  use  Ihis  as  an  argument  for  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Israelites  with  the  higher  branches 
of  the  an  in  the  'Mosaic  age'  (Ex.  265.  P).  of  which 
we  have  no  contemporary  records. 

LEAVEIT  is  a  general  term  for  whatever  is  capable 
of  generaiing  Ihe  process  of  fermentation  in  a  mass  of 
1  Luvan  douEh(panar7fermentalion}.  Varioussub- 
T-^^J^  stances  were  known  in  ancient  times  to 
•ipiauiMi.  pojsess  this  property.'  The  locus  classicus 
for  the  leavens  of  NT  times  is  Pliny.  HN\%A.  accord- 
ing to  which  Ihe  mosi  highly  priied  leaven  was  made 
in  the  vintage  season  by  kneading  millet  or  fine  bran  of. 
wheat  with  must.  In  most  coses,  howe\'er.  according 
to  the  same  authority,  the  leaven  employed  was  the 
same  as  Ihat  vfhich  alone  is  mentioned  in  OT  or  NT 
(see  Bkead,  g  i),  namely  a  piece  of  fully  fermented 
dough  retained  for  the  purpose  from  the  preiious 
day's  baking  ('tanlum  pridie  adservata  materie  utun- 
lur').  Such  a  piece  might  either  be  broken  down  in 
water  in  a  basin  before  the  fresh  flour  was  added 
(MiKdhelhii  end)  or  il  might  be  'hid'  in  the  flour 
(Ml13j3),  and  kneaded  along  with  IL  The  Hebre«-s 
named  this  piece  of  fermented  dough  -»'e.  f'or — so 
always  in  MT,  in  the  Mishna  nitrb.  iliin.  "^atb  and  iIh-o 
— LXX  and  NT  fti^iij  (Ex.  12ij  19  13j  Lev.  2.i  Dt.  I64 
MLI833.  "c-)- 
nitb  is  derived  from  an  unused  root  ^Klr  akin  (according  to 


™.f« 


ttlum  from  /rr^'ia ;  alw  leaven  (mi  J.  Lai 
"    "[Vp'A-iano. 


InRVi* 


idered 


The  mass  of  flour,  water,  and  salt,  in  Ihe  kneading- 
trough, mi7'/rrM(nTHiro)*— with  or  without  lenven— after 
being  kneaded  was  termed  *flrf^(p||),  dough  or  'sponge' 
(Ex.I234J9aS.  l88HQs.74jer.7i8);  »  ffroli.  .rria.,  or 
artap,  NT  ifiApaiia  ;  In  Ihe  Mishna  most  frequently  ,ib>jp 
(from  oov  to  squeeze,  knead  [not  as  Levy  from  .Tp-ip])! 
If  Ihe  dough  contained  no  leaven  and  was  b.iked  before 
spontaneous  fermentation  had  set  in,  Ihe  result  was 
nto.  masjdh  (foretymoli^y  seeGes.-Bu.l"',  s.v.  jto), — 
more  fully  njo  ortS,  unleavened  l^ead  (Jfi^iet  [jprot]), 
but  most  frequently  in  OT  in  Ihe  plur.  ;\<itg,  maifilll. 
unleavened  cakes.  Dough  Ihat  had  thoroughly  risen 
under  Ihe  action  of  leaven  or  by  sponLineous  fermenla- 
tion(.1/ArdWrt6i)  was  lemied  y:^.  ^dmis.  -leavened' 
(from  j-pn.  Arab.  iamuJa,  to  be  sharp  or  som- ;  cp  (5er. 
'Saueneig.'  Eng,  '  sotu-  dough'),  and  bread  made 
therefrom,  (^p  onV,  leavened  bread  (Lev.  7  ij).  In  all 
other  passages,  however,  jw)  is  used  substantively,  as 
synonymous  with  n^re'  (Ei,12i9/.),  that  which  is 
leavened.*  For  the  two  words  s''iir  and  Admit  are 
not  synonymous,  as  has  been  asserted,  but  related  as 

1  See  Blflmner,  Ttchiitltgit,  etc.,  drr  Gmrrhi  hii  Gritckn 
unii  Rimtm,  1  58/ 

«  Thii  word  should  probably  be  poinled  miltrtlk  (nTwtC),  from 


dough  C^ujwius). 

>Mr.  James  Death  has  d< 
BiUt,  ont  n/  Ihi  laJinBBM  1 

*  In  half  the  passages  hAn 


iok.  TIh  Bar  ^  tie 


ij  Dl  111  3)  incorrectly  by  (li^n. 
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LEAVEN 

e  and  effect  (cp  ihe  Vg.  renderings/i*™iMJ 


kaven  ;  the  verb  ^;h.  lo  eat,  is  tierer  applied  to  it.  but 
\a  idmii  (hence  we  read,  Talm.  Pisd^tm  $a.  u-k^  -niw 
r/riith  ntn.  leaven  which  is  not  fit  for  eating). 
In  ilMlanrKchnwoftheMidui:!,  however,  this  diiiinclion 

(osuAlly  r^X    Thus,  in  Ihc  inlercsling  pasnge.  r/si^.  S^  in 

(ermenution  is  (o  be  rtcogniwd  in  the  dough  (^H'BO.  Iwo replies 
ue  (ivin  :  '  Whin  Ihc  nirfaiic  of  the  dough  shows  tnull  cracks. 

The  leaven  ofOT  and  NT.  then,  is  ejciusively  a  piece 
of  sour  dough.  In  the  warm  climate  of  Palestine, 
fermeiilation  is  more  rapid  than  with  us,  and  it  is  said 
thai  if  flour  is  mixed  with  water,  spontaneous  fermenta- 
tion will  set  in  and  be  completed  in  twenty-four  hours. 
It  is  often  stated,  and  is  not  improbsble.  that  the  Jews 
also  used  the  lees  of  wine  as  yeast :  but  the  passages 
ciicd  by  Hamburger  (vii. .  P/sd^im  3  •  and  Nallah  1 ;) 

The  use  of  leaven  being  a  later  refinement  in  the 
preparation  of  bread  (see  Bread,  g  i),  it  may  be  re- 
_  ,  _  ,       garded  as  c«1ain  thai  offerings  of  bread 

';h^IS.,  '"  'he  deity  were  from  the  first  un- 
Uw  cultM.  leavened.  The  cakes  of  the  she«-- 
bread.  according  lo  Ihe  unanimous  testimony  of  Philo, 
Josephus,  Talmud,  and  Midrash  (see  relT.  under 
ShkwbheAIi),  remained  unleavened  to  the  end.  in 
all  cereal  offerings,  any  portion  of  which  was  de- 
stined to  be  burnt  on  the  altar,  Ihe  use  of  leaven, 
as  of  hooey,  was  excluded  (Uv.S,!!  7"  8a  Nu. 
6isl;'  though  where  Ihe  offering  was  not  lo  be 
placed  upon  the  altar,  but  lo  be  eaten  by  the  priests. 
it  might  contain  bread  that  was  leavened  (Lev.  7i3  23i7 
[Pentecoslal  loaves];  cp  Am,  4s  (cakes  of  thank-offer- 
ing],' also  .\/inakdlh  5i  jf-).  The  antiquity  of  this 
enclusion  of  fermenl  from  the  cullus  of  Yahwi  is  vouched 
for  by  the  early  enactment  Ex.  34  3511 1  from  J's  decalogue), 
and  its  parallel  23ia  (Book  of  the  Covenant).  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  the  former  passage  may  refer 
only  to  the  Passover,  for  which,  as  for  the  accompany- 
ing festival  of  itaiielh.  unleavened  cakes  (as  the  name 
denotes),  dsewhere  named  the  'bread  of  afHiction' 
(Dl  IS)),  were  alone  permitted.  According  lo  laler 
enactment,  still  scrupulously  and  joyfully  observed  in 
Jewish  households,  search  had  to  be  made  in  every  nook 
and  cranny  of  the  house  with  a  lighted  candle  on  the  eve 
of  the  Passover  for  leaven,  which  when  found  was  de- 
str<^-ed  ty  burning  (/Vj(iA.lii  fordetails  see  Passover). 
It  is  important  to  note  the  precise  ritual  definition  of 
the  leaven  (i'cr)  to  be  destroyed.  Under  j''Jr,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  enactment,  were  included  ( i )  pieces  of 
leavened  or  sour  dough  of  the  meal  of  any  one  of  the 
five  cereals,  wheal,  barley,  and  the  less  common  spelt, 
■  foK-ear '  and  tkiphdn  (see  Food,  g  3)  which  had  lieen 
kneaded  with  cold  water,  and  (z)  certain  articles  of 
commerce,  composed,  in  part  at  least,  of  the  fermented 
grain  of  the  above  cereals.  Such  were  Median  spirits. 
Egyptian  beer.  Roman  honey,  paste,  etc.  Not  in- 
cluded, on  the  other  hand,  were  (1)  the  same  cereals 

t.g.,  the  juice  of  the  grape  or  other  fruit  [ti\i-9  "B  ;  cp 
the  passage  from  Cap.  23}  quoted  by  BlUmner.  Techna- 
Ugie.  etc.  1».  n.  5,  on  the  use  of  grape  juice  as  a 
I  The  fbnns  wl 


.      Besides  1 

d  with  watt 


oil,  ft 


Hrcn|iih  oT  Ihii  p 
uiion  of  laven  fi 

t.  HA  ivn /.):_] 


■hich 


liquids  were  not  held  capable  of  setting  up  the  prohibited 
fermentation,  and  (9)  the  meal  of  other  plants,  such  as 

water  (see  piidilm  Stff.,  with  the  commentaries; 
Maimonides.  niDi  fnn  hiaSn). 

'Ilie  raiisn  d'ilrt  of  this  exclusion  of  leaven  from  Ihe 
cullus  is  noi  far  10  seek.  In  the  view  of  all  antiquity, 
Semitic  and  non-)^mitic.  panary  fermentation  repre- 
sented a  process  of  corruption  and  putrefaction  in  Ihe 
mass  of  the  dough.  The  fact  that  Eiekiel  makes  no 
provision  for  wine  in  his  programme  of  the  restored 
cultus  (40  X)  is  probably  due  10  his  extending  this 
conception  lo  alcoholic  fermentation  as  well.  Plutarch's 
■»-otA3  {Quasi.  Rom.  109)  show  very  clearly  this  associa- 
tion of  ideas :  '  Now  leaven  is  itself  the  offspring  of 
corruption  and  corrupts  the  mass  of  dough  with  which  it 
has  been  mined'  (^  Si  flt^q  Kalyiyonr  ix  ^Bopas  airii 
tal  <W«ip«i  ri  ipipaiut  luyrvfiir-^).  Further,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Robertson  Smith  {Ptl  Stm.l'lxoj.  Waao), 
the  prohibition  of  leaven  Is  closely  associated  with  the  rule 
thaithefaland  the  flesh  mustnot  remain  over  till  themorn- 
ing  (Ei,  23.6  34=s|.  He  points  also  to  certain  Saracenic 
sacrifices,  akin  to  the  Passover,  that  had  to  be  entirely 
consumed  before  the  sun  rose.  The  idea  u-os  that  the 
efficacy  lay  in  the  living  flesh  and  blood  of  Ihe  victim  ; 
everything  of  the  nature  of  putrefaction  was  therefore 
to  be  avoided.  The  '  llamen  dialis.'  or  chief  priest  of 
Jupiter  at  Rome,  was  forbidden  the  use  of  leaven 
{firntiTi/ala  /ariaa.  Aul,  GelL,  10 .5)  on  the  grounds 
suggested,  no  doubt  rightly,  by  Plutarch  (/.<,).  At 
certain  religious  ceremonies  of  the  phratiia  of  the 
Lalyadffi,  according  lo  an  inscription  recently  unearthed 
at  Delphi,  iapdnu  (unleavened  cakes,  according  to 
Alhenaiis  and  Hesychius)  played  an  important  part.' 
llie  Roman  satirist  Persius,  finally,  employs  the  word 
/irmmlum  (leaven)  in  the  sense  of  moral  corruption 
(1h). 

In  the  NT  leaven  supplies  two  sets  of  figures,  one 
token  from  Ihe  mode,  the  other  from  Ihe  result,  of 
•  n.~_*t—  'l>°  process  of  fermentation.  Thus 
IJm^^  Jesus   likened   the  silent   but   effective 

hm  ot  iM-na.  ^^^^^  ^^  ,^^ ,  ^jng^^^ .  ;„  ^  ^^^  ^ 
humanity  to  Ihe  hidden  but  pervasive  action  of  leaven 
in  Ihe  midst  of  the  dough  (Ml.  13 33).  The  secoitd 
figure,  however,  is  Ihe  more  frequent,  and  is  based  on 
the  association,  above  elucidated,  of  panary  fermenta- 
tion with  material  and  moral  corruption  (cp  Btihr. 
SymbQiik  d.  moi.  Kullus,  2i-a).  Thus  Ihe  disciples 
are  warned  against  Ihe  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  (Mt. 
186^  Mk.8ijLk.l2r^),  of  the  Sadducees  (Mt.  i*.), 
and  of  Herod  (Mk.  i^.).  See  Hekodians.  Paul, 
again,  twice  quotes  the  popular  saying,  'a  little  leaven 
leavens  the  whole  lump'  (i  Cor.  56  Gal. 69),  as  a  warn- 
ing against  moral  corruption.  The  true  followers  of 
Christ  are  already  'unleavened'  (afVjuM  i  Cor.67).  and 
must  therefore  "keep  the  feast,'  that  is,  must  live  the 
Christian  life  '  in  Ihe  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity  and 
truth'  (58). 

noiure'aj  laTven,"  'fhuj  in  Talin™*fXW«*  Ija  it  is  said : 
'  Rabin  AlExonder,  when  he  had  linishal  his  puyeii,  Bid : 
Lord  of  the  univene,  ii  ii  clearly  manifest  befbie  lh«  that  il 
\i  our  will  10  do  ihy  will ;  what  hinders  ihsl  we  do  nai  ihj  will  T 
The  leaven  which  is  in  llie  dough '  {,1^-JP]|>  I^M^,  cp  Cm. 
Baita,  I  n,  died  by  Levy,  i.e.  "^NbX  enplained  by  a  glois  u 
'the  evil  impulK  (pvi  ir)  which  is  in  the  beml.'  (For  this 
Talmudicdodrineuf 'originaliin'  see  Hamburger,  Krattneyt-L 
Siijo^;  and  in  general  ihe  works  o(  Ughtfooi  (onMi,  lUcl, 
Schoetlgen  [on  i  Cor.  bi]  ami  MeuKheu.)  A,  R.  S.  K. 

LEBANA  [Va^.  %  69  ;  UBan&  [BNA].  \oBn«. 
[LJl.  a  family  of  Nethinim  (y.f.)  in  the  great  post- 
exilic    lUt    (see   Ezra    ii.,    %  9),    Neh,7tS=Ezia24S 

1  MS  note  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Fiaier. 
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LEBANON 

'■white'?  XiBANW  [aA])  =  iEsd. 
Gt^,   Labana. 

LEBANON.  The  name  {p^h.  A.Banoc  ;  once 
[I>1.3as]  j:??.  antiAiBanOC  [also  in  Deut.l7  3.s 
ll»Jos.l4Bi,   cp  Judilhlj];    Phcen,    ]33^ ;     Ass. 

„  ,    labadna.      Id    pcose  the  arlicle  is  pre- 

VaioiL.  p^j^  ,hp  ^jjge  ^3ri„j^  ^hich  comes 
from  ihe  Semitic  root  laban.  -lobe  while,  orwhilish,' 
probably  refers,  not  lo  ihe  perpelual  snow,  but  loihe  bare 
while  walls  of  chalk  or  limestone  which  form  the  charac- 
tErisIic  feature  of  Ihe  whole  range,  Syria  is  Iraversed 
by  a  branch  thrown  off  almost  at  right  angles  from  Mt. 
Tauius  in  Asia  Minor,  and  Lebanon  is  the  name  of  the 
central  mountain  mass  of  Syria,  extending  for  about 
loo  m,  from  NNE.  to  SSW.  It  is  bounded  W.  by 
the  sea,  N.  by  the  plain  JQn  'Akkir,  beyond  which  rise 
the  mountains  of  the  Nusairfyeh.  and  E.  by  the  inland 
plateau  of  Syria,  mainly  sleppe-land.  To  the  S. 
Lebanon  ends  about  the  point  where  the  river  LlianI 
I.  and  at  B^niSs.     A  valley  narrowing 


towards     its     si 

juthem    end. 

now    ci 

lied     el-Buka- 

divides  Ihe  moi 

vo   great  pans 

That  lying  to  l 

lie  W.  is  still 

kA  Libnan  :  the 

greater  part  of  I 

he  eastern  ma. 

.5  now  be 

«r^  the  name  o 

the  V 


1   range  i 
The  s. 


a  (el-Jebelesh-Sharki).      In 
of  Anti 


Ml.    Hetmi 

{see  Hkrmok,  Senih).      Kor  map  see  I'MCENICTA. 

Lebanon  and  Amilibanus  have  many  features  in 
common  ;  in  both  the  southern  portion  is  less  arid  and 
a  nu»t.fi^..  ban™  than  the  Dorthern,  the  western 
S.  Dwcripttoa.    ^j,||gj.^  i^„„  ^,^^  „„<,  „^  fj^ig 

than  the  eastern.  In  general  the  main  elevations  of  the 
,  two  ranges  form  pairs  lying  opposite  one  another  ;  the 
forms  of  both  ranges  are  monotonous,  but  the  colouring 
splendid,  especially  when  viewed  from  a  distance  ;  when 
seen  close  at  hand,  indeed,  only  a  few  valleys  with 
perennial  streams  offer  pictures  of  landscape  beauty, 
their  rich  green  contrasting  pleasantly  with  the  bare 
brown  and  yellow  mountain  udes. 

The  l^bojion  strata  are  generally  inclined,  bent,  and 
twisted,  often  vertical,  seldom  quite  horizontal  Like 
■  n«I«,.  ^'1  '*>=  ■«'  "'  Sy"^'  ">*  Lebanon  region 
a.  umuogj.  ^1^  -^  traversed  by  faults,  at  which  the 
different  tracts  of  country  have  pressed  against  and 
crumpled  one  another.  The  iakd'  between  Lebanon 
and  Antilibanus  came  into  existence  in  the  place  of  a 
former  trough  or  synclinal  between  two  anticlinals,  by 
a  tearing  up  of  the  earth's  crust  and  a  stairlike  sub- 
sidence of  a  succession  of  layers.  The  principal  ranges 
of  the  Lebanon  and  Antilibanus  along  with  the  valley  of 
the  Buka'  have  the  same  trend  as  the  faults,  folds,  and 
Strata— vit,  from  SSW.  to  N.NE. 

The  range  is  made  up  of  upper  oolite,  upper  creta- 
ceous, eocene,  miocene,  and  diluvium. 

The  oMnc  utala  in  LehsiKin  iucif.  Forming  the  deepen  pin 
of  tome  of  Ihe  valleys  (Silima,  %il[b),  ait  of  CUnduia  line. 

dermj,  etc.  (the  beat-knoin  fisiili  being  CW««»  gianda-ia 
and  7>rri™(«/a(diveiie  Ipeciell,  found  in  the  Salimavaliey  near 
Beymut).  By  in  foHili  ihii  limaione  belin>g>  to  the  Oxford 
(roup.  Undar  Ihit  llneHoie  uUl  older  sinra  of  the  Kelloway 
Mt  (bund  only  In  the  Antilibanui,  on  Mt.  Hemion, 
Above  the  upper  oolin  fallow,  in  concordant  order,  ilraia  of 

pretence  ofeasl,  dyiodile,  amberlike  reun,  and  umini  (?).  vitb  in- 
prrMJons  of  piRnt  Jeavea,    To  the  period  of  the  fomarion  of  ihis 

and  also  coploui  eruption*  of  ashes,  whkh  are  now  met  with  is 
tufa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  igneoui  roclii.    The«  eiuplive 

ence  upon  Ihe  superficial  UF^I  oS  ihe  country,  havmg  become 

can  guber.    In  its  upper  beds  ibe  sandstone  aliemaies  with 

■  So  with  n-  in  Neh.  uc  to  Ba«,  CL 


village  of 'AWhJuiany 


of  guleropods  and  bivalves  and  C'^pccully  of  Tngem 
I  u  lypicBl  fossils.  1^  second  subdivision  ofti 

WIS  foimalion  consists  of  beds  of  marl  and  limestone  wii 


n.™™»r,Yon  BucliV  wbicbs 
c1uilkinar{(CenoinanHn).    Th 

of  Lebanon  is  composed,     t 


le,  marble,  or  dolon 


l^lbe°lib^iKH 


iween  Ibc  LI|Sni  and  lordan  vail 


:  formation)  occurs  only  very  spoiadi- 
ly  in  tbe  BukA',  but  prodonunates  in 


irarively  ur 


Jebel  Terbol  nor  fai^bului. 

ponaiLi  palches  (new  ZAh1eh)of  fresh-water  limestone,  deposited 
from  small  take  basins  and  containing  fresJi-waier  snait  (Hy. 
drobia.    BilhyniaX       To    this    pliocene    period    belong 
coniideialile  eruptions  of  basalt  In  the  N.  of  Lebanon, 

£oms     Not  till  after   these   leneitijal  pliocenes  had 
poiiied  did  Ihe  great  mo-emenis  to  which  Ihe  country 


4.  V«Eet>tlon.  jj 


n  cedar  grove  of  Pahre1-K:a4ib. 

>f  the  Mediterranean  caist ;  but  the  eastern 
ion  belongs  10  the  poorer  region  of 
sieppes,  and  [he  Medilerranean 
species  are  met  with  only  sporadically  along  the  water- 
courses. Forest  and  poslure-land  in  our  sense  of  tbe 
word  are  not  found  ;  Ihe  place  of  Ihe  forest  is  for  the  most 
part  taken  by  a  low  brushwood  ;  grass  is  not  plentiful, 
and  the  higher  ridges  maintain  a  growth  of  alfunc  plants 
only  so  long  as  patches  of  snow  continue  to  lie.  The 
tock  walls  harbour  some  rock  plants ;  but  there  are 
many  absolutely  barren  wildernesses  of  stone. 

(ij  On  the  western  versant,  us  we  ascend,  we  have 
first,  to  a  height  of  i6ooft.,  the  coast  region,  similar 
to  that  of  Syria  in  general  and  of  the  south  of  Asia 


lethelo 


«(Be^nj 


mews.    The 


admixture  of  foreign  and  pattuilly  subiropjod  el 

great  maa  of  the  vegetation,  however,  is  of  thi 

type  fnuuuii  or  garrlgut  of  the  weslem  Medilet 

■mall   and  stiff  leaves,  frequently  Ihomy  and  an».,....».,  »  .» 

tanp\e\iitiViiQiunuiCBCCi/ira\Smilajc,Ciilut,LtHliiau, 

Ca/K*to<«,  eic. 

(i)  Nest  comes,  from  i6oo  lo  6500  ft.,  the  moun- 
tain region,  which  may  also  be  called  the  forest  n^ion, 
still  eihibiling  sparse  woods  and  isolated  irees  wherever 
shelter,  moisture,  and  the  bad  husbandry  of  ihe  inhabi- 
tants have  permitted  their  growth. 

Fiom  1600  to  3300  ft,  is  a  lone  of  dwarf  hnrd.leaved  aaki, 
amongst  which  occur  the  Orienial  forms  Foilaniiia  fUll/- 
r^oidtt,  AemyrutCKm,  and  the  beautiful  red-stemnKd  .^'i^'sv 
Andmcknt.     Higher  up,  between  3700  ft.  and  4900  ft.,  a  tall 

6300  ft.  is  the  r^lon  of  the  two  most  inieresiing  forest  Ires  of 
Lfhanon,  the  C}-press  and  the  cedar.  The  cj-press  slltl  grows 
thickly,  especially  in  the  valley  of  Ihe  Ifndisha  ;  Ihe  hoiiionlal 
is  the  prevailing  variety.  In  the  upper  Kadrsha  valley  ihere  is 
a  cedar  grove  of  about  Ihree  hundred  trees,  amnngsl  which  five 


■,/.  tt^tata,  and,  with  Ihiit  aa  larfc  as  phims, 

I.  The  chief  omamenl  of  Lebanon,  however,  i>  the 
mpentieum,  with  hstarilliant  purple  flower  dusters ; 
ergrecn,  I'iiirti  iibanatica,  ako  adds  beauty  10  tlul 
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(3)  Into  tbe  alpine  region  (6300  to 
trate  a  few  very  ilunled  oaks  (Oi 
Koischy).  the  juniper*  already 
berty  {BerberU  tretica),  which  sometimes  spreads  inio 
dose  thickets.  Then  follow  the  low.  dense,  prone, 
pillow-like  dwarf  bushes,  thomy  and  gray,  common  to 
the  Oriental  highlands — Astragalus  and  the  peculiar 
AcaHlAolimoH.  Tbey  are  found  up  (o  within  300  ft.  of 
the  highest  summits.  Upon  the  eiposed  mountain 
slopes  rhubarb  {KMmm  Siies)  is  noticeable,  and  also  a 
vetch  ( Ficia  tanticens.  Lab. )  excellent  for  sheep.  The 
spring  v^etation,  which  lasts  until  July,  appears  to  be 
rich,  especially  as  regards  coroHa-bearing  pjants,  such 
as  Cerydaiis,  Orgta,  Bultillaria.  Celchicum,  Pusch- 
kinia,  Gtranium.  OmithegalMm.  etc. 

The  alpine  flora  of  Lebanon  connects  itself  directly 
wiih  the  Orienial  flora  of  lower  aUitudes.  and  is  unre- 
lated 10  the  glacial  flora  of  Europe  and  northern  Asia- 

Tbe  flcjra  of  the  high«t  ridges,  along  The  ed««  of  the  inow 
paEcb»j  eMbjbiu  no  forms  telaled  lo  out  jionhetn  alpine  flora ;  but 

Upon  'tt 


T,  only  in  lo 


r   Si/im    a 


EafittrUa.  Ailratalt 


lium,  Alfitait/i<u,   A/liMm,  , 


0>.  Zoology. 


the  margiru  of  die  snow-fields,  a 

There  is  nothing  of  special  interest  about  the  fauna 
of  Lebanon.  Bears  are  no  longer  abundant ;  the 
,  panther  and  the  ounce  are  met  with  ; 
"i  hog,  hyiena,  wolf,  and  foi  are 
by  no  means  tare ;  jackals  and  gaielles  are  very  common. 
The  polecat  and  the  hedgehog  also  occur.  As  a  rule  there 
■ic  not  many  birds  ;  but  the  eagle  and  the  vulture  ma^ 
occasionally  be  seen  ;  of  eatable  kinds  partridges  and 
wild  pigeons  are  the  most  abundant.  In  some  places 
the  bat  occasionally  multiplies  so  as  actually  to  become 
a  plague. 

The  district  to  the  W.  of  Lebanon,  averaging  about 
■(  bouts  in  breadth,  slopes 


plateai 


and  1c 


dfroi 


e  Medite 


ohave 


its  clif&  and  the  lofty  summits  behind.  Most  of  the 
mountain  spurs  run  from  EL  to  W. ;  but  in  northern 
Lebanon  the  [wevailing  direction  of  the  valleys  is  north- 
westerly, and  in  the  S.  some  ridges  also  run  parallel 
with  tbe  principal  chain.  The  valleys  have  for  the 
most  part  been  deeply  excavated  1^  the  mpid  mountain 
streams  which  traverse  them ;  the  apparently  inaccessible 
heights  are  crowned  by  villages,  castles,  or  cloisters 
embosomed  among  trees. 

Of  llie  slrennn  "hich  are  perennial,  the  mtat  worthy  of  nole, 
bepnnini  from  the  N.,  an  the  Nahr  'Akkar,  N.  -Arkil,  N.  el- 
Btrid,  H.  Kadisha.  ;  th<  holy  river '  (the  valley  of  which  begins 

and  npidly  descends  in 


series  of  greol  bends  ti 

"-■   !i-jro.<fidr     ■ 

i.^Afl!a.!aT).N.hr"er. 

mflt  (ancient  Tamyias),. 

—  ._ JUS,  which  In  the  upper 

bythcNshier^tilk).    The'Auwaly 
'       ■        iresms  ihu  ail  to 


«sof  the  grear 

Sli^K'ciiiJ.'Nahr  ^ 
»  at  BcyroutX  Nahr  1 

-^is'-ted"?'""  """ 
""zSiJ^ni 


mly  other  nrei 


...,.._  .  NE.  loSW.,  i.. 
ctHuequence  or  the  inl«rpoiiiion  01  a  ndge  luboidinale  and 

On  tbe  N..  where  the  mountain  bears  the  special 
Dame  of  Jebel  'Akkar.  the  main  ridge  of  Lebanon  rises 
gradually  from  the  pbiin.  Valleys  run  to  the  N, 
and  NE..  among  which  must  be  mentioned  that  of 
the  Nahr  el-Kebir.  the  Eleulheras  of  the  ancients, 
which  takes  its  rise  in  the  Jebel  el-Abyad  on  the 
easton  slope  of  Lebanon,  and  afterwards,  skirling 
the  district,  flows  westward  10  the  sea.  To  the  S.  of 
Jebel  el-Abyad,  beneath  the  main  ridge,  which  as  a 
a?  57 
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rule  falls  away  suddenly  towards  the  £ ,  occur  several 
small  elevalod  terraces  having  a  southward  slope ; 
aniong  these  the  W5di  en-NusQr  ('vale  of  eagles'), 
and  the  basin  of  the  lake  Yammiina.  with  its  intermittent 
spring  Neb'  el-Arbain,  deserve  special  mention.  Of 
the  streams  which  descend  into  the  Bukfl',  only  the 
Berdoni  need  be  named  ;  it  rises  in  Jebel  Sunnin,  and 
enters  the  plain  by  a  deep  and  picturesque  tnountain 
cleft   at    Zahleh. 

The  most 'elevated  summits  occur  in  the  N. ;  but  eien 
these  are  of  very  gentle  gradient,  and  are  ascended 
quite  easily.  The  names  and  the  elevations  of  the  several 
peaks,  which  even  in  summer  are  covered  with  snow,  have 
been  very  variously  given  by  different  explorers  ;  accord- 
ing to  the  most  accurate  accounts  the  'Cedar  block' 
consists  ofa  double  line  of  four  and  three  summits  respec- 
tively, ranged  from  N.  to  S..  with  a  deviation  of  about 
35°.  Those  to  the  E.  are  'UyQn  Urghush,  Makntal, 
Muskiyi.  (or  Neb'  esh-Shemaila),  and  Ras  pafir  el- 
Kadib ;  fronting  the  sea  are  Kam  Sauda,  Kumm  el- 
Miiab,  and  Dahr  el-Kandil.  Tbe  height  of  Makmal  by 
the  most  recent  barometric  measurement  is  10.307  ^^  '■ 
that  of  (he  others  is  somewhat  less.  S.  from  them  is 
the  pass  (8S31  ft.)  which  leads  from  Baalbek  to 
Tripoli ;  the  great  mountain  amphitheatre  on  the  W. 
side  of  its  summit  Is  remajkabk.  Farther  to  the  S 
is  a  second  group  of  lofty  summits- 
Chief  amonE  ihem  ii  the  snow-capped  ^nnin,  visible  frooi 
Beyrout ;  its  neigbt  is  ess4  ft.,  or.  according  to  other  Jiccounts- 

Kuneiuh  (about  6700  ft.)  lie»  the  pau  (470a  ft.)  now  tnverHd 
by  the  Prvnch  put  rood  between  Beyroui  and  Damavus. 
Among  tbe  otfaei  twre  Himmits  still  fallhet  S.  are  the  lone 
ridge  of  Jebel  el-Btrflk  (about  7000  ft.X'hc  J'bcl  NT^wilE 
tbeTam^I  Nthl  (about  6Toofi-X  near  which  is  a  pass  lo  Sldon- 
and  Ibe  Jebel  Sfhll.  <ab«.t  moo  ft.). 

The  Buka,',  Ibe  broad  valley  whkh  separates  Lebanon 
from  Antilibanus,  is  watered  by  two  rivers  having  their 
watershed  near  Ba'albek  (at  an  elevation  of  about  3600 
ft.)  and  their  sources  sepamled  only  by  a  short  mile. 
The  river  flowing  northwards,  EI-'Asy,  is  the  ancient 
Oronles :  the  other  is  the  LltAnl.  In  ttie  lower  part 
of  its  course  the  LilSnt  has  scooped  out  for  itself  a  deep 
and  narrow  rocky  bed  ;  at  Burghus  it  is  spanned  by  a 
great  natural  bridge.  Not  far  from  the  point  where  it 
suddenly  trends  to  the  W.  lie.  immediately  above  the 
romantic  valley,  at  an  elevation  of  1500  ft.,  the  im- 
posing ruins  of  the  old  castle  Kafat  esh-Shakif,  near 
one  of  the  passes  to  Sidon.  In  its  lower  part  the  LllAnl 
bears  the  name  of  Nahr  el  ■  KSsimlyeh.  Neither  tbe 
Oronles  nor  the  Liianl  has  any  important  affluent. 

The  BukS  used' to  be  known  as  CcEt-KsKHiA (?.».) ; 
iployed  by  the  ancients  bad  a  mucli 


■■  applies 


It  the  full_  nante  ii 
ailbekX^TSTvon  " 


■  el--A 


i  (the  il< 


rBnld-J, 


1^^X^« 


lentH,  thel^er  of  which  skin  the  billa, 
sting  of  mud  hovels,  startd  upon  dwarf 


Antilibanus  is  mentiotted  only  once,  in  Judith  1; 
(ci>TiXi|9aroi).  where  '  Libanus  and  Antilibantis '  means 
the  land  between  the  parallel  ranges— i.f..  Coelesyria. 
The  Antilibanus  chain  has  in  many  respects  been 
much  less  fully  explored  than  lh.tt  of  Lebanon.  Apart 
-    «  ^     from  its  southern  offshoots  it  is  67  m. 

.°fr*  i™b.  «wi«  lu  "■>"■  ■■"= ''«"  ■»  •« 

01  tD4  1  T,  _:_„  frrtm  f  hit  nlain  r,t  Hnin*; 

Anuiib..^.  ;;*t  u,  ™h;ri».'toi,T,li;TS 

and  barren.  The  range  has  not  so  many  oRshcots  as 
occur  on  the  W.  side  of  l.<banon  ;  under  its  precipitous 
slopes  stretch  tnble.lands  and  broad  plateaus,  which, 
especially  on  the  E.  side  looking  towards  the  steppe. 


eadily  in 


width. 


Aniilib. 

nus  stretches  tbe  Kb 

n  lined 

vilh  juniper  trees— a  sii 

hardest 

hmeston 

crests  and  ridges,  bri 

.,L,ooglc 


rock  and  erag  thai  shdter  lutts  of  vegetation,  and  are 
divided  by  a  succession  of  grassy  ravines.  On  (he 
eastern  side  (he  parallel  valley  of  'As3l  el-Ward  deserves 
special  nien(ii>n  ;  the  descent  towards   (he  plain 


.t  Ma'Lii 


first  a  spacious  amphitheatre  and  then  two  deep  verjr 
narrow  gorges.  The  nerennial  streams  (hat  take  their 
riie  in  Antllibanus  ars  not  nt.iti7. 

One  of  the  finisi  and  Iwii  walciEd  vslkys  ii  Ihil  oT  HelbDn 
(m  Helboh).  The  highest  poinu  of  ihe  range,  reckoned 
(lom  the  N.,  are  Halimat  el-JJabfl  (&,„  Si.),  which  hu  a 
iplendid  vie»:  the  Faily  block,  inclnding  Ti^'al  Mnsl  (B^jj 
ft.j  und  Ihe  ndjoining  Jebel  Nebi  Bamh  {7900  ft.  [Tl);  and  a 

BMShuJifAk™«r.«ndAbu']-Hm(83Afi-[tO-  "    "" 

Of  the  valleys  descending  westward  (he  firsi  to  claim 
mention  is  the  Wildy  Yahltlfa  ;  a  little  farther  to  (he  S., 
lying  N.  and  S..  is  the  rich  upland  valley  of  Zebedftni. 
where  the  Barada  has  its  highest  sources.  Pursuing  an 
easterly  course  of  several  hours,  this  slnsim  receives 
the  waters  of  the  romantic 'Ain  Fijeh  ( which  doubles  its 
volume),  and  bursts  out  by  a  rocky  gateway  upon  (he 
plain  of  Damascus.  llisthe.,\manah  (RV°"i)of  aK.  5i.; 
the  portion  of  Antilibanus  traversed  by  it  was  also  called 
by  the  same  name  {Cant.  4  e).  See  Amana.  The 
French  post  road  after  leaving  the  BukA'  first  enters 
a  little  valley  running  N.  and  S. ,  where  a  projecting 
ridge  of  Antilibanos  bears  (he  ruins  of  Ihe  ancient  cities 
Chalcis  and  Cerrha-  It  next  traverses  (he  gorge  of 
Wady  el-Harlr,  the  level  upland  Sahlet  Judeideh.  the 
ravine  of  W&dy  el-Katn,  (he  ridge  of  'Ai(aba(  et-Tin. 
(he  descent  I>aurat  el-Bill&n,  and  finally  the  unpeopled 
plain  of  DimSs,  from  which  it  enters  (he  valley  of 
Baradft.  This  route  marks  (he  southern  boundary  of 
Antilibanus  proper,  where  the  Hermon  group  begins. 
Prom  the  point  where  this  continuation  of  An(illt^nus 
begins  (o  take  a  more  westerly  direction,  a  low  ridge 
shoots  out  towards  (he  SW. .  trending  farther  and 
farther  away  from  the  eastern  chain  and  narrowing  the 
Buka' ;  upon  (he  eastern  side  of  this  ridge  lies  the 
elevated  valley  or  hilly  stretch  known  as  Wady  et-Teim. 
In  the  N. ,  beside 'Ain  F4luj.  i(  is  connected  by  a  low 
watershed  with  the  Bulls' :  from  the  gorge  of  the  LltSnl 
it  is  separated  by  (he  ridge  of  Jebel  ed-Dahr.  At  its 
southern  end  it  contracts  and  merges  into  the  plain  of 
BaniSs,  thus  enclosing  Mount  Hermon  on  its  NW.  and 
W.  sides ;  eastward  from  (he  Hft^bSny  branch  of  the 
Jordan  lies  the  meadow-land  Merj  'Ayiln  (see  ljo\). 

The  inhabitants  of  Lebanon  have  at  no  time  played 
a  con^icuou*  part  in  his(oiy.  There  are  remains  of 
,  p.ltti--i  prehistoric  occupation  ;  but  we  do  not 
fci.I™,Tri  '"^  l"""*  what  races  dwelt  there  in  the 
^*^  "*  historical  period  of  antiquity.  Probably 
popoUiaoiL  jji^j,  [jgiong^  partly  to  the  Canaanite  but 
chieHy  lo  the  Aramxan  group  of  nationalities ;  editorial 
notices  in  the  narralive  books  of  Ihe  OT  mention 
Hivi(eE  (Judg.  Sj.  where,  however,  we  should  probably 
read  'Hittites')  and  Giblites  (Josh.  135  :  see.  however. 
GEBAL.  1).  A  portion  of  Ihe  western  coast  land  was 
always.  1(  may  be  assumed,  in  the  hands  of  the  Phoe- 
nician stales,  and  it  is  possible  (hat  once  and  again 
(heir  sovereign(y  may  have  extended  even  into  Ihe 
Buka'.  Lebanon  was  also  included  within  (he  ideal 
boundaries  of  (he  land  of  Israel  (Josh.  13;  [D,]).  and 
the  whole  region  was  well  known  to  the  Hebrews,  by 
whose  poets  its  many  excellencies  are  often  praised — 
see.  r..f„  Is.  37.4  BO.j  Hos.Hs-;  Ps.  72.6  Cani.4.T; 
but  note  thai  the  phrase  "the  wine  of  Lebanon'  (Hos. 
lie)  is  doubtful :  see  Wing.  Jeremiah  finds  no  better 
image  for  the  honour  put  by  Yahwi  on  the  house  of 
David  than  -the  top  of  Lebanon'  (Jcr.22«).  The 
cedars  of  Lebanon  supplied  limber  for  Solomon's 
temple  and  palace  (i  K.  (>e  3Ch.2S),  and  at  the  re- 
building of  the  temple  cedar  timber  was  again  brought 
from  the  Lebanon  (EiraSr  ;  cp  Joppa).  Ttvese  noble 
trees  were  not  less  valued  by  the  Assyrians  ;  (he  in- 
scriptions of  the  Assyrian  kings  repeatedly  mention 
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y  early  obtained  a  fooling  in  Lelunon.  the  pAgan 
even  human  sacrifice,  stitvived  for  a  long  lime,  euh 
^le  valley.  uchasAflia.    The  present  inhabilTn 
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«  (1856).  and  Phfiicat  Giipfrafk* 
Holy  ZaW (London.  1665):  R.  F. 
litl  l>ralie,  UmxtUtd  Syria  {1873): 
*  Lt^im  (i87«);  Porter.  Handhtah 
jtr  iraviiiiri  in  ^yna  and  Palrtl'ia  (l8s8.("t  iSjs);  Socin- 
BeniinHr.  ralalini  and  SyriaVt  in  Baedeker's  ieries  of  hasul- 
booki  Tor  .raveller.  (ET,    1898):    GASm.    HC.    ti"ff.  (ifiw; 

V.n"dev'elde'*Wa/'v^*oV^j'iI«™(Goiha,  '1858;  {^rm!  ed., 

liigadi  lnfiOK'a/'hlgiir  du  mrft  ixffdiliennairt  dt  Syrir  n 
l86ci-«T,  prepared  at  die  French  War  Office  (1S61).  A.  S. 

LEBAOTH  (MSjS).  Josh.  15  ja.  See  Beth-leba- 
OTK.  and  note  thai  '■  Lebaolh '  and  'Bealolh'  (Josh. 
15ii)  are  probably  the  same  name.       Cp  Baalath- 

LEBRKUB  (\eBBftioc  or  A€B*iOC  IKL])  occurs  in 
AV  (cp  TR|  of  Mt.  lOj  as  the  name  of  the  apoMle  who 
was  ■sum.imed'  (o  eniKAHaeic)  THADliJ.tis  [q.v.\ 
The  conflate  reading  of  TR  is  from  (he  ■  Syrian  '  text ; 
X(33'  ■*  ■  strongly  but  insufficiently  supported  Western 
reading,  adopted  by  Tischendorf  in  M(.  IO3.  bu(  not 
in  Mk,3i8.  If  ViS^aioi  = -aS,  we  may  with  Dalman 
iFal.  Gram.  14a,  n.  i  ;  cp  Worli  Jtsu.  40)  compare 
the  Phien.  asS  and  Sin.  •k3^.  It  is  possible,  however, 
according  to  WH.  that  the  reading  Xe?^.  is  due  to  nn 
early  attempt  to  Iwing  Levi  (X(u«t)  the  publican  (Lk. 
617)  within  the  number  of  the  Twelve.  Cp  Lkvi. 
Older  views  (see  Keim,  Jesu  km  Natara.  2310;  ET 
3jSo}  are  very  improbable. 

LEB-KAMAI  ("fji^n^.  Mhe  heart  [r.^.,  centre)  of 
my  adversaries'  ;  cp  Aq.  A\'}.  usually  taken  to  be  a 
cypher-form  of  Kasdim(a"l*;;'?),  -Chaldasa' ;  6""*". 
however,  has  xiAiAloyC.  or  -ieoYC    (Jer.Sli).  and 

tainly,  I^b-kamai  might  be  the  trifling  of  a  very  tale 
scribe,  a  specimen  of  the  so-called  Athbash-wiiting  (on 
which  see  SheshACH).  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
it  is  a  corruption  of  Skdht  (Jerahmcel).  and  that  Jer. 
fiOjt  is  directed  against  the  much-haled  Kdomites  or 
Jerahmeelites.  as  well  as  against  the  Chald.'Pans.  i>o 
Cheyne  in  Cril.  Bib.  See  MebathAIM,  PekoD. 
Other  cyphers  were  knowr  '  '      ' 
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LEBONAE  (n}'n^; 
B*NOY  THC  AeB.  [AL]).  I  , 
cense,'  was  not  a  Jewish  product)  Lebanah  or  Libn-ih, 
a  place  to  the  N.  of  Shiloh  {Judg.  31 19),  identified  by 
Maundrell  (1697)  with  Ihe  modem  cl-I.uhban.  a  poor 
village  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  3  m.  WNW.  from  Siitin 
(Shiloh).  with  many  old  rock  tombs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  story  in  Judges  mentions  Lebonah  in 
connection  with  3  vintage- festival  a(  Shiloh.  This 
suggests  to  Ncubauer  {Gtigr.  83)  (hat '  Beth-Iaban  in  the 
mountains'  (cp  NazakeTh)  from  which  wine  of  the 
second  quality  was  brought  for  (he  drink  offerings 
in  the  temple  \MlnahSlh^-)\  may  be  our  Lebanah 
( Lebonah). 
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LECAH  (.15^;  Ahx*  [B].  -ftA  [A],  Aah*  [L]). 
apparently  the  name  of  a  place  in  the  lerrilory  of 
Judah,  descended  from  Er  b.  Shelah.  i  Ch.  4ii.  If 
so.  it  is  perhaps  an  error  for  Lachish  (Meyer,  Enlsl. 
164).  More  probably,  however,  .tivVi  n37  'an  U  a  cor- 
niption  {with  some  dittogra[rtiy)  of  hvorri:  and  Ihe 
meaning  is  that  Mareshah  {q.v. )  was  of  mixed  Judahite 
luul  Jerahmeeiite  origin-  T.  K-  c 

LEI>aE&  For  DiSr,  maiMm  {Uom  3W;  cpSyr.. 
of  Ibc  nine: oFa  ladder :  i^r  J{<x<v>i»')  1  K.  T  M/l;  t«  Laver. 

Fo.  tfrf,,JlJM,  {ifX^  x"l^y  IBAl,  RV  '  jl^y,'),  ,  K.T  3S/, 
■ccLatsb.  For  iilf,iarUHItixip»^lBfkflm  Ei.lT;), 
<n£^  Ei.  !T  J  SS  4I,' R V  (AV  ■  compui  "X  s«  At.T«R,  1 9  a. 

For  nvV:,'dt^r4l>i,'EKk.^nt7  3o(i»j''rnji't<»-)tiig(Up6r), 
KV<*g.  ''lidgt/  EV  'KHie,'  tp  Altak,  I  « i  o1«>  Mkrcv  Skat. 

LEEE8.  The  word  Tin.  Jidilr.  which  usually 
means  'grass'  (see  Grass),  is  in  N11.H5  rendered 
*  leeks'  by  all  the  ancient  versions.  Although  Ihe 
conEciness  of  this  inlerpretalion  cannot  be  exactly 
proved,  it  has  all  tradition  in  its  favour  and  harmonises 
well  with  the  context.  The  leeks  of  ancient  Egypt  were 
renowned  (Plin.  BN,  xlx.  33  no) :  and  i-jn  is  used 
in  this  sense  at  least  once  in  the  Talmud  (LOw, 
938),  The  garden  leek  {AUium  Pomm)  a  only  a 
cnlltvated  form  eA  Allium  Ampeteprasum.  L..  which  is 
a  native  of  Syria  and  Egypt-  N.  M. — W.  T.  T.-D. 

LEQION  (AeriWN  ITLWH]).  Mk.B9"s  Lk-Sjo. 
See  Armv,  S  to  ;  Gospels,  %  16. 

LEHABIH  (D'nn^).  one  of  the  -sons'  of  Miiraim, 
Gen.  10.3  (Ai-BieiM  [AEL])  =  .  Ch.  1 1.+  (Aa^BeiN 
[A],  A&BiEiM  [!-]),  eitho-  a  by-fonn  or  a  corruption  of 
LUBIH  (f.t.j. 

AiwihR  pouible  view  ii  Ihu  D'^nS  comes  froin  D'[n^P3o 
°'['!'}?^  Baalah  was  in  the  S.  of  Judah  lowaidl  Edoi^  Qc^. 
1519).  This  standi  in  cannection  wilh  a  hypWheoii  mpeciing 
the  rumc  comnKintv  nad  Mitrajm  vhich  explain!  a  croup  of 
difficult  problemi,  but  deabi  Cmly  with  MX.    See  MlzUAitl ; 

cm.  Bif. 

LEHI  (79,  i.A,  "jawbone" ;  in  Judg.  IS9  AetCe]! 
[BA].  A€X€i  [L].  and  in  Judg.  Ifii^  en  TH  CI&rONI 
[Bl  THC  Ct&rONOC  [AL],  in  Judg.]6i4.  CiftfONOC 
[BAL])  or.  more  fully  \v.  .;).  RamaTh-LEHI  ('H^  np^. 
i.e.,  "the  hill  of  the  jawbone,'  S"*"-,  &NMpECIC 
CI&rONOC ,-  riDl  is  surely  not  an  explanatory  gloss 
[Doominck]).  the  scene  of  one  of  Samson's  exploits 
{Judg.  I69  M  '7  -s).  According  to  most  scholars  the 
place  derived  its  name  from  something  in  its  shape 
which  resembled  a  jawbone  (cp  the  peninsula  Onu- 
gnathus  in  Laconia),  upon  which  resemblance  the  popular 
wil  based  a  k-gend.  The  explanation  of  Beer-lahai-roi 
proposed  elsewhere  (Jerahmsel,  S  4  [c]).  however,  sug- 
gests the  conjecture  that  Lehi  and  Ramalh-lehi  are 
early  corruptions  of  Jerahmeel.  There  were  probably 
many  places  of  this  name.  If  so,  the  place  derived  its 
name  from  some  ancient  written  source,  the  text  of 
which  had  become  corrupted. 

Mom  Mchnlars  Knee  Bocharl  (lo  Diiver'>  list  add  now  Bu.  and 
H.  P.  Smilhjtiave  found  areferencetothe  same  place  in  3^.^11 
(reading  'were  gaihered  logclhcr  to  Lehi,'  n;n^  (J*l  sia^^ra, 
L ;  tU  -lino  «»7^M,  J«.  AhI.  vii.  12  3I  inxead  of  n;nS  \m 
*VU.  BAD-  The  omiwion,  howtver,  in  I  Ch.  11  13' ihows 
(hai  the  same  words  'aid  ihe  PhiMnines  were  Kalhered  tD|;ether 
to  battle  '  occurred  in  the  Chronicler'*  tejtl  of  the  najraiive  of 
zSam.,  bolh  in  i..  9  snd  in  v.  m.  .th^,  iherefore,  muK  be  a 
ftagment  of  .-I^SpS, 'id battle '(KI0.).  The  scene  of  iheeiploit 
wai  probably'ihe  vnlley  of  Rephaiui  (read  with  Chr.  Oi  lESKl, 
'were  gathered  together  there,'  referitng  back  tor/.  9  (see  Pas- 

As  to  the  site  i>f  the  Lehi  ctf  Judges,  we  know  from 
Judg.  15e-ij.  that  it  lay  above  Etam(?.  11.).  and  Schick* 
identifies   it  with  a  bill  (with  rains)  called  ef-^iyydgh 

1  ZDFV\9t^ff.    The  name  Siaehnh  ii  attached  to  the 
duukter  of  the  nuunlain  above  'AyHn  Miba,  called  Icbel  Nehll 
ifEFQ,  Oct-  1888,  p.  iB,).    Cp  PiscAK. 
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Conder  (Tinhvori.  1  gjfi),  has  a  still  more  far-fetched 
identification.  See  En'-hakkore.  and.  on  Ihe  legend 
and  its  explanation,  see,  further,  Jawbone,  Ass's. 

LEMECH  ("ilpV)'  Gen.  4ie5asAV'"ii-,  EV  Lamec" 
LEHUEL  (SnID^.  ^tttoS,  '[belonging]  to  God"? 
see  Names,  JS  aa,  37)  the  'name  of  a  youthful  king, 
mentioned,  if  the  icxl  is  correct,  in  Ptov.Bli4.'  The 
form,  however,  though  possible,  is  improbable  (see 
Lael)  ;  if  a  name  is  intended,  the  present  writer  thinks 
it  Is  probably  Jerahmeel ;  we  might  with  much  prob- 
ability read  mtici  ylrahml'il.  '  a  king  of  Jerahmeel.' 
The  following  word  maiii  can  mean  neither  'poem' 
nor  a  supposed  Arabian  kingdom  ;  it  should  rather  be 
mdUl  {GiAtz,  Bickcll).  Bickell.  however,  thinks  that 
^KD^,  in  V.  ,,  has  arisen  out  of  So^  in  o'jSn''  (written 
O-SkSdV.  as  in  2  S.  Hi).'  Smo  Was  then  supposed  to  be 
a  personal  name,  hence  the  repetition  of  o'a^irSli  after 
iL  From  11.  4  'S  was  copied  into  v.  i.  This  would 
require  the  rendering.  '  The  words  of  a  [nameless)  king, 
a  wise  poem  which  his  mother  taught  him.'  The  former 
view  seems  preferable.  Cp  ACUH,  Provkrbs.  also 
Bickell  {ZKMbi^) ;  Del.  and  Toy,  arf  /«.;  Cheyne, 
/ai  and  Salomon,  154.  171.  T,  K,  C. 

LEND  (ni^n,  Ex.22=4[=5]:  iiLNiieiN  Lk.634t. 
and  Borrow  (TK^,  Ei.Su;  A^MiCAceoi,  Mt.Sii). 
See  Law  and  Justice,  g  16;   Trade  and  Cou- 

LEHTILES,  RV  'leniils'— i.e.,  Ervum  km.  L. 
{□•EH^.  'iddSiM;  (jMiKOC;  Gen.  2534  a  S.  17.B  23ii 
Ezek.  49+  ;  cp  also  Mish.  Shaii.  74  often),  rightly  so 
rendered  by  all  the  ancient  versions,  as  is  shown  by  Ihe 
use  of  the  Ar.  'adai  for  the  same  plant  to  this  day 
(BR\ul)).  The  pottage  [I'u]  whidi  Esau  obtained 
from  Jacob  be  called  'dm  (q-ik)-  As  lentil  .pottage, 
which  is  one  of  the  commonest  among  simple  people 
at  the  present  day,  is  of  a  peculiar  brownish  green,* 
MT  must  be  wrong  in  vocalising  'dm  in  f.  30,  i,iim, 
■red.'  Read  A/Jw  =  Arab.  iddm,  'a  by-dish'  (cp  col. 
1333,  n.  9):  'Feed  me  with  some  of  the  M^,  thaxidam.' 
The  nutritive  properties  of  lentils  are  well  known. 
According  10  De  Candolle  (Origine.  357/)  W.  Asia 
was  probably  the  earliest  home  of  Ihe  lentil,  and  It 
has  been  cultivated  in  thai  region  since  the  dnwn  of 
history.  Cp  Food,  %  4.  i,  col.  1541,  and  for  another 
conjectured  reference  to  lentils  (38.019  ^  Ch.  163)  see 
i'svn,  §  s,  a. 

LEOPARD  (TDJ,  Aram.  Tpj  ;  TTipiaAic  :  Is.  116 
Hos.l37jer.56  13a3  H.ib  18  Cant.  48  Dan.  76  Ecclus. 
28t3  Rev.  ISit).  A  wild  beast,  noted  for  its  fierceness, 
lis  swiftness  (Hab.  IS),  and  its  spoiled  skin  (Jer.  ISij). 
Its  name  (mimer)  also  occurs  in  place-names  (Beth- 
NIMRAK,  NiMK]M[;y.i'.]|,  which  suggests  an  interesting 
enquiry  (see  below).  On  the  expression  ■  the  monnlaina 
of  the  leopards'  (Cant.  le  ||  'the  lions'  dens ')  see  Cak- 
tici.es,  §  ij,  col.  693,  lofi.  Apart  from  Ihe  textual 
phenomena,  it  is  true,  we  should  not  be  suspicious  at 
the  mention  of  leopards  in  Lebanon  and  Hermon. 


1  Sbma  has  in  D.  I  for  ^Ss  Wd^  ■yf^  «  iiun  Myei  Atairm 
Inri  ««ii)  ^oiriA&v;  and  in  v.  4  for  W\aS  D'3^dS  htf,  furl 

«  The  scribe  began  lo  write  O'anSoS.  but  wro«  by  accident 
SkdS-  A»  inual,  he  left  the  error  uncancelled  and  wrole 
straight  on  correctly.     This  is  no  doubt  ihe  meaning  of  Kickell'l 

"1  Thn  t^n"^la^r  ii  the  colour  of  the  poluge.  The  raw 
hu^ks  are  brown  and  the  law  grain,  sttippcd  of  its  covciing,  red. 
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LEPROSY,  LEPER 

to'™My'L"r.™for  bl^r  ll 'bin  iht  hlbTS'^nXg 
iMlfiiiviiLliandsilht  tn>ninc«  of  vilUgn(J»-^eX  lyins  >■> 
wail  for  iti  prcvi  upon  which  U  will  wnug  from  ■  mat 
distance ;  il  ba&  an  appeiile  for  dogt,  but  dwd  are  seMcm 
atiBcUed.    ^,  f^rtiur  haa  a  wide  distnouiion,  avlouline  a1in«t 

it  a  atw  found  jn  many  of  ih«  lat^r  Ejut  Indian  islands,  F- 
JHialM  (Ihc  Cheua)  it  scaiccr  i  it  can  be  Ibund  in  the  voodcd 
bilLi  of  Ualitec,  and  in  (he  neighbourhood  of  Tabor.  Id  diS' 
pOHTion  LI  is  much  less  lieice  than  F-  pardv  and  is  com- 
pafaliveiy  easily  tanwd  ;  in  India  it  b  trained  for  bjnting 
anldopei.  elc.  (cp  Thomson's  statemeni  respecling  the  panlhel. 
in  I^lestine,  LB  [iS£ol,  p.  444X     I<  has  almost  u  mide  a 

The  Sittaitic  Arabs  relaie  lliat  the  leopard  wiis  once 


names  namir,  dimia.  nomair.  pL  aamar,  and  also  ihe 
Sab,  D-ON,  laken  in  connection  with  Ihe  above  story, 
seems  to  point  to  a  primitive  belief  in  a  supposed 
kinship  with  the  panther,  and  il  is  probable  that 
the  clan  wbieh  first  called  itself  after  (he  'leopard' 
believed  itself  to  be  of  one  kin  with  it  {cp  also  the 
leopard-skin  worn,  as  is  well  known,  by  a  certain  claM 
of  priests  in  their  official  duties).'  We  may  funher 
(»mpnre  the  occurrence  of  the  place-names  Beth- 
NIMRAM.  NIMRCH  (ff.i'.).  and  the  fact  that  four 
similarly  formed  names  are  said  to  be  found  in  Ihe 
Ijlaurln  (cp  ZDMCit^y,).  A  place-name  gtM  also 
occurs  in  ^baian  inscriptions.  Finally.  Jacob  of  Senigh 
mentions  bar  luiHri,  '  son  of  panthers, '  as  Ihe  name  of 
a  false  deiiy  of  Haran  (ZDMGWhb:  cp  WRS,  /. 
Phil.  Bm  ;  Kin.  30i).«  A.  E.  E — S.  A.  C 

LEPE087,    LEPER.      The  word   n(ni.   fdrd'alA. 

occurs  some  (wenly.eighl  limes  In  Lev.  13/:,  sl'io  in  I>t.24B 
iK.tjsyiar  aCh.!0i9,  and  is  invariably  inuitLiied  U>)>.in 
S,  !tfra  in  Vg.  The  tool  ii  jn  j,  meaning  originally  (probably) 
'to  smile'i  Uw  putidple  fnt,  firea\  b  met  wiih  in  L«v. 
^**f.  H3  tl4  No.ta  (Anptt;  ltprvtia\  a»]  V*^  ?^, 
mifSnr,  in  Ex.lt  Lev.Hi  Nu.lSio  >S.a»  I'lCSrirn 
T  JB  lis  I  Ch.  M»/  sj,  NT  ha.  W.|«  in  Mk.  I  4a  Lk.  5  n /, 
Xiapif  inMi.Si  10BlljSasMk.l4olt3  U,l>;7»  ITia. 
wbewAV^hM'slcicke"-""  P"""™"  """  •'""  '=P'™™. 

The  word  \4wpa,.  in  Hippocrates  and  olhers,  meant 
tome  scaly  disease  of  the  skin,  quite  different  from  A/ftat 

1.  MMUiur  In  ~  A<*«.n-i«<, ;  of  the  two  Upr« 
ia».ir  .^A  rSti-    corresponds  on  the  whole  with  fion- 

common  or  tubercular  leprosy.  It  is  prol>able  that  in<S  Ihe 
word  Itpra  was  meant  to  be  generic,  or  to  incluilt 


*;  ifsc 


t  rendering  of  Ihe  generic  H< 
flaga.  plague).  The  *^i-«  ofthe  Vg.,  however,  became 
specially  joined  in  mediiBval  medical  uTiiings  to  what  is 
technically  known  as  leprosy,  so  that  Itfra  Araium 
meant  exactly  the  same  as  eltphaHliash  drirtamm. 
Thenceforward,  consequently,  alt  that  was  said  in  the 
OT  of  sdril'a/A  was  laken  as  said  of  leprosy,  which 
thus  derived  its  qualities,  and  more  especi.illy  its  con- 
tagiousness, not  so  much  from  clinical  observniion  as 
from  verbal  interpretation.  This  confusion  belongs  not 
to  the  Hebrew  text,  but  to  translations  and  to  medieval 
and  modern  glosses. 
Sogenericailyia  the  Hebrew  word  used,  that  two  of  Ihe 

*;}fF^.'''  things— lii.,   clothes  or   leather  work 

,   (Lev.  1347-99),  and  the  walls  of  houses 

Jj-sj).    Theconjectureofsome,  that 

the  leprosy  of  the  garment  was  a  defilement  of  garments 

■  See  Wilk.  Ww.  £r.liB4.  fig.  11,  and  cp  Dkkss,  I  «; 

Eh^u.    The  origin  of  the  hanging  of  the  leopard's  skin  in  the 

^  Among   Ihe  tdolalrons    ob>«u    destroyed   by   Hetekiah 

<MT,  C-1|^N,  a-fn).     To  the  llanslaiors  of  Ihe  Pesh.,  at  any 
mle.  images  of  leopards  were  apparently  not  unknown. 
*  In  Ar,  the  cognate  word  is  used  vspeci^ly  of  efulep^c  fits 
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worn  by  Ihe  leprous,  is  against  the  sense  of  Ihe  text,  to 
say  nothing  of  Ihe  silence  of  Ihe  context  on  so  essential 
a  poinL  Again,  the  suggestion  of  Michaelis  that  the 
leprosy  of  the  walls  of  a  house  was  the  peculiar  nitrous 
exudation  or  crusl  that  sometimes  appears,  like  a  scabby 
state  of  Ihe  skin,  on  newly  plastered  walls,  would  imply 
thai  means  of  a  very  drastic  kind  were  used  against 
walls  merely  because  they  looked  leprous,  just  as  if  one 
were  to  root  out  trees  because  of  btJIs  and  leprotiv 
looking  excrescences  on  their  bark.  The  '  leprosies'  of 
walls  and  garments  were  real  troubles  in  those  things, 
which  required  skill  and  energy  to  surmount  ;  and  the 
obvious  meaning  is  thai  ihey  were  parasitic  invasions  of 
vegetable  moulds  or  of  the  eggs  of  insects. 

(a)  The  description  of  Ihe  house-leprosy  (greenish  or 
reddish  patches,  lower  than,  or  penetrating  beneath  the 
surface  of,  the  inner  wall.  Lei-.  H37)  does  not  enactly 
identify  Ihe  condition  :  but  the  steps  taken  to  gel  rid  of 
it — the  removal  of  a  part  of  Ihc  wall,  the  scraping  of 
adjoining  parts,  the  carrying  of  the  dust  so  scraped  off 
to  an  unclean  place,  the  rebuilding,  the  replasleting,  and 
the  resort  to  still  more  Ihorough  demolition  if  the  lirn 
means  had  not  been  radical  enough  and  the  plague 
had  come  again  —  are  very  much  in  Ihe  manner  of 
dealing  with  dry  rat ;  whoever  has  had  occasion  U> 
eradicate  that  spreading  fungus  from  some  wall  or 
partition,  will  see  ihe  genera]  fitness  of  Ihe  steps  to  be 
taken,  particularly  of  the  precautions  against  leaving 
any  spores  lurking  in  Ihe  dusi  of  neighbouring  parts. 

The  mjalnm  of  the  dry-rot  fungu.  iPnlyfenu  datntclsr,  at 
Men$lius  vajtator',  or  M.  ia^Mrymavi  not  only  eats  into  wood- 
work, but  may  form  txlween  the  lalh  arid  plaster  and  Ihe  alorie  or 
brick,  large  sheeu  of  fell -like  lextnie,  holt  an  inch  or  more  thick, 
the  fresh  broken  surface  of  which  will  look  greenish  yellow  or 

the  circulalion  of  air.  Without  contending  that  the  plague,  or 
Ihe  fitting  leprosy  09  S<i  T*?;o  mmi,  perhaps  latber  a  malig- 
nant leprosy)  of  the  walla  of  a  bouse  was  precisely  the  dry-rot 
of  nonhem  countries,  one  muu  conclude  that  it  was  a  parasitic 
DouU  of  the  same  kind. 

(*)  The  leprosy  of  the  garment  (Lev.  I847-59)  was  in 
woollen,  or  linen,  or  in  any  work  that  is  m^e  of  skin. 
This  excludes  the  suggestion  of  Michaelis  tljal  il  may 
have  been  >  contagion  of  the  sheep  clinging  to  its  woirf, 
A  greenish  or  reddish  colour,  and  a  tendency  to  spread, 
are  the  chief  indications  given  as  to  lis  nature.  If  il 
changed  colour  with  washing,  it  might  be  cured  by 
rending  out  the  alfected  piece ;  otherwise  the  garment 
or  article  naade  of  skin  was  to  be  burned.  Such  marks 
are  perhaps  loo  general  for  scientific  identification  ;  but 
there  are  various  moulds  and  mildews  (such  as  Mucor 
and  PtniciUium).  as  well  as  deposits  of  the  eggs  of 
moths,  which  would  produce  the  appearances  and  effects, 

Such  being  the  prolable  nature  of  two  of  the  varielies 
of  fdrd'alh — ^namely,  parasitic  spreading  moulds  or 
,   .  fretting  insects  upon  iiuinimate  substances 

'  ''■  the  same  parasitic  character  in  some,  if 
not  in  the  whole,  of  the  human  maladies  in  the  same 
conlext.  The  most  clearly  identified  of  ihe  parasilic 
skin-disenses  are  Ihe  plague  upon  Ihe  head  or  the  beard, 
or  Ihe  scall'  (pnj.  Lev,  ISi^-j;),  and  the  leprosy  causing 
baldness  {v.  41),  These  are  almost  certainly  Ihe  con- 
tagious and  often  ini-eterate  ringworm,  or  scald-head, 
menlagra.  or  sycosis,  of  the  hairy  scalp  and  beard.  To 
them  also  Ihe  n-tine  oT  '  leprosy '  is  git'en  ;  and  indeed 
the  most  striking  part  in  ihe  ritual  of  ihe  leper.  Ihe 
rending  of  the  clothes,  the  covering  the  lip,  and  the 
crying  out  '  unclean,  unclean.'  follows  in  the  text  im- 
mediately upon  the  descriplion  of  an  aJfeclion  oT  the 
head  which  was  probably  litua  dtcalvans  (ringworm), 
or  favHs,  lima  favosa  (scald-head),  which  are  still  com- 
paratively common  among  poor  Jews  as  well  as  Moslems 
(this,  says  Hiisch,  is  perhaps  to  be  explained  by  their 
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religious  pracli™  of  aluiays  keeping  Ihe  head  covered). 
fitjiriasv  vtrsicohr.  which  aiiecis  ihe  trunk  especially, 
and  ;n»luces  spots  ai  brownish  or  reddish  diseolora- 

tbe  same  classes  [cp  Schajnberg '  (commenling  medically 
on  Lev.131].  The  white  spots  often  referred  (o  probably 
included  leucoderaia  or  vitiligo. 

.nl^l 
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In  an  unpulilion  (Upru  mMliUau).^    Ntxlulu  in  ei 


u  ib< 


boisc  and  Ihe  dt^hini. 


dw  face,  Avck,  and  handi,  and  on  hauy  pans  such 
arm[nu,  and  pubea-    Tht  diuaAc  begini  ai  while 

■ ..i.-ij  _«■ ^„  octui  alio  in  Ihc 

forfli«<.«ringvi>iligo 

>r  Ihe  hail  in  Lev.  IBij  more  diilinclivt  oTlhac 
ly  orher.  On  the  olher  hand,  vitiLiga  i«  not 
mended  bv  rawDeH  of  ihe  flesh,  and  admill 

_.   ji  be  Ihe  diseaw  in  which  parchet  of  hair 

wllile  (as  Kapori  and  olhei  deralal^ogisu  ™PI™^  "he 


i«u)  whk^  would  ba 


mafncArd  bj-  in  altendant  eniptioni 
Included  under  '  rising  '  <a  *  eiuplion. 

The  disease  of  13 13-17.  'K'hich  was  placed  in  Ihe  'clean' 
class  because  ii  concerned  all  the  body,  may  have  been 
psoriasis  ('  English  leprosy'),  a  scaly  disease  in  which 
the  characters  of  '  brightness '  and  '  n-hitenesi '  of  Ihe 

as  it  oflen  is,  the  elemenl  of  '  raw  flesh  '  would  come  in, 
and  therewilh  perhaps  the  priesily  diagnosis  of  unclean- 
cess.      On  the  other  hand.  Ihe  dull  white  'letter'  of 


thewi 


It  all  cl 


diagnostic 

re  may  well  have  been  a  more  minute  I 

?rve<l  by  tradition  in  Ihe  priesthood. 

hat  the  subject  is  handled  at  all :  JE  make 
DO  provision  whatever  for  the  diagnosis,  isolation,  etc 
of  diseases. 

The  chief  question  remains,  whether  true  leprosy  i 
anywhere  poinled  at  by  the  diagnostics. 

It  may  be  doubted  if  any  one  would  ever  have  dis- 
covered True  leprosy  in  these  chapters  but  for  the  U 
lalioii  of  idri'aik  in  0  and  Vg.  Even  Ihose  (Hensler 
and  others)  who  identify  white  or  anaesthetic  leprosy 
with  Ihe  white  spots,  bright  spots,  white  rising,  or  the 
like,  do  not  profess  to  find  any  traces  of  tubercular 
leprosy,  which  is  the  kind  that  lends  itself  most  obviotisly 
to  popular  superficial  description,  and  is  the  most  likdy 
fqrm  of  Ihe  disease  to  have  received  notice.  The  strongest 
argument  of  Ihose  who  discover  true  leprosy  in  Lev.  13 
is  Ihal  it  would  have  been  important  10  delect  the  dis 
in  its  earliesl  stage,  and  that  the  beginnings  of  all  c 
of  leprosy  are  dusky  spots  of  the  skin,  or  erythematous 
patches,  which  come  and  go  at  first,  and  then  remain 
permanently,  becoming  the  while  anaesthetic  spots  of 
one  iorra  of  ihe  developed  disease,  and  the  seats  of 
nodules  (of  Ihe  face,  hands,  and  feet)  in  the  other.  This 
itific  analysis 


;  stages  of  leprosy  sv 
■     sit?' 


It.). 


donly 


of  kprosy.  ai  Ihey  are  uniformly  found  at  die  present  time  in 

many  pAJIs  of  Ihe  globe.    A  case  of  leprosy  thai 

4.  ITIW     would  be  obvious  to  .1  passer-by  is  Diaiked  by  a 

laPTOaT.    thickened  or  nodulaled  tlale  of  ihe  fenlures.  espetn. 

•■pi»7.     ^1^  ^  ^^  eyebrows,  the  win_gs  of  the  nos^Ih. 

MS  ■%).     The  same  nudules  occur,  «l»,  on  the  liands  and  the  ftet. 


\%  with  £g]Fpt ;  cp  Pliny, 


"tii^S'^ 


iaiedbylheancie 
tM/ 


haff-.w 


._     ]  may  be  truly  leproUL 

and  have  nothing  10  thou  for  it  in  the  face,  or  on  the  hands  and 
feel- perhaps  only  a  nodule  heie  and  tbeie  along  Ihecpuiseof 

Ihe  same  ulualions  where  ocher  lepers  have  nodules  or  lubeieles  ; 

leprosy  Xlffra  ttJHcitns,  macuiotti,  ctc.)^     The  macular  and 

Underlying  all  these  ealemid  marks^  whelhet  nodules  or  spots, 
is  themoel  significant  of  all  the  morbid  changesof  leprosy— the 

oneoflhemsliieval  leiit-^iopricktht  skin  along  the  couneof  the 
.  of  the  disease,  it  need  hardly  be  laid,  are  nowhere 


in  Ihe  bibhca] 


lit  within  Ihe  meagre 


I  are  preferred 
realer  relish.    ' 


sh  in  a  Knii-ptitrid  stale — very  often  Ihi 
IS*  kinds  of  fresh.water  or  salt-water  fisi 

ha1f.coirup(  llate  of  cun  on  account  a 

tlish.  _The  dietetic  Uieoiy  of  the  cause  of  lepios] 


itensified  by  desceni  anj 
)d  by  tho4e  tActeJiologisIs 


ismiiiiniE  leprosy  by  infection.     An  acquired  or 
111  that  leprosy  is  seldom  prodnc 


"li,''; 


i.  In  antiquity  this  disease  was  specially,  and  indeed 
eiclusitely,  associated  with  Egypt^ ' circum  llumina 
■  ni^j>n>  f^'''  ■  ■  ■  neque  praterea  usquam,'  says 
•:,™*^  Lucretius  (8»„/).  Perhaps  the  li ml u- 
OfiBprotT-  lion  was  only  because  other  counlries  were 
less  familiar  ground.  Herodotus  does  not  mention 
leprosy  in  Egypt ;  but  he  saj-s  enough  {2^^)  on  the  use 
of  uncooked  fish  and  on  the  w.iys  of  curing  fish,  fowl, 
and  other  animal  food,  10  make  leprosy  probable  accord- 
ing to  the  etiological  theory.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
mentions  (lisS)  a  certain  skin-disease  of  the  Persians, 
\e6iai.  sullerers  from  which  were  obliged  to  live  outside 
the  towns.  In  a  passage  of  Hippocrates  (Progn.  (14) 
this  white  malady  is  one  of  a  group  of  three  skin-diseases 
' — \tiX^nt  Kal  \irpai  lol  XtuKiu.  A  high  antiquit/  is 
assigned  lo  leprosy  in  KgypI  by  certain  legends  of  the 
Exodus,  which  are  preserved  by  late  Greek  writers 
(especially  the  Egyptian  priest  Maaelho)  known  lo  us 
from  Josephus's  elatx>ra[e  reply  lo  them  in  his  apology 
for  Judaism  (Contr.  Af.  1i6m;  cp  ArU.in.\\A).  Cp 
Exoous,  I  7. 

One  form  of  the  legend  is  thai  leprous  and  other  impure 
persons,  to  the  number  of  So.ooo.  were  separated  out  and  sent  to 
....-_   .^.   _.-_..     ._    mj„  e.  of  the  Nile.  Ihal  they  were 
,  and  that  Moses  became  their  leader. 
Ihe  Jews  in  E™[  were  '  leprous  and 
rtain  other  kinds  of  distempers,   Ihal 


scabby  < 
ihey  bei 


Behind  these  legends  Iher 

t  This  appean  10  be  alluded  to  in  1 
in  the  knees  and  legs  is  speciAcally  n 
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ually  got  rid  of-lhe  lepioos 

is  the  probability  that  Ihe 
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enslaved  populalion  of  Egypt,  occupied  wilh  (breed 
labour  in  the  Delia,  would  have  been  specially  subject 
to  those  endemic  influences  (including  the  dielElic)  which 
gave  Ihe  country  ao  ancient  repute  for  leprosy.  Still,  if 
one  person  in  a  hundred,  whether  of  the  enslaved  foreign, 
or  the  free  native,  labourers,  was  leprous,  it  would  have 
been  a  rather  larger  ratio  than  is  found  anywhere  at 
present  in  the  most  wretched  circumstances.  Whilst  it 
is  thus  probable  that  there  were  cases  of  Inie  leprosy  in 
the  early  history  of  Israel,  no  extra 'biblical  reference  to 
it  in  Palestine  occurs  until  the  first  century  RC.  The 
army  of  Pompey  was  said  to  have  brought  leprosy  to 
Italy,  for  the  first  time,  on  reluming  from  the  Syrian 
campaign  of  63  B.C  (cp  Plut.  S^mf.79);  which  should 
mean,  at  least,  that  the  disease  was  then  prevalent  in 
Syria,  as  it  has  probably  so  remained  continuously  to  the 
presentlime(comniunitiesof  lepers  at  Jerusalem,  Niblus, 
and  other  places), 

ii.  The  individual  cases  of  ■  leprosy  '  in  the  OT.  how- 
ever, are  not  all  clearly  the  true  disease.  Miriam's 
leprosy,  Nu.  12io/,  appears  to  have  been,  in  the  mind 
of  the  narrator,  a  transient  thing.  The  four  leprous 
men  outside  the  gate  of  Samaria  during  the  siege  by 
Benbadad  (aK.Tj)  are  sufficiently  like  the  groups  of 
lepers  under  a  ban  in  mediteval  and  modem  times.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  leprosy  ascribed  to  Naanian(2  K.  S], 
who  had  perfect  freedom  of  intercourse  with  his  people. 
looks  like  some  more  tractable  skin^diseaje.  Nor  is  it 
perhaps  unlikely  lh.tt  the  curative  direction  of  the  prophet, 
if  we  assume  a  generic  truth  in  it.  was  dictated,  not 
merely  by  a  belief  in  the  sanctity  of  the  river  Jordan,  but 
also  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  medicinal  properties 
of  some  spring  in  the  Jordan  valley.  At  any  rate,  the 
prophet's  method  of  healing  has  strong  pagan  affinilies. 
Thus  Pausanias(v.  611.  Fraier}  tells  us  that 'in  Samicum. 
not  fat  from  the  river,  there  is  a  cave  called  the  cave  of  the 
Anigrian  nymphs.  When  a  leper  enters  the  cave  he 
first  prays  to  the  nymphs  and  promises  them  a  sacrihce. 
whatever  it  may  be.  Then  he  wipes  the  diseased  parts 
of  his  body,  and  swimming  through  (he  river  lenves  his 
old  uncleanness  in  ihe  water  and  comes  out  whole  and 
of  one  colour.'  The  other  OT  case  is  that  of  king 
Uzziah  (or  Aiariah),  who  was  a  leper  unto  the  day  of 
his  death,  dwelling  in  a  ■  several  house ' '  (aK.  16;/); 
he  w.TS  stricken  beciuse  he  encronched  upon  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  priesthood  {3  Ch.  2fli6->3).  As  regards 
Job's  disease,  the  allusions  to  the  symptoms  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  authentic  statements  of  careful  Arabian 
physicians  translated  by  Stickel  in  hisBHi*  ^ro*  (1843), 
p.  169/.  One  of  these  may  help  to  justify  the  references 
to  b.id  dreams  and  (perhaps)  suffocation  in  Job  7 14/ 
•During  sleep,'  s^'s  Ibn  Slna  (Avieenna),  'frequent  atra- 
bilious dreams  appear.  Breathing  becomes  so  difficult 
(hat  asthma  sets  in.  and  the  highest  degree  of  hoarseness 
is  reached.  U  is  often  necessary  10  open  the  jugular  vein. 
if  the  hoarseness  and  the  dread  of  suffocation  increases.' 

iii.  In  the  NT  there  are  only  a  few  notices  of 
leprosy;  but  from  Mt.  109  It  would  seem  that  the  cleans- 
ing of  lepers  was  regarded  as  specially  a  work  of  Jesus' 
disciples.  There  is  a  striking  description  of  Ihe  cleans- 
ing of  a  leper  by  Jesus  himself  in  Mk.  1 40-44  (cp  Ml. 
81-4  Lk.  519-14).  There  he  is  said  to  have  touched 
the  leper,  and  to  have  spoken  a  word  of  power.  The 
cleansed  man  is  then  told  to  fulfil  the  I,evitical  law  of 
the  leper  (Lev.  144-10).  There  is  no  touch  recorded  in 
Lk.lTii-ig.  however,  where  the  ten  lepers  are  told  10  show 
themselves  to  the  priests,  and  are  cleansed  on  the  way. 
The  Lazarus  of  Lk.l6»  is  only  called  eUiu^roi-t.f., 
'  ulcerated.'  li  became  usual,  however,  to  regard  him  as 
the  representative  of  lepers  ;  and  in  the  medieval  church 
the  '  parabolic '  Liiairus  of  Lk.  and  the  '  real '  Lazarus  of 
Jn.  11  were  both  alike  (or  perhaps  conjointly)  associated 
with  leprosy.      Hence  lepers  were  called  laiars.  and  the 
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Lacarus  of  Jn.  became  a  patron  saint  of  leper-houses  (as 
in  the  dedication  of  the  great  leper  hospital  at  Sherbum. 

Mar)»and  Martha).  It  was  perhaps  with  reference  to 
the  Latarus  whom  Jesus  loved  that  lasarts  or  Uprosi 
were  otherwise  called  pauftrts  Christi  (lath  and  13th 
cent. ).  C.  C. 

LE8HEH  (D|^ ;  Accgm  and  Aecgn  {\m)  [A], 
A&)EIC  and  Xi,CENN  (A&k)  [B].  Xecen  (&&n){L]).  the 
name  of  the  northern  city  Dan,  according  to  Josh,  1947- 

Probably  il  thould  nlhcr  be  LaJilm,  aitoihtr  fomi  of  Laish 
cp  OfS  ftooi  b:f.     So  Wellh.  J4 


Gtnin 
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LE8BAO  (Xecc&OY  IM).  aMacc,  l*.s  RV,  AV 
Dessau  {j.v.). 

LETHECH  (lO^),  Hos.3a  EV"ir.,  EV  Hau 
Homer.     See  Weights  and  Measures. 

LL'i'i'KU  (19P<  3  S.  11 14,  etc.  :  emCTOAH,  Acts 
SSij).     See  Epistolart  Literature,  Writing. 

LETTU8  (ATTO-rc  [A]),  i  Esd.Sig.  RV  Attus  = 
EiraS»,  Hattush  (1). 

LETUBHUI  (Dt?)Q^  i  A&T0tCl6lM[AEL].-pi6iM 
[D].  and  Lmnuulm  (D'SK^:  AouMeiM[A],  -a\ein 
[DE].  -MIEIM  [L]).  sons  of  Dedan  (Gen.  25  j),  the  third 
in  MT  being  Asshurim.  In  S  five  sons  ate  assigned 
to  Dedan  :  pa-ysuiiX  ([AEL] — i.t.,  Siiivn,  see  Reuel; 
paaov  [r,\]  [D]),  rafiiti,\  ([ADEL]^  i.t..  SiBiii— Ad- 
BEEL).  arovpiii.  Xarowrm^i,  \auiUiH.  In  i  Ch.ljj  the 
sons  of  Dedan  are  omitted  in  MT  and  6,  except  by  «* 
which  enumerates  five,  as  above.  Criticism  has  not 
yet  led  to  definite  results  as  to  any  one  of  the  three 
sons  of  Dedan.  If.  however,  we  are  right  in  restoring 
the  doubtful  text  of  Gen.  106  thus  :  '—•  And  Ihe  sons  of 
Jerahmeel ;  Cush,  and  Miirim.  and  Zatephath.  and 
l^ain.'  and  if  jf)^.  'Jokshan'  in  Gen.S&a/.  is  mis- 
written  for  ]^,  'Ciishan'  =  ^,  Cush'  (the  N.  Arabian 
Kui),  we  may  conjecture  that  dtipk  is  an  eipansion 
of  o-nr  (Suram  or  Surimj-i.e.,  mir)  (GeSurfim  or 
GeS.lrfml—that  oirvh  comes  from  Dnv'<£,  and  ultimately 
from  DnB'^  =  Dne'1K  (Sarephith9m  or  Serephalhtm),  and 
that  c("bn'?  comes  from  oSxCfrr  (Jerahme'alflm  or  Jerah- 
me'eiim).  Thus  the  main  difficultieso'f  thelwo  Dedaniie 
genealogies  are  removed.  For  another  possible  occur- 
rence of  the  (corrupt)  ethnic  ['Isf,  see  TUBAL-CAIN. 

The  Tgg.  and  ler.  (e»«r.  mnd'b'm^.}  u«une  ih<  ihr« 

of  lif^  of  diffeKnt  branchH  of  th(  DnJuniln  (<i! 
Stcinii,  let  anicles  in  SL,  and  cp  MargoiiiH. 
DB  B991*).    For  other  gueues  t«  IXllnunn  • 

LE7I  ("li ;  mrMf.  •!•«  JfYttlic  [AE].  •■•» 
AeyeiNi  4  Macc.219).  I.  Jacob's  third  son  bv  I^eah, 
Gen,  2934  (J)-  The  story  in  Gent-sis  (I.e. )  ri-couls  a 
popular  etymology  connecting  Levi  with  rrh,  Idvdh, 
•to  be  joined'  (cp  Eccles.Sis);  see  also  Nu,'l8i4(P), 
where  il  is  said  th.at  Ihe  tribe  of  Levi  will  '  join  ilself ' 
10  Aaron,  Some  modem  critics  loo  support  this  con- 
nexion. ThusLagarde(0j-.2ao;  .l/;Vi'4.  1  5,^)explains 
'Levi 'as  'one  that  attaches  himself '  If  so,  the  Levi  tcs 
were  either  '  those  who  attached  themselves  to  the 
Semites  who  migrated  back  from  the  Delta,  therefore 
Egyptians,'  or  perhaps  "  those  who  escorted  the  ark '  ; 
the  latter  meaning  is  virtually  adopted  by  Daudissin* 
{Pritslirlhum,  ji,  a.  1).  Land,  however  [Dc  Gidt. 
Nov.  1871,  p.  344,  n.),  eipbins  iial  Levi  as  'sonsot 
conversion' — i.*..  the  party  of  a  reaction  to  primitive 
nomad  religion.  But  it  appears  impossible  to  treat  -iS 
(Levi)  (IS  an  adjective,  against  the  analc^y  of  all  the  other 
names  of  Israelitish  tribes,  and  especially  against  that 

1  S™  Cush,  Pitt,  ind  Crit.  Bit. 

s  lS,  a  Hrvinl  of  the  uncluary,  ftDn  iS^nlS.  withabsinct 
jr  collecuve  lignilicatiDn,  '  Beglcilung,  Folge,  Gefotgicliift.' 
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of  Simeon  and  Reuben,  and  Gesenius' 
rendering  of  '  Levi '  (■  assoclatio ')  can  hardly  now  be 
quoted  in  su[^>ort  of  Land's  iheoiy.  If  'Levi'  is 
original  il  may  be  besi  regarded  as  Ibe  gentilic  of  Leah 
<so  We. /Vo/. Hi,  ij6;  StZATiV  It,t[ie8i]) ;  NaPH- 
TALI  (cp  CrU.  Bit.),  if  an  ethnic,  may  be  adduced  as 


»  name  «cuning  twice  ia  ibe  (enealngy  of  Jam  (Lit. 

)<).     Sec  (CneniryGBHBAUJCIIsii.,!  }/ 

3.  A  disciple  of  Jesus,  'called'  when  al  the  loll-olfice 

(reXiiHar),  son  of  Alphxus  [Mk.J,  Mk.2,4  Lk.S>7t 

(Xtvta,  accus.  [Ti,  WH]  :  cp  Mt.S,  [call  of  MallhewJ ). 

Three  courses  are  open  10  us. 

(i)  We  may  suppose  that  this  disciple  had  two  names, 
one  of  which  (Matthew)  was  given  him  by  Jesus  after 
he  entered  the  apostolic  circle,  and  consequently  dis- 
placed the  earlier  rvame,  as  Peter  superseded  Simon. 
Yhc  SDpposilion  that  be  had  Vt.a  names  might  pass; 
but  Ihe  view  that  one  of  them  was  lieslowed  by  JeSui 
^peais  haiardons.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  name 
Matthew,  ihe  meaning  of  which  is  still  disputed,  vaa 
regarded  in  the  evangelic  traditions  as  having  any  special 
appropriateness  to  its  bearer.  Il  might  lie  better  to 
conjecture  with  Delilisch  (Riehm, //H'^iD.gig  j)  that 
the  full  name  of  the  disciple  who  was  called  from  the 
loll-oflice  was  Matthew,  son  of  AlphKus,  the  Leviie 
('!^) ;  *T  A*^  *  )*.  'Joses  who  was  sumamed  Barnabas, 
a  Levite.'  Il  is  al  any  rate  in  bvour  of  Ihe  identilication 
of  Levi  and  Matthew  thai  the  circumstances  of  the  call 
of  Levi  agree  eiaclly  with  those  of  Ihe  call  ai  Mallhew ; 
'Levi'and  'Maithew'are  both  in  Ihe  Capernaum  loll- 
office  when  the  thrilling  speech '  Follow  me  ■  is  addressed 
to  them.  Musi  not  the  same  person  be  intended?  May 
nol' Levi 'be  an  earlier  name  of 'Matthew'?  So.  among 
modems,  Meyer.  Olshauien,  Holtimann. 

(a)  We  may  suppose  thai  whilst  Ihe  same  fact  is 
relaled  both  by  Mil.  and  Lk.,  and  by  Ml..  Ihe  name  of 
the  man  who  was  called  by  Jesus  was  given  by  Ml.  as 
Matthew  by  mistake,  the  auihor  or  redactor  of  our 
first  gospel  having  idenlihed  Ihe  litlle-known  Levi  with 
the  well-known  aposile  Matthew,  who  may  very  possibly 
have  been  a  rikiinfi  (EV  'publican'),  and  was  at  any 
rale  regarded  by  the  evangelist  as  such  (so  Sieftert, 
Ew.,  Keim  [y/iu  ixm  A-a.ara.  2;..,]).  We  know  how 
much  Ihe  Tt\ani  were  attracted  to  Jesus  (note  Ml. 
»,D  Mk.2ij  Lk.  K,  ]9i/);  it  is  very  possible  that 
more  than  one  may  have  been  found  worthy  to  be  ad- 
It  has  been  pointed  out  by  LIpsius  {Apotr.  Aposlel- 
giickiiUtit)  that  the  fusion  of  Levi  and  Mallhew  is 
characteristic  of  later  wrlleis.  la  the  Meaghgia 
Manhew  is  called  a  son  of  Alphseus  and  a  brother  of 
James,  and  in  the  Bttvierimn  Apetlolortim  il  is  said 
of  Matthew. '  Hie  eliam  ex  tribu  sua  Levi  sumpsit  cog- 
Domenlum.'  On  Ihe  other  hand,  Lipsius  (1 94)  mentions 
>  Paiis  MS  of  Ihe  gospels  (Colelier,  Pixtrei  Apost.  1  9,1) 
which  ideutilies  the  Levi  of  Mfc.  with  Thaddieus  and 
Lthtaus.  and  Lk.'s  Judas  of  James.  In  the  Syriac  Book 
ef  Ihe  Bir  {Anndela  Oxon..  Sem.  ser.,  i.,  part  ii..  ed.  and 
transl.  by  Budge)  il  is  said  (chap.  48,  p.  iia)  that  Levi 
was  slain  by  Chamius  while  teaching  in  Paneas. 

(3)  It  would  be  difficult  to  form  a  decided  opinion 
if  we  could  not  regard  the  subject  from  another  and  a 
loiDcwhai  neglected  point  of  view.  Il  will  be  admilied 
thai  iranscrilwrs  and  translators  of  Hebrew  or  Aramaic 
Dames  were  liable  to  many  mistakes.  Now  'AX^oroi 
(cp  AlfKiCUS  and  Heleph)  represents  most  probably 
•trr-vt  (a  derivative  of  KeS'II,  'ship'?).  Surely  it  Is  very 
possible  that  the  initial  letters  'H  may  have  become  illeg- 
ible in  the  document  upon  which  Mt.  B9  ff.  is  based. 
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There  remains  *eS,  which  in  Aramaic  Hebrew  characters 
might  easily  be  mistaken  for  <<:■  —  ij.,  Levi.  The  original 
narrative  very  possibly  had  'Ilphai  the  son  of  llphai' 
by  a  scribe's  error  for  '  MaiLai  tlie  son  of  Ilphai';  and 
il  is  open  to  us  to  hold  that  Xe^^awi  ^  Sin.  'to'? 
(Dalman)  has  also  arisen  by  comiption  out  of  ■e'T<N. 
Cp  Lebb«us, 

That '  Levi '  appun  in  the  Talmud  u  a  lume  of  Rabbii  does 


LETHTHAH.  Leviathan  (see  BEHEMOTH  AND 
Leviathan;  CiK)conil.E)  is  described  in  Job  41  [40ij- 
41].  The  last  iwo  verses  of  Ihe  description  (4l3j[,j]) 
have  been  misread  (cp  LION)  and  therefore  misunder- 
stood,' 'Who  is  made  without  fear'  is  a  very  quesiton- 
able  Tendering;  read  '  ,  .  .  to  be  lord  ol  ihe  lieasls.' 
changing  rn"'>3'?  into  ryi  "ija^.  There  is  an  exacl 
parallel  to  this  in  Job40ig,  where  Behemoth,  if  we 
adopt  a  necessary  critical  emendation,  is  described  as 

I'lan  V;^).  Among  the  other  passages  which  refer  lo 
Leviathan  is  Ps.  1IM»6,  where  'there  go  the  ships'  is 
unsuitable  to  the  conteil.  ni'iti.  'ships'  should  cer- 
tainly be  □•j':r, '  dragons '  (Ps.  74  13  148  j :  K  and  n  con- 
founded ;  cp  Judg.i^si),  and  at  Ihe  close  ol  the  verse 
i3"pnl'':'  should  probably  be  otrjj^.  The  psalmist  found 
this  reading  in  his  copy  of  Job  (a<  *«  19).  unless  indeed 
we  suppose  that  he  read  there  •i'^'rV'.  and  copied  Ihe 
phrase  which  the  Hebrew  leit  (MT  and  6]  now  gives 
in  Ps.  104 16.  The  verse  becomes  '  There  dragons  move 
along;  (yea).  Leviathan  whom  thou  didst  appoint  ruler 
therein ' ;  '3  reiers  to  o;t  (v.  jj).  T.  K.  C. 

LETUUTX.    See  Marriage.  }  B. 

LBTU.  (A6YIC  [A]),iEsd.9i,-Eml0.s,'Levite,' 

See  SHABBETHAl.  I. 

LEVITM.      The  Leviles  (0^^;    A6Y[e]lT6ll  are 

defined  according  lo  Ihe  usual  methods  of  Hebrew  genea- 

logictU  history  as  the  descendanls  of  Levi 

1.  SMvUr  (Uen.2934);hencelheirolhername'b'ne 
*''**■  Levi' (-l^  •13),  In  Hebrew  genealogies, 
however,  we  are  not  necessarily  entitled  10  look 
upon  the  eponym  of  a  tribe  as  more  than  an  ideal 
personalily.  Indeed,  the  only  narrative  In  which,  on 
a  literal  Inlcrprelation.  Levi  appears  as  a  person 
(Gen,  34).  bears  internal  evidence  of  the  intention  of 
Uie  auihor  lo  delineate  under  Ihe  form  of  person ificai ion 
events  in  Ihe  history  of  the  tribes  ol  Levi  and  Simeon 

in  Canaan.a  The  same  events  are  alluded  to  in  Gen. 
49s.j,  where  Simeon  and  Levi  are  plainly  spoken  ol  as 
communities  with  a  communal  assembly  (/^'ihil,  ^^jj| ; 
see  ASSEMBLV,  col.  345. 

Simeon  >nd  Levi  wen  allied  Iiibet  or  'brolhen':  Iheir 
DDsliughi  on  Ibe  Rhechemiiet  wu  condemned  by  Ihe  r»T  of 
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Hebrew  history  1 
Simeon)  ;  Gen.  ,'(4  does  not  really  place  them  in  so  clea 
a  light  as  Ihe  briefer  reference  in  On.  41);  tor  the  forme 
chapter  has  been  recast  and  largely  added  lo  by  a  lat 
writer,  who  looks  upon  the  aclion  of  Ihe  brethren  In  th 
light  of  Ihe  priestly  legislation,  and  judges  it  much  mor 
favourably  than  is  done  in  Gen.  4().  In  posl-canonlca 
Judaism  the  favourable  view  of  Ihe  real  of  Levi  an< 

'  The  criticsl  emntdatioai  are  due  to  Gunkel.  Cieiebrechi 
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Simeon  becomes  slilt  more  daminanl  (Judilh,!)}/;  Bk. 
of  Jubilees,  chap.30,  and  espeoiallyTheodolus,  a;!.  Poly- 
hislor.  in  MUiler's  t'ragm.Z  tiT  f.),  and  Ihe  cutse  of 
Jacob  on  Ihe  ferocity  of  Ills  sons  is  quite  forgotten.!  in 
Ihe  oldest  history,  however,  Ihe  treachery  of  Levi  and 
Simeon  towards  a  community  which  had  received  the 
right  of  eoHHubium  wiih  Israel  is  represented  as  a  crime, 


e  posiiii 


ol  Die 


le  tnbes  direclly  involved. 
Whiisl.  however.  Ihe  Levitei  were  scattered  Ihrough- 

i3?^  the   blessing   of    Moses    (Dl.  33),  where 

*"'*•■         Simeon  is  passed  over,  Levi  still  appears, 

the  priesthood.  The  priesthood  meant  is  that  of  the 
northern  kingdom  under  ihe  dynasty  of  Jehu  (on  the  dale 
of  the  chapter,  sec  Deuteronomy,  §  a6J ;  and  in  fact  we 
know  Ihat  the  priests  of  Ihe  important  northern  sanctuary 
ofDanlracedlheirorigintoaLevite  (Judg.  17  9),  Jona- 
than the  son  of  Gershora.  the  son  of  Moses  (Judg.  I«  jo).» 
That  the  Judjean  priesthood  were  also  known  as  Levites 
In  the  later  limes  of  the  kingdom  appears  from  Ihe  book 
of  Deuteronomy,  especially  from  108/  )8i/;  and  we 
learn  from  Eiek.  44  id/  that  the  Judiean  Levites 


™ple,  but  ir 


bed  byjosiah. 


Ihe  priests  of  the  kical  high  placei 
ll  nuLV  even  be  conjeccured,  with  i 

LeviiesnikeiheremninunfiheclQM.,  .       

had  ariginally  ictiled  in  Judah  and  only  Endiully  Dfierwaidi 
ipmd  ilieinMliet  northvardt.  Micah'i  Levile,  u  we  know, 
wuCiuo  Bclhlehcm-JudahOudg.  i;7),>    BuicpMiCAHi.,  3. 

Alike  in  Judah  and  in  Ihe  N.  the  priestly  prerogative 
of  Levi  was  traced  back  to  the  days  of  Moses  (Dt  108 
338)  :*  but  in  later  times  at  least  the  Judiean  prieslhood 

colleagues  (i  K.  12 j,)-  1'  musl.  however,  be  observed 
that  Ihe  prophets  Amos  and  Hosea  never  speak  of  the 
northern  priesthood  as  illegilimale,  and  Hos.  4  certainly 
implies  the  opposite.  Presumably  it  was  only  after  the 
tall  of  Samaria,  and  Ihe  introduction  of  large  foreign 
elements  into  the  population  of  the  N..  that  the  southern 
priests  began  to  disavow  the  ministers  of  the  sanctuaries 
ol  Samaria,  most  of  whom  can  no  longer  have  been 
representatives  of  the  old  priesthood  as  it  was  before 
Ihe  nonhem  captivity  (aK.  IT  tS  Judg.  18  ja  aK.33ia, 

in  the  most  develvpcd-form  of  the  hierarchical  system 
the  minislers  of  the  sanctuary  arc  divided  into  two 
X  Tjivltaa  evades.  All  are  regarded  as  Invites  by 
.L  «,^  '''«"'  '"T.  '#■•  Ex.  e,5) ;  but  ibe  mass 
taA  priMta.  ^f  ,1,^  Le^,„  3^  „^„  subordinate 
minisleis  not  entitled  to  approach  Ihe  altar  or  perform 
any  strictly  priestly  function,  and  the  true  priesthood  is 
confined  to  Ihe  drscendanls  of  Aaron.  In  the  docu- 
ments which  reveal  to  us  the  actual  state  of  the  priest- 
hood in  the  northern  and  soulhem  kingdoms  before  Ihe 
exile,  there  is  no  trace  of  Ihis  distinction. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  it  must  be  conceded  to  Van  Hoonacker 
(195/)  and  Raudissin  {TL7..  1699.  p.  363;  cp  also  his 
Gach.  d.  All.  PruilrrtHms.  113)  thai  Eliekicl  has  taken 
over  from  the  phraseolojiy  of  the  lemple  of  Jerusalem 
the  distinction  between  '  the  priests,  Ihe  keepers  of  the 
chai^  of  the  house,'  and  "  the  priests,  the  keepers  of 
the  charge  ol  the  altar,'  which  he  refers  to  as  already 

'  AceoidinB  10  WdlhauKn't  analyu.  (707- II  4« / 1 ,  the  old 
nainiive  consiited  of  Gen.  K4  3  j*  11/  •»  »S/.*  JoA  'he 
BUeiiik  denoting  that  only  paru  of  the  vctui  marked  tn;  <l  are 


(r*.>"i4»«>.-WMW/"i™[i™"Sd^Buddc],a;(jf;) 
inwhichthcoppixiWTiiwarnillniann  (€rnfiii,aii/<v.)  niullj 
Rfutsd.  Cpar«>CotBill,J?.47'fC.ig9i.pp.i-is,udHoli>nger^ 
and  Cunkeri  comDwnuTMt,  ad  /or. 

>  Cp  Biiddc,  Ctmm.  »  Hi.  11}  iiS.  '  S«  alu  Gihialociu 
"  *  f Fm  I'h*  difficult  ^yon  nad  with  Bali,  PS3A ,  1896,  p 
"J,  n'?on,  thy  iovingkindneMa.] 
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existing;  but  as  againil  Van  Hoonacker,  Baudissin 
observes  with  justice  that  we  are  not  entitled  to  infer 
from  this  that  Eiekiel  Is  aware  of  a  distinction  be- 
tween priests  (sons  of  Zadok,  or  of  Aaron)  and  Levites: 
on  the  contrary,  in  40  4$  he  uses  the  designation  '  priests ' 
lor  those  whom  he  elsewhere  calls  '  Levites '  (44  ,0/.  14 
46  j).  It  is  better  to  say  that  every  Invite  is  a  priest, 
or  at  least  is  qualified  10  become  such  (Di.  lOs  I87). 


ilwy  were 


ciacd  ronlKnen  ( tiek.  +4  j/) .  A  l*.ilicil  priau  wu  •  legin- 
male  pneil.  When  Ihe  author  of  1  K.  1«  31  withei  u>  reprwnl 
Jerohcam'i  priMH  aa  illegal  hecodltmihiniMlfwilliuyinK  ihal 
thejF  were  001  aiceo  Irom  ihe  loni  of  l-evi.  The  lini  hittorical 
iiact  of  a  moditication  of  thiiiialc  of  Ihinga  ii  found  in  iMnncc- 
tion  with  the  auppretaian  of  the  local  high  piacei  by  Joaiah,  when 
tlicir  pTiHU  wete  brought  to  Jeruaalem  and  received  iheii  auppon 
from  the  lample  oAeTinet,  but  were  oat  peraiiited  to  miaialcr  at 
ihealurdK-HS^).' 

The  priesls  of  Ihe  lemple,  Ihe  sons  of  Zadok.  were 
not  prepared  to  concede  to  their  provincial  brethren  all 
A  Tjinntrv  '''=  privil^es  which  Dt.  18  had  proposed 
^^  In  compensation  forthelossoflheirloeal 
.*"•"■■  mlnishy.  Ewkiel.  aller  the  lall  o(  Ihe 
temple.  In  planning  a  scheme  of  ritual  lor  the  new 
lemple,  raises  the  practical  exclusion  from  the  altar  10 
the  rank  of  a  principle.  In  the  new  lempde  Ihe  Levites 
who  had  ministered  before  the  local  aliars  shall  be 
punished  by  exclusion  from  proper  priestly  work,  and 
shall  lill  Ihe  subordinate  offices  of  Ihe  sanctuary,  in  place 
of  the  foreigners  who  had  hitherto  occupied  them,  but 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  pollute  Yahwt's  house  in 
future  by  their  presence  (EieL447/:).  In  the  post- 
exilic  period  Ibis  principle  was  actually  carried  out; 
priests  and  Levites  arc  distinguished  in  Ihe  list  in 
Ejra2,  Neh.  T,  I  Esd.0:  but  the  priests,  that  is.  the 
descendants  of  the  pre^xillc  priests  of  Ihe  royal 
temple,  greatly  oumumber  the  Levites  or  descendants 
ol  the  priests  of  the  high  places  (cp  iiira  8 1;^.)-  Nor 
is  this  at  all  surprising,  if  it  lie  remembered  that  llie 
duties  falling  10  Leviies  in  the  temple  had  littie  that 
was  attractive  about  them,  whilst  as  long  as  they  re- 
mained in  exile  the  inferiority  of  their  position  would  be 
apparent. 


At   ll 


nple 


..  the 


igera,  the  poriers,  the  Nethikim  and  other  slaves  of 
a  at  _  Mn  Ihe  sanctuary  (but  cpSoLOMON's  Srr- 
D.  Bi^an.no.  vants,  Children  of),  whose  heredi- 
tary service  would,  on  Eastern  principles,  give  them  a 
pre-eminence  over  other  slaves  of  ihe  sanctuary,  are  also 
still  distinguished  from  the  Levites:  but  these  distinctions 
losi  their  signihcance  when  the  word  Leviie  itself  came  to 
ibotdinate  minister.     In  Ihe  time  of  Nehemiah, 


and  si 


(Neh.  11  /.,  see  Pi)KTERS),and  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  other  classes  of  subordinate  ministers  into  the 
hereditary  guild  ol  Levites  Is  at  last  expressed  in  the 
shape  of  genealogies,  deriving  the  singers,  and  even 
families  whose  heathenish  and  foreign  names  show 
them  to  have  originally  belonged  to  the  Nethlnlm.  from 
the  ancient  stock  of  Levi  Cp  Geneai.ogies  1,^7  (ii.). 
The  new  hierarchical  system  found  its  legal  liasis  In 
ttie  priestly  legislation,  first  publicly  accepted  as  an 
a  B^  (I  integral  pait  of  the  Toriih  under  Ezra 
^Ji!?^l™  ="''  Nehemiah  (ISRAEL.  5  59)-  Here 
UgUUUon.  ,f^  exclusion  of  the  Levites  from  all 
share  in  the  proper  priesthood  of  Ihe  sons  of  Aaron 
is  precisely  formulated  (Nu.  3/) ;  their  service  is  regu. 
lated  from  the  point  of  view  that  they  are  essentially 
the  servants  and  hereditary  serfs  of  the  priests  (35). 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  as  has  already  found 
vivid  expression  in  the  arrangement  of  the  camp  in 
Nu.  2,    they    are    recognised    as    possessing    a    higher 
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grade  of  holiness  than  Ihe  mass  of  the  people.  This 
superiority  ol  posilion  finds  its  jusiilicallon  in  the 
artilicial  ibeonr  that  ihey  are  a  suTTOgale  for  the  male 
first-born  of  Israel,  mho,  belonging  of  right  to  Yahwd, 
are  handed  over  by  the  nation  to  Ihe  priests  (cp  FIRST- 
BORN, col.  15:16). 

The  Levites  are  endowed  with  Ihe  tilhes,  of  which  in 
turn  Ihey  pay  a  lithe  Id  the  priests  (Nu.  18  ii/l).  These 
reeulatioiu  as  10  Ijlhes  were  enlbtced  by  Nehemiah^ 
bui  Ihe  subordinate  posilion  of  the  Levites  was  hardly 
consisieni  with  their  permanenl  enjoyment  of  revenues 
of  luch  importance,  and  wc  learn  from  the  Talmud  that 
these  were  finally  transferred  to  the  priests,  Cp  TAXA- 
TION  AND  TRLBtTTE.' 

Another  provision  of  the  law— i.*.,  the  assignment  to 
the  Levites  of  certain  cilies  with  a  definite  measure  of 
inalienable  pasture-ground  (Nu.  3B  Lev.  20  34) — was  ap- 
parently never  put  in  force  after  Ihe  exile.  It  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  the  prohibition  against  the  holding  of 
ptopeny  In  virtue  of  which  Ihe  Levites  in  common  wilh 
the  oiber  needy  classes  are  commended  to  Ihe  com- 
passion of  the  charitable. 

Tbii  piahibitiao  ii  cleirly  eipieMed  id  Ihe  uiae  priHtiy 
l^bUnon{Nu.l»»M6j).  and, particularly  in  p.    See /,/;., 
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SttDlJi/Mm-Diuf.;  So^.  HA  i  iig:  Addij.  f/tJr.l^/. 

As  the  priestly  legislation  carried  iis  ordinances  back 
into  the  time  of  Moses,  so  the  later  developments  of 
the  Levilical  service  as  known  in  the  lime  of  Ihe 
Chronicler  (on  the  dale,  see  HISTORICAL  LITERATURE, 
}  157)  are  referred  by  that  author  10  David  (i  Ch.  10  16 
23)  or  10  Heiekiah  (3  Ch.29)  and  Josiah  (a  Ch.Xl)  :  and 
by  a  similar  projection  of  post-exilic  conditions  into  pre- 
exilic  times,  we  find,  among  other  modificalions  of  the 
original  leit  (such  as  i  S.  6  15  2  S.  15 14  i  K.  84),  various 
individuals  who  had  been  prominent  in  coniwction  with 
■nailers  of  wonhip  invested  with  Ihe  characler  of 
Levites;  this  has  lieen  done  not  only  in  the  case  of 
Samuel  (comp.  i  S,  1 .  with  i  Ch.  6  „/  ig/l),  but  even 
in  Ihal  of  a  foreigner  like  Obed-edom  of  Gath.»  The 
chief  point  is  the  development  of  the  musical  service  of 
the  temple,  which  has  no  place  in  Ihe  Pentateuch,  but 
afterwards  came  10  be  of  the  first  Importance  (as  we  see 
from  Ihe  Psaller)  and  attracted  Ihe  special  attention  of 
Gieek  observeis  (Theophrastus,  tif.  Porph.  Dt  AiiUii, 
n.a6). 

For  Ihe  reconstniction  of  Ihe  post-exilic  history  of  the 
relation  of  Levites  lo  priests,  we  are  Ihrown  for  Ihe 

dartlopnat.  •"^'>"^'°B^-  Vogelsiein  has  used  with 
*^^  conspicuous  acuteness.  He  supposes 
thai  the  period  of  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  Levites 
tinder  E^ra  and  Nehemiah  was  followed  by  one  of 
threatening  collapse  against  which  Ihey  sought — and  with 
■access — to  defend  themselves  byalliance  with  Ihe  Singers 
and  doorkeepers.  The  excessive  pretensions  of  Ihe 
party  thus  reinforced,  however,  led  to  renewed  adversity 
(.Su.  Ifi),  after  which  Ihey  were  ullimately  able,  by 
peaceful   means  (cp  the  work  of   Ihe  Chronicler),  to 


'See  Mist 
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C/mttrv  <ili»  of  Schwab's  translation)!  YHllmllli /.  Ka, 
KHkihHk./.^lia:  Sitl.» •ti.Camor,  AMarafit  tiil.-cril., 
174B,  p.  614;  and  Hotlinier,  Dr  DrciMiiJuii.,ijii,  gS9  17; 
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establish  a  tolerable  mudiit  Vivendi.  Vogelstein's  attempt 
is  lo  lie  accepted  at  least  10  this  extent:  it  has  con- 
clusively shown  that  the  post-exilic  history  of  the  Levites 
did  not  proceed  in  a  slntight  line,  eiiher  upwards  or — 
as  Van  Hoonacker  has  tried  10  make  out — downwards. 

The  Levil. 


compleie  iaiignincance  al  Ihe 
at  ibe  doK  of  the  or  period ; 
appropriaKly  called  atlenlian 
onFyinLk.  IHm  Jn.  I  i^and 


Ihe  .\T  Ihey  are  menlione 


Actj4i6.    If, 


enjoyjiij 


(for  Ihe  most  pan  coinparable   la 
ditionlDfpK^iriicVniM!'Biudiitiii"(^'':-^'c'l''4!"^uihawn 

be  observed,  and  he  adds  the  suegestion,  well  worthy  of 
allenlion.  Ihai  this  faci,  coiiT>led  wiihihe  ultimaK  ftubDrdini- 
lioD  of  the  Lcviiea  lo  (he  singers  and  porters,  points  10  Ihe 

Whibi  it  is  not  diflicult  lo  trace  Ihe  history  of  Ihe 
■   — 111, ,    Levites  from  Ihe  time  of  the  blessing 

^^'S^'.^lii  prieslly  iribe  wiih  the  eailiet  fortunes 
pile«l7  lllte.    J,  n^'^j^  „,  j^.,  „,  |^„  „  J, 

determined  wilh  any  certainty. 

According  to  the  traditional  view,  Ihe  scheme  of  Ihe 
Levilical  legislation,  wilh  its  double  hierarchy  of  priests 
and  Levites.  was  of  Mosaic  ordinance,  lliere  is  too 
much  evidence,  however,  thai  in  Ihe  PenOUeuch,  as  we 
possess  it,  divergent  ordinances,  dating  from  very 
diffeitnt  ages,  are  all  carried  back  by  means  of  a 
legal  convention  10  the  lime  of  the  wilderness  journey 
(cp  HEXATEUCH).  If,  loo,  the  complete  hierarchical 
theory  as  held  in  posntiilic  times  was  really  ancient, 
it  is  inexplicable  that  all  trace  ol  ii  was  so  com- 
pletely lost  in  the  time  of  ihe  monarchy,  that 
Ezeklel  speaks  of  Ihe  degradation  of  Ihe  non-Zadokite 
Leviies  as  a  new  thing  and  as  a  punishment  for 
their  share  in  Ihe  sin  of  the  high  places,  and  Ihal  no 
clear  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  distinction  between 
priests  and  Levites  has  tieen  found  in  any  of  the 
Hebrew  writings  that  are  demonstiably  earlier  than  Ihe 
exile.'  li  has  indeed  been  argued  that  (i)  ihe  lisl  of 
Levilical  cities  in  Josh.  21,  and  (3)  Ihe  narrative  of  Ihe 
rebellion  of  Korah  imfrfy  that  the  precepts  o(  ihe  post- 
exilic  law  were  practically  already  recognized;  but  (1) 
it  is  certain  that  there  was  no  such  distribution  as  that 
spoken  of  in  Josh.  21  at  the  time  of  the  settlement, 
because  many  of  the  cities  named  were  either  not 
occupied  by  Israelites  till  long  aHerwards,  or,  if  occu- 
pied, were  not  held  by  Levites. 

The  Levilical  citiei  of  lodiua  are  indeed  largely  idenlical  with 
ancieni  holy  citin  (Hebron.  Shechem.  Mlhanaim,  etc.)  :  but  in 
sncienl  Israel  a  holy  city  wu  one  vhich   poHeued  ■  noted 

course.  Ibeii  local  prietihnodii,  which  in  the  lime  of  Ihe  mon- 
archy weir  all  cilled  UviiicaU  and  it  is  only  in  this  tense,  not 
in  that  of  Ihe  priestly  legiilmtion,  dui  a  town  like  Shechem  can 
ever  have  been  Levitical! 
(9)  So  again,  the  narrative  ol  Korah  has  proved  on 


.mposit 


irigin ; 


rebellion  against  the  priesthood  of  Aaron  belong  to  a 
late  date,  and  Ihe  original  form  of  Ihe  history  knows 
nothing  of  Ihe  later  hierarchical  system  (see  Korah  ii). 
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It  hu  thus  become  Impossible  to  enleruio  Ihe  idea  oF 

carrying  back  Ihe  dtslinction  of  Levtics  and  Aaronites 

fl   AttanutiTB   '"  '*"  ^'"^'  Mnse  lo  an  early  dale. 

tSoTT  *•  caonol  use  the  priestly  pans  ol 

'""''■  Ihe  Pentaieuch  and  Joshua  as  a  source 

(or  (he  earliest  history.    It  is  probable,  however  (note 

Ihe  case  of  Micah's  Levite  in  Judg.  IT/.).'  thai  the  kin 

of  Moses  had  a  oeilain  hereditary  prerogative  in  eonnec- 

lion  with  the  worship  of  Yahwft  (cp  Dl.  10  8). 
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e  might  vety  well  con 

with  those  of  the  tribe  who  traced 
:  remained  by  the  sanctuary,  Cp 
Muses,  i  5.  The  muilipiicalion  of  Hebrew  holy 
places  was  effected  panly  by  syocTelism  with  the 
Canaaniles,  partly  in  other  ways  that  had  nothing  to 
do  wiih  a  central  sanctuary,  and  so  arose  a  variety  of 
priestly  guilds  which  certainly  cannot  have  been  all  of 
Leviticai  descent 

It  lA  poiublCt  perhaps,  that  in  tome  caiea  whcie  Canaan- 
ile   unctuanei  wen  taken   over  by   the   Israeliici   cenain 

.• :„    -_:._.i..  r — !i!..    .j^j   jj^^   qonttiwd    to   rtuin 

_.., Whtlher  enn  Zidok  himielf, 

rruulcm  priuthood,  wat  of  LevUical  origin 


in  of  the  prieHly  office. 
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As  Ihe  nation  was  consolidated  and  a  uniform  system 
of  sacred  law  (referred  to  Moses  as  its  originalor)  came 
to  be  admlnisiered  all  over  Ihe  land,  in  ihe  hands 
of  Ihe  ministers  of  Ihe  greater  sanctuaries,  the  various 
guiltls  may  have  been  drawn  ic^iher  and  have  aimed 
at  forming  such  a  united  body  as  we  find  described  in 
DL  .13.'  This  unity  would  find  a  natural  expression  in 
the  exlension  of  ihe  name  of  Levilcs  10  all  priesthoods 
recogniiod  by  Ihe  Slale — in  Ex.  4 14  '  Levite '  is  simply 
equivalent  to  a  professional  designallon.  If  this  was 
Ihe  course  of  things  we  can  hardly  suppose  ihat  the 
term  came  into  large  use  till  Ihe  Israelites  were  con- 
solidated under  the  monarchy,  and  in  bd  the  integrity 

open  lo  question  (cp  ARK).  Down  to  Ihe  lime  of 
David  and  Jeroboam,  as  appears  from  the  cases  ol 
Samuel.  Zadok,  Eleazer  (iS.  TO.as  well  as  from  i  K. 
1231,  the  priesthood  was  nol  essentially  hereditary; 
but,  like  all  occupalions  Ihat  required  traditional 
knowledge,  it  must  have  tended  to  become  so  more  and 
more,  and  thus  all  priests  would  appear  as  Levites  by 
adoption  if  not  by  descent. 

Thus  alio,  douhIlei>,  Ihe  gral  number  of  ihe  prieils  at  Nob, 
who  are  recVoned  u  of  Ihe  family  of  Ahimclech.  but  can  hardly 
-"  -'  ■' ' 'Jenpemonally  related  to  him,  a  10  be  taken 


ai  evidence 

family  u  de 


of  ih 


cefmr 


>    ITw 


idea  of  officii  Riaiionship  to  thai  of  relationthip  by  blood. 

Wellhausen  (Pro!,  ('I,  139  /I)  has  argued  from  DU 
33$  that  the  norlhem  priesthood  was  nol  an  hereditary 
guild,  but  involved   the  surrender  of  all  family  con- 

unrlerstood  as  praise  of  the  judicial  impartiality  which 
refused  to  be  influenced  by  family  ties.  Our  data 
are  too  scanty  to  clear  up  Ihe  details  of  this  interesting 
piece  of  history;  but  it  can  hardly  be  doubled  Ihat  the 
development  of  a  consolidated  and  hereditary  prieslly 
corporation  in  all  Ihe  sanctuaries  was  closely  bound  up 
with  Ihe  unification  of  the  slate  and  the  absorption  of 
tribal  organisation  in  the  monarchy.    The  reaction  of 

>  See  MictH,  1.  Add  alio  thit  of  the  fwnilv  of  Eli,  i  S. 
«.,/:  cpEu,jE»»HMBaL.f  3(end). 

*  Cp  Ex.  Si  13-19,  a  niaied  pau^ge,  doubtless  secondary, 
vhich  reads  like  Bcomnieniaiy  to  Di.»l9.    In  it  the  choice  of 

(pouibly  hiitorical)  action  of  vigorom  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
lello>-trib«inen  of  Ma*e<  [cp  Massah  and  MuubahI. 

•  Cp  Bcuiogcr,  /fA  409. 
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tribal  feeling  against  the  central  Govemn>enl,  of  which 
there  are  many  traces  in  the  history  of  Eiphraim,  has 
perhaps  its  counterpart  in  the  opposition  10  the  unified 
priesthood  which  is  alluded  to  in  Di.  ^tUn.' 
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KuetKD's  refutation  of  the  theory  of  Land,  nfoi. 
Tijdschr.  a,  1873,  pp.  636^0:  De  Stam  Levi,  and 
Kaulisch,  Thtot.  :Siud.  u.  Krit.  1890,  p.  771  / 
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Name  and  contents  ( 
Source.  (H  1,  «). 
P  in  Lev.  «-lu  (I  ,). 


Chips.  i;.M:  CoDH 


I.  Oiher  lemaint  of  H  (4 14). 

Sources  of  H  (J  .s) 
Ch»^<eri(ticsafH(f  >6}. 
Unity  0(  mlacion  <t  'j). 
H'.   lelalion  lo  Dt.  trek.  P 
Mmeni      (5i  ,8.30), 

Chap,  r,  (i  jt). 

H(«  C™p«5.ionofl.eviticui(i3i). 

Bibhoiiraphy  (I  jj). 

The  name  comes  through   Ihe  Ijititi   Laaticits  (ic. 

libit)  from  the  title  in  the  Greek  Bible,  (to)  ^CyU]!- 

1     n.n.  •nj   TIKON  (sc    BiBAiOn),*  'the  l,e\'itical 

^,.       book'-u..lhe  part  of  the  Pentateuch 

contautl.       ,^,j^g  ^f  ,^^  hinctions  of  .he  Ixvi.cs. 

'Leviticai'   is  here  equivalent  to  'sacerdotal,' — of  the 

Levites  in  (he  narrower  sense  the  book  has  nothing  to 

say — and  (he  name  thus  corresponds  10  the  Hebrew 

tirrtth  iffiHaiiH  ia'p:  r^i-ri),  "llie  priests'  law,'  in  llie 

Talmud  and  Massotab.*    In  Jewish  writings  the  book 

is  more  frequently  cited  by  its    firsl  word,   Uajjiirj 


It  exclusively 


ritual  p 


In  the  chronology  of  Ihe  Pentateuch  1h>>  Is 
were  revealed  lo  Moses  and  Ihe  events  narrated  occiin 
Ht  Sinai  in  Ihe  first  month  of  the  second  vear  ol  ' 
exodus  (between  the  first  of  Ihe  first  month. 'Ex.  40 1 
and  Ihe  first  of  the  second  month,  Nu.  1  >) ;  ■"  L 
itself  there  ore  no  dates. 

The  book  begini  wilh  the  ritual  for  the  several  ipecjei 
lacrilice.  and  Jcfma  enset  In  which  cenain  ucnfices 
prcicribed  (I-;):  then  bilow:  the  conitcislion  of  Asran  : 
his  tons:  the  punJihment  of  Nadib  ind  Abihu  for  a  violil 

VBiiouK  kinds  and  cau»et  of  unclennneu  C1|.]A);  ritual  Cor 


tnl   body  of 
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1  The  aiiempt  which  has  repeatedly  been  made  to  attach  t 
verse  to  Ihe  blettinR  of  ludali  nay  safely  be  regarded  as  1 

'"'"philo'hf'Mlfi;.'',.  ("^r  P«.i  rir.  J/o.  l-frt,.  t  5. ; 
ir  .i«.r..nfl'»«[>.6'A''"A^«.|«.     See  Ryle, /**il.  a 
ffnl^Stri/HKr,.:-!/. 
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LEVITICU8 
have  been  redacted — probably  by  more  than  one  hand 
— in  ihe  spirit  of  the  priestly  scribes,  but  not  wholly 
conronned  to  P.  much  less  made  an  integral  part  of  il.1 
Nor  is  the  remainder  homogeneous:  H-10  belong  to 
the  hisloiy  of  the  sacred  instilulions ;  ^  K  is  the 
fulfilment  of  the  command  to  Moses  In  Ex.  40  11-14.  ^^'^ 
should  immediately  follow  Ex.  40  i;-3S,  from  which  it  is 
now  separated  by  the  collection  of  lacrifidal  laws  In 
Lev.  1-7 ;  16  is  in  like  manner  separated  from  its 
antecedents  in  10  by  the  laws  on  uncleanness  and 
purification  in  11-15.  Neither  of  these  groups  of  laws 
is — even  artificially — connected  with  the  narrative; 
botti  give  intei^al  evidence  of  compilation  from  In- 
dependent collections  of  larM  and  of  extensive  and 
repeated  supplementation  and  redaction.  Hie  critical 
problems  in  Leviticus  are,  therefore,  not  less  difficult 
nor  less  important  than  those  presented  by  other  books 
of  the  Heiateuch. 

We  may  best  t>egin  our  invesligatioa  with  S-10.    In 
Ex.  40  Moses  is  bidden   to  set   up  and  dedicate  the 


*"^"'  The  exeailion  of  the  ibrmer  pari  of  this 
command  is  related  in  Ex.  4O17.3B;  of  the  latter  in 
Lev.  8.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubled  that  Ihe  author 
of  Ex.  40,,/:  meant  Lev.  8  to  follow  immediately. 
and,  consequently,  that  Lev.  1-T,  which  now  interrupt 

Tcdaclor.  Lev.  S  describes  the  performance  of  ihe  rites 
for  the  consecration  and  installation  of  priests  prescribed 
in  Ex.  29  i-n,  and  is  related  lo  Ihal  chapter  exactly  as 
Ex.  as/:  lo  25/;  Ex.  as/,  have  been  found,  how- 
ever, to  be  a  later  expansion  of  Ihe — probably  very 
briel^account  of  the  execution  of  the  directions  given 
to  Mosesinffl/.'  It  follows  that  Lev.  8.  also,  belongs 
to  ihe  secondary  slialum.  and  thb  inference  is  con- 
firmed by  internal  evidence;*  but,  since  Lev.  S  knows 
only  one  altar,  it  seems  to  represent  one  of  Ihe  earlier 
stages  in  Ihe  formation  of  this  stratum.*  ff.  loi  n  and 
}o  are  perhaps  later  glosses. 

Chap.  S,  the  inaugural  sacrifices,  is  Ihe  oriipnal 
sequel  of  Ex.  '2S-23  in  the  history  of  Israel's  sacred 
institutions.  It  was  probably  separated  from  those 
chapters  only  by  a  short  siatemeni  that,  after  receiving 
these  inslructions  (and  the  tables  of  the  testimony), 
Moses  descended  from  Ihe  mouni  and  did  as  Yahwft 
had  bidden  him ;  this  was  superseded  by  the  elaborate 
secondary  narrative  in  Ex.  35-40  Lev.  8.«  The  hand 
of  a  redactor  may  be  recognised  In  v.  ■  ('the  eighth 
day.' '  the  elders  of  Israel ')  and  in  the  last  verses  (13/)  ; 
some  minor  glosses  may  also  be  suspected. 

The  death  of  Nadab  and  Abihn.  10  >.;.  is  the  con- 
tinuation of  9  and  from  the  same  source.  The  in- 
junction forbidding  Aaron  and  his  surviving  sons  lo 
defile  Ifiemselves  by  mourning  (6/)  is  appropriately 
introduced  in  this  place,  and  such  a  prohibiiion  may 
have  originally  stood  here;  but  the  present  form  of  Ihe 
verses  is  late  (cp  21  lo-.j).  Verses  8/  (cp  Eiek.  44  1.) 
and  ,0/  (cp  11  „  20  95  Eiek.  44  aj/)  have  no  con- 
nection with  their  present  surroundings;  the  former 
would  properly  have  its  place  in  21 ;  the  latter  is  a 
fragment,  the  beginning  of  which  has  l)een  lost.  Verses 
ii-i;  are  a  supplement  lo  9 17a  91,  and  would  naturally 
stand  after  9  11 ;  i«-ki  is  a  very  la(e  passage  of  midrashic 
character,'  suggested  by  the  conflict  between  the  pro- 
cedure ia  9 1;  and  the  rule  in  6  94-30. 

The  chapters  which  precede  the  above  (1-T)  contain  a 
coUectioii  of  laws  on  Ihe  subject  of  sacritice. 

■ChilT-MtH)  HK  below,)]  13^;  on  the  nlition  of  H  to 
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LEVITICUS 

TheKoiinpriK:  buml  oHciing  (I);  neatofrerin^  (!]:  pe»» 

offering  (a);  liu  offcimg  (4);  >in  (ii«pu>)  oHinng  (a  i.ij); 

ireipus  aDcriDs  |Ai4-<l7  [^tt-361).    Tirltk 

4.0bsiw.l-T:  of  burnt  olicriD((«S-ii(i-6l);  meal  oflennc 

SurlflciAl      I0i4-'8i7->>|i;  pi««i'nwalofleting(6i9-S} 

lawi.l  [11-1611:  im  offetLog  1814-30  lij-i3|i:  irei- 

Ihe  pri«ii{ao/:);  pe«ceoflerin^  C"  ii-is);  pioHibilion  irf  =>1. 

(i  18-34);  «ubKriplioni,'3j/37/ 

In  this  collection  of  laws  il  will  be  observed  Ihal  1-6  7 
[1^1  are  addressed  to  the  people;  (J8[i]-7ii  lo  the 
priests.  To  this  difference  in  the  lilies  corresponds  in 
general  the  character  of  the  laws:  l-fi7  [I-A]  prescribe 
what  sacrifices  and  offerings  the  Israelite  may  bring,  or 
under  certain  circumstances  must  bring;  fia/.  [1/.] 
deal  with  Ihe  same  classes  of  sacrifice,  but  with  more 
reference  lo  the  priests'  functions  and  perquisiics.  Chaps. 
1-7  are  not,  however,  a  uniiary  code  of  sacrificial  laws 
in  two  parts  containing  directions  for  the  worshippers 
and  Ihe  priests  respectively.  The  differeni  order  of  the 
laws  (the  peace  offering  in  Ihe  first  part  precedes,  in 
the  second  follows,  the  sin  and  trespass  offering),  con- 
sistent differences  In  formulation  (note  in  the  second 
'This  is  the  law  of.'  elc),  and,  finally,  the  subscription, 
7)},  which  belongs  to  Ihe  second  part  only,  show  that 
6S  [i)-T  11  formed  a  collection  by  themselves. 

Further  examination  shows  thai  neither  part  of  1-T  is 
entirely  homogeneous.  Chaps.  1  (burnt  offerings)  and 
S  Obap  1-67.  ?  *P"'^  offerings)  are  substantially 
a.  uuBp.  1-07.  ,„,3j,^  gn(j  „jg  g,„j  examples  ol 
relatively  old  sacrificial  iorbth, 

Sliihl  chinca  have  been  ntide  la  nljuil  the  liwi  to  the 
hiiloncil  theory  of  P :  for '  Ihe  pricft,'  which  tccmi  to  have  been 
oKginally  uMd  Ihioushoul  icp  I  g  11/ ic  17II II  T6),lheRdacIor 
hu  Kiaielinies  tubiiiiulcd  '  the  urn  of  Alton'  (ils8],  moRfn- 
qgenily  '  Aiion'i  tons,  the  priem'  (I  58 II  81;  cp  I7);  'he 
itfcRiKC  10  the  'leni  armectiQg'  (i  35818 13)  ii alto  ediloriil. 

Chap.  3  1-3  (meal  offering)  has  some  resemblance  lo 
1  3,  but  is  at  least  out  of  place  where  il  stands — ;t  should 
immediately  follow  1  (cp  \if.  3i);  the  rest  of  the 
chapter  b  differently  formulated  (and  sing.;  nole  also 
'Aaron  and  his  sons')  and  must  Ik  ascribed  lo  a 
different  hand. 

C^ap.  4  (sin  offering),*  with  its  scale  of  victims  and 
riles  graduated  according  to  Ihe  rank  of  Ihe  offerer, 
belongs  to  a  class  of  laws  which  seems  to  be  Ihe  product 
of  artificial  elaboration  in  piieslly  schools  rather  than 
10  represent  ihe  natural  development  ol  Ihe  ceremonial. 
The  altar  of  Incense  (j,  cp  iB)  is  a  late  addition  10 
the  furniture  of  the  tabernacle;'  the  rilual  ol  Ihe  high 
priests'  sin  offering  (3-11)  is  much  more  solemn  than  tha) 
of  Ex.  29  10-14  L<".  9  S-ii  (cp  also  8  n.,j) ;  the  sin 
oflering  of  the  congregation,  which  is  elsewhere  a  goal 
(Oi;  Nu.  IS14,  and  even  Lev.  Iti),  is  here  a  bullock;* 
the  same  hetghlening  of  the  propitiatory  riles  is  noticed 
here  as  in  Ihe  oflering  of  the  high  priest. 

Although  5  I-I3  has  no  litle,  it  is  nol  the  continuation 
of  4;  it  knows  nothing  of  the  diiiinclion  of  persons 
which  is  charade rislic  of  4,  and  differs  both  in  foimula- 
lion  and  in  terminology— the  very  precise  author  of  4 
would  nol  have  spoken  of  the  victim  as  an  'aiam  (S6/; 
cp  14/.)-  The  same  reasons  prevent  us  from  regarding 
C  1-1}  as  on  appendix  to  4  by  a  still  later  hand.'  In 
5 1-6  much  diflicully  is  created  by  the  apparent  con- 
fusion ol  hatlath  and  'asam  ('  sin  offering '  and  '  trespass 
offering'),  two  species  ol  sacrifice  which  are  elsewhere 
quite  dislincL.'  The  verses  seem  also  not  to  be  a  unit ; 
1/  is  nol  an  analogous  case  10  1  4,  with  which  j/  are 
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cOTineeled.  Versa  ■  4  </  aie  in  maner  and  fbnn  cog- 
nate to  13/ 6>-;  [5lT-l«]. 

The  ni«t  piobabic  ejtpluutiDn  La  that  [d  B  j_^.  g  Law  jite- 

■.in  offering-  (5^).  The  inicmofi  of  j/.  it  mo«  Jifficull  10 
itmunl  foi^  for  IhfK  delilcminl.  no  ucHfice  i>  eliewhen  pn- 
Ktibed  (Me  llj4jf.  1.^5^.  «c.  Nu.  Wii^).  If  =/•  "« 
denved  Ttom  sn  okffJrdA,  11  must  be  sumxned  that  a  tpecilic 
cue,  like  that  in  Nu.  It  19  oi  in  Lev,  7  »y,  wai  originally  con- 

The  mitlgationi  in  67-10, 11-13  ^"^  later.and  perhaps 
successive,  additions  (q>  1  if-t;).  The  laws  in  Sij/I 
6s-j  [5as-»6]  are  from  a  group  defining  (he  cases  in 
which  a  ■  trespass  offering'  is  required  (cp  5i  4-6).  and 
make  clear  the  true  character  of  this  sacrifice;  if  17.19 
is  of  the  same  origin,  the  general  phrases  of  i^t  (cp 
4i  13  sj  if)  have  probably  supplanted  a  more  specific 

These  laws,  though  probably  introduced  here  at  a 
comparatively  late  stage  in  the  redaction  and  not  with- 
out some  alteration,  are  substaniially  genuine  priestly 

to  H  in  Lev.  17-26  point  to  proximity,  if  not  to  identity 
of  origin  (see  below,  §  15). 

Chaps,  (is  [i]-Tji  contain  a  series  of  rules,  chiefly  for 
the  guidance  of  [he  priests,  and,  in  the  introductions 

I"  "°  [if/)),  addressed  to  'Aaron  and  his 
sons.'  Each  paragraph  b^ins,  'This  is  the  /arUA  of 
[the  btimt  offering,  etc) ;  and  the  restimplive  sub- 
scription. T  37.  is  in  corresponding  form. 

he  CDUn  of  the  lent  of  ireciing'  <«  16  16  fg  iq|>  ia 
._.  _..  .  *  in  1  1  (etc.,  and  other  glossei  may  be  mled, 
especially  infi  .7yriio/l. 

The  rule  for  the  priests'  meal  oflering.  6k~i)  [ij-iA]. 
has  a  diflTerent  superscription,  and  is  clearly  secondary; 
the  exegetical  diflicuUies  are  due  to  subsequent  glosses; 
6  30  [jj]  depends  upon  4  (cp  10  i6-»o) ;  7  i-io.  perquisites 
of  the  ofliciating  priest  (cp  1^^).  are  introduced  here 
in  connection  with  7 ;  10  is  perhaps  later  than  9.  as  the 
offering  of  uncooked  flour  is  later  than  that  of  bread  and 
cakes. 

The  priestly  lorolA  in  these  chapters,  abo,  are  rela- 

represent  actual  practice;  ihey  have  been  preserved  with 
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Chap,  T  jj-aj.  prohibition  to  the  Israelites  (and  pi.)  to 
eat  the  fat  of  sacrifices  and  the  biood  of  animals  (cp3i6* 
ij  1710.14).  stands  not  inappropriately  after  ii-ii, 
but  is  not  from  the  same  source.  Substantially  the 
^me  thing  may  be  said  of  3i-n,  which,  again,  are 
formulated  differently  from  11.97.  A  later  hand  may 
be  recognised  in  33  (and  pL),  which  is  a  doublet  to  33; 
34  (isl  sing.)  is  added  by  the  redactor;  };/  {cp  Nu. 
IH  S)  is  the  subscription  to  an  enumeration  of  the  priests' 
dtiei  (3j#  doublet  to  3(W),and  undoubtedly  late ;  observe 
the  anointing  of  all  the  priests,  jCd  (see  ExoniiS  ii.. 
i  5<  ■')  ■  il  "  '''e  original  subscriplion  to  the  liro/i  in 
6b  [i]-Tgi  (the  'installation'  is  a  gloss  referring  to 
6 19.33  (19-16])  ;  3S  is  added  by  a  redactor. 

Chaps.  11  •  15  are  nalur.-illy  connected  by  their 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  cleanness  and  uncleanness 


«.  1 1-1 6 ;  characteristics 
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unclean  animaU-,.,.,  kind*  allowed  oi  for- 
bidden for  food  ( 1 1  i-t});  deniementbycoa- 
■n  animals,  alive  or  dead,  and  the  necfiianr 
-jB):  delileineDtbyconucI>iIhihearcaue>oi 


<  The  latter  u  the  lewiih  explanation:  SiriffU.  n  n  t. 
•  On  Ibe  lelaiion  of  ihiK  chapter!  lo  1-6;  ^l'■^1  Ke above,  {  4. 
■Chap.  Ao  If]  has  been  uodeniood  to  speak oi  the dail^cven- 
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Kriptions  t«/r46/).    Uncleanneai  an 
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..._ ,,,  ^,);  piiriticBiioqof  ihe  leper.otfcTi 

leproua' tpotianibewallaorhoumandthcirttca .,..,.,,,. 

genetaliubscriptionlsi'j;).  UncleanoeaA  from  Kxual  tec reiiona 
and  dischargea  in  bealih  and  diieaae,  in  man  tlA  [.island  voman 
(19-ji);  general  iulMcripliqn(ji_/). 

the  phraie, '  Thii  ii  the  lirXt  of,'  eic,  in  the  •ubaciil>liani  1 1 1  46 
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The  distinctions  embodied  in  these  laws  originate  in 
a  low  stage  of  culture  and  are  there  of  fundamental 
importance.'  A  high  degree  of  elaboration,  evrn  ol  a 
kind  which  appears  to  us  anihcial,  is  not  of  iiself  proof 
of  late  development;   savage  taboos  frequently  (orm  a 

that  the  terglA  in  Lev.  11-lS  are  based  upon  ancient 
Israelite,  and  even  prehistoric,  custom.  As  they  lie 
before  us,  however,  the  chapleis  give  evidence  of  having 
been  formulated  in  different  schools,  and  of  repealed 
literary  supplementation  and  redaction. 

The  close  of  chap.  11  (4%,  cp  440)  exhibits  the 
characteristic   phraseology  atid  motive  of  H   ('I  am 

«^'     whkh^™1^;ennT('«el^.'ul'' 
h  probability  that  the  food 


1S|.    It  is  inferred  w 

laws  in  Lev,  11  were  included  in  itie  '  noiiness  code ;  " 
Lev.  ;3)3j  implies  that  H  conlained  such  rules.  Laws 
on  the  same  subject  in  closely  similar  form  are  found  in 
Dt.  i4.<  probably  taken  from  the  same  priestly  collection 
from  which  H  derived  them.*  The  food  laws  of  H  have 
been  preserved,  however,  only  with  many  additions  and 
alterations;  11 1  id  S  lod^J  11  (except  V?M(P  k'?).  11 13-19 
in  their  present  form,  and  much  in  acij  41-41  and  46/. 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  successive,  and  in  part  very  late, 
redactors.  Laws  on  a  different  subject — vii.,  defilement 
by  contact  with  unclean  animals  (14-3B)  or  the  carcasses 
of  clean  animals  (39/.)— have  also  been  introduced.* 
and  these  again  are  apparent^  not  all  of  the  same  ag:e ; 
33.38,  in  particular,  seems  to  be  more  recent  than  the 

TTie  rules  defining  uncleanness  after  the  birth  of  a 
male  (12 1^-4)  or  female  (j)  child,  and  the  requisite  purili- 

/nllljw,*!,  T  "=  formulatKl  in  Ihe  same  way  as  Ihe 

which  chapter  they  are  closely  connected  l>y  their  subject ; 
123  fixes  the  duration  of  uncleanness  by  a  reference  to 
15,9.  There  can  be  little  doubt  thai  12 ,-,  originally 
stood  after  15 30;  what  led  the  redactor  10  transpose  the 
chapter  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  The  title  (1  la) 
is  editorial;  'the  door  of  Ihe  tent  of  merting'  (6, 
contrast  'the  sanctuary,'  4)  is  also  secondary;  8. 
which  follows  Ihe  subscription,  like  the  corresponding 
mlligations  in  other  cases,  is  a  later  modification  of 
the  law. 

The  marks  by  which  the  priest  is  to  distinguish  the 
skin  diseases  which  render  the  subject  unclean,  from 
.-  ~-  .«,  innocent  eruptions  (133.44)  are  care- 
.iV'  ■  fully  defined,  and  are  manifestly  the 
result  of  close  observation.'  The  sub- 
ject was  an  important  part  of  Ihe  torii  ol  the  priests 
(Dt.  2-lB),  and  one  which  from  its  nature  is  likely  to 

•  SeeCiEAN  AHo  Unclbai.. 
■  See  below,  t  i«. 

'  Hoi«,  /.«,  r,-n.-ir,-i.  ».  HrM,t,tl,3i:  Wumler,  ZA  TW 
li9}/  (1S84);  Kue.  //«.  t  15. n.  5;  D..7-r--Brf.(')s9;  cpalso 
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tave  been  relarivelj  early  fined  in  wridng;  the  minnle 
discriminaiioa  or  symploms  b  not  lo  be  taken  u  evi- 
dence of  reeent  origin,  whilst  the  rites  of  purification  in 
lit-Sa  are  o[  a  striking!]!  primitive  character.'  The 
chapters  are  not.  however,  eniirel)'  of  (he  same  age. 
The  original  law  contained  only  Vi,.f6a  It i-»aa,  with 
the  subscription  1-1  tji.  The  riliml  of  purification  in 
14  ic-B  is  obviously  a  later  subuilute  (or  a-Bo. 

In  a*  ibe  leper  it  alieody  clein.  in  id  he  ii  Mill  la  be  ckanial 
(cp  iD^i;  ilK  coooection  in  Si  (q)  a  sunifeiily  iRiKcial.    the 

prioB  in  Lev.  B  [c(.14  i^-iS  wiih  ii}/.  jo  Ex.  «t3o/.);  ihe 


t.  tbeei 


er  of  the  wbnlc 


dutIu  of  lut*  dale  ud  probnbly 


-(w 


a  of  the  number  and  cosllinesa  of  the 

viclims  in  the  case  of  the  poor  (llti.31),  with  its  inde- 
pendent subsciipiion  (31),  is  presumably  still  more 
recenL  The  purification  of  Ihe  leper  (l*a-8)  is  separated 
from  the  law  for  his  seclusion  (13  45/)  by  a  passage  of 
some  length  on  spots  of  mould  in  stufb  and  leather 
(13  ,7-s8)  having  its  own  subscription  (»).  which  would 
Stand  more  properly  in  conneclion  with  the  rnles  con- 
cerning patches  of  mould  on  the  walls  of  houses 
(11 3)-;3).  The  association  of  these  fungus  growlhi 
with  eiuptive  skin  diseases  ('  leprosy '}  is  not  unnatural, 
and  would  lead  to  similar  regulations  for  inspection  by 
a  priest,  and  for  the  destruction  or  purification  of  Ihe 
materials  affected.  Chap.  13  47.J9  closely  fbllovrs  the 
formulation  of  ISi/l.  and  may  be  a  comparatively 
early  supplement  to  Ihe  law  on  '  leprosy,"  if  not  of 
approximately  the  same  age.  Chap.  14  jj.jj  is  not  im- 
probably younger. 

Theiniroiiucnon(u).  wiih  ii»  referenB  to  Ox  future  tetlle- 
in  Canun,  ii  unlike  ibU  of  any  d(Ik[  of  Ihc  laws  in  ihii 
id  Ihe  adipution  of  the  liiual  tat  ihe  purilicntioD  of 
9  ilie  cleaniing  of  the  houK  («-sj)  Mem  inilkiiil ; 
E  Tenen  miy.  however,  be  »  mil  bUi  addition,  since  in  4S 
me  boiue  it  nlTtady  pronounced  cleui  (cp  IM  jB,  vhere  do 
fijnher  cereiDony  a  prencjibed).  The  niHcHptioD.  ^-J?.  hns 
bCBi  cjpondcd  in  iucc«uive  •uget. 

In  chap.  15  a  basis  of  old  tdroA  in  characteristic 
formulation  is  recognisable,  most  readily  at  the  begin- 
11  n.._  ta,  ling  and  the  end  of  the  several  para- 
this  basis  seems  lo  have  been 
1.  especially  by  the  mulliplica- 
tfon  of  cases  of  derivative  pollution,  and  some  of  these 
additions  seem  lo  be  very  late.  It  is  not  possible, 
however,  lo  discriminate  sharply  between  Ihe  original 
rules  and  Ihe  subsequent  accretions.  Verse  31,  seem- 
ingly addressed  lo  the  priests  (read  'warn'  [OMnini] 
for'separaic').  is  an  appropriate  close  lo  a  collecdon 
of  laws  on  various  forms  of  uncleanness,  and  does  nol 
suggest  the  priestly  editor;  Ihe  subscription,  3).j4.  has 
grown  by  repeated  glosses.  3111  only  is  by  the  first  hand. 

The  beginning  of  chap.  IB  is  connected  with  lOi-j 
not  only  by  v.  i  (Rr)  but  also  by  its  contents.    Nadab 


IS.  Ghkp.  16: 


and  Abihu  lo 


:  by  presumptu- 


ously intruding 
YahwC  carrying  unhallowed 
nniwiriiiTiir.-  jg  ^^^rj  j„  „^j^  censeiB;  the  fate  of 
these  priests  is  Ihe  occasion  of  a  revelation  setting  forth 
Ihe  rites  with  which  Aaron  may  enter  the  sanctuary 
without  incurring  Ihe  like  destruction.*  In  Ihe  history 
of  the  sacred  instilutions,  lUiJ'.  must,  therefore,  have 
immediately  followed  Ihe  death  of  Nadab  and  Abibu  in 
IDi/.  Nol  all  of  16.  however,  is  from  this  source;  in 
(.18  a  singular  piacular  ritual,  including  the  bringing 
of  the  blood  of  Ihe  victim  into  the  inner  sanctuary  and 

■SecWRSJt(/..?(ii(.<')447.  cp4H,4saB.;  Vratli.  Htid.Oy 

'  >  Fieaueni  in  H:  Meli6 

>  $«  Reuu.  Cmi.  d.  A  Ti,  I  iBj:  Kite  Htx.  f  tj.  n.  ii: 
Dillm.  Eisd.  i«.A(>»,  sj.jT.  ;  (;iie.  ZA  TW\f,  iji^  (iBoj) : 
Nov.  Hiir.  Arck.  2  diff.  On  the  annlyib:  (3on.  Tk.T 
in  I4».#.  1 1S77) ;  Slide,  C  vn  ijB  n. ;  BnHinger.  ZA  Tft  6i^ 
(iB^f;  Addii.  //tjr.iiyi:  Cnrpentei  and  IIulbrd-BitteriET, 
Hixtib.J.    S««l«oATONa«B«T,  Davoi-. 

•  Nou  UK  abtcDce  of  the  inccuK  nlur. 


LBVITIO0S 

Ihe  sending  away  into  Ihe  wilderness  of  a  scapegoat 

laden  with  the  sins  of  the  people  (see  AZAZEL),  has  been 
united  with  ihe  prescriptions  for  Aaron's  entering  the 
holy  place;  in  ^i,a  is  ordained  an  annual  general 
fcst  day  (cp  23  j6.jj).  on  which  the  priest  peri'orms 
rites— not  further  specified— for  the  purification  of  Ihe 
people  and  Ihe  sancluaiy  (cp  Eiek,  45  18 10).  Ben- 
linger,  in  his  analysis  of  ihe  chapter.!  ascribes  Ihe  last- 
named  law  to  the  author  of  1.4  6  i,/.;  ii  siood  in 
close  connection  with  ft  The  elaborate  expiatory 
ceremonies  in  IH  j  j-to  14-98  represeni  a  much  later 
development  (Ato.sement,  Dav  OF,  §  a) ;  the  fusion 
of  the  two  elements  had  its  basis  in  Ihe  praxis  itself;  Ihe 
younger  ritual  probably  never  had  an  independent 
lilerary  existence  {ZATWdHf.). 
L  A^'*^*'^  *'^  1^  I''!'''''  vnrioiii  indiulioni  in  Ihe  text  (r  g. , 


a  Ihe  < 


»  ihe  n 


Iiij 


rIOKpanI 
lenl  [diirej 


of  the  Day  of  A 

glimet— jafl  r-io  15«*fl  lOa  h™b  lo-Htn-j. 

The  inlroducdon,  which  doubtless  directed  that  these 
rites  should  be  performed  annually  on  a  certain  day.  is 
missing;  remnanis  of  it  may  perhaps  be  preserved  in 
n^.3,a,  which  verses  are  not  an  old  law  of  P  (Ben- 
ringer),  but  give  evidence  of  conumination  from  Lev. 
23  96.31,  and  of  various  glosses,  [i  is  more  difficult  to 
determine  just  what  was  contained  in  the  original  direc- 
tions for  Aaron's  entrance  into  Ihe  holy  place ;  for  in 
converting  this  act  into  a  periodical  ceremony  and  incor- 
porating it  in  Ihe  ritual  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  the 
redactor  has  made  much  greater  changes  in  this  part  of 
his  material.  The  essential  features  appear  to  be:  ihe 
abluiion,  Ihe  veslmenis  (4),  the  sacrifice  of  a  young 
bullock  as  a  sin  offering  (6).  the  incense  bumi  in  a 
censer  on  coals  taken  from  Ihe  altar  (ij-14) ;  a  more 
detailed  resforation  cannot  be  atlempled  here. 

Chap.  26  3.4,  is  a  solemn  address  of  Yahw«  (i  p«is.) 
to  the  Israelites  (pi.),  selling  before  Iham  the  blessings 
upon  Ibem  if  iheywalk 
in  his  statutes  and  observe  his  com- 


I  if  they  will 

imandmenls. 

-'these  are  the 


13.  (niap.'l7-S6: 
ThaHidlutu 

IAW-B00k.»  ^toh-hewilT'^risinh 
not  hearken  unto  him  and  keep  these  c 
Even  apart  from  the  subscription  (46) — 
statutes  and  Ihe  judgmenis  and  the  laws  (taibtin.  nij- 
fitlm,  toreth)  which  Yahw«  made  between  htm  and  the 
Israelites  at  Mt.  Sinai  through  Moses ' — the  character  of 
the  discourse  imd  its  resemblance  lo  Eh.  2H  conclusively 
prove  thai  Lev.  26  originally  stood  at  the  end  of  a  body 
of  legislalfon.  lite  distinctive  motives  and  phraseology 
of  36  recur  in  Ihe  preceding  chaplers  in  numerous 
exhortaiioni  10  observe  Ihe  statutes  and  Judgments 
therein  contained  (cp  18  1-5  94-30  19  ,  ^tii  3,  20  -,/.  «-i6 
22  31-33)  ;  briefer  words  of  similar  tenor  are  interspersed 
In  other  placesi  note  also  the  occurrence  of  (he  char- 
acteristic phrase.  '  I  am  Yahw£  '  (wllh  various  comple- 
ments), throughout  these  chaplers  from  18 1  to  264s. 

II  Is  plain,  therefore,  Ihat  18-2S.  or  at  kasl  consider- 
able pans  of  these  chapters,  come  from  the  law-book  of 
which  3U  is  Ihe  conclusion.  From  ihe  prominence 
given  in  It  to  Ihe  motive  of  holiness,  Ihis  book  has  been 
called  Ihe  Holiness  Law;*  it  is  usually  designated  by 
Ihe  symbol  H.*  The  characteristic  formulas  of  H 
appear  first  in  the  inlroduclion  10  IH  (i^j).  and  earlier 
critics  regarded  this  as  the  beginning  of  the  extracts 
from  Ihat  book.*  More  recent  scholars  ate  generally  of 
Iho  opinion  that  17  is  derived  from  the  same  source. ' 

'  ZATW^Iaff.  (i989t:  tee  Atokbmbkt,  D*yof.  J  1. 
»  See  ATONXMesT.  D*v  op.  (  7. 
'  For  liieniure  nt  below,  f  3., 

*  See  I>  9  Ai  7  96  21  B  etc.  The  nime  *u  given  by  Kloit. 
ZZ7-HH4I6  (iB77)-V*«iM(«r:*,  38s. 

'  Kuenen  employs  P..  olhcn  Ph. 

•  So  Ewald.  Noldeke,  Schndei.  Gnf.  Coleou.  Kloneminn. 


r,  |6.n 


:  tVdlh.  CWIij.^.;  liori 


y  Google 
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A  readioE  of  l^v,  1T-2G  diiclosei  a  twofold  aspect : 
on  ihc  one  hand  unmistakable  affinity,  in  pans,  to  ilie 
priestly  legislation;  on  the  oilier  hand,  much  that  is 
at  variance  with  the  usual  manner  of  that  legislation,  or 
lies  outside  Ihe  circle  of  its  predominant  imeresis.  Both 
in  contents  and  in  form  ]»,  (or  example,  resembles  Ex. 
SO-23  and  Dt,  (cp  especially  Ut.  23  f.)  much  more 
closely  than  P;  Ihe  hortatory  setting  of  the  laws  and  the 
emphasis  on  ihe  tnotives  to  obedience,  not  only  in  26 
but  also  in  the  preceding  chapters,  has  no  parallel  in 
P.  In  whicli  Ihe  divine  imperative  Is  its  own  all-suflicient 
motive ;  the  phraseology  of  H  is  peculiar,  and  strikingly 
dtfTerent  from  thai  of  P;  >  finally,  there  are  actual  con- 
flicts between  the  laws  in  H  and  those  of  P,  particularly 
in  regard  to  the  feasts.^  The  priestly  element  appears 
in  many  cases  to  be  superimposed,  ot  lo  supplement  the 
other.  The  hypothesis  which  first  suggested  itself  was, 
therefore,  that  older  laws  were  revised  and  incorporaled 
by  r,'  sometimes,  as  in  l»-20,  in  large  masses  having 
a  coherence  of  their  own ;  the  liypothesis  was  subse- 
quently extended  lo  17-28  (or  lH-2e)  as  a  whole  (see 
below  i  30). 

The  paraenetic  framework  in  which  the  laws  are  sel 
(see,  eg,,  18)  is  of  the  same  characier  Ihroughoul,  and 
is  somewhat  sharply  dislinguished  in  style  from  the  laws 
themselves,  as  the  example  just  cited  shows.  Hence 
il  seems,  further,  that  the  author  of  the  collection  H. 
whom  we  may  designate  as  Rh,  embodied  in  his  work, 
without  radical  change,  older  titles  of  loraA  which  had 
already  acquired  a  fixed  formulation.  A  comparison  of 
18  20.  on  Ihe  same  subject,  is  peculiarly  instructive  in 
this  regard.  The  result  of  this  preliminary  exai 
is.  theiefore.  thai  in  Lev.  lT-26  we  ha 
laws,  nol  aU  of  the  same  origin,  which  have  been  sub- 
jected to  at  least  Iwo  successive  redactions,  first  by  Rh, 
and  second  by  Rp.< 

The  lubjecti  dedl  with  in  Lev.  1T-SS  m  die  [olknring:— 
dameiiic  aninuii  ilauchtered  10  be  oNeied  lo  Yahwi  ;  blood 
--  -  '^-  eaund?];  iitcul  defined  and 
(\6):  variaui  thoR  cammMd- 
:fly  monl  and  locial  (1») ;  Molech 
inoiher  law  aninit  inceu  («); 

physicilly  peii^t;  regulaibnt  concemini  the  eatipi  of 
.tUBi  food  ;  viciini  la  be  without  blemiih :  other  nilei 
vicuin>(^l/t:  calendar  of  ucied  uii«n>(at);  die  oil 


i«(M). 


«ljubil«(«-;; 


n  of  Iht 

2i,  which  in  both  Its  parts  seems  to  be  foreign  10  it's 
present  surroundings.  It  is  clear  that  Lev.  1T-2S  do 
not  contain  a  complete  law-book,  such  as  H  presumably 
was;  many  topics  which  would  have  a  necessaiy  place 
In  such  a  code  are  lacking.  These  subjects  may  have 
been  omitted  by  the  redactor  because  they  were  lufli- 
ciently  treated  elsewhere,  or  may  have  been  transposed 
to  other  connections;  some  such  displaced  fragments 
may  be  recognised  in  Ei.-Num.  (see  below,  S  14). 

Chap,  IT  contains  a  nucleus  of  old  lardth  in  brief  and 
eonsislent  formulation,  which  has  been  mucli  expanded 


iivi.  n.  ffitiiiW;  Bisattch,  ffritMiiligeirli ;  Hole.;  Dr.. 
etc.    See  belo-,  »  15. 

■  On  tbe  vocibulirr  o(  H  see  Dillm.  ffiim.  Dtul.  7m,  631  / ; 
Dr.  /»(™/.(')  n/.:  Holi,  //«.,../:  Crpenie.  .i,d 
Hatfcrd-Ba»ertby.  Htx.  1  jjo/    See  also  Baenuch,  //rijfe^ 

'  Chap.  is.    Tbe  conHici  w«  do'iicri'  'by  George,  Ffi/t, 

i»i:  (183s)  and  Hupfcid  (1851^). 
•^BookolOtifini':  EwalJ. 


'™*Hor.'J;'47^"'fl4''.ne>npt  hi 
m,iuu«Kijf  ii«iKu^H.viL,:<oousii.,$4,  m.endJ^lodtowlbBi(t 
law*  were  originally  aroikped  in   ^ 
GrufftH,  etc  ;  and  Paion  in  ■ 


>IiEii.,fi,iirend)Iodiowll 

in  decad>.    So  Bcriheau,  SititH 

'  aniclea  ia  7BI  (tee 


and  altered  by  lalei 
15.  Chip.  IT: 
BUughter  of 


'  bauds.    A  considerable  part  of 

expansion  is  plainly  the  work  of 

Kp  i'^,,  11/  14) ;  but  tliere  is  a  lower 


k  ora  iheep  or  a  aaai  and  doei  not  bring 

all  be  leguded  as  having  eaten  flesh  with 
H  }^-H)  ■  ■  redactor  introduced  the  wants 


■bed  blood  :  that  penon  ihail  be  cui  olT  from  his  people '  <4)i 

Se  niMiSSl«ii'n  of  'Ei  le.t.  'vt«  tT°^%  iS'a'fragniiiii 
ofalaw,coimpoiKl>netoE<.»i»[t;j,iacriliee  •bail  be  offend 
to  Vahirtonly;  giiRp.    With  ij/  cnll  «o  and  W  S  (Ejek. 

Chap.  18  contains  laws  on  incest  and  sotne  kindred 
subjects  (6-33).  preceded  by  an  introduction  (aJ-s).  and 
in  <%>n   la.  concluding  with  admonitions anu  warn. 

"*•*■        main  the  work  of  R„. 
Verse  5  is  a  douUel  10  } :  tg  iifrom  Rp:  14.18  30.  ate  probably 

mulatflf.pTobablv  a  supplement  from  annlheicolleclion  of  ^r»A 
on  the  aacne  subject:  at  (Molech)  ia  introduced  through  a 
merely  vertni  asHKiation  by  Rh  who  wrote  316.  A  tew  glosiei 
Bar.Seiyinnieiryof7jf. 

Chap.  19  contains  a  brief  manual  of  moral  instruc- 
tion, perhaps  the  best  representative  of  the  ethics  of 
17  Chiif  ancienl  Israel,  opening  and  closing  with  the 
19  ■'  Koial  f'"'™"'"  °'  Rh  {=*  36*  3j) ;  observe  also  the 
n^caoU  '"q"*"'  feciirrence  of  the  phrase  ■  I  am 
Vr»i»V»-  Yahwe,  ■  or  ■  1  am  YahwS  your  God, '  after 
groups  of  commandments  (3  1  10  la  14  16,  etc.).  Two 
passages  are  obviously  out  of  place  In  this  chapter;  s-i, 
by  its  subject  and  formulation  is  plainly  connected 
with  22»9/;  »,  also,  is  foreign  to  the  context; 
it  has  been  thought  that  ils  appropriate  place  would  be 
after  20 10  (Dillm.),  but  Ihe  case  is  clearly  one  of  tort, 
and  the  formulation  corresponds  rather  10  24  ij.n  — 
another  misplaced  fragment:  ai/  is  a  late  addition  lo 
10  (ep  66/).  The  rest  of  the  chapter  is  made  up  of 
-.J   .:_z..  — ii^bly  compiled,  or  at  least  supplemented. 


e   than 


iduced  by  R^  (^a  lot  la*  18*  lyaa  39  jo  [=20  a] 
Jiff  3a*  3j/.),  and  probably  the  repeated  'I  am  Vahwf 
— though  in  this  Rh  may  have  been  anticipated  by  the 

The  first  group  of  commandments  (}/)  is  in  some  sort 

a  counterpart  (o  the  first  table  of  the  decalogue ;  i  i-ig 
similarly  remind  us  of  the  second  table.'  In  general 
the  chapter  is  to  be  compared  with  Ex.  20 1/.22  i8-aa  tSf. 
23 1.19,  and  parts  of  DL  2i-35,  in  which  many  parallels 
will  be  found.  These  do  not  justify  us.  however,  in 
regarding  Lev.  19  as  biased  upon  Ihe  Decalogue,  the 
Covenant  Book,  and  Deuteronomy;  <  actual  coincidences 
in  formulalion  or  in  order  are  singularly  few.  and  ap- 
pear to  be  sometimes  Ihe  result  of  textual  contamina- 
tion. Raiher  Lev.  19  is  another  of  the  epitomes  of 
gt>od  morals,  of  which  there  were  doubtless  many  in 

The  original  law  against  the  sacrifiee  of  children  In 
ISClMIt  20-  '*"'   "°'«*'  =""   (Mm)*  has  received 

T 1^.      repeated  addilions,  i  disclosing  Ihe  hand 

ot    Rk    (additions  of    Rp  in    }#).  a^  a 
gloss,  and  4/  a  variation  on  1*  3  intended  to  supplant  3. 


h.  CHW 


,a^;  Horst.. 


,^.,cp4a_>;:  DJIm. 
..13/    Sie  below,} 


ff.  (rB8i); 


8764 
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LEVITICUS 

The  hiw  i^ainsl  wilchcraA  (6)  seems  ti 

the  more  original  totah  which  is  preserved  in  37. 

Verses  j/  belong  I0  Ihe  par»neiic  Iramework  o( 
perhaps  only  accidentally  broughi  logeiher  in  subsei; 
ndaction :  Ihe  corresponding  close  Is  n-^. 

Vcnc  9  hai  nothing  to  do  with  the  tuhinl  of  the  ta\.\( 

wiiheiijl:    ii  ii  "'  """ 

■lUfdhCT  out  of  p] 


01  improbable  U 
:>benlheyit 


r  follow  laws  against  i 
with  a  woman  during  n: 
:h  ihe  death  penalty  is 


the  penally  h: 
>caof 


I.  sodomy,  and 
niaiion.  against 
lunced.  These 
It  of  IH  (Graf, 

c.).'      1  here  nas  oeen  some  contamina- 

.  t^.,  20  19). and  the  clauses  prescribing 

been  glossed  and  lecasl. 

I  of  Rh.  Vfnei  li/.  deal  not  with  th(  tub- 
lound  in  II  ^jda  4^,     It  it  pobiue  thai 


were  incorporaled 
Rh  or  by  later  e 
finally,  by  R, 


same  phenomena  which 
old  lorolh  concerning  the 
lie  been  glossed,  revised, 
ited  by  successive  editors, 
losses  were  probably  made 
III  themselves  before  they 
any  additions  were  made  by 


1  ol  him 


othen 


cases  exactly  10  distinguish  these  varic 
a  considerable  part  it  can  be  done, 
original  nilii  ire  found  in  liB  Cbtginninji  lo 
"""""  "  "'■'    '"■.trictiyi^    ' 


.    _......,  ...  , in 

tbe  ariA   ii   repeued   in    ilighlly  variant   forms  {17  91)   with 
■luHt  by  Rr:   n>  the  old  role  belong,  runhci.  iiina  inlio 
glooed  br  Rpl :   iB^io  i<  an  (fold)  ipeciAcalion  of  bremiibei 
(cp^  33-34);  Ruin  93^:  14  (Rp)  is  a  fragment. 
Tbe  beiinning  of  It  1-16  a  in  diutder:  laBi  i>  Rh.  but 

■ordi  of  I  [>tr>  fniui  their  lequel  (3); 


6/.' 


\:xr. 


,      .    K  old  mie  ('  of  the  Med  of  A. 
a  lolloving  rule  may  be  reCDgniaed   ...   ,__.     _.   _, 
bctng  Hippluited  by  Rr,  to  whom  most  of  ti-j 
aKribed;    8  may  have  been  included  in  H.lhouf'--- 

(cp  111  ^  and  i\  8i  :    lo-'ij  ait  •ubilantiany  old  13 

(Rr>,  ai  alao  the  Cullowing  caulogiM  of  dde 

Vel^37-^1galli,  ate  ojriawa.'  Mimed  byline  cHKing  «■ 
bonatvHia  of  Rh  (3I'35).  in  which  33  tocma  to  intrude  between 

Chap.  23  contains  the  annual  round  of  sacred  seasons, 
derived  in  part  from  a  priestly  calendar,  in  part  from 
9n    rn..n  0«-    "■      "^^    former    element    is    easily 
"iSS;*        r^gni'^d  by  its  rigid  scheme  (see, 
^^^'  t^.,   s-B  14*36),  the  enact    regulalion 

of  Ihe  dale  and  duration  of  the  festival,  the  days  of 
■  holy  convocation '  (Nu.28/)  observed  as  the  strictest 
of  sabbaths,  and  the  -fire-offerings'  lo  Yahw*.  The 
characterisiies  of  H  ate  equally  unmistakable  in  olher 
pans  of  the  chapter.  Ihough.  as  elsewhere,  the  original 
lexl  ol  H  has  been  heavily  glossed  by  priestly  edilors 
and  scribes-  To  Ihe  calendar  of  P  belong  4-8  (Passover 
and  Unleavened  Bread;  a/.,  Rp),  11  (fragment  of  the 
law  for  Pentecost),  14  /  (Feast  of  Trumpets),  37-33 
(Day  of  Atonement),  34J.)6  (Tabernacles) :  37/.  is  the 
subscriplion.  which  44  was  meant  10  follow.  The  taw 
for  tbe  Day  of  Atonement  shows  some  repetitions,  and 
has  perhaps  been  amplified  by  later  edilors ;  cp  16  39-34. 
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Ps  taw  (or  Pentecost  has  been  supplanted  by  a  lon{ 
passage  from  i!  (9.30),  in  which  Ihe  old  tsroA,  Ihe 
setting  of  Kk,  and  the  additions  of  Rp,  may  be  dis- 
tinguished. I[  begins  with  the  waving  of  the  first  sheaf 
of  barley  from  the  new  hatvesl-  The  introduction  is 
by  Rh  (too) ;  Ihe  law  probably  began,  '  When  ye  reap 
your  barvesl.'  To  [he  original  law  belong  loi  ita* 
140*:  the  various  offerings  come  (rom  Rp  (not  all  from 
id).     This  is  followed  by  the  prescription  of 


"(.S-").'S^.' fifty  days'! 


The 


It  H  (1 


I  of  place 


the  obsen 


:p  19,/ 
e  of  label 


21.0bap.  £1.1 


with  a  brief  introduction  by  Rp  (jgoal ;  39a)  and  41a 
unquestionably  belong  to  the  original  loriA;  perhaps 
40a"  also  (cp  Neh,  g  nf.) ;  the  rest  musi  be  attributed 
to  various  stages  of  the  redaction  (41J  43?4aJ,  Rh). 

Chap.  24. 3rv.  1.4,  on  the  lamps  in  the  tabernacle,  and 
;-9,  on  Ihe  shew-bread,  are  supplements  respectively  to 
Ex.  25  31-40  (cp  2T  ao/  Nu.  8  1.4),  and 
Ex.  2S  30,  and  belong  to  the  secondary 
stratum  ol  P;  how  they  got  into  this  place  It  Is  not 
easy  to  guess.'  Tbe  rest  □(  Ihe  chapter  deals  wilh  Ihe 
punishment  of  blasphemy,  and  with  manslauf^ter. 
mayhem,  and  killing  or  maiming  cattle.  The  nucleus 
is  a  group  of  old  lotblh.  wilh  a  closing  formula  of  Rh 
(i5*-33),  and  glosses  by  Rp,  especially  in  16;  on  the 
original  position  of  these  laws  see  above,  §  17  (on  2O9). 
The  punishment  of  blasphemy  Is  itlusiraled  by  an 
...    .    ....    pjjjjiiy  hand;   cp.  Nu. 


1933-36. 


law  of  the  sabbatical  year  [1-7)  if 
old  tdroA  (with  glosses  emphasising 
'    ■  e  year) ; 


■  cp  Ex.  alio/;    the 


of    Rh. 


The 


""^-        alsoRH.    Verses  8-733-34 
wilh  Ihe  reversion  of  alienated  land  lo  its  om 
fiftielh  year  and  with  the  right  of  redempll 
and  houses.'     The  greater   part  of  S.17  is  from  H: 
1T-13  is  an  addition  of  Rr  conforming  the  jubilt 
lo  the  septennial   land  sabbath;    g  also  seems  to 
late;  clauses  from  an  older  law  are  incorporated  in 
('  ye  shall  proclaim  an  emancipation ' ;  cp  Eiek.  4li 
and  i  ('and  shall  return,  every  man  to  his  estate  ) 
i,a  13  are  of  the  same  origin;    ibf..  of  which  ij  is  ih 
sequel,    together  with    the    introduction    (8  loda)    am 
■      ■■       ■  I,  are  by  Ri 


land 


■/-) 


The  f 
probably  not 


>r  Ihe 


1  froi 


e  age; 


a  the  preceding  law;    39-31  apparently  a  novel 
10  14-38 ;   the  exception  in  favour  of  the  Levites  (31-34)  * 
depends    on    Nu.    3.1  t-g,    itself    among    the    youngest 
additions  to  P;  Ihe  langii^e  of  1,-34  '^  '^<B- 
The  prohibition  of  usury  (35-38)  is  from  H  ;    cp  Ejielt. 


18  8  13 


;-J2ii 


In  tt 


:  followi 


'es  (39-46)  the  charitable  n 
ably  been  amplified  by  imilaiiv 
extensive  interpolations  by  Rp, 
haps  all  Rp)  and  in  49.53. 

Chap,  21)  I  /,  laws  forbidding  various  species  of 
Idolatry  and  commanding  the  observance  of  Ihe  sabbath, 
set  in  phrases  of  Rm.  are  strangely  out  of  place  here; 
>  is  parallel  to  194,3  identical  with  1!)  30  (cp  19  3). 

tolS- 
Chap.  2R  contains  promises  of  prosperity  to  obetlience 

<  Popper,  Sli7lstBHr,  109/. 
'  See  wc  CM'i  tt6'  Tlaeiilich  (i 

■  On  the  iaw  of  Ihe  Jubilee  Vear'we'We.  Cffl't  itj£.,l.n  164 
jr. :  HatTminn,  Ail<iinillif,i[iH.\  7; jf. :  Ham,  37^ ;  Katjfcx. 


(4-46  (per- 


•  Uviie 


75jr.;Hor«,37^;Ku< 

eMio^''b  k. 
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y  Google 


(l-ii)  and  threatened  judgments  on  disobedietice  (14-4;). 

oa  m,,-       will"  a  subscription   lo  the   Holiness 

„  ""■  iz"?;i„  Law-Booic  (46).     The  whole  is  spolw 

ughout).  and  o 
lo  the  preceding 
23  30/:  and  Dl.  28.  To  the  last  meniioned  chapter  Lev. 
2lj  has  much  resemblance,  not  only  in  its  general  tenor 
but  also  in  particular  turns  of  ihi>ught  and  expression ; 
bul  these  coincidences  are  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
imply  literary  dependence:  the  total  impression,  on  the 
contrary,  is  distinctly  ol  originalily  on  both  sides. 

The  dUptxilion  i>  diHeieni :  Dt.  £>  has  an  uitithctic  Kiici  of 
bleHinEiaiidi:uii«(9'i4  li^)  10  which  ihire  U  nocouniimBrt 
ioLiT.  ]M;^  Le».  ISiieliiDKlk  (m-"^'S-»ji/  ij^jSi?^); 


le  ■■»  thai 


headdtn 


tathe  l> 


:onnect  Lev.  26  with  those  pans 
■s  which  are  ascribed  lo  Rh;  ' 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  by  the  same 
author  who  compiled  the  law-book  H  and  attached  to 
the  /ira/A  which  he  incorporated  his  characterisdc 
modves.^  The  diflerence  in  siltiaiion,  which  Baenlsch 
urges  as  the  strongest  argument  lor  attributing  2U  (o  a 
different  author,  is  easily  exaggerated  (in  1^-29  the 
entrance  into  Canaan  is  slill  ruluce— 18  3  14 19 13  20  h-^, 
q>  23  ID  25 1— whilst  in  211  it  is  an  accomplished  fact)  ;  i( 
would  be  more  just  to  say  Ihal  the  situation  is  not  con- 
sistently maintained  (see  cm  the  one  hand  IS1J97.  on 
the  other  26 11).  The  relation  is  in  this  respect  the 
same  as  that  of  Dt.  28  10  Dl.  12-26;  in  the  prophetic 
jieroralion  the  author's  real  present  almost  inevilahly 
shows  through. 

DilliDinn  Hid  B«Blich  haw  rightly  obsirved  thai  Lr..  M, 
like  Ei.  US  30  ff.  and  Di.  ii.  )iu  bik  ouptd  jidditioiu  ddi! 

Eieliielpeciillaily  invlwd:  8  U  a  liter  doublet  to  7;  lej  it  per- 
hap4  autou  104x1  '7  would  be  in  place  rather  wiib  13-36 :  30 
\i  prabably  a  giou  to  31  derived  from  Kick.  A  3-j ;  24^  a  late 
intcTpolaiLon  (Ki,}  cognate  10  aCh.T^Bai;  37  11  alw  qumioned; 
3g-42  is  ■  late  additioni  w  sen  in  at  the  ianie  point  as  36,  the 
phranology  remindi  ui  ot  Eiek.  (cp  4  17  a4 13 )« 10) ;  the  (ol- 

wriilen:  44/,  aUo.  in  lecandAry. 

It  has  been  observed  above  (§  14)  that  Lev.  17-2S  is 
not  a  complete  law-book;  some  laws  may  have  been 
milted  by  the  redactor  ' 


nection.  The  question  thus  arises  whether  any  portions 
of  H  can  be  recognised  in  other  pans  of  the  Pentateuch. 
One  such  has  been  noticed  above  (§  8),  the  food  laws 
in  Lev.  11,  with  the  characleristio  colophon  o(  Bh  (45)  ; 
cp  20as  (S  >7  end).  A  considerable  number  of  oLber 
passages  in  Ex..  Lev.,  Nu.  have  been  thought  by  dif- 
ferent critics  to  be  derived  from  H— some  in  their 
present  form,  others  much  altered  by  later  redaction.* 
It  is  obvious  thai  the  characlerislic  expressions  and 
motives  of  Rk  ate  the  only  crilerion  by  which  we  can 
recognise  fragmenis  of  H ;  resemblance  in  the  subject 
or  formulation  of  laws  to  tarolk  incorporated  in  H  may 
point  to  a  relation  to  the  sources  of  H.  but  is  not 
evidence  that  these  laws  were  ever  included  in  that 
collection.'  Further,  the  test  of  diction  must  not  be 
applied  mechanically;   not  all  the  sections  in  which  the 

to  he  ascribed  to  H:    familiarity  with  H  and  Eiekiel 


K»y.e;.  Jpf-.b^  CBi):   Horn,  js/; 


^  Not  an  independent  prophetic  lemon  (Ei 

baum.  pA. 

Del.  ZKW  1  ha:    Kiyiet.  JFT  7 

Kue.  Hii.  \  15,  o.  i;  Dillm.  ,V*»i,  utnt.  yai.  040:  wursier, 
ZATWiriiff.  (-84);  Holiinger. /^u.  410;  Baentsch.e^: 
Caipenler  antrKarfDrd-Bsltcttby.  %  14s. 

'  The  Mm  includii  F.i.  a  ffi  l/ia/  2«  38-46  HI  13/  Lev.  i  t-6 
(1-140  [Ba-sitj  lOia/I  II  (in  pait),  IS  lS1.46U1.ga  16  Nu. 
S11-.3  (t.i-31  la-g  1*9/  103^41  18  ../ 
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may  have  lu^esled  ttie  formula  to  later  authors  or 
edhors ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  have  beea  used 
by  others  before  Rh.  I  n  the  greater  part  of  the  passages 
which  have  been  claimed  for  H.  the  evidence  is  for 
one  or  the  other  of  the  reasons  indicated  insufficient; 
Nu.  1937-41  is  perhaps  the  only  one  about  which  ihere 
is  no  dispute,  though  in  some  odier  cases  a  probability 

The  analysis  of  Lev.  17-26  shows  that  the  la«s  in  H 
^pressed  by  the  author  of  thai 


tJOok.  b 


e  taken 


n  liom 


_  form  alieady  fixed; 

even  where  the  share  of  Rh  is  largest,  as 
in  the  provisions  for  Ihe  jubilee  year  (25b^.).  there  is  a 
basis  of  older  law.  It  would  be  too  much  lo  atfirm 
Ihal  Rh  made  no  material  changes  in  these  laws;  bul 
in  general  his  work  was  selection  and  redaction,  pulling 
Ihe  existing  laws  under  his  own  point  ol  view  and 
attaching  to  Ihem  certain  distinctive  motives.  Ihe 
differences  of  Ibrmulaiion  in  the  laws  themselves, 
especially  in  Ihe  laws  on  Ihe  same  or  kindred  subjects 
(as  in  16  and  20).  prove  Ihal  (hey  are  not  all  of  the 
same  origin;  the  presumption  is  that  Ihey  were  taken 
from  more  than  one  collection,  made  at  different  limes 
or  places,  or  in  different  priestly  families  or  guilds.  In 
other  parts  of  Lev.  and  Num.  we  find  groups  of  laws. 
nol  belonging  to  Ihe  main  stem  of  P,  which  are  cognate 
in  subject  and  formulation  to  those  in  H,  but  show  no 
traces  of  ihc  hand  of  Rh  ;  it  Is  probable  that  these  are 
derived  from  the  same  colteelions  on  which  Rh  drew.' 
The  laws  In  these  collections,  like  those  in  H.  bear,  in 
general,  all  the  marks  of  genuine  lorolh.  representing 
and  regulating  the  actual  practice  of  the  period  of  Ihe 
kingdom.*  They  know  nothing  of  a  central  sanctuary 
or  of  a  sacerdotal  caste  ;  the  priest  is  simply  '  the 
priest,'  Levites  are  nol  mentioned,  'the  priest  who  is 
greater  than  his  brethren.'  upon  whom  greater  restric- 
tions are  laid  (21 10),  is  a  veiy  different  thing  from  Ihe 
Aaronile  high  priest  of  P  (see  §  30) ;  the  occasional 
references  10  Aaron  and  bis  sons,  the  tabernacle,  and 
the  camp  are  demonsttabty  inlerpolaiions  by  a  redactor 
(Rp),  who  thus  superficially  accommodated  the  old  laws 
to  Ihe  History  of  Ihe  Sacred  Insiiiulions  (H|51X>RICAL 

Literature,  §  9). 

The  representation  of  the  author  (Rh)  of  the  history 
agrees  wilh  Ihal  of  the  older  historians  and  ihe  prophets: 

Xrw  a  '^S"*^"  Yahwt  has  brought  them  out  lo 

"  "■  give  Ihem  the  land  of  Canaan  (2S3SI ; 

he  is  going  to  expel  the  peoples  of  the  land  belore 
Israel  (IS94  20»/)  ;<  the  laws  are  given  lo  the  Israel- 
ites before  their  entrance  into  (he  land;"  Ihey  are  10  go 
Inio' operation  after  the  settlement  {It  3  n  19 13  20  31-14 
23  ID  25 1).  There  is  no  archaislic  attempt  lo  simulate 
Ihe  filiation  in  the  desert  (the  camp.  e(c) ;  Ihe  place 
of  worship  is  nol  the  Tent  of  Meeting,  but  simply  Ihe 
Sanctuary  (mi4dSl.  ■  holy  place,'  20  3  21  n)  •  or  the 
abode  of  Yahw*  {miiiSn,  'dwelling-place,'  17 4— if  the 
word  is  really  fi\>m  Rh— 2(lii,  cp  Eiek.  37  37).' 
■"  J     -      .  -      repeatedly    exhoried    to    observe 


(Sin 


f,  IO19 


tc.) 


ol  Yahw«  (JK^olA  umitfJIlm.  'stalulei 
judgments."    IH  5  =6  19  j,  20m  26  .8;    miswoth.    'com- 
mandments,' 23  ji  263  14  15,  elc;   never  loroA);   they 

Egyptians  or  Canaaniles  (18  3  3D  13)  ;  Yahw£  has  sepa- 

'  See  <  14,  and  below,  tji- 


KjS  'l/i-  if^not  limply  a  lapse  . 


lubscriptian,  2846,  accordii 


vGoogle 
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rated  Israel  fiviTn  the  nations  (X1416J).    Many  offences 
ue  condemned  as  defilement  ('ami,  tam'ah,  Viaoiyf. 
19 31  22s '.n.  I,  etc;  cp  IHiji;  iU3); '  the  synonymous 
expressions  in  IS  20  are  in  pan,  at  least,  from  later 

IsnclitetarevuiKd  nol  10  ptofuK  (^iV;70  lw(y  ihiogt.  luch 

Ws/.  ill.UieuaciuirylSlwJiJ.prauhood' 
The  people  oT  Yaliwt  must  hallow  them 
betauic  h«  is  holy  (10  9  ^^796,  cp  H  44/ 
be  meitxl  :  IK  » 16  >! ;  Ysh-t  halJowihi 
piiesti.  piirticoliirljf,  are  holy  (il  6.  cp  8) 


r '  hoiy  th 


LBS). 


religious 


and  he 


!S  thesi 


ha^lov  themselves,  ami  be  hofyl 

leri-iSWji); 
acnfices  of  the 

author's 

options 

it  appeals  to  this  motive,  we  find 
■n  implicit  appeal  in  the  recurring  '  1  am  Yah»*.'  or 
■  1  am  Yahw*  your  God.'  often  srtenphened  by  a  re- 
minder of  the  great  deliverance.  '  who  brought  you 
forth  out  of  Ihe  land  of  Egypt'  (l^j6,  cp  253849;$ 
3B.j),  -lo  be  a  God  10  you'  (22,3  2H4J.  cp  25  38). 
The  Israeiiies  shall  fear  Vahw«  their  God  (19  31  25  i;), 
or  his  holiness- u.,  his  Godhead  (19  30  21;  9— read  so  I) . 
Motives  of  humanity  and  charity  ate  represented  not 
only  by  particular  injunclions  such  as  19  16/  19ia  (~ 
23  99) .  '2}  6.  but  also  by  such  institutions  as  Ihe  sabbatical 
and  jubilee  years,  and  Ihe  miligation  of  slavery,  on 
which  the  author  lays  especial  emphasis.  These  pre- 
cqMs  of  humanity  include  Ihe  foreign  resident  tfi*-), 
who  is  not  10  be  oppressed  (IHsj),  bul  to  share  the 
cbaiily  shown  Ihe  Israelite  poor  <19ia  =  £(99  2^6),  and 
ID  be  treated  like  a  native  —  'thou  shall  love  him  as 


Part  of  these  commandments  ci 


e  from 


tr.  ITnt^  of  "I 


bul  Rh  has  emphasised  Ihi 

Id  some  places  Ihe  admonitory  motives  of  Rh  seem 

20  7  /  22  3.  35!  ;    in   a   lew 

n  apparent  conflict  (esp.  18  »4 
'  wilh  ij-aB).  It  would  be  slrangeil  these 
exhortations  had  not,  like  Ihose  of  the 
n  expanded  and  heightened 
by  succeeding  editors:  in  other  cases  contamination  of 
parallel  passages  is  probable.  These  phenomena  do 
not  overcome  Ihe  impression  of  unity  which  the  redac- 
tion of  the  whole  produces,*  nor  sustain  the  hypothesis 
ol  Baenlsch  Ihal  the  chapters  come  from  three  or  more 
diflerent  hands.'* 

The  question  has  lo  do.  nol  with  Ihe  age  of  the 
UtitA*  but  with  the  dale  of  Ihe  redaction  of  the  Holi- 
■a    AvKnf  H>  "^^  Law-Book.     I'he  whole  character 

H  ud  Dt  °'  ''*''  """^  discloses  affinity  10  the 
literature  ol  the  close  of  Ihe  seventh 
aikd  Ihe  sixth  century — Deuteronomy,*  Jeremiah,  and 
especially  Eiekiel.  The  first  question  lhal  is  likely  lo 
be  asked  about  a  writing  of  Ibis  period  is  its  relation 
to  the  deuleroDomic  reform  suppressing  sacrifice  at  all 
altars  save  lhal  in  Jerusalem  (6ai  B.C.).'  The  only 
passage  in  H  which  appears  to  reslriet  sacrifice  to  a 
single  sancluaiy  is  174;*  any  Israelite  who  slaughters 
a  bollock,  sheep,  or  goat,  and  does  not  bring  it  before 
the  abode  (miJi^)  of  Yahw^.  shall  be  regarded  as  hav- 
ing eaten  blood.    It  is  generally  agreed  lhal  Ihe  word 


irobabty  used  in  Ihe  k 


iselvei 


'  See  BcnMa.SMlMHrJrr  Uraftittn  uni  dtr  ?i 
iia  Frtmdri,  110/  153/  (1896). 

•  On  Dillounii'i  hypothesis  d(  old  '  Sinai '  liwt  in  Iw 
HODS  by  P  and  J  napeiiively  [£i«/.  LrB.W  583/ :  t 
6,7^1,  «e  Hots.,  j6/-.;  K.yKi,  TJ-Tl  6^_ff.  (igSi 

Isneliie  ud  the  iim^r  (19  ij/  33/;  cp  DKirrsp 

jogrfa.cpm.  15).  °         "    "* 

'  Dl  13  I K.  K/ 

•  If  iRetimiDalc  additions  of  Rr.    Sccfij. 
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If  this  redactor  waa  Rh,  then  H  would  appear  id  repment 
the  exireme  conieqiKiKe  of  die  deutennoniic  reroim.'  leavint 
no  place  for  the  slauihier  of  inimala  for  food  whhoul  sacrificial 
riiM,  for  which  Di.  naku  uprets  provision  (li  it/  90-15).'  1' 
is  pouihle,  howeyei,  thai  the  word  was  inlroducedby  a  piieillv 
ediloT  later  than  Rh  {of  course  noi  Ihe  same  is  Ihe  ediWr  who 
brought  in  the  '  lent  of  meeting');'  cp  Nu.  -I38  It  may 
reasonably  he  urged  that  if  Rh  adopled  the  principle  of  cen- 
traJisation  here  so  uncom promisingly,  he  would  haidly  have 
failed  to  slio*  elsewben  some  symptom  of  leol  for  the  reform 
or  hniLlity  10  the  local  culis-conuut  I»l.,  Jec,  Eiek.« 

It  is  unsafe,  therefore,  to  use  IT  4  to  fix  the  dale 
of  H. 

It  has  been  argued  that  H  is  younger  than  Dl.  because 
some  of  its  laws  indicate  a  more  advanced  development, 
especially  those  relating  10  Ihe  priesthood  (Lev.  21),  tbe 
feasts  (23^K, 39.43).  and  the  sabbatical  year  (25  1.7  ig- 
»;  cp  Di,  IS  1-6),  also  Uv.  IS  ,6  209.  as  compared 
with  Dt  25  i-10  (levitate  marriage) ; «  bul  Ihe  argument 
is  not  conclusive.  Even  less  convincing  is  Raentach'f 
effort  10  prove  that  H  abounds  in  reminiscences  and 
even  direct  borrowings  from  Dl.< 

In  H  and  Dt.,  bwh  of  whkli  dnw  iheir  maurial  largely 
froin  older  collectbni  of  IfrXt,  then  are  manv  laws  on  ihe 
™L  _*_"_?!f5!.'."."Jf ."™i..  ™L-5."?.  Z,  H"on  Dt. 


Them 


il  indepemknu  of  Iha  two  i*  ralher 


lack  of 


in3dw 


lonslrable,  the  case  is  olhen 


,.  ...,  ,_._. csand  phrases  of  Rn  tb 

xJ™DreieAed  lie  in'one  serial  developmeni.' 

H  and  Dl.  is  not 
with  Ezekiel.    The 

BHUeLs  jfg^rd  the  prophet  as  Ihe  author  of  H ; » 
and  although  even  more  decisive  differences  make  this 
hypothesis  untenable,"'  a  direct  connection  between  the 
iwo  is  indubitable,  tn  the  chapters  in  which  Eiekiel 
writes  the  indictment  of  his  people,  teciling  Ihe  sins 
which  broughl  calamity  upon  it,  he  judges  it  by  the 
standard  ol  a  taw  similar  in  contents  to  H  and  having 
in  common  with  H  many  peculiar  words  and  phrases.H 
01  greater  weight  than  Ihese  coincidences  with  the  laws 
in  H — which  might  of  themselves  prove  only  that  Elzekiel 
was  lamlliar  with  some  ol  the  older  collections  from 
which  H  was  compiled — is  the  agreement  in  the  dis- 
linclive  point  of  viewi  'holiness'  is  in  Eiek.  as  in  H 
Ihe  signature  of  religion;  'defilement'  and  'profana- 
tion' is  the  prevailing  thought  of  sin  ;  "  characlerisdo 
phrases  such  as  'I  am  Vahw^  that  sanclily  them 
(you).'  also  link  them  together  (Lev,  30a  318  ij  ij  22  » 
16  ]9  Eiek.20T3  3T)g).'* 


'See  Rr. /»(»!>/.(• 

atkenhaught. 


iVlJtam 


corded. 


aiea  pccn  'jdS  (Nu.  7  3) 
and  tsrcnnr^D'lD'?  (Ex.  8Ai<4ll«)  occur  only  in  later  strata  of 

(761031.6/). 
'See  Kue.  /fix.  f  14,  n.  6,  f  15,  n.  8;  Baentsch  ;8.^.  loj 

"  •  Z.r.  7«  #;    Kay«r  (y/T  T  656  #.)  sets  oul  Ihe  parallels  to 
H  in  Ihe  Covenant  Booli  and  Di.  u>  latiuSai  farm ;  he  ihinki  no 

'";S^IlBUTB1.0KOI4?"T/  'J*'       ""'". 

•S^Graf"«"X'aii!?*rrfsi'if"BerlhMU,7aril."'5(.>M); 
Kavier,  forej-/y.'K*M  Sict,  .76  #.  (1B74);  JfT.nSjr. 
(iKIi);  Hotsl.i™,  xvii-tn-i.  n.  Hntkirl.  t/if.  (.8S.).eic. 

■"NiHdeke,  f/Wirii.i-4. 67 j7:KiKnen,(;«/i/i>M<,'J  95/^1 
H,j,.  \  .,,  n.  .0;    Klosl.  PnlaU^k,  3,9  ff;  "P-  *^ff.: 


xciMy  Eiek.  IB  M  ti  as  wilb  Lev.  IX-SO. 

r.  /"(iTH/.i")  n/.'u-,  If.:    fiieSisch,  81  *:;  Pa'lo 
-   ~       -  ^If.UW)--  CaTwnter  ami  fftrfotd-Bi 
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SeeSniend,£»r*.  iiv/;   Hotst,  71^:   fiat.  Hit.  i  n. 
tartby,  titji.  1 147/  ijo. 
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The  questiim  thus  arises:  Was  l^kiel  acquainled 
wiih  H,'  or  did  the  author  of  H  (Rm)  write  under  the 
influence  of  the  thought  and  language  of  Ezekiel  7 
The  grounds  on  nhich  the  acquaintance  of  Rh  with 
Eickiel  has  been  held  by  many  critics*  are  not  con- 
clusive. The  strongest  argument  is  the  fact  that  Lev.  2li 
supposes  full  experience  ol  exile  and  dispetsioD,  and 
closes  with  promises  of  restoration.  We  have  seen 
above  (j  aj),  however,  that,  like  Dt.  28,  I.ev.  26  has 
been  interpolated,  especially  towards  the  end;  and  all 
the  passages  which  assume  the  situation  in  the  exile 
are  on  other  grounds  ascribed  to  later  hands  (jo  34/ 

In  the  nnuindet  of  Lev.  16  there  it  nalhinj  which  ski 

Judah.  'i'he  alTikLn^  pEtTallela  10  Erek.*  in  thi^  proplKlic  di4- 
CDunesR,  u  utuHl  la  luch  cases,  tuKcplible  of  two  mlerriTetA- 
liont;  b;it  on  ihe  whole  Lev.  'Jit  by  iii  teneneu  and  vigour 
Biakcfi  an  impTCuLOd  of  originBlity  *hich  a  cenio  of  ntninii' 
ceiKct  picked  op  Trom  M  parts  of  Hfek.  could  hardly  produce.' 

The  parallels  in  Eiek.  10  Lev.  1T-2S  are  found  in 
masses  in  ceilain  chapters  (above,  co!.  3790.  n.  ii),  and 
include  not  only  Ihe  taws  in  H.  but  also  their  paraenetjc 
setting ;  the  most  natural  hypothesis  is  that  Eiek.  derived 
both  from  the  same  source. 

Thit  pieiuniplion  it  confinncd  by  ihc  faci  ihal  ihe  common 


The  a 


!.  Ihst  Rk  Klecied   fron 


Ihe 


entbicc  the  lawf,  i«  emremely  iniprotuble.* 

For  the  posteriority  of  H  to  Eiek.  it  has  been 
thought  decisive  that  H  prescribes  certain  stricter  rules 
for  the  'priest  who  is  greater  than  his  brethren'  (21  is), 
whilst  in  Eiekiel's  restoration  programme  (40^.)  no 
such  distinction  is  made.  Bui  as  there  was  a  chief 
priest  under  Ihe  kings  (a  K.  II9/.  16  10 /I  22  10/'. 
25  iB;  cp  Am.  Tid/'.),  to  whose  station  stricter  (aboos 
would  almost  necessarily  attach,  it  cannot  reasonably 
be  inferred  that  H  here  represents  a  stage  of  develop- 
menl  beyond  Eliek.  On  the  other  hand.  Ihe  distinction 
between  priests  and  Leviles  in  Eiek.  (44  9/!)  is  an 
avowed  innovation  unknown  to  H ;  we  may  note  also 
in  Eiek.  40 y.  the  fixed  dale  of  Ihe  feasts  and  their  less 
close  connection  with  agriculture,  and  the  minuter 
classificaiion  of  sacrifices,  in  which,  as  in  many  other 
points.  Eiekiel  stands  nearer  to  Ihe  later  priestly  law.' 

We  may,  therefore,  with  some  confidence  ascribe  H 
10  Ihe  half-century  before  Eiekiel.      Many  other  ques- 


.  the  plac 

s  Law-Book  w 


ind  the  I 


Holin 
answering. 

]l  is  commonly  said  Ihal  H  belongs  to  Ihe  prieslly 
ttratum  of  the  Hexaicuch,  representing  an  earlier  stage 
80.  H  Uld  p.  '"^^t  '!^°"«"''l»;  priestly  schools  frorn 
ov.  iM.  Buu  *■  ^hich  p  as  a  whole  proceeded ; "  and  it 
Is,  accordingly,  sometimes  designated  by  Ihe  symbol 
P],  in  distinction  from  F^  (the  main  stem  of  P),  and 
later  additions  (P,,  etc).  But  when  those  passages, 
especially  in  23  and  21,  which  manifestly  belong  10  laic 
strata  of  P,  together  with  the  many  interpolations  and 
glosses  of  Rp,  have  been  set  aside,  neither  the  laws  in 
H  nor  their  setting  (Rh)  disclose  any  marked  re- 
semblance 10  the  prieslly  history  and  legislation;  their 

'  Ndldeke,  Unltrnci.  61  jf:  Klot.  ^trw^M  (i8;r)- 
PtHlaliueli.i^i/.:  tlt\.ZKii'i(,t^\i»»a)\  Uillmann.JVii./Jf. 

&■  <fff-:  llr.  /nti-rd.i'l  mfi.;  Palon,  /.(,  io(^.;  u,  for 
\'-n\,  Baentsch.a*. 

•  Kuenen,  G^sMinil.'i<AUiT'')^Ki!iri^<<  ef  hrail.  %  tat: 
Hrx.  iti.n  10;  'Kt.  Cm'l  tr>ff..m  tblff.:  SmctiA.Ettii. 
Hv./ii,:  Addis. //«.  a  180^.367;  Cirpemer  and  Harforf- 

•  The  [AiHitM  alio  which  We.  ((D  iji.O  169/I  lignalitet  u 
eviilence  of  dependence  on  Jer.  and  EkIi.  are  confined  to  the 

•  S«  Bfieniich,  iii_^,  where  they  are  set  out  verse  byverse. 
*Dr-  /fc/^W.f)  150. 

•See  DD  IbcK  pnnu  Baenttch,  86/::  PiiDn,  Prti,  Ri/. 

'  See  Kue  //«.  (  15,  n.  in,;  Baentsch,  i>,ff. 

■We.  C//f'>isii  Kue.  «<J-.  1 6,  and  n.  aj-aB:  Holi. //m. 
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affinities  are  atlogelher  with  JE  and  Dt.  The  panenelic 
character  of  H  is  foreign  10  all  ages  and  stages  of  P; 
the  language  is  quite  distinct,  as  the  ^cilily  with  which 
the  additions  ot  Rr  can  be  stripped  off  shows;  the 
fictitious  elements  in  Fs  representation  of  the  Mosaic 


;    the 


s,  the  Levit 


conflict 


t  holy'  things  ii 


Doubileu  ihe  laws  in  H  repreient  and  R^Iaie  prieidy 

or  pnesdy  guilds;  the  priesu  were  the  cottodians  and  expoiLieia 
of  the  ISrItk.  The  pan>  of  H  which  have  been  pnurvcd,' 
RKweovei.  deal  largely  wiib  tub>ccli  in  which  Ihe  prieiihaod 
had  ■  peculiar  iDtereni, — the  physical  qualificaiioni  of  pricHi, 

prevent  their  eating  Kacrincial  food,  Ihe  cxaminaiion  of  aaimali 

in  ihe  priestly  ichools  of  Babylonia  Ihat  Iheu  things  became  of 
importance  and  were  regulaied  by  fixed  rules,  or  even  by 
•unmnanik  (Ho>.  «i3>r.  SS). 

Chaps,  17-26  are  followed  by  a  chapter  on  the 
commutation  of  vows  and  tithes;  a  late  chapter  of 
ai  n..»  ftT  Pfi="ly  law,  introduced  here,  perhaps. 
81.  Cll»p.  87.  ,h„ugh  association  with  the  laws  on  (be 
jubilee  year  and  rights  oi  redemption  in  25s  ^.  The 
lithe  of  cattle  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned  in  the 
Pentateuch. 

In  conclusion,  the  Book  of  Leviticus  is  Ihe  work  nol 
of  the  author  of  the  History  of  the  Sacred  Institutions, 
SB.  Compod-  Tf-I  'TB^rd'^l  »^  'h;  -""i"  »;™  of 

LeTltloUB.  yj^^J^J'  ^'^.^  (omZr'm^a^ia^ 
The  redactor's  sources  were  the  history  above-named, 
from  which  he  took  9  10  ..5  16i.,6i. /;  H  (in 
11  1T-2G) ;  and  collections  of  laws  on  sacrifices  (in  1-7), 
1   12-15);'    a  priestly 


calendar  of  feasts  (in  23) ;  an  account  of  the 
ciation  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  (8) ;  and  some  other 
materials  of  less  obvious  provenience,  such  as  the 
fragments  in  24.  The  sacrificial  rules  are  introduced, 
not  inappropriately,  before  the  description  of  Ihe  first 
sacrifices  at  the  tabernacle  (8/).  though  they  interrupt 
the  immediate  connection  of  8  with  Et  29  (40) ;  Ihe 
laws  of  clean  and  unclean  (including  11)  stand  before 
H.  which  deals  in  part  with  similar  subjects;  the 
calendar  of  feasts  from  P  is  combined  with  thai  of  H  in 
3:1,  both  being  mutilated;  a  motive  for  the  position  of 
27  has  been  su^ested  above  ((ji).  Of  Ihe  position  of  24 
no  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  given.  The  analysis 
has  shown  that  many  changes  in  Ihe  leil  of  Ihe  sources, 
and  many  more  or  less  considerable  additions  and 
interpolations,  were  made  by  the  editor,  or  by  subse. 
queni  redactors  and  scribes,  before  the  book  attained 
its  present  form ;  perhaps  the  scape-goat  ritual  In  16  is 

That  the  constructive  redactor  of  Leviticus  was  the 
same  who  edited   Ex.  and  Nu.  there  is  no  reason  to 

1.  Comminlariis.—}.  S.  Viler,  PiKl.  3,  iBoa;  H.  Baum. 
ganen,  1844:  C.  F.  Keil,  1861:  t'),  187°;  ET,  1866;  A.  Knobel, 

i8s;M'>byE.Dillmann.iSe<>;  (')  edited  by 
88.  UUTAtora.  Ry»el,  1897;  M.  M.  Kalisch.  3  vols.  i8«t, 

■  8;>:  S.  dark,  1871  iSpeakei'i  Bible);  E. 


\'U.C 


(KMC). 

<Forthehi>toTy 

E.  Henheau,  Diijiiin  Crw^f/i 


drti  mitlltrfH  BuikrrH  drt  Fntalmckt,  1840;    Graf,  Pit 

Stckuhllulitn  PUtiirdii  Allrn  TMamrmli,  1866:  Th,  NBU 
iL<:,V«Un,iclii,HpH,arKrilikdiiAlliKTiiliimiili,iSlj^: 


■We.  Kue., etc.  Seeagai 

■^■^^-^mnch  more  was  o 
hai  preseived  we  cannor  ki 


riew  Kayjer,  yPT  :  5*0^ , 
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ilaUMck  anil  Bui 


••^1^: 


S--' 


W.  Cftltiuo,  Th4pi -, 

_  Kanu,  i>«  BcrtJiiiiiAci  Bucti  dir  Uri 

xmd  Hint  BrmiltnngiK,  Ii^^■.  JPTI  (iMi)  -jibjff..  np. 
yij'.:  J.  W<lllBui»3t>  CtmHti'iin  d"  Hixalnck,  H„d 

j"  ■*- ■-  Blkektr  AiAT.  iSBf  !•)  1B09  (-J/T,  iSrf, 

Zur  Charakleiiuik  und  Gctchlchie  dei 

Tnflr  Tradiihn  of  thi  Extd'i.  >Su- 
r.    «„^(,„*,  ,.  ,BoSl  J^l. 


(1S93) :  F.  Dcliiii: 


UDuctimi 

3.  Hulbnl 

"on^^l-lIT  iim',.Zir7-«4,-a4, 164- 

w  >bo«!ia,n.  I.    On  IT  (!,-)«!  A. ,__. 

»•  401^.  {i%n)^Piiilalrutk,  iteff.  (1893):  F.  Dtliiiich, 
ZKwtt%,g.  (1880):  L.  Ho™,  Lnittcnt  xvii.-n^i.  ««J 
HittHrl.mi-.Wiiyiaum.EHtwick'/MHgdiiariisrai/iliickii 
Pritittrtkmmi.^tff,  UViay,  B.  Bunuch.  ZJoi  HiilirktiU- 
pulM,  Lev.  1;-^,  I'ioi;  L.  B.  Paton,  "Dx;  Rctawn  of  Lev. 
»Ho  Lev.  IJ-Ib;  ffirffaia,  11  TII-T9I  (1894):  ■TheOrigioil 
Fonnof  Leviiicu^lMV  ySilSj.^.  (■S97);'TKeOripMl 
Foimof  LevWcui,  tlM.'  7fli  17  i^ff.  (iMI  i  "  The  HdIidcu 
Code  ind  E«>ciel//*™.  Xf/  Xn..  ;  9*-1.5  (iB^). 

On  ibc  Feui  Liwi  lee  alu  J.  F.  L.  Ccorge.  Dii  mitm 
jUJufkm  FriU.  iB}8;  Hupfdd.  Cimmmlala  di...  Iim/v 
rwm/r,On.m  .  .  .  a*wd  Hibrint  ratient,  iSji.  iSsi,  iSsB; 
W.  H.  Gteen.  Tk,  li,6m,  F.aiU.  i88j. 

See  >]»  ibe  <«>tki  on  InlrMucIion  lo  the  Old  Tstunsnl. 
opecially  ihoie  of  KiKnen,  HoUinnr.  Driver,  CornilJ,  Konig; 
«■  (he  Huiory  of  IirkI.  especially^wald.  Slade,  Wellhiuien, 
lod  Kiilel  (L  oS-ioo  113-116):  and  on  Hebrew  AicHiEoIoKy- 
Nonck.  BeDimier.    ttiles  of  man  of  dvae  worlu  in  DMimi- 

LBTT(ee),  1  K.  S13/9153T.    See  Taxation. 
LIBAHU8  (AIB&NOC  [BKA]),  i  Esd.  448  Judith];. 
See  Lebanon. 


.n),    EccI(U.G( 


;    RV^-. 


UBEBTIMES.  '  Certain  oF  the  synagogue,  which 
is  called  (thesynagogue)of  lhe£iJfr/ii>u(XiBepTiM(i>N 
[Ti.WH],  AeiBcpTElNUN  [D]),  and  Cyrenians,  and 
Alexandrians'  {so  AV).  are  nwDtioned  In  Acts  69. 
There  has  been  much  diversity  in  the  inlerpretation  of 
Ihis  word.  If  '  Libertines'  is  the  righl  reading,  i(  can 
only  mean  '  freedmen.'  The  Jewish  population  in 
Rome  consisted  largely  of  tlie  descendants  of  Ireedmen 
icp.  Tac.  Ann,  28;.  'qiiaiuoT  millia  libertini  generis  ea 
supeistitione  intecia';  Philo,  Lig.  ad  Caium.  1014,01 
rXelaut  iwiKevBtfuHrTtt).  It  Is  plain,  however,  that  the 
synagogue  referred  to  belonged  equally  to  the  Ultertini. 
the  Cyrenjans,  and  the  Alexandrians.  Il  Is  difficull, 
Ihercfore,  to  avoid  supposing  that  the  firal  of  the  three 
names,  as  well  as  Ihe  other  two,  denotes  the  inhabitants 
of  some  ciiy  or  dblrict. 

Hence  '  Libertini '  hxt  beea  coanemd  with  Libenum,  the 


'  Episcomim  Libertinentii '  which  occun  in  « 
Sjiiai  at  Canhice.  a.d.  411.    Then  it  no  r 


ifened  froB 


with  the 


loueh  lo  juitlfr  the  pcoiniiienlplticeciven  to  the  Libertini 
■    BlaMioiB9i</fctoJA.ed.philofteic.)lriedIo]ii*iirj. 


.    Thoeii 


It  is  bell,  therefore, 
versions  and  Syriac  cot 
lighl.  which  presuppose  either  MtSiwr  or  \tftiiiiTirur. 
Senral  scholars,  not  knowing  of  (hese  authorities,  had 
alimdy  tried  conjectural  emendation.  Schulthess  pro- 
posed \ip6vr  rUr  jmri  Ki^p^nj*  (cp  Acts  2,o) ;  Beza, 
Oericus,  and  Valckenar  Ai^SiiirrJ™*.  At/Svffrl™*  in- 
»olres  the  least  amount  of  change,  and  whs  adopted, 
with  cognizance  of  the  new  auLhorides,  in  1898  by  Blass 
(Fhihhgy  0/ IMt  Geipth.  69/),  who  is  of  opinion  ihat 
Ihe  Greek  towns  lying  westward  of  Cyrene  would  quite 
appropriately  be  designated  Libyan  (cp  Libva). 

A<Sk  ■•  plain  ftomtlie  mtHiam  £^1(1*11  of  Citullui  1811 1), 
■nd  fram  Ihe  getigripfaical  leiicon  of  Stephanut  Byiinlinui, 
JoKphu*  <f.  Af.  *i)  leili  u>  thii  manv  Jews  were  removed  by 
Fulemy  Lafi  and plicedin IheciliaoTLiInL    Tfaii itaitment. 


,  17)6:  Soberer,  Dt  Synag.  Li 
"793 


cp  Ceides,  Di  Sjnag.  LUirUn- 


LIBTA 
LIBKAH.  I.  (rt)?"?,  ■pavemeni'  [Ex.  34  mj. 
imi,  libnatH.  '  a  compact 
one,  etc'  (Del.  Ass.  HWB 
LaBAN  \3.v.\) 
rB«>IBAL1;  but  Ao^va  fLj  iaiK.  Bn  l»B  1  Ch.  ![  10 
'Alinjod).  I0»     -  ■ - 


odi.  I0n]o1ti;:*ii>raia  lodi.  I»49:(l  13  [Bj 
^p.in.K.t.«[A].Ht8[BLMie[A].jb.'. 
%  l-OU];  «..»  in  .  k.  e«  I^I.Doie  tn>i  <r.. 
AmI»^k  in  9  K.  ISg  [A],  I  cVu;;  [.aj  I UA], 
ir8TB(ABri;*«.l-»»'=-^5'['f)^»»'« 


■SIM.. 

precedes.    Add  AhIb 
.Cli.iLiolAi,  I..I    „, 
iniK,  aBji  [A],  lei.niilB-Ae 
W18:  Aafln«[AJinJoili.  1U31^ 

the  lowland  of  Judah  (Josh.  V,,,^). 


iWi 


ally  Canaani 
ciij.  (Josh.  2 

8»aCh.21 


(Josh.  10j9/  12  is),  aflerwardsa 
n.  Bi  ,3  [P] ;  I  Ch.  S  57  [4^]  must  be  inc 
the  Edoi  *        ■  . -■        . 


■rrect). 
(sK. 


Cb.  21 16),  and  w 
Sennacherib  in  the  reign  of  Heiekiah  . 
3Tg).  Jouah's  wife  came  from  Libnab  (a  K.  23  ]i 
24  iS).  Sayce  finds  it  mentioned  in  the  list  of  Rameses 
II L  before  Aphekah  {ff/^»>  635;  Pat.  fal.  339);  but 
Ihis  is  disputable  (see  WMM,  As.  «.  Eur.  160). 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  (05-JT4i3  135>8)  describe  il  as 
a  village  in  the  region  of  Eleutheropolis,  called  in  Iheir 
day  Loiaira  01  LoiKa.  Hence  Stanley  identified  il  with 
Ttll  ts-Safyeh.  which  is  only  two  hours  from  Eleuthero- 
polis;' but  see  Mizpf.H  (in  Judah).  Llbnah  musl.  at 
any  rate,  have  loin  not  very  Sar  from  Lachish,  on  Ihe 
SW.  border  of  Judah.  andon  the  edge  of  the  Philislian 


Condei'i 


nlificatianorLibnah  wilh^/.^^H's'i 


ill  hardly 


11  ei.ye.y 


or  \xiiiii-(PEF  Qh.  St.,  i 

>.  C"\  bul  Sam.  n]U'<,  with  which  agree  Ihm-»  [BJ, 
A.MAFL']).Kum.88»(H^H[AF])ii.  TbeLABAK  (;.!>.} 
of  Di.  1  ■   in  peihipl  die  ubc  nanie.     S«  Wandbrincs, 

UBHI  nS^,  perhaps  a  gentilic  from  LiBnah  a, 
cp  Genealogies  i.,  §  7,  v.,  coL  ttiGs ;  see  abo  Laban, 

AoB6Nr6]l[BALl). 

1.  AGenhanileUviiicalnwDc:  Nu.  818  i  Ch.  «i;»  [is] 
(Xe|t«>'K[L]|:centilicLlbolta,Nu.8i>iHsgC13S::A<>^irlt][ 
[BALI).     The  name  occun  eliewhert  u  Ladah  [f.r.  t]. 


i'fK*.  d's^r.  Zta. 


iiis; 


il.iMi.    CpC.NiebL 
Leah,  Levi,  Ubni,  . 


A  library  (BiBAioOhkh)  founded  by 
Nehemiah  is  referred  to  in  3  Mace.  2t).  Onthesupposed 
'twok-lown'  in  the  hill-counlry  of  Judah,  see  Kirjath- 

SEPHER  (C0l.368l). 

Ihe  word  ffi0A.  ilu  occur*  In  Ena  <i,  •  (i> tf^SAittfiut 
[BL],  ivTiU  $.  [A]-K'-ICD  r>'3),  and  in  Eilh.  iij,  •  (ir 

LIBTA  (hXiByh,  Acts2io.AieTEC  i"  «   [cp  Vg. 

Uiyti]  ;  AV  Libjuu,  as  Uanslalion  of  LubiM  in  a  Ch. 
123  1<)3  Nah.  ^9  Dan.  11  43).lhe  T>ame  applied  by  Iha 
Greeks  to  Africa  generally.  Ihe  portion  first  known  and 
most  familiar  to  them  being  that  on  which  Doriaik 
colonists  settled  and  founded  Cyrene. 

OniheuniqucNTreleience»'Libya'(AcuIra)ieeCvRiNa, 
andon  the  doubtful  '  Libertinei'  of  Acu  Aa  >ee  Libeiitines. 
The  Dime  'Libvi-  alio  occun  in  AV  of  £ek.  SU;  and  H'j 
<nig. 'Pbul 'land' Libyana' in  Jer.4«9  (>««-' Full.    SceRV. 

The  ancients  underestimated  the  size  of  Libya :  Siratio 
(p.  Sa4)  surmised  Ihal  It  was  less  than  Europe,  and  Ihat 
Europe  and  Libya  together  would  not  be  equal  to  Asia. 
Libya  did  not  properly  include  Egypt— i.f.,  the  Nile 
valley  (Herod,  a,;/):!  Ptolemy  (ii.  16  iv.  0  1)  fiist 
assigned  E^ypt  to  Afirica.  making  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez  the  boundary  between  Africa  and 
Asia.  Only  the  northern  littoral  of  the  continent  enters 
into  view  during  Greek  and  Roman  times.  Under  Ihe 
Empire.  North  Africa  tell  into  three  secdons. 

(r)  The  Original  Province  of  Africa,  consliluled  by 
the  remnant  of  the  posfessions  of  Carlhage  aRer  the 
drsiniciion  of  that  cily  in  146  B.C.  (Sallust,  By  19) : 
to  diis,  in  35  B.C.,  Augustus  added  Numidia,  which  first 
,  //rrtd.  ZmiiiH  Buck,  ad  loc. 


vGoogle 


LIGB 
became  a  province,  under  the  name  Africa  Nmia,  in 
46  B£.  (Pliny,  HN  S  >j  Dio  Cass,  43  9).    This  cenfrnl 
ponion  consiimled  Ihe  senalorial   Province  of  Africa, 
which,  like  Ihe  Province  ol  Asia,  »as  governed  by  &pro- 

(a)  The  weslem  portion  of  Nonh  Africa,  Mamelania, 
«as  made  a  province  by  Claudius  in  40  A.li. 

(3)  The  eastern  section.  Ihe  Cyrenaica,  was  combined 
with  Crete  in  37  RC.  I0  form  a  single  province.  The 
old  name  Libya  was  ofHdally  revived  liy  Diocletian,  who 
separated  Crete  from  Cyiene,  and  divided  the  latlet 
into  an  eastern  p.irt  (Liiy/i  Inferior),  and  a  weslem 
pari  ittcluding  the  old  Cyrenaic  Pentapolis  (Libya 
Sufirlor).  w.  J,  w, 

LICE    (Er:3    and    DJ^;'    CKNii]>ec.    CKNtnec)- 

Meniiotied  in  EV  iti  cotinection  with  the  plagues  of 
Egypt  (Ei.  8,6-18  ["^.J,  Ps.  Ittijit),  where  RV"«- 
suggests  the  alternatives  of  V'l.E^A  (Putci')  or  sand-fly 
ISimuiiHin).  If  we  lay  stress  on  Ihe  usage  of  the 
Mishna  (mis,  Hri,  'louse,'  but  also  'vermin';  cp  Tg. 
Pesh..  and  see  below,  n.  3).  we  may  tie  inclined  to  de- 
fend the  explanation  of  Josephus  {.-Ini,  ii.I-li]),  Bochart. 
and  EV  'lice.''  On  a  point  like  this,  however,  the 
Egyplian-Greek  version  («)  has  a  claim  to  be  deferred 
10.  hs  rentlering  is  riE*f«n  (cp  Wisd.  ID  ,0),  and  this 
is  in  truth  a  very  appropriate  rendering  (see  Gnats). 
Lice  are  no  doubt  common  in  Egypt,  though  there  are 
but  two  or  possibly  three  species  of  louse  which  attack 
man.  Mosquitoes  (Egypt,  imai;  cp  Heb.  iimiimf) 
and  olhei  worse  kinds  of  fli(»,  however,  are  still  more  to 
be  dreaded  there.  Besides,  the  enormous  quantities  of 
lice  of  which  EV  speaks  must  soon  have  perished  when 
eiposed  to  the  dry  heal  of  Egypt 

The  liDpiUr  ir  hubeen  ihoughl  la  occur  ■□  It.  Bti;,  where 
'  in  like  miuiner '  i3n  hirdly  be  cancel.    It  is  leu  impralnble 

bep"n?^ilh'a',  whl^hl^ldfiiclliwleTlIb;  lofint  Wtir)".  This 
give*  ibeaeiue' shall  die  like Eiuti.'  AsMuhantmut  vyt.God 
■uy'KtfaTihainniblc  (even)  of  a  gnat '  (Koran,  .fur.  IX  91), 
■nd  in  the  Babylonian  DelugcSiory  theitodi  'gather  like  Aki 
.bmiiihe«crilic«r'(epnej.  ^w. //)*'5,i.p.'_Zumbu').  ITii.. 

Cht.'^n^."/!.  (on  !•. ni  6)/lha<  B  ..-  should  be^re^  in  nIiI 
18  3}  more  than  plausible.  On  both  paiw^es  see  Loci'sr, 
I>Ul.  T.  K,  C— A.   E,  S. 


Cp 
Smith,  Did.  Gr.  and  Rent.  Anl.W  j.v.  •  Lictor.' 

LIDEBnt  ("p"!^).  Josh.  13 3S  RV"*-,  AV  DeBir.  a 
place  in  Gad,  probably  the  same  as  Lo-JjEBaR  [f.v.] 
(AmBun  [B1.  ^aBeiP  [A].    UBttp  [L]). 

LIEVTBHAHT8.  i.  RV  Satraps  (n':B7nlfp>t). 
Eira-jfteic.    See  S:,i>*ps.  Passi*. 

a.  (nna),J*r.  aiijRV'"fr    EV  Gournor  (j.p..  ■). 

LIQHT.  1'he  true  God  says,  according  to  Ihe  great 
prophetic  teacher  of   the    Eiile.  '  1    am    Yahw* — and 

1  B»l*  """^  '*  """=  else-who  formed  light,  and 
™»J  created  darkness'  (Is.  «16/),  So  the 
MDOeptiou.  WordolGod.inthe  Fourth  Gospel,  says, 
'  1  am  the  light  of  the  world:  he  Ihat  tbllows  me  shall 
not  walk  in  darkness,  bul  shail  have  the  light  of  life' 
(Jn.  H 13).  Between  these  two  sayings  lies  Ihe  develop- 
ment of  a  new  conception  o<  life,  the  germs  of  which, 
however,  are  partly  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  the 
exilic  teacher.  The  stnlemcnl  that  Yahwi  produced 
light  is  no  part  of  Ihe  traditional  Hebiew  cosmogony. 


ryihal 


:  ihould 


■s  ^  ^ if  iii-rin.  i»6i)  tup- 


Lcepi  ai  an  intensely  li 


F™K).''  Hence  in  1^  111  i^fln  •  pnrt4wy  iMe  paSigl)  Yah3 
H  called  the  ■  Ughl  of  litarf  •  (phi.  Holy  One').    Wban  be 


n  full 


igbt.  duiinE  which  he  appears  before  God. 

To  the  Babylonians,  too,  the  divine  Creator  (Morduk) 
was  Ihe  god  of  l^ht;  creation  intieed  Is  mythically 
represented  as  a  baltle  between  ihe  Light  Being  and 
Ihe  Dark  (Tiamat).  See  Creation,  S3.  It  is  the 
Priestly  Writer's  reflective  turn  of  mind  that  leads  him 
to  prefix  to  his  adaptation  of  Ihe  old  ct>smogony  Ihe 
slalemeni,  'God  said,  Leithere  be  light '  (Gen.  1  ,).  To 
the  not  less  refleclive  minds  of  Egypiian  priests  .idifTeient 
idea  presented  itself.  Hidden  in  the  dark  bosom  of 
Chaos  the  eternal  light  wns  impelled  by  longing  10  give 
itself  existence;  manifold  and  sometimes  grotesque 
imagery  was  employed  to  describe  Ihe  process  of 
emergence.  Creation  itself  is  described  thus, — "  He 
hath  made  all  thai  the  world  contains  and  halh  ^iveFi  it 
tight,  when  all  was  darkness,  and  there  was  as  yet  no 
sun.' '  So  tix)  a  hymn  in  the  Rig  Ved.i  represents 
creation  as  a  ray  entering  the  realm  of  darkness  Irom 
the  realm  of  light,^  and  similar  ideas  are  presupposed 
in  the  theological  statements  of  the  Avesta.  In  Ihe 
Book  of  Job.  which  preserves  so  many  mythical  forms 
of  expression,  we  find  light  described  as  a  mysterious 
physical  essence,  dwelling  in  a  secret  place  ( lob  3H  ,9/). 
That  God  is  robed  in  light,  is  said  in  Ps.  lU  1  (cp 
Ex.  3a  etc.,  cited  above),  and  just  as  in  the  Avesta  the 
heaven  where  Ahura  Mazda  dwells  is  called  '  Endless 
Lights,"  so  God  in  James  1  ij  is  called  '  Ihe  father  of  the 
lights ' — ij„  the  father  who  dwells  in  perfect  and  never 
darkened  light  (though  Ihe  view  that  rh.  ^ulTB  =  'ihe 
stirs  "is  also  possible;  cp  Ps.  136;.  Jer.  4jj).  Hence 
the  '  light '  of  God's  '  countenance '  is  a  symbol  of  Gad"s 
favour  (Nu.6j5/). 

*"  >-  -  ■  -  •■  f(j|  ibtmselvei  10  be  in  darkness. 
light  (cp 


The  lenim  of 
l^SjiliaiW.. 


j).   Tbt  Psalms  a 


Cod'i 


li,).     InPs.  ..,, 


t  full  of  lb 


e  find  the  fij 


(P' 

1  ■  faiihfui^ 


himiclf,  HMntial  lighl  (Pi.  119  id;,  iio),  and  in  In.  w'a  ihc 
Itiael  within  Israel  (the  servant  of  Yahwi)  is  said  to  be '  a  lifhl 
(o  the  nations,'  u  bcinK  the  bearer  10  them  of  God's  law.  In 
Enoch  4>  4  Ihe  same  phrase  is  applied  la  the  Meutab. 

It  was  natural  lhat  the  vague  expressions  of  the 
Psalter  relative  to  'light'    should    be    interpreted    by 

2  LfttMT  '"'^'  J*"  ""''^'"  *'  influence  of  Ihe 
derelapnmt  Pr^"?'""  eschaiology.  'Ughf  and 
usvwviHUHiv.  .,jfj  ^^.^^  virtually  synonymous,  and 
these  profound  expressions  received  a  fuller  content 
through  Ihe  developed  belief  in  a  kingdom  of  light 
and  life  to  be  supematurally  set  up  on  Ihe  earth.  The 
Fourth  Gospel,  however,  and  kindred  NT  wrilings 
(with  which  we  may  to  some  extent  group  the  Wisdom 
ofSolomon;  cp  J  3)  fill  the  word  'light'  with  a  larger 
meaning  than  any  of  the  Jewish  writings,  and  give  a 
more  special  prominence  to  the  antithesis  between  Ihe 
kingdoms  of  light  and  of  darkness,  not  perhaps  unin- 
fluenced by  Oriental  and  especially  Zoroaslrian  dualism 
(as  the  great  Herder  long  ago  pointed  out),  and  not 
without  a  connection  with  Gnosticism.  The  aim  of 
Christian  disciples  is  '  tobecomesonsof  light"  (Jn.  13  36; 
cp  Eph.  5g  I  Thess.  ,■15)  = 'to  become  sons  of  God 
(Jn.  Ill),  through  'faith'  in  Christ  (cp  FAITH),  who  is 
the 'light  of  the  woHd'  (Jn.  Su  Oj,  cp  I4  12 46),  and 
to  be  ever  'coming  to  the  light'  (Jn.  3ai)  to  expose 
themselves  to  this  beneficial  test  of  their  inward  'truth" 
or  reality  (see  Tritth).  The  expression  'the  genera- 
tion of  light'  (Enoch  lOHii)  gives  merely  an  external 
point  of  contact:   the  fourth  evangelist  himself  is.  we 

■  Cp  Bniencb,  Rr!.  m.  Mrih.  dir    ' " 


■  Max  Miillei 


-.  Lit.  s6j. 
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LIGHTNING- 


.f  Jes, 


Nm  CO  the  Founh  Gospel  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
E  a  slorehouse  of  references  10  the  symbolic  lighl.  The 
*    »^»..>ua    satelliiei  ot  the  'ruler  of  this  world' 

called  ■  ihc  world-rulers  of  this  darkness' (!^h.6.j,RV).i 
TTiose  who  'walk  in  Ihe  lighf  (Eph.  58;  cp  Jn.  l^js) 
are  under  a  moral  obligation  to  bring  to  light  (he  works 
of  darkness,  and  la  '  convict '  those  who  do  Ihem  (Eph. 
9ii  13:^  cp  JD,  3ioyC).  In  Colosstans  we  have  Ihe 
clauical  passage,  Col.  1 13  /  ('the  inherilance  of  the 
saints  in  light,'  and  'Ihe  power  of  darkness'),  with 
which  a  striking  passage  in  i  Peter  (ig/.)  may  be 
csmpared.  The  designation  of  Christ  in  Heb.  1  3  as 
'Ihe  eflulgence  ol  his  (Cod's)  gloiy'  is  ■  detelopmeni 
of  Ihe  more  elaborste  description  in  Wisd.  T  at.  '  an 
effulgence  from  everlasting  lighi.  and  an  unspotted 
mirror  ol  the  working  oi  God'  (cp  MIRROR).  The 
symbolbm  of  1  Thess.  i^/„  Rev.  21 11  13  is  loo  simple 
to  need  any  subtle  explanation. 

A  haidpauAffeia  is-^tg  may  be  here  TeTcrTed  to.  *  Dew  of 
lillni'irtw  now  delcDd  'dew  ofheibt')  b evidenlly  wrong ;  the 
me  reading  is  preurved  by  9, '  thy  dew  i*  a  heaiipg  to  Ihem ' 

■peKUy  i(  ihebealiag  olall  Ihiogi.'    See  Ha  KM.      t  v  c 

UOHTiriKO.    See  THUNDER. 

UOH-ALOKS  (C^^tC).  Nu.24G.t    See  Aloes. 

LIQimB  (D1^),  Ex.  2Sis,  RV>«  'amber';  ^iOta.t 
RV  Jacinth  [t-".]. 

UEHi  (*np^).  a  Manissite,  descendant  of  Shemida 
ifv. ) ;  I  ch.  7',5,+  (\&KeiA  [A].  -«eeiM  [B],  Xok.  [L]). 

Po»ibly  uiDlher  farm  of  '^n  ;  lee  Helek. 

UUTH  (RV"!-),  or  Nioht-monster  (RV ;  AV^-J, 
or  (AV  wrongly)  SCREECK-OWL  (IT?'?;  ONOKEN- 
T*YP<ll[BKAgr];  AiAift  [Aq.  inQ"w]  ;  AiAit  [Aq.]; 
AAMI&  [Symm.];  H^S>>.  [Pesh.];  Umia);  and 
ThB^M  (RV-n*),  ot  HORSELEACH  (lo  EV)  (rtj31*7P; 
see  Horseleech).  Apparently  two  demons  of  similar 
characteristics,  both  mentioned  in  post-exilic  passage* 
(cp  Isaiah  ii.,  J 14:  Proverbs,  {  B). 

Desolated  Edom,  according  lo  Is.  34 14,  will  be 
l.Lilith.  ''»'""<'•    *T   'he    SArvRS    {t.v.)    and   by 

The  naoe.H  Schnderlong  ago  pointed  oui,  i>  connectalirith 


..  CiT/t/r 


1367). 


IJlu.  LJIilu.  and  ardaJ  Ule  were  not  specially  demons 
of  the  night — a  view  which  is  peculiar  10  the  related 
Jewish  superstition.  The  darkness  which  they  loved 
was  that  of  the  storms  which  raged  in  [he  wilderness. 
Potent  charms  were  used  lo  keep  them  from  Ihe  haunts 
of  men,  where  they  would  otherwise  enter,  bringing  fi;ll 
disease  into  ihe  human  organism.  A  corrupted  form 
of  the  myth  of  Lililh.  strengthened  by  Persian  elements, 
spread  widely  among  the  Jews  in  post-eiilic  times  as  a 
part  of  Ihe  popular  demonology. 

The  details  of  this  myth  can  only  be  glanced  at  here. 
Lilhh  was  a  hairy  nighl-monster  (the  name  being  per- 
haps popularTy  derived  irom  layi/,  'nighl'),  and  speci- 
ally dangerous  to  inDints  (cp  the  Greek  Ijmia).  Under 
her  was  a  latge  class  of  similur  monsters  called  Ulin 
(plnr.  of  Ulith;  cp  Apoc  Bar.  108),  of  whom  net  only 
children  but  also  men  had  lo  beware.  Hence,  in  Talm. 
Bab.  (SiaMS/i.  151J),  a  man  Is  warned  not  lo  sleep 

'  Cp  HolBmann.  fCnin  JirEfkmr.  M.  CohiurtHt/f.  J70. 

'  AeconlinR  u  [rtncut  (i  St>3),  Eph.  titj  wu  a  pOHage  10 


LILT 

alone  In  a  house,  and  in  Taig.  Jer.,  Nu.  61s.  a  passags 

in  the  priestly  blessing  becomes  'The  Lord  bless  Ihe* 
in  all  thy  business,  and  guard  thee  from  the  Lilin.' 

See  Ihe  Walpurgis-nighl  icene  in  Fault  (a  proof  of  Goelhe't 
learning),  and  cp  Bacher  in  MGW},  .B70,  p.  iSB:  F.  Weber, 
■Jlid.rk,r,l.i%i\  Crilnbaum.ZZI^Clllasoy:;  EiKuneDger, 
Entdtcklts  jHdiHlhnm,  t  .13.^. 

The  vampire  is.  according  to  some,  another  ol  the 
maaik'm,  or  harmful  beings,  of  which  the  worid  is  fiill 

e  Thi.  '*««  Demons,  and  cp  Pirki  Abolh.  B9). 
Tunnin  T'^"  '-^'^^  (mentioned  in  Prov.  SOij)  is 
•^  properly  'the  horseleech'  (see  HORSE- 
LEECH), but  surely  not  Ihe  ordinary  horseleech,  if  it 
was  the  mother  of  Sheol  and  the  womb. 

The  most  satisfying  view  of  Prov.,  U.,  is  perhaps  that 
given  al  Ihe  end  of  this  article ;  but  a  less  bold  explana- 
of  Bickell,  who  arranges  thus  (^^'  being 


omitted  as  a  gloss)  :- 
The 


and  the  passage,  which  is  an  expression  of  wonder  at 
Ilie  mysteries  of  death  and  birth,  means  that  Ihe  under- 
world and  the  maternal  womb  (cp  the  commenlators  on 
Ps.  13di}i;)  are  as  insatiable  ('Give,  Give'  expiesses 
their  character)  as  Ihe  '  Aliiliah — a  mythological  demon, 
which  the  people  and  its  poets  imagined  as  resembling 
a  leech,  and  which  is  possibly  referred  to  in  Ihe 
Targum  of  Ps.  I2S[9l :  see  HORSELEECH.  The  Arabic 
'  aliik  is  explained  in  the  Kamils  by  ^/. '  a  female  blood- 
Sucking  monster'  (Ues.  This.  103B),  the  ghoul  of  Ihe 
Arabtan  Sighli.  and  Sayce  finds  '  the  vampire '  in 
Babylonian  spells  (see  j  i). 
In  licl,  according  to  Babylon! 


ouldnc 


orbyt< 


ribleip 


Prim.  CkU.  I 

panllel,  cp  the  >kep-deinoo  called  Btlthyaniu  (Spiegel,  Erau. 
AH.ttij:  cpKohat.  yf'i-  Aiifr/tlfffii,S6). 

Mou  probalily,  however,  nflV?Jf^  ti  miiwrilten  fcr  r|7|ip|', 
which  i>  a  title  ascribing  (he  Ibllowipg  aaying  to  Ha^^ikth 
(■eeKoHEUTH).  The  woidi  rciukiKl 'Iwo  daughlen.  Give, 
five,' hive  sprung  out  of  njn  nj^a^r,  which  wen  writlen  in  the 
wrong  place.    See  Che.  PSSA,  June  1901. 

lHYdfltltf.  1  K.7i9,  ry^.  aCh.4sCanL2./l 
Hot  U  j|6];  pi.  O-l^-e'.Cant.  ti«4s  613  «./  Ia|j|  Esclui. 
W14IMB  Ml.  <l>a  Lk.  IS  97:  •>XA,  ,„,„randii|»Hi). 

The  Hebrew  word  iiian.  like  its  Greek'  and  English 
equivalents,  seems  to  have  applied  lo  a  large  number  of 
different  species.  Its  origin  is  most  probably  Egyptian, 
from  a  word  whose  consonants  were  i-ti-n,  denoting 
the  lotus  flower.  Nymphaa  Lotus.  L.,  blue  or  white  (see 
Lagarde,  Mittk.  2  ij  ff,.  who  quotes  a  description  of  the 
flowei  from  Butckhardl's  AtaHc  Provttis.  ib}  fi)  ;  and 
as  Lagarde  points  out.  It  Is  not  improbably  the  lolut 
flower  that  was  present  lo  the  mind  oF  the  writer  of 
I  K.  T 19  11  36.  as  this  was  frequently  used  in  ^^lian 
decoration  and  would  best  provide  forms  for  the  capitals 
ol  the  pillais  and  for  the  rim  of  the  sea  in  Solomon's 
and  Hosea,  how- 


t  have 


1  ior 


flowers  quile  different  from  the  lolua.  From  Can 
it  is  usually  inferred  that  the  '  lilies '  meniioned  were  not 
while,  but  red  or  purple;  and  Ibis  view  is  supported  by 
Ihe  implied  comparison  with  royal  robes  in  Ml.  11  iS 
IJi.  12  iy.  These  and  the  other  references  suggest  a 
fragrant  flower  of  bright  hue  which  gave  colour  to  Ihe 
fields  of  Palestine.  According  to  Boissier,  Ihe  only  lilium 
occurring  in  Palesline  is  i.  (J/Juih  ,■  so  that  Heb.  lujafi 
has  almost  certainly  a  wider  application.  Tristram 
(NHB  46a  f.)  discusses  the  different  possibilities.  The 
most  plausible  claimant  for  Ihe  name  is  the  scarfet 
anemone.  Anemmi  ceroiiaria.  L.  Welislein  again  (in 
Zt.  /.  altgtm.  Etdk.  [1859]  7148)  speaks  of  a  dusky 
violel   plant  somewhat   like  a  crocus  as  exceedingly 

>  According  to  1  lecenl  emendiiion,  'liliei'  (H^JE"!!')  and 
'applet'  »e  parallel  in  the  well-known  puiage,  Cant.  Sj.  See 
F-um  i  ,  [»]. 

>  The  <(«»r 
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plentirul  in  Ihe  fields  of  Haurin— moat  probably  Gladi- 
tlai  atrBviolaertii.  Boiss.  If,  as  Trislram  reports,  ihe 
Arab  peasantry  now  npply  the  name  siiian  'lo  any 
brilliantiy  coloured  flower  at  all  resembling  a  lily,  as  to 
the  tulip,  anemone,  ranunculus,*  it  seems  reasonable  to 
conclude  thai  Ihe  biblical  name  had  an  equally  wide 
application.    See  also  Shoshanmu. 

[See  H.  Chriit,  •Nochirili  d.  Lille  d.  Blbcl'  in  ZDPf 
Sa  es-Bo  (iSm)  ,  wbo  remaila  that  ihcR  it  Dot  tufficienl 
to  decide  what  kind  of  lily  it  meant,  and  that  the  flowei 
■-"-  ■-"    irobaWy Ihe i-' ■  -  ' 
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I.  Hit.  i.  93-76  (Fieiburg  i.  B.,  1900). 


a  Biiliii. 


DBS, 

ilDOIclcir.'  'Liljei. 

UXS.      Assyria 
familiar  w'  ' 
gypsi 


n  planll  of  pt 


:  of  li 


Babylonians  alike  were 
(carbonaiE  of  lime)  and 
vhelher  as  a  plaster  or  a 


\e  Egyptians,  by  whom 


m   (sulphf 

alike  foe  preservative  and 
and  Ihe  same  remark  applies  to 
this  form  of  mural  decoration 
pilch  of  excellence,  and  from  whom  il  was  laken  by  Ihe 
Etruscans,  Ihe  Greeks,  and  other  ancienl  peoples.  See 
Wilkinson,  ^ac.  Eg,  I361.  cp  pi.  viii.;  also  EBit\.  ,,v. 
'Mural  Decoration';  and,  for  biblical  references,  see 
PLaISTER.  and  cp  Moktar,  According  lo  Rev,  W. 
CaislBW  of  Beirul,  mortar  m.ide  uith  lime  is  used  now 
more  often  Ihan  formerly  (Kastiiigs.  DBSnt  a). 

The  phenomena  of  lime-poundmg  and  of  calcination 

'     '      referred  to  (a)  in  Is.  in^  and  also  (4)  in  Am. 


2 1   Is. 


and   il 


burning  of  bones  (phosphale  of  lime)  that  is  spoken  of. 
Bui  all  these  passages  may  be  greatly  improved  by 
methodical  emendation. 


K3.  11.  1 


i.  A)  .. 


...  ,  ,  if  [RKAQr],  cam 
fHKtril  tmnii  l^idti  etiarii  licul  lefiJti  ciiirii  elliai: 
£V  ■  when  be  makelh  all  Ihe  iloMi  il  the  alur  u  iihtlkitonet 
that  ire  benten  in  lunder';  Puh.  lenden  i)  by  it/iS—i.i., 
xiAit,  m/j-.  (*>  Tt,  ilJ,  in  Ihe  uprEHknu  1>6»?  ilif ,  "rt. 
mii»a.Mt«Ki«,iirffiKi-/M{Ara,»i).»BdTt»ril01t'D''»Tii. 
«i<»m'»  if  ■■>•«■  (/.'  ,  r<.B'),  at  tnrrxdii  cinii  (It.  BS 13]. 
UHB.  (I)  -nP,  Ih-id.  Is.  «.3t  AV,  wrongly. 
See  P«NCii-  <»)  -n-  *<"".  '•■  **  U  "V  (AV  '  rule,'  ii<T/».). 
Cpnvn.r.-*™a'  '--■- "^ ' 1.-..-.^- 


er  the  block  of  wood  10  lay  out  die  c 
Id  have  HI  uke.    The  builder  UKd  it 

it(Job*isZech.l;      "    "       " 


OfcHl 


bSv,  *«*«'.  *"h  OI«r,  Get., ' 

For(3)tnn,4iS*,i 
/WA]/,  EkI     '"      - 


LINEN,  FINE  LINEN 


il  law.     Still,  il  it  iuil  polwible,  >b  Dillmaon  lug- 
(S41),  thai  bad  in  iiKlf  meant  only  •  white  siufl;' 

3.  but,  ru  (^llirffai  or  piatavt,  EV  '  fine  linen.'  i  Ch. 
431  [a^tu,  B;  afS^ut.  A;  a|9Dut.  L]  ISi;  3  Ch.  2i4 
[13]  3m  3"  Esth.  16  His  Ejek.  2Tiet),  is  a  laie  word 
in  Hebrew,  as,  apart  Irom  the  highly  doubtful  mention 
in  Eiekiel,'  it  is  found  only  In  Ch.  and  Esth.  Bkf 
is  almost  cenaialy  equivalent  to  Ihe  older  lerm  'iei 
(I??.  cpiCh.  ISajWilhGen.  4l4>;  and  especially  a  Ch. 
[ij]  3i4  Sii  wlih  Ex.  2843  etc.).  and  both  d 


10  the 


e  of  which  then 
itt  is  probably  an  E^pli.in  word,  being 
in  eonnemion  with  Egypt  (Gen.  41 4"  «Dd 
esp.  Eiek.  27  7).  and  as  aecortling  to  Ex.  alliS  il  is  either 
identical  with  or  a  species  of  bad  {see  above),  Ihe  evi- 

that  being  a  particularly  Egyptian  product. 

""'  ology  of  ihe  wordiBf  itquiie  unkBowBI  apoaible 


Indo-Eur. 


>e  Cord. 

10 1«  AV,  AVra*.  'rale.'  RV  'ptovince,' 
RVBf.  ■  Kinil.'    CpCAMoB,fi. 
LIHEir,  Fim  UHBIT.  and  LIBEK  BABMXim 

occur  as  renderings  of  Ihe  following  words :  — 

I.  'ffCx,  lOH.  Piov.I  i6t  (defining  ""39:;,  dark-hued  UuITi) 
—uken  far  a  verb  in  9  and  tinuigely  reedertd  faypa^^a  by 
Theod.— occurt  in  Tgg.  in  the  tenteof '  tope.'  If  MT  it  correct 
(lecbelowkititprotubly  the  tame  at  Gr.A^nf,*  fine  linen  cloth/ 

cloth.'  Ho  tatitfactory  eiyvofoEv  of  the  word  hat  been  round 
in  Ihe  Semitic  languigo  (againti  Del.  ad  Ix  ).  [Frankenb. 
■sd  Che.,  howewr,  think  the  leil  very  doubtCul.  The  latter 
rcadt  (hut:  '  I  have  timchcd  corda  on  my  bediKtd;  1  have 

9.  bad,  13  (Ei.2)t4i3!l>8  [nol  in  S]  LeT.fito[,]  IR4 
1}  3a  I  S.  2iK  22ig  3  S.  614  I  Ch.  \7.t,\  plur.  Eiek,  St  / 
ti  lOi  6/  Dan.  10;  I36/t).is  rendered  by  6  in  Ihe 
Pentateuch  Uhot,  but  elsewhere  variously.* 

'SeeC■nif.»a.(,WKm^O,■l,acotrupliooot(3].;^^;^«n.a.■'; 
D"«e,  read  "E»?). 
*lS.li88ii#Liio.:tiiSBLain.,andAhatA>nu>(whiche]M' 
^99 


«ord  iLw.' J#"f.  Isa^rf^lihrowmoUahi 
J  it  Biiytriiag  gaii»d  oy  comparing  Ar. 

Philology  being  of  no  assistance,  we  are  thrown  back 
ipon  the  statements  of  Greek  and  Lalin  writers  about 
lyssus :  and  from  a  careful  examination  of  these,  Braun 
Di  vistita  iairrdoUim  Hrbr.  1.,  chap.  6).  Celsius 
Hitrsb.  II.,  169  g.),  and  more  recently  Yales  (Ttx- 
trmuM  anliquerum,  LontL.  1843.  1..  351  g.),  have  de- 
"  Lced  with  fair  certainty  tha  conclustoo  thai  byssus 
IS  "fine  linen.'  On  the  other  hand,  Forster  {Dt  bysia 
liqtterum  { Lond„  1776)  argued  that  byssus  was  cotton, 
d  has  been  followed  by  many  modem  scholars.  On 
:  one  main  point,  however,  his  argument  is  now  entirely 
overthrown.  The  stalement  of  Herodotus  (286)  (hat 
the  embalmed  bodies  of  the  dead  were  swathed  In  cloths 
of  byssus  (ritSAni  ^winii  Tt\a«iw«i)  was  taken  to 
prove  that  byssus  meani  cotton,  because  it  was  long  held 
'  ~  cotton  was  the  material  of  the  mummy  clolhs.  How- 
,  the  microscopic  examination  by  Thonuon  (whose 
lis  were  Rrsl  published  in  the  P^il.  Mag.,  Nov.  1834) 
■nd  later  invest  Igaiions  have  clearly  shown  Ihat  these 
wrappings  are  linen,  at  least  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases.'  Indeed,  linen  is  often  spoken  of  by  ancient 
writers  as  a  characteristic  product  of  Egypt,  and  their 
statements  are  confirmed  by  such  monuments  as  the 
pictures  of  Ihe  flax-workers  in  the  grotto  of  el-Kab  (cp 
ateo  Budge,  Mummy.  iBg/.). 

It  it  true  thai  j;t  lean  imo  late  Gieek  writert,  PhilotUatui  '■"'^ 
and  Pollux  11  76)  appear  10  have  exiended  ihe  te 


ooFuiiont  an  natural  with  unicienlilic  authon, 

_.._L__  _,    .. ...  ^^„^  ,(„„  , 


There  is  reason  for  distinguishing  fittirf 
sort  of  Unen  from  Uvor:  thus  Pausanias  ar 
speak  of  them  as  distinct;  and  Pliny  (lix.  1 
byssus  of  Elis.  juattraii  dtnariU  scripula  tins  per- 
mulala  iptondam  ut  aari  rtptrio)  and  many  others  refer 
to  byssu«  as  among  the  most  costly  of  materials.  We 
may  therefore  be  satiified  with   the   EV  rendering  of 


1.137,  evrs.Vo.    The  plural  it  renil 

Eiek.  KlffToXAandimAiliyial  in  Dan.  Svn'<,«( 

Symm.  *.vi,_Th.  S~U[(].i>i    The  Dtual  lendeiin 

■SeeCoiplll.irif J^.   ThewordiiabientinS.ui 

acoiunt  it  oiveit  bv  Wilkintou  iAitt.  Be.  chap.  11 
am.  AreKix  ifng-.i. 


y  Google 


LINEN,  FINE  UNEN 

'  fine  linen. '  The  mention  of  '  (be  families  of  the  bouse 
of  those  ihal  wrought  6ne  linen'  (p^)  in  i  Ch. lai  {if 

correct)  reminds  us  of  other  references  lo  the  growth 
and  spinning  of  flu  in  Palestine  (Josh.  2«  Prov.  31  ij 
Hos.2]9[mi])-     See  also  Flax. 

^  mi^w/i,  .Tip?,  in 


(■la 


I'AVXii 


a  Ch  AH 


5.  tdiHit,  [-19.  'fine  linen'  (P[ov.31i4  AV,  ls.333 
EV),  -linen  EBrments' (Judg.l4i3RV;>  AV  -sheets,' 
mg.  •  shirts'),  an  anicle  of  domestic  manufacture  (Pr. 
/.(.),  which  was  considered  a  lumiiy  (Is.  /.c).  Accord- 
ing 10  Jer.  J^ii.'H  13  there  were  three  varieties  (a  sleeping- 
dolh,  a  garden^lreis,  and  a  sampler),  and  in  Af/ndcA. 
37  4  il  is  spoken  of  as  a  summer  garment  as  opposed  to 
the  «'j3-»  fur  winter  use.  In  ¥omd  84  it  is  used  of  a 
cunain,  and  in  /filASj^i  of  a  shroud.  From  these 
passages  it  may  be  concluded  that  idJIn  denotes  either 
in  genend  a  piece  of  linen  cloth,  such  as  a  sheet,  or 
more  specilicaUjr  a  linen  shin  worn  next  the  skin  (cp 
Moore. /..dx..  ad  tot.). 

The  idenlifioiuDn  of  jdiOii  with  Svi.  itdJlita  and  Cr.  riiMi 
(by  whkb  it  ii  rendered  in  •iave  in  1  >.  S 13,  where  Ihe  rendering 
B  Woe)  hu  been  doubted  (cp  Fiankcl,^) ;  il  nuy.  bowtver,  be 
OKUMCted  with  Ihe  Ab.  ntdmii  (Am.  Tab.  lalimH), '  numenl  - 
(q>  D»L  Au.  mVB  :  Wi.  A  m.  Thmlaf.  '  Gluiar '). 

6.  fiillm,  O'Brt,  it  rendered  'Imtn'  ia  Lcv.lSt?/ J9S9 
Dt,  SJ II  E«k. «.;/ Jei.  13 1 ;  («  Flak. 

7.  El,  i^((;en.41t>Ei.254  2Si3i3«279[9>om.] 
r«  iS  2S  5/  B  IS  39  356 1}  IS  3;  36  8  35  37  889 1«  iS  13  39  a/ 
s8  »7-»9  Prov.3lM  Eack-lBio  27;;  onoe  -^  [Kt., 
(follows],  Eiek.ieijtt.rendered^iIo'ffWor^ffinFiinS. 
is.  as  we  have  seen  above  {3).  the  older  equivalent  of  bit. 
Si!  is  not  improbably  of  Egyptian  origin,  being  identical 
with  Coptic  sMeni=  byssus.  and  so  apparently  contiecled 
with  Coptic  jilni/,  'toweare.'  Like  the  ^iVowik  t^Xk 
of  (Jreek  writers,  robes  of  ii!  formed  an  honourable 
dress  (Cien.4143).  It  was  a  chief  constituent  in  the 
more  ornamental  of  the  labemncle  hangings  and  of  the 
priestly  robes,  along  with  dyed  sluHs* — blue,  purple, 
and  scarlet.  The  '  hne  twined  linen'  ("it^  iW)  of  Ex. 
2S-2S  36-39  was  probably  woven  of  thrrads  spun  from 
a  still  finer  flax  than  thai  which  produced  Ihe  ordiiuuy 
S!;  we  may  compare  what  PWtty  (ISi.  %  a)  says  of  the 
specially  fine  Ciiman  flax :  na  id  marime  mimm, 
tingula  tarum  ilamina  etntfui  quiMquagtooJih  constat*. 
adding  that  in  the  still  more  wonderful  case  oF  the  famous 
linen  cuirass  of  Amasi*  each  thread  was  made  up  of  365 

what  pofectioD  the  arts  of  spinning  and  weaving  were 
carried  in  andent  Egypt- 

8.  (Um/,  -^n  (11.  199,t  •  pfemt,  AV  Nrr-woaKH,  mg. 
WHira  WoiKS,  RV  WHm  Cloth,  mg.  collon),  which  ti  a 


WEirr,  WHfollownliiyKVrewJAiSiiv.    Fo 
Ecciui.404  (•   •iisA^ni)  MC    Fiocic. 
nhH-  (Lk.!4iJ   Jn.  1(140  SOs^t),    plur. 
ndtrni'ilira.'AculOi.  llifXon  whichi 


ej,).     So 
efel  lO  Ih 


It  oi.««(Ml.'gT»Mk.Us'/l*<«Lk-*«S3t;  RVlinen 

1  So,  (on,  RV  in  Prov.  SI  34. 

3  AccordiW  10  Jewish  indiiion  (Mithna,  KiL^i)  Ihe  gsr- 

ibe  law  againit  ia'afitit,  T3CF1^.  Lev.  10 19  ('  ganncnl  of  linen 
and  woollen,' AV),  Dl.« ■!(.'.  .  •woollen and  Hnen  lojelher,' 
AV\    Dillmann  (on  Ei.  3»  4).  however,  ihink)  they  may  have 

t^t,  'woven.'  and  nrdj,  'falw'  (cp  Kn.  ad  !x.\  •'>  word 
•i^avw  oecuTt  again  in  Wisd.  2  it  (AV  'counurfeii.'  RV  '  baM 
BKUl-)  and  I&9  (-counierteii[i],'  EV>    Cp  Dttaa,  |  7.  col- 

>Cp  -fii  bAm.7i  Nab.ti;  (Souk,  Cr.,  13014 


LION 

cloth '  ccmiiilenlly) :  cp  EgypL  iAr>i/(>ee7)iisynonyniaui  with 
i«.i»»  1  cp  Mi.  ir  so  Mk,U4<  Lk.Mii  Jd.Ms/,  and.  ina, 
Judg.  H  ij,  iWna  [6LI,  v.*Uw  [At  n.  M. 

LntTEL.  On  the  sacredness  of  the  lintel  see 
ThresHuLU.  The  only  true  Hebrew  word  lor  -  lintel - 
is  F|lp^  maJiifk  (cp  Ass.  asiuppu),  Ex.  12jji/. 

For  W.  'dri'  (I  K.  <jO  RVnv.  givei  -posis'i  and  for 
■tree,  kapklSr  (Anufli),  AVrag.  and  RV  give  ■  chapilei<.).- 
SeotH>viTEii(.), 

UHQ8  (AiNOC  [Ti.  WH])  unites  with  Eubulus  and 
others  Jn  a  greeting  to  Timothy  (a  Tim.  431).  Accord- 
ing lo  Iren^us  {Adv.  Aorr,,  iii.Sj)  Linus  received  the 
bishopric  of  Rome,  not  from  Peter  as  first  bishop,  but 
from  '  the  apostles  '  (cp  Eiis,//£3i ;  and  the  lists  of  the 
seventy  disciples  compiled  by  Pseudo-Dorotbeus  atvd 
Pseudo-  H  i  ppoljtus ). 

IniheSyriac  r,«M,^  i^f  Simim  C(/4«,  where  he  ii  called 
Aiuut  or  liui  (ibe  /  or  h»  name  baving  be«n  laken  at  Ihe  tign 
of  the  accusative,  which  might  be  omiued),  he  lb  a  di&cipic  of 
Peter,  a  deacon,  whom  Ihe  apoAlle  maks  bithop  In  his  ^teod, 

be  read  before  Ibe  people ;  he  a  also  represented  as  taking  up 
Ihe  bodiei  of  Peter  anj  Paul  by  night  and  burying  ihcm.    One 

Roman  Church  on  aird  Sept.  According  10  the  Ronuii  Breviary 
he  was  an  Eirunan,  native  of  Volaierne.  and  wai  bitbop  of 

™iy-lhr«"d^°Bnd  it'  hliried  bi  ihe  Valican.  °  SchullB 

^i    Jf»/.    sjSS,   however,   has   ihown   that   there   was   no 

L  burying'place  in  the   Valican   bcToie  the  reign  of 

ine.  'Hamack  dates  the  episcopate  of  Llnut  A.  o.  64.76. 

o/I-cJnir^  Z/r.,  and  cp  Lighifoot,  ^V. 

EinUil.iii. 

UOH.  Few  animals  are  mentioned  more  frequently 
in  the  OT  than  the  lion  (t'tlis  Uo),  and  fanilliar 
jB__  acquaintance  wilh  its  habits  is  shown  by 
1. 1-Kn*  ^^  ^g^j,  ji^ji^  employed.  There  are 
five  Hebrew  words  for  lion,  which,  il  so  happens,  are 
collected  together  in  a  single  passage  (Job  4 10/ }. 

I.  'Jrf.  'aiyiA,  ">,  nT«,  the  common  word  for  a  (ull.grown 
lion.    The  cognate  word  in  Eth.  is  applied  10  any  wild  beati, 

3.  idSl,  K'a^  (v''t'>  eat,'  cp  Ar.  /a^>ii,  but  tee  Hominel, 
S.lifrtA.  iVi/.).  used  especially  of  the  lion™.  Gen.  499  Nu. 
tSi4  Joellt  (0  -w,  .n-w),  and  UiifyA,  irsy,  Eiek.  IBt,  and 
cp  alto  ihe  place-name  Brm-LEBAOTM  (nVMJ^  tn-JI).  [In  Pi. 
Ki7a[iu|  tit\,xi\  Ihe  lAU  or  'grenly  lion  lakes  the  placa 
of  the  dog  in  Che.'t  letl ;  cp  Doc,  1 3,  begin.] 

J.  klfUr,  'tVf  ('covered'— (".«..  wilL  hatrl),  a  young  and 
strong  lion ;  cp  Enk.  IS  if.  5  Ps.  17 11  (n  n-iM),  Eiek.  at  1}  «lc 

Chiuhibah. 

4.  idja.  ei:!t(v''to  be  tttong'X  Job*..  is.80t  (itB-aSi 

prov.  so  30  ;  cp  perhaps  Ihe  place-name  Laish. 

5.  «V,  '?ni^(v"io  cry  out').  Job4.o  10 16  (n-iit)  SSb* 
Hos.Gi4andPs.»li3(iiTB3)-  IdenliRed  by  Boch.  wiih  Ihe 
black  Syrian  lion  (cp  Pliny  8 17K    On  PtOl  13  s«  SmrEBT. 

AV  in  JobWl  renders  fntl'ia,  "Ibn'i  whelp*,'  RV,  how. 
ever,  -the  proud  beasis"  (cp  Talm.  r™^,  ' pride ">;  cp  RVi 
rendering  of  4l34[s6|:  Vg-^/u  »^rfi>;  Get..Buhl, 'noble 
bcatttofprey'-f.,    'iheBon.'    A***/,  however,  teems  to  be 


See  hit  Chn 


:ienilyat 


In  Job? 


n  Job« 


thouM  probably  be  fl^  {•  p.  j 
P«h.,  Michaelis,  eit). 

A  study  of  the  parallelism  in  the  differeni  passagei 
will  show  that  the  above  words  for  lion  were  more  or 
less  inierchangeable.  The  Rabbinical  writers  did  not 
see  this  :  ihey  sought  lo  assign  each  name  10  a  particular 
part  of  the  lion's  life.  For  instance,  most  unreasonably, 
^\  (no.  4)  was  said  to  mean  an  old.  decrepit  lion.  In 
reality  r-^  means  the  precise  opposite — a  lion  *  which 
lurnelh  nol  away  for  any'  (Prov.  SOjo)— i.*.,  one  in  ils 
full  strength. 

It  is  plain  enough  that  lions  were  a  source  of  danger 
in  ancient  Palestine,      The  reedy  swamps  of  the  Jordan 

-  t,        4       (Jer.4&i9  5O44  Zech.llj,   cp   Rel.  Pal. 

3.  lUvnU.  ^^^)^  jIjp  recesses  of  Mts.  Hermon  and 
Scnir  (Cant4B).  and  the  desert  S.  of  Judah  (Is. 306), 


yLiOOglc 


LION 

were  their  Tavounle  haunts.  They  are  no  longer  found 
ID  Palestine,  (hough  they  are  mentioned  as  late  as  the 

jungles  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  They  have 
probably  disappeared  from  Arabia.'  bul  abound,  accord- 
ing to  Layatd,"  in  Khuiistan.  In  a  few  parts  of  India 
Ihejr  are  not  unknown  ;  '  bul  everywhere,  even  in  Africa, 
they  show  a  tendency  to  disappear  before  the  encroach- 
ments of  man.  In  bisloric-il  times  the  lion  ranged  over 
Syria,  Arabia.  Asia  Minor,  and  the  country  S.  of  Ihe 
Balkans,  besid™  the  whole  of  Africa  and  the  greater 
part  of  northern  and  central  Hindustan. 

In  its  habits  Ihe  lion  is  mraiogamous.  The  number 
of  young  produced  at  a  birth  varies  from  two  to  four. 
_  ji_K-t,  '"''  '*  commonly  three ;  the  m-ile  helps  to 
'■  ""■"■■  rear  the  whelps  by  providing  food  for  them, 
and  he  also  takes  part  in  teaching  them  lo  provide  for 
themselves  (cp  Eiek.  IBiff.  Nah,  2ii[ij]).  Lions  do 
not  entirely  depend  on  the  food  Ihey  kill,  but  will  ea.t 
dead  bodies  even  in  an  advanced  stale  of  decomposition. 
As  a  rule  they  are  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  though 
occasionally  seen  by  daylight,  and  their  habit  of  lurking 
in  sectM  places  is  often  referred  lo  by  Ihe  OT  writers 
(PS.IO9  17i9  job38}9/  Lam.3io  Jer.47  and  Dt. 
83n).  The  lion  was  the  shepherd's  terror  (cp  Mic. 
6b[7]);  more  than  onc«,  as  David  told  Saul,  he  had 
to  rescue  a  lamb  from  a  lion's  Jaws*  (i  S.  17j4  RV  ;  cp 
Am.  3 11).  Ordiitary  shepherds  had  to  band  themselves 
together  to  drive  off  the  enemy  (Is.  31 4,  and  see  Am. 
3[i).  Not  unfrequently  men  were  attacked  (i  K. 
13  S4.^  20  36). 

It  secmini  if  the  diminished  populHEon  of  Samaru  after  Ihe 
caplivily  WETC  much  plagued  by  liou<9  K.  1734^).  Thii  il 
teprMBiwd  u  a  judgment;  a  limilai  itory  ii  lold  of  Deeius  <«e 
Rel.  Pal.  gb/.).  Genenlly  '  DU>n-«KK  '^are  Ihe  old  lions  who, 
wiih  diminished  iciiviiy  and  broken  i«ih,  find  it  difficult  lo 
captuie   big  (sinw.      On  Benaiih'a  eiploil  (a  S.  IS »)  see 

The  lion's  roar  is  a  favourite  figure  applied  to  enemies 
(Ps.22.3(.4]  Prov.28i5   Zeph.  83),  to  false    prophets 

«.  Poatlul  <'^'^'  ^2">''  "*  '*"  ^""^  °^  '^  ™"'''' 
.iw™  monarch  (Prov.  IBti.  20j),  to  Ihe  wrath  of 
•"""lO"-  GodUer.253oJoel3U].a).andtothe(u,y 
of  Ihe  devil  ( i  Pet.  58).  Olher  references  are  made  to 
his  open  mouth  ready  10  rend  the  helpless  (Ps.  22ii  {93] 
aTim.4ij}.  to  his  chasing  his  victims  (Ps.Tifs]  Job 
10 16),  and  lo  his  powerful  teeth,  symbols  of  strenglh 
(Joel  16  Ecctus.  21 7  Rev.  Si).  In  Gen.  49$  Ihe  iribe  of 
Judah  is  compared  to  a  lion  ;  hence  the  Messi 
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The  s 


e  title  : 


3  Dan  ii 


Dl. 


>.  and  to  all  Israel  in  Nu.  2314249;  also  lo  Saul 
and  Joiuithan  in  a  S.  1 33,  and  lo  Judas  the  Maccabee  in 
t  Mace.  34  a  Mace.  11 11.  David's  Gadite  guard  are 
called  '  lion-faced '  (i  Ch.  12§| ;  see  also  Ariel. 

To  hunt  lions  was  Ihe  sport  of  kings.*  Amenholep 
III.  boasts  of  having  slain  loa  lions  during  ihe  first  (en 
D  Lion*  y"'  °^  '''^  reign;   'two  i3si  of  lions  {]' 


hniiUiiB. 


lao)   1 
b4ni-pal  cl 


ingle- 


handed,  and  this  exploit  was  not  uncommon  among  his 
predecessors.  Under  the  laler  kings  lions  were  sought 
out  in  jungles,  caught  in  snares,  and  preserved  for  the 
royal  spori.  Bow  and  arrows,  or  a  sword,  daggers, 
and  spears  were  the  weapons  of  the  hunters.'  In  Pales- 
line,  as  we  gather  from  Csek.  194  3.  a  pit  would  be  dug, 
or  a  net  prepared,  by  which  ihe  Uon  might  be  caught 
and  then  confined  in  a  cage  (ijlD,  f.  9+,  AV  "ward,' 

'  Dough! y.  .4 r.  Dfs.itia. 

>  AViuTY*  iZMd  ill  Simafm,  3  4S 

'  °- '-    '■'-''■  ■'--Kajai,: 

■  For  Ihe  lion  as  rcpiesenled  ujnn  Egypiiin  and  AiS] 
*  HouBhton,  ie. 


''*''  **°'  represented  the  strength  of  th 
and  terrible  God  of  heaven.  In  Babylonian  mythology 
(he  lion  is  the  symbol  of  summer-heat.  N  ERtiAL  [f .  V. }. 
the  god  of  summer-heal,  is  represented  as  a  lion-god. 
It  is  not,  however,  a  probable  view  thai  the  opening 
exploit  in  ihe  career  of  Samson  (Judg.lij)  is  to  be 
directly  explained  by  Ihis  symbolism  (Sleinthal).  More 
probably,  hke  Gilgamei'  and  (he  Phcenicion  god  Mcl- 
kart,'  the  hero  Samson  was  represented  as  h««ng  his 
land  from  dangerous  animals,  which  in  turn  may  have 
been  suggested  by  the  conflict  of  (he  solar  god  Marduk 
with  the  dragon  Tidmat  In  Egypt  the  lion-headed 
goddess  (Sekhet)  was  Ihe  patron  of  Bubastis,  l^tonio- 
polis,  and  other  cities ;  and  at  Baalbek,  according  lo 
Damasdus  (i'lV.  Md.  203),  the  protecting  deity  was 
worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  lion. 

More  &mouK,  however,  is  Ihe  gresi  AnxMan  lion-god  Ya- 
ghmh,  i.r.,  ■  proleclor ' (ep  Kor.  i'jw.'lsi).  Such  namo  as 
'Atld-  ond  'Obiid-VlEhaih  among  ihe  Ijoreish  siigiesl  ibal  he 
was  worshipped  by  Mohanwied's  own  nibc.  YagnOth*  is  of 
Venuniie  origin,  and  the  name  has  been  idrnlified  by  Kobettson 
Smiih(Xi/.  Stm.a>4y,  cp  Wellhausen,  Hiid.OI  j^t  wiih  die 
Edomile  Jeush  (f.c).    LabwAn  (cp  ir3^>  and  Laiib  (a  p-^?) 


;  Ht/.Snt.m 


e.  f/n-d.l?<  igj'. 


LITTER.  Thai  litlers  were  in  use  in  Palestine  before 
ihe  Greek  period  is  clear,  not  only  from  the  pathetic 
allusion  in  Dt.  28 s6,  but  also  from  Gen.  81  }«(£),  where 
Rachel  is  said  lo  have  hidden  her  (eraphim  in  the 
■camel's  furniture,'  which  should  probably  rather    be 

In  the  phnst  T^?  II  (B  ri  ir^yfi«T«  ifv  nfiiAav)  ^3 
b  so  called  from  die  round  shape  of  Ihe  litter.  In  Iv  Wio  0 
tendHS  nnj-ia  by  n-ih;  Ihlnkinj  of  1?  (we,  however, 
•     "■  re.  in  facl,"  shaded 'by  an 


iwning  iltetched  on  Ihe  wooden 
Usually,  one  may  suppose, 


Lhe  litters  were  not  Ijome  by 
men.  out  were  01  a  size  10  swing  on  the  back  of  a  mule, 
'The  Damascus  litter,'  says  Doughiy  {/Ir.  Dts.  \tt). 
■  is  commonly  a  cradle-like  frame  with  its  lilt  for  one 
person,  (wo  such  being  laid  in  balance  upon  a  mute's 
back ;  others  are  pairs  housed  in  together  like  a  bed- 
stead under  one  gay  canvass  awning.'  The  Arabian 
litters,  which  were  '  charged  as  a  houdah  on  a  camel's 
back,'  seemed  to  this  traveller  (2  tSt)  more  comfortable. 
Burckhardl  describes  these  as  sometimes  five  feet  long 
(see  Knobcl-Dillm. .  on  Gen.  31 34).  A  represenuiion 
of  an  old  Egyptian  litter  is  given  by  Wilkinson  {Aac. 
£,f.  ItJi,  no.  199);  on  the  Greek  ^pt'tor  and  the 
Roman  Uctica.  Smith's Z>i'«.  C/flJi.  Ant.  {i.v.  'Lectjca') 
may  be  consulted. 

The  word  ^priof  has  been  supposed  by  many  lo 
occur  in  a  Hebraised  form  in  Cant.  8j.  If  true,  (his 
has  an  obvious  bearing  on  the  important  question 
whether  there  are  any  books  in  lhe  OT  belonging  10 
the  Greek  period,  and  directly  influenced  by  the  Greek 
language  and  even  Creek  ideas.  No  word  for  •  litter' 
occurs  in  Ecelesiastes,  bul  in  Cant.  3?  RV  righlly  renders 
nf  D  (ffli/MA  /  see  BED,  3  3)  '  litter.'—'  Behold  it  is  lhe 
litter  of  Solomon '  (kWijj,  UcIuIus).  The  bridegroom 
(honoured  by  thcextravagant  title 'Solomon')  is  supposed 
10  be  borne  in  (he  cen(re  of  a  procession,  sitting  in  a 
litter  or  palanquin  {cp  a  S.  831,  where  the  same  word 
means  'bier' — irXfnj,  firclmm).  According  to  (he 
generally  received  view,  this  'li((er'  or  'palanquin'  is 


I  See  Smith -Sayce,   Ckaldmtn  Cnuiii,    iUusi 
om  M'empSii'cW™ "  '    «"  on      on  ai 


1   opp. 


vGoogle 


LITTLB  ONES 
called  in  V.  g  by  another  terra'  ([^-iMl  S  ^p(e]i«r). 
which  Roberlson  Smith  incUned  to  explain  from  Sanskril 
(see  Pai^nquin),  but  most  scholars  (so  e.g.,  Bu.  and 
Sitsfr..  bul  nol  Del.)  r^ard  as  a  Greek  loan-won]  = 
^opcuw.  (Id  the  Midrash  on  Cant,  p-^ii  is  explained  by 
(Sine  =  ^<>p>l*ui).  The  Greek  derivalion  is  supported  t^ 
■  panial  parallelism  between  the  account  of  Solomon's 
litter  in  Cant.  3ia  and  thai  of  the  ^ptia  in  a  festal 
procession  of  Antiochus  Epipharves  (Alhen.  5j  ;  cpCAN- 
TlCLES,  8  15).  To  this  view  three  objections  may  be 
raised,  (i)  The  ^opciw  was  borrowed  by  die  Greeks 
from  Asia,  (a)  If  a  Greek  (or  Sanskril)  loan-word  were 
used  at  all.  it  uould  be  in  v.  7,  not  in  v.  9.  The 
native  word  nitlaA  would  be  flppropriately  used  10 
explain  the  foreign  word ;  but  after  the  litter  has  been 
brought  before  us  as  a  mitlah.  we  do  not  expect  to  be 
told  that  '  king  Solomon  made  himself  a  ^pettr.' 
The  niirounding  conicil  '»  fiill  of  dinkullta  which  lujgst 

*p3n  from  lh«  ml  of  Ihe  panagv.    We  may  suppoH  ih&I  pnDIt 

emtndation»(nolablythaiof  nDW^.Tfor^^l.  D'sdS**  for  pj^d 
[i«PuBi;LBi,and_E')an(w.T3nir  Ik*  Ebosy]),  ih»  dMcripiion 
Chfc  JQX  U  5«^  [1899!),- 

Whal  D  il  that  CX1I7IH  up  from  the  wildetneu 
Ukc  pillan  of  smoke  ; 

Wiih  ^  ip^^of  the  i^idlam^ 
'surrounded  bvw^.ri'n.1: 

"'jfaJfciirofl! 


sword  on  hii  thi^h 


Id  pilbri  he  made  of  * 

I  u  bock  of  gold, 
luicBi— alnua-wood  I 


Come  fonh,  y 

And  behold  the  ki.„. 
In  Ihe  crown  wirh  which  hi*  nuHber  crowned  him 


'hich  hii  DuHbi 
le  joy  ofSu  hewt. 


And  ia  Ihe  day  of  the  Joy  1 
Thu),  besides  ^i;;  -if,  (a)  ;ifO,  miffoA,  but  not  affirytn 
(whkb  il  really  nonuitieni,  ucepl  in  MH\  means  liner.  So 
I,  fdb.  In  Is.  H so,  unleu  'can  (fm  mulet)*  be 


*j^)!      Htnce 


;  AV. 


":  A^"'  hora 


'--'i),  a 


Ihe  denom.  Ai^^vvm,   properly  '  10  dri^ 


LITTLE  0H£8  ()er.  14  j).     See  Nobles. 
LHTLE  OWL  (013).  Lev.1117.     SeeOwL. 
UTUBOT.    See  Psalhs,  Hymns.  Sacrifice. 

rence  to  the  weight 


LiVEB  (135.  ■  heavy."  wilh  re 
of  the  hver ;  htt&p).  It  is  important  to  negii 
noticine  the  sacredness  of  the  liver.  Repeatedly 
■  lYit yitkirtlli  of  (or.  upon)  the  liver'  is  directed  I 
bumed  upon  the  sacrificial  aliar. 

TheHeb-phiasaan  l^n  nVj'.^  Ei.  W 19  Lev,  B  it  35 
T31T^  >?,  Lev.34ioi5ii>fiii™n3}.no'n'B,Uv 


Drivei 


I  CpMishna,.5'^iI>4(t9>i],  for  iht  hit  use  of  r 
bridal  palanquin, 

3  Fesh.  kitkr  kaidlt.Xa.  'the  cDUR  (T)  of  ihe  live 
Tarf.  HWB.  I.t,  imn.  Tbe»n>eletnlinMH.f.i 
where  il  is  prohituled  cm  the  day  of  Aimemenl  10  fi 
who  has  been  biiien  \y  a  mad  dog  ihe  animal'i  133 
bonKTopaihic  mode  of  uealmem  was  podcnlly  cuil^ 
aBoS 


amonrlhefaipar.soflheioiinial.    Ai  all  evenuiheold  inler- 
pcejaiion  'lobe  of  ihc  liv«r'  <•,  Jos.  ^Kf.ilLei,  eic)  has 

In  Tob.  6t-iA  89,  there  is  a  reference  lo  the  use  of 
the  liver  of  a  fish  in  exorcisms ;  its  employment  in 
divination  has  been  already  referred  to  in  connection 
wilh  Ezek.  21ai  [16],  See  DIVINATION,  §  a  (3),>  and 
cpOefele,  Z.-I /■ff  20  [1900],  311^ 

Bul  why  was  this  part  of  the  viscera  so  especially 
sacred?  Because  the  liver  contested  with  the  heart  Ihe 
honour  of  being  the  central  organ  of  life.  Wounds  in 
the  liver  were  therefore  thought  to  be  mortal'  ;  e.g.. 
Prov.  7"3.  'a  dart  through  his  liver,'  and  Lam.  2n. 
•my  liver'  (l[ '  my  bowels,'  bul  6  and  I'esh.  -lij)  is 
poured  out  upon  the  earth,'  are  each  of  them  a  peri- 
phrasis for  death.  Being  therefore  so  sacred,  the  liver 
w.-is  nol  to  be  eaien.  but  lo  be  returned  lo  the  gii'er  of 
life  (see  RlilNS), 

We  can  now  underslnnd  the  Assyrian  usage  by  which 
kabittu  (  =  135)  became  equivalent  to  tibbut  'heart,'' 
and  are  not  surprised  lo  find  a  group  of  passages  in  OT, 
in  which  -UJ  has  to  be  restored  for  the  faulty  tjj  (tSaf) 
ofMT.  In  Ps.  76  Is]  the  keen-wilted  OratorianHoubi. 
ganl  long  ago  read  '  and  pour  out  my  liver  on  the  dust ' 
{!|W:  icyS  -ija* ;  cp  Lam.2ii),  and  in  Ps.  I69  [B]. 
'Therefore  my  heart  is  glad,  my  mind  exulls"  (-!3j  ^ivi). 
remarking  that  '  in  the  Scriptures  the  liver  is  the  seat  of 
joy  and  sorrow';  and  in  Gen,  496  he  follows  0  (ri 
ijmird  *wf)  in  reading  13^  'my  liver'  for  "lif  ■my 
glory.'  In  Ps.  3O13  [>a]  979  [3]  IO81  [i]  similar  cot- 
rections  are  necessary  :  perhaps  also  in  Is.  16 11  (lU 
for '3^  ;  cpLam.Eii).*  T.  K.  C. — S.  A.  C. 

II7IH0  CREATUKE8.     SeeCHRRUB  i.,  9  1. 

LIZABD.  Tristram  has  described  forty-four  species 
and  tweniy-eight  genera  of  the  group  Laceililia  found 
at  the  present  day  in  Palestine.  'They  live  in  great 
numbers  in  the  sandy  desert  and  generally  in  the 
wilderness,  and  are  among  the  commonest  animals  the 
traveller  meets  wilh.  Amongst  those  most  frequently 
found  he  mentions  ihe  Lactria  viridit  and  L.  lavii 
and  Ihe  wall  lizards  belonging  lo  the  genus  Zooloca. 
Another  not  unimportanl  species,  called  the  Monilor 
tiihiieui.  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians  as  destroying  the  eggs  and  the  young  of  the 
crocodile.  Although  the  litard  is  mentioned  only  once 
in  AV,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  this  is  the 
animal  referred  10  in  the  following  Heb.  words : — 
1.  3J,  fJ*<t.*v.  lli9,SAV  ToKToisB,  RV  Gbbat  Li»»d). 


t^fi 


lifiti — a  liiard  wilh  a  powerful  la 


h  Ihe 


things  (Lev.  I.C.),  and  unce  il  it  followed  by  vq-o^  {' 
kind ')  is  probably  a  generic  term,  in  whk:h  case  the  f 
nsmc)  in  n  30  are,  as  RVim.  suggesii,  (hose  of  difftte 

*■  "a*!.  '*"J***  (Lev.  II 30,  RV  Gbcko),  AV  Fieri 


Vellh.  Htid.n  133/;  WRS/t«/. 


'  Cp  Asch.  Atom.  43i.tivy*"**P^4irap,of4htart-wound. 

'  For  the  paralleliim  oflheMwordnee  Del.  j^ii.  A/WJiiT. 
Del.  renders  ia«i*»i>  only  ■  Gem  Hi  h.'  Hut  Jenien  (A'sMo/  1 1 
n.)  give,  /o.liverja)  inward  p.il=cenlre;  and  Mu«i-ArooU 

<  One  may  hope  that,  as  Schleusner  suggeilt  {Ltx,,  (.T>.) 
the  V<><>  or  e  in  I  S.  1»  1}  IM  is  a  corruplion  uf  a  Greek  tiani. 
liieiation  of  T33.  Theod.  has  jrofcii:  bui  Aq.  tA  nr  rAiitn ; 
cpi)(.8ij»(K)o.X    See  Bed.  II  3,4  ("0. 

>  Hiidgon  Nah.  I J  reads  3^1.  'the  liiaid'  (i.(„  Nineveh)  for 


•  According  u>  Doughty  {Ar.  Dtt.  1  jo)  the  /*i» 

is  an  edible  sprawling  liiaid,  fullest  Lenolh  a  yard  wilh  lai 
nsidered  a  delicacy.    The  cokiur  is  l.lackiih  and  gi«i 


■peeked  above  the  pale  yeliomisb  u 
ulted  for  Ihe  nomai^inilk  bottles. 


.«] 


,ck.<h.ndgieen. 
y,  and  il.  skin  is 


y  Google 


J.  n>,  kUk  {it.,  RV  Land-croo 


le),  AV  Chahelkoh 


J.  QDh,  jj»c/  {/4.,  AV  Snail;  ni^x,  lactrla:  cp  Sun. 
Raihi,  K<ni.>.  RV  Sand.|.1»iid,  »  Boch^  who  idenlilict  il  wiib 

■be  fuel  ihal  iu  f«l  are  alnuu  invitibbe,  ii  orun  aWcA  by  ihc 

«.  rifpin,  linitmetlt  (.Ih.,  (Km  D^i,  'u  bnuhi,  Mow,'  AV 
Mole  \  (aianAa^ ;  iW/aX  (iptaincd  u  the  '  mole '  (which  ill 
pedc  ■  (cp  Pah.).     Il  is  «ry  common'ly  taken  to  bt  Ihc  Ck*«K. 


f/r/AV;  Iboxe/  [Pcih.D.9  u  raiher  Ihi  lintd  <»  RV),  the 
nrerence  being  to  lh«  foci  (hat  a  hanntcu  linjd  may  be  held 
in  the  hands  with  impunity.  n'COr  '^  ibc  reridervig  of  the 
ir  W|pS  (above),  and  >)uil  of  the  Sam.  1 


Then 


,  flrf  fee.). 


hably  di 


Tlie   IlBird,    Ihough    ealen    somelimes    by   Arabian 

old  tradition  relates  that  Mohammed  forbade  it  as  food, 
because  he  thought  the  liiard  was  the  offspring  of  an 
Israelite  clan  which  had  been  transformed  inio  reptiles 
(RS  SB  ;  Doughty,  Ar.  Dts.  1  396).  This  has  a  sugges- 
tion of  (oteniism.  and  thai  (he  Heard  was  a  sacred  animal 
seems  10  be  borne  out  by  the  occurrence  of  tlie  Ar.  4"^^ 
(jx)  as  the  eponym  of  a  widespread  tribe  (A'l'ji.  198), 
and  also  by  the  recolleclion  of  Ihe  imporlanl  port  the 
flesh,  bones,  and  skin  of  the  licard  have  played  in 
ma|^l  and  medicinal  preparations.' 

LOAF  (-IJ3.  Ex.29»j  etc.;  DT^,  iK.Uj  ett ; 
&pTOC,  Mk.Sit].     See  Bread. 

LO-AIOn  (W  {<$).  Hos.  lo.     See  Lo-ri;hamah. 

LOAH  (n^ttE:<|,  I  S.  2ao.  The  sense  U  unique  ;  see 
]»a.    cpSAUL,  1 1. 

LOCI(^P),  RVCanLCjetc    See  DooR. 

LOCKS.  Five  Hebrew  words  correspond  10  '  lock ' 
(once)  or  'locks'  (of  hair)  in  AV;  bul  one  of  these 
(/unMtiA.  nai)  is  more  correctly  rendered  '  veil '  in  RV  ; 
see  Veil. 

I.  ir}»,//r»',  Ihe  full  hair  of  the  heid^Au.  >iVrii,  Nu.«s 
EEek.  44911.     OnaiuppoiedcauDf  tbefeni.  plui.  in  Judg.  Sa, 

I.  nif,  r'f'l.  >  fotelock,  Eieli.  Sjt.  Aq.  Theod.  x)!^. 
■vAsv  (' fringe,' cp  Fhincks,  n.  i_).  TbcnienTian  of  the  forelock 
In  canDedion  with  eotaiic  eipenencn  ii  unique.    Cp  Kaw,  |a. 

3.  n^p,  Ifiamffeili  (mininan  in  MH  and  Syr.X  CanI.II  a  lit. 
Cp  CahtiCLBS.  I  I;  (i),  and  on  the  fonn  lee  KO.  3  I,  p.  199. 

4.  rhB^nO.  maktlfhSlk,  propeily  '  plaits,'  in  conneciion  with 
the  long  b^  of  Samson,  Judg.  IS  1319.    CpHAia,  \-i. 

IiOCtlBT.  The  biblical  references  to  the  locust  are 
of  much  interest,  though  the  Hebrew  text  may  perhaps 
'  e  criticism.  The  species 
1  is  intended  is  usually  supposed 
>e  the  Sckisloarca  pmgrina.  formerly 
known  as  Acridium  pengrinnm.  This  species,  like 
all  the  locusts  of  ordinary  language,  belongs  to  the 
Orihoplcra  and  to  the  family  Acridiidr.  not  to  the 
Lxuslida.  a  name  which  has  produced  much  con- 
fusion. The  species  at  the  present  day  extends  from 
North-West  India  lo  llie  west  coast  of  Northern  Africa ; 
it  is  the  only  Old-World  species  of  the  genus,  all  other 

1  With  ^cp  Del.  n^£ic.,  and  see  Lag.  .S>iiil.  1  IJt. 

*  The  Pesh.  reading  is  anolhei  form  of  »g»l  ;  fee  FbRRBT. 

■  Cp  the  Wilchei  Kenc  in  Macbeth,  Act  iv.  'Sc  1. 


and  mtbtU. 


To  iltuunte  the  great  dislanc«  that  can  be  mrerwl  by 
theK  insects  it  may/bc  nKniioned  ihai  in  1865  a  v«sel  bound 
fTom  Bordeaux  la  Boston  »as  invaded  by  S./trr^na  when 
iKio  miles  from  the  nearer  land,  after  which  lor  two  dayi  Ihe 
air  was  full  of  locusts  which  settled  all  over  the  ship.     In  1889 

is  shown  by  the  Government  Kepoits  on 'the  dnliucHDn  of 
locusts  in  Cyprus.    In  iSSt  over  t3«>  Ions  of  locust  egE>  had 


Ihe  island  in  1883. 

The  eggs  are  laid  in  Ihe  ground  by  means  of  the 
powerful  ovipositor  of  the  female,  the  deposition  usually 
being  in  remote  and  uncultivated  lands.  On  leaving 
the  egg  the  young  Immedintety  cast  their  skiu,  an 
operation  repeated  about  the  6th.  i3lh.  aist,  31SI 
and  50th  day.  Although  the  wings  attain  their  perfect 
development  and  the  locust  becomes  capable  of  Higlit 
and  of  forming  su-arms  only  at  the  6lh  and  last  moult, 

the  land  in  great  armies  devouring  every  blade  of  grass 
and  every  leaf  of  plants  and  shrubs  (cp  Joel  I4  j).  The 
most  striking  effects,  however,  are  caused  by  the  swarms 
of  migratory  locusts  (si-e  above)  ;  these,  coming  out  o( 
a  clear  sky,  darken  the  sun  (Ex.  lOij)  and  in  a  short 
time  devour  every  green  thing,  the  coining  together  of 
their  moulh  appendages  even  producing  a  perceptible 
noise  as  they  eat  their  way  through  the  country  (cp  Joel 
2s).  They  are  therefore  an  apt  figiu^  for  su-arming 
hordes  (Judg.  6s  7  "  Jer.  4613  Judith  2».  and  cp  Jerome 
on  Joel  1 6 :  quid  enim  lecustis  innumeraHHut  it 
fortius;  quibui  kttmana  indns/ria  nsiittrt  non  potfit]. 
Their  habit  of  banding  together  led  a  proverb-writer  to 
class  them  among  the  little  things  of  this  earth  which 
are  wise  (Pr.3017).  The  likeness  they  bear  10  horses 
was  also  noticed  (Joel  2*  Rev.  87.  and  cp  the  ItalLtn 

anee.  When  the  hot  sun  beats  powerfully  upon  them, 
they  literally  'flee  a\t-ay.  and  the  place  is  not  known 
where  lheyare'*(Nah.3i7).  Fortunately  the  visits  of 
the  swarms  are.  as  a  rule,  not  annual,  tmt  recur  only 
aAer  a  lapse  of  some  years,  ihough  the  period  is 
imcertoJn ;  the  cause  of  the  immense  destruction  of 
locust  life  which  this  indicates,  and  still  more  the  cause 
of  the  sudden  recrudescence  of  aclivily,  ore  at  present 
tmknown. 
LocuBis  are  ftvquentlymentioned^  the  ancients  as  an  article 

and  wings  are  removed  and  Ihe  iKxiy  fried  in  builei  oi  oil,  am 

said  lobe  not  unpalatable.    On  Ml.Sf  tee  at  end  of  anicle. 
Hiere  are  nine  words  in  the  OT  taken  to  mean  the 

locust,  and  although,  according  to  the  Talmud,  there 
g  Nimn.  ^■"^  *°""  *"'  species  in  Palestine  (cp 
S.  nunn.    i_,^^j,„[,n.    Zoo/,    d.    Talm.    a86  f.\.    we 

cannot,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  apportion  a  distinct 

species  to  each  Hebrew  word. 

'-  "Jllfi  I'^vt  (prop,  'niultiplier';iiif|{t,ppovxot  [Lev.  Ills 
I  K.  837),  arWAtBot  [Nah.  B  i;]X  is  ihe  usual  word  for  locust. 

Egyptian pla«ue(Ei.  10 ..19. we EiioBUs ii.. 1 3 ;  ii-. col,  1449)- 
In  Judg.  (I5  T  11  Jer.  4«»3  (oh  Mao  AV  lenders  Ghasshoppf... 
( In  Pt.lOa  33,  '  I  am  tosseJ  up  and  down  a>  the  kKUtt '  (EV)  is 
hardly  correct :  Kau.  US  gives  '  I  am  shnken  out.'    •mtni  !> 

cplt.SS,.     So  Che.  V>i.l4  ;  cp|3.) 

9.  ojr'ii,  rWirn.(ir™iiitIBAFLD,in  EV  the  Bald-loci-st 
(Lev.  IIm),  cp  Aram.  npSo,  ■  lo  consume.' which  in  the  Targ. 
represenll  JJ*^.     Perhaps  n  Tryialis  with  itl  long  smooth  head 

3.  ^Jin,(lafy*/(Lev.ll9i):ieeBEHTLt 

4.  3JR,  f^it^Cv/'tabide,  occonceal'TsufHr.  butinLev.lIai 


'?P., 


Job  SB  90  RV:  'Ha't  >hou  made  him  to  leap  at  the 

';  and  ti.SS4.  [In  F.cclus.  4S17  |i»l  Ihe  (all  of  snowii 
to  <he  flying  down  of  birds  and  10  Ihe  lighting  of  the 
-«  i»j)it  laraAAnwa  (marg.  wn)  imi  |Wg"  nillOl 


vGoogle 


IS33  K40»  i£ccla.I2j)  but  ii 
liiinta  10  in  Nu.  1^33  (xe  n.  1), 


ihe  generii:  wrni  (or  locuMs  (cp  Lewywhn,  ic).     Cp  ihe  proper 
S.    DI|,flf>dM.'  KcPAUtU-WOIH. 

«■  Pi0.'«**<'"*''"';ft-**";  i-(.«iBja,6I.<^iu.ml!r 
CAHKUWOUlOia  RV  regularly)  or  Catrrpillh.'  Some  kind 
of  locuKI  H  mouil,  or  pobibZy  &  ytHin;  kocuiL  la  Jer  frlif 
^/,-*  jrfMdr  <Tco  pS'^  ■  ™j*  CRIerailler '  (or  '  cwiktrworm  i 
denoles  ume  Ipedlil  kind.     Tlx  Vf .  hll  bmlnm  acMhalum.* 

7.  SxSl,  iffUf^i  {probably  '  linklei,'  tptiaip^X  nuy  be  loint 
ipecie  of  iiuecl  noted  fa  iu  Miidcnl  pwse.  nicb  it,  in  Dt. 
(DM  t^'che.  P'-/*.  lt..<l^  IkIx'Aol  fonnHlible  ttelK^fly, 
ihe'mllaLyi'of  the  Gallms.'  Bui  oiherriew.  of  oTOsi^b 
in   Is.  U.  an  poniblE.    See  below  |  1  and  cp  iJ.,  iSOT, 


16-46}.  idS  (linei  40-46)1  note,  alio, 
■  iltwingi,^  and  Rrt  ■  the  nutlini 


AVir 

ofwinu 

e.  D-ai,  '9l),£#^iH(p1vr.),/Ji^j'(r:olleclive)— i,A,'»ninn't 
-(i.l^')i  moally  rendered  CHASSMornR  (cp  Nah.  S  %jfi  | 
nrw),;  bm  in  Am.  T  ..  in  AV»«..  '  g.een  wonn..' 

g.  ron,  4diI/('uinsiuner,'q)ilKverb'«nDt.£8]S;  Ipvrifi^; 
and  AK^XKiCh.BKhin  >  K.Ss;  9Ch.0M  Ps.TB4«I^l^; 

or  the  above,  nos,  1-4  were  classed  among  dean 
winged  things  antl  were  allowed  (o  be  eaten  (Lev. 
llji/,  P;  cp  Clean,  §  11);  Ihey  are  described  as 
having  '  legs  above  their  feet'  (v^fi^  ^Sbd  D'pTl),  whence 
it  would  appear  that  a  distinction  was  maile  between 
leaping  locusts,  lallaloria.  and  those  which  run.  mr- 
leria.  A  similar  distinclion  is  made  by  the  Arabs 
between  the/o™  (riding)  and  the  rdjil  (going) ;  cp  also 
3Ch.SiB,  Pesh.  iamfd parfhd  ini-taMld.  In  Ihe  vivid 
account  of  Ihe  locust  plague  in  Joel  1/  (see  JOELii., 
g  5,  and  cp  Driver's  Comm. )  four  of  the  above  are 
mentioned  in  the  order  51*9  (Joel  I4).  The  fact  Ihnl 
Ihe  order  in  Sis  is  difierent  (1695)  makes  il  improb- 
able thai  these  words  can  be  taken  to  refer  10  locusts 
in  different  stages  of  growth. 

There  are  a  few  passages  which  have  not  jet 
been  discussed.  In  Is, I81  the  land  'that  sends  am- 
,  bnssadors  by  Ihe  sea '  is  neither  '  the  land 
of  the  rustlings  of  wings '  nor  ■  Ihe  land 
of  strident  creatures  with  wings'  (see 
above,  g  a  [s]}.  The  most  probable  reading  is  '  Ha 
Cush!  land  of  the  Streams  of  Gihon'  ;  Gihon  is  Ihe 
name  of  the  upper,  or  Ethiopian,  cotu^e  of  the  Nile  (see 
Haupt,  SBOT,  'Isaiah'  [Heb,]  109);  the  right  words 
have  B  twofold  representation  in  the  Heb.  text,  though 
both  times  in  a  comipl  form.  The  difficult  clause  al  the 
end  of  Am.  7 1,  following  Ihe  reference  10  the  '  fonna- 
tion '  of  certain  locusts,  evidently  needs  criticism.  EV 
gives.  '  and  lo.  il  was  the  latter  growth  after  the  king's 
mowings,'  a  somewhat  obscure  enplanation  (see  Mow- 
ings). Bui  'latter  growth'  (cp*?)  surely  required  no 
explanalion.  On  the  other  hand,  something  more 
might  well  have  been  expeeied  about  the  locusts.  S 
■   ■■       ~     "  -  ■   "  anX*iti.     The 


LDUBcnlt  , 


gives  cat  ISoi  ppcvvpt  tU  yiirf  i  ^a 
reading  probably  is  S'wn  a\i\  n3"wi  pS' 
Ihe  canlterworm.  and  the  locust,  and  Ihe  pnli 
<  i|r(>^ should  be B'3^n|.   CpNn.lS. 


Iiold 


13!  .h 


uwlio 


105  I160SI). 
i  Cp  a1»  1 

"  AV'tl 


happen.'    Thii  lepmenis  'jtl  3^1  of  MT,    But,  u  We.  pa 
cortecL     Reader  limply,  '  Ibe  grauhoppeil.' 


L0r>OE 

and  the  calerpiller'  (cp  Joellt).  The  sense  gains 
greatly  ;  we  also  obtain  a  fresh  point  of  contact  between 
the  Books  of  Amos  and  Joel. 

Hisil. — In  two  passages  h^iil  seems  to  have  been 
corrupted  intoftV,  '  shadow.'  One  of  these  ( Pb.  lOOij). 
in  an  emended  lexl,  gives  a  striking  parallel  to  Nab. 
%il\  the  other  (Job  IS^  =  14i),  to  Joell7i9.  The 
renderings  respectively  are — 
I.  '  Uko  cateipilkn  (yanil  00  the  fencei  I  un  taken  away. 


,.p»lr,-tr 


:(ISM, 


I  fad«h, 


Twakuid>oflacuits('?>enBnd  .1^)  are  apparently  ref^ntd 
la  in  Pi.  411 II  and  ('t^l*  and  S)rvft  in  Ecclus.  14  ij;  in  both 
cases  accordinjj  to  critical  emendation.  Ben  SiTa'a  fondncn  for 
interweaving  biblical  exprewons  wiib  bib  provcibs  baa  helped 

The  NT  references  to  locusts  (dic/iliei)  occur  in  Ml. 
34  (Mk.l6)  Rev.93-ii.  The  Mt.-Mk.  passage  slates 
thai  locusts  formed  the  chief  food  of  John  the  Baptist ; 
it  is  pointed  out,  however,  elsewhere  that  there  may 
here  be  an  early  misunderstanding  (see  Hl'sks,  4, 
John  the  Baitist,  §  a).  The  locusts  of  the  Rev. 
passage  belong  to  the  supernatural  imagery  of  the 
Apocalypse.  Contrary  to  what  is  said  in  Prov.  30iy 
the  locusts  are  said  to  have  had  a  king.  There  may. 
however,  be  a  confusion  between  ij^,  'king,' and  ^^, 
'angel,'  Abaddon  [f,ii,]  (note  'Y^f&teii,  Rev.9ii) 
being  variously  represented  as  Ihe  '  king '  and  Ibe 
'  angel '  of  the  abyss. 

See  Driver'i  Eicutsui  In  Jttl  md  Amu  (Camb,  Bible,  iBoi) ; 
>Enea>  MunrD,M.D.,  ih,  Lmi,IPIatKiandiuSipfmm» 
<i90o},and,  on  thelext  of  JoblSia  Pi.18ti  IWijandEccluk 
Uij,  Cbe.  'BiblkalDilBcullie^£j->M.I4li9oil.  113.^ 

A.E.s..gi;   s.  A-cgs;   T.iccgs. 

LOD  (n?)  I  Ch.  St.,     See  Lyoda. 

LODDEira  (AoAaiOC  [B  in  f.  46]),  ilLSd.S4s/..  RV 
=  Eira8ij,  Iddo[1J. 

LO-DEBAE  (15T  \'?  ;  a  S.  B4/.,  Aii&BAp  [BAL]  ; 
XABAiftpi[Ain,..4]:  T^TlA;  17^AwiABAp[BA]; 
^aA.  [L]),  a  place  in  Gilead  in  which  Mephibosheth, 
Jonathan's  son.  lay  for  a  lime,  with  Machir  son  i^ 
Ammiel,  who  also  befriended  David  on  his  flight  to  Ihe 
E.  of  Jordan.  Probably  the  same  place  is  meant  \ef 
the  Udeblr  which  Josh.  13t6  places  in  the  territory  of 
Gad.  GrSti  has  discovered  the  name  in  Am.  613.  as. 
along  with  Knmaim,  captured  by  Israel  from  Aram. 
Here  MT  (iai  itS)  and  all  the  Versions  take  it  as  a 
common  noun,  'nothing' ;  and  probably  Amos,  out  of 
all  the  conquests  of  Israel  E.  of  Jordan,  chose  these 
Iwo  for  Ihe  possible  play  upon  their  names  (see  Amos, 
%  s).  Lo-deliar  has  nt«  been  identified  ;  but  7  m,  R 
of  JU'lUs  or  Gadara,  near  the  great  road  eastward, 
and  on  a  southern  branch  of  the  W.  Samar,  is  a  village 
iidar,  which  must  have  been  an  important  site  on  the 
back  of  the  most  northerly  ridge  of  Gileiid.     There  are 

maeher.  A".  Ajlun  loi).  The  houses  cluster  on  the 
steep  edge  of  a  plateau  which  commands  a  view  across 
Hauran  as  far  N.  as  Hermon.  Strategically  il  is 
suitable ;  no  other  OT  name  has  been  identified 
along  this  ridge,  uhich  musi  certainly  have  been  con- 
tested by  Israel  and  Aram ;  and  it  is  apparently  on 
this  N.  border  of  Gilead  that  Lidebir  is  placed  by 
Josh.  1Sj6  (cp  review  of  Buhl,  Pal.  in  EipmitBr,  Dec 
1696.  p.  411).  [The  reading  -Lo-debar'  in  a  S.S*/. 
has  been  doubted  :  see  Saul,  §  6,  and  cp  Mephibo- 
sheth. Wellhausen  and  Nowack  adopt  the  above 
emendation  of  Am.  613;  Driver,  howei'er  (/«■/  and 
Amai,  199).  finds  a  difficulty  in  it,     Cp  Mai 
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LOFT 

LOFT  (n;^).  I  K.  17i».     See  Chamber,  6. 
LOG  l6:   kotyAh;   i«/flW««),   Lev.liio.      See 
WeioHTs  AND  Measures. 

LOQOS.  Eicepl  in  the  proli^ue  lo  the  Fourth 
Gospel  0"-  li-iS)  the  biblical  usage  of  Aoroc  shows 
,  =iKn„„i  no  peculiarily ;  U  means  a  complex  of 
Wf^^V  -^^PHM^T^),  pr«en.«i  in  th=  .nity 
rel«rsni»i.  ^^  ^  sentence  or  thought.  The  entire 
gospel  can  be  culled  '  the  Ajfoj  of  God,'  or  even,  simply 
the  bgai  («/  i(oxi')—xe.  e.g..  Ml.lSi»-:i}  Gal.66 
aCor,  2ij  Rev.  la.9 — as  bdng   a  declaration  of  the 


divii 


Injn. 


>if- 


I  the  Logos  coi 
n  the  beginning'— i.^.,  neiore  ine  creation— in 
nion  with  God,  and  himself  was  God.  The 
desciiption  proceeds  in  w.  iff. ;  but  the  name  Logos  is 
used  only  once  again— in  v.  14,  'the  Logos  became 
flesh ' ;  from  this  point  onward  its  place  is  taken  by 
such  names  as  'Jesus  Christ.'  'the  Only-begotten.' 
•IheSon,'  'theChrist.'  1 14  makes  it  dearlhnt  for  the 
writer  the  identity  of  the  Logos  with  the  bearer  of  the 
gospel,  Jesui  Christ,  is  a  fact  ns  important  as  it  is 
indubitable  ;  for  him  the  redeemer  is  in  his  heavenly 
pre-exislence  the  Logos,  after  his  incarnation  Jesus 
Christ.  In  14^  it  is  a  very  difficult  mailer  to  dis- 
tinguish  clearly  which  predicates  refer  to  the  pre-existent 
■  Son,'  and  which  to  the  Son  in  his  earthly  manifestation  ; 
probably  the  writer  did  not  intend  tluit  a  distinction 
should  be  made,  but  wishes  from  the  outset  to  habituate 
his  readers  to  thinking  of  the  man  Jesus  who  died 
on  the  cross  as  being  one  with  the  eternal  Logos 
■nd  so  denying  none  of  the  qualities  of  the  one  10  the 
other:  the  full  Godhead  of  the  Saviour  is  a  pledge  of 
the  absolute  divineness  of  the  salvation  he  brings.  In 
•ny  case  so  much  is  certainly  claimed  for  the  Logos  in 
14-14: — ('JAn  existence  that  transcends  humanity  (it 

men'},  and  indeed  creation  itself — the  highest  conceiv- 
able glory  (that  of  the  Father  being  excepted) ;  (2)  an 
infinite  fulness  of  grace  and  truth  ;  and  (3)  the  most 
!   passible    relation   to   God.   even    the   tide   of 


God  n 


d  (the  a 


prefixed}.  Moreover,  according  to  f.  3  it  is  through 
the  Logos  that  the  universe  is  created :  nothing  has 
come  into  being  without  his  intervention,  and  mankind 
owe  also  to  him  the  highest  good  they  know — light 
and  life.  Thus  from  Jn.  1 1  ^  we  may  define  the 
Logos  as  a  divine  being,  yet  still  sharply  distinguished 
from  God.  so  that  monotheism  is  not  directly  denied — 
not  equal  to  the  Father  (cp  Jn.  Hj8),  yet  endowed 
with  all  divine  powers  whereby  to  bring  10  pass  the 
will  of  God  concerning  the  universe. 

Apart  from  the  prDlut(u«  th«  Lop^os  ks  tliu»  defined  is  not 
ugain  nArned  in  tbe  t'ounli  Uoipel ;  in  i  Jn,  A  r  he  has  been 
introduced  only  by  a  Inle  inicrpolalion,  jukI  in  i  Jn.  I  T  'the 
Logos  of  Life'  admiti  of  tuiolhtr  inlErpreiaiian  than  that 
demanded  by  the  prologue.    So  also  doei    Ihe /.»m  of  God '  in 

to  the  EOHpel  that  rendtn  it  prohable  that  by  the  exprnuon  a 
heavenly  perwn  of  the  higheil  rank  a  itilended. 

There  remains  the  question  :   From  what  source  did 
''vs  conception  of  the  Logos  come  into 
le  Johannine  sphere  of  thought? 
..»_-«.       ii   cannot    have   been  the  creaiion  of  Ihe 
OOnoeption.  EvangeMn  himself,  far  the  vciy  order  of  the 


I.  Origin  of  ^i 


leach  that  there  is  a  Logm, _ . .    . . 

from  theOT,  though  ihe  divine 'words' are  conce 
Hebrew  Sciiptum  ai  objectively  eiiuinr,  and 
creative  pooetl  (Jo.  1 1  it  evidently  related  to  a< 
for  the  Loan  Is  nowhere  a  lived  member  of 
world.    Norwould" '  ■         - 


UOUj-hllj 


1  Cbe.  OP!.  I 
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of  the  Johannine  Logos  10  adduce  the  phrase  'the  Memm' 
(■"I  K-Dp)  by  which  the  Tamums  denoM  the  Divine  Being  in 
self  -  manifestation,  though   the  S4me  hyposiRiiung  tendency 

hke-sounding  pbiase  oTlbt  Pouith  Gospel. 

It  was  from  Greek  philosophy  that  the  Evangelist 
ilerived  Ihe  expression  through  the  medium  of  Philo  of 
Alexandria :  but  this  need  not  be  equivalent  10  saying 
that  he  was  the  first  to  put  forward  the  connection 
between  the  Philonian  Logos  and  the  Jesus  Christ  of 
NT  believers.  Nor  yet  has  he  slavishly  transcribed 
Philo  ;  rather  with  a  free  hand  and  with  great  skill  has 
he  borrowed  and  adapted  from  the  Philonian  account 
of  the  Logos  those  features  which  seemed  serviceable 
towards  the  great  end  he  had  in  view — the  Christianising 
of  Ihe  Logos  conception.  In  spite,  however,  of  the 
majestic  originality  of  the  verses  in  queslion  {\1-s9f.), 
suggestions  of  Philo  have  been  traced  in  almost  every 

Among  Creek  philosophers  it  was  Keracllttis  who  l^rst  put 
forward  the  Logos— i.e..  Reason— as  (he  principle  underlying 
Ihe  univene ;  with  the  Stoics  the  Logot  became  the  world-soul 
which  shapes  the  world  in  conformity  with  a  purpose,  and  is  Ihe 

the  world.  This  concepiion  wu  combined  by  Philo  wiih  the 
Platonic  doctrine  of  Logoi  as  lupenensual  primal    images  or 


o  Jewish  theology 


a  Logo. 


ii'>God,  who  was  ever  being 
.  .  'act  way,  and  being  relegated 

(0  a  sphere  where  nligion  could  find  no  stay. 

As  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  (cp  also  Ecclesiaslicus} 
introduces  wisdom  as  God's  representative  in  his  relations 
with  the  world,  and,  if  a  tew  passages  be  left  out  of 
account,  almost  compels  a  personal  separation  of  this 
wisdom  from  God.  so  does  Philo,  approaching  tbe  view 
of  Hellenism,  with  the  Logos,  which  he  already  in  so 
many  words  designates  as  'Son'  and  '  Only- begot  ten.' 
The  theological  position  which  had  gained  partial 
acceptance  in  Palestinian  Judaism  also,  had  manifestly 
found  its  advocates  from  an  early  period  in  Christian 
circles  as  well ;  but  il  was  the  author  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  who  first  had  the  skill  to  take  it  up  and  to  give 

current  melaphysic  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  sub- 
servient to  the  deepest  interests  of  Christianity.  His 
representation  of  Christ  is  nol.  however,  to  be  taken  as 
a  mere  product  of  his  study  of  Philo,  whether  we  take 
it  that  in  his  prologue  he  was  minded  merely  to  give  by 
means  of  his  Logos -speculation  an  introduction  that 
should  sultaUy  appeal  to  his  educated  Gentile  Christian 
readers,  or  whether  we  assume  that  his  design  was  10 
set  forth  the  ultimate  conclusions  he  had  reached  as  a 
constructive  religious  philosopher.  The  church,  un- 
fortunately, even  so  early  as  in  the  second  century, 
bi^an  to  give  greater  alleniioii  to  this  philosophical 
element  in  the  gospel  of  'the  divine'  (roC  Btdkbyav) 
than  lo  the  historical  features  of  the  narrative,  and  the 
employment  of  tbe  idea  of  the  Logos  in  this  manner, 
occasioned  by  this  author,  though  he  is  not  to  be  held 
responsible  for  it,  became  a  source  of  danger  to 
Christianity. 
See  J.  M. 

Vl°!^\^'  UebTr  das  Verh91tni>£  des  Prologs  des  vienen  Evgl. 
lumganan  Wetk'inZT'A'a,  iBoi.pp.  iSlo-jji;  Uiil.^Dsgma, 
ET  volv  L.iv,  i  H.  J.  Holtimann,  rfC«  4,  iSJi.  especially  pp. 
7'io.  40-46^  AaA.Cesrk.d.  Loffoi-Itlee,tZ^:  W.  Boldcnsperger. 
"-  Prvltg  da  vitrttn  Evaigtllumt,  1898;  Janr---  ■"■ 
■-  r-. 1  —J  .k-  Logos/  ZNTW,  Feb.  1901,  [- 
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II,  pp.  nff-:  cp 


LOOEINa-QUSB.    AV's  rendering  of  rfiVrfa  Ex. 

SSI  (mg.  -braren  glas^sl,  and  of  'MX  Jgb37  is.  RV  MlKBOB 
(g.v.\  Id  Is.8gj  n--,i  is  rendered  'glass'in  AV.  but  'hand 
mirror'  in  RV.     "Tht   meaning,  however,  is   doubtful:   s« 
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LOOM 
LOOM  (H^^),  Is.  3Sti  RV.    See  Weaving. 
LORD.    On  1/ORD  as  represenling  nirf  (Yahwi)  and 
on  ■  Lord '  as  represenling  ')!(<  (AdSnai)  see  Nauss, 

39  '09.  "9- 
'L«d*  In  OT  ilandi  foe  one  Aramaic  and  dght  Hcbnw 

|l)  fnit,  'iJlit,  'miiur.'  Gen,  MllDrd^nilcr;  Gen.S4i4  3J 
of  i)k  muKT  <»  EV)  of  a  >la>e.  -Mylold/orafathci,  Gen. 
U^Nu.llislof  Elijah,  ik!|8;. 

(i)  Wa,  Wa/,  '  owMT,"  CT  EV  El.  a  IS,  '  Ihe  owner  <Sj»3)  of 
Ibe  ni  ■■;  Job  ai  J9.  ■  .he  ownen  thereof '  (i-.r.,  of  a  piece  of  Imnd); 
cpWRB,Jf,/.iVj...(»i.5«.    CpBAAL,!.. 

(j)  3'^  rdj-   S«  Rab.  Rabbi. 

(t)-llr.  !»-,  EiraSij.    S«  KiHG,  Prince,  3. 
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r.,ofa.e 

Gn-lonli 

no,JoA.I8j 

Jndg.93,S.6 

Aicoriing 

loHaffinann, 

diileru 

iplur 

of  Ik-.     More 

probably 

flof  D-)h,a 

rord  which  hai 

el«wbere,  10. 
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I  hand  of  nn  arly  tA 

.torDuy 

<;)r33,,«fr,  C«n.ST^37,  ol 

Emu 

mot 
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DDan. 
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9a4  6>3:=Pll«Syriac 

»tr'^, ' 

Lord,*  and  md 

',  'bnl. 

(»)<vt>u 
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Jicepl  where  i 

»uxdorGod 

orofChiiH). 

(ii)i.™»i«.,inpL  Mk.OiiJilnglyaKodaiei.  InRev.Ai; 
1B>]  RV;  AV,  'great  men.'  EV  ^great  man' in  Ea:lii>.47, 
Heb.  ymhv  Ccp  Ecclei.  9  4  <X  82  9  Hob.  o'Jpl,  *«  3  Heb.  o'anj 

LOEITB  DAT  (4  mipiad)  iW/« ;  ■'«'  dominica).  We 
cannot  say  wilh  cerlainty  how  far  back  the  practice  of 
marking  the  lirsl  day  of  the  week  by  acts  of  wordiip  u 
traceable.  This  at  least  is  probable :  '  that  in  the 
posl-aposlolic  ordinance  we  have  a  conlinualion  of 
apwiolic  custom  ; ' '  but  the  time  when  the  Christian 
Sunday  began  to  be  observed  in  Palestine,  where  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
at  &ni  superseded  by  it,  remains  utterly  obscure.' 

I  Cor.  Ifl  1  bids  each  penon,  kstA  idar  aafifUrmi 
(EV  'on  Uie  first  [day]  of  the  week'),  lay  by  him  in 
>  he  may  prosper  (for  the 
in  Jerusalem),  that 


e  made  when  tl 


s  (I  Cor.  18.). 
is  often  possible  and  somelimes  inevitable  (o  infer  from 
the  practice  of  a  later  time  thai  of  an  earlier.  This  has 
been  done  in  the  present  case  by  Zahn,'  who  finds  clear 
though  faint  traces  of  Sunday  observajice.  It  must  not 
be  overlooked,  however,  that  the  contribution  of  each 
one  is  10  be  laid  up  '  by  him  '  (wop  iavrif).  i.e.,  in  his 
own  home — not  in  an  assembly  (or  worship. 

This  Biuesli  an  allttnaiive  ciplanalicn  to  Ihal  of  Zahn. 
The  church  of  CoriTith  coniisled  for  the  moit  part  of  poor, 
obuure  people  (1  Cor.  I  «^)  ;  pouibly  Ibr  many  of  them  the 
last  or  the  fini  day  of  Ihe  week  wat  payn^ny,  the  first  day 
Ihenfore,  wa*  ihe  day  on  which  they  could  most  easily  lay 

any  auured  &cts  as  to  an  obaeivance  of  Sunday  in  the  Pauline 

On  the  other  hand.  Ihe  •  we-seclions "  in  Acts  contain 
a  valuable  indication.  On  his  way  to  Jerusalem.  Paul 
stayed  ai  Troas  seven  days  (Acts206).  the  last  of  which 
is  called  iila  rUt  (ra^^Tur  (EV  ■  the  first  [day]  of  the 
week '),  the  following  day — Monday  of  our  reckoning — 
being  fixed  for  his  departure  (v.  7).    On  this  last  day  there 

I  Weirdcker^  At.  2ntaU.m  549. 

)  Cp  Zaho.  G^tci.  det  SpnuUtn,  179,  who  luppoK*  that  at 
leas  ai  early  as  the  ihird  decade  01  the  lecond  cenlucr  the 
Sunday  was  marked  by  public  tronhip  at  Jaiualem. 

>  Zahn,  ep.  cil.  17;. 

*  Before  finallT  accepting  or  r^^ling  this  conjecture,  k  will 
hare  lo  be  CDnndeied  wbeEho-  weekly  payments  of  wages  were 
usual,  and  alio  which  day  of  the  week  waa  reckoned  at  its  first 
in  the  civil  life  of  Corinlb.  Plainly  Paol  la  reckoning  by  the 
Jewish  week— .from  Sunday  10  Saluiday ;  but  Gentile  akiroU^era 
beiu  the  week  with  Saturday  (Zahn,  iBi,  35^). 
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LORD'S  DAT 

was  a  '  breaking  of  bread  '  and  Paul  prolonged  his  dis- 
course with  the  congregation  (ill  midnight  (v.  7).      Even 

The  passage  furnishes  no  conclusive  proof  thai  ihe  first 
day  of  the  week  was  Ihe  regular  day  for  celebrating  the 
Lord's  Supper,  or  that  a  universal  Christian  custom  is 
here  referred  to.  We  may  venture  to  conclude,  however, 
with  a  fair  measure  of  probability,  that  Ihe  first  day  of 
Ihe  week  was  at  the  time  the  day  on  which  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  observed  in  Troas. 
If,  on  Ihe  other  hand,  the  narrator  bad  wished  it  id  be  under. 

UOCh]   that    the  'breaking    of  bread*  wl>:r.k  h*  »   m^nl^nnino  umn 

merely  A^  4a-,  and  in  connection  w 
departure,  he  would  hardly  have  e; 
It  Tl  much  mote  likely  Ihal  Paul  fix 

lllofe  <^th  hi>  b^lw^  breihi 
from  the  pen  of  an  eye-wiini 

apart  of  the  first  day  of  Ihe  week  for  purposes  of  public  worshi 

Whether  Rev.  ]  10  ought  also  to  be  cited  in  this 
connection  depends  on  our  eiegcsis  of  the  passage,  on 
which  see  below,  g  3. 

The  younger  Pliny's  well>known  letter  to  Trajan  (about 
113  A.D.)  does  not  stale  directly  that  the  'fixed  day' 
«.  Llsht  frnm  ^""'"B  'be  Bilhynian  Christians  for 
■Jl.^*  religious  worship  wns  Sunday,  though 

OUUr  HnTOM.  ^^  ^  certainly  probable  (cp  Acts  SO?). 
Its  indistinctness  is  compensaied  for  by  the  fulness  of 
Ihe  information  in  Justin  Martyr's  Firil  Afolegy  (chap. 
67),  wrillen  about  15a  A.  D.' 
The  evidence  given  before  Pliny  was  10  the  effect  '  i 


"of  Troas.  *^i 

we  are  justifieii 


ipostle's  approaching 
beh.E 


w  Chruto 


depoaiium  appdiati  abne- 
garent;  quibua  peraciis  moren  <a\»  discedendi  fuisae  tursuiqiw 
Icoeundijadcapiendumcibuni,  promiscuum  tamen  et  innoxium' 
<Plin.  E/f.  10«s  l87l,  ed.  Keil,  «7/). 

Justin  Manyr's  words  are  as  follows  t—' And  on  the  day  called 
Sunday  (rf  td£  qAtov  Aeyofirf*^  q»i^pf)  ihere  Is  an  assembly 
(np^Anwit)  in  one  phice  of  all  who  live  in  cities  or  in  the 
country,  and  the  memoirt  of  Ihe  apotlles  or  the  willing)  of  the 

Wxp't   ■y**'P''):    Iben,    when    the    render    has    ceased,    the 


(wu^^^r  i, 


(elhcl  and  OITer  prayers  ('VkOfiT'VttM'i 
Ichap.  «ei,  when  our  prayer  is  ende 
K  ™J[W.  bread   is  broughl  {.mimi^iinai 


X 


xSs: 


^hic^  ll^nksTa> 


(  ftri^m^  IiJwri).  and  wl 
widows  and  those  who  an 


the  day  before  Saturday  {tji  «( 
appeared  id  his  apostles  and  d 


irn^whu 


which  are  sc 


znf; 


For  they  crucified  him  on 
les.  he  taught  [theml  ibDse 


'..  Ihe  day 


which  was  reckoned  the  first  in  ibc  Jewish  week 
■    ••«.— J.-"  tilled  Sunday,  just  as  Ihe  other  days 

planets;  the  nomenclature  is  of  Bab>'lonian  origin  (see 
Week).  Sunday,  too,  is  Ihe  name  employed  by  two 
ancient  Christian  writers^ in  works,  il  is  true,  addresud 
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LOBD'S  DAY 

to  non-Christinns'^vii.  by  Jiutin  {ul  sufr.).  twice,  and 
by  TertullLan  (Apal.  i6,  Ad  nal.  1 .3),  lis  naluralisa- 
lion  was  made  easier  by  the  consideration  thai  Ihe  first 
day  of  tlie  week  was  tbe  diiy  on  which  light  was  created ; 
anil,  moreover,  the  comparison  of  Christ  to  the  sun  was 
felt  lo  be  apposite.' 

In  the  early  church  the  name  ■  First  day '  (of  Jewish 
origin,  as  we  have  seen}  and  also  —  since  the  day 
»  'Pi  tA  .followed  the  Sabbath,  or  seventh  day 
*EigWhd*y'  f    '"'    w«l<-'t:iKf;h    day     is    of 

bieubu  o»x.  frgq„e„t  oceutrence.  The  two  names 
are  often  comlMned  :  ■  The  eighth  day  which  is  also  the 
first.  ■  ^ 

Most  characteristic  of  all,  howevir,  is  the  name  '  Lord's 
day'  (^  «i;ptoi!ij  iiii4pa;  also  simply,  ij  supiamj'  or  ^ 
H  'Lord'a  '^"1"'"^^ '"P^")-  Usually' Rev.l  io{^»4fii|» 
■  .  ,  ir  rytifiart  it  ri  tu^KJ  ^*^P?)  is  cited  as 
"■■'■  the  earliest  jnslance ;  but  the  presence  of 
the  article  liefore  Jrupiortn  and  the  connection  in  which 
the  phrase  occurs  holh  favour  the  other  interpretation 
(supported  by  a  weighty  minority  of  scholan),  accord- 
ing to  which  '  the  day  of  the  Lord '  here  stands  for  '  the 
day  of  Yahwt,"  the  day  of  judgment — in  LXX  ^  itnipa 
rsi  nvfioo  (as  also  in  Paul,  and  elsewhere),  called  else- 
where in  Rev.  '  the  great  day' (i  ii(i^,)o  ^  jiryttXi?:  617 

ia.4). 


i«ri  uruaii^  Smrrrt,  <>■  ](  m1  i  ^i  wiur  inniAir ;  and  the 
till*  of  ihE  vriling  Df  Mililo  of  Saidil  (niH  npuu^)  mcnlianed 
hf  Eutebiut  (ff£  iv.  ii  i).  H«e  '  Lonf't  Day '  hai  bcconw  > 
technical  Dome  for  Sunday,  The  ivord  KupiaM6s,  howtver,  is 
not  ■  IHW  minus  of  the  Chriilisiu  (mon  paniculsrly  of  Paul), 
U  uaffd  former^  10  be  wippoKd.  It  coma  from  tb«  official 
langua^  of  the  imperial    period ;   frequent  ejuimpjea  of  iti 

The  question  as  lo  the  reason  why  Chrisliaris  called 
the  first  day  of  the  week  the  Lord's  day  is  not  adequately 
aiusk-eted  by  the  remark  of  Holtimann'  that  'the 
eipression  is  framed  after  the  analogy  of  Siirror 
Kvpiatir.'  The  old  Christian  answer  was  that  it  was 
the  Lord's  Day  as  being  tbe  day  of  his  resurrection  ; 
cp  Ign.  ad  Magn.  9i,  as  above,  Justin,  A/utl.  16),  as 
idxive,  and  Barnabas  15g :  '  Wherefore  also  wi 
the  eighth  day  with  joyfulness,  on  which  also  Jesi 


n   Ihe 


ended 


into  the  heavens, '  '  This  answer  has  much  to  be  said 
tot  it.  The  Lord's  day  is  the  weekly  recurring  coni- 
memorniion  of  the  Lord's  resurrection. 

How  it  was  that  Christians  came  lo  celebrate  this 
day  weekly,  not  only  yearly,  has  still  to  be  explained. 
a  i-iriiH  /  Apart  from  the  established  habit  of 
•werid  Ori*  "''^^'''''K  "he  weekly  Sabbath  festival, 
tmuon.  particular  days  by  feasts  of  monthly 
recurrence  may  very  probably  have  contributed  lo  this 
result.  In  Egypt,  under  Ptolemy  Eluergeles.  according 
to  an  inscription  coming  from  the  Egyptian  Ptolemais,' 
tbe  twenty- fifth  day  of  each  month  was  called  '  Ihe  king's 
day'  (4  too  (SaaMua  l»ifpa)  because  the  tn-enty-tiflh  of 
Dios  was  the  day  *  on  which  he  succeeded  his  father  on 
Ihe  throne'  {ir  J  npiSaPtr  r^  partXtloJ'   wapi  ToC 


I  Zahn,  (Tact,  lia  SBnmtagi,  35;, 
>hn  doe>  in  the  uk  of  the  name 
onttanllne  it  lO  go  loo  far.     The  ( 


»CpJu>     ,     . 
»  Zahn,  3,6/     ' 


=eX  and 


hulue,  Z)u  KaUktmhtn, 


•  F.ighih  di 

»  A»,''fw'"e™mple"bylK^k',''jv' 
SitT,  and  Zahn,  17S. 
>  See  Dnumann,  NtiH  BH'lihidin, 
'  ^Cii,  iSf?,  p.  31S. 
'  Further  evidence  in  Zahn,  359^ 
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»aTp4«  :  Decree  of  Canopus,  1  j).  The  Christians  might 
have  hekl  Ihe  same  language  in  speaking  of  the  first  day 
of  Ihe  week  wilh  reference  to  Christ. 

Of  lilic  naiun  18  the  cuslom,  widely  diffused  throughout  Ihe 


only,  bui 


byiDonih':  Ihee 

iiadition— often  assailed,  bui  numifeHly  quite 
a  Mace.  S  7.    Cp  BiirrHDAV.i 

Like  so  many  other  features  in  the  kingdoms  of  the 
miadochi.  these  tnrthday  customs  seem  to  have  had  an 
abiding  influence  within  the  imperial  period."  Theivord 
'  Augustan '  (Se^cumt)  as  a  name  of  a  day  in  Asia  Minor 
and  Egypt  is  at  least  a  reminiscence  of  the  cuslom  in 
question  :  the  name,  which  first  became  known  through 
inscriptions,  has  been  discussed  by  H.  Usener,'  and 
after  him  by  J.  B,  Lightfoot'  and  Th,  Mommsen.' 
According  10  these  scholars,  in  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt 
the  first  day  of  each  month  was  called  Sf^HffnJ,  Light- 
foot  regards  this  as  at  least  '  probable  in  itself, '  but 
finds  that  'some  of  the  facts  are  still  unexplained.' 

already  mentioned,  has  revived  an  old  conjectiu^  of 
Waddington,  that  2epairrli  is  a  day  of  the  week,  not  a 
day  of  the  monlh. 

For  this  BuicKh  adduces  two  inscriptions  from  Ephesus  and 
Kabala,  and  mnkcH  reference  (in  Ihe  opposiie  method  to  lh»I 
of  the  prcMnl  article)  lo  tbe  analogy  of  the  Christian  mptajr^. 
To  bin  iitQ  inKriptiont  w<  may  ben  add  the  Oiyrhiwhua 
papyrus,  46,  dating  fran  TOD  A.  D.(fTDUf)YA^irpdropo<'a£ffiuAt 
N/f»ua  TjKwov  le^Hmv  rapfumjtov  Mfvii^  4Xc0wrT^;  'oa 
ihe  day  of  SebaRe,  tlh  Mecllir  of  (he  third  year  of  Ih*  ,  .  . 
emperor  Trajan.' 

Without  venturing  on  a  confident  judgment  on  a  very 
diHictiU  question,  we  might,  on  the  evidence  before  us 
conjecture  that  "LtpatrHi  in  some  cases  denotes  a  definite 
day  of  the  month  (the  first  ?),  and  in  othen,  as  for 
example  in  the  inscriptions  fnan  Ephesus  and  Kabala 
as  also  in  the  Oxyrhyncbus  papyrus.^  a  week-day — vii. 
Thursday  {dia  /ovii). 

metamorphosed  into  a  '  day  of  Augustus '  we  should 
have  an  analogy  to  Ihe  change  of  the  dies  Solii  into 
the  '  Lord's  day,'  As  a  ruune  for  a  day  of  the  month 
also  XtffarHi  would  have  a  value  not  to  be  overlooked 
as  an  analr^y  for  Kvptar:^.^ 

At  what  tlate  the  name  'Lord's  day'  arose  we  do 
not  know.  Even  if  we  assume  Rev,  1 10  to  refer  to  the 
Sunday,  it  would  be  rash  to  conclude  *  that  lufiuin}  was 
not  used  before  the  time  of  Domitian. 

A.  Barry  in  Smith  and  Cheelham'i  DUI.  C*r,  AHlif..  j.r. 

'Lord'i  Day'^  Zsckler,  A£<>II44it^,  i.Ti,  '  Sonnlag  ' ;  j.  B. 

de    Roisi.  Inicr.  Ciriit.  yrNiRtmr.  L 

I.   LU«l«tlir*.    igs7-'B6i(it(>oAtv^nMi):  Th.2abn,.W 

a.  </.  i**rt  d.  <Uln  A'inir,  iSjf 


d,  nfere 


to  Oit  oMer  lilu 


re  of  the 


LORD'S  FBATER.    The  Lord's  Prayer  is  a  signifi- 
cant example  of  the  scantiness  and  incompleteness  of 
1    m—  i«    Christian  tradition.      It  is  not  to  be  found 
(^tSi      '"  ^'  ^^"^  gospel-,.*.,  in  the  oldest, 
""•"'■•     as  most  scholars  are  agreed — (unless  there 
is  a  tiace  of  it  in  Mk.  11  n)  nor  in  tbe  fourth  ;  and  the 
two  gospels  which  contain  it,  refer  it  to  different  occa- 
sions, and  give  it  in  varying  forms.      In  Ml.  it  stands 
I  On  this  ctulom  of  a  montbly  ceMnation  of  the  birthday  lee 

feierX  ^ii/icA'!/i  fBr  dit  tauliil.  w)ainKkafl  ■>.  die  Kundt 
dt!  I'nkralntiumi  t  (.90.)  aJT. 
"  'The  Pergamuoi  iiiKription,  374  B  (temp.  Hndri«n)eipreMly 

•  TAe  Attittlle  F*lim,  Part  ii.(*,  18B9,  1 478^  eip.  7 14/ 

•  Af.  Ma.  Frlnkel,  DU  Inukrf/ttH  tvM  PirgamtM,  %i, 
S  Ms  :q>  also  Fiankel  himself,  ii.  i\i. 

•  Am  ydii<t.  iSoa,  49/ 

'  The  Editon  think  of  the  day  of  the  Emperor's  acceuion. 
Their  refeieiKC  however  to  Ihe  Berlin  papyrui  m  is  incon- 
clusive ;  see  vol.  s  of  ibe  BerUn  Papyri,  354. 

B  So  Deissmaiin,  Nm  BiMsludltH,  4%/.,  with  concurrenc* 
of  A.  Hilgenfeld,  Birl.  PiiM.  iVtclutuckrift,  iviii.,  iggS,  1541- 
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LORD'S  PBATBB 

(69-13)  ■>  P"^  of  1^'  '  SennoD  on  the  Mount '  ;  accord- 
ing lo  Lk.  {II 1-4)  it  was  given  byjeaiu  al  ihe  requeit  of 
a  disciple.  '  as  he  was  praying  in  a  certain  place.'  From 
■he  eonleit  in  Lk.  (lOjS)  it  has  been  concluded  that  the 
locality  «pas  near  or  at  Bethoajr  or  Dear  Jerusalem,  more 
precisely  Ibegardenof  Gelhsematie.'  (Not  far  Erom  the 
traditional  site  of  Gelhsenuuie  on  the  slope  of  Ihe  Mount 
erf  Olins  stands  Itwday  the  chiu-ch  of  the  Pater-nosler. 
showing  in  the  quadrangle  Ihe  Lord's  Prayer  engraved 
on  marble  tablets  in  thirty-two  languages. )  Older  har- 
monists used  to  combine  the  two  reports  by  the  suggestion 
that  Ihe  disciple,  who.  if  he  wns  one  of  the  twelve,  must 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  prayer  as  taught  on  the 
foimer  occasion,  expected  some  fuller  or  more  porliculor 
form  of  prayer  ;  or  supposed  that  be  was  nol  of  Ihe 
Twelve,buloneoflheSevenly(rlIT«»/«i9i7ri5r),  Before 
this,  Origen  had  explained  (he  fact  that  in  Lk.  a  shorter 
form  is  given  than  on  the  Mount  by  the  remark  tMi  yt 
Wfit  lUr  t4ii  ^uiftfrij*,  Sri  U)  di^XifiUrot,  il/nitirai  rir 
Kipto*  ri  iriTefiiiTtper.  wpAt  li  rote  rXitorai,  Siot'^aot 
Tparrrtpai  iiioimiMBi,  ri  aa^ariper  {Di  Oral.  SOi ; 
ed.  Koetschau.  Sjgj).  Modem  exegesis  finds  in  this 
dificrence  a  proof  of  twofold  tradition,  and  is  00  the 
whole  inclined  to  see  in  the  place  to  which  Lk.  refers 
the  prayer,  the  betier  tradition,  the  'Sermon  on  the 
Mount'  having  received  a  later  insertion.  So,  e.g., 
.^thur  Wright  (JiiWK  NT  ProtUms.  a6  ;  TJu  Comfusi- 
tiaa  iflht  Four  Goipth.  75),  who  insists  thai  in  Ml.  il 
breaks  the  paralleUsm  of  the  context ;  and  Geo.  Hein> 
rici.*  According  10  Baljon  {Comm.  on  Ml..  Ulrecht. 
1900).  Ml.  seized  Ihe  opponunity  to  bring  Ihe  Lord's 
Pmyet  '  which  he  found  in  Ihe  Logia '  into  Ihe  '  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,'  because  Jesus  whs  speaking  there  of 
praying.      BtU  il  is   quite  impossible  lo  say  anything 

Ml.  look  Ihe  piece.  Even  the  kafax  Ugameium  iwuii- 
«u»,  which  is  common  10  holh  leils,  does  nol  prove 
unily  of  source,  or  Ihai  Greek  was  the  language  of  thai 
source.  1(  is  jusi  as  possible  that  Mt.  had  the  Lord's 
Prayer  before  him  {written  or  oral)  in  Aramaic  or  Hebrew, 
and  gave  it  himself  in  one  of  these  Semitic  dialects,  and 
that  only  Ihe  Greek  wording  of  the  First  Gospel  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  language  of  the  Third  Gospel.' 

According  10  Lk. ,  the  disciple  asked  'Lord,  teach 
us  lo  pray,  as  John  also  laughl  his  disciples.'  That 
the  disciples  of  John  were  addicted  nol  only  to  much 
fasting  (Mt.9tt  Mk.StS).  but  10  much  praying,*  Lk. 
alone  lells  us  (5]]).  To  odd  fiesfa  pelilions  on  particu- 
lar subjects  to  received  forms  of  prayer,  is  bul  nalural 
in  all  times:  certiin  rabbis  (R.  Elleierand  R.  Johanan) 
are  specially  mentioned  as  having  done  this.'  In  this 
way  ihe  Baplbl  may  have  added  lo  the  prayeis  then  in 

laught  it  his  disciples.  Such  an  apocryphal  prayer  is 
found  in  Syriac  MSS.  whether  also  in  Greek  and  Latin 

'  M.  Mirioli'iulh,  Tkt  Lartli  Praytr,  pp.  7,  ig.  and,  with 
""^^     '  "        F.'h.  Chme.^lw'^Lorf'iPrayM 

MUoru-Piogr 


■o  Ihe  tarly  Church,'  TS 
*  Da  SlTtfrttligl  (R< 


GltiCinimdin  }i,M, 
•  LiKhif..  Htr.  h 


Zoienberf 's  rauliKU«<  of  the 
■  pnver  of  John  ("heihM  idtnl 
in  US  ij  (»;  (ifnr  Ihc  candck 

Syriac  or  Cartbuni). 


iillv  Zllin,   Einl.  lilt;    for    I 
was  coined  bv  Mi.  01  on<  of  I 

4Dt  11  apparently  quealiontd  by  jDlichi 

■*»-,  on  Ml.  •;  art.  'Schemonc  Esre" 

tSil.  1098. 

:h  jDhn  IdoBhl  his  duaplq'  reudi  ID 

I  M.S,  Pocodie,  10 : 

le)  worthy  of  Iby  kingdom  and  la  tcjoLcfl 

oflhy  Son.' 

-  :  Syriic  MSS  in  Puis  nenii 
ilical  with  ihe  precedlhE  of  ni 
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LORD'S  PRATER 

Not  only  as  to  ihe  bkosUh  but  also  as  to  (he  Uxt  of 
(he  Lord's  Prayer,  there  is  a  twofold  tradition.  Thai  of 
the  form  which  passed  into 
general  use  ;  thai  of  Uc  sufiered  allera- 
(ion  even  in  the  MSS  of  ibis  Gospel 

(a)  In  Ml.  the  modem  critical  editions  oiier  hardly 
any  varialioQ.  The  form  fKB^a  of  TR.  instead  of 
Atfdru  is  relained  by  Alford  and  Weiss,  by  Weiss  also 
the  article  -rip  before  7^1 ;  bul  i.^iixw  of  the  TR  ii 
generally  given  up  for  d^cafuv.  On  (he  doxology, 
see  the  revisers'  marginal  no(e.  and  (he  notes  of  WH, 
pp.  8-10.  WH  gave  it  a  place  among  the  '  Noteworlhy 
Rejected  Readings.'  Weiss  at  the  foot  of  bis  page. 

Tbe  crilTcal  apparanu  may  be  supplemtnted  by  (be  following 


(OIn 


mttitntisia  Iht  Bodl.  MS  1 


.T.S4— on' 

formofthsdoMlogyil: 
(Brichunan,  60,  446,  4^ 
(a)  For  Jri  y4(  in  iwi  r^  mt,  cj 

mtntary  an  tlu  (hifili,  I.,  for  Clem 

il'.L..  at  Orifen  i>  dividnt  :  t%  u  foul 


S^VhM 


(1)  The  Sinai  codices , „ 

M.  Lewis.(»b»n)  witnex  in  lai  JM.;  ID  dm  ibc  Uwiji- 
FilimpKH  of  iyt»,  which  bnalis  off  after  Ihii  word.  Cp  lb* 
additional  note  of  BurkitI  b  WH  fimpmiian  of  1896),  who 
rrf™  10  the  Syriac  AcU  af  TAtma,  <ed.  W.  Wn({.I.  j.j), 
where  Ibe  Lord  >  Praytr  ii  aiven  in  full  from  syrn  witbout 
doxology.  Tb»i  die  copyiu  oil  {Codex  Babiemk)  was  so  liiile 
■cqiuinied  with  Chriiuanily  that  he  wu  able  10  write  cni  aJ 
rtftmm  tnum  11  Justly  poinied  out  by  BurkitI  i^ambridgt  (/ni- 
trrrntr  Xifarttr,  jdi  Match. ' 


mn  I 


'  64D. 


Mtobein- 
lerud  after  'oordebu.'    TbiiiialH  Ihe  leading  in  Ifae^cfi^ 

(^  Speciid  nention  has  10  be  nude  of  the  Didacbl,  which 
offers  at  Iht  opening  ■>  iv  o^P^  (•*""•)>  riii'  UiiA^r  uur, 
li^^r\iTirmianrilir^K*'^^tif'Uni%mXirmt.  On 
Ihe  woid  Miktifi  cp  G.  A.  Ddiuunn,  /fnu  BiitltCtidiin,  4I 
(^  BiUi  Sli^iti,  looi),  and  CDmpue  with  ihii  lingular, 
Ihe  umilar  linfulat  '■ ^ -<-..< s> '•— ' c.v„,.i...  ;. 


'«  Schuld '  f< 

„ -.-r'lCaiechism,  uifl  in  lAitcn,  wheta 

'  Schuldeo '  are  money-debu  (Batjon.  Camm.  94). 

■  {i)  In  Lk.  (he  test  snlfeiEd  much  in  MSS  and 
editions  byossimilaliontolhatof  Mt.  InTR  i(  difTered 
from  Ml  only  by  31J«u  ^lut  ri  naS'  1i/iipar,  rit  ifuip- 
rial,  ml  yiip  airol  i^t/ur  rorrl  i^lXom  iitir.  and 
the  omission  of  the  doxologj.      The  criiical  editions 

and  thai  the  third  and  seventh  pelilions  are  loudly 
absent.  In  Ihe  rest,  there  is  full  agreement,  Ihough 
Weiss  Hgain  writes  Aff^Tw  with  TR.  All  prefer  d^Jo^uv 
to  the  i-pit^ut  of  the  TR. 

There  ii  one  »eiy  inieretilng  nriini  irtiied  at  length  in 
.1. .^m,  of  WH  :  JAMn.  »S  iyio-  -—■■■■'  ■—■  i*-  i---  —: 


(buidei  Ihe 


.upp1eni^nr?brreni.rl;  ofWH  (S^Md 

(besldei  the  uplldt  tesilinony  of  Creg.  Nyo..  MuimuiCon- 

«a4(>7aainih(  li«  of  Gregorys Egerton  9«ia.  in  ihe%riiish 
MuMum)  has  ihil  very  re>di>ig  ui  the  lexl  of  Lk.  («e  H.  A.  C. 
Hoikier.  A  fitll  BfcOK-I  >■/  al/al«>n  a/  IJti  Crak  Cotmi 
Cstltx  E'lwrilium,  6oj  (iBool,  who  givei  a  phoiographic  re- 
production S  Ihe  passage,  and  Chue,  14).  Whel^I  in  Ihe 
reading  ^'  ii>iac  which  is  added  in  cod.  D  and  various  formi  of 
the  f«ond  million.^  a  imce  of  ihii  Marcioniiic  reading  is 

•rhv  Jvtviitfiffv,  perhapi  vAt  iMa^iTiai  intlead  of  ra  o^iAiffiaTa 
(on  Ihe  Kcond  dauK  there  is  no  lesiicnony  eilani),  and  put  hij 
■#et  i(i«  niH"»»4««,  a  dogmalit  ■ilentian,  which  (Inde- 
pendenily,  !i  would  seem)  aopeBrs  also  In  Latin  in  Cyprian  IVt 
^    -        ■■       ~       ;P..ifi., 


3  See  Cha».  who  quote)  ihe  so-cilled  King's  Book  DI 
id  W.  H.  Freie,  '  Edw»idirie  Vernacular  Servieei,-  [n  . 
4.  Sl,.diii.  Jan.  1900,  p.  »4S- 
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LORD'S  PRAYER 
B  pas«Bg«  like  [he  Lord's  Prayer,  every  minule 
,  detail  such  as  numbering  and  anange- 
I   and  even  onhography  deservei 

Augusline  {Eachirid.  Ii6)  remarks 
oralione  doniinica  peiiiiones  non  lepUm  sed 
mplexus  est.'  The  number  sevea  became 
(hencsforlh  traditional  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the 
LiUtberan  Church.  But  the  same  Augustine  argued  : 
'quod  ille  (Mt. )  in  ultima  posuil :  littraneia  mala,  iste 
(Lk. )  Qon  posuil,  ut  inlelligeremus  ad  illud  superius 
quod  de  lentatione  dictum  est  pertinere. '  In  accordance 
with  this  view.  Origen  and  Chrysoslom  counted  six 
petition)  ;  they  arc  followed  by  the  reformed  churches. 
WH  print  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Mt.  in  a  K  3  stichi.  in 
Lk.  without  strophic  arrangement.  Wordsworth-While 
make,  in  their  Latin  NT.  of  PaUr-nomtn  Umm  one 
•tichus.  at  il  nt  iaduias  and  iid  iiiera  two.  Hetie- 
nauer's  reprint  of  the  Vulgate  puis  a  full  stop  after  every 
petition,  therefore  also:  •  lentatumtm.  Sid.'  In  the 
Greek  text  Weiss  places  a  colon  only  after  y^.  WH 
•fter  7^,  t^UHfitr,  and  iiiiwr,  while  Brightman  (Litur- 
giti)  omits  all  punciuaiions  in  the  second  half,  and 
separates  the  first  half  by  commas.  AV.  RV,  and 
Prayerbook  need  hardly  be  quoted.  The  division  and 
■irangement  of  WH  pro»e  (he  best. 

No  allempi  can  be  made  here  to  give  an  exhaustive 
'  Breviarium  toliiis  evangelii'  as 
,  Terlullian  styled  il,  or  ■Coelestia  doc- 
mpendium,'  as  Cyprian  called  iL 
'Oralio  hxc,'  said  Tertullian,  'quantum  substringitur 
-verbis,  lanium  diffundilur  sensibus.'  Some  philological 
remarks,  however,  are  necessary. 

(i)  TIU  fioni/iiJB.— 'The  abrupt  rinp,'  says  A. 
Wright  (Gaj^/^£ii:(e  [1900].  103),  ■  is  softened  down 
in  SI,  Matthew  by  an  editorial  addition  which  in  identical 
or  equivalent  terrns  occurs  in  Mt.  S164S  etc.  (19  limes) ; 
only  once  in  Si.  Mark  (i:  15) :  not  at  all  in  Si.  Luke ' : 
but  see  Lk.  II 13.  '  In  the  West  there  ig  evidence  that 
the  abruptness  was  eased  by  prefixing  the  original  Ara- 
maic sMu  (imIoMhii.  -ourfother').  So  Rom.  Sis  Gal, 
•it  (Mk.  UjS).'  It  is  better  lo  say  that  the  Aramaic 
original  'Abba'  was  preserved  even  in  Greek  surround- 
inp.  but  explained  by  the  addition  of  the  translation,  i 
nn}))  (as  in  Mk.S4i.  Ta\iSa  through  ri  tcpirtiyr). 

Tluit  not  only  ihe  iKilated  wi-np  c^  Lie,  bui  alu  *ir^ 
4fw>  at  Mt.  cm  camipond  10  KJK  ii  wiflidcnily  ihowii  tiy 
,Djtlmikn»  Wfftt  /rni,  157^  though  for  a  prayer  the  more 
.MknD  VVf  Cm  Hebrew),  Kjl3H  (AnmrnicX  \ta»  (Cililean), 
local  to  DiloHii  more  probable.  For  the  Iioliled  «»>  nr 
Inr^cp  Mi.llie  Mk.lt}i  Lk 

SSiiiiii)  a>j44«  Jn-iiji  ii»7,        ,     ...    ._ 
\tta.  L  ad_»5>r.8j:   tit  ii-iaTfMfrn ,  rpte  ui  If  ii-v 

Uuon  bu  here  iiait  <"<"  father). 

That  the  imperative  forms  dTuw^^rw  and  yaiiHir'^ 
may  be  used  for  the  optative,  (viriiiOf  not  siricily 
rpotfrajmiui,  is  shown  by  Origen  [Dt  Or.  21  j,  ed. 
Koetschau,  2  js;  / )  with  reference  to  some  remarks  of 
Tallan  on  ytniff^u  in  Gen.  1 3- 

On  the  uw  of  Ihe  passive  uciil  of  Ihli  verb  faulead  of  the 

tUlc*.  I  >a,  ■).  jln  Gen.  1  j  ytinfiin.  of  LXX  givei  place  in 
Aquila  imd  Lonaintn  {dt  StMimf)  u>  -yrWtfA*,  in  SyDunikcbus 
to  frra,  in  ihe  Omciila  Siiy/lixa,  i,  9,  to  ynrirtiS)  On  (he 
Semitic  original  presuppoied  by  -yvif^qna,  tee  below,  15(4]. 

{a)  i*i«6<rmt.  The  remark  of  Origen.  ■  that  the  word 
is  not  found  elsewhere  in  Greek,  is  still  true  despite  the 
recent  increase  of  Greek  literature  through  the  newly 
discovered  papyri  ;  on  its  meaning,  therefore,  tradition 
must  be  heard,  and  the  question  settled.  If  possible,  by 
philologii^  reasons. 

{a)  The  oldest  tradition  seems  lo  be  that  represented 
In  Syr"  (cur. ,  sin.  and  Acts  of  Thomas)  by  KonS  (or  pnh) 
Wraii  (our)  lOiuiaHl.  eontinual  irtad, 

1  The  pivue  b  important,  uiAiisirmstaiylDt Orat.tJ j 

-Koeucl^TSjW/)- 
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41  with  Ul.Mjoii  Lk. 
lTls.IM(wjthl0j5)« 
=-      '  ^t  .»*?-    — 


'^>*  I'M  is.  in  the  Peih.  of  the  O 
Heb.  I-Of ;  see  especially  Nu.  i 
hiead '  EV).  and  il  il  a  uranie  c«i 


',  Ihe  regular  renderinE  for 

rfdeim,  ihat  no!  only  Ihe 

.  venioo  of  a  Mace-  tiuulaled  1  s  (rpH#i{*a^i«r  teAt 

<Ef>»vT)  by  Ihe  ume  word  u  in  NT  r^y  urDf  jutMt  1** 
irunviDrl  biu  il»  the  medixval  Jew,  Shemiob  bep  Shapbiul, 
to  whom  iiducthe  Hebrew  truulmiDn  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew, 

'"'        "ury  by  MGntier  ap  '  "-  -'--    -    ' 

,  lferS<t,<  hit  upon 

formed  from  1*Dri  an  adjective   n'on. 


lublished  in  TB79  by  A 


T.  R.  t 


t,  Oistt 


.  Curtl 


minll  <l87I,  p.  lo),  and  C.  Taylor  S«rif  '/  tir  /jwrl* 
Fatitn  Utjj,  p.  141),  leemlohavT  had  so  knowlrdgF  of  thk 
mediievB]  predeceKor  when  ibey  propoced  l^on  u  original  for 

{i)  The  same  tradition  seems  represented  in  the  West 
by  the  old  Latin  '  cotidianus '  and  the  Gothic  '  hlaif  un- 
sarana  Ihana  jiH/n'Ran '  (cp  the  same  word  in  a  Cor.  I]  iB 
=  i<a0'  iiilfir  and  the  adv..  tiitttino  for  9iA  irnrTit, 
wdnorr.  itlf  and  the  Old  German  tmissigoM  (Valeranser 
of  Weissenburg). 

(f)  With  the  '  venienlem '  of  the  Sahidic  version  is  to 
be  compared  Cyril  (Luc.  365).  >I  /lit  tiraf  ^o^i  rir 
4{orT<i  Tt  KalioSTiailitror  xariTir  alwwa  rir  n^KKurra, 
while  he  himself  explained  :  Sri  rqt  f^qfi/pov  rpn^^ 
nAovrrai  tV  etlnjffif  Jn  djcHi/iofti  STfKorAn  '  ^iriot^or 
riw  o^d/«n  Jio»o««r9«i  XP^-    The  Coptic  has  craslinum. 

(rfl  The  Peshltta  has  ■  ihe  bread  of  our  nad;  and  is 
follovred  by  the  later  Syriac  translation  of  Polycarp  and 
Thomas  of  Heradea,  who  formed  the  rare  adjective 
|,,jtAJada  'our  wni'j' bread.'  The  Palestinian,  trans- 
lating '  our  bread  of  rickntis.'  took  iwuintt  in  the 

(r)  Jerome  tried  the  word  safiermMantialii,  '  sub- 
stanlivtis '  or  '  superventurus' :  Victorinus,  '  consubslan- 
tialis.'  [Hence  J.  B,  Jona  in  his  Hebrew  version  of  the 
Gospels  (Romae,  UDCLXVtii)  even  gives  di'J.t^  wpn^-] 

(/)  It  would  be  of  the  highest  importance  to  be 
assured  of  the  accuracy  of  Jerome's  repeated  statement 
that  the  'Gospel  of  the  Hebrews.'  which  he  identi5ed 
at  times  wiib  Ihe  Semitic  original  of  Matthew,  had 
tud/idr  (ino).  Two  views  are  possible.  The  one  is 
that  thb  mdhdr  is  a  Iranslalion  from  the  Greek,  resting 
on  etymology  ;  if  this  be  so,  the  explanation  has  IK> 
more  value  than  any  other.  The  other  is  thai  Ibis 
mdJiir  represents  Ihe  Jewish- Christian  form  of  prayer  of 
400  A.D.  (or  thereabouts),  which  was  also  known  about 
60-65  A.D.  in  Jerusalem,  Kokaba,  Bcroea- 

Kor  Ihe  latter  vitw  airong  reasons  are  given,  espedally  by 
1b.2aiai,GcicMiikl£dtl  Kanviu.itai^aif,  fiW.tjij;  for  the 
~  ■'  "enoett  in  A.  Wright's  Casftl  b/S.  Luit, 
>(h)  uon^  loundsalitileslrange  in  Hebrew, 
•'"  lie  159  n  BJpriS;  bot  il  b  ■> 
-e  are  philologkal  reasons  which 


«  R.  U.  Ken 


in  other  laniuagis  also,  a 
slrengthrn  tnis  trBdition.l 


(e  of  lb 


3,  and  d 


liliy  IfOtn  jj  fvtwffa,  s 


[T-Schi 


Crttmm. 

L  iifi^ld'-li^ 

""         If  we 


iMA^pa,  the  following  day.     II 

Comparing  Prov.  301  '^n  onS  (AV  '  food  convenient 
forme.'mg,  '  of  my  allowance '  ;  RV  '  food  that  is  need- 
ful for  me,'  mg.  'Heb.  the  bread  of  ray  portion '), 
Del..  Salk.-Gi.,  Resch  translate  u^n  cnS:  Ronsch  (like 
the  Palestinian  version),  unVjD  Dn*?  ;  Taylor  (like  Ihe  old 


oo„no( 


n  H-P.  a 


nn(A-™ 


)n  Mu  B  (Vatlaral.  T  m).  the  .rfiur- 
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Sfriac  and  Shenitob),  irvTn  KonV  or  TUn  orA.  Arnold 
MejB  (Mutttrtprache  Jisu,  1896)  thinks  of  Aramaic 
WQ.  'suiBcienL'  CbSKS  conclusion  is  [hat  the  original 
nu;  simply  have  been  '  Give  us  our  (or  '  Ihe ')  breati  of 
the  day.'  M.  Schultze  [Gramm.  der  aram.  Mutter- 
tfrackt  Jau,  1899,  g  1 13)  gives  laAma  di  fori-dna  and 
Mim  is  given  by  '  the  last  reviser  of  the  last  version  of 
the  Hebrew  NT'  quoted  by  M.  Margolioulh,  who  finds 
this  'utterly  inconceivable.'  proceeding  'from  a  sheer 

common  life  and  must  not  be  taken  all^orically  (as 
Mardon  and  many  since  his  lime  have  taken  it)  is  now 
almost  universally  admitted. 

(3)  TOHj(»C ;  ma/o.  Whether  this  be  masculine  or 
neuter,  cannot  in  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  or  Syriac  be  decided 
from  the  form  alone.  For  the  Greek  NT  see  the  ex- 
faauslive  investigation  of  Chase.  Shemtob  translated 
jn  '>X  (changed  in  the  edition  of  S.  MUnster).  There 
is  an  early  allusion  to  this  meaning  in  Ihe  Didach^ 
(10s).  /""^^V-  'ipti.Trji  ^KxXiialat  von,  ^iaa^iat  aAHir 
ii4  Torrit  tdhi/mC.  The  Ethiopic.  loo  (see  Bright- 
Ban,  Lihirgits,  134),  has  '  Deliver  us  and  rescue  us 
from  all  evil.'  The  same  combination  of  Ihe  two  verbs 
t7  which  in  the  Pesbitta  ^iam  is  rendered  (Ml  )  ,Bttt 
and  (Lk.)  J.S.  is  found  in  the  Neslorian  Liturgy 
(Brightmao,  396),  '  Savt  and  deliver  us  from  Ihi 
toil  ent  and  his  hosts.'  Taylor  (Sayingi,  143  ff.^ 
writes  ■  The  original  form  of  the  petition  can  scarcely 
have  been  yvi  p  iiStbh  ' :  but  may  it  not  have  been 
yV)  "n^  iiVan  ?  On  the  pn  ni-  or  jn.T  '',  see  Taylor's 
note.  It  seems  on  the  whole  the  most  probable  view 
to  lake  it  as  masculine.  The  Arabic  leit  published  by 
Mrs.  M.  D.  Gibson  (5i'ii4'><i  SiHailiia,  7  u,  has 
.' from  the  Satan' andaddsiA/iicafler  '  temptation  ' ;  cp 
aa  Ihe  laiier  addition.  Brighiman,  Liturgia.  469,  /.  54. 

(4)  For  the  doiology,  cp  not  only  1  Ch.  29if,  but 
also  Dan.  23;  i  Esd,  4)B<DBnd  the  Prayer  of  Manas- 
seh  (end).  The  earliest  quotations  are  in  Polycarp,  ad 
Pkiliff.  6  .ind  7- 

In  former  times  Grotius  (especially),  and.  later. 
Welslein  expressed  the  view  that  Ihe  Lord's  Prayer  was 
■  (•a_-_^(«.  "  combination  of  Jewish  prayers  'ex 
-S^S^  formulii  Helxatorum  ^cinnata.' 
WHii  jawun  Others  went  fiirther.  and  maintained 
"*'•"•  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  consisted  of  the 
tegiimiufi  of  prayers,  singled  out  t^  Jesus  u  suitable 
for  his  followers.  Still  more  extravagant  statements,  as 
that  Jesus  had  gatheied  Ihe  Lord's  Prayer  out  of  the 
Zendavesta.  need  not  detain  us  (see  PJfB<'>  ijt»}.  On 
the  other  hand.  Dr.  M.  Margoliouth  in  1876  endeavoured 
to  show  that  the  Jewish  Liturgy  never  contained  any- 
thing so  glorious,  so  august,  and  so  comprehensive. 
His  work,  entitled  Tie  Lards  Prayer  no  Adaplatian 
tf  exiiting  Jeaisk  Prayers,  is,  however,  rather  rhetorical 
than  historical  and  critical  in  character.  The  truth  is 
that  we  may  say  of  the  lord's  Prayer — applying  what 
Theodore  Zahn  lately  wrote  (^ivji^iMft^ii.  6(1900]  153) 
of  the  leachii^  of  Jesus  BS  a  whole — that  Jesus  uttered 
things  which  woe  said  almost  literally  by  Jewish  teachers 
befOT«  and  after  him.  On  the  other  hand,  'duo  si 
fiu:iunt  idem,  non  est  idem';  and  even  if  for  the  separate 
parts,  words,  thoughts  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  parallels 
can  be  adduced  from  Jewish  sources,  as  a  whole  this 
prayer  remains  unique.  Moreover.  It  is  difficult  10  be 
certain  of  the  exact  age  of  the  parallels  adduced.  The 
Jewish  Liturgy  has  had  a  complicated  history,  if  we 
mentioD  only  the  most  famous  pieces  of  it,*  the  Shlmd, 
tbe  SUmanik  'E'srih.  Ihe  Kaddiih,  the  AbtnA  Matkini, 
<  On  ihc  Skfma'  and  SUmfiM  'Eirtk  HC  Schflrer,  Gl'r 
1«4«.#;  Dalrnno,  »Vwy««,  am(for  Uieniiurr,  »«  p.  joi); 

6o$^.;  'TMoT^cn(ebel,'a(w_^l'Mu«af^eb<t,'8is./r:  'Schema," 
mSjJf.i  'Scbemont'Eire,'  loqaff.^  'Abinu  Mmlkenu.'in  Suppi. 
11.  IV,  pp.  i^D:5<:hechur, '^SoiBe  Rabbinic  Parallels  lollie 
NT,' in  yc*.  Apr.  1900,  p.  49«- 


TiSua^l], 
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and  Mnce  Christian  scholars  arc  (ftpart  from  Dalnian) 
behindhand  In  thorough  and  critical  study  of  <locu- 
ments  (cp  PRAVBR),  il  seems  best  to  restrict  ourselves  to 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  and  indisputable  Jewish 
parallels. 

For  OT  parallels  •«  the  BiMe  (KV)  with  mareinal  references: 
Ditmur,  Clmi  Tulmmmtin  in  A"™  <,8mX  niid  Hohn,  J>ii 

<aii»<illr|i909l(Part  II.ar'DleMesiiinischenWeivuigungen')] 
(i)  Exordium:  w&Ttp,  or wdnp^JpAvihotpavott.  It 
is  tbe  Jewish  custom  to  add  n:prl(^j.  >t,TP?7'  '  (*'>o)  i' 
in  heaven '  to  m  where  il  is  used  of  God  ;  but  in  prayer, 
even  among  Jews  the  isolated  u>:ut  is  not  unusual.  The 
fundamental  passage  for  the  designation  of  God  as 
Father  is  Ei.  4 1».     (Cp  Father.  ) 

For  Shimfinth  'Esith,  cp  4  mnd  6  <n  hmVi  i>r«n.i»„.  I>h. 
Palesliniui  detected  by  Schechler  an 
CWniiah  of  Cairo  and  publiihed       "" 

the  Babylonian,  Daiman,  301  ff.),  :ttil<e  -Tf?  n'SIt  l)|n  and 
U'31(  uj  nSp,  and  in  the  Babylonian  (onn  ip^Sh^  D'ail  IJS-^n. 
where  the  Paleilinian  has  ipSlI  '•  IM-wn.  On  ihe  U|^  u-aj 
(the  prayer  for  New  Year  and  Day  of  Atonement)  tU  Ham- 
buijer,  Ic.  SuppL  tl.  i;  on  O'crryi  3M,  'Father  of  mercies' 
(i  Cor.  1 3 ;  Bfrilkhaih  a)  and  D-prr},!  3N  u-aif  'Cm  the  prayer 
before  Ihe  Sheoia),  Hambureer,  I.S.  Id  tbe  Ifaddlifa  Dl^ 
■ra^rt  ijOK,  foi  which  tbe  illaddish  de  Rabbanan  hai  inp-Q  'p 
M|nH1  iTQi^n,  'before  the  word  of  heaven  and  eanh,'  and 
■nalhei  r<^«^iioD,  'xi  '»  ma,  '  the  Lord  of  beaven  and  eanh.' 

■o  the  recital  of  Ei.  IK ;  see  ZDMC  H  i'il 

(a)  kitmuttfru,  comp.  in  ShEmOneh  'Esr«h.  3,  ^1^ 
lips'  riSji  Mw,  in  tbe  Babyl.  recension  with  transposition 
elig  i|if«*i  pitg  nf»t  and  Ihe  sequel  "|«Vjri;  dS-^ji  D'f\tj» 
,1^  for  ^-i|^  BiSn  |-»ti ;  further  Bab.  18.  Dfi-nH  Mrr' 

H?-        ■      ' 

The  divine  name  occun  lurtber  in  Bab.  ■  (ev  mah,  '  for  hti 
Baine'>  sake')  13  -ppa  D'noian.  '"bal  "u"  i"  •nj'  name';  in 
thy  naaiE  wi  Iiual.  The  faiUuk  begini ;  n-^  ^pp''  S*in< 
xp^tlS  nx  •  tuacnilied  and  hallowed  be  hit  gr^t  n^ni^'  in  the 


>{  lUIJIm 


b.  Beilkhotfa,  411J. 

in    (cp    the   preceding) 


(3I  iXedrs.       Any  benedict 
which  is  without   HaliHik    is  no    benediction  a 
b.  Berflkhdth,  401^. 

Shfmentb  II  (Bab,  adds  mio]  >t»;^  Kfit  U-^J  tfmi,  'and 
be  kinff  over  uB  (quickly) — tbou  aionc'  (oppoeed  to  [la]  TKiTO 
)W,  'the  kingdom  of  pride ■);  cpno.  ,,,  ^-po  TVl  fV3  tliaSo 
Tprw,  17  (variant  KTilr  3^  310  Sw  1^  "a)- 

Kaddiab,  .t'ni^X  ^^'i  '  may  bii  kingdom  rdgn ' ;  but  read 
with  Salman  tS>:,  '  "■r  be  make  it  rugn ' ;  the  If  iddlsh  de- 
Rabbanan  add»  (in  one  receiuian,  n*"ip'3)»  'in  hii  Efory/  and 

(4)  ytrrfifftm.  Whether  in  Hebrew  njfp  or  '.1;  be 
Ihe  better  translation,  can  be  doubted.  Shemtob. 
Del..  Salk.-GL,  and  Resch  adopted  nk'f; ;  M,  Mar- 
goliouth preferred  -n:  tbe  reading  of  the  previous  Hebrew 
version  which  comes  to  us  from  Dr.  M.  S.  Alexander 
(the  first  Anglican  Bishop  of  Jerusalem),  Dr.  S.  M'Caul, 
and  Stanislaus  Hoga :  the  Syrian  versions  have  mn.  wilh 
Ihe  exception  of  the  Evangeliarium  Hierosolymitanum, 
which,  in  accordance  with  its  usual  diction,  has  i3pn>. 

in  Jetti-h  prayers  there  teems  to  be  iw  enact  parallel :  but  cp 
BfiakbCWli.  7^,  where  Kabbi  Elieier  aniwen  the  request  for  a 
thon  prayer  by  saying  'ji  Spco  BTW3  "PTI  .ipp.  '  Do  thy  will 
in  heaven  above  (Taylor,  Sayimgi,  139^  Hamburger,  109S 
n.  6),  anri  Berskhoib,  tU,  ahv  Q'CTi*  lynyt  '•  TJdSo  pKl  ■n% 
'  May  it  be  thy  will,  O  Laid,  oui  God,  to  make  peace  in  the 
family  above  and  in  tbe  family  below.'    In  Sbf  mOnCh  'Elitb, 
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^  ^3t  ^pm  *^p  Dpi  'with  ihose  who  do  thy  will'  md  16, 
U-itSm  ''  mn,  '  be  pkiud  O  Lonl  oui  Cod ' ;  u  tbe  Babyl.  co- 
oentioo  i4  U'pni  -pjl  Smc  nrtf  TOn  pm^  ■I*™"  pn^a  ^3pn> 
In  ihi  ^iddtih  jiampa  Tapnm  ]i3ni^  ^apwi.   '""y  your 

(5)  Tb»  dfrrav.  No  eiacl  parallel  in  Jewish  prayers. 
There  is  a  pelilion  for  blessing  of  the  year  in  Shemoiieh 
'Esreh  9,  in  Hibinenfl  and  elsewhere,  and  the  saying  of 
R.  Elieierhaggftd61{o>i:fl4o-I30  A.D.),  '  Whosoever  has 
a  bil  of  bread  in  his  basket  and  says,  What  dull  I  eal  lo- 
morrow  ?  must  be  reckoned  among  those  of  little  faith  ' 
{Satd.  ^8i). 

On  the  diflercDl  iniuliliacu  of  lim«io%,  tee  above,  1 1  is\ 

(6)  KiU  H**-  ShfmiKik  6.  ^  UKQn  ■)  u-M  u^  nh^ 
Uin^p  [tjjjt;]  »!'?■ '"  ihe  Babyl.  recens.  ifiu'Sj  am  [cwi]; 
also  in  HdStnlnS.  ri  iiptiKiiiaTii  (expression  from 
businesE-lifeJis  more^vijb^Fi  (Del..  Marg.;  alsoShem- 
lob,  who  render!  t^iKlrati  intur.  ij-main  '^P3^)  than  = 
ajB^^ti  (SaUcinson-Cinsburg,  Resch), 

(7)  lU  ««pa«lidv.  Shemtob,  Dd.,  |^•5)  -I'S;  Salt- 
Gi. ,  Resch,  not)  >i~S  :  the  reviser,  rightly  challenged  by 

.   Margoliouth  (p.   95),   ngpy;    Mlinster,   pfjf   for 


Sheml 


■jtS. 


MionpTiTS  .  -  -  IwanSKloccuilin  the  Jewish 
■naming  pnyer  (cp  BJrIkhDIh.  bot.  Mnrgidiouth.  ft,  Tsylor, 

the  Lord*>  Piayei:   -pS  i«S_ilt('3n  Ski  -  .   ■  tjdSo  pn  '.m 
i»  B^pn  S<n  pi3  -1'^  mS  p-oi  tS  •rti  irop  t^  »h\  tcon 

(8)  d«&  ToB  vovitpaS.  In  the  prayer  which  Rabbi 
used  10  say  afler  the  usual  prayer  according  lo  Bitftk- 
hdth,  r6j,  he  mentions,  among  the  evils  from  which  he 
desires  (0  be  delivered,  after  m  110  (n  irjBOi  jn  d** 
pn  IDE'S  pn  mno,  also  n'npD<i  nairsii  *  and  from  Satan  the 
Destroyer'  (Taylor,  143/). 

(9)  All  the  expressions  of  the  Doxology  occur  in 
Jewish  prayers  n,  ip',  jij^.  ij,  nyai- 

by  KocuchBu^  "uur^pHan  ramonE  n»>dJrn*tre>iiiJI"ihai 
of  iCamphiiuen  (1866X  F.  H.  Chue'i  Tkt 

oW.^lW'W,  jd^Tl),  when  too  ifae  liiera- 
■ure  b  duly  noted,  C.  W.  Siubi»,  Tin  SmiaJ  TiatlUitf  «/ llu 
LcrtCi  Prayrr  (igw). 

A  poitianDfthe  Lixd'i  Pnyer.  from  ■  clay  tablet  oT  about  the 
fbiuih  ceniury,  A.  n.  Aiund  Bl  Meoara  and  now  in  the  Salional 
MuKun  at  Alheni,  has  been  publi^ed  laiely  by  R.  Knopf 
(Mitthill.  dtri  Kaa.  Diutsck.  Anh.  InililnU :  Ailuniieia 
AilheilMnt  XXV.  4  [t^oa)  3I]-.^iii)l  The  tablet  i>  bmken,  but 
«ihJa  i.wh  rev  wmr^fiov.  Then  follows  jn^i  aad  ihe  monograni  of 
Cbrisi  ^.  Eb.  N. 

LOBDB  SUPPER.  Sec  Euchakist. 
LO-RTTHAKAa  {n^Tn  (6,  g  33,  '  unpitied ' ;  oyk 
hAehmenh  [BAQ],  cp  npru  t6.  is.  H").  and  Lo. 
AMHi  CSOKO,  'nol  my  people";  oy  AaOC  MOt 
{BAQI),  symbolical  names  given  to  Hosea's  daughter 
and  son,  lo  signify  that  Ynhwi  would  cease  lo  h.-ive 
mercy  upon  the  hotise  of  Israel,  and  thai  they  were  tto 
more  his  people,  nor  he  Iheir  God  (Hos.  I6-9;  see 
Rom.  9:i5  1  Pel.  2  id).  Cp  HOSEA.  g  6,  Jezreel.  %  1. 
col.  =459- 


Thel 


>t  Ihe  1 


.  .  .  .  )  Ifl-nihamah,  and  to  Lo- 
anmi  I  will  Hy  "Thou  an  my  jjeofde " '  <2 « l,s»  .  .  ,  'Sa; 
ye  unto  your  brethren  Anuni  (my  people)  and  la  voui  liner 
Ruhanuih  (piiied)'  1 1  NX  Zech.  15a  ii  no)  the  only  parallel 
'"--'-■■'-' i7iA«ildtaihefbe';er  ■-     ■"        "  "    - 


SaijK  (Jl^Xlowhkh  probably 
"     "  at  day  ...  I  will 

illsD  •  ■  .  .'Say 

ly  paralleL 

IDiiTihouldiwherbeMerahneerCepir  '    - 

.'xt,  the  present  writer  ihinki,  spokeofjel 

and  Jeiahmeelitei  HI  the  inhabitanu  of  old  Jerusalem),  w< 
closeparallel  10  Hosea;  forp.  «*/S  should  '      '' 


f  Ariel' in  Is.  t 


bom  God  halh  ao  [uly.' 

LOT  (h^i).  Josh.  186.     See  Divination.  %  a  (iv.). 
Ephod,  Urih  and  Thumhim. 


LOT 

LOT  (13^.  A(Ot).  aiighteoiBman,  whobythcdivine 
favour  escaped  froin  the  catastrophe  which  befel  ibe 

ilSS^  alj»  said  to  have  been  brother's  son  to 
Abraham,  whom  he  accompanied  from  his 
fatherland  (I24/),  but  from  whom  he  parted  at  length 
owing  to  disputes  between  tbeir  shepherds,  and  to  have 
been  allosved  by  his  generous  uncle  to  choose  the  Jordan 
valley  for  himself  and  bis  flocks  (IS  j-it) ;  a  later 
tradition  says  thai  Abraham  made  a  successful  eipedi- 
ijon  to  rescue  Lot  who  had  been  taken  captive  by 
Cbedorlaomet  and  the  allied  kings  (14  1114  ■«).  ll 
should  be  noliced  here  that  the  stoiy  in  12ia-»  is 
probably  one  of  the  later  insertions  in  J  ;  hence  the 
otherwise  surprising  drctimstance  thai  no  mention  is 
made  in  it  of  Lot.  The  words  '  and  Lot  wiih  him  '  are 
an  editoHal  correction  (cp  Ox/.  Hex.).  'Ilie  Moabiles 
and  Ammonites  are  called  by  two  writers  the  b'ne  Lot 
(EV  'Children  of  Lot'),  D^  igtg  Ps.  S39[e]:  a 
legendary  account  of  their  origin  is  given  in  Gen.  ISjo-ja 
(cp  AUMON,  Moab). 
In  the  lallertlory  IheprageniiorofAmmonand  Moab  appeal* 
.  dwelling  '  in  ihe  cave  \  or,  more  precisely,  two  parallel  stale 
enis  are  made  in  vti-  joa  and  30^,  '  he  dwelt  in  ihe  mountain 
(myM).    Hence  the quesiioa 


)  and 'he  dwelt  in  th 
in  Ihe  c 


ttber  perhaps  on  Vt^,  *  in  ■  cave,'  m  being 
:hanee  in  Ihe  context. 

It  wnuhl  be  somewhat  hard  lo  deny  that  the  story  in 
Gen.  19ja-jB  was  interwoven  with  the  slory  of  the  de- 
struction of  Sodom  by  a  laier  hand.  Ii  was  not  one  of 
the  really  popular  Hebrew  legends,  and  contrasts  as 
strongly  with  the  prexious  honourable  tiiention  of  Lot 
OS  Ihe  story  of  Noah's  drunkenness  {Gen.Oai^)  con- 
trasts with  thai  of  the  reward  of  his  righteousness. 

The  primary  Lot  (Gen.  1930-38)  was  presumably  re-  ' 
presented  as  a  Horite  ;  he  is  identical  with  Lolan.  who 

llie  fother  of  a  son  called  Hori  (i-.  »|.  The  secondary 
Lol  {the  kinsman  of  Abraham)  mny.  or  rather  must, 
on™  have  had  another  name,  and  very  possibly  (ep  the 
probable  supnsession  of  Enoch  [;.t>.]  in  the  Hebrew 
Deluge-story  by  Noah)  an  error  of  a  very  early  scribe 
lies  at  the  foundation  ot  the  change.  In  Gen.  11. 7  (P) 
the  father  of  Lot  is  said  to  have  been  Haran(pn).  Now 
Haran  [f.f.]  can  only  be  explained  as  a  variation  of 
Haran  ([Vl),  or  rather  Hauran  (pin)-  See  JACOB,  3  3. 
The  narrative  of  J  in  its  original  form  possibly  spoke  of 

falherland  ;  pin  would  easily  be  miswriticn  -nn.  Hori, 
and  nin  be  considered  a  synonym  for  Lolan,  or  Lot, 
' "    ■       ■  itural  to  attach 


of  il 


f  Moa 


o  Ihe 


person  of  Ihe  righteous  survivor  of  Sodom  and  kinsn 


of  Moabilish  and  Ammonitish 
ew  origin  ;  it  is  an  artificial 
me  point  of  Ihe  tracing  of  the 
".ot  Ihe  Horite.  which  is 


obstacles.     I 
late).     A  ret 


;   but  these  are  due  10 
circumstances  in  uhicb 
the  biogr.ipher  places  Lol.  and  only  prove 

It  has  therefore  made  but  a  slight  mark 
:rature(Dt.  2919  and  Ps.  S39[s]  are  both 
cnce  is  made  in  Lk.  ITKija  Imih  to  IM 
I,  «hich  remains  morally  effective  even  if 
sah'   (Gen.l9a6'  ' 


■M).      His  function  is  to 
isiors  of  the  Hebrews  » 


.,L,ooglc 


LOTAN 

w9d.  teV-MdEing  wtnion.  but  men  of  [wetT  aod 
i^hteooawm  (cp  aPtL2}/,\,  Of  the  ehuacter  of 
tte  primiuj  Lot.  who  alooe  has  a  right  to  Uw  Dame, 
we  have  no  tnulworthy  iafbrmation.  His  name,  how- 
ever, is  significant ;  it  comes  from  '  to  take  a  stranger 
into  the  binil)''  (Ar.  iiea  in  viiLJ, 

Wlnckler  Hipporta  this  by  m  qiurtatun  from  Ibn  HlKAm  (63^!) 
nUdvc  ED  «  tOMO  who  wm  bclaivd  on  a  4:enuji  DCOAion,  pro- 
tridtd  with  a  wife  by  hii  fritnii,  and  udoiMed  iaio  the  fhcnd'i 
bmily  {iitdf^Jaii ;  m  ibis  w.n\  be  becuae  bu  frieiid'i  brolhvr- 
Appjying  ibii  key  10  Ihc  Lot  oT  Gen.  i9  y^^  '^  ^^  hotMn  of 
Ccn.  Kvtv),  wt  ruy  suppo«  thai  a  prc-Edomililb  liibe  wkb 
adniilled  uita  imiao  with  the  EdomiliH.     'I'hc  runne  of  LoUkll'l 


Cp  Wi,  AOf  25/;  Studieo,  AilrmlmyllUn,  Bi-iij; 
SuIe,Cuc4.1ii9;  Eonki, (;«£*. lug;  HaldnesantlGiinktl 
DnGenwk  Fwjcuriih  L^endtKtlhe  Uldzmib  Btr.  Jtaiia  ; 
Gar  Uohiunnudvi,  Karin,  U  jB^j,  etc.  t.  K.  C' 

LOTAH  (1151^ ;  Autan  [BADEL]).  one  of  the  ions 
of  Seir,  i.e.,  a  Horite  clan.  Gen.  Sflsoni;:  i  Ck  I  38/ 
See  Edom.  g  3.  coL  1183  ;  Lor. 

LOTHASOBUS  (Aue&covBoc  [BA].  etc),  t  Esd. 
V44t=Neh,84,  Hashhadaka. 

LOTS,  FEAST  OF.     See  Pukim. 

LOTUS  TREES  (D'b^V)'  nienlioned  in  Job40>t/. 
RV.  as  a  bvourite  covert  of  the  Behemoth  or  HIPPO- 
POTAHUS  [AV  ■  shady  trees '  ;  cp  Ges.  Thti. ;  -ntMtO- 
A&n«L  AcNApA  and  ieNip4'Me^6^4  [BKA]).  RVs 
TBtdering  is  doulMleu  conecl.  The  cogtvale  Arabic 
<U/ '  is  the  ■Wm-tree,  a  Uiom  j  shrub,  sometimes  attaining 
considerable  height,  a  wild  species  of  lYx  sidr  {Rhamnus 
^Ha  Ckrisli  [Linn.],  cp  Lan*.  s.v.  dd!.  sidr).  This 
prickly  lotus  (according  to  Volck.  the  L.  lihvilrii)  is  the 
i.  Zirr/Avi.  a  native  of  N.  Africa  and  S.  Europe,  and 
is  to  be  kept  distinct  from  the  water-lilies,  t~  Nympkaa 
(of  Egypt)  and  L.  Xilumbe  (of  India  and  China),  which 
repeatedly  occur  as  a  matif  in  Eg)'plinn  and  oriental 
mythology  and  art. '    Sec  Weti.  ap,  Del.  ad  toe. 

LOVE-APPLE  (nfl).  Gen.  SO. 4  RV"f ,  EV  Man- 
drakes [;.t>.].      Cp  ISSACHAE.  %  a. 

L07E  FEASTS  (ftranAi).  Ji"le  "■  "  RV  ;  AV 
'feasts  of  charily.'     See  EucHAmsT,  %  3. 

LOTIffOEINDNESS  (IpTI'  'f^'"')-  "  characteristic 
term  of  OT  religion,  applicable  both  to  Yahw^  and  to 
1.  Bradwing.  ™"-     This  rendering  of  M-^rf  .nay  be 
^^  "    inadequate,  but  is  certainly  preferable 

to  ■mercy'  (or  'mercies.'  which  alternates  with  it  in 
E\').  ■  Mercy'  is  an  inheritance  from  the  Wycliflite 
BiUe^  Vg.  gives  titiurUordia,  and  4  ^Xfor,  ^Xf*)^ir^7r, 
fkrlaiur  (but  also  nine  limes  liiDMxriini.  and  once 
liiout).  It  might  hare  been  better  to  limit  the  use  of 
•mercy  '  to  the  phrase  '  have  mercy'  ("jjin),  I*a.  *t  [j] 
•>[}]  9>3[m].  etc.  Other  renderings  oi' ^itd  in  EV 
are  -favour' (Eslh.  2tj  Job  10 11),  -goodness' (Hos.  64). 
The  root  meaning  may  be  '  mildness '  (so  Ges.("t).  but, 
in  actual  use.  Mud  is  not  mtrt  ■  mildness '  or  '  gentle- 
ness.' A  few  classical  passages  from  the  OT  will  prove 
this  statement. 
I.  I  S.  lit,  '  Foi  ve  ibowed  bnlktrtf  kindaai  to  the  chil- 
dren of  luael-' 
S.  B*f«mioa«.  1.  tS.  Wa,  'Mayest  ihou  thow  !tfing- 
iimfitu  to  thy  Krvanl,  because  inio  a  bund 
HDCliooed  by  Vahwfr  ihou  \i34H  brouichl  thy  veTvant.' 

Miit  irringiinihua  <^Vah>4  {epa  S.  9  3).     Bui  ohould  I  die, 
mayBL  thou  not  withdraw  thy  corapaMlOD  from  my  houK  for 

mhren  with  thee,  and 

h)  flithfuilKU.' 


'  On  the  Syr.  equiv.  J)_^„  fiint,  cp  LCw,  Pflat.  mf. 
*  Found  >L»  opon  »  Jewisli  intaglio,  1^.,  Penol-Chipiei, 
»  We  foUoiTH.'  P.'smilt 


LOVmOKINDNBSS 

,S.  iK.SOji,  "Dm  klnfiof  th*  boiue  of  Israel  are  kimdl^ 

6.  Hoi.  4 1.  '  Hear  the  woid  of  Vahwi,  ye  >oiu  of  Iirael,  (or 
Yahwt  bat  a  quarrel  with  the  inhnbiuuiu  of  lh>  land,  beaiuv 
there  ii  no  tnutwonhineu,  no  brvtktrfy  Un^nai,  no  knov- 


,  ■  What  ihall  I  do  to 
"7*  night.™ 


™/ -jft,:/w.  wa.  lik. 
:ri^ ;  Aiid  the 


.  .  For  U^Ja/n ^.,   .   ..  .,„ 

lowiedfe  of  God  mote  than  burnt  offerinf,.. 
ft.  Hot.^]  .-4d,  'When  Itroel  was  young  I  benui  to  tovi 
m ;  from  (the  time  (bal  he  was  in)  EeyiK,  I  called  him  mi 
n.     As  uon  Ml  called  them.  Ibey  went  ftom  me;  Ibeyiacn 

--'^--"ySV,--- - 


Yi%u4  leqi 


-^ God  I  extended  10  them ;  1  nve  much  1 

B,  'God  bai  lold  thee  what  il  good  ;  and  what 
-'-  -'  ■'■-   — -   '-  jollTy.  10^  love  irvli 


ID  do  JDllTy.  to  love  braUurly 
ittmanra,  anu  lo  ixivomte  me  vrofka  of  Vahw^7') 

ic  Jer.  23,  'I  renieAlber  in  thy  behalf  the  toyal  ^ffrelion  <X 
thy  youth,  the  love  of  thy  bridal  state.' 

11.  Dl.  7.3.  ^BecauK  ye  obey  tbcH  judgmenta  .  .  .  Vahwt 
thy  God  will  carry  out  for  thee  ibe  covenant  and  the  Icving^ 
kindmu  which  he  swore  to  thy  Auhcra.' 


RV)aiL 


S10,  'All  the  paths  oC  Yahwfcare  iffvingkindntat  i^ 


14.  JoblOii.  'Favour^and  InintkindiHU  Ihou  hati  ptac- 

!□  all  these  passages  it  is  not  mere  'mildness'  that 
is  meant,  but  active  kindness,  and  not  necessarily  that 

■   a.».i(..*(»..   fo"™  "^  active  kindness  which  Portia 
I.  ^tpltokUoiU.  ^iij  ,  ^^^j, ,  ^,^   ^-^^^  „^„  ^1^,^ 

are  concerned,  any  form  of  helpfulness.  It  is  in  fact 
the  ^XoatX^fa  of  the  NT,  which  means  a  helpfulness 
bom  of  sympathy.'  Sympathy  in  the  ancient  world 
It  existed,  propierly  speaking, 


>rg  thos. 


raloi 


Israelilish  prophets  and  legislator 

but  the  task  was  hard.      Certainly  it  was  a  bold  act  on 

the  part  of  the  servants  of  Benhailad  (see  5)  to  appeal 


olhcAArf  of  an  Israeli 


hking.      Thee 


n-Isn 


kings,  however,  were,  by  comparison  with  other  kings. 
distinguished  by  their  k/std  ;  it  is  a  gratifying  proof  of 
the  reality  of  the  higher  religion  in  Israel.  Ahab 
responds  to  the  appeal,  and  recognises  Henhadad  as  a 
'brother.'  Perhaps,  however,  he  would  not  have  re- 
sponded thus  la  the  appeal  of  a  Hittite  ;  the  Ara- 
ma:ans  and  the  Israelites  had,  after  all.  some  degree 
of  kinship,  la  this  case  the  'merciful'  of  EV  is  not 
misleading  ;  but  even  EV  does  not  say  that  the  Kenitet 
'showed  mercy'  to  the  children  of  Israel;  it  was  a 
sense  of  kinship  that  animated  them,  and  their  Ser- 
vices were  not  such  as  could  be  called  deeds  of  mercy. 
In.  (1)  and  (3)  Jonathan  appeals  to  the  real  thou^ 
adoptive  brotherhood  which  united  him  to  David.  In 
(4).  if  historical,  Daviit  shows  his  generosity  of  feeling  ; 
tttnl.  whom  he  addresses,  is  '  a  (oreiKner  imd  an  exile ' ; 
but  he  has  fought  by  David's  side  and  eaten  his  bread  ; 
he  is  a  brother,  and  receives  an  Israelite's  blessing. 
(6)  and  (9I  should  be  grouped.  Hosca  complains  that 
the  social  feeling  (^Aflf)  which  once  distinguished  Israel 
has  disappeared  ;  a  nameless  prophet  of  a  later  day 
makes  the  cultivation  of  this  feeling  one  of  the  three 
duties  of  an  Israelite.  (7)  and  (8)  must  also  be  taken 
together.       From   the  latter  we  see  v 


kindn 


The   I 


s   nothing    to   say   o 
1  'Judab, 


s  than 


See 


•  Readings  adopted  ;  pp.  i-j  "jaft,  P«h.,  Tbeod. ;  ■<l'ii:J, 
r  -;{□.  cp  •;  crii'Ji;,  Si  -nvVii,  So  Ruben,  and  pa.ily 
'i.  (AT  Vnltrt.  18A  Wcllhauscn.  -B^rn,  Pesh.,  Gr». ; 
n-iB,  GrS.  Ver»  4  O-aSj;  iDfT ;  •fi-J'in,  Che. 
»  Readingt  adapied  :  D-nSj; ;  Il'rtSit  flSil^  T^^,  (T  •^ 
iM).Che. 


vGoogle 


LOZON 

formal  '  coveoaot '  between  Yafairi  and  hU  people ; 
tbe  only  bMth  he  kcows  of  is  the  natural  one  between 
a  ratber  and  bis  son.  In  relum  Yahwi  looks  iorjllial 
ttffeclirai:  loyal  himself,  he  eipects  loyally  from  Israel 
Jeremiah  (see  lo)  has  a  similar  conception  :  it  is,  how- 
erer,  out  of  the  marriage  rclalion,  religiously,  accord- 
ing to  him.  thai  Ifiud  gro^ss  ;  he  calls  the  forgiving 
husband  of  Israel  itjn.  'loyally  aAectionate'  (EV 
■™TOf=r).  J.r.  3., 

In  (ii),  hon-ever,  a  remarkable  modification  of  ^itd 

appears.      Thai  Yahwi  from  the  first  loved  Israel  D 

2  T  ••»        ^°^  ""'  doubl ;  bul  in  order  that  his 

noSiiSi  "■•■  "•»  "I"  •«>«•.  l""l  "■■"'  si" 
luuiuuvBuuMM.  py„j[^3[  obedKnce  to  the  prescribed 
laws.  As  D  puts  it.  Vabwt  will  '  keep  his  covenant 
and  his  loving- kindness'  for  Israel — i.i. ,  will  show  love 
to  Israel — upon  a  certain  legal  condition.  Heitceforth 
the  same  idea  of  the  divioe  hised  as  limited  by  the 

Ifiud  ceases  to  be  purely  spontaneous  :  it  is  still '  active 
love' ;  but  it  is  dictated,  and  its  channels  are  prescribed. 

The  adjective  oTon,  kdsidim  (  =  "ipri  yw.  Is.  C7  i 
Ecclus.  44 1  ;  see  As.sideans),  late  in  use,  means  not 
simply  '  men  of  Rlial  devotion  to  God  and  brotherly 
kindness  towards  their  fellows,'  bul  'men  who  perform 
the  pious  deeds  (□■-lon)  required  by  the  law,'  and  it  is 
nearly  =  '  righteous'  (cp  Is.  VI %  S,  drSpii  iljiiu«) ;  see 
Clean,  Pt;KE.  etc.  (for  S  and  Pesh.,  whose  renderings 
are  historically  signiiicant},  Siill,  (bongh  this  sense 
predominates,  we  find  i-cin  used  once  (Ps.  13t,  bul  the 
text  is  doubtful)  in  the  sense  of  '  gentle.'  without  any 
reference  to  Ihe  law,  or  at  most,  with  an  underlying 
reference  to  the  -covenant  with  Noah,'  which  the 
heathen  were  held  responsible  for  neglecting*  (liS  'tic 
I'DR.  ElV  'against  an  ungodly  nation').  In  the  last 
passage  on  our  list  (14)  we  find  Job.  in  a  sad  re- 
trospect, referring  to  the  elaborate  provisions  made 
for  his  creatures  by  the  Creator  as  M/ud.  'loyal  affec- 
tion.' It  is  a  sign  of  the  strong  universalistic  tendency 
of  the  movement  known  as //oind^t  or  Wisix)!!  (;.v. ). 

Thi.    leiKleiUT    ne  —    ^        "-     ■    -   '—•>-   -■-■    -•■ 

diviiK  love  ii  univeri 


Ml. 


Lt  the 


I.  Whilst  lainE  R^bii  eipluncd  ion 
IWDn  D-Clf?  inov.  1«M>'  in  Ihe  leiue  of  AuKUStine'i  laying 
Ihu  Ihe  vrnuM  of  Ihe  hf»lh»n  »tt  only  ttlndida  viHa,  tbt 
famoui  R.  JohiDin  b.  Zakkii  gave  the  cWiuble  inleiprela- 
(ion,  The  beneficence  of  Ihe  heaihen  i>  <»)  a  Hn-offering  (for 
Ifaem)  iedia  iaIAra.  lol).*  R.  Johanan  flauiiihed  abaul  n 
A.O.;  under  the  formt  of  leKaiiAEn  he  aKpreua  the  Kpiiil  of  Ihe 
goipel ;  bul  the  Inie  (piiilual  kinsman  ot  Jesui  i>  Hotea. 

LO'V  COmiTBT,  IjOWLAHD.    See  Shephelah. 

LOZOH  (XozuN  [BA]|.  I  Esd.  63}  =  Eira  2s«. 
Dahkon. 

LUBIH  {a'2'h  ;  D'S^  in  Dan.  [so  Baer.  Ginsb.) ; 
AiByEC  [B(t.^QL];  Nah'iSg  aCh.l2}1fi8,  and  Dan, 
ll4j(EV'Lybians')t:  the  singular  34?  probably  occurs 
in  Eiek.  80s ;  see  Chub).  Everywhere,  except  Nah.  89 
(where  read  probably  LUDIM,  with  WL  AOF  1  S13), 
'  Lubim '  probably  represents  ■  Libyans '  ( Egypt  Labu. 
Lebu);  in  Dan.,  U..  EV  actually  gives  'Libyans.' 
On  the  three  Libyan  invasions  of  Egypt  see  Maspero. 
Struggle  tf  tht  Natioiv.  434.  461,  471/  After  the 
third  invasion  Egypt  became  'slowly  flooded  by  Lib- 
yans.' They  supplied  the  Pharaohs  with  a  highly  paid 
tniliiia,  and  at  length  a  Libyan  by  descent  (^ienk) 
actually  ascended  ihe  throne.      See  EGYPT,  |  63. 


Siade.  CornilLand  Giniburg  woi 
m  Jer.«9{cpLim,I  .(.     U  0.0 

Idread'LuWm'f 
uM  be  noted,  bovi 

r'Ludini' 

«  See  Weber,  yerf,  TkaL  163, 

(!»««),     Biu  •.  Pe^.  wEge.1 

«ryplau«ble(»Grt.), 
*  See  Edoihuni,  Hut.  ^Iluji 
a8>7 

f  p«ple,'  taking 
iieof'dugrace.' 

which  is 
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Lucnis 

the  Asfiyrian  inscripliom  expreuly  refer  to  Lydian  trooH  in 
the  service  of  Egypt.    Cp  further,  Cnua,  Lehasih. 

I.OCAfl(AOYK*c[Ti.WH]),  Riilem.  v.  14,  RVLuK*. 

LUCIFBa,  AV°V'  and  RV  Day  star  (S^'ri),  Ihe 
epithet  applied  to  the  king  ot  Babylon  who  in  his  pride 
boasts  that  he  will  ascend  to  Ihe  heavens  and  make 
himself  God's  equal :  his  fole  is  lo  be  cast  down  [0 
ShSOlto  the  uttermost  recesses  of  the  pit  (Is.  J4..-ij). 
By  Jerome  and  other  Fathers  the  passage  was  applied 
to  Satan  (cp  Lk.  lOiSj. 

^^'Di  Hdtli  BCCDidlng  to  the  vowel-points  (bul  cp  KOoig, 
£**m*.  Ja  106)  is  an  impeiaiive  ('howl'X  »  P«b.  Aq.ld.; 
bul  Ihe  above  rendering,  which  follows  0  (d  wrAApot:'  cp 
I  Pel.  1 19.  ^m-,^Afo,\  -^rg.  Ve.  Rabb.  ii  the  only  natural  one ; 
itrequlrei  lu  to  point  HeUl— jV,  'briUiaui'  (u  Hi.  Ew.  Kn. 
Di.;  cp-n-ft). 

The  description  of  the  doings  and  of  the  fate  of 
HSIal  is  so  peculiar  (note  the  expressions  'son  of  the 
dawn,'  'stars  of  God,'  'mount  of  assembly'  [see  CoH- 
GREGATlOH,  MOUNT  OF],  '  reccsses  of  the  north '). 
that  Gunkel  {SckBpf.  u.  Chaos.  lyif.)  recognises  an 
allusion  to  a  Hebrew  nature-mylh,  analogous  to  the 
Greek  legend  of  PhaethSn.  The  overpowering  of  ibe 
temporary  brilliance  of  the  niortiing<slar  by  the  rays  of 
Ihe  sun  is  compared  to  a  struggle  between  Elyon  and 
the  giant  HEISI.  References  to  a  mythic  tradition  of 
■warfare  in  heaven'  are  abundant  (see  DfiACOH. 
Leviathan,  Stahs,  Orion).  Bui  if  so,  why  is  there 
no  Babylonian  equivalent  of  HilSl?  It  seems  belter  to 
read  either  ^Snp,  'thou  famous  one'  (o  fell  out  after 
Ihe  preceding  o),  or,  with  a  reference  to  a  theory  for 
which  much  evidence  is  accumulating  through  textual 
criticism.  l*ffifri''  'Jerahmeel.'  i.t.,  '  Jerahnteelite  op- 
pressor ot  Israel.'  See  -Isaiah.'  SBOT,  Heb..  199. 
Pahadisk,  §  4,  Obadiah  (Book),  §S  %ff.  and  cp  Cril. 


!■  of  then 


Wheih 


iied  ill 


I™ual^i™ 


ibtful?    The  key 
(OTgX  '  '  T.  K.  C. 

IrUCIITS  (XoYKloc  [Ti.WH]).     i.  Roman  consul. 

VII.  Sidetes.  and  Ptolemy  11,  Physcon,  iMacc,  ISiS 
(AcYKloc  [AttV}).  He  is  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  embassy  of  NuHENius  (^  i;.)Io  Rome.  Prob- 
ably Lucius  Calpumius  Piso.  who  was  consul  with  M. 
Popilius  Lxnas  in  139  B.C.  is  meant.  That  Lucius, 
not  Cneius.  was  the  true  surname  of  Piso  has  been 
shown    by  Ritschl.      See  SchUr..  Hist.  i.  1167/,  and 

cp  Maccabees,  First,  %  9  (f). 

a.  A  certain  Lucius  joins  Paul,  who  is  writing  tron 
Corinth,  in  saluting  the  Christians  of  Rome,  to  whom 
therefore  he  seems  lo  have  been  known  (Rom.  I611) ; 
cp  Romans.  §§  4. 10.  Along  with  Jason  and  Sosipater 
Lucius  is  there  alluded  to  by  Paul  as  his  '  kinsman " ; 
evidently  he  was  a  Jew. 

The  Fleudo-Hippolylui  makes  faint  biihop  of  Laodicea  in 
s>tU,  .      •  -  '--    •'--  "  -  '-  "  -   -^        --■-..■. 


In  lb 


'leudo-  Don 


n  uid  10  have  been  ordained  bishop  of  Cenchres  by  Paul. 

He  is  possibly  Ihe  s.ime  as 

3.  Lucius  of  Cyrene,  one  of  the  '  prophets  and 
teachers'  of  the  church  in  Anliodi  (Acts  13i)  who  set 
apart  Barnabas  and  Paul  for  the  mission  to  the  Gen- 
tiles;  cp  Ministry.  He  was  doubtless  one  of  those 
'  men  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene '  who,  upon  the  dispersion 
from  Jerusalem  consequent  on  the  martyrdom  of 
Stephen,  had  come  to  Anlioch,  and  there  'spake  unto 
the  Greeks  also,  preaching  the  Lord  Jesus.' 


1  Cp  Ft  11 


intip  we  have  wfii  imtr^ipta  fl 
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liUD,  LUDIM 
LWD.  LDDni  n'S.  I-  (Aoyi  [AEL]).  Gen.  10«- 
(Sam.  1^1=1  Ch.1 17(8  om).  Lud  «-as  the  fourthson 
ofSbem.  according  lo  P.  Most  scholars  since  Bochart 
haie  followed  josephus  lAmt,  i.  S4).  who  makes  Lud  the 
foonder  [(irrurt)  of  the  Lydians.  A  sudden  spring  to  Asia 
Minor,  however,  does  not  seem  very  probable  ;  or  was  P 
really  entirely  ignorant  of  the  situation  of  Lydia?  Historic 
tally,  too,  there  are  grave  objections  to  making  Lud 
the  brother  of  Asshur.  Lydia  was  never  conquered 
by  ibe  Auyrians  in  spile  o!  the  boastful  assertion  of 
ASur-bani-pal  (Smith,  Aisuii.  SSi;)  that  Gugu,  king 
of  Lad  (Lud-di).  '  took  Ibe  yoke  of  bis  kingdom. '  Did 
P  reaUy  transfer  the  circumstances  of  the  Persian  age 
(fcK-  Cyna  did  conquer  and  annex  Lfdia)  to  the 
Assyrian  period  (cp  Geocraphv,  J  ai}? 


»al  rf  wiual  .mf DdMion.     It  ii  probibl.  dot  oS-V  (EW)  in 
Gn.  M  I  (>«  SoDou)  awl  alw  am  (Aiam)  in  G<n.  U  »  (m 
KaMuaL)  ha«  *ii>oi  odi  of  Sicm-  U«»hm«l),  «d  pcrhapi 
uiU  Dure  probable  that  in  Pi.BSg{i)  -iipM  (Auhur)  should  b« 

Gen.  ia»r      In  (hi>  oue  we  ihall  do  bel  10  nippoK  Ih»  in 

<).e  ori«in>]  <e 

trw.  ■  5frn« 

1  of  P-.  Ii«  ndlher  ■n'j  nor  B 
y  b>vt  come   fiDU  W^  and 
'  of  IjMjnT).     Vene  »  »il 

nit  »ppenrtd.  hui 
be,  equally  wilb 
then   run,  'The 

and  Jerahr 

at  upldned  ai  th^  3JJJ 

(ATab-Kadeih  =  lheN.  Arabian  Kadesh).    Butcp  AlirACKKKAD. 

The  viev  <rf  Lad  here  prDposed  accco^  with  tbe  explanalion 

given  elKwhere  (NmiiD^  of  Gtn.lOw^      It  will   then   be 

under  Uuhaih.  dunging  'Ludim'  into  n'S^ni,  Cudiilim^ 
tf.,  tbeptapleafCsrm«l(qi  Maon). 

a.  Elsewhere,  where  the  nnme  appears,  Lud  is  taken 
by  some  to  refer  to  the  Lydians  (see  Pvr) :  but  perhaps 
it  rather  means  a  N.  African  people. 

The  puBges  are  KMig  (Imt  IBAQ1,  Kmi*  Ul  Avtwt 
(Syinni.inQ<»c.l>Eiek.ITiDSOj<[but  her*  AV  Lvdia],Av<» 
(BAQlXKeGaacKArHV,  |».  0-^7,  Luniu,  the  plur.  form,  ii 
dM  nuneofaionof  MiiniiD(EcvPT)inGen.lOT3<J)=TCh. 
1 II  IKr),  o"-n^  IKM  (A«*.«M  lALJ,  -If  (El,  A.t».M  (A  in 
I  Cb.lll,  B  Dm.n,i>nd  reciui  in  J«.4«4<Av««  (BHAQl,  AV 
LvoiiNsX     The  ungukr  fonn (Lud) occur*  in  Eiek.iTioWs 

In  Jeremiah  tbe  Ludim  appear  with  Egypt,  Cuih,  and 
Put  (Libyal ;  so  also  in  Eiek.  30;  :  and  in  Isaiah  with 
Tatrtiish,  Put  (by  a  probable  text  emendation  ;  Che., 
Di..  Do.,  etc..  afier  a|,  Tubal,  and  Javan.  We  know 
nothing  more.  Hence  the  hypothesis  of  Stadc  (Dt 
Pafi.  Javan,  s  f:  =  '4taJ.  Jfatta  {1899'].  139^)  that  we 
have  in  Gen.  IO13  (so  also  Del.  Par.  310)  and  in  Jer. 
469  (so  also  Co.  and  Gies.)  a  teitual  error  for  o'aiS, 
LtiBiH  [^-f.].  whilst  Lud  in  Ezek.  and  Is.  is  the  same 
as  Lud  in  Gen.  lOn,  and  is  used  loosely  as  a  distant 
people,  on  account  of  the  assonance  with  Phut  [tne) 
has  some  plausibility  (see  also  WMM,  As.  u.  Eur.  115). 
See,  however,  above  (i.  end)  and  Put,  %  3,  and  note 
Dillmann's  adverse  judgment  on  these  alterations.  It 
bat  any  rate  difficult  to  explain  Eiek.SO;  in  ibis  way, 
and  the  motive,  and  also  indeed  the  possibility,  of  the 
cormpiion  of  Lubim  into  Ludim  in  at  least  two  of  the 
passages  are  by  no  means  clear. 


-('); 


B.  (a). 


LDHTTH,  ASCENT  OF  {TCT^Xy  nS^TD 
Kt.  nin^il),  a  locality  in  Moab  mentioned  belween 
Zoar.and  Horonaim.  Is.  16s  (anaBacic  [tmc]  AOYeiO 
[BKAQr]) ;  Jer-  48s  (enAHCSM  [as  if  from  kSo  '  to  fill  ] 
AAwe  [BK""]  AAee  [K*].  AAAtoe  [.\Q]).  some 
have  identified  it  with  Sarfa.  N.  of  the  Wady  Kerak; 
vhov  there  are  ruins  described  by  de  Saulcy. 
This,  however,  is  premature.  The  most  probable  read- 
ing of  the  text,  the  present  writer  thinks,  is  p'^ip  n!?pD, 
'the  ascent  of  Eglaih'  \q.v.\  the  same  place  as  that 
teferred  to  in  Is.  1 S  <  1  it  lay  near  the  S.  border  of  Moab. 

What  authorily  (if  any)  Eiiietdui  had  for  hii  siaitment  that 
the  city  Lueithawuiimated  between  Areopolii  and  .^r  (l'J'<^ 


CAS' (li^  :  cp/.  .^I.  mai.juin,  1S91, 
when  ib«.  point  out  the  n-nH.!]  of  1 


p.  S3*:2,*Sj«gjf:  BrjBjf) 


I  to  begin  hy  mmining  Ihe  Kii  of 
u  taken  place)  and  nvT^.T  rhga 


Lagian|eandNS.,b 
meuiod,  moreover,  r 
Kl&J.     SucJianei 

.xpSr  nViw  (iraiup. 

Thu> 

T,  K.  C. 
LUKE '  is  named  only  three  limes  in  NT.  According 
to  Pbilem.  34  he  was  >  '  fellow-labourer '  with  Paul ; 
1  In  NT  ^'^'^''^'"S  ''>  '^'-  I'l'  ^  physician  who  was 
specially  dear  (A  d-yaaTjritJ  to  the  apostle.* 
Both  letters,  which  according  to  Philem.  in/  Col. 
4  3;-9iS  were  despatched  simultaneously  by  Paul  in 
his  captivity,  contain  a  salutation  from  Luke  to  the 
recipients.  Luke,  however,  is  in  neither  case  named 
as  a  fellow-prisoner  with  Paul ;  in  the  one  case  ( Philem. 
33}  it  is  Epaphbas,  in  the  other  (Col.  4  id)  it  is  Anis- 


thal  '  only  Luke  is  with '  the  apostle ;  whether  as  a 
fellow- prisoner  is  not  stated.  In  any  case  the  situation 
is  quite  different  Trotn  that  disclosed  in  the  other  two 
epistlrs  in  so  far  as  we  are  here  in  the  present  instance 
informed  that  all  Ibe  apostle's  other  companions  have 
forsaken  him.  According  10  IS  16  29,  a  Tim.  also  wat 
written  from  a  captivity.  Even  where  the  Epistle  is  not 
held  to  be  genuine,  it  is  often  supposed  that  49-iS  along 
with  4  ig-sad  are  a  genuine  note  (or  two  notes)  written  br 
the  apostle,  and  firom  captivity.  Prom  what  captivity — 
whether  or  not  the  same  as  that  referred  to  in  CoL 
and  Philem. — cannot  be  discussed  here  (cp  Paul,  Sao). 
In  Co).  4io-T4.  a  classification  is  made  of  the  com- 
panions of  Paut.  Aristarchus.  Mark,  and  Jesus  Justut 
9.  Jaw  nr  ""  grouped  together  as  being  -  of  the  Clt- 
OwUlT  •^'"'^'='°"'  M  ^"'  ''  "^ro^W;  then 
tnwHw.  „n|^  Epaphras  with  the  words  added, 
•who  is  one  of  you'  (6  <J  ifUir),  in  other  words  a 
Genltle  Christian  ;  finally  are  named  Luke  and  Demas.' 
The  inference  is  that  these  two  also  are  Gentile  Christians. 
This  holds  good  also  if  Aristarchus  proves  10  be  a 
Gentile  Christian.  According  to  Acts  20  4  he  belongs 
to  Thessalonica,  and  according  to  a  very  probable  con- 
jecture (Galatia.  g  33)  he  is  selected  to  be  representa' 
tive  of  the  essentially  Gentile  Christian  community  there 
in  conveying  10  Jerusalem  their  contribution  on  behalf 
of  the  poor  there. 

iK  Tf/tTHyU^)  in  Col.  4ii  is  added  the  expression  '  these 
only  are  my  fellow- workers  unto  the  kingdom  of  God ' 
(oiroi  iiArtA  evnpyiA  tit  tV  ^iXifov  rsC  Stop).  If 
this  be  taken  literally  Epaphras  Luke,  and  Demas  were 
no  fellow-workers  of  Paul — as  in  Col.  4n/  (Epaphras). 
Philem.  34  (Luke  and  Demas).  they  are  said  to  have 
been.  To  obviate  this  contradiction  it  has  been  proposed 
to  delete  the  mark  of  punctuation  after  '  circumcision,' 
With  the  supposed  result  of  making  the  persons  named 

workers  of  Paul  who  were  of  Jewish  birth,  though  besides 
these  there  were  others  of  Gentile  origin.  To  delete 
the  mark  of  puncluntion,  however. — whether  perii>d  eg 
comma,— is  impossible,  unless  'these'  (lArot)  also  be 
deleted,  and  this  no  one  has  ventured  to  do.  If  '  these ' 
is  left,  we  have  a  manner  of  expression  which  must,  to 
say  the  least,  be  described  as  exceedingly  careless.  It 
it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Colossians  is  by  no  means  free  from  doubt,  the  ex- 
pression can  even  rouse  a  suspicion  that  w.  10-11  ver« 
not  written  by  a  single  author  at  one  writing,  but  that 
either  w.  la-r*  are  an  addition,  or  that  v.  11  (with  or 
without  ol  drrtt  Ik  rtpinvt^)  is  an  interpolation.  At 
the  same  time,  even  where  tbe  Epistle  to  the  Colossians 

9  In  Mai^n-t  NT  (Zahn,  EM.  1  «47  353*)  die  words  t  Uip^ 
i  Byai^A  were  iraniing ;  cp  1  ). 
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i(  not  regarded  as  genuine  as  a  whole,  there  is  a  diipoti- 
tion  for  tbe  most  part  to  regard  the  personal  notices  in 
4;-T5  as  a  genuine  fiagment ;  and  fioally  it  is  ao(  loo 
dillicull  to  suppose  that  v.  ii  is  to  be  suppiemenled  thus  : 
'  these  alone — Ihat  is  lo  say  among  those  of  Jewish  binh 
— are  fellow-workers.'  In  any  case  Ihis  course  is  an 
easier  one  than  that  oT  biackeling  '  of  [he  circumcision 
these  only'  {iK  TtpiTiyi^  oBt«  fiiroi)  so  as  lo  make 
'fellow- workers'  (avrt/rfol)  the  immediate  continuation 
of  '  who  are '  («l  fyrtt). 

Luke  thus  remains  in  any  esse  a  Gentile  ChrisUan 
unless  we  regard  the  whole  passage  as  too  insecure  lo 
allow  of  our  founding  anything  upon  iL 

Tbe  interest  which  Luke  has  for  iludenls  of  the  NT 
turns  almost  eniirely  on  ihe  belief  Ihai  he  was  the  author 

•^  ^J^^SI!^  t^  f^"h=r  back  than  to^^rds  the 

Terlullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  the  Muraiorian 
fragment) ; '  there  is  no  sound  basis  for  the  contention 
of  Zahn  (2i7s)  that  tbe  existence  of  the  tradition  can 
also  be  (bund  as  early  as  in  Marcion  because  that  writer, 
from  his  aversion  to  Ihe  Third  Gospel  (which  neverthe- 
less was  tbe  only  one  he  admitted  into  his  collection-' 
with  alterations  it  is  true)  omitted  the  eipression  of 
honour  applied  to  Luke  in  CoL  I14.  In  ACTS,  gg  i.  9. 
15/,  End  Gospels.  §  153,  it  has  been  shown  that  it  is 
impossible  to  regard  Luke  with  any  certainty  as  the  writer 
even  of  Ihe  '  we '  secdons  of  Acts,  noi  10  speak  of  (he 
whole  book  of  Acts,  or  of  the  Third  Gospel. 

must  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  events  of  the 
A.  Tnf»»<«.  ea"hly  life  of  Jesus,  and  as  Ihe  author 
tSi-^S^H,  "f  Acts,  a  companion  of  Paul,  led 
tlw  ftUtnorsmp  certain  infermoes.  (al  From  (he 
''""S  fourth  century  onwards'  he  was  held  to 

have  been  one  of  Ihe  'seventy'  (Lk.  lOi),  aJlhougb 
this  is  excluded  nol  only  by  Ihe  faci  of  the  gentile 
origin  of  the  historical  Luke  but  also  by  wbai  tbe  Third 
Evangelist  lays  of  himself  (Is),  (i)  It  can  proceed 
only  from  a  misunderstanding  of  Ihe  words  (rapiittXouBri' 
kAti  ratir)  of  Lk.  1  j  (cp  coL  1790),  as  it '  all '  (rStv) 
were  masculine,  when  Irenaeus  {iii.  II  i  [lOi]  14i)  with 
express  citation  of  this  text  mentions  Luke  as  having  been 
a  disciple  of  several  apostles,  not  only  of  Paul,  (c) 
la  like  manner,  from  the  fourth  ceniury  onwards 
(Lipsius.  360,  36a,  367)  Luke  was  identified  wiih  ihe  un- 
named disciple  at  Emmaus  (Lk.  21t9) ;  being  assumed 
to  be  Ihe  author  of  the  gospel,  he  was  believed  to  have 
withheld  his  name  out  of  modesty,  {d)  The  assumption 
that  he  was  the  aulhor  of  Acls  led  lo  the  further  belief 
thai  he  was  Ihe  companion  of  Paul  not  only  in  his 
caplivily.  bul  also  during  his  Journeys,  dlher  during 
those  portions  only  which  are  spoken  of  in  the  lirst 
person,  or  throughout  the  whole  of  them.  In  the  nine- 
teenth century  this  also  led  to  his  being  identlRcd  with 
Silas =Silvanus,  because  ii  woslhought  esisier  loallribule 
the  'we'  portions  to  Silas  (see  Acts,  %  9).  So,  for 
example,  van  VIoten,  ZIVT,  1867,  p.  323/.,  1871,  pp. 
43'-434'  TTi*  idenlificaiion  was  thought  permissible 
on  the  ground  that  Incut  and  lilva  are  synonymous. 
(()  On  the  assumption  thai  Luke  was  author  of  tbe  Acts 
element  of  Alexandria*  held  him  to  be  also  the  Irans- 
lalor  of  Paul's  epistle  lo  Ihe  Hebrews,  written  in 
Hebrew.  Ihe  linguistic  charaeler  of  the  Greek  lexl  being 
similar  to  that  of  Acts.  (/)  '  A  medical  language '  was 
discovered  in  the  Third  Gospel  and  in  Acls  (so  Hoban, 
iSes),  and  also  in  Hebrews  (so  Franz  Delitzsch  in  bis 
Contnentdry.  1S57  [ET.  1868-70].  condensed  in  Ihe 
introduction  to  the  and  ed.  of  the  commentary  of  Meyer. 
I  For  all  thai  foUowt,  ep  opedally  LipJiui.  ^MTf*- 
Aicilrlriickuklrn.  ii.  •t-m-i-'i.  mnd  Zihn,  EM.,  I  (B, 
*  EarliMt  of  all  in  Adamaniim,  DM.  Jf  rrcla^dH-mtaa, 
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LUKB 

t-Qf'ntB'iti).  (/)  According  to  Zahn  (g  jB,  6)  it  is 
possible  that  even  Ihe  legend  which  represents  Luke 

as  a  painler  and  attributes  to  him  various  pictures  of 
the  Inoiher  of  Jesus  (the  legend  is  first  met  wilh  in 
Theodorus  Lector,  Hist.  Eal.  li,  dating  from  the  first 
half  of  the  6lh  cent. )  may  rest  upon  misunderstanding 
of  ihe  word  [xai-]  Ivroptli.  which  in  the  Byiaoline  period 
meant  '  to  painl '  and  which  is  used  in  Ihe  passage  of 
Theod.  Lector  jusi  cited.  (J)  Apart  from  the  same 
presupposition  which  r^arded  Luke  as  an  author, 
Origen  [Hem.  1  in  Lucam.  3933*  F,  ed.  de  la  Rue),  or 
rather  his  unnamed  predecessors,  would  not  have  identi- 
fied Luke  wilh  the  anonymous  '  brother '  of  a  Cor.  8  iS 
■  whose  praise  /•  Ike  Gosptl  {i.i. ,  in  the  oral  preaching 
of  Ihe  gospel)  was  spread  through  all  Ihe  churches.' 
(i)  Ramsay,  we  may  presume,  apart  from  Ihis  presup- 
position, would  hardly  have  extended  Ihis  last  theory 
slill  farther,  so  as  to  hold  that  this  Luke  was  Ihe  full 
brother  of  Titus  who  is  mentioned  immedialely  before, 
and  that  he  wasa  nativeof  Philippi  {SI.  Paul.  303,  313, 
ai9.  =48/ .  =86,  389/ ,  eic. ).  There  are,  for  instance, 
some  small  touches  in  Acls  which  Ramsay  thinks  he  is 
able  to  explain  by  taking  their  author  to  be  a  native  of 
Philippi.  («)  On  the  olher  hand,  from  Ihe  uncanonical 
text  of  Acts  11  a8  where  'we'  is  used,  others  have  sought 
to  make  out  that  Antioch  in  Syria  is  indicated  as  the 
home  of  Luke.  The  form  of  the  text,  however,  may.  on 
the  contrary,  rest  on  a  previously  existing  tradition  re- 
garding Antioch  (Acts,  §  17.  m) ;  it  has  no  aliesiaiion 
earlier  than  the  time  of  Augustine. ' 

In  substance  Ihe  Aniiocb  tradition  is  met  with  al  a 
considerably  earlier  date. 

Ramsiy  (h<  .bo«,  1 4,  0  l»y»  •tr™  (of.  dl.  389)  upon  the 
ficiitui  EuMbiut<//£iTi. '-'  ..u^i A k 1;_, 
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3r  equal  antlqnilv  is  the  Latin  prologue  to  ihe  Third  Gospel  ^in 
A^ordswDrtk,  NT  tatine,  1  aAg)  which  has  been  IhoToughly  dis- 
:u»ed  by  CotntaaHtiianiiamtclii  Hnl-^t  mh  i/tn  4  £'»»■- 


those  of  Ihe  third  century 
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.'ith  Lucius  who  is  mentioned  in  Acts 
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t.  however, 
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lion  the  possibility  of  Ihe 

""■  as  an  abbreviation  for  a  great  variety  of 
terminations  (see  NAMES,  g  86)  and  in  Pntrobas 
1614)  we  have  a  name  which  in  all  probability 
ut  of  Palrobius.  Besides  Lucius,  such  various 
IS  Lucilius,  Lucillus,  Lucinus,  Lucinius,  Lucianus. 
auld  all  produce  Ihe  abbreviation  Lucas.     In 
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writer  explains  tlul  hen  u  in  New  Greek  Uhl  la  Ihe  Ronunce 
kin£uae«  the  vccuaative  (Lucam)  it  uken  u  the  Iwu  And  u- 
plaiiKd  u  equivilenl  !□  Qp  ^l>-  Thui  ii  will  be  only  by  ■  inia- 
undcrsundinK  thu  io  ihe  Srrmo  itt  mmtali  S.  Zkc«  atirihuled 
to  Abbol  Herthviui  of  Monle  CauinD  (036-884)  the  original 
kncuaceorthenaineiicalled^olic  In  <ut  in  the  Hamitin 
traitantiitimtnim  tcths.cBtkeL  liccttnimat  AlcitiitecsUtcIa 
(Cokigne,  ij;6.  p.  9S}*i  middle^  dttd  by  Lipsiui  (p.  366),  the 
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.11.  11.  aj.i,,  JJ.45,  64,  66/:,  76.  Bo,  Bi,  98,  loi,  107-111,  116, 
o,  143,  144  A  '4?i  '531  etc,  alio  Ihe  index  coL 
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LTOATIC  (ceAHNiftzOMCNOl  [Ti.  WH]).  This 
tttro  occurs  only  twice  in  the  NT,  vii..  Mi.  434  and 
1715.  Therevisers  deliberately  rendered  'epileptic'  on 
Ihe  ground  that  a  Creek  medical  authority  of  Ihe  seventh 
century  expressly  states  that  irikjtrritht  was  the 
■dentific  term,  and  (hat  Sai/ioniifiOM  and  irtXiii'ia- 
filAirw  were  popular  terms  for  Ihe  same  disease.  See 
psusage  quolol  from  Leo  in  Ermerin's  Anadtila  medico 


ihOcLl 


quo  iden 


nnes  eccleiias.     Et  ad  ColiBsensei ;  SalutU 
Himus.      El  ad  Timotheum ;   lucai 
olomen  egiejii 


fHnnintionis  ejuseomes.    Scripiit  Evar""*'"""    ' 
huhu:  Miumui,  inquit,  cum  illo  fratr* 
EvangelL •---     ^--"~-' 

Becum  win..     Aliud  quoqoe  edidli       .  .....„._., 

qsanum  Neronii  annum.    Ex  quo  inlelliglmu),  in  eBdem  iirbe 
nbrum  esse  eomposiiiun.' 
'  IfiltJT  perkdo*  PauU  et  Thecis,  et  totam  baptioti  Leonis 

refeiT  nrBhylenim  quemdam  in  A^  ninatOTem  ApiDHtoli  i^uli, 

Fauii  amore  lecUv,  el  ob  id  loco  evcidisse.  Quidam  suspicanlur, 

laeiiin,  de  Luca  u^ificai^  volumine.' 

'  LwaiD  auEem  nan  folun  ab  Ap«to1o  Paulo  didiciiM  Evan- 
Celiiiin,  qui  cum  Domina  in  came  non  fueral,  aed  a  ceteiis 


Sicut  tmdiden: 


Kripdl :  Ada  vero  ApoAtolonim,  aicut  videral  ipK,  cor 
Vbit  octoginta  et  ^valuor  annoe,  uxorem  non  habeiu :  t 
«t  CDnElantiiwmli :  ad  quain  urbem  vigenmo  Conmanti 
«iia  ejiB  cnm  nliquiii  AodreB  ApottoH  iranilau  sunt  de  j^ 
a833 


LYCAONIA 

br  G.  MushaD  in  GuardiaH,  March  9,  1893.  ll  ii  a 
nrntnke  to  suppose  that  in  Mt.  4 14  the  aiXirriafifui'M 
are  distinguished  from  Ihe  Jai/uti^fimu  ;  it  is  plain 
from  B  comparison  of  passages  that  'limatics'  are 
mentioned  as  examples  of  the  class  of  demoniacs,  and 
'  paralytics '  of  those  lonnented  with  pain.  As  the 
periodicity  of  the  attacks  of  epilepsy  was  supposed  to  be 
determined  by  the  changes  a(  the  moon  (see  Wetstetn 
in  Inc.  |,  those  thus  afflicted  were  called  eeXrina^biuttn, 
UaaJii  or  moonUnuk.     Cp  Madness. 

LIITE  (Sj;.  Is.  6  Tj,  RV  lAV  ■  viol ']  ;  and  ki  NYPa. 
1  Mace.  454  RV  [AV  '  harp  ■]].      See  Music,  |8  t  f. 

LUZ  [f'h,  Aoyia  [BADEL]).  i.  Another  name  of 
Bethel  [?.».],  Gen.HSij'  356  483  Josh.iea  (see 
below),  18  Tj  Judg.  lij.  Of  these  passages  the  oldest 
come  from  P  -,  but  the  idenlilicalion  of  Beihel  end  Liu 
must  be  much  older  ihan  P ;  il  is  i«//iVrf,  indeed,  in  Judg. 
1  ai-a6  (v.  33<t  is  a  late  gloss).  Whence  did  Luz  derive 
its  name?  The  lexicons  say,  from  nV,  ' an  almond  tree ' ; 
but  Lagarde  is  probably  right  in  rejecting  this  view. 
The  almond  scarcely  grows  at  Bethel,  The  rugged 
hills  on  the  side  of  which  Bethel  stands  may,  thinks 
Lagarde  {Uettn.  157/,  n.**J,  have  been  likened  to 
an  «  sacrum  (nl>).  Winckler  (C/  26s),  however, 
more  plausibly  explains  it  by  Ar.  Ia>i4  as  an  appellative 
= '  asylum,'  a  suitable  name  for  a  sanctuary.  Accord- 
ing (o  him,  the  two  oldest  and  most  im;>ortanl  temples 
of  the  land  of  Israel— that  at  Bethel  and  that  at  Dan — 
were  both  called  Luz  {see  LaiSh)  in  the  sense  of 
'  asylum."*  Still  more  probably  may  we  take  [.iJiiS  (cp 
8)  to  be  shortened  and  corrupted  from  .inSn,  "strong 
(city).'  Whether  the  story  has  a  historical  basis,  we 
know  not.  The  Josephites  may  perhaps  originally  have 
been  specified  as  the  conquerors  of  Luz  (7)  in  the  land 
oflheHittitesI?).     Sees, 

In  Josh.  IftiRV  gives, 'and  it  went  out  fiamBelbel  to  Lux,' 
which  seems  10  distinguish  Beihel  from  Lui.  Dillmann,  Benneii, 
and  olhen  omii  .-m^  ('Loiah')  as  a  slos*.  CrSti,  however, 
lhInki,comparin(iS.ia/,thal,fDiSK-r'3allheendofB.  1  we 
should  probably  nad  {lim'J,  and  for  ^im-30  we  should  read 
jlKTI-SO,  rendering  '.  .''  10  Belh-aven,  and  it  went  out  from 
Betb^ven  to  Lui.'  t.  K.  C. 

3,  A  city  said  to  have  been  founded  '  in  the  land  of 
the  Hillites'  by  a  family  which  had  had  to  migrate 
from  Bethel  or  Lui,  Judg.  I16.  Some  suppose  that 
'  Hiitites'  in  this  phrase  is  used  vaguely  (liki      ~ 


s'),  or  I 


etional  in 


NE,  Syrian  empire.  See  Hittites  (§  4). 
But  should  not  '  Hitllles '  be  '  Rehobothites '  and  '  Luz ' 
be  I^alQsah  (see  Rehoboth,  Shecheh,  Ziklac)? 
There  is  a  strong  plausibility  in  Ihe  emendations  else- 
where which  support  Ihis  view.  There  was  probably  a 
southern  Belh-el  containing  (he  sanctuary  of  HalDsah, 
otherwise  called  Dan  (where  Jeroboam  placed  his 'golden 
calf).  Another  tradition  (Judg.  18|assigned  the  conquest 
of  Lai«h(  —  Lui  =  ffaliisah)  to  the  Danites  (cp  MlCAH ,  3 ), 
LTCA0HIA(AYKa,ONia,[Ti.WH]),  twice  mentioned 
in   Acts  14.      In  v.  6  Lystra  and  Derbe  are  'cities  of 

*  '""""o-  „  iin  people  speak  •  m  the  speech  of 
Lycaonia"  (Awtoomrrf).  In  its  original  extent,  Ly- 
caonia,  the  counliy  of  the  Lycaones,  was  the  vast, 
treeless  region  which  like  a  broad  band  runs  athwart 
the  plaleau  constituting  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  from 
Galatia  proper,  the  zone  of  undulating  country  on  the 
northern  edge  of  the  plateau,  to  the  offshoots  of  Mt. 
Taurus  and  the  confines  of  Pisidia  and  Isauria  (Cilicia 
Tracheia),'     The  boundaries  varied  at  different  times. 

I  Gen.SSiQ  ei>*afi,.m  [A],  -uut  [DE'L],  -nfitnM  {£■>]; 

a  W.  M.  MQllei  (Am.  •>.  £ar.  165)  finds  the  name  Lui  repio- 
duced  u  Ku-da  in  Ihe  listi  of  Rameses  IL  and  III.  It  nay  be 
so;  but  Gaia  appears  lobe  ibt  next  phiM{cpff/;n)»J7). 

tending  from  Lyslia  to  the  town  Isauia,  in  Slrabo  and  Ptolemy, 
3834 
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LTCAOHIA 

The  ficl  ihat  Iconium  was  the  last  cily  of  Phrygia  |Xen.' 
Aaiii.i.219)  gives  us  a.  fixed  point  on  Ihe  original 
boundary,  which  rausl  have  fallen  between  Iconium  and 
Lyalra ;  consequently,  Ihe  apostles,  being  driven  oul 
of  Iconium,  crossed  the  Trontier  frorn  Phrygia  inio 
Lyooiiia  (Acts  146).  Nevertheless,  Iconium  was 
genetttlty  reckoned  a  Lycaonian  town,  in  defiance  of 
history  and  local  feeling.  N.  of  Iconium,  Laodiceia 
Combusla  (Kalakekaumene)  was  on  the  frontier,  being 
reckoned  10  Lycaonia  (.Sirabo.  663).  so  that  the  line 
must  have  run  between  thai  town  and  Tyriaeum.  On 
Ihe  east  Lake  Tada  divided  Lycaonia  from  Cappadocia  ; 
and,  farther  south.  Ihe  range  called  Karadja-Dagh 
and  the  lake  Ak  Gtul  were  on  the  line.  The  frontier 
on  the  north  and  south  is  iitdeterminale.  Lycaonia 
was  thus  largely  co-extensive  with  Ihe  plain  called 
Axylon  ('Treeless,'  see  above)  by  the  Greeks,  which  is 
thus  described  by  Hogarth  {A  Wandering  Scholar  in 
Ikt  Uvant.  S5)  :— 

'  Canographm  vrrile  tllij  timet  ■  Dnerlj  and  Ihmfore  Ihit 


mm  bnasl.higb  for  Ihe  Krslcbini;  of  a  Honei 
unhjr  boUoan  Ihrough  wl 


10  Ihe  ( 


il  very  level,  being  broken  by  the  Ba%-Dagh 
and  otner  hills.  The  wells  which  supply  the  drinking 
water  must  be  very  ancient  (Sirabo,  568).  The  plain 
afforded  excellent  pasturage  for  sheep,  and  gave  op- 
porlunily  for  making  large  fortunes  by  Ihe  trade  in 
wool.  It  was  on  ibe  Lycaonian  downs  that  Amynlas 
grazed  his  300  flocks  (Sirabo,  Lc. ). 

Lycaonia  had  no  history  as  a  separate  independent 
country.  Until  190  b.c.  il  was  included  within  Ihe 
a  HIitoTV  Syrian  (Seleudd)  Empire.  At  some  time 
a.  BinoTj.  i^i^^n  189  and  133  b.c,  probably 
about  160  B.C..  the  entire  tract  W.  of  Lake  Tatta. 
southwards  as  far  as  Iconium  and  Lystra  inclusive,  was 
added  as  a  letrarchy  to  Calatia  proper,  making  one  of 
the  twelve  telru-chies  into  which  Galalia  was  divkled 
(Plin.  HNtg^Y  This  Lycaonian  letrarchy  included 
fourteen  cities,  of  which  Iconium  was  the  chief.  The 
rest  of  Lycaonia  from  Derbe  eastwards  10  Caslabala  on 
Mi.  Amanus,  was  given,  in  139  B.C.,  to  Ihe  sons  of 
Ariaratbes,  king  of  Cappadocia.  in  reward  for  their 
father's  loyally  (Justin,  37 1,  Sirabo,  534/).  This 
was  called  the  Eleventh  Strat^ia  of  Cappadocia 
(H)»  rtdcnjTo*,  sc.  tTpatrrf^ar.  Strabo,  537).  Thus 
Lycaonia  fell  into  two  parts,  Ihe  '  added  letrarchy,'  and 
the  'Eleventh  Slrategia.'  In  64  B.C.  Pompeius  re- 
organised the  country  after  the  defeat  of  Mithradales. 

The  northern  pan  of  Ihe  tctrarch}^  was  pemuuKnllv  aiuichcd 
10  Galalia  proper  and  il  ntaincd  Lti  iianw  dt  *  Adtled  l^nd ' 
{rpooYiAvi^rvT  VtfA,  v.  4  f o) ;  the  uulhem  and  most  valuable 

the  eastern  pan  of  the  old  Eleventh  Siialegia  that  was  allowed 

ID  ibe  FiDvince  uf  Cilicia.  The  diilricl  of  Deibe  and  Laranda 
was  administerFd  by  Anilpaier  of  Derbe  urtder  the  supervision 
of  the  Ktxnan  gDvemor  of  Cilicia.  who  alw  retained  Ihe 
rifibl  of  way  (hrough  eaHern  Lycaonia  (i.r.,  the  Cappadocian 
port  of,  ibe  Sirai^™;  cp   Cic.  Ad  /am.  IB  ;j  L   isi.  (»■! 

""f'^xiJ.    Id,'ii.4«.  vTaiflj'pi'in.  I^Ni^^"""'^ 

In  40  B.C.,  when  Anioniiis  regulated  Asia  Minor, 
the  south-western  portion  of  Lycaonia  was  formed  into 
a  kingdom  for  Polemon,  son  of  Zeno,  a  rhetorician  of 
Laodiceia  on  the  Lycus,  along  uith  Isauria  {Appian, 
flCBjs:  cp  Sirabo,  569,  577).  Iconium  was  his  capital 
(Sirabo,  568).  In  36  B.C.  the  kingdom  of  Polemon 
was  given  to  Amynlas.  who  ruled  over  Pisidic  Phrygia 
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1  S«  Mumy'i  Han^.  te  A  Af  tSi.    Ranuay,  on  Ihe  other 
hand,  deuribei  ii  leu  ravounbly. 

3  Tba  line  ordemarcaliaupasKd,  probably,  juslN- of  Savatra 
or  Soatr*  00  the  eutem  highway. 
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and  Pisidia  proper ;  at  thetimeGalatia  proper  (including,, 
of  course.  iheAdded  Landfwasgiventuhim.  .\nlipater 
of  Derbe  had  taken  advantage  of  the  Civil  Wars  to  make 
himself  completely  independent ;  consequently  Amynlas,' 
who  was  a  loyal  agent  of  Rome,  was  allowed  to  destroy 
him,  and  to  annex  his  terrilory.  Lycaonia  was  thus. 
with  the  exception  of  the  eastern  pan  of  the  old  Stral^ia. 
wholly  within  the  realm  of  Amyntas  ;  and  when  AmyntaS 
was  slain  in  35  B.C.  it  became  pan  and  parcel  of  Ihe 
vast  Province  of  Galatia.'  Subsequently,  in  37  A.D.. 
eastern  Lycaonia  (i.e..  Ihe  Cappadocian  pan  of  tbe  old 
Eleventh  Slrategia),  having  been  placed  under  Antiochus 
IV.,  king  of  Commagene,  became  known  as  Lycaonia 
Antiochiana  ('ArriDj^ian),  u,  X'^V' — P<o'-  v.  S 1;  :  C/L 
10  SMo).  In  41  A.n.  Ibis  arrangement  was  confirmed 
by  Claudius,  who  also  detached  from  Galalia  the 
extreme  south-eastern  comer  of  Lycaonia — viz. ,  Laranda 
and  its  territory — and  transferred  it 
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of  Antiochus    in   Ihe   provincial   system 

(SueL    Vtif.  8).     From  this  il  is  clear 

that  at  the  lime  of  Paul's  i-isit  (about  50  A.D.)  Dcrbe; 
was  the  frontier  city  of  Galatia  Provincia  in  this  qiuuter, 
and  therefore  he  went  no  farther  eastwards  (Acis  14  >i).. 
It  is  also  clear  thai  the  bulk  of  the  Lycaonians  were. 
from  the  Roman  point  of  view,  '  Galatians.'  men  of  the 
Province  Galatia  (Gal.  3i  iCor.lOi):  (or  in  Paul's, 
lime  Lycaonia.  alu-ays  fated  10  lie  divided,  fell  into 
two  parts— Galalic  Territory  (raXariKi)  x<^-  ^"^ 
1813)  or  Lycaonia  Galalica.*  and  Aniiochian  Territory] 
or  Lycaonia  Antiochiana.  The  former,  or  Ihe  Roman 
part  of  Lycaonia,  the  only  part  in  which  Paul  viori€d,' 
is  mentioned  three  times  in  Acts — AclsKs  (where  il  is. 
defined  by  Ihe  enumeration  of  its  cities,  as  Paul  entered 
from  Phrygia  Galalica),  Acts  I61  (defined  again  by  the. 
enumeration  of  the  cities,  as  Paul  entered  .from  Lycaonia 
Antiochiana).  and  Acts  18i3  (defined  by  reference  to  the 
Province,  as  Paul  entered  from  the  non-Roman  pan).* 

Tbe  Lycaonians  were  probably  the  aboriginal  race, 
conquered  by  the  immigrant  Phrygians  al 
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Gaiatians,  igf-  The  i 
ably  mostly  the  foundations  of  Greek  kings  (especially 
of  Ihe  Seleuckis),  which  accounts,  among  other  things, 
for  the  influence  and  numbers  of  the  Jews  therein  (Acts 
14ig).    LycaoniaorSoulhGalatiapo^essed.  longbefOTe 

Ihe  great  commercial  route.  Greek  was  the  language. 
of  commerce,  and  these  cities  were/uci  of  Grseco-  Roman 
influence.  The  villages  and  rustic  districts  were  the  last 
10  be  Hellenised  ;  but  those  of  southern  Lycaonia  felt  tbe 
movement  a  full  century  before  those  of  Galatia  proper. 
Hie  toveminE  <Lalin>  race  wv  conAned  la  the  gariison  iowdi 
Hellenic  or'jewkh,  wouki  olvi  lie  coniincd  in  the  main.    In  the. 

1,  cp  7™™.  4 
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essential  contrast  between  the 
society  and  civilisation  of  Lycaonia.  or  South  Galatia. 
and  the  northern  part  of  the  province  {.i.t.,  Galatia 
proper),  Greek  civilisation  did  not  establish  ilsdf  in 
North  Galatia  until  very  late ;  nol  earlier  than  150  A.  li. 

1  Dio  Class.  N  96 :  Tin  'A|i<Ir»ii  nXivnln*'™!,  i  fnAana  (leri 
TifT  AvmUfLoc  'FvMCLiev  ifltorru  fffxt. 

<  This  litle  a  oat  indeed  aclually  found  as  yet,  but  is  proved 
by  Ihe  anak>gy  of  Pontus  Galaticus  ai  diMinguished  from. 
Fontui  Polemoniacus,  and  Phrygia  Galalica  (=Tl|r  *pvTtw  lal 
raAsrunir  niipmr  of  AculSt)  as  disiinguithed  ftom  Phrygia 

J  ISee,  however,  GAI.ATIA,  H  9-I4-1 


y  Google 


LYCIA 

ms  it  daminant  even  in  the  cities  (Ramsay  devetopj 
and  proves  thii  at  great  lenglh  in  Hist.  Comm.  hi 
GakUiam,  Ij,i;  cp  Momras. /'iro.  of  R.  Emp.  iMf.). 

.V.    ._j > — „    ,h,    EuphralH    lo    Ephesiu,    cioising 

-  ■'■-—   — i  LiLTundii,  through    faaStl 
McirapoUs  in  Phrygia,' 

Hence  ibe  dilTasion  of  Chmlianiljr,  being  strictly 
conditioned  hj  the  geograpbica]  and  hislorical  Telatioi^s 
of  the  various  districts,  slartcd  from  Iconium  as  centre 
for  the  whole  of  Lfcaonia,  and  the  ecclesiastical  system 
of  Lycaonia  wai  highly  developed  at  an  early  pet^od. 
In  northern  Galatia  the  centre  was  Ancyra,  and  the  line 
■long  which  the  roovemenl  travelled  was  thai  leading 
from  Bithynia  through  Juliopolis  (Rams.  Hist.  Gtogr.  ef 
AM  197  140) — a  roule  which  came  largely  into 
use  only  when  the  centre  of  the  Roman  wtnid  was 
moved  (0  the  shores  of  (he  Bosphonis.     See  furlber, 
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LTCIA  (AYKii,  Acts  27 j).  the  SW.  part  of  Asia 
Minor  between  Carta  and  Pamphylia,  where  the  Taunis 
range  descends  in  masses  lo  the  sen.  forming  a,  n^;ged 
coast  with  several  good  harboun  (Stmbo,  G64).  Tlie 
inhabiunts,  who  called  themselves  Tramele  {T««viAiu), 
were  apparently  the  descendants  of  a  conquering  tribe 
allied  10  the  Greeks,  which  crossed  the  Hellespont  from 
Europe  and  established  itself  among  the  original  Semitic 
population. 


ltd  In  Gen.  10,  wen 

,„,.- J 10  the  (;r«l.t,  hut  »1 

the  Egypliaiii,  who  oiled  Ihini  Ruliu  or  Lak<WMM  A 
Err,  354  ]fa\  Tliey  an  alio  mentioned  in  one  of  the  Am 
' '  "  '  u plundering Al»liya(Cyprmt  Ci  -   "' 
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absorbed  into  (he  body  of  the  conquered  race.  Through- 
out western  Asia  Minor  from  (he  very  dawn  of  history 
developmenl  tunis  upon  this  conflict  between  European 
and  (>iental  elements  (see  Rams.  Hiit.  Phryg.\Tf.). 
A  rdic  of  the  latter  was  the  Lycian  custom  of  tracing 
descent  through  the  mother  (Herod.lijj;  cp  Sayce, 
Emf.  of  Ikt Mail,  i^);  cp  Kinship,  g  4.  The  Lycians 
were  absorbed  into  the  Persian  empire  after  a  brave 
defence^  After  their  victory  over  Antiochus  at  Magnesia 
(t90B.C.)  (he  Romans  handed  over  Lycia  and  the 
greater  part  of  Caria  to  the  Rhodinns  ;  but  twenty-three 
years  later  independence  was  restored  (o  (he  Lycian 
ci(ies  (Pol.  30]).  Tben  followed  (be  golden  period  of 
Lyciaa  history. 
The  country  formed  a  league  (t^  Av       ^  v.*..  — 


'»<l"? 


rf-r  <cp  CIG 


only  a  derelDpineni  of  aj 

ibe  'fiairat  pndnct  c^  Ihat  Hellenism,  [hat  masiery  of  the  bv. 
harian  mind  by  Greek  political  thought,  which  look  «uch  strong 
root  in  Alia  Minor  ■(,GreenHlge,//aM*A.D/(;.*.  Citat.  Hiit. 
34T,  where  lee  details).    The  dliet  were  arranged  in  three 

(Lvnnich)  was  elected.    In  the  lame  proportion  the  public 

Paiai^  ™  St* .  both  m^ntSied  °in  'ih"  NT.  'kcts'"?!  1 
jn™.  -!|Mv>  iDO.  "S  (cp  Strabo,  66s>     There  «a>  no 

During  (his  period.  Lycia  is  heard  of,  in  i  Mace. 
15i].  as  one  of  the  states  to  which  the  consul  L.  Cal- 
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pumius  Piso  sent  letters  in  favour  of  the  Jewish  setden 
ii39B.C.):  PhaSEUS  (q.v.).  a  Lycian  town.  Is  men- 
(iotied  separa(e1y  in  the  list.  For  loyal(y  to  the 
Romans,  (he  freedom  of  the  Lycians  was  confirmed, 
first  by  Sulla,  aivd  afterwards  by  Antonius.  In  43  A.D. 
internal  dissensions  afforded  (he  Emperor  Claudius  a 
pretext  for  taking  the  territory  of  (he  Federation  into 
(he  Empire  (Suet.  Ciaud.  95,  Lyciii  oi  eiitiaiilrs  intrr 
St  diseerdias  iibniaitPt  adentil].  As  a  province.  Lycia 
seems  (0  have  been  combined  at  firs(  with  Pamphylia 
(DioCass.60i7).  Two  praetorian  governors  of  (his 
period  are  known^Eprius  Marcellus  (Tac  Ann.\i-}% 
in  54-56  A.D.).  and  Licinius  Mutianus  {Lycia  ttgaha, 
Plin.  HN\%^).  As,  however,  under  Galba,  and  per- 
haps under  Nero.  Pamphylia  was  united  with  (he 
Province  Gala(ia  (cp  Tac.  Hisl.^^),  it  has  been  con- 
jectunrd  that  freedom  was  restored  lo  the  Lycians  by 
Nero  or  Galba ;  b(  all  events,  informalion  tails  as 
regards  Lycia  during  the  reigns  of  Nero  and  his  sue- 


in  Kiepen-S 


th^mphy 

Kovince  Lycia.Pamphylia,  preciiclvUke  Ponius-BithyniafSueJ. 
ri>.  G.  ifx  Monms.  in  CIL  iii.,  Suppl.  no.  f/tyh-  As  an 
imperial  province,  it  was  governed  by  a  ptKionan  Ltgatau 
Aiteviti  frvprrlert ;  but  ui  13s  A.rx  Hadrian  handed  it  ovtr 
lolheSenaleineachangelbr  Bilhynia(DioCus.mii)i  When 
abxlrbed  by  ihe  Empire  the  old  Federal  union  alill  persued 
as  [he  Kwv£r  Awctbv  for  the  imperial  cultus,  under  the  presidency 
of  tbe  Lyciarch. 

Lycia  has  no  importance  in  the  early  history  of 
Chrislianity  ;  in  this  respect  it  is  like  PAMPHYLIA  {f.v. ). 
Its  name  does  not  occur  in  i  Pet.  li  (cp  Hon,  First 
£f.  <f  Ptier.  163/).  For  its  later  conection  wi(h 
Christianity  see  Mommsen  in  Arck.  tpigr.  MillieiL 
am  Otitr.,  1893.  p.  93/ 

The  Austrians  have  done  much  for  Lycia.    See  Benndoff 

Utantnn.  KiJiril        '  '      "  "     '     "' 

FalKkri/l,  1B9B,  p.  ■«! 

tTDDA,  or  LoD(l$;  AqA  IBKA];  but  AtiiA  '" 
Nch.]l3s  [K"i^'">«L,  BK'A  om.]  Maec  and  NT; 
AYiAoN  [gen,  plur.]  in  Eira2j3  Neh.  73?  i  E5d,5« 
[L],  AojA  in  iCh.8.i  [L.  Bom];  AyiiioN  Aoi  in 
Ezra  233  [A]),  a  town  of  (he  Shfipheloh.  In  (?)  (he 
GS  ha-hftrftshiro  or  '  Valley  of  the  Craftsmen  (?),'  corre- 
sponding to  the  mod.  LMdd.  11}  m.  by  rail  SE.  from 
JaRa.  Marielle.  Brugsch.  and  others  find  it  meniioiied 
(as  Lu-l-n)  immediately  before  Ono  in  the  Karnak  list  of 
Thotmes  IlL  ;  but  W.  M.  MDller  (As.  u.  Eur.  140) 
will  not  admi(  this.  CpHADtDand  Benjamin,  §B.  j.  3; 
but  see  Ono.  where  (he  doubtfulness  of  this  identifica- 
lion  is  pointed  out  (see  also  Crit.  Bib.).  Confusions 
of  names  are  not  unfrequent  in  lists.  There  is  at  any 
rate  no  doubt  about  Lydda. 

In  I  Mace.  11 34  Lydda  is  named  as  one  of  the  three 
■  governments'  (I'ojwi)  that  were  added  to  Judfea  from 
Samaria,  in  (he  reign  of  Jona(han  the  high  priest,  by 
King  Demetrius  II.,  Ephraim  and  Ramaihnim  being 
the  other  two.  It  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  and  Pliny 
as  giving  its  name  to  one  of  Ibe  ten  or  eleven  (oparchies 
(i(Xi)(»ux'»'  rmrapx'"'!  'n(o  which  Judiea  was  in  (heir 
time  divided  (Jos,  .ff/iii.  35;  Plin. //A^  v.  14  ;o).  Shortly 
after  (he  dea(h  of  Julius  Cxsar  in  44  B,c.  (he  inhabi- 
tants of  Lydda  and  certain  other  (owns  were  sold  in[o 
slavery  by  Cassius  owing  to  (he  failure  of  (hese  places  to 
pay  the  heavy  contributions  he  had  demanded ;  tJiey 
were  afterwards  set  free  by  Antony.  Lydda  is  mentioned 
in  Acts9]9^  in  connection  with  a  visit  of  the  apostle 
Peter.  It  was  burned  by  Ceslius  Gnllus  in  Nero's 
reign,  was  laken  by  Vespasian  in  63  A.u.,  and.  afier 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  for  some  time  shared  with  Jnhneh 
the  honour  of  b^ng  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  rabbinical 
learning. 

In  a  Tftita  OrMi  Vacriftio  of  ibi  fourth  century  Lydda  Is 
mentioned  with  Sarepia,  Ciraarta,  and  Neapolisasacmireoflhe 

Cjrple  trade.    Ilsclaaical  name  was  Zl/fi/it/if  (when  lir«  given 
not  known) ;  but  it  conluiued  alw  10  be  known,  espcciallv  in 
Christian  diclei,  as  Lydda,  as  appean  front  ejnscopal  Una  id 
a83B 
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wbich  In  name  occun-  PeUgiiu  wbh  oiadnnncd  here  di  a 
KV^od  hekdinfi;.  After  vkryirrg  fortunes  the  diy  waa  deiuDyed 
1^  SaUdin  in  ii^i;  but  it  was  rtUuili,  only,  however^  (o  be 
tacknl  fay  the  UongoU  in  1171,  From  this  lui  blow  <(  never 
recorerec!,  uid  it  i*  now  an  uninipotlanivillAgF,  the  only  balun 
ctf  interotf  which  it  pu&cuu  being  the  Church  of  Sl  Georn, 
partly  daiinjE  ftoni  the  twelfth  century,  which  nmindi  us  that 

necled  with  the  dragon'inythi  ot  Egypt  and  Babylon.    It  would 

a  ijUuk,  avribed  to  Mohammed 


l!i,  ia>i  that  'luneiai)wil1ilayny- 
intichriV)  at  Lydda,  or  even   at    the 
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fate  of  the  church  of  LyddJ 

Gtorgett  ift77,  p-  loX     Ant,«,,,a*  »,  .u  ,«■.,,  «  xivK.v,H»,,«  vi  t,jv 

mythic  dragOcL    Sec  ANTiCHKi^r- 

LTDIA,  RV  LUD  (16 :  Eidt.  30s)  and  Lvdiaks, 
RV  LuoiM  (DnW  ;  Jer.  469),     S«  LUD,  a. 

LTDIA  UYilft'  '  f^""-  8"  Eiek.  SOj  AV,  RV  LuD 

[^.f.]'  cp  '^-  >i7io).  the  central  member  or  Ihe  triad 
1  ««.»««.  "f  districts  fringing  on  (he  W.  the  peat 
1.  mttuUOB.  i„,^^  p,^„^  ^  ^,ij  Minor.  On  the 
N.  canie  Mysia,  on  Ihe  S.  Carta,  on  Ihe  E.  Phrygia. 
Lydia  thtis  included  Ihe  basins  of  the  Hermua  and  its 
tributaries,  and  thai  of  the  Caysler,  and  extended 
soulhwards  over  the  range  of  Mesaogis  as  lar  as  the 
MEcander'  (Slrabo,  577).  Eastwards,  in  the  direction 
of  Pbrygia,  the  boiindaj7  wns  tuicertain,  even  lo  (he 
ancients,  and  ii  was  dtsptiied  whether  (he  Kalakekau- 
mene,  the  inland  volcanic  region  on  the  upper  Hemius, 
was  to  be  reckoned  u  Lydian  or  Mysian  (Strabo,  636). 
This  confusion  was  due  partly  to  the  presence  of  bo(h 
Lydian  sta(es  and  Mysian  states  in  Ihe  same  district 
(Slrabo,  579} ;  partly  also  il  was  the  result  of  disregard 
of  ethnical  facts  by  the  Romans  in  (heir  organisation  of 
the  provincial  divisions,  as  Strabo  himself  says  (6^9). 

Whether  Ihe  Lydians  are  referred  to  in  (he  OT  is 
considered  elsewhere  (see  LuD,  Ludim,  Put)  ;  our 
chief  object  here  is  lo  illustrate  the  history  of  NT  times. 
Lydia  had  long  been  a  great  Hading  state,  owing  to  its 
natural  wealth  (ep  Herod.  IgjSw;  Tac.  Ann.  4  is), 
though  LIS  trade  was  inland,  not  maritime.  Il  was  in 
fact  the  policy  of  the  MermnadEe  (who,  about  ^Sj  B.C., 
e«tended  their  rule  over  Phrygia  to  the  confines  of  the 
Median  empiiv)  to  make  their  state  an  industrial  centre. 
Sardis.  the  capital,  was  a  meeting'place  of  the  caravan 
trade  across  Asia  Minor  by  the  old  north,  or  royal  road, 
and  that  which  ran  through  Lycaonia. 

The  Lydiant  were  the  liru  to  coin  money,  and  were  the 
carlieu  Inidcrs  (Herod- 1  uX  Thig  statement  of  Hetodotun  has 
been  explained  by  Radet  bypoititinRout  that  the  old  Phtenician 
■     ■  '     -   ''■     -^t,  and  thai  the  Lydians  lint  put 
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ivihius(He1«(!ljj!)^Jihow.  Il^i  commerce  on  a  8™!°™!* 

^Iri^'SVelleni^^olon'ia^s'iab^etjXi^theirsuhiul^ii™ 
(£ave  Lydia  al*o  the  £gean  trade  :  her  history  becante  inter- 

binda  toficiher  the  eeogtaphy  and  hulory  of  Asia  and  Europe' 
(Sayct,  iinA'"*''*' ^""'i  4'3)- 

The  victory  of  the  Romans  at  Magnesia,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Hermiis  (190  B.C.).  resulted  in  the  transference  of 
a  DI  i;~_,  L-ydia  from  Antiochusof  SyriatoEumenes 
a.BUH>ry.  n,  of  Pergamus  PoL21«i  Livy,37s6). 
To  this  change  reference  is  made  in  i  Mace.  8b.  In 
133  B-C-.  by  ihe  will  of  Aitalus  III.,  the  Pergamene 
kingdom  passed  to  the  Romans,  and  Lydia  henceforth 
formed  p-irt  of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia.  After  this 
dale,  the  name  Lydia  pc)sscssed  no /o/i/tco/ significance. 
though  still  valid  in  the  domain  of  ethnology  or  geo- 
graphy. For  Romans,  or  for  those  who  adopted  the 
Roman  and  imperial  point  of  view,  'Asia'  was  the  sole 
permissible  term.  Hence,  in  the  NT  the  name  Lydia 
does  not  occur,  in  spite  of  the  facl  that  so  much  is  said. 
for  example,  of  Ephesus.  Paul  names  only  '  Asia '  and 
•Galalia'  [cp  Galatia.  §g  5.  15/]:  the  writer  of  the 
Apocalypse  sums  upjfiw  Lydian  cities,  together  with 

en  Lydia  and  Caiia, 


'Lyilla'  u>d 


liYSANIAS 

the  Mysian  Pcrgamus  and  the  Phrygian  l.aodicea.  as 

'  the  seven  churches  which  are  in  Asia'  (Rev.  It). 

Here  must  be  noticed  the  view  maintained  by  Blass 
(Act.  Afail.  176)  and  Zahn  {Einl.  1  i3i/)as  lo  the 
I  Blauuid  f*^*^  "f  Lk.   in  using  non- provincial 

xSn™  ""^  (Lycaonia,  Hsidia,  Mysia.  etc), 
giving  lo  the  term  'Asia"  a  more 
^^^  icted  application  than  il  had  in  official 

*"*"  usage  [ep  Galatia.  |  15],  According 
to  Zahn,  'Asia,'  as  used  by  IJi.,  means  simply  Lydia: 
Blass  includes  also  Mysia  and  Caria,  and  excludes  only 
Phrygia — this  being,  in  fact,  the  extent  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Asia  from  13310  S4  B.C.  The  enumeration 
in  Acts2i(  seems  to  give  colour  to  this  view,  and  in  this 
passage  Ramsay  (Chjireh  in  R.  £«/.!''  150)  admits 
that  '  Asia '  is  '  pointedly  used  in  the  popular  sense,  ei- 
duding  Phrygia '(see  Asia  ;  bulcp  Phrygia  for  another 
explanation ).  No  support  (or  Zahn's  view  can  be 
derived  from  Sirabo  (637,  riya  yip  ^  Mfforia  'Atflo 
OJfrTo).  for  he  is  quoting  a  mere  theory.  In  fact,  all 
attempts  to  prove  a  use  of  the  term  Asia  in  a  narrower 
sense  than  the  Roman  province  ai  its  greaiesi  extent 
fail :  il  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  third  cent.  A.D.  th.it 
Asia  was  restricted  as  Zahn  su^esls  (cp  Ramsay,  Stud. 
Biil.  430/). 

The  Lydia  (see  LvDlA.  ii.)  who  befriended  Paul  at 
Philippi,  came  from  Thyatira  (Acts  16  n).  Trade 
guilds,  united  in  the  worship  of  simie  deity,  were  char- 
acteristic of  Lydia  (ep  Rams.,  Citiit  and  Buh.  of 
Phrygia,  2417).  and  the  woman  may  have  acted  as 
agent  for  a  guild  of  dyers.  Possibly  '  Lydia '  was  not 
her  true  name,  but  a  popular  designation  (cp  Zahn, 
£<■>/.  1 375). 

The  fact  ihat  five  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  lay  in 
Lydia  makes  that  country  important  in  the  history  of 
Christianity.  See  the  special  articles  EPllE.«t;s,  Phila- 
delphia, Samdis.  Smyrna.  Thyatira. 

^/nrs/wiv.— Radet,  La  Lydit  tl  It  mntdt  grte  aM  Ttmtt 
da  Mirmiuida,  1B93;  Sayce,  Andtnl  Emfim  ff  Iht  E^il. 
mf-  W.  J.  W. 

ITBIA  (^YilA  [TiWH]),  a  woman  of  Thyatira. 
dealer  in  purple  slutfe  (nopttitPOTTuAlc).  and  a  '  wor- 
shipper of  God'  (ceBoMCNH  YON  GeoN ;  see  Prose- 
LVTF..  %  s) ;  Paul's  first  convert,  and  his  hostess,  at 
Philippi  {AclslBu/  40).     See  LvDlA  L,  9  3. 

LTE  occurs  once  in  RV  (Jer.  2ia).  where  it  represents 
Heb.  TJIJ,  ntlher,  AV  NiTkE,  and  twice  in  RV"! 
(Is.  lis:  'I  will  ptu^ns  with  lye  thy  dross' ;  Job93o 
'  if .  .  .  I  cleanse  my  hanils  with  lye '),  where  il  repre^ 
Smts  Heb.  -rta  la,'  «r.     Cp  SOAP. 

The  English  wotd  Ux  is  now  used  for  solutions  of  the  hy. 

to  certain  oils  or  f^TS.  produce  soap,  but  was  formerly  applied 
. :-, e — . J  .1.-  ^^^f^  ^  wood  and  plants  gener- 


ally, the  water  dii 

LT8AHIAS  (AyCftNiOY.  Ti.WH)  is  mentioned  in 
the  NT  only  in  Lk.3i.  where  he  appears  as  tetrarch  of 
AniLENE  [q.v.]  at  (he  beginning  of  Ihe  Baptist's 
ministry.  Outside  of  the  NT  we  know  of  only  one 
man  of  this  name  who  ruled  over  this  region  ;  his  rule 
commenced  about  40  b.  c. ,  and  in  36  B.  c.  he  was  exe- 
cuted by  the  triumvir  ^fark  Antony  al  the  instigation  of 
Cleopittra  (Jos.  Anl.  xv,4>,  8  93;  fl/i.  22,,  %  440; 
SchUrer.  CfV^  lufi.  ET  I401)— thus  a  difference  of 
more  than  sixty  years.  The  question  arises,  accord- 
ingly, whether  perhaps  Lk.  may  not  intend  a  ytninger 
Lysanias  with  regard  to  whom  we  possess  no  direct 
information,  and  whether  it  is  possible  (o  suppose  (hat 
wha(  is  said  in  Lk.  may  be  applicable  (0  him  though 
inapplicable  10  (he  older  Lysanias. 

'The  Lysanias  of  whom  we  know  from  secular  history 


i(ln 


;,  -WJ,  'in  ll 


ice,'  ought  perhaps 
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,   __4 .     .certun  Menneeui ;  this  Ploi 

hi™"' •'  Ins  ,o  Smbo  (ri  2...  p.  ; 


succeeded  his  feUier  Ptolemy,  who  was  (he  son  oT  a 
^f  certun  Menneeus  ;  this  Ptolemy,  accord- 
1.  753),  waa  lord 
e  Iiurseans  ' — by 
which  we  are  to  understand  )«obaUy  the 
southern  Antilibanus  (see  IsHmael,  f  4  [7}}  along 
with  Abila  (west  from  Dtumtacus) — and  also  of  the  plain 
of  Massyas  or  Marsyas,  which  stretched  between  (he 
Lebanon  and  Antilibanus  ranges  from  Laodicea  in  the 


0  the 


r^on 


li  N.  of  L 


e  Men 


r  Seme- 


chonitis. 

(a)  The  apologists  are  not  alone  in  maintaining  the 
impossilulily  of  this  kingdom  bnng  designated  as  the 
letrarcby  of  Abilene.  SchUrer(s96/..6oa  ;  ETi.2ia«^) 
takes  the  sune  view,  and  assumes  therefore  a  younfer 
Lysanias,  who  in  (he  Baptist's  time  was  tetrorch  of 
Alnlene  only.  Schlirer  himself  affirms  thai  ■  Pompey 
destroyed  the  fortitied  places  in  Lebanon  (Strabo  xvj. 
2i3.  p.  755)  and  undoubtedly  also  curtailed  the  Isri- 
tory  of  Ptolemy  in  a  way  similar  to  that  in  which  h« 
dealt  with  the  Jewish  territory.'  That  the  kingdom  of 
Ptolemy  was  thereby  reduced  to  (he  limits  of  Abilene 
alone  must  not,  however,  be  assumed,  for  Ptolemy 
purchased  immunity  for  his  incursions  from  Pompey  ty 
the  payment  of  a  thousand  talents  (Jos.  y4a/,  xiv.  3i. 
|3«I- 

In  particular  It  is  not  probable  that  ptccisely  Piolemy'i  capital 
(ChaE)  WM  tiken  fiocn  him.  JoMphiu,  howe-er  (i/ii.Tst 
t  ■47),  eiipmly  dialinEiiLiha  ihii  Chalcu  frrnn  the'kill£doin  at 
Lywiiju  when  hejoi-  »**-'=-   --  -  -  '-^-'-;-  --  --  .-■---*-- 

kinffdcn  wl 


f  accordingly  it  is  impossible  to  assign  Abilene 
0  the  Lysanias  vouched  for  by  probne  history 
we  must  put  some  other  meaning  upon  the  expression 
of  Lk.  unless  we  are  10  postulate  a  younger  Lysanias. 
Krenkel  i/fstfAiis  n.  Lueai.  1S94.  p.  96/)  seeks  10 
explain  the  expression  from  Josephus. 

■     -  u-M^-XY.  10.,  Hyj-Ms;  J/i.S04, 

hat  Augujuui  give  ID  Herod,  wIuIe  &n«l<inu  wu  •tjli 

E,  Tiidun.  Bauuim,  and  Auranilii.    AOei  Ihi  death  of 

Herod  in  4  Ji-C  ih«c  thnc  laritaria  along  with  a  portion  of 

-        '  '   '        '    rua  fell    to   Herod'i   ion    Philip  {.Ant. 

3, 1  ^j).    Thii  tttiaichy  of  Philip  mi, 


|«»/^.h 


»-ii.lU,|y^: 

Syria;  but  b  jj  it  wu  fivcn  to  Aorippa  I.  along  with  the 
'teirarehy  of  Lysanias'  (Jm.  Am.  aviii.Sio,  |  ijfl.  In  BJ 
fiL  11  J,  I  ii5);o«phm  maka  the  tame  Maiement.  only  with  the 
eipitwon  'the  40<>lkd  kimgdam  of  Lyunias '  (^avUffov  rffk 

acCDidijig  10  Jcsephui  {B/W.  12J.  f  147),  hii  son  Agnppa  II. 
obtained  the  former  tetrarchy  of  Philip^' -f-,  Bataniea,  Tracho- 


Lynniu'a 


«  with  idkal  had  fon 


been  ih 


of  Tndionitis.  foUei 


.  «.  T  1.  I  irf,  Joaa^us  italei  it  thua 
:hy  of  Phil^  ai^dBatajiB,  and   alai 


A 


rrrtim  nrauvt^    That  this  holds  aoodof  j 


1. 1 1] 


Upon  these  dala  Krenkel  bases  (he  conjecture  that 
Josephus  does  no(  mean  to  speak  of  Atnla  as  the  only 
possession  of  Lysanias.  that  he  calls  ii  the  tetrarchy 
IB-  kingdom  of  Lysanias  simply  and  solely  because  it 
was  the  only  part  of  the  former  dominions  of  Lysanias. 
which,  instrad  of  being  assigned  (o  another  lord  such  as 
Herod  the  Great,  I^ilip,  or  Agrippe  I.  and  receiving 
a  name  from  the  new  master,  had  since  (he  death  of 
Lysanias  continued  to  be  directly  under  Roman  rule. 
This  inlerpretation  fits  best  the  'Abila  of  Lysanias' 
('AjSAof  tJj»  Aiwiwioii) ;  in  the  other  pass.-iges  it  is  not 
the  most  obvious  one.  i(  would  be  more  natural  (o 
084. 


LYSANIAS 

mterpret  in  another  sense— that  Abila  alone  had  con- 
stituted the  lerritory  of  Lysanias. — in  that  case,  (hen, 
of  a  youngei  Lysanias.  Bu(  Josephus  never  gives  any 
Indication  of  a  younger  Lysanias  bang  known  10  him. 
His  readCTs  were  bound  (o  Suppose  lum  to  mean  the 
Lysanias  who  was  executed  in  36  B.C  When  we  look 
at  (he  question  from  this  point  of  view,  accordingly,  the 
simplest  course  would  seem  to  be  to  conclude  thai 
Josephus  intends  this  same  Lysanias  throughout,  and 
that  there  was  ivo  younger  Lysanias ;  therefore,  that 
Krenkd's  interpretation  is  not  to  be  set  aside  as  inad- 
missible. 

(c)  Coming  now  to  Lk, ,  Krenkel  supposes  faim  to 
have  borrowed  his  expression  from  Josephus.  but  on 
the  erroneous  impression  that  Lysanias  had  survived 
and  ruled  to  n  period  shortly  before  the  granting  of  his 
letiarchy  to  Agrippa  I.  and  (bus  (0  (he  Bsp(is(' 


js  of  Josephus, 


Acts,  %  16,  and  Thbudas.  Even  il 
acquainted  with  Josephus,  however,  i(  is  still  possible 
that  he  may  be  in  error ;  he  may  have  found  and 
in  is  understood  the  expression  '  letiarchy  of  Lysanias,' 
meaning  the  former  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias,  in  some  other 

(if)  In  any  case  we  need  some  explanation  of  Lk.'* 
mentioning  Lysanias  at  all.  Clearly  his  wish  is  to  be 
as  complete  as  possible  at  this  important  point  of  his 
narrative  ;  but  Abilene  was  a  very  unimportant  leiritory 
and  Lysanias  was  not  a  Jewish  ruler  a(  all ;  if  Lysanias 
was  (o  be  mentioned  other  neighbouring  princes  deserved 
equally  well  to  be  so  also.  The  most  likely  suggestion 
is  that  Lk.  starts  from  (he  condition  of  matters  which 
subsisted  down  (o  the  year  100  A.  D. .  and  thus  approxi- 
mately to  the  time  when  he  was  cotnposing  his  book ; 
Agrippa  II.,  the  last  of  (he  Jewish  princes,  possessed 
in  addition  to  other  territories  Abilene  also,  and  Lk. 
(hiis  fouitd  himself  called  upon  (o  say  who  it  was  that 
held  it  in  (be  Baptist's  time.'  Whether  he  is  indeed 
conecl  in  giving  a  tetrarch  Lysanias  for  this  period 
must  remain  an  open  question.      That  he  was  mistaken 

difficulty  ;  but  neither  can  il  be  disproved.  In  no  case 
can  it  be  held  to  be  impossible,  on  the  allied  ground 
(hat  such  a  mistake  on  his  par(  were  Inconcdvable. 
Not  (o  ipeok  of  the  mistake  regarding  Philip  in  (his 
very  verse  (cp  Itubea),  the  undeniable  error  in  v.  s — 
(ha(  there  were  (wo  high  priests  at  the  same  lime — li 
BO  serious  that,  in  comparison  with  it,  that  regarding 
Lysanias  would  seem  quite  lulural,  especially  if  Lk. 
was  depending  on  the  unpreclse  mode  of  expression  he 
found  in  Josephus  or  some  other  authori(y, 

Dio  Cassius  calls  (he  pre-Christian  Lysanias  'king  of 
the  llurteans.'  as  also  does  Porphyry  (ap.  Eus.  ChroH. 
ed.  ScbOne,  1  ijd),  if  wo  assume  ihai  here 
Lysanias'  (Avaatlmi)  ought  to  be  read  for 
'Lysimachus'  (Aiwi^x'"')'  I'  '^  illi^iimale  to  infix 
from  this,  however,  that  the  coins  with  the  legend 
'Lysanias,  tetrarch  and  chief  priest'  (Aurarlw  TcrpApx^" 
xal  ifixitpfut :  SchUrer,  1  s^B.  n.  33)  relate  not  to  him 
but  to  a  younger  Lysanias.  The  coins  bearing  the 
legend  '  Ptolemy  tetrarch  and  chie(f  priest] '  (IlTaXi^uiloii 
TtTpipXBu  if}i<.tpiwi\)  are  without  hesitation  attributed 
to  his  lather.  In  that  case,  however,  it  is  very  probable 
thai  (he  son  also  bore  (he  same  title.  True,  Ptolemy 
is  nowhere  designated  'king'  as  his  son  is.  The  ex- 
pressions of  Josephus  are  quite  general — that  he  'was 
ruler'  {ivnimiar.  Aal.iav.T ,.  %  ras),  or  '  bore  sway  ' 
{iKpirti.  flyi.  81.  S  18s).  But  the  (ides  ■  tetrarch'  and 
'king'  are  not  sharply  distinguished.  ■  Tetrarch'  a( 
that  time  and  for  many  a  day  had   lost  its  original 
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mention,  in  Bias  belonging  10  .wo  son.  of  Hetod  the  Great 
and  accordingly  believed  that  out  of  the  kingdom  of  Herod 
there  muU  have  been  formed  a  fourth  telioriLhy  besides  ihe  two 
he  hnd  named,  and  Judxa— vii.,  the  'lelrnichy  of  Lyuniai.' 
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meaning  of  ruler  of  a  fourth  part  of  a  kingdom  and 
had  come  to  be  applied  quite  generally  lo  any  ruler 
over  a  Isrilory  not  loo  great,  dependent  on  Rome 
(Schdrer.  i.,  g  i6.  o.  is.  350-353  ;  ET  ii.  I7,  n.  la). 
The  writers  of  [hat  period,  however,  often  sulHlitule  for 
it  the  title  of  *  king '  also,  which  strictly  denotes  a 
higher  dignity.  Even  JosejAus  designates  the  territory 
of  one  and  the  same  Lysanias  partly  as  a  tetiarchy 
iTtrpapxla)  and  panly  as  a  kingdom  (^affiXda,  §  i*). 
In  most  quarters,  therefore,  no  difficulty  is  found  in 
identifying  the  pre-Christian  Lysanias  with  the  tetrarch 
of  the  inscription  to  be  treated  of  in  next  section. 

The  following  inscription  upon  a  tomb  at  Baalbek 
(  =  Heliopolia)    to   the    N.    of  Abila  {C/G  4533)  is  of 

_  « ,_., importance  if  the  lacuna  have   been 

'■  l»«<«P*i«>^  rightly  DUed  up  by  Renan  {Mission  lU 
Phiiitit,  1864,  p.  317-319,  and  more  exhaustively  in 
Mlm.  dt  lAcad.  da  Inter,  it  BtlUs  Leitrti,  vol.  aSb 
[1670},  pp.  70-79) :  '.  .  .  daughter  to  Zenodorus  [son 
of]  Lys[anias  l]etrarch  and  [10]  Lys[anias  .  .  .  and 
tjie  sons  [and  to  Ly]san[ias  ...  and  lh>  sons 
in  me[mor]y  [piously]  erected  (.  .  .  Sirydnip  Zi|i>oJii/ii(i 
Aiwtariiw  T\tTpipxiiu  tal  h.\ia[arlf  .  .  .  lal  t]o£>  iJoit 
[Ml]  (A./)ira»[ip  .  .  .  Htl  T«]i  ulo»  M^^^h*  X^pt' 
[(We;9wi]  ir4B'^Kcw).  SchDrer  and  others  deduce  from 
this  not  only  that  the  Zenodorus  named  above  (§  id 
and  i)  was  a  son  of  the  pre-Christian  Lysanias,  but  also 
that  younger  members  of  his  family  also  bore  the  name 
Lysanias.  Krenkel  considers  this  lo  have  no  point 
inasmuch  as  the  inscription  bestows  the  title  of  tetrarch 
only  on  the  b.ther  of  Zenodorus,  but  designates  the 
other  persons  by  their  mere  names  without  any  addition. 
It  remains  a  possibility,  however,  that  one  or  more  of 
them  may  have  received  the  title  of  tetrarch  only  after 
the  erection  of  this  monument,  which  perhaps  may  have 
been  set  up  soon  after  the  death  of  Zenodonis  {ao  B,c. ). 
Moreover  Krenkel  has  confined  himself,  as  he  ought 
not  to  have  done,  to  SchUrer's  reproduction  of  the 
inscription.  Schilrer  himself  says  that  he  is  giving  only 
the  legible  portions  of  it  aiul  takes  no  account  of  the 
lacunae  assumed  by  Renan.  Just  as  the  first-named 
Lysanias  is  more  precisely  designated  as  tetrarch,  so 
Renan  desiderates  some  more  definite  title  for  the 
second  and  for  the  third,  Krenkel  is  right,  however, 
in  so  far  as  he  contends  that  neither  the  second  nor  the 
third  can  have  been  designated  tetrarch,  otherwise  the 
first  Lysanias  would  have  required  some  further  addition 
— for  example  the  name  of  hii  father — for  distinction's 
take.  In  point  of  fact  Renan  conjectures  only  so  much 
as  this — that  the  second  and  the  third  Lysanias  wert 
distinguished  by  addition  of  the  names  of  their  fe.thers. 
The  most  important  consideration,  however,  ii  that  for 
both  of  them  the  name  Lysanias  itself  rests  upon  piirft 
conjecture.  Renan  himself  says  that  in  the  second 
place,  for  example,  the  reading  might  quite  as  easily  be 
Lysimachus  or  Lysias;  and,  in  the  third  place.  Brocch), 
the  only  person  who  had  seen  this  fragment  of  the 
inscription  which  has  since  disappeared,  did  not  read 
'LysaD'(AT£AN)atall.  but  'Dosan'  (AASAM). 

{b)  Another  inscription  {CIG  4511.  cp  Addenda  in 
vol.  iii. )  relates  that  a  freedman  of  the  tetrarch  Lysanias 
has  conslrucled  a  road  and  built  a  temple  '  for  the 
weal  of  the  lords  Augusti'  {irif  r^i  rur  tupluv 
Irt^oarulf]  ffsmfpiai).  There  was  no  plurality  of 
Augusti  (  —  la^vrrol)  until  the  time  of  Tiberius,  along- 
side of  whom  his  mother  Livia,  after  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Octavianus  Augustus  (14  A,  □.),  bore  the  title 
of  Augusu  (Tac.  Ann.  1 B  ;  SchUrer,  1  fej,  n.  37|- 
Now  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  a  freedman  of 
the  Lysanias  who  died   in  36  B.C.  should,  fifty  years 

temple,  particularly  if,  as  often  enough  happenwl,  he 
had  been  emancipated  as  a  child  along  with  his  parents. 
Thus  neither  does  this  inscription  supply  any  decisive 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  a  younger  tetrarch 
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],  and  Btilr.  t.  Wartiiji 


',  CkrvKoL  SfHtt.  d.  vier  Enutftiin,  1843,  pp.  im- 

=_■--    .    if^^i,^  aVr  EnaMiiiiiM,  iB&o.  pp.  106. 

_  ,    REnin,    in    Af^m.    Acad.    /■urr.  i6f, 

4.  UUntltra.  i«7o.Pp.49^.»ndop™»llyScti0rtr,Cj';'l, 

Bcilagc  1,  600-603  (^Ti.'iiiijn  for  the 

ummption  at  a  younecr  Lyuniu.    On  the  other  side,  lee 

Sirauu,  £**(«/*«,  1,140^1835,  pp.  310.3131  Kaia,  GacA./au 

(4>>M,  U1B7B)  9-»,  and  speoilly  KreDktl.yaa/*u  a.  ^KU, 
i8w,  PP-  95-98-  r.  w.  s. 

LT8IAS<AYCi&c[AttV]).  i.  A  general  of  Anliochus 
Epiphanes  (see  Antiochus,  3)  and  one  of  the  seed 
royal,  Anliochus,  smarting  imder  the  recent  defeat  of 
his  captains  ApoLLONlUS  (a)  and  Seron  {^.v.),  placed 
Lysias  in  charge  of  the  W.  portion  of  his  empire  with 
orders  to  '  root  out  and  destroy  the  strength  of  Israel 
and  the  remnant  of  Jerusalem,'  He  himself  with  half 
the  army  removed  from  Antioch  lo  proceed  with  the 
invasion  of  Persia,  entrusting  his  young  son — afterwards 
Anliochus  V.  Eupalor — to  the  care  of  Lysias  { i  Mace. 
SjiJ^.].  An  army  of  47,000  men  under  three  leaders 
was  sent  against  Judxa,  but  met  wiih  no  success 
(1  Macc.4i^,  see  GoRGiAS,  NlCANOR),  and  Lysias, 
vexed  and  discouraged,  started  out  the  following  year 
with  a  force  65.000  strong  (165-164  B.C.).  He  was 
badly  defeated  at  Beth-iur  by  Judas  (i  Macc,4a8^), 
and  the  tidings  of  this  disaster  completed  the  discomfiture 
of  Anliochus,  who,  on  his  deathbed,  entrusted  the 
guardianship  of  his  son  to  Philip,  j  '  (i  Mace.  6j/:). 
Lysias,  however,  set  up  Anliochus  Eupator  as  king, 
and  set  out  upon  a  fiesh  invasion  of  Juda:a  (618^). 
fieth-iur  was  besieged,  and  at  the  neighbouring  locality 
of  Bethiacharias  the  Maccabsan  party  was  deleated 
(see  Eleazar).  Leaving  behind  a  portion  of  his  army 
10  continue  the  siege  of  Belh-zur.  Lysias  marched  upon 
Jerusalem  ;  but  hearing  that  Philip  had  relumed  to 
assert  his  newly  gained  authority.  Lysias  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Jerusalem,  which,  however,  he  immediately 
violated  (6;i^).  He  hastily  marched  to  Antioch. 
which  Philip  had  already  occupied,  and  ultimately  over- 
came him  (see  Philip,  5),'  He  was  put  to  death  al 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Dehetrcus  L  [?-p.]- 
His  history  as  recounted  in  3  Mace.  lOn^  Il-I2i 
13i-ll9  diflers  in  several  essential  particulars  from  the 
above  1  see  Maccabees.  Second.  S  a/.,  coL  3869^ 

a.  See  Claudius  Lysias. 

LTSnCACHUB  (^YCiM&l^ac  IBKAV]). 

I.  Son  of  Ptolemy,  who  is  said  to  have  translated 
into  Greek  the  book  of  Esther  ;  see  apocryphal  Esther 
111  (S  tOii)-  On  this  and  on  the  statement  that  the 
translation  was  made  al  Jerusalem  {rdr  [Lfl  rir]  H 
1X1}^)   see   Esther,  §  9,   coL    1405,  Willrich, 


/udau 


,25/ 


A  high  priest  (about  171  Bi:.),  temporarily  ap- 
pointed by  his  brother  Menelaus  [?.!<.].  His  many  acts 
of  sacrilege  roused  the  indignation  of  the  common  people, 
who  rose  against  him  and  killed  him  {a  Mace.  499  39/^). 
On  tb(  llalnnenl  in  p.  ^  (ttj*  Afix<'P*>*vi-i|f  itiAitxpr)  see 
Willrich, 7Hd^ud,  165;  (he  V^,  Kems  10  bav«  suppowct  (hat 
•     ■       •  .....  .  ,  RVw.t  reading: 


Lcerdoli 


Inviewoflhefnitlhalhii 

fono  of  >  Hebrew  name.  Mr,  S.  A.  Cook  conjeclurcs  that  Lyti- 
machui  ilMlf  i.  a  Hcll.niiinK    of   Ibc   Hebren-  fa-'»l'  <Cp 
IsKACHiAH.  SskiACHiAH).    Sce  gtnooj^y  Onea^ 
LT8TRA.(XYCTpAN,Actsl4Siiiei;EMAYCTpoic. 
Slta    Actsl4al6s3Tim.8ii),'    The  site  of  Lyslra 
was  guessed  by  Leake  in  iBao,  and  his  con- 
jecture was  confirmed  by  Sterrett's  discovery  of  a  large 

Philip  had  been  appolnlod  chancellor. 
ibecaseofMvR*  l/.t.j;  bni  while  tb<  mod. 

Ramsay,  St.  Pc 


ould  Ktm  lo 


ii  found 


«  LyHr. 


>  Rams 


CnUtliatH,  »3),  it  probably  Lycaoniui.  at  the  similar  names 
Ilisire  and  Ktluun  occur  10  the  SE.  and  NW.  of  the  lows 
rnpcctirely  (cp  Raou.  Mitt.  Gtegr,  6/ AM  ^%ii. 
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pedestal,  standing  perhaps  in  its  origiiuil  positioD,  having 
an  inscription  in  honour  of  Augustus  ( Wotje  Exfed. 
14a :  Dinim  Aug[aslMm]  Cai[mia1  iul[ia\  Filix 
Gtmina  iMihtt  eontecTttvil  ii[areli!]  <^«Brtiniam]). 
This  i^^>ves  that  the  colooy  occupied  the  hill  about 
one  mile  NW.  of  the  roodern  village  Kkat^H-Strai 
(=  'The  Lady's  Mansion'),  some  eighton  miles  SSW. 
of  Iconium.  A  considerable  stream,  llowing  eastwards 
out  into  the  Lycaonian  plnja,  runs  between  the  ancient 
site  and  the  modem  village.  Few  remains  of  the  old 
city  are  visible  above  gnwnd  :  but  a  smidt  church  stands 
near  an  Ayaima  {i.i..  'ArfU^iia)  or  spring  reputed  holy 
hj  the  Christians  of  Iconium  and  the  Turks  of  the 
neighbourhood.  This  tradition  of  sanctity  probably 
goes  back  to  pagan  times.  There  is  no  trace  of  the 
temple  of  Zeus  (Act  14 13) :  but  its  site  is  perhaps  in- 
dicaiedby  tiie  pedestal  already  mentioned  (see  JtJPlTER). 

Whenon  thedeathorAmyntasinisB.C,  his  Itingdom 
was  formed  into  a  provirfce  (Galatia).  Lystra,  Isaura, 
«  m-LiL,,  *■"!  DctI*  ""ere  all  included  within  it ;  for 
"■  "'••''^-  Lystra  had  belonged  to  the  Lycaonian  le- 
tmrchy  transrened  to  Amyntas  in  36  B.C.  (see  LvcA- 
OKIA).  and  Derbe  had  been  taken  by  him  from 
Aniipater  with  tlte  connivance  of  the  Romans  (see 
DCRBe),  The  importance  of  the  town  was  ephemeral, 
and  dated  only  from  6  B.  C ,  when  Augustus  made  an 
effiirt  to  regulate  and  civilise  the  mountaineers  on  the 
southern  frontio'  of  (3alatia.  To  this  end  there  was 
created  a  sysiein  of  military  mads  radiating  front  Antioch 
to  the  garrison  cities  or  colonies.  The  military  colonies 
founded  in  this  region  were  Olbasa,  Comama,  Cremna. 
Parlais,  l-ystra,  and  Antioch  (cp  CIL  3,  suppl.  6974) 
{see  PlSlDiAj  Lysira  was  the  most  easterly  of  these 
colonies,  and  the  bulwark  of  southern  Galatia :  for 
Derbe,  which  lay  farther  E. ,  did  not  become  important 
until  41  A.D.,  and  was  never  a  colony;  nor  was 
Iconium,  the  nearest  important  town  to  the  N.,  a 
colony  (tindl  the  time  of  Hadrian),  Lystra  thus  stood 
in  prond  isolation  in  this  ntxik  of  (lalatia  as  the  repre- 
senulive  of  Roman  cirilisation,  and  the  Latin -speaking 
Cc>A»>i  lormed  a  military  aristocracy  amid  the  iitiola  or 
Lycaonian  natives  of  the  town.  The  nearest  Roman 
dty  was  Antioch,  the  military  centre. 

The  >>7niHlh)'  between  the  Iwa  coloniei  i>  illiutnled  br  Ih« 
incricrion  discovered  at  Antioch  on  the  buie  ^  h  atatue  pre* 
•enied  by  LyMra  <Sttft»n,  Walft  Exftd.  151 :  tV  Aii*>w^BTiT» 


fifr  .  .  .  tniii^rrr).  Tbe  Latin  leeling  in  LyKra  it  iho 
tM^ct  that  the  lume  of  tbe  dty  U  vritlen  .^lurrdODCoiii*  <u,v 
in  inccriptions,  imdeT  the  influence  of  m  ^be  analogy  between 
tbe  Lycaonian  word  and  Ibc  Latin  word  bvtrum  (cp  CIL 
««H6,  Cat  Liatminim,  and  6j86.  Coini  bava  COLOHIA  . 
jDUa .  mix .  GUUHA  ■  LUsnA>  Netenbeleu>  it  wm  only 
«8« 
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mrtM  circumitancei  that  for  a  time  impraied  diii  rareign 
chaiaaer  upon  the  town. 

Lying  as  it  did  in  a  secluded  glen  ten  miles  S.  of 
the  great  trade  route,  which  naturally  ran  by  way  of 
S.  KT  nfciruuw*  ■™"''""  ""^  ^^^-  Lystra  retained 
~«Hnr..  jjijji^  lenaciously  than  those  towns 
the  native  stamp.  When  the  hill-country  was  pacified, 
Lystra  ceased  to  be  of  importance ;  and   its  situation 

trade.  Hence  it  was  neither  Romanised  nor  Helletiised : 
of  all  the  places  visited  by  Paul.  Lystra  was  the  only  one 
the  native  character  of  which  was  sufficiently  prominent 
to  receive  notice  in  Acts.  The  belief  in  the  epiphany 
of  the  gods,  and  the  use  of  the  'speech  of  Lycaonia' 

permanence  of  the  native  character  in  the  bulk  of  the 

Aihough  on  the  ground  of  their  constitution  as 
Roman  colonies,  Lystia  and  Antioch  go  together,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  organisation  of  the  Roman 
province,  Lystra  goes  with  Derbe,  these  two  together 
being  the  cities  of  the  Lycaonian  region  of  the  province 
of  Galatia.  Hence,  Lystra  is  grouped  with  Derbe  in 
Acts  H&  {vihtn  rif  ■wiftxiDpw,  -the  region  that  lielh 
round  about '  AV  =  the  X'^'P',  *'/>",  0(  Lycaaitia 
Gaiatica.  See  LvcAONIA.  J  3,  and  GALATIA,  %  7). 
From  the  point  of  view  of  its  commercial  relations,  the 
connection  of  Lystra  was  closest  with  Iconium,  and 
next  to  that  with  Antioch,  for  the  trade  flowed  west- 
wards. Hence,  in  Acts  llig.  it  is  Jewish  traders  from 
Iconium  and  Antioch  that  come  to  Lystra  ;  and  in  Acts 
IS3  Lystra  and  Iconium  are  grouped  together  as  the 
district  in  which  Timothy  was  well  known  (Rams,  St. 
Paul  Ot  Travitttr,  179).  Lystra  was  the  birthplace 
and  home  of  Timothy,  whose  parentage  illustrates  the 
composite  character  of  the  population-  a  Tim.  Sio/ 
clearly  implies  that  Timothy  was  a  spectator  of  tbe  brutal 
assault  made  upon  Paul  by  the  Lystran  rabble.  Lystra 
was  revisited  by  Paul  on  the  way  home  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  first  joiuney  (Acts  14ti).  and  again  on  the 
second  Journey  (Acts  I61) :  the  order  of  the  names  corre- 
sponds to  the  geographical  order,  for  on  the  second 
journey  Paul  travelled  westwards  by  way  of  the  Cilician 
Gates,  A  visit  to  Lystra,  on  the  third  journey,  is  implied 
in  Acts  ISaj  (on  the  South  Galatian  thetuy  only  {cp 
Galatia,  gj  7  and  9-14,  34]). 

In  lalerChnslianhiitoTy  Lyitra  is  rarely  inentioned.  Arlemu 
or  Artemiiu,  one  of  the  Seventy,  ift  uid  to  tuv*  h*#n  it«  hichnn. 
Eacavation  will  doubtlen  rcvtal  much  on 
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[  (to  aS-IOse]  or  Muehak  (n;^; 
M&l&TEl  [B],  M&x&ei  [AF],  t/,t.x\9e\  [L];  other 
readings  M&xei.  4|&eei,  OMAXAflei  [  =  0  M&)(.,  cp  L], 
NUI&8EI,  MOX&TCI,  M&I&X^AXC  1^1  '  MOXATei  [K], 
MAXATt,  MAX'^TM,  M&l&eeei,  MAX&8&,  MuSATEI, 
MA&XAS[^]-  MAAXABI  [Qj:  M&K&ei,  M&K&pOl, 
MAX*eiTOY  [I-])'  r'  "">  "*""<=  ■»■  "  'he  preient  writer 
holdj,  probably  a  popular  comiption  of  Jerahmeel  (see 
Maacah  ii.},  we  need  not  wonder  lo  find  it  both  in 
the  N.  and  in  the  S.  of  Palestine.  The  final  editors 
of  our  narratives  certainly  took  Maacah  to  be  an 
Aramcean  country.  It  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Rehob,  Zobah,  and  Ish-tob  (Tob?)  as  furnishing 
Aramaean  mercenaries  lo  the  Ammoniles,  aS.  106B 
{lMMX<^  [AL].  auaXiit '  [B]) ;  in  (he  parallel,  i  Ch.  196. 
it  is  eireri  called  Akam-uaacah  [kV],  Svria-maacah 
[AV]  (nats  ipw.  ffupuw  *u»Xa  [BK],  tf.  >iox«  [A],  (T.  >«aj[« 
[L]).  In  3S,20is{AV)  we  read  of  a  city  called  Abel 
of  Belh-moacah  (gee  Abkl-beth-maacah),  which  a 
commonly  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
northern  Maacah.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
Abet.beth-maacah  (so  RV)  is  called  (v.  19)  '  a  mother 
in  Israel '  whereas  Maacah  only  became  Israelilish  after 
the  defeat  of  Hadad-eier;"  the  reading  Abel-betb- 
maacah  must  be  coirupt  (see  Sheba,  b.  Bicri).  The 
genUlic  noun  lUwdwUlitM  (AV),  KMUsMUtM 
(RV),  -nj^,  occurs  with  -Geshuriles'  in  JosklSija 
[JE]  [ini.'nf^.  whence  RV  Huekth)  and  in  Dl3>4 
(AV  ■Geshuri  and  Maachathi,'  i  tatif  [AF]) ;  here  a 
northern  people  and  land  is  evidently  meant.  In  aS, 
23}4.  bowever.  'the  Maacathite'  as  clearly  indicates  a 
Soulhem  district  (see  EuPHELET,  a). 

Acomiptfonnof' MnaoMh'  i.  r»n(EV  Hamatk).  Wi.» 
thinki  Ihal  Ihtre  wcrt  iwo  Himiiihi,  one  in  Syiia,  Ihe  alhei  on 
the  S.  uf  Ml.  Kennon  ;  ihe  second  rem  however  is  luiely  ■ 
coirupiion  of  nsffD  (MaacahX  We  know  as  a  fact  th«  there 
was  a  SDUlhem  G«hur  (Lf  thai  be  the  rlEhl  vocafiulion) ;  k  it 
katdly  leu  certain  that  then  wu  a  »ulhem  Maai:ah,  and  ihe 

ably  staled  ibat  'David  0^  5iilaiiu>n)'taDk  the'  Maacalhite 
(diHric>)ou<  of  the  hand  of  the  ^rtphalhilts '  (ki  Mxthio 

place-name  lODnCHuilTAM),  andlheoddpemonal  namti  Solon 

nsm,  I,'-,  Ihe  lautheni  Maacah,  nav  alu  occur  in  Pt,  aa«  ((f, 
emeoded  lut  <He  Psalms  (Book],  |  M  (iv.D  and  eltewhen!. 

MAACAH  RV,  so  also  in  iS.Sj  AV,  which  has 
elsewhere  MaacMah  (njj^,  MtLt.x^  [BAL]).  Like 
MiCAH  and  MiCAIAh  {tf.v.).  tbe  name  seems  to  the 
present  writer  to  be  a  popular  tximiption  of  Jerahme'el 
or  Jerahme'elith('ajerahmeelite').  Talmai,  the  father 
of  Maacah  3.  was  also  probably  designated  'a  Jerah- 
meelite'  (b.  Ammihui?).      See  Talhai  a,  and  Maa- 

I.  A  'son'  (or  'daughter' ?)  of  Nahor  (i.e.,  Hauran) 
by  Reumah  (Gen.22i4,  /laixa  [ADL]).*  The  name  (see 
above)  corresponds  to  '  Kemuel-abi-aram'  (another 
dlsgtiise  of  Jerahme'el),  in  Ihe  list  of  Nahor's  sons  by 
.  Milcah.     See  Kemuel.  Nahor. 

1.  Daughter  of  Talmai,  king  of  Geshur,  and  mother 
otAbsalom(aS.33,  »«Hixn9[A],  i  Ch.  8.,  m"Xo  [BA]). 
See  GesHUR  3,  Talmai. 

3.  Mother  of  Abijah  (iK.ISi  aCh.ll»-»).  also 
called  MiCAiAH  (aCh.ias;  AV  Michaiah).  In 
I  K.  15  her  father's  name  Is  given  as  AbiSalom,  in 
aCh.  11  as  At^lom.  but  in  a  Ch.  13  as  Uriel  ofGibeah 
(fi"*,  however,  for  'Gibeah'  has  •y^pauf,  Vg.  Gaiaa, 
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Peah.  rdttMJU,  'Ramah').  It  has  been  thought  that 
ihe  name  Uriel  may  have  been  derived  from  i  K.  15  » 
(where  it  may  originally  have  stood,  see  ASA,  i),  Ihe 

motive  of  the  change  bdng  a  desire  10  provide  some 
other  parentage  for  Abijah's  mother  (cp  TaMak  3). 

A  more  uiiilaciory  theory  can  be  offered.  The  reading  ia 
1  K.  11 J  is  more  nearly  CMiTert  ;  qV'311  maybe  a  gomiplion  of 
SkOIH,  »nd  both  ^Rp-m  and  Sd-TK  comiplioni  of  SoiT- 
Maacah,  aii  we  have  seen,  is  probaNy  a  conuplion  of  n-StOnT. 

Mauah  [a  JerahnKclile],  of  Cibedi.  The  Gibeah  meant  b 
that  of  }otb.  IS  ;;. 

4.  Mother  of  Asa(iK.lG.<>.  am  [BL];  aCh.ISit). 
See  .Asa,  i.  Most  probably  i  K.  15  to  should  run  thus  : 
'  His  mother's  name  was  Maacah  [a  Jerahmeelite].'  on 
the  analogy  of  i  K.  15^  (see  3).  She  was  ileposed 
from  her  position  as  queen-mother  on  account  of  some 
religious  symbol  (niW,  RV  'an  abominable  image') 
which  she  had  made  for  Ashehah  (?.«'.],  i  K.  ISij. 

In  Peih.  of  I  K.  IB  10  Maacih's  iiuher'i  name  li  given  u  Ebed- 

5.  ^aibet  of  ACH'iiHlf.t>!T(>  K- 3  ^'afvn^BD,  called  also 
Maoch  (ftlf.  1  S.  27  a,  .wujt  (B),  lumfi  (A],  •Lxnimnr  [LD:  "> 
■"  'ijHivucei.    The  reading  of  9'-  and  Ta.  ii  im- 

Taluaj  Ud_fim.X 

icb  (i  Oi.  3  A  fuqr*  IBAD,  penonifj'ing 


it  (id»-j. 

-*a(AD;  - 


[etahme'el! 


S.  Wif^  of  Jehlel,' father' of  Gibeon<iCh.S99,M>''xe|Bt. 

luXn  CBa""1,  (-»•  [Ll;  Bj]  f«.x>  (BHAD.  B'.  reading 
conntini  the  derivation  from  Jenhme'tl. 

9.  Falher  of  Hahan  [a)  (■  Ch.  II  4J.  ulan  IBM].  fia«i(An. 

ID.  Falher  of  Sbepbaiiah,  a  Sbneoniie  (1  Oi.  n  it,  >»;(•  (B], 
liaiiX"fAl,  (lavarifLI).  ^Nole  thal^lheiMai -■—  -'  - 

._For  anolber'inuani  ..     ..     ,.... _ 

both  probable 


d  Mcholahai 


(njnj.  abbrev.  from  some  ethnic,  but  see 
Maadiak  and  cp  S).  b.  Bani.  in  the  list  of  those  with 
foreign  wives  (see  EzKA  i.,  {  5  end);  EcralOjt 
(MO&eUEll&  [BCt].  MOO&Eld.  [A],  MOYDY^I  [!']> 
=  iEsd.934  MoMDis  («OAlleiOC  IB],  -ieic  [A]. 
mooyAcia  [L]). 

KAADIAH  (nnps,  see  S  33.  but  also  cp  Maadai), 
a  priest  in  Zerubbabel's  band  (see  E:eitA  ii, .  g  6  ») ;  Neh. 
I2s  (BKA  om. ,  Mftaliic  [«=■•  "'■  ••"■■].  MA&iiiC  [L]). 
Cp  Maaziah,  Moauiah. 

HAAI  CPI^),  a  priestly  miuician  in  the  procession  at 
Ihededicaaon  ol  the  wall  (see  Ezra  ii..  f  6»),  Neh. 
12l6+ (BKA  om.,  M4*i  [«""■*"■].  «Aift[Ll). 

1IAALEH-ACEABBIM(D'ai;3t'  Hilfp),  Josh.  IGjf, 
AV,  RV  Ascent  of  Akrabbim(?.i'.). 

MAAHI.     I.  (mane,  [B].  «a^N.  [AJ  «ooNei« 

ID),  ,E«1.63.  RV-E^ 

2.  RV  Baani  (fia^t], 


:f& 


Eid.»j4  =  Eni 


llAABATH  [n-T^  ;  M4rApw9  [B],  map(06  [A]. 
M44pto9  [L]),  a  city  in  the  hill  country  of  Judah 
(Josh,  15;9|,  mentioned  next  to  Gedor.  which  is  6^  m, 
N.  from  Hebron,  Near  Ihe  ruins  of  Jedur  (Gedor)  is 
the  village  of  Bft  Umniar,  which  may  be  a  dismnt  echo 
of  Ma'aralh  (?).  Not  far  away  are  handsome  rock 
tombs  and  a  number  of  small  caverns  (Baed.l'l  135). 

■AAREH-OEBA.    SeeGeBA. 

t.   AV  Hftuiki  (T'VP).    iCh.gi>  =  Neb. 


^11?.  v.). 
(Bar. 


t  PV).     See  Maaseiah  i 


.,L,ooglc 


MiASEIAH 
RV  Mth— Uh  (n^pnp,  g  2S  :  [Ginsb. ; 
but  see  Baer's  note  on  Jer.  32iil),  an  aneesior  of  Barach, 
Jer.32.a  (MAfcC&iOt  t^Q].  MNAC.  [^''].  MACC.  tA], 

MAceoT  («]):  "s9  (M44CAI0Y  [BW^'Q].  -cc.  [A], 
MAX^lOY  [^'])-  '"  Bar.  li  the  name  appears  as 
Uaasias,  RV  Maaseas. 

1I**HBIAH  (n^TD.  [and  4n;;b?n?  in  Jer-  35(  and 
nos.  4-9].  for  [he  comiplion  n't?J)3  see  no.  19  ;  ace. 
lo  Cbe.  from  some  ethnic  (see  la),  but  pointed  as  tf= 
'work  of  God'  cp  Jaascel  and  see  Namrs.  g  31  ; 
MdkiCAi*[c],  maaciaIc]  [BKQ],  maaciaIc]  [L],  ma- 
ceo¥[K]). 

I,  FalbcT  of  Zephuiiob  the  priBl,  tsnp.  Z«lFJfUUi,  J«.  !1  1 
(M>>«r<r>u«>  (Bl,  p™.  [B-h],  B«ri.  [A],  m"".  IQU.  cp  29  [36] 
j(  (,™muo.  (Balb],  (•«"'.  IAD.  37  [44]  3  O'W.m.H,  ib>b],  ,uu 
[AD.     He  ii  pouibly  ihc  umi  u 

1.  ti.  Sluilluni,  ■  dooT-keeiKr,  Jm.S9  [4!]  4  (juuurtn  [m^-*], 

3.  FiUherDribe'rilie'Frop(ietZedcluah,Ja-.l»ii(om.BNA, 
lununi  [Theod.  in  Qoe.l). 

«.  b.  Aduih,  a  apuin  or  Jtukh,  who  jJlicd  himKlT  villi 
JehoudAt  ^  Ch.  33  1  iynffuw  {A]). 

J.  An  officii]  (-Bio^,  i«  ScmiEluDds  Uqiah,  iCh.Mii 
(.MAiTuov  IB],  ,iu<r<ru»  (LD. 

6l  a  '  !.iiig'j  «n,'  if  thij  ii  riebl  (1^73 ;  »«  HAXMaLKH), 
■lain  by  Ibo  Eptaiuoutc  Zchri  when  Pclub  iovidnl  Judsh, 
.Ch.a8jO»*-»[Ai)-  lAccording  In  Cht  'Azrikm'^ which 
fbllon,  codiu  from  '  Jnalunttl/  originaily  a  gloo  on  '  banune- 
kch.'     TbiisMaMri»fiwM[lic'ruleroflh.hMije.T 

7.  GovRTKiT  of  Jnuftalvm,  (cmp-  JoiiahT  Knl  with  Shapkan  b> 


a.  and  9.  Two  Le-iie.  u 


,  Cb-lS 


>tlit>    . 


a  (Bl.  t 


empk.  3  Ch.  34  a  Otawni  (E 


10.  A  past  in  the  K^t  of  ihoa«  with  foreign  wivqfsnBtRA  i., 
I  J  ad),  EsalOil  fci««n^[B|,  psuiri  [■!,  -■[.««))=.  Esd. 
»■,,  Matthkl*.,  HV  M.THBLAsOumWiDLlBfa.  [AD. 

11.  One  of  Iht  b'ne  Harih,  a  piiol  In  Uit  of  thoH  wiih 
ruTeiEii  •tm  (kc  Eiha  i..  I  i  end).  li^naKlii  Ouunu)^  [BM|, 
K-nw  (AD=i  Ek1.9..  (Eanesj  RV  Manis,  ™^|BAD, 

"la.  One  of  Ihe*b'ne  PASH><u>ra  prieil^  liirof  Ihoie  wilh 
■  -        ■     -      tnd),  EnalO"-      -  ■ 


«  [HI.  » 


«tA].M< 


KiLD.' 


.  ..1  lilt  of  ihoH 

wirs(Ke  EidA  ■.,  I  5  end),  EmlOjaOuwiw  [B],  • 
ni(llD=T  EkLOji  MoDstAsKVMonssi      ' 


15.  In  Lin  of  Ecra'i  HiEMwrten  {ue 
I S :  iL,  1 16  Is) ;  ii.,  t  '5  (<]')  Neb.  8  4 
=  iE^«4j  Balasaimk,   KV  Raai 


EiRAiL,  |w[/I;  cpi., 
Ouuurauw  [B],  -irux  [Ll) 


S.  Erpounder  of 

i.n N  .    ... 

kS  buuunt  |BA|, 
OiuAculAD- 


(s«Eii<Ai.,l7),Neh.lD 


iB.  b.    Baiijch  descended   Iron  SirjLONr   \a.r>.].  in  list   of 

■    Uhite  bbihiBu.uof  JeniBlen.(Ke  E»a  ii.,  |  jl*),  |  ishla), 

h.  U  J 0»w«a  [Bl,  ,«iA™  JAl,  |.«nui (k-I, >m>«>>  tK=»l, 

nw  |Lp ;  he  reprejcnH  Ihe  Sheiai  '      -  •    ■  ■     ■ 


name  Auuh  (n'M)  is  piobably 

DofMaawiah. 

3.  b.  JihieL  in  litt  of  Behjamile  inhaiutanis 

■  Email.  I  Jia  I  isdl-);  Neh.  11  ;  (m«>-, 

dl  and  11.  Two  priest!  in  proceuion  at  the 
-all(«eE«Aii..|.irtNeh. 


jf  Judnh,  juil 
Cfi.  a  s  where 


o  («1,   . 


;  Ch.6...  RVMAASAI. 
(Bar.l 


EnaSifi,  Shgmaiah.  17, 


in  Jer.32i> 

[BA]|,    I  Esd.8«   RV  = 


lAAOCABEBS  (FAMILY) 

HAAZ  iyW'  cp  AHIMAAZ  ;   MAAC  [BAL]),  OIK  of 

the  sons  of  Ram  b,  Jerahmeel  b.  Hecron  ;  i  Ch.  29rN 

HAAZIAn  (4n;tpt:i,  'Vahwiis  a  refuge'?  the  name 
may,  however,  be  a  corruption  of  n'pnij ;  see  Maa- 
SEiAH  i.),  tbe  name  of  a  {post-exilic)  prieslly  family, 
lo  which  was  assigned  one  of  the  tn-enly-four  '  courses.' 
I  Ch.  24i3  (maaca.  [B],  M00I4A  [A).  mOOIi*  [L]). 
Represented  amongst  the  signatories  lo  the  covenant 
(see  Ezra  i.,  §7);  Neh.lOSM  (r»;ijm,  .■ci«e.a  [B]. 
Bfeio  [K],  *MWf««i  [A],  ^afuii  [L]) ;  cp  Maadiah. 

MABDAl  (A*AMiAI  [B],  MANiAl  [A]}.  1  Esd.  9j4  = 
EiralOjs,  BENAtAH,  g. 

HACALOn {[€k]makaA(a>n  [BA]),  i Esd.  B..  =  Eou 
Sa;.  MiCHMAS.      See  MicHUASH. 

1U.00ABEES  (FAMILT) 

Judas  (1 4> 
Whan  (is). 
S™™11«- 


MaeAaixus 

1.  Tluna 


l»3.|A),  9Macc.8si«  1019^;  or 
|KV1  1  Mace.  10  i.)l    Ii  ihui  makei 


13).  John 

Bibliography  (|  9). 
'Miiccabsus'  (makkaBaiOC:  Lat. 
r,  vh^AU )  was  originally  a  name  ot 
the  third  son  of  Mattalhlasfseega),  com- 
monly called  Judas,  and  in  Ihe  books 
'  Maccabees  is  applied  only  to  him. 
;«  .Mace.  3,  8.;  I™<.  lit 


As  Maccabceus  was  Ihe  central  dpiie  in  the  stniggle 
for  Jewish  independence,  it  was  natural  that  his  name 
should  be  used  at  a  laier  day  (so,  e.g.,  in  Origen)  to 
designate  the  other  members  of  the  family  to  which  be 
belonged  (also  called  '  Hasmoneeans ' ;  see  below,  g  a), 
or  even  in  a  wider  sense,  lo  apply  to  all  Ihose  who  were 
in  any  way  associated  wilh  him  or  his  brelhren. 
Similarly,  certain  writings  which  are  concerned  directly 
or  indirectly  with  the  tleeds  or  ihe  limes  of  these  leaders 
have  been  entitled  Books  of  Maccabees  ( Macim^wv, 
or  KaKKaffaiKd  ;  properly,  the  Maccabeeaii  history  or 
times  :  cp  BoaiXeiwr,  etc.).  See  below  on  the  titles  oif 
'sMacc.'  (coL  3879)  and  '4Macc.,'  especially  (col. 
a873). 

The  ftirm  and  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  (or 
Aramaic)  original  of  tbe  name  Maccabeeus  are  alike 
uncertain.  The  Greek  transcription  points  to  a  form 
wilh  i(p).  Against  this,  the  Latin  miuhaiatis  {cA  =  3 
[ii)  has  been  urged,  but  without  sufticieni  reason. 

The  argumenl  in  tkvour  of  the  form  ^330  hu  been  preaenled 
with  great  IhoroughnEse  and  ingenuity  by  S.  I.  Cuniu  iTIU 
NaiHg  MatkaStij  Leipdc,  tS;6),  who  altemptB  la  give  the 
Latin  form  'Mictahnui' direct  connedion  with  the  Hebrew, 

that  point,  however,  even  Wtn  let  Jereme't  indefi^  '  Macha- 
btoorum  primum  libi-um  Hebraicum  reperi '  (in  Frtt.  <M.)  mean 
aU  ii  can.  and  believe  that  he  had  aciaally  »en  a  Hebrew 
.  .1 —  1  Ti.™  :.  ,^  ,h,  >ligbie«t  probability  that  the  old 
t  Mac*:,  was  revised  by  Jerome ;  on  Ibe 
ence  a  fttrongiy  opposed  10  this  view. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  Ihe  testimony  of  the  old  versions 
is  concerned,  we  have  to  guide  us  only  the  undoubted 
fact  that  the  Greek  form  of  the  name  is  derived  from  a 
translation  of  ihe  book  made  with  painstaking  accuracy 
direcilyfrom  Ihe  Hebrew(see  below, Maccabees, First, 
%  3  [col.  3858]),  whilst  the  Latin  form  of  the  name  is 
found  in  a  version  made/n™  Ike  Grtei.' 

The  favourite  interpretation  o[  the  name  has  con- 
nected it  wilh  the  Hebrew  BiflW^WA  (see  HAMMER.  1); 
1  [The  spelling  of  (he  name  occajional|y  varies  in  AMV.) 

eiisience  of  a  Semitic  I  Mace    See  col.  9B57,  |  1 ;  and  coL 
iBMi,  I  11. 

Oale)  Jewish  writings  ('ape,  •330,  •USStA  are  derived  ritber 
from  the  Greek  or  ftom  the  Latin. 


Utin  It 


y  Google 


MAOOABBBS  (FAMILY) 

Aram,  maiidbd.  Judas  vrould  thus  have  been  called 
■The  Hammerer,'  presumably  because  of  his  prowess 
in  battle.     To  ihis,  however,  there  are  objections ; 

1,  The  form  of  Ihc  word— appkrrntlr  od  ikdjeclive  ending  in 


puag«  jer.Mi3  (cp  Bfrdikllk,  lif)  Alio,  the  'himmei' 
theory  of  Judas^  nameieenu  hardly  credible. 

}.  I[  is  bvno  means  certain  tluu  the  name  Miccibee  was 
given  to  Judu  becaiu«  of  his  valour.    Tlwre  ji  no  hint  of  such 

that  the  intemrciaiiDns  oT  ih!^  nature  (bmtd  in  later  writinn 
(<,£-.,  in  Gorion ides)  ate  iDcre  gueues. 

It  is  lo  be  observed  that  nol  oa\f  Judas,  but  also 
each  of  his  brothers,  has  a  double  name.  In  the 
passage  i  Maec.  2a-s,  John  is  said  to  have  been  called 
Gaddi(see«>l.  3853,  n.  ij;  Simon,  Thassi;  Judas,  Mac- 
caUeus;'  Eleazar,  Avarati ;  Jonathan.  Apphus.  It  has 
commonly  been  suppined  that  these  '  surnames  '  are  all 
descriptive  of  the  character  or  exploits  of  those  10  whom 
they  are  applied  (thus  Eleaiat's  name,  Avatan,  has  been 
exfjained  from  the  incident  of  his  boring  a  hole  (root  iin) 
In  the  elephant) ;  but  ihe  fact  ihat  not  one  of  the  names 
tends  itself  10  any  such  inleipretalion  should  be  cob- 
clusive  against  this  theory. 

On  the  ctintivy,  the  '  turnnnKi '  have  rather  the  appeaiance 
ofnames  given  at  binh  (Caddi  is  ■  familiar  Jewish  name :  s« 
below,  I  3 .) :  and  when  the  liK  '  Simeon.  J udah,  Eleaiar,  eic,' 


MACCABBBS  (FAMILT) 


Hobahiiily  at  once  suggest!  itsell 
es  originally  given  by  MaiEaihias 


v»..  »*..,.»-..,  ^,.^..».... J,  ..nu  Kj..«j,  yy^  caliphs,  etc. ^ 

It  u  a  precisely  similar  9se  when  Josepbus  f/ii^-  Kui.  40) 
wrilei :  'KKftvi^iK  i  BiAac  Aey^inc,  altluHigh  '  Balas '  was 
the  sritiiuU  mamr  of  this  liing.  and  '  Aleiander '  the  later 

SchDr.  C/^li7e;  ETii,  p.  340!'  Cp'atio  the  nuns"of  ("he 
queen  Aleiandta,  whose  Hebrew  name  had  bKn  Salome: 
'AAi{^rJI^4»iIaJun<Eusebius):  A/tiamirafiir  it  SaJina 
VBCabalur  gerome,   Cemm.  on  Dan.  8  34^);   by  Josepbus 


It  is  doubtful,  Iheiefote,  whether  much  help  is  to  be 
gained  from  the  side  of  etymology  in  determitiing  the 
Hebrew  form  and  meaning  of  ■  MaccabEeus.' 

For  the  various  conieclures  ihat  have  been  made,  see  C^niss, 
1^=4;  Wace's  .J>Kr7^4<i,  1 94;/ :  SchOier,  C/fTflliji;  ET 

1 1,  p.  Ill  f. 

As  for  the  form,  the  evidence  decidedly  favours  'apo 
(with  single  p?)  ;'lhe  poisilnlily  of  a  form  with  3  must, 
however,  be  admitted. 

The  Jews   do  not   seem  to  have   applied  the  name 

■  Maeeabee  '  either  lo  the  members  of  the  dynasty  or  to 

9  Th,  _,„.    ""c  books  dealing  with  the  events  of 

■iUSlSS;' »■'""%    In..«d.,h^,»rffc,bo>h 

the    adjeclivE    '  Hasmonienn      (Asmo- 

the  family  name  of  the  house  of  Maltalhias, 

■  Hasmoniean '  does  not  occur  in  the  books  of  Maccabees,  bui  is 
frequently  used  by  Jostphus  (we  the  references,  below^  and 
appears  once  in  Ihe  Mi.hni  (.Vi.UM«  1 9),<  where  Judas  and 


1  If Ihe a 


ST._ 

in,-:. 


Thai  J 


'iMac 


«  simply  tr 


.  had  thus  undeisiood  the  name,  ho" 
ewme  uw  of  Ihe  figure  in  iy-^l 


«tc.,  u  of  course  due  to 'the  lacl  Ihai  ii  tiid  already  becoine  ' 
househoid  word  among  Ihe  Greek.ipeaklng  Jews. 

»  In  favour  of  Ihe  single  rather  than  ihe  double  p,  ihefbllow. 
ing  contideiaiions  may  be  urged  :— <i)  The  po™bility  that 
JoKphus  «ole  the  name  wiiha  single  a  (so  genetally  in  Niese's 
ed.>.  (3)  The  occasional  employmeni  of  n  to  represent  a  single 
p.     Thus,  Auo^Bi,   for   ppp  \    NueoBIui   for  n-tni  (Am.  1  i 

[unless  we  should  point  ira***! 

which  may  w*H  have  become  6iied 
from  our  dreek  ver«on  was  made. 

«  In  this  passage,  certain  chambers  ftnap^)  Ijekinging  to  the 

oispfff  natoi  -lait  an  (var.  -pDrrt)  'loicen  la  itn  na 
\f  '^7a  :  'In  Ihe  NE  chamber  the  Hasmoncans  laid  away  the 
stows  1^  the  altar  which  the  Gredan  longs  bad  defiled.'  Cp 
iUacc44«. 

aSsi 


fitmraie." 


pn -in-    Similarly  Targ.  iS.»  4 
in  the  CfmAn  and  later  Jewish 

_ the  Hasmoiueans-  (Trinu.  9/*  OHimi.  C™1 

fmi,  Lond.,  ia99).p.  7;  Levy,  Ntuktbr.  tind  ckaOd.  Wfr^r. 
busk,  S.V.).    The  Hebrew  form  o^icrn  also  occurs. 

The  origin  of  the  name  is  wholly  obscure.  It  was 
probably  borne  originally  either  by  Mattathias  himself, 
or  by  one  of  his  ancestors  i  but  we  are  quite  destitute 
of  information  on  ihispoinL  In  i  Mace.  2i,  Mattathias 
is  called  '  [he  son  of  John,  son  of  Simeim'  (Marrowfat 
'leidi'i'ov  roE  Sv^Mib):'  Josephus,  Ant.  xiL6i.  carries 
Ihe  Une  oik  step  farther  back,  adding  roG  'Aira/uinilDii 
(cpxiv.l64Xvi.7O;  ^"t  ''  i^  "ot  "I'E'y  th3>  ^^  t>^ 
any  authority  for  this.'  The  adjective  may  have 
originated  in  the  name  of  a  man.  Hasmon  (cp  the 
Chronicler's  oi^n  ;  se«  Ha.shuM)  ;  or,  more  probably, 
in  the  name  of  a  place  (cp  Fs  |tovFi,  Josh.  ISi;  and 
.ijiDfn,  Nu.S3i9/  :  see  HesHMON,  Hashmohak);  or 
even  iu  an  appellative,  though  Ihe  absence  of  a  r<x>l 
nrn  in  the  Hebrew-Aramaic  literature  known  to  us 
makes  this  veiy  unlikely. 

Tbefanciful  eiymidogvconnecling  the  name  wilh  the  «.  Xey. 
' '  B  result  of  a  scrilie's  blunder),  which  is  then 
ibic  kaiml^,  'fatness,'  should  be  put  aside 


O'lceji,  Ps.ftS33(i 
eaplBined  by  the  ^ 


cefoi 


Palesline  was  under  the  Egyptiai 

Jews  were  not  directly  interfered  with  in  the  exercise  01 

_   nnriaiiiB'  '''"'^  reLgion  and  eusloms.      Even  then, 

S^^^  however,  Greek  cities  were  springing  up 

KltUtUu. '°  '"  t""  °'  ''",!'"i"'l'  "IT"' 
__.._...._..  p„;j5,„.g  „^j  gradually  being  brought  lo 

bear  on  Judaism  by  ibe  rapid  encroachment  of  Greek 
thought  and  culture,  Afler  Ihe  beginning  of  the 
Seteucid  rule  (19S  B.C.,  under  Antiochus  III.,  [he 
Greai)  this  pressure  was  vastly  increased,  both  from 
wilhoul  and  from  within.  The  Syrian  kings  did  not 
find  It  easy  to  hold  logelher  Ihe  heterogeneous  elements 
of  their  domain,  and  it  was  to  lh«r  interest  to  dis- 
courage the  excltisive  Jewish  religion.  To  the  Jews 
themselves,  Ihe  struggle  against  Hellenism  might  wdl 
have  seemed  a  losmg  one.  There  was  a  strong  piuly 
in  Judosa  Ihal  openly  favoured  union  wiih  Ihe  Gentiles 
and  the  adoption  of  Ihe  new  culture.  See.  e.g. .  i  Mace. 
Irii4ij  a  Mace.  47-1]  :  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
was  natural,  Ihose  who  held  lo  Ihe  national  religion 
redoubled  Iheir  leal.  At  Ihe  head  of  these  was  the 
well-defined  extreme  legalistic  parly  of  "the  Pious'' 
(Di'on,  'AijiJIoisi,  see  Lovingkindn'ess).  Soon  alter 
Ihe  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Antiochus  (IV.)  EpiphanM 
(175-164  B.C.)  matters  came  lo  a  crisb  (see  Israel, 
S  70^  ;  Abomination  of  Desolation).  It  u-as  not, 
however,  at  Jerusalem,  but  in  one  of  (he  smaller  towns 
of  Judfea  that  the  revolt  broke  out.  When  the  king's 
oflicer.  who  compelled  Ihe  people  lo  sacrifice  lo  ihe 
heathen  gi>ds.  came  to  Modein  {KuSttr  ;  see  MoDJN), 
a  village  in  the  mountains  near  Lydda,  a  man  of  that 
place  named  Maltalhias  (n'ra^,  'Gilt  of  Yahw^';  see 
of  John,  a  priest  of  the  order  of 
(iMacc.  2i),  offered  resistance  lo  the  king's 
nd  ;  he  slew  the  officer  and  a  Jew  who  was 
offering  Ihe  sacrifice,  pulled  down  the  altar,  and  fled, 
wiih  his  five  sons  and  many  others  who  Joined  Ihem, 
into  Ihe  mountains.  Mulliiudes  followed,  and  Ihe 
revolt  very  soon  assumed  formidable  f«oportions,  Mal- 
talhias and  his  companions  also  went  through  Ihe  land, 
pulling  down  Ihe  heathen  altars,  putting  lo  death  the 
apostates,  and  stirring  up  the  remainder  of  Ihe  people 
In  this  same  year,  however  (SeL  146  : 
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107,  166  B.C. ),  Mailalhias  died  ;  lirst  having  commilled 
the  leadership  of  (he  insurgeni  people  10  his  jon  Judas. 

Thui  began  the  suptemac/  of  Ihe  '  Hasmonxan,' 
or  '  Maccabiean,'  house  which  was  to  play  such 
an  impOTtani  part  in  Jewish  hisioiy.  Cp  Historical 
LlTEBATUUtt,  g  17.  Two  of  the  five  sons,  John  and 
Eleazar.  did  not  long  survive  their  folher. 

1.  Jahn,lbc(lden,Drigiiul1y(FKc|i)<3llR]Ciuldi,  ■IJ,!  wu 

l>«  mumn'  ^StW^t 


«s  afitr  Jona,h. 


gnedMattfliM').* 


forc«  of  I.y 


wn*  r«oJcni«cd  **  inferior  10  hii  bterhren. 

liic  hcra_or  ihc  haltk  (kal  by  thrjiwi)  uainst  Ihe 

iHBiy's  host  was  furnished  with  Lhe  royal 
uH|jvHiiy»,  4LJU  LiciKvuif  ihcrefore  thar  ihe  king  Tode  upon  it,  he 

w^htTl  Mace  sVj-^    He  iKeivs'n'o'f^™  ^lion  i/tlw 
bo^ofMiuoibeet. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  genealogy  of  the 
Hasmonzans,  with  the  dale  at  which  each  died  (as 
given  in  Schllrer) : — 

Haltalhias  (■67.166X 


ui(i6i 


John  Hyrcanui  I'  (105) 


(>«')    1 


(163)    Joiuihui 


IS  [.  (t04>       Altnuider  JwinBU  (;B)  -  Salon 


ByronaslLi^) 

I 


[.n<l™(«,) 
IS  II.  (6j) 


Arinobalia  thigfa-prislj  (33) 

Judas  (.TTm;).  the  third  s 
leader  of  Ihe  Jewish  people  i 
_>   JndM         ^^"5;  a 


mme  [wife  of  Herod]  (J9) 
Matlalhias,  and  Ihe 

r  struggle  for  religious 


On  his  name  Malckabi,  Maccabteus, 
see  §  I.  If  the  view  there  advocated,  thai  (his  was  his 
oiiginal  name,  and  that  he  and  his  brethren  were  given 
special  names  as  the  pinces  of  Israel,  is  correct,  il  is 
not  unlikely  that  he  received  ihe  name  Judah  because  of 
his  mi lilaiy  prowess  (cpGen.499.  etc,  |.  According  to 
Ihe  account  given  in  i  Macc.2M.  Mattathias  at  the 
time  of  his  death  appointed  Judas  captain  of  the  hosts 
of  Israel,  because  he  had  been  '  strong  and  mighty  from 
iat  louth. '     The  army  ...   - 

t  made  up  chiefly  of  the  adherent 


party,  s 


o  be  asserled  in 


1  Mace.  Hi.  I 


cruited  from  all  classes  and  parties  in  Judiea.  [i  is 
tme,  the 'AsiJhiui  (see  the  precedingg)  were  foremost 
JD  the  movement  which  Judas  led  ;  but  neither  he  nor 
his  brethren  were  ever  ideniified  with  that  sect. 

Marvellous  success  attended  Judas  from  the  lirsl. 
After  gaining  a  series  of  brilliant  victories  over  the  Syrian 
hosts  sent  against  him.  he  was  enabled  in  165  to  purify 
the  temple  and  restore  its  worship.  His  armies,  no 
longer  made  up  merely  of  religious  enthusiasts,  were  now 
employed  Ux  campaigns  against  the  Edomiles  and  the 

1  The  mne  -u.  which  hu  i  diuincdy  heUhin  sound  (tee 

KfXZh.^ 


.followingword. 


W  of  the  I 


lut  Idler  froin  i. 

•Iln   ,Mi«. 
oiled  JOK^I 

>  The  ongiiul  rbrm  and  pi 
in  rwo  pl»ce»,  1  Mace  2  5  and  o<Ji  are  quiie  unccnam.  ] 
Greek  MSS  ^ve  (he  form  Isirapai'  (i-r..  E^wa4mp  i  Xovapa 
br  tide  with  EAHJ^i^H  Avafr),  which  is  also  pmsible. 
Sjniac.  indeed,  writei  (he  word  wilh  inilial  n  I  bul  il  m 
ipieniofKd  whether  (his  fact  should  be  Kllowed  any  weight 
ID  the  case  of  tha  name  Makkabi,  it  seenu  probable  (hz 
Syrian  inuukuar  on  have  had  aothint  biu  the  Creek  (0 
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Ammonites  ;  also  in  Galilee,  Gilead.  and  the  rfailisiine 
territory.  Judas  thus  made  himself  the  champion,  in  the 
wider  sense,  of  the  Jewish  nation,  not  merely  of  its 
religious  rights.  In  163,  the  object  sought  by  the  Jews 
in  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  was  actually  attained. 
They  were  given  full  religious  liberty,  in  return  for  their 
submission  to  the  king,  now  Antiochus  (V.)  Eupator. 
(For  the  circumstances,  see  i  Mace.  StB-6j,  and  the 
summary  of  the  history  given  below  under  Maccabees, 
First.  9  a  [col.  2858).) 

Judas'  career  as  a  military  leader  was  by  no  means 
ended.  From  this  time  on,  the  Jews  were  engaged  in  a 
fateful  struggle  among  themselves  ;  the  Hellenising  parly 
contending  for  supremacy  with  the  national  party,  of 
which  Judas  and  his  brethren  were  the  leaders.  Certain 
adherents  of  the  king,  notably  one  Alcimus,  who  became 
high  priest  (see  AlciMus),  succeeded  through  mis- 
representations in  catling  in  the  help  of  a  Syrian  army. 
Judas'  valour  as  a  military  captain,  houever.  was  again 
dis|dayed.  and  the  Jewish  arms  triumphed.  After  the 
decisive  ballle  near  Belh-horon,  in  161,  Judlts  was 
again  viriually  the  political  head  of  Ihe  Jewish  people, 
wilh  more  power  than  ever  before.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  he  exercised  the  office  of  high  priest,  as 
did.      Probably  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to 


It  was  at  this  time  that  Judas  look  at  last  (he 
momentous  step  of  asserting  (he  political  independence 
of  the  Jewish  nation.  Two  ambassadors  were  sent  to 
Rome  1 1  Miicc.ai^  •?f^]-  in  the  not  unreasonable  hope 
of  gaining  Ihe  support  of  the  Romans  against  the  Syrians, 
and  thus  securing  the  permanent  triumph  of  the  Jewish 
national  party.  The  Romans  did  in  fact  return  a 
favourable  answer  (i  Macc.Sii^),  but  it  came  too 
la(e  to  be  of  any  assistance  to  the  Jews.  Only  about 
two  months  after  the  victory  which  Judas  had  gained 
over  Ihe  Syrian  captain  Nicanor  near  Beth-horon,  the 
king  (Demetrius  I.)  sent  against  him  an  army  in  com- 
parison wilh  which  the  Jewish  forces  were  but  a  handful. 
Judas  refused  to  retire  from  the  field  without  a  battle. 
and  fought  desperately  ;  but  his  army  was  u((erly  routed. 
andhehimselfwBSslain(iMBcc.  9i-i9).  The  cause  of 
the  loyal  Jews  seemed  to  have  fallen  with  him. 

There  is  but  one  estimate  of  the  character  of  Judas. 
He  was  a  true  patriot  and  a  bom  captain.  The  enthusi- 
asm of  the  writer  of  i  Mace.  (33-9)  is  shared  by  the 
writer  of  a  Mace. ,  who  had  otherwise  no  inlarest  in  the 
Hasmonxan  house.  Devout  and  lealous  for  the  law, 
OS  his  father  had  been,  prompt  of  action  and  brave  to 
rashness,  Judas  was  able  to  inspire  confidence  in  those 
whom  he  led,  and  to  gain  surprising  results  with  small 
means.  It  was  as  the  fruit  of  his  example  and  achieve- 
ments, made  possible  bv  a  peculiar  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  Je^iish  nation  under  Ihe  Hasmon- 
teans  achieved  such  successes  in  Ihe  decades  following  : 
though  these  later  gains  also  were  due  chiefly  to  the 

9  5),  and  were  necessarily  only  temporary. 

Jonathan  ('luFaSor,  (njii;).  the  fifth  son  of  Mattathias. 

borealsolhenameApphQs.'Air^att,  1  Macc.2j(seeS  1). 
The  original  form  and  meaning  of  the 
latler  name  are  quite  unknown. 

word  began,  w  what  Sendiic  coMonant  the  tSeek  t  reprtsenn. 
placed  ;  see  pceceding  col,,  n.  3. 

Jonathan  is  mentioned  occasionally  in  i  Mace. 
(5 17 14  5^)  in  connection  with  Judas  and  Simon  as  taking 
a  prominent  pari  in  the  earlier  Mnccabiean  campaigns  ; 
and  upon  the  death  of  Judns,  he  was  unanimously  chosen 
to  succeed  him  as  leader  of  the  national  party  ( i  Mace. 
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led  by  Ihe  Syrians.  UKd  every  means  to  secure  ita 
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At    length   the   scales  were    turned    completely   in 
Jonathan's  favour  in  sai  uneip«ted  va.y.      Demetrius 

was  compelled  to  contest  Ihe  poisession  of  Ihe  Syrian 
Ibrone  with  a  poweiful  rival,  Alexander  Balas,      Both 

finally  espoused  the  cause  of  Balas,  in  return  for  which 
service  he  was  made  the  head  of  Ihe  Jewish  people,  with 
considerable  power,  and  was  also  appointed  high  priest 
of  the  nation.  This  (153  B.C.)  was  the  real  beginning 
of  the  Hasmon^ean  rale  in  Jerosalem.  Jonathan  con- 
tinued to  hold  Ihe  office  of  high  priest  (vacani,  ap- 
parently, since  the  death  of  Alcimus),  and  to  increase. 
little  by  little,  the  advantage  already  gained.  He  was 
conflrmed  in  his  authority  by  Balas,  when  Ihe  latter 
became  king  (i  Mace.  lO^s):  was  recnved  with  high 
honours  at  Plolemais  by  Balas  and  Ptolemy  Philometor, 
king  of  Egypt  (Uiil.  v,  59#):  and  finally,  when  Deme- 
trius 11,  became  king  of  Syria,  succeeded  by  a  daring 
stroke  in  obtaining  a  series  of  most  important  con- 
cessions to  Judaea.  See  Ihe  interesting  account  in 
:.  lljo-3Ti    and    cp    SchQrer,     C/F(»li8a^; 
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During  all  this  time  Jonathan  showed  himself  a  wise 
d  leader,  both  in  peace  and  in  war.  The  Syrian 
onlinued  to  be  divided  amoi^  rival  aspirants  10 
one.  so  that  not  only  Jonathan,  but  also  his 
Wi,  were  enabled  to  maintain  their  power  by 
making  shrewd  use  of  the  situation.  The  purpose  of 
completely  throwing  off  the  Syrian  yoke — a  purpose 
already  eheriihed  by  Judas — was  not  lost  sight  of  by 
Jonathan.  He  sent  ambassadors  with  letters  of  friend- 
ship to  Rome,  Sparta,  and  other  places  (144B.C.7),  at 
(he  same  lime  working  diligenlly  to  strengthen  Judaa 
in  every  possible  way  {see  esp,  i  Mace  11  js/  I231-38). 
Soon  afier  Ihis,  however.  Jonathan  fell  a  victim  to 
Syrian  treachery.  Trypho,  ihe  chief  captain  of  the 
young  Anliochua  VI.  who  was  now  contending  wiih 
Demeirius  II.  for  the  supremacy,  became  himself  nn 
aspirant  to  the  throne.  Fearing  Jonathan  for  some 
reason,  and  wishing  to  put  him  out  of  the  way.  Trypho 
enticed  him  into  Plolemais  and  there  put  him  10  dealh 
(l  Maec  1239-53).     This  was  at  the  close  of  143. 

Simon  (Zijmit.'  pjFOr)  was  the  second  son  of 
Mattalhias  ;  according  to  i  Mace.  83  called  also  Thassi 
1.  Simon,  f^."''-!  :»«?'■  ,1?*  Semitic  form  and 
■""""•  cwiginal  meaning  of  ihe  name  Thassi  can 
no  longer  be  determined.  In  i  Mace,  he  is  frequently 
mentioned  with  honour  in  the  account  of  the  times  of 
Judas  and  Jonathan,  as  an  able  military  leader.  Thus 
617"/:  B67/  llSj/  lajj/  38/  During  ihe  reign 
of  Jonallian,  Anliochus  VI.  appointed  Simon  general 
{rrpantyit)  over  an  important  district  (IIjb).  In  265 
Mattalhias  is  represented  as  singling  him  out  as  Ihe 
wisest  of  the  brethren,  and  appointing  him  their 
counsellor.'  Simon  seems  to  have  been  in  all  respects 
a  worthy  successor  of  Judas  and  Jonathan. 

Upon  the  death  of  Jonathan.  Simon  promptly  took 
his  place  at  the  head  of  the  nation,  both  as  captain  and 
as  high  priest,  being  confirmed  in  this  by  all  ihe  people. 
He  continued  10  carry  out  with  energy  the  policy  pursued 
by  Jonathan,  building  up  and  fortifying  Jerusalem  and 
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the  other  strongholds  of  Judasa(13 10  3j  ,3.48  55  1*7  31-34), 
extending  the  lorritory  of  the  Jews,  taking  every  ad- 
vantage of  the  Syrian  dissensions,  and  sending  embassies 
abroad.  In  all  these  things  he  was  enabled  by  the 
circumstances  to  attain  much  more  than  had  been 
possible  for  his  predecessors,  so  that  bis  reign  was  a. 
glorious  one  for  the  Jewish  people. 

In  143,  soon  after  the  accession  of  Simon,  the  Syriao 
yoke  was  at  last  removed  from  Israel.  Demetrius  IL, 
yielding  to  Smon's  demand,  formally  recognised  the 
independence  of  JudaBa  (see  the  trivimphant  words  of 
the  historian,  i  MacclSti/.).  Soon  after  Ihis,  Simon 
succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  Ihe  Acra.  or  citadel 
of  Jerusalem,  which  had  been  occupied  by  a  Syrian 
garrison  for  iwenty-six  years,  ever  since  Ibe  banning 
of  the  Maccabxan  struggle'  {I3tg-si).  In  the  brief 
season  of  peace  and  prosperity  which  followed  ( i  Mace. 
l*4-'l).*  Simon's  services  to  his  people  were  given  im- 
portant recognition.  A  solemn  assembly  held  at 
jemsalem  in  141  confirmed  him  in  the  offices  of  govranar 
and  high  priest  ,*  and  made  both  these  offices  hereditary. 
Thus,  a  Hasmonsan  dynasty  was  formally  established. 
An  inscription  in  Simon's  honour  (col.  2864  [i])  was 
composed  and  put  in  a  conspicuous  place.*  At  about 
this  time,  also,  embassies  were  sent  to  Rome  (coL 
3S63  [a])  and  to  the  Spartans  (ii. ),  which  resulted  suc- 
cessfully (col.  3864  [f]),  I  Mace.  14.6-a4  lS.i-a4.  Soon, 
however,  Simon  became  involved  in  other  wars,  as  tlw 
Syrian  throne  changed  hands  and  his  help  was  needed. 
Moreover.  Anliochus  (VI  I.  )Sideies  sent  an  army  against 
Judsa,  in  the  hope  of  recovering  some  of  Ihe  posses- 
sions which  the  Jews  had  gained ;  but  his  captain  was 
defeated  and  driven  from  the  country  by  two  oif  Simon's 
sons.  Judas  and  John.      Near  Ihe   beginning  of   135. 

Ptolemy,  'captain  of  Ihe  plain  of  Jericho,'  who  svisfied 
to  obtain  Ihe  power  for  himself.  With  two  of  fiis 
sons.  Mattalhias  and  Judas,  Simon  was  received  bj 
Ptolemy  inio  the  fortress  DoK  (?-»-),  near  Jericho,  and 
there  treacherously  murdered.' 

John,  son  of  Simon,  generally  C»lled  Hyrcanus. 
'Tpntntt,'  is  said  in  i  Mace.  1853  to  have  been  put  in 
_  -  .  charge  of  the  fortress  Gasata  by  his  father 
J;,i™^in.4>.  John  also  took  a  prominent  part  in 
UTTMIitU.  ,^g  j^^  ^(  ^^^  ^^^^^  general  Cendebtcus 
(16j^  9/.).  Immediately  after  the  murder  of  Simoo, 
Ptolemy  sent  men  to  Gaxara  to  kill  John,  who  was  now 
the  legitimate  successor  to  the  leadership  of  Israel.  John 
was  informed  of  the  plot,  however,  and  with  true 
Maccabxan  promptness  slew  the  messengers  and  made 
all  speed  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  arrived  in  advance  of 
his  rival,  and  made  his  position  secure.  His  reign 
of  thirty  years,  though  by  no  means  peaceful,  was 
decidedly  successful  politically.  In  the  first  year  after 
his  accession,  he  vvas  temporarily  humbled  by  Anliochus 
Sidetes.  who  besieged  Jerusalem  with  success,  obtaining 
importanl  concessions  from  the  Jews,  besides  breaking 
down  Ihe  city  wall.  These  losses  were  soon  repaired, 
however,  as  the  Syrian  government  was  again  involved 
in  sore  difficulties.  Hyrcanus  rebuilt  Ihe  city  wall 
(i  Mace.  16>j),  and  liegan  in  laS,  immediatdy  upon 
the  death  of  Anliochus,  a  series  of  important  campaigns, 
one  fruit  of  which  was  Ihe  humbling  of  the  Samaritans 
and  the  destruction  of  their  temple.  The  territory  of 
the  Jews  was  very  considerably  extended  (reaching  such 
an  extent  as  it  had  not  had  for  many  centuries),  and 
thdr  independence  completely  restored. 

I  [On  I  Mace  1847.501414^6,  see  Che.  <?/>!.  «S«i,n.«;  and 
""ilSiacOPi"'      „"  ereneei  m  p.  40,  r. 
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In  several  respects  the  reign  of  Hyrcanus  maiks  a 
departure  frvm  the  simpler  ways  (and  perhaps  the  ideals) 
of  bis  predecessors.  Hyrcanus  waged  war  with  the  aid 
of  foreign  mercenaries,  for  example,  and  had  his  own 
name  engraved  on  the  coins  of  his  lei^.  Tt  is  an 
especially  interesting  and  significant  fact  that  he  cut 
loose  from  the  Pharisees,  and  identified  himself  with  the 
Sadducees  (see  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  Sadducees, 
and  Che.  OPi.  34/  39).  Concerning  the  events  of  the 
latta'  pan  of  hi*  reign  w«  have  little  informalioa.      He 
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Many  cf  <hc  trorki  doling  with  the  hiuory  of  (hit  period  ue 

refEind  to  below  (Maccabeis  [Hooks]}.     Merc  nuy  he  men- 

tioned  :— Clinton,  Fiuli  Hcllmici.  'ol.  iii.  At, 

8.  Utenttira.   iSji,  pp.  jid-j^;    riuhc.  Qiuk.   Mmi- 

nr  riisi.  ,1  latiisr.'UU  P11'.  iMj;  'MnddtT."  C™  ij'lii 
Jral,  iBSi  ;  Dc  Siulcy.  Hilt.  Ja  Mack^ii  an  frintii  dt  la 

inifuwUlM.  i.pI  'Anli'ochiu  IV.';  SchOre'r,  C/F0ll*i^.34i'^ 

eictlknt  B™unt"of  th»»un;a)°'i:mld,  C»'m™3Bf-s";'E" 
1BS7-18M,  ftait-iQ.;  Grill,  Gisck.dtrJi^tH,  voIl  f  a  S ;  Slade- 
HollEinxnn.  r.vliiiibff.  :  Wdlh.  IJCK*I  ijtk  See  ilw  Uw 
warlurefoTcd  to  in  Scharer,  It^g  117/  ;  ETlt-ia,  i;o. 
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BiWosnp)iyUi>,i»1.i<64A       Biblibgnpliy  (i  g,  coL  1679). 

FIRST  MACCABEES 

By  bf  the  most  important  of  the  several  writings 

known  as  the  '  Boolu  of  the  Maccabees '  (Muni^uw 

-jy       ^(flXJo,    or     Muia^cUnd)    is     the     history 

^"'*    commonly  entitled  '  Maccabees.'     The  title 

borne  by  the  book  in  its  original  Hebrew  form  (see 

below,  I  3)  is  not  known. 

Many  tcholan  have  tried  10  recocniK  it  In  n  well-known 
Dotun  quDlvd  by  Eojebiiu  (N£  6  aO  from  Orinn.  Orinn 
enumeriM  the  (l<nnly-lwo)  booVi  of  iht  Hebrew  canon, 

Sdluf -Be^ih^  ih^b!"ihe'M»ccl»t<^."  -hS  il™iiil" 
Sarbiih  Sabaniiel.'i  II  it  beyond  dm 


i.S34>- 
Linguase,   Style   (|   6,  coL 

Thouik(l7,col.  =385/). 
Alienation,  Text  (|  t,  coL 
iBU). 


special  Iv  Cunui,  Tk 


<facAaia,ii76,p.3ai.'  On  ll  ,...._ 

pTopoKd  by  Dajman  (Crjimm.  6\  accordina  lo  which  the 
two  Arangc  words  in  ibdr  oricinal  fonq  ttaof]  for  ibe  Aramaic 
"■IDpn  n'3  ^C.  Menu  very  pboaible.     The  litle  'Book  of  the 

and  the  >clusJ  wperscription  of  the  Uier  Aramaic  compodtion 
dealing  with  the  biilory  of  Ihit  time  :  Ke  below,  f  ri)  I  and  it  il 
easy  lo  lee  how.  by  the  aid  of  common  scribal  blunden,>  the 

trifimii  Htli  of  i  Mace     Thi.  pEnly  Aramaic  fonn"of  wordi 

Hebrew :  &  i<  niDch  more  pro^ble'lLl^be  ^,^01^  kn^^lby 
bsrsay  only?)  10  Origen  wni  >n  Aramaic  tranilalion   .uch  aJ 

<| .  .X  all  the  cvidencc°go«lo  tho*  that  the  KErMr  i  Mftct™ 

ihe  a^ove  cKplanatlon  of  the  mime  recorded  by  Origen  iscorreci, 
there  would  ilill  remain  the  pouihilily  that  (as  frequently 
happened)  ihe  litle  borne  by  the  IranAMIion  wai  quite  inde- 
pendent  of  that  borne  t>y  the  original. 

The  book  is  a  history  of  the  Jewish  struggle  toT 
religious  freedom  and  for  independence  under  the 
*.  Contanta.  M""*'***'  ''  covers  the  period  of  forty 
*'*■*•"*■■  years  beginning  with  the  accession  of 
Antiochus  (IV, )  Epiphanes,  175  B.C.,  and  ending  with 
Ihe  death  ijl  Simon,  Ihe  third  of  the  Maccabxan  ' 


13s  B 


IS  for  Ibe  IT 


LO  their  chronological  ortier,  attention  being  gi 


■e  of  ei 


r  !»(*•«.*,  w 


;fof'2te 


iheieoding 


liognphy  d  9,  col.  1BS6). 

The  narrative  is  continuous,  and  the  treatment 
uniform  throughout  the  book.  The  material  may  be 
divided  conveniently  as  follows  : — 

1.  <1 1.9)  Tbe  briefnt  pouihle  biUoduction,  befinnini  with 
the  contiueflE  of  Alexander,  and  deKribing  in  general  tenm  the 
oHfin  of  Ibe  Seleudd  empire,  a.  (1  10-64)  Uetperale  condition 
oflbe  lewi  under  Antiochui  Epiphanes.  HiBnriempIiloabolisik 
the  Je-iih  religion-  1.  (S  i-jo)  Tbe  uprijing  at  Modein 
(161  B.C.)  and  Ibe  growth  of  Ihe  rebellion  led  ^  Matlnlhiaa. 
4.  C«i-4js>  The  firmi  vinoriei  gained  by  the  Jew.  under  the 
leadership  of  Judai  MaciabKui.  ;-  (436-4i)  PurilicatiDn  of  the 
temple  and  dedicalion  of  the  new  altar  (16]  b.c.X  d-  (l^i-M) 
Campaigns  conducted  by^JudatagainAl  Ihe  jurrtKinding  nacicou. 
7.  C^i-it)  Dealb  of  Epipbanet,   in  Penia,  and  acceaaton  of 

Concessitin  of  nligtous  freedom  to  ihe  Jews,  in  return  for  their 
lubmiasion.  o.  (11-50)  DemetriuigaintpoitieMion  t^the  throne 
(i«j  B.c).  Death  of  Nicanor.  10.  (8. -Baa)  Treaty  with  the 
Roinani.    Death  of  Judu(i«i  B.C.).    ti.  <Ri3-ll)«6)  Jonathan 


,    Death  of  Jonathan  fend  of  143  a.< 
"-'-■-  'HunderSimon.    rtey  t 


of  Ihe  lews  (14. 
Antiochui  SidI 
Murder  of  Si 


'  E™.  i  >lole"r^»."_.,. 
by  Jonathan ;  a 


er  battles  fought  by  Jonathan;  and  hii  relations 


independence (ijj  a-c).    The  Si  

in  Jemialem.  Peace  in  the  land.  ij.  (M  is-^g)  Renewal  erf 
friendly  rdalioni  with  Ihe  Spartani  and  with  Rome.  A  formal 
record  is  drawn  up  by  Ihe  people  and  put  in  a  conspicuoua 
place  in  honour  of  Sitnon.  who  is  thus  publicly  declared  ruler 
-'■■-'—-' '     -■   (l*i-lflw)8elationsorSimoiiwith 


«  Syria 


As  to  Ihe  language  in  which  i  Mace  was  written, 
there  is  no  room  for  doubt.  Menlion  has  been  made 
a.Origlll«l  f  '^^  leslimony  of  Origen  (Si)  and 
LmS^  J""™  ''°':  "*SO.  towards  end),  which 
'^  "'  testimony,  though  less  valuable  than  it  at 
first  appears  to  be,  shows  at  least  that  each  of  Ihose 
great  scholars  regarded  it  as  an  undisputed  fact  that  the 
book  was  uritten  in  Hebrew.  Internal  evidence  proves 
beyond  question  that  this  opinion  (or  church  tradition) 

That  the  lingua^  wna  Semitic  b  evident.     Semitic  idionu 
explidble  in  n  Greek  compojiilion :  tee.  for 


lenllymi.- 


Dndentood),  240  4i  S30-31  Bii  (<f  a^rw  | 
Ihe    verb;   »>  also   7l^    U  9^^  eic. ;   and 

♦uAiffTwm;  Ihe  names  in  11 34  (Schlli.  GJV\  le^'-'ET  1  g,;/)' 

l,uiA.«„  (ItVl  for  13^',  11 39(seeSeh<lr.  U. ;  We.  IJ&i).  g;o), 

aSsS 


yLiOOglC 


etc  JnUtj.tmp-ui^lA 
II  s>3^)  is  plainly  the  tm 
wbicii  Ibe  liuislalot  did  n> 


JktAOCABEES  (FIRST  BOOK) 

»riWV>](gpn™£jA5' 


The    iwigbty  e 
■lion,  or  by  renderings  whicb  isn  only  b> 
Ajll  of  misunderalanding  ar  iccidenlal  ca 


nglheHeb 


Hebiew  perrecl 
ee  the  Mlowing 
in  14  le,  iynifumi-  iu"  Ibf  ij;r 
»a4,*«A(Wnfbt  Op):  10 1. 


c:  'theRonu 


^(mi 


nn;  'we  mail  /rxlamaliim'); 
i  'Errifunfi  inilud  of  nu  'Bn- 
r  very  ea^y  by  the  Semitic  uuge 
in  regard  to  inch  adjective) ;  10  ji,  ai  watipn  vv  (Tnian  instead 
of  TP'SS  f"  jmitai).  '  ihine  armies  1 ;  1*  g,  mUt  ntJinr  (I) 

Thut  Uie  Seitiltic  language  \vas  Hebrew,  not  Aramaic, 

is  everywhere  manifest. 
See  the  evidence  furnished  by  many  of  the  passages  cited 

Nothing  is  known  concerning  the  author  of  i  Mace. , 
beyond  Ihe  facts  that  can  be  gathered  by  inference  from 

-    ._,., his  book.    Kewas  certainlya  devout  and 

4.  AaOua.  p^^,.,^,^^  j^ 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  moreover,  thai  the  author 
lived  and  wrote  in  Palestine.  It  is  plain  from  eveiy 
pan  of  the  book  that  his  personal  interests  were  all  in 
that  land. 

His  aaiuainuinoe  with  the  gtagraphy  aibd  topography  of  Ihe 

country  is  strikingly  minule;    when,  an   rhe   rMilnrv.    hr   ha* 


>reign  lands, 


12  3*/ IS 


Kribed.    See,  for  < 


mple. 


The  writer  of  this 

history. 

furthermor 

must  have 

stood  nenr  lo  Ihe  centre  of  Jewish  political  aflairs. 

There  ii,  to  be  sure,  nothing  to  require  as  lo  suppoK  Ihal  he 
blmself  look  an  active  pan  in  the  events  be  recoc'c^but  he  is 
nwic  plainly  in  his  element  when  he  is  dealing  with  affairs  of 

The  author  shows  himself  a  loyal   adherent  of  the 

Hflsmon^ean  houise : 

it  was  1 

this  fami 

y  that  Israel 

No*  the  rest  of  Ihe  acu  of  John,  and  of  hi 


p  133  t4>E 


6  16.. 


especially  66i,  and 


That  he  should  eiiol  the  char- 
d  deeds  of  Judas  was  ol  course  to  be  ejtpecled, 
but  his  admiration  of  Ihe  other  Hasmonxan  leaders  is 
hardly  less  emphatically  eiipressed. 

123SS'/('»oii«»So  lOe™  3™;'  of'Jimci'  18^'^  41/^14^^ 
1«  14  ;  and  of  John,  1»S3  l*Jj/ 

When  in  addition  to  these  Gicts  it  is  observed  in  what 
a  fainiurable  light  the  Jewish  priesthood  is  exhibited 
throughout  the  book — Ihe  renegade  high  priests  Jason 
and  Menelaus.  for  etample.  are  not  mentioned  at  all 
(contrast  a  Maec.  47-5a3) — the  conjecture  of  Geiger 
\Ursckrifl,  m6_^)  thai  the  author  of  i  Mace,  was  a 
Sadducee  seems  not  improbable  (see  SADDt;cRes).* 

i.  Tbedateoflhecompositionof  I  Mace,  canbedeter- 
mined  approximately.  If  we  assume  the  book  to  be  the 
,  _  .       work  of  a  single  writer,  as  seems  necessary 

D.  UKM.  jj^  ,^[jj^  g  ^,  j,  jj  pi^ijj  ,^^  lB,-a4 
that  it  must  have  been  linished  after  Ihe  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  John  Hyrcanus  (135-106  B.C. ).  It  is  also 
evident  from  Ihe  way  in  which  the  writer  speaks  of  the 
Romans  that  the  days  of  Pompey  and  the  Roman  rule 

Romans'  fidelity  as  allies  (81  n  12i  Uio).  and  implies 
everywhere  that  they  are  friends  to  be  pmud  of,  although 
outside  the  horirjjn  of  ordinary  Jewish  affiiirs  (Si#  i>)). 
The  book  must,  therefore,  have  been  completed  Ijefore 
the  year  63  B.C. 

ii.  There  are  grouiHls  for  bringing  the  dale  of  com- 
position within  narrower  limits. 

(il  The  passage  Idas/,  in  particular,  has  afforded 
H  basis  fur  argument.     It  reads  as  follows  : — 


I  Thei 


Daniel 


ision  of  IheH 
iuJBL.  i3. 


the  chronicles  of  hit  high-priesthood,  from  the  lime  thai  be  waa 

It  has  been  customary  10  conclude  from  this  mentioa 
of  the  '  rest  of  Ihe  deeds '  of  John,  and  especially  from 
the  reference  to  the  '  chronicle  of  his  bigh-prieslliood.' 
that  his  leign  must  have  been  far  advanced.*  or  even 
ended  (so  most  scholars  since  Eichhom],  at  the  time 
when  these  words  were  written.  The  cogency  of  this 
reasoning  may  be  doubled,  however;  the  more  so.  as 
every  particle  of  the  remaining  evidence  points  to  a 
dilTereni  coodu^on. 

It  is  evidenl  that  the  writer  wished  lo  brine  his  bUtory  to  an 
end  with  the  clo«  of  Simon'i  ni^n.  If  this  had  been  his  only 
purpcse^  boivever,  he  would  hardly  have  followed  lfl»T  with 

were  inierfcjed  merely  to  serve  as  the  necetiary  bridge  from  Ihe 
reign  of  Simon  10  ibal  of  John,  does  not  explain  them  Mtis- 
faclorily ;  and  Ihe  greater  the  interval  of  time  suppovd  to  have 
elapsed  between  these  events  and  the  writing  of  the  history,  the 
greater  Ihe  dilhcuhy  becomes. 

On  ihe  supposition  that  the  historian  finished  his 
work  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Hyrcantis. 
and  wished  to  conclude  it  with  complimentary  mention 
of  his  sovcrdgn,  every  part  of  the  closing  passage 
ISiS-94  is  at  once  satisfactorily  explained. 

It  ubU  precisely  what  we  should  eiped.    The  evoiu  fbllow- 

i>ecessary  to  lead  up  to  the  slalemeni  of  John's  prompt  action 
(r-.  »a),  and  then  to  add  the  customary  formula :  '  ibe  rest  of 
his  great  deeds,'  etc  For  the  only  deeds  Ihat  are  specially 
menfioned— the  carrying  on  of  war,  and  the  building  of  ^v^b— 

reign ;  the  wars  Ibal  brought  him  his  chief  glory,  and  the  re- 
buildinic  of  the  wall  that  W  been  raxed  by  Antiochus  SidSIes, 
were  both  begun,  it  would  seem,  during  or  immedialely  after 
the  year  iiS  (see  col.  atsS.  |  ;X    As  lor  the  'chronicle  of 

a  mere  cotnplimem).'  (he  hislorian  could  have  referred  to  11 
equally  well  at  any  lime  after  the  beginning  of  Ihe  reign.  If 
there  leally  was  such  a  chronicle,  it  was  probably  the  conlinua- 
tion  of  the  record  of  Ihe  preceding  reigns;  seethe  latter  pan  of 

(a)  The  impression  thus  gained  from  Ihe  closing  verses 
of  Ihe  book,  that  it  was  completed  during  Ihe  reign  of 
John  Hyrcanus.  is  confirmed  by  the  tone  of  security 
and  political  self-respect  that  is  so  evident  in  all  parts 
of  the  history.      With  the  beginning  of  the  Uist  oentiuy 

(3)  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  indications  that  the 
historian  iegan  his  work  during  the  reign  of  Simon. 
The  striking  passage  II4-1;,  in  particular,  points  distuictly 

Even  if  documenls  a^  coins  <t)  were  dated  in  this  way  (Ke 
SchOr.  CJVXt^ff.;  ETIa57jKX  the  custom  can  have  con- 
tinued  only  fi>r  a  very  short  time.  The  only  hislofiatu  who 
would  be  likely  to  wnle  such  a  verM  as  Ibu  would  be  those  of 
Simon's  own  day.  Cp  on  Ihe  other  hand  14 17,  which  is  equally 
tigDificanl  whether  wriuen  by  Ihe  author  of  1  Mace,  or  by  tome 
one  else.  The  com^riimenl  paid  to  Simon  in  Si;  may  also  be 
taken  as  evidence  -.  there  is  nowhere  in  Ihe  sequel  anyihing  that 
could  be  rc^rded  as  e.special]y  itlusirating  the  quality  here 
ascribed  to  him,  or  as  implying  thai  be  waaloofced  upon  as  the 
counsellor  of  his  brethren. 

iii.  The  theory  best  accounting  for  all  Ihe  facts  (see 
also  below} — and  no  really  plausible  argument  tan  be 
urged  against  it — would  seem  to  be,  that  the  greater 
part  of  this  history  was  composed  and  written  under  the 
inspiration  of  Simon's  glorious  reign,  and  thai  it  was 
finished  in  the  early  part  of  Ihe  relgti  of  John  Hyrcanus. 
That  Is,  Ihe  book  u-as  probably  wrillen  between   140 

The  passage  IA30  can  give  us  no  additional  help.  The  words 
'  unto  tills  day '  are  the  indispensable  (01")  formula  added  to  ibe 

case,  wiielher  the  lime  that  had  elapsed  were  two  years  or 
Iwenty.     This  is  umply  oneof  Ibe  many  illustrations  of  the  way 

older  Hebrew  sciiptuie* ;  Ihe  use  of  Ihe  formula  \tm  serving 


than  Ihis.     See  below,  |  g. 


.,L,ooglc 
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(FIBST  BOOK) 

Ow  wrength  he  ^va  lo  thoH  who  all  upon  bim  Mjik    In 
itiull  ofjupfrhuman  Kienph  givin  him  in  rnsuw  to  pcayer. 


Hi! 


of  proportion  and  with  skill  in  the  arrange- 
ment or  the  nuiierial.  The  style,  which  is  strongly 
marked,  is  plainly  his  own,  Ihough  formed  on  the 
classics]  Hebreu  models.  Reminiscences  of  OT  phrase- 
ology are  of  course  frequenl.  and  certain  familiar  formulas 
iiom  ibe  older  Hebrew  history  are  occasionally  intro- 
duced (f./..  269/  Sjo-jj  13i6  16=3/);  but  there  is  no 
further  evidence  of  any  imitation,  conscious  or  uncon- 
sctODS.  of  the  older  writers.  The  chief  characierislics 
of  the  style  are  terseness  and  simplicily.  At  the  same 
time.  Ihe  narrative  is  full  of  lively  details,  and  is  never 
suflered  to  lag. 

The  reserve  of  the  writer  is  worthy  of  especial  notice. 
Though  it  is  evident  that  be  is  intensely  intercsled  in 
all  Ihe  history  he  is  recording,  he  generally  conlenls 
himself  with  giving  a  purely  objective  view  of  Ihe  course 
of  events,  keeping  his  reflections  lo  himself.  He  writes 
as  a  loyal  and  devout  Jew.  yet  without  indulging  in 
such  abuse  of  his  enemies  as  is  so  common,  for  example. 
in  a  Mace*  It  cannol  be  said,  however,  that  he  does 
noi  display  enthusiasm.  It  breaks  out  into  momentary 
expession  again  and  again,  all  through  the  book. 

Sec,  tiw  eunple,  S4f  8j-9  <;4.  SS,S'3y;   "-'■--■     -- 


n  &n  w 


T  diew 


'■?^I" 


ly.iheinipauioiKdullenncaorMaluihiu 
le  people  in  Syt^.,  And  of   '     '     ' 


«(}^, 

In  all  pans  of  the  book  we  meet  ih 
combination  of  dignity  and  naivel^,  Ihe ! 
of  style.  We  may  well  believe  that  in  i 
it  was  a  tine  specimen  of  Helnew  prose. 

Regarding  the  religious  standpoint  of  the  amhor,  it 
to  be  said  that  in  this  respect  also  the  book  deserves 
■    ■  ■    1  high  place  in  J.     '  ^    -       ' 


lIso  the  two  oddieues 
original  form 


'isis™?^:^^. 


word.    Hebeii 
The  aulbo  t. 


in  the  1> 


n  (br  d 


le  chosen  of  God. 


14i4/«c),  for  theboly  •cnplure!(ls«a*«12oS  for 
lenDaienniyJtheiMcluaryClaijT/aj/S^^iSiljBwVjj.i 
'U/'-i-  He  refen  repealBlly  to  God'i  deliverance  of  liiaelin 
he  pan  (3^9/.  tfj:  ,lD7iO,.nd  eipmus  hii  firm  fiilh  lh»[ 
«  alaiy  10  he»r  ind  help  now  .l»,  at  of  old  O  ,9/  t  .0/ 

imi(lh-««.).''     lnlsS(cp''.'4/8M«c-)12'!lht>ucceHe. 
fhrcved  hy  the  Jews  under  Ihe  MauaDjtaD  leaders  are  ascribed 


mlpili 


:ved  hy  the  Te» 


Efelp  ihroueh  miiamloui  inter^'entlon,  indeed.  Is  neither  oaVcA 

human  power  uid  wisdom,  is  put  (&17  ;  cp  44d  I441  I^.T4q 
Dan-Sn  (Song  of  the  Three  Children,  «.  i*).  Eira  n^  (Nth. 
745Di*  hul  God  now  work*  deliverance  for  bis  people  Ihrough 


Ihro^lt  ™  wf,  a 
allowed  ro  stand  for  * 


I '  before  ■  wnler  o> 
'  where  it  idll  stand 

Eipecially  in  those  eventful 


i  monument  al  Modern  had  been 
■y  hrief  period. 

OioXand  oFAldmui  by  Ihe  adjective  airtB^c  <T  9),  are  certainly 

*  The  fact  (hat  Ibe  writer  put!  these  utlerancei  into  the  moulh 
of  tus  heroes,  Maltalbiat.  JutUs,  Jonalhan.  and  Simon,  renders 
then  no  lr»  bi<  awn,  of  coune. 

■  It  is  doubtful  how  much  ugniliCBnce  should  be  attached  (o 
this  phrase  in  iu  varioiu  tormL  See  Jerus.  ^iJdSrAlnt,  4  [near 
the  beginninBl. 


prayer. 

of  such  genuine  fcilh  and 
sverjwhere  manifests, 
end  should  avoid  all 


3'nSll),  nor  ■  Lo 
nally  employed 


in  the'o 


O'DpX  which  a  so  employed  as  to  be  the  full  equivaleni 
une  'God';  thus.  S  is/i  yj 4 104055*44  His  1*3:  cp 
.     In  some  of  these  pastages,  this  use  of  the  word 

'^'°-  ^hi  "'^  *'"'°j>^  ^i™"p.is«™^3."!r/) 

od  IS  dlrediy  addressed,  Ihe  pronoun  '  Ihou  is  used 
being  preceded  by  any  noun.     Similarly,  in  !«i  the 


ihal  God  is 


J.  1*3,  'by  /* 


As  Ihe  tendency  thus  illustrated  begins  lo  appear 
among  the  Jews  before  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  and 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  later  literature,  it  is  hardly 
safe  to  draw  conclusions  from  these  facts  as  to  the 
personal  characteristics  of  ihis  writer. 

The  use  of  Ihe  OT  in  the  book  may  be  noticed,  finally. 
The  repetition  of  certain  formulas  from  Ihe  historical 
books  has  already  received  tnention.  Apart  from 
these,  Ihereare  allusions  in  2 s=-6o  10 Genesis,  Numbers, 
Joshua,  Samuel.  Kings.  Daniel ;  in  14  n  ihe  words  of 
Mic.  44  are  repealed  ;  4 14  contains  a  femiliar  verse  from 
Ibe  Psalms,  cp  I  Ch.  1034  41  Ezra3ii  ;  in7iTPs.T9i/ 
is  formally  cited.  Other  quotations  or  allusions  are 
found  in  2a6  49  30^  Tsj. 

Those  who  suppose  that  Ihe  author  of  this  history 
wrote  in  Ihe  early  decades  of  the  last  century  B.C.,  find 
necessary  to  assume  thai  he  made  c( 


•    siderable 


f  the 


of  wril 


n  Ihei 


It  is 
ion   to  suppose  that  on 

irralivE  of  Ihe  first  years 
rf,o,     - 


basis  of  oral  tradition  and  personal  recollection,  after 
such  a  lapse  of  time.  Nor  would  Ihe  hypothesis  that 
the  written  sources  used  by  Ihe  author  were  merely 
scattered  official  and  private  documents,  of  no  great 
extent,  be  at  all  adequate  to  account  for  the  work  before 
us.  It  is  very  difficult  to  suppose  the  existence  of  such 
documents  as  this  theory  calls  for,  or  to  believe  that  a 
Jewish  historian  of  thai  day  could  have  t^mbined  Ihem 
with  such  marvellous  skill.  Nor  would  any  such  pro- 
cess have  jHoduced  this  book.  If,  however,  as  has  been 
argued  above,  Ihe  book  was  written  soon  after  the  middle 
of  the  second  century,  the  necessity  of  postulating  ex- 


Mon 


fidence  of  any  such  s 
book  itself,  and  the  character  and  manner  of  the  whole 
narrative,  make  il  by  Sar  the  most  probable  theory  that 
what  we  have  here  is  Ihe  account  of  one  who  had  wit- 
nessed [he  whole  Maccabxan  struggle  from  its  beginning, 
and  had  had  exceptional  opportunities  of  information. 

The  only  passages  in  i  Mace  in  which  there  might 
appear  10  be  reference  10  written  sources  known  lo  the 
author  are  Sii  and  1634.  In  both  cases  Ihe  writer  is 
making  use  of  Ihe  familiar  OT  formula  used  in  closing 
Ihe  history  of  a  king ;  ■  The  rest  of  his  acts,  and  his 
nighty  deeds,  behold,  they  are  written.' etc.     The  reason 

r  his  employing  it  in  only  these  two  places  is  obvious. 


Thee 


mplimentis  paid  to  ><las  as 
finished  {see  above,  i  si     Ac 


I  The  words  '  God '  and  '  Lord '  have  frequently  been  inserted, 
however,  both  in  many  of  Ihe  GreeV  tens  and  in  the  versions. 
Thu!.  f^.,  in  theEnglbh  AV,  Sji  m8  I8ij6o4s5eio. 


vGoogle 


which  h«d  only  reeenlly  btgui 
WDrdi  he  could  ha vv  employed ' 
ond^  That  mcb  a  '  bink  of  t 
(beulv  been  wiiiten.  is  Ibeti 
only  All,  ihu  he  »u  ODC  ■ 

As  fot  the  question  whether  we  may  not  find  in  these 
words  at  least  a  bint  as  to  one  of  the  xourca  at  tbe 
command  of  the  writer,  namely,  a  chronicle  of  tbe  reign 
of  Simon  (and  possibly  also  of  the  rdgn  of  Jonathan), 

ing  any  such  conclusion  from  the  words  of  Ihu  stock 
phrase,  (a)  There  is  not  a  grain  of  evidence,  nor  any 
great  intrinsic  probabiliiy,  that  the  record  of  any  of  the 
Hasmonxan  reigns  was  officially  kepc'  (3)  There  is 
tiothing  whatever  to  indicate  that  the  sources  used  by 
tbe  writer  for  his  account  of  the  reign  of  Simon  were  in 
any  way  diflerent  from  the  sources  at  his  disposal  for 
the  history  of  Judas.  It  may  be  added,  though  the  hd 
has  little  signilicance,  that  the  only  Jewish  source  for 
tbe  history  of  these  Hasmonasan  rulers  known  t  □  Josephus 
was  our  i  Mace.  Moreover,  regarding  the  history  of 
the  period  175-161  B.C.,  there  is  do  evidence  that 
I  Mace,  and  a  Mace.  (Jnson  of  Cyreoe)  made  lae  of  any 
common  source,  or  that  the  lattei  had  any  extensive 
documents  at  his  disposal  (se«  MacCABKEs,  SbCONC, 

|3,    col.    3869/). 

In  connection  with  this  lack  of  evidence  for  tbe  exist- 
ence of  other  important  records  of  the  Maccabsean 
period,  it  should  be  observed  fiuiber,  that  i  Mace. 
shows  no  sign  of  being  a  compilation ;  it  ii,  on  the 
contrary,  remarkably  homogeneous  in  all  its  parts.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  greater  uniformity  of  style 
and  method,  from  beginning  10  end,  in  a  work  of  this 

As  for  the  many  official  documents  which  ore  embodied 
m  the  history,  it  is  not  likely  that  tbe  author  of  i  Maec. 
look  them  from  a  collection  already  made.  It  seems 
much  more  probable,  from  Itteir  character,  and  the  way 
in  which  they  are  used,  that  Ihey  were  partly  collected 
by  him,  but  chiefly  composed  or  freely  reproduced  by 
him  in  accordance  with  his  own  taste  aided  by  memory. 
On  these  doeumenls,  see  also  §  gf, 

By  the  earlier  investigators  of  i  Mace,  the  integrity 
of  the  book  was  generally  unquestioned.  In  recetil 
■  IntH^ts  ti™*Si  however,  the  attempt  has  been 
'■  »™"»"»J-  made  by  some  schoUrs  to  show  thai  the 
history  as  we  have  it  is  not  in  its  original  form.  The 
question  has  been  raised  whether  certain  of  the  letters. 
edicts,  and  other  documents  contained  in  the  book  can 
have  originally  formed  a  part  of  it. 

{a)  Some  l^ve  gone  so  for  as  to  claim  that  the  whole 
concluding  portion,  from  near  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  chapter  to  the  end  of  Ihe  book,  is  a  later 
addition  by  another  hand. 

Deslinnn,  Bii  Qmlltn  Jti  Joufkia,  iMi,  pp.  to  jf;  MJued 
thai  the  farm  of  i  Mace  known  lo  Josephus  did  not  conlain 
diapi.  H.ia.  He  alio  advixaled  lh»  Iheory.  formerly  held  by 
J.  b.  Michaelii,  ihal  Josephiu  used  a  Hebrew  i  .'itacc.  (the 
original  fonn)  ditferiiur  m  other  important  pariiculan  from  our 
Greek  version  </.c.,  pp.  «i-So), 

As  for  tbe  form  of  i  Mace,  which  is  reprodu«d  in  the 
AntiquitUt.  il  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  in  spite  of  the 
arguments  of  Desiinon  and  others,  that  il  was  identical 
with  our  I3reek  version. 

See,  for  eumple,  the  Mighty  evidence  inddenlally  noted  in  | 
II,  below.    The  reason  urged  by  Desiinon  for  legarding  the  last 
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thai  «ie  d 

would  have  fouod  Utile 


lhi«  portion  of  the  hiEIory,  giving  it  hardly  any : 
loufth  these  chapters  contain  abundant  mareri 


'W'phtu 


I.  allhough 


»  See  SchOrer,  C/fS  ^f. 

s  The  greater  frequency  of  po 
of  the  book,  noticed  by  We^icotl  , 
the  difleience  in  characler  of  the  subjec 
(kc  above,  \  6),  and  ouuiol  be  used  at 


etical  pouagea  En  the  finl  hi 
(SpilhT^S),  is  simply  due 


(see  SchOr.  TLZ,  lUi, 


has  >>ie  th 


In  style  and  manner,  as  in  contents,  chaps.  14-lS  are 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  book.  I617.  to 
lake  a  single  instance,  cannot  foil  to  remind  tbe  r«uter 
of  the  author  of  the  earlier  chapters.  See  also  what 
has  been  said  above  ({J  5,  8)  regarding  the  close  of  tbe 
book. 

(^)  The  question  of  tbe  doctuneni  14 17-47,  the  inscrip- 
tion in  honour  of  Simon,  is  more  diffit^lL  The  mantier 
in  which  itt  representation  of  tbe  course  of  events  seems 
to  run  counter  to  that  contained  in  the  preceding  and 
tbe  following  portions  of  the  history  has  long  attracted 
attention.*  Il  is  urged  that  there  is  a  serious  contra- 
diction here  in  regard  to  the  onler  of  events,  Ihe  chief 
point  of  difference  being  the  accoiml  of  Simon's  embassy 

occurred  before  the  liroe  when  Demeiiius  tecognised  the 
aurboriiy  of  Simon,  and  to  have  beien  one  of  the  things  that  led 
him  En  take  that  «Epp.  In  the  earlier  pan  of  this  kame  chapter, 
the  beginning  of  Demetrius'  long  captivity 

chap.  It.  the  nlum  of 


tnlbasBy  ia  siveu  (11.74):  ant 


m  Ihe  CO 


aiids,  to  have 


■.  ts)  woul 


Ihe  begion  ing  of  Ihe  rtign  of  Aniiochus  (V 1 1 . )  SidCIes. 
It  is  I7  no  means  certain,  however,  [hat  the  author 
of  I  Mace,  should  be  cited  as  dating  the  events  of  lii'j 
earlier  tlian  those  of  vf.  \tiff.  %tff.  Nor  are  we  justified 
in  any  case  in  giving  such  waghl  to  a  verse  of  tbe  nature 
of  H+j,  belonging  to  a  document  whose  chief  aim  was 
by  no  means  lo  record  history  exactly,  but  latber  to 
glorify  Simon  in  every  possible  way.  The  whole  question 
of  the  dales  and  order  of  events  of  these  few  years,  more- 
over, is  one  of  exceeding  difficulty  ;*  and  even  on  the 
supposition  that  we  have  here  a  true  copy  of  the  procla- 
mation thai  was  put  in  the  court  of  the  temple,  tfie 
difficulty  might  still  be  adjusted  by  supposing  tbe  author 
of  I  Mace.  10  have  been  mistaken  in  regard  to  the  dale' 
in  ]4i.*  It  is  far  more  likely,  however,  thai  what  we 
have  here  (t.  »7-49l  is  a  free  reproduction  of  the  substance 
of  the  proclamalion.  after  tbe  manner  customary  ttmn^h- 


g  officia 


s(se 


next  section).  The  difficulty  with  the  slaiemeni  in  H^j 
is  thus  most  probably  to  be  charged  to  the  author's 
own  inaccuracy,  which  is  of  a  kind  ttial  is  very  easy  of 
explanation,  under  Ihe  circumstances.  There  is.  there- 
fore, no  sufficient  reason  for  regarding  1435-49  as  a 
later  interpolation, '  Notice  also  Ihe  fact  thai  this  pass- 
age formed  a  part  of  Ihe  Hebrew  ■  Mace, ;  see  especially 
V.  nf.  (above,  %  3}. 

(r)  Thesectionl5i5-'4.  which  norrales  the  return  of 
the  above-mentioned  embassy,  and  contains  the  letter 
sent  by  the  Romans  in  the  year  tyq  B.C.  to  Ptolemy 
Physkon  and  Simon,  has  also  been  suspected  of  being 
an  interpolation  (see  Wellh.,  ibid.  ;  Willrich,  /adta  a. 
Gritclun.  69^). 

"^S«^h?'n^  t'orimmrc.™™,,  aTfhr^dTf'S^^^ 
D«jii™.  U  ^ ;  Wel)h.  ,./.  "'.  «=  /..  «■  i  Willrich,  /«&  -. 

•  See,  r^.,  SchOrer,  1 131*;  ET  1  ijtjf 

*  Another  allernalive  would  be  id  teuard  v.  40  as  the  jnterpol- 

>  The  difficulties  which  tome  have  found  In  Ihe  foim  of  Ihe 

reproduced.     In  v.  2B  tbe  original  rea 
claini'(«e|3X     Inr..4.  the  word 
and  the  result  of  scrtbal  caieleuneu. 
9S64 


I  10  the  IT 


^e  hereby  pro- 
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It  'a  Ecncnny  umntd  ihil  ihil  illcgcd  Roman 
idminl  with  ihU  nvcdin  ]{».  Awt.  jiiv.  6(  (in  the  ILm 

cwiiu  II.).  the  lewmblincs  bcins  too  uriliinE  to  be  u. 

S«   Ihe   very  eilensive  lilnxlure  of  ihc  lubjecl,  in   SchQt 
1  loo/l,  370  /  :  ET  J  I,  pp.  ^iff..  vflf-     It  hu  b«n  nim 
byliommwnCDer  StnM»b«cfilual«lji«phn.  Am.  «v.8;- 
.«m~-i,  »(.87Sl  pP-  >B.-^t>ltuit  ih.  d«un«nl  in  Joj.  lally 
beknigi,  al  ioiit  in  patt^  to  the  timt  of  Kyrtsnus  UJ    But 


njo.. 


I  than  L.  Calpumiui  Pi 

B  hearing  of  the  Ci 
jiliuchiu    Sidltu. 


„  -..,  — ..  _..CH[^irwd  lact  that  'Numcniul,  son  of  Axitiochui' 
Mnd  tbe  '  £aldvn  khicld  of  a  IhoutAFul  pounds  weight '  appear  in 
both  documenis.  The  Mnlanation  o(  thi>  latter  fact,  howtvtt,  il 
cciuinly  thii :  JoKphus.  fat  llie  reaHnis  i^ven  alieady  (above,  «) 

Numeniiu  and^M  golden  ihield,  but  look  oixuion  to  itiitoducc 

neil  opportunity.  The  two  documenll  veielhui  f>ri|ii^1yquUe 
dutinct.  The  fact  must  alto  be  emphuiHd  that  the  pauage 
l&i)-34  bean  ^trilling  evidctice  of  havins  been  written  very  Eioon 
after  ibe  lime  when  ihcKevenUDccumil.  The  ' roniul  Luciui ' 
(Al^iA   v>Jm)  of  c.    1 6  can  be   m>  other  (RiuchI,  Rluh 

JTiumm,  voL  28,  iflji;  Momnuen,/.   '"'---  '    "' =  -  "^- 

»bowa.iRa™rcon<uiini3y.     Tte 

muH  in  ncl  have  L>een 

of  DemMiiui  and  the 

■gain  il  itrilttitg  evidence  inai  we  oave  nere  toe  accouni  oc  ■ 

conlemporary  (fo  Grimm,  Caww.);  so  alio  i»  the  manner  in 

vhidi  thu  nanative  ia  inserted  in  the  midit  of  events  of  the 

Bloty  of  the  mihiary  operaiioni  at  Dot  ii  intemipieil.  An 
katcrpolator  could  not  pouihly  have  inlroditced  ith*Te(u  argued 
br  Wellhauocn,  Lc.V,  on  the  contrary,  the  author  of  i  Mace 
nuat  have  written  from  hii  own  recoUectioa  <£  the  acliul  order 
irfeventi. 

The  historical  accuracy  of  the  whole  accouDt,  a9  well 
U  the  fact  that  il  formed  a  pirt  of  the  original  i  Mocc , 
woulil  therefore  seem  (o  be  beyond  question.  That  wa 
have  in  this  dotrumenl  the  actual  words  of  a  Roman 
edtct.  however,  may  be  strongly  doubled.  Tbe  only 
conclusioD  (hat  ran  certainly  be  drawn  is  that  the 
Romans,  under  L_  C.  Piso,  accepted  the  present  of 
the  Jewish  ambassadors,  and  returned  an  answer  thai 
:    least    polite    and    was   addresseil    lo    King 


(rf)  Still  other  of  Ihe  incorporated  documents  have 
occasionally  been  suspected  of  being  interpolations,  the 
stispicion  being  probably  due  in  all  cases  lo  a  mistaken 
idea  of  the  purpose  and  method  of  a  historian 
of  that  day  in  reproducing  letters,  speeches  of  military 
leaders,  and  the  like  (see  next  section). 

In  the  caM  of  the  document  10is-4S,  f™  eiample,  it  hasjuslly 
been  obteroed  (Wellh.  nf.  cil.  iiG,  n. ;  cp  Willrich,  }«}  that 
il  canrtot  be  regarded  ai  a  genuine  letter  of  Demetiitia.  But 
we  are  certainly  not  therefore  jutli  lied  in  concluding  that  It  was 
not  put  in  ill  prescnl  place  by  the  careful  and  conacientious 
author  of  T  Mace.     On  the  contrary,  it  wat  probably  conkpoHd 

of  which  it  uadoubtedly  givei  a  taJr  idea,  in  tbe  main.  Whether 
any  conuderable  pottion  of  ilt  contents  may  be  regarded  as 
reproducing  acIUU   utterances   of   the   king,    is  quite   autither 

The  great  importance  of  i  Mace,  as  a  source  few  the 
history  of  the  Jews  is  now  generally  acknowledged.' 

»...._.  1  Besides  beinE  the  only  detailed  accoi:nt 
"J™*™*  which  we  have  of  Ihe  events  of  the 
^^  greater    part    of    this    most    important 

period,  the  book  has  proved  itself  worthy  to  hold  the 
highest  rank  as  trustworthy  history.  In  the  first  place, 
all  of  the  most  important  events  are  dated  accord- 
ing lo  the  Seleticid  era  (reckoned  from  the  spring  of 
31a  B.C.  ;  see  iichQrer,  1]3,  ET  I44),  the  accuracy  of 
the  dales  given  being  in  the  main  bt^trnd  all  question. 
We  thus  have  here  for  the  first  time  a  Jewish  history 
with  a  satisfactory  chronology.  The  same  verdict  of 
trustworthiness  must  be  accorded  lo  the  book  as  a 
whole.  Both  in  the  account  which  it  gives  of  the 
general  cmirse  of  events,  and  in  its  narmlive  of  details. 
il  bears  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  truth.  In  the  pre- 
ceding  paragraphs  {^  4.  S-  8)  we  have  maintained 
Ihe  view  that  the  author  of  i  Mace,  records  in  this 
1  See  his  cooduding  words,  igi ;  and  tbe  comiBenls  ui  Will- 


ciglueenth 


!>rlter  di 


lest™,  especi 

p.  KXU-/ 


:iaUy  in  the 


book  events  of  his  own  lifelinve,  which  he  had  bad  ex- 
ceptional opportunities  of  observing.  There  are,  in  fact, 
many  indications  of  this  apart  from  those  already 
mentioned.'  For  example,  the  details  given  in  639/, 
733  etc.,  and  especially  in  819  (the  'long  journey'  of 
the  ambassadors  to  Rome),  934  tj  (where  'on  the 
Sabbath  day '  has  no  significance  at  all  for  the  nar- 
rative), were  plainly  recorded  by  a  contemporary  of 
these  events.  In  all  parts  of  the  book,  the  narrative 
has  this  same  vivid  and  circumstantial  character.  Ihe 
details  being  frequently  such  as  oite  who  had  not 
witnessed  the  events,  or  who  wrote  a  considerable  lime 
after  their  occurrence,  could  have  had  no  reason  lor 
adding.  It  is  jilain  that  the  author  was  excellently  well 
informed  as  to  the  progress  of  afbirs  in  general,  the 
character  and  n 


i.  place 


i4).  = 


thai  he  shows  himself  a  true  historian  both  lo  the  choic« 
of  his  material  and  in  the  manner  of  using  it.  In  the 
choice  of  material,  especially,  his  pre-eminence  appears. 
It  cannot  be  said  o!  him  Ihal  he  purposely  distorts 
facts,  or  invents  them.  It  is  true  that  he  was  a  warm 
adherent  of  the  Hasmonnan  house,  and  probably  a 
persinal  friend  of  its  leaders,  as  well  as  a  sincere 
patriot :  but  his  hislory  is  not  written  in  a  partisan 
spirit."  No  one  will  blame  him  fr>r  passing  over  in 
sil«ice  the  shameful  conduct  of  the  high  priests  Jason 
and  Menelaus,  or  for  making  only  brief  mention  of  tbe 
defeats  suffered  by  the  Jews.  To  ttim  such  defeats  into 
victories,  as  is  done,  for  example,  in  a  Mace.  IS^-it  (con- 
trasl  1  Mace.  fliS^j),  would  nevo-  have  occurred  lo  him. 


HU 


nnot  a 


occasionally  be   pronounced  mislaken,  or 
Especially  when  he  has  occasion  to  touch 
upon  the  geography  or  ]X}lilit:al  conditions  of  foreign 

ignoiance  which  is  all  the  mote  noticeable  because  o 


iwledge 


if  Palesi 


where  displays.  lOial  his  numerical  estimates  (size  of 
armies,  number  of  the  slain,  etc. )  are  often  exaggerated, 
is  a.  matter  of  course.  Such  statements  woe  generally 
the  merest  guesses,  in  Ihe  early  histories.  Regarding 
tbe  incorporated  documents  Ihe  case  is  somewhat 
similar.  They  are  not  to  be  taken  loo  seriously.  There 
was  no  thoughl  of  '  authenticity '  here,  any  more  than 
in  Ihe  matter  of  recording  the  speeches  made  by 
Maiuihias  to  his  sons,  or  by  Judas  on  the  field  of  battle. 
The  composition,  or  at  least  the  free  reproduction,  of 
such  speeches  and  documents  belonged  lo  the  task  of  the 
historian.  Jn  general  it  may  he  said  of  those  in  i  Mace. 
that  they  may  be  used  only  with  the  greatest  caution  ; 
though  it  is  probable  that  in  the  most  of  them  verllilble 

On  the  whole,  the  book  must  be  pronounced  a  work  ct 
the  highest  value,  comparing  favourably,  in  point  of 
trualworlhiness,  with  the  best  Greek  and  Roman 
histories. 

i.  Htbrtvi  Uit  <f  \  Maic. — The  original  Hebrew  tem 
of  I  Mace,  seems  to  have  disappeared  at  a  very  early 
tlate.  There  is  no  evidence  of  its  use  by  any  eaily 
writer,  not  even  by  Joscphus.  Nor  Is  there  any 
sure  testimony  to  its  existence  afler  the  time  when 
the  Greek  trnnskition  was  made  (re- 
garding the  equivocal  words  of  Origen 
and  Jerome,  see  above,  g§  1,  3).  What 
is  more  important,  there  Is  no  euldence  of  correction  from 
Ihe  Hebrew,  either  in  the  Greek  or  in  any  other  of  the 
versions  (all  of  whicli  were  made  from  the  Greek).  On 
the  contrary,  our  Greek  version  is  plainly  seen  to  be 
the  result  of  a  single  translation  from  a  Hebrew  MS 
which  was  not  free  from  faults.  It  hardly  seems  pro- 
bable that  Ihe  Hebrew  i  Mace,  can  have  been  widely 


11.  Taxt  uid  „ 


I  See  above,  esp.  H  4/.  c 
1  See  the  excellent  charact 
n  Schlatter,  >»«  vhh  A>n 


.Bw/ 


nspect. 


y  Google 


circulated  it  anj'  time ;  there  wa< 
tendency  amODg  Ihe  PalesliniaD  ] 
the  collection  <^  'sacred  wiitingi 
below,  on  later  Hebrew  writings.] 

il.  Translalions  ^  \  Mace,  (a)  Grcri. — Fonunately, 
the  Greek  translation  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work  of  its 
kind,  Itaimslirstorallal  giving  a  closely  lileral  render- 
ing of  the  Hebrew  ;  but  the  translator  has  chosen  his 
words  so  well,  and  interpreted  so  clearly,  that  the  result 
makes  very  pleasant  reading.  Most  manuscripts  of  the 
LXX.  including  the  three  uncials  K,  A,  and  V,  conuin 

books  of  Maccabees.  The  MSS  show  no  great  variation 
among  themselves  ;  in  general,  the  tenl  represented  by  K 
and  V  (which  resemble  one  another  closely)  seems  to 
be  the  oldest  and  best.'  Many  passages  furnish 
evidence  of  the  fact  thai  all  our  lexis  and  versions  of 
the  book  come  from  a  single  Greek  MS  whose  text  had 
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s  certainly  never  any 

jews  to  include  it  in 

[See  (uriher,  iv. 


Tbu<, 


irruption 


A):cp  lyi.    Slmilul) 


Slmiluly  intta  H-«7<iJ 


plforn 


ujlly  « 


with  K 


There  an 

of  these 


It  is  especially  to  be  noticed  that 
cases  Joiephas  alio  contains  the  corrupt  reading. 

t^)Zd/i<i.~ThercarelwoUitin  versions  of  I  Mace.; 
the  one  represented  by  the  Vulgate,  and  the  other  (ei- 
tending  as  far  as  the  end  of  chap.  13)  contained  in  a 
single  MS  [Saagcnmtntasis).^ 

The  Vulgate  version  is  in  the  main  a  faithful  render- 
ing of  the  Greelt ;  the  Sangermancnsis  version  is  the 
result  of  a  recension  designed  to  conform  to  the  Greek 
closely  as  possible   (cp   the  two  Latin  versions  of 


3  Mac 


re  likewise  tv 


<^b" 


i-A.  iv.  («.! 


SE^ 


it:'iAtiKryifliaSjrriacri\itti;  snd  uHjthcr  (mending  u 

viiuui.  byC>i>uii,  1876-188^.  Trendelenburg  (in  Eichbam'i  ffc- 
ptriBrium,  I&  1 17B4]  pp.  »ff.)  proved  condiuivtly  thai  IhecDminon 

old.  lu  readings  cnrrttpond  in  general  with  Itiote  of  codd. 
i9i  fli  9}(K  *n3  ^\  Eenerally  rcco^ued  u  ^Lucian'  MSS; 
and  it  must  be  renrded  as  fonning  with  these  a  icparaie  recen- 
sion. See  apecully  G.  Schmidt,  Dii  btid.  tjrr.  Udtrt.  dV( 
»-ir™  MaccaiiltritKiiii  in  2ArtV  lJi-J7,  i33-«a  ('B^X 
Schmidt  concludes  (934 /)  thu  the  veruon  of  iht  cod.  Ambr^. 


m  Greek  I 


u  of  the  older  Syriac  according 


These  are  the  only  important  versions  of  the  book. 
According  to  Dillmann.*  the  Ethiopic  version  of  i  and 
a  Mace  (not  yet  published)  was  made  from  the  Latin 
Vulgate  in  the  siiieenih  or  the  seventeenth  century. 

iii.  TraHslaiiom  ^  a  Mac(. — What  is  said  of  the 
Greek  MSS  and  the  versions  of  i  Mace,  applies  in 
general  10  a  Mace,  also  ;  for  the  two  arc  usually  found 
together,  and  the  history  of  their  transmission  seems 
to  have  been  nearly  always  the  same.  Cod.  K,  how- 
ever, contains  i  Mace. .  but  not  a  Mace 

iv.  Later  work]  bated  en  Mace. — Mention  may  also 
be  made  here  of  certain  later  I'ersions  of  the  Maccalwean 
history,  for  the  most  part  based  on  the  books  of  the 
Maccabees,  but  having  little  or  no  independent  value. 

1.  The  Aramaic  DjiTHK  jiSjD.  Mrgillatk  Antieckui : 
or  Ntflcrn  -la  nSm.  Scroll  of  Uie  Hasmoaaani. 

See  opecially  Guier.  rti  Scrvll  cf  Ike  Hasmim^ane 
(TnnB.  o<h  Internat.  Crnisr.  of  Orien.aTists,  London,  2  i.^jO, 


<  the 


I  10  Ihe  1 


>    The  Hebrew 


*  rviaiii\Ki\eSa.\a.iai,BitlleriiiitiaertnuitLmliiuetieriitnet 

*  The  ieii'iifiiiennuimler,14M.ie94ii>  Ihe  common  veiwon. 

*  LiM  VT  A^acrjfil  ^lHuifiicr,  1894,  preface. 
>  See  alw  ScbOier, Tiaj  (ET,  \  1 .65?^  '^ 


ha-Midrask,  1  <iS;3),  wtiere  alio  aiKJthci  fbcm  of  Ihe  Anmuc 
te»iisgi.-en(voLvC.a77). 

The  book  is  a  very  brief  Mitlrashic  composition,  not 
based  directly  on   1  Mace.,  nor  (apparently)  on   any 

character  that  it  was  written  long  after  the  Maccabsean 
age.' 

a.  The  Jewish  history  of  'Joseph  ben  Gorion' 
(Josippus).  This  work  (of  about  the  loth  cent.  ?)  con- 
tains a  history  of  Ihe  Jews  from  Adam  down  to  the  time 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  by  Titus. 

iDir  araiialU  JmiffKi,   -    ■       -    - 


nalei 


a  the  ! 


a  thai  of  the  ' 


nen  pamgnph),  ai  .    .  _ 

ti:«]hbenGiinonO>yia>>"kefbrFlaviusJt»ephus)>ruulacbeil 
iir.aftv  the  addilioiK  from  the /»»:«(  Ifurhad  been  made. 
The  chief  sources  of  the  hook  in  its  onaiiul  form  were  3  Mace 
■nd  a  secondary  (Latin)  recension  of  the  Jnvuk  War  of 
Jotephus.    The  author,  who  seemi  to  have  wrilHn  in  luly, 

mailer  of  his  own.  As  history,  (he  book  is  absolulely  WDclfaleM. 
See,  further,  Wellh.,  U.  \  and  Ilie  liienuun  in  SchOrct,!  iti/. 
(ETl..  P..65/). 

3.  The  so-called  Arah'c  Maccabtes,  ta  AraUc  a  Maa. , 
printed  in  ihe  Paris  Polyglot,  vol.  ii,,  and  in  Ihe  London 
Polyglot,  vol.  iv, ,  with  a  Latin  translation  made  by 
Gabnel  Sionita.  This  work,  which  very  closely  re- 
beginning  with  the  story  of  Heliodorus  (a  Macc.3),  and 
continuing  down  to  the  end  of  the  Hasmonxan  house, 
in  the  time  of  Herod.  According  to  WcUhausen 
{op.  cil..  46/),  this  book,  the  Arabic  Josippus.  and 
the  Hebrew  Gorionides,  are  to  be  regarded  as  three 
separate  recensions  of  the  same  work ;  Ihe  '  Arabic 
Mac 


hfon 
e  Maccabees,'  though  of  n 


truly  a  '  Book  of  II 
historical  value. 

An  English  iranslacion  of  the  worku  'jMacc.,'!  wasgiTen 
by  Gallon  in  his  Fhf  Btekt  t/  Mfciahai,  lin ;  and  a  descrip 

the  Aia^c  lent,  from  which  aL«ie  the  book  is  known  10  us.  if 
bears  the  title  'sMacc'  A  note  at  the  end  of  chathlO,  mis- 
understDod  by  Sionita,  who  repeats  his  ipiatakc  in  the  preface 
lo  the  b«dc.  uys :  -Tbiis  tu  the  i  Mace,  of  the  Hebrews ' 
(which,  in  fact,  docs  end  a(  Ihal  poini).    After  chap.  IR,  with 

W.»t  Mlow  JoMphus  very  closely.     See  ibe  labie  in  Bissetl! 

Cyc/rfixJia.    The  book  deserves  inore  aitenlion  than  ii  hii 


lAmong  these  later  works  we  m 

complete  fragments  of  a  Hebvtw    

try  Chwolion,  and  more  recently  by  Schi 


;p!?^'''i:i^^ 


:  the  in- 


fragrnenii  io  question  cover  chaps.  1-4T  77.^79  3073  and  A 1. 15. 
I  11)  comes  10  the  conclusion  Ihai  it  is  based  ->       -  --  ■ 


Ism  of  the  readings  of 
( only  secondary.    Th* 


>.  Crmmentaria.—J.  D.  Michaelii,  l/ctcneli.  Jer  t  Maee. 
mil  AnJturkit.,  mf.   Cnmm,  Dot  ertit  SkA  der  Mace. 

{KioTgtfaata  ixegttiukei  HanJi.  h  dm 
13.  UUnttOn.  ^M^.,   3le    Lieferung),    iSji ;    Keil,  Cem- 

mcHtar  aierdlt  [•'.  <«idii.]  Sgck.  d.  Mall*., 


School^X  iSf7. 

(W^,  ■Sai,lhe' 

(see  below,  col.  9 


AfBcr.,  (BSD,  contains  a  tnuisUtion  of 

Hum.!  Zackler'i  'Die  Apokrypben  do  AT' 
ume.  with  the  addition  of  a  piJrliiinof4Macc. 
».  coi.  9SS6,  I  o).     The  comra.  of  Grimm,  though 
LI  of  dale,  is  1^  C^  the  beat  work  of  the  kind  that  we 
tistell's  work  i>  Uirgely  a  tranilalion  oflhis.     ~ 

1,  A/vkr.  H.  Puudcfi, 


fatff. ;  Ro 
DUATI.- 
beiden 


1,  Da,      ■■■  • 
.  .    -e ;  Set 

1    Makkab 


wild.  Crak.n  iv 


t,Krilikd.beidtnM^ 


■  {ZKW,  1884.  pp.  es-io 


1  Gastcr  tries  10  mske  a  veir  eaHy  date  seem  probable. 

3  This  title,  '  s  Mace.,'  is  also  borne  by  a  SyriRC  version  0 
losephus.  BtU./Kd.,  vi.,  found  in  thscnrt  ^n^wMoiof  ifa< 
Peihilla  (ed.  Cetiani).    See  Schiirer,  1 75. 
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boolitDrOT  Innvdnnion  which  conuiii 


I»57,  pp.  Joo-ijo  (i 
MaeDniti.  ttrfii  SchI 
(ET  fi3-.3);  Wei"--  - 


i^y. 


Cyri«.j3   (ET1»  «)  »J79-sa4 
I/GI*I  jsS  ^  ;   Wiilricl,  Jmln  -. 


B^s;  Bloch,  hit  QMitIi 

.  M^kiaAA^^t^ck  (BeHin.  1901). 

EniltOi  tninslalloiu  of  1-4  Mace,  in  Coilon,  five  Baati 
"         ■'  '     Afocry^ka,  Crtik  and 

aitd  After.   Scriitmm. 
'dttffUdnvtr^tnat,  1874, 
'3  Mocc-;  AoaliD  Reusa.  La  BibUt  v^  vii.>  1879,  aiuj 


l-ffti*. 

1884;  Ttyta\ndt,Dtap0en'tfe/veken- 
conuinji'iMocc.;  walnRcuis.  Zji  ... 

Dasallt  Trilamrnl,  laX.  viL,  1894.     The  best  Gci 


k  ihai  itf  Kauuscb  in  iit  AfBC.  n,  Pttitdtfi 


,89s. 


hislory  of 


SECOND   MACCABEES 
The  book  known  as  '  a  Maccabees ' '  is 
the  HasmoiKEan  uprising,  diftering  widely 
,    c_,t_,*.   '""h  '"  i"  general  character  and  in  its 
^^  conlenls.     The  evenu  with  which  it  deals 

aicall  included  in  a  period  ol  tinrdly  more  than  fifteen 
jears.  from  a  lime  shortly  before  the  accession  of 
Aniiochus  Epiphones  (175  B.C.)  down  to  the  year  161. 
Il  is  thus  in  the  main  parallel  10  1  Mace.  1-7.  Prefixed 
to  the  history  is  an  intensling  supplement  (li.2iS), 
consisting  of  two  letters  purporting  to  have  been  sent  by 
the  Jews  of  Palestine  to  the  Jews  of  Egypt.  As  these 
letters  are  quite  distinct  from  Ihe  main  body  of  the 
book,  and  are  pl-iinly  not  the  work  of  its  author,  they 
will  be  discussed  separately  (§  7). 

The  contents  of  Ihe  history  proper,  which  begins  at 
2  ig.  are  as  follows  :— 

\  preT^ice,  uii»uncing  ih«  subject  of  his  work,  the 

-■---'-   ■--   ----^^  hi,  malenal,  uhI  the  character 

run  (319.11).      Story  of  Helkajotui, 


_     _^h  U  obolned 

d  aim  of  his  own  laboan 


K  hisb-pricsthood  changed  hands.  el'pcciaJly  the  m 
«on  knd  Jiienelam  {chap.  «>  '   -^-^  -  -'----i- -' 


of  ibe  inbaUiai 
Judas  and  hii  t 


i,.(S^).    Th.. 

Eleanr,  and  a!' ihe  k>^  ynulhs  with  their  noiher  (chapa.  S/). 
The  icmainder  of  Ihe  book(cbapi.  SOS)  is  laken  upwith  rha 
b'MOTT  of  Ihe  wan  waged  bjr  Judas  Maccabcui.  The  corre- 
■pmdences  with  iMacc  (oftenofonly  a  very  general  character) 
are  Ihe  fbtlowing;— chap.  8=1  Mace  8i-4i7;  B=t  Macc.S 
i-n:  10i4=iMac<i4i6-u:  IOi4-3>-iMace,  t;  11- 1  Mace.  4 

at-u;*  i3io-4;-iMacc^fii4.«i  is^iMacc«iT-«3:  Hy:- 

ihUccT.    ThebeokchHeawiihthedeaihoribe  haled  Syrian 

leader,  Nicuar,  in  Ihe  taltk  of  Beth-honm,  161  b.c    Epilogua 

of  the  author  (li37-3»>- 

According  lo  the  author's  own  slalement  (2a3^), 

a  Mace,  is  merely  an  epitome  of  a  larger  work,  consist- 
a.  SABnM.  '"B  of  'fi™  books,'  composed  by  one 
a,  aoBivH.  j^^ij  i^f  C)Tcne.      Beyond  this  statement 

nothing  is  known  concerning  this  Jason 


His  n 


andw 


o  fqrtber  evidence  of  the  use  of  his  history  t^  other 
writers.  The  words  of  the  epitomist  plainly  imply  that 
his  own  labours  consisted  solely  in  abridging  and 
popularising  Ihe  work  of  Jason,  upon  which  he  relied 
for  all  Ihe  ^cls  narrated.  As  the  book  ilself  contains 
no  evidence  10  Ihe  contrary,  it  is  only  necessary  to  ask 
what  woe  Ihe  sources  used  by  the  older  writer  in  com* 
piling  his  history. 

It  is  evident,  first,  (hat  'Jason'  was  not  acquainted 
with  [  Mace,*     This  iaa  appears  both  from  the  frequent 


eapedilU 


181.  I  7; 


ofiheoldeu 


jr^-f-o^ 


^%i 


id  in  the.  book  a  c 
also  faek>w,  1 6,  first  note. 


and  very  noticeable  disagreement  with  thai  book,  la 
order  of  events,  chronology,  and  statements  of  fact ; 
and  also  from  Ihe  absence  of  considerable  interesting 
and  imponani  material  contained  in  iMacc,,  which 
could  hardly  have  been  thus  omitled  altogether  in  a 
work  of  this  character,  if  it  had  been  known  10  its 
author.  For  the  same  reasons,  the  supposition  of  a 
common  written  source  (or  sources)  is  to  be  rejected. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  passage  common  lo  the  two  books 
where  (he  hypothesis  of  a  single  document  underlying 
both  accounts  seems  probable.  Moreover,  from  the 
character  of  the  narrative  of  a  Mace. ,  most  modem 
scholars  have  concluded  that  the  sources  at  Jason's  dis- 
posal were  mainly  oral.'     The  accoiml  he  gives  is  fre- 

often  bearing  Ihe  marks  that  point  to  an  eye-witness. 

vnled  in  a  Hue  as  havini'  occuned  afler  ihe'deaih  arAnliocliui 
Epiphan^-      -^■---■- .-.:.--.i— -...- ■-    .        .. 


.ilh'^  <l 


I  Mac 


iis- 


Iter  expedition  of  Lyua&  In  1*3  fi.c. — vii.,  the  o 
^ligious  freedom  to  the  Jews.    Thcsioryof  ihisrtcc 


5,<!Ii 


■.»• 


that  1  Macc.  eiveg  ihe  Irue  hisroiy  ai>d  cbrctnoloay  of  these 
opedilions ;  Ihe  way  in  which  ihey  are  confui^  fn  sMacc 
is  (hen  best  eiplained  by  luppwing  ihal  Jason  relied  for  hii 

having  written  records  at  bis  disposaL 

There  are  many  other  indications  pointing  in  the 
same  direction. 


are  lurraini  out  of  then-  proper  place  arid 
rnis  regarding  Ihe  Syrian  leader  Timatheui. 
d  :  yel  he  appear!  again  repentedly  in  the 


m  likely  ihal  Iht 


T£r?^o5l«tiDnrf 


.""^r 


the  character  of  the  history  of  which  3  Macc. 
the  abridgment  can  best  be  explained  by  supposing 


e  Mac 


ruggle; 


depend  mainly  on  oral  accounts  ;  that  he  did 
not  receive  his  information  directly  from  those  who  had 
themselves  taken  pan  in  these  events,  but  only  after  it 
had  passed  through  other  hands  ;  and  Ihal  he  was 
often  unequal  10  Ihe  task  of  criticising  and  arranging 
the  material  thus  obtained.  As  for  the  'lellers'  tran- 
scribed in  919-37  1116-38,  il  is  plain  that  Ihey  were 
manufactured  entire. 

The  question  to  what  extent  the  work  before  us  is  to 
be  regarded  as  (hat  of  Ihe  epitomist  is  one  of  consider- 
aUedifficulty.  Il  seems  probable,  on  the  whole,  thai  the 
method  generally  pursued  by  him  in  abridging  the  work 
of  Jason  was  to  omit  lai^  portions  entire,  and  to  write 
out  others  wilh  little  or  no  alteration.  (See  especially 
Grimm,  16  f. ;  Willrich,  Judtn  a.  Griaien,  66. ) 


original  wording,  laiher  than 


nlikelytbai^ 
:ardedas 


lo  Ibc  t 


le  older 


.f  the  f 


7li«4/,wl 
ce2i9jf.,ai 


what  has  just  been  said  concerning  the  sources 
at  Jason's  disposal,  and  the  way  in  which  be  used  them, 

s.  mMM  i;'/^';,'"  ■  """■     

lo    a    decidedly   unfavourable 
1  So  Grimm,  SchOier,  ZOckler,  Wil 


yLiOogle 
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regard.  In  the  large  part  that  runs  parallel  to 
J  Mace ,  comparison  affords  an  excellent  basis  for 
judgment  Hi  to  the  relative  value  of  the  two  accounts. 

Id  the  cases  where  they  disagree  in  slaiements  of  fact, 
it  ti  generally  beyond  question  that  ttte  rqiresenlatioa 
in  a  Mace,  is  incorrect.  The  order  of  events  in 
a  Mace ,  also,  even  in  places  where  it  might  seem 
quite  plausible  if  we  had  no  means  of  testing  it  from 
without,  is  often  shown  by  the  clear  and  conasient 
■ucount  of  I  Mace  to  be  in  reality  sadly  confused. ' 
The  careful  chronology  of  the  first  book,  moreover, 
has  no  pamllel  in  the  second.  Events  are  indeed 
occasionally  dated  according  to  the  Seleucid  era.  and  on 
the  whole  correctly  ;  but  the  distorted  order  of  events 

leading  (see  Conims.  on  11 33  and  11 1  4).  so  that  many 
have  been  led  to  assume  a  peculiar  way  of  reckoning 
the  Seleucid  era  for  the  chronology  of  this  book.'  In 
13i  (i  Maca  610)  the  dale  given  is  certainly  incorrect. 

The  contrast  in  selection  and  treatment  of  materia] 
caused  by  the  diflerence  of  aim  in  the  two  books  is  also 
strongly  marked.  The  mm  o(  the  writer  of  i  Mace,  is 
limply  that  of  a  historian  1  the  epitomist  of  Jason,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  in  view  primarily  the  edifitation  and 
entenainmenl  of  his  rellow^counirymeo.  So  he  himself 
informs  us  {2is-^'-  cp  611^,  etc.),  and  the  fact  ii 
abundantly  illustrated  in  the  book.  It  may  be  partly 
due  to  this  parenetic  aim  of  the  epitomijt  that  certain 
incidents  of  minor  importance  receive  so  much  space, 
and  are  so  overdrawn  ;  the  fact  must  be  emphasised, 
however,  that  most  of  the  e]taggeration  of  statement 
and  description  which  is  so  prominent  a  feature  of 
9  Mace,  was  probably  due  to  the  oMer  work.  It  is 
plain  that  Jason  was  a  iralous  Jew,  and  thai  his  book 
wai  intended  chiefly  for  his  Jewish  brethren.  It  svould 
■eem  that  to  him.  as  10  the  epilomisl,  the  probability  of 
a  story  was  a  matter  of  little  imporianc*.  provided  it 
were  interesting  and  patriotic  (see  Willrich,  64  JT). 
Examples  are  plentiful. 

Thus,  ilic  long  dHcription  of  the  tonurs  and  death  of  the 

The  iKounl  of  the  dt^Tof  Ihe  palrin  ^^-  <M  j"-1!i^is°in  the 

t  death,  othn  to  become  a  Jew  (f.  17). 
iiioni  u  lilt  l«ii.    Tbnl  the 
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■mplei,  Mse  eipeciilly  Suio  IVtiii  lIsiKMt  [S«  ■]» 
OK1A5,  |l7/:.<..»]  ,     _ 

suiemrnti  (already  referred  to  in  |  a)  leArdlng  Lyuu  nnd  hu 
upediiioni ;  the  Riiileading  accounts  of  ihecafnpufnt  of  Jodu 

the  year  T64  (chap.  10),  alihouKh  he  U  made  to  play  an  important 

Philip  in  >>9iiflulyconlradicled  in  ISa),  itie  nuuer  ui  quei- 
lion  being  one  of  connderable  imponance,  luch  as  only  a  his- 
torian  udH  was  neither  well.infDrmed  nor  careful  could  thus  deal 
whh.  In  11 11^  we  have  ■  (spurious)  letler  wriiitn  by 
Anliocbus  Eupalor,  the  incceMorof  Epiphanes,  jiving  the  officer 
Lysiasui^ruclionsconcemihff  his  firM  campaign  in  ]udsa<cpalw 
ItJiiX  We  know  from  I  Mace  (*  M  J^iowevti.  thai  this 
lanM  eipedilian  of  Ly>ia>  was  ended  Ihe  year  before  the  death 
of  Enphaius.    In  lOjil  ii  Haled  thai  the  rededicaiion  of  the 

the  conliary,  fmni  1  Mace.  4  ca.ij  (cp  1  ;^  that  the  length  of  the 
interval  wMthre.  yen  (i6S-.6s  B.C.).  In  16  ji  js  it  i»  plainly 
assumed  that  the  Acta  was  in  Ilic  possession  of  the  Jews  at  the 
lime  of  Ihe  death  of  Nicanor.  In  reality,  it  was  occupied  by 
the  Syrians  until  the  tinu  of  SinHn. 

The  passage  13  'S'^i  affords  a  striking  example  of  perversion 
of  the  truth  (or  the  sake  of  Elorifying  the  lews.  The  successive 
defeats  eiperienced  by  Juilai  and  hi<  allie*  in  163,  as  a  result 
of  which  they  were  reduced  ta  dire  evlremiljcs  (1  Alace  047-s^), 
appear  in  iMacc.  as  a  succession  of  brilliant  and  decisive 

Still  another  feature  of  the  book  not  calculated  to  increase 

Si!Iac™&^3a4.^*33/"'&w'*>0>9^Tle°lSH'(^p*'i1"7)° 
I!ii9-t6.  How  far  thii  feature  may^  due  to  the  epitomist, 
rather  than  to  Jason,  is  a  legitimate  queition.  It  teemi  most 
probable,  however,  from  what  we  know  both  of  the  taste  and 
of  the  aim  of  Jason,  and  of  Ihe  method  of  the  epitomist,  that  all 


When  all  has  been  said  regarding  the  unhistorical  and 
untrustworthy  character  of  the  book,  the  fact  remains  that 
its  value  as  history  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable  From 
the  character  of  the  sources  used  by  Jason  (g  3)  it  is  evident 
that  be  must  have  preserved  sonte  valuable  materiaL 
The  fact  that  the  book,  although  written  quite  inde- 
pendently of  I  Mace,  agrees  with  it  in  a  great  many 
points  is  to  be  mentioned  in  its  favour.  In  still  olho' 
points  its  statements  are  confirmed  by  those  of  Josephus 


(Grim, 
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many    parts  of  the   history  c 
which  we  are  atrrady  well   informed,   a  Mace  adds 

reason  to  doubt.  If  used  with  great  caution,  it  ihiu 
furnishes  a  welcome  supplement  to  our  oiher  sources  of 
information.  There  is  hardly  a  chapter  in  the  book 
that  does  not  yield  something  that  can  be  utilised.  It 
is  probable  thai  too  much  confidence  has  been  placed 
in  chaps.  8^  by  commentators  and  historians.  The 
temptation  to  this  is  very  strong,  inasmuch  as  our 
information  regarding  the  period  just  preceding  Ihe 
Maccabaean  wars  is  almosl  entirely  Kmited  to  the 
statements  of  this  book.  There  is  really  do  ground 
whatever  (apart  from  this  very  lack  of  the  means  of 
correcting  the  statements  of  the  writer)  for  supposing 
that  the  book  is  more  irustwonhy  here  than  elsewhere' 
It  is.  on  the  contrary,  only  with  the  greatest  leserve 
that  this  portion  may  be  used  at  alL 

That  our  a  Mace,  was  written  in  Greek  is  beyond 
question.     The  words  of  Jerome.  '  The  second  book  of 
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to  the  contrary.  It  follows,  in  view  of  what  has  been 
said  regardmg  Ihe  method  of  the  epitomist  (g  a),  that 
the  work  of  Jason  of  Cyrene  must  also  have  been  written 
in  Greek,  as  would,  indeed,  have  seemed  probable  on 
other  grounds.  The  language  of  a  Mace  is,  in  general, 
similar  to  that  found  in  the  best  Greek  writers  of  the 
last  centuries  B.C. ,  and  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era,  this  remark  applying  as  well  to  the  passages  cer- 
tainly composed  by  the  epitomist  (219-31 1637-39)  as  to 
Ihe  main  body  of  the  book.  The  vocabulary  is  exten- 
sive ;  iwai  Xryd/ura  and  words  or  phrases  employed  in 
an  unusual  way  are  frequently  met  with ;  see  Grimm, 
7,  and  Ihe  list  (compiled  by  Westcoil)  in  Rawlinson, 
540.  The  style  is  generally  ensy  and  flowing,  idio- 
matic, and  well-balanced.  fioth  in  the  construction 
of  periods  and  in  the  use  of  the  favourite  rhetorical 
devices  of  Ihe  .Mexandrine  writers,  a  considerable  dcEiee 
of  skill  is  shown.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  common 
faults  of  this  school  of  writers,  an  overloaded  and  art!- 
licial  style,  and  an  ill-judged  striving  after  rhetorical 
eflect ,  are  not  absent.  On  the  whole,  the  book  occupies, 
in  point  of  language  and  style,  a  position  between 
3  Mace  and  4  Mace  ;  not  attaining  the  high  level  of 
the  latter,  thoi^h  Sai  superior  to  the  former.'  An  un- 
pleasant peculiarity,  which  appears  in  all  parts  of  the 
history,  is  Ihe  use  of  abusive  epithets  or  phrases  when 
enemies  of  the  Jews,  or  others  of  whom  the  writer  dis- 
approves, are  mentioned.  Sec  831 15  3.  As  a  narrator. 
It  Is  hardly  permissible,  however,  to  draw  this  conchiiioa 
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tbe  wriler  displays  no  remarkable  pUs.  He  is  fond  of 
eiaggerating  details,  of  painting  scenes  bI  undue  length 
(see.  e.g.,  3ij-3i),  and  of  introducing  Ills  own  reflections, 
not  conienl  with  simple  slatemenis  of  fact.  The  way 
ID  which  (he  lortures  of  the  manyn  are  depicled  at 
length,  in  chaps.  0/ ,  is  an  especially  unpleasant  feature 
of  the  book  to  modem  readers.  TTiere  is  occasionally 
a  lack  of  conneclion  between  the  parts  of  the  narrative, 
and  an  appearance  of  awkwardness  of  composition,  due 
in  part  no  doubi  lo  the  omission  of  considerable  portions 
of  tbe  original  work.  The  arrangement  of  the  material 
is  purely  chronological  (the  passage  lOi-S  seems,  il  is 
true,  to  have  been  inienlionally  removed  from  its  proper 
place  :  cp  v.  g/. ),  and  in  our  epitome,  si  least,  there  is  no 
formal  indication  of  successive  divisions,  except  el  IO9/' 

Tbe  aim  of  (he  book  to  edify  and  instruct  the  Greek- 
Speaking  Jews—an  aim  which  seems  to  have  chaiaclerised 
.  «.ii_i-_,  Jason's  work  as  well  as  this  epitome— has 
^*S£^  r„i™i  m».l..  .,™d,  II  ,).  Tl; 
*  ^r^_^  *nter  wished  to  strengthen  Ihe  faith  of 
■»*  "^  his  fellows ;  lo  glorify  the  Jevfs,  as  the 
chosen  people  under  God's  espedal  proleclion,  and  tbe 
templeat  Jerusalem,  as  the  holiest  of  all  places  :  toshow 
how  unbilbfulness  to  Ihe  national  religion  brought  sure 
desirnction  (413-17  1239-49),  and  how  through  Judas 
Maccabeeus,  Ihe  leader  of  (he  faithful  of  (he  people  and 
the  ins(rumen(  of  God's  providence,  (he  delivetance  of 
tbe  nation  was  wrought.  In  all  parts  of  Ihe  book  this 
didactic  purpose  appears  prominently  in  one  form  or 
another.  The  altitude  of  Ihe  writer  is,  in  general,  not 
thai  of  a  historian,  but  rather  (and  professedly)  (hat  of 
a.  religious  teacher:  see  especially  3i^  i'S-'j  G'7-» 
6n-i7  85/  1243-H5  18?/.  I6J-1D.  The  mos(  interes(- 
ing  feature  of  the  religious  teaching  of  Ihe  book  is  its 
eipiession  of  faith  ia  (he  resurrection  of  ihe  dead  (cp 
EscHATOLOGV,  §  6g) ;  see  especially  12tj-4S,  and  cp 
79  II  T4)S  I44A.  In  no  other  of  (he  few  passages  in 
pie-Christian  Jewish  literature  in  which  this  belief 
appears  is  it  so  clearlj  and  emphatically  expressed. 
Some  have  thought  (o  find  in  3  Mace,  a  Pharisee  party 
documen(  (Bertboldt.  £ini.  1S13,  p.  1069;  Geiger. 
l/niir..  a.g  /:].*  arguing  especially  from  146, 
where  Judas  is  represented  as  Ihe  leader  of  Ihe 
Assideans,  but  also  from  (he  religions  tone  of  (he  book, 
and  from  (he  ungende  way  in  which  (he  priests  are 
tiandled  (con(ras(  i  Mace).  Il  is  beyond  question  that 
all  (he  sympslhies  of  the  writer,  both  in  religious  and 
in  political  matters,  must  have  been  wi(h  the  Pharisees  ; 
but  we  are  hardly  justified  in  going  beyond  this  general 
conclusion.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  polemic 
against  the  Saddueees  (such  as  Bertholdt  saw  in  1243/.); 
and  (he  book,  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  i(,  is  cer- 
(ainl)r  not  a  party  document. 

One  chief  aim  of  Ihe  writer,  beyond  doubt,  was  to 
bring  about  a  more  perfect  uni(y  of  (he  Jews  by 
strengthening,  especially  among  (he  Jews  of  Egyp(,  Ihe 
feeling  of  nadoiial  pride  and  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
orthodox  religion  and  worship  ;  in  this  way  and  in  other 
ways  be  sought  to  keep  tbem  in  close  connection  with 
their  brethren  of  Palestine.'  This  purpose  explains  in 
the  mos(  satisfaHoiy  way  the  prefixing  of  (he  two  teders 
to  the  book  (see  below,  g  7).  It  also  accounts  for 
another  exlernal  peculiarity  of  a  Mace.  Many  scholars 
since  Ewald  (C  V/  4&16,  n. )  have  remarked  the  promin- 
ence given  in  tlie  plan  of  the  book  not  only  to  (he  feas( 
celebrating  Ihe  death  of  Nicanor.  wi(h  (he  inslilulion  of 
which  Ihe  whole  history  comes  to  an  end,  bul  also  to 
the  feast  of  the  rededicalion  of  the  temple,  the  descrip- 
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be  purely  vbiinnr- 

*  Cp  alio  Wellh.,  P>.  ■>.  SadJ.,  gi. 

I  It  may  berwnaiktdthit  there  ii  no  concluiive  evidence  that 
Miiim  w»  ihiml  by  luDn.  It  it  ptrbipiinod  likely  (hai  in 
an  tbe  BHBireitatioiu  of  it  vhich  ire  lo  noticeable  in  i  Mmcc. 
aba  band  of  tin  mkomist  is  to  be  recof^nised;  and  Ibatthtiis 
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tion  of  which  closes  tbe  first  half  of  Ihe  book,  Ihe 
passage  lOi-Sapparendy  being  removed  for  this  purposa 
from  its  proper  place.      The  account  of  the  inslilution 

point  for  Jason  lo  bring  his  book  to  a  close  al,  in  any  case. 
This  would  have  been  just  the  kind  of  ending  best  suited 
to  his  general  purpose;  cptheendingof  3  Mace.  (7ig/), 
afK3ther.andofJudith(Lal.Vulg.).  The  author's  aim  not 
being  thai  ofa  historian,  there  vias  no  need  for  him  to  go 
on  and  narratetbedeath  ofjudas  ;  his  purposewas  fully 
accomplished  without  (hat.  The  transposition  of  ]Oi-a. 
however,  is  probably  lo  be  attributed  to  (heepiiomist,  who 
saw  how  the  plan  of  the  book  could  thus  be  made  sub- 
servient (0  his  more  definite  aim,  increased  significanca 
being  thereby  given  both  to  the  Nicapor  feast  and  to 
the  feast  of  Ihe  Dedication,  I'hese  were  l/u  two  Mac- 
caiaan  /easts,  by  Ihe  observance  of  which  the  Jews  of 
the  Diaspora  could  share,  as  in  no  other  outward  way, 
in  the  national  glory  of  thai  siniggle.*  Further  evidence 
of  (his  same  purpose  may  very  likely  be  found  in  (he 
manner  in  which  (he  wri(er  takes  every  opportunity  (o 
magnify  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  ;  see.  for  example,  2 19 
3i9  5is  14i3  31  15 iB,  also  S>/.  Git-»  ISu  IGsi.  etc. 
Thus  10  dwell  upon  the  indisputable  fact  (hat  the  (rue 
centre  of  Judaism  was  at  Jerusalem,  was  (o  emphasize 
the  national  unity,  and  Ihe  ground  of  it.  That  the 
purpose  of  (he  writer  was  (o  impress  upon  the  Egyptian 
Jews  the  duty  of  worshipping  at  Jerusalem,  or  lo  dis- 
parage (he  worship  ax  the  temple  of  Leonlopolis  (Raw- 
linson,  544 ;  Willrich.  66),  there  seems  (a  be  no 
sufficient  reason  to  su[q>ose. 

There  is  good  ground  for  believing  that  (he  epi(omist 
lived  and  wrote  in  Alexandria.      His  maxery  of  (he  best 
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schools,  would  not.  indeed,  of  themselves  be  sufficient  lo 
establish  the  conclusion.  Such  training,  more  or  less 
thorough,  was  10  be  bad  in  all  parts  of  Ihe  '  Hellen- 
istic* world.  The  presence  of  ihelellers  addressed  lo  the 
Jews  of  Egypt  at  the  beginning  of  this  book,  however, 
combined  with  the  fact  that  all  the  earliest  allusions  to 
a  Mace,  (see  g  8)  come  directly  or  indirectly  from 
Alexandria,  must  be  regarded  as  very  strong  evidence. 
'  Regarding  Ihe  dale  of  the  epitome,  no  very  dcRnile 

male  to  argue  from  I637,  '  the  dty  from  Ihat  time  on- 
wards being  in  Ihehands  of  (he  Hebrews.'  Ihat  the  al}ridg- 
ment  was  completed  before  r33  (when  Jerusalem  was 
taken  by  Aniiochus  SidBes) ;  for  these  words  are  a  mere 
flourish,  designed  lo  give  the  book  a  proper  close.  Il 
is  to  be  observed  (hat  in  ISji  there  is  a  reference  to  the 
book  of  Esther,  which  was  written  probably  not  earlier 
than  130  B.C.  (so  Cornill,  Kauttsch.  Wellh.  //CW, 
30a/).  It  follows  Ihat  even  Ihe  work  of  Jason  (10 
which  (his  verse  certainly  belonged)  musi  have  been 
written  later  Ihan  this.  This  conclusion,  i(  may  be 
added,  is  confirmed '  by  tbe  internal  evidence  of  the 
book  ;  the  author  ap[>earing  everywhere  as  one  who 
was  al  some  distance,  both  in  place  and  time,  from 
■he  events  he  describes.  On  the  olher  hand,  our 
3  Mace  was  known  both  10  Phito  and  10  the  wriler 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (see  3  B).  though  unknown 
lo  Josephus.  It  seems  therefore  most  probable,  on 
Ihe  whole,  that  the  epitomisi  put  forth  his  work  near 
the  close  of  Ihe  '  .... 
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It  is  due  to  the  fscl  of  Jason's  distance  from  the  scene 


aim,  Ihat  he  shows  so  lillle  interest  in  the  family  to 
which  Judas  belonged,  and  in  its  subsequent  history. 
In  ii}.  which  contains  apparently  his  whole  account  of 
the  uprising  at  Modein.  nothing  is  said  of  the  brothers 
of  Judas,  and  they  are  nowhere  given  any  special 
prominence :  though  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  wish  to 
disparage  ihem.'  Maltathias  is  nowliere  mentioned. 
The  fact  Is,  the  fortunes  of  the  Hasmonsan  house  were 
not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  purpose  of  Jason's 
book,  or  with  his  own  interests.  The  case  of  Ihe  writer 
of  I  Mace.  aBbrds  a  striking  contrast  in  this  respect, 
for  he  not  only  lived  in  Palestine,  but  also  seems  to 
have  been  B  personal  friend  of  the  Hasmon^an  leaders. 
It  has  already  (g  i)  been  noticed  that  there  stands 
at  (he  beginning  of  the  book  of  a  Mace.  (lt-2ie)  what 
_,  -tj,,  __.  purports  to  be  the  copy  of  certain  official 
«™i  ilL™  '«»'«"  «"'  "T  *e  J^s  of  Palestine  to 
nxea  lemn.  ,jj^  ^^  ^^^  j^^  professed  aim  of 
these  lelten.  as  appears  from  I91S  2i6(cp  108),  is  to 
stir  up  Ihe  Egyptian  Jews  to  observe  (he  feast  of  the 
Dedication.  The  character  of  the  Greek  in  which  the 
letters  are  written  shows  Ihat  they  cannot  be  attributed 
either  (o  Jason  of  Cyrene  or  to  the  epitomist :  on  the 
other  hand,  (hey  are  joined  as  closely  as  possible  [0  the 
epi(oniis(*s  prologue,  2 19  beginning  with  'Now  as  con- 
cerning Judas.' etc.  (liSiKaTiTir'IoOlav,  it.T.X.},  and 
making  mention  imniediately  of  the  '  purificaiion  of  the 
great  temple,  and  the  dedication  of  the  aliar.' 

i  TheJSnt  Ittter,  1 1-9  (regarding  the  precise  point 
at  which  it  ends,  see  next  par.),  contains  little  more  than 
the  request  (hat  the  feast  be  kep(.<  It  is  plain  Ihat  the 
writer  did  nol  have  in  mind  the_^rif  iaitilulinH  of  this 
feast  in  Egypt.  On  the  contrary,  as  is  evident  from  v. 
g,  and  from  the  ^t  that  not  a  word  is  said  about  the 
observance  of  the  feast  in  Palestine,  those  (o  whom  the 
letter  was  addressed  were  supposed  (o  l)C  already 
familiar  with  the  ctislom.  and  10  have  themselves 
observed  it ;  the  letter  is  merely  a  reminder.  The  real 
diflicultf  is  wilh  the  interpretation  0(  v.  }/.,  especially 
the  words  'We  have  written  (o  you  in  the  extremity, 
etc'  (■yrypd^owr  iiAb  t¥  rj  ffHif-a,  «.r.\.).  The 
'  extremity  of  tribulation '  that  came  upon  the  Jews  of 
Jerusalem  in  consequence  of  the  misdeeds  of  Jason  and 
his  party  could  hardly  refer  to  anything  else  than  the 
terrible  distress  under  Aniiochus  Epipbanes ;  and  this 
probability  is  confirmed  by  v.  8,  which  evidently  refers 
to  the  restoration  of  the  worship  of  the  temple  In 
i6s  B.C.  'In  (he  reign  of  Demetrius  (11.),  in  (he 
(Seleucid)  year  169'  (  =  144-143  B.C.),  these  (imes  were 
long  past.  Moreover,  nothing  is  said  about  the  contenis 
of  (hat  former  letter  (on  the  supposition  that  yeypi^iitr 
b  to  be  translated  by  a  past  tense,  as  is  generally  done). 
The  reader  who  supposes  that  he  is  hearing  abont  events 
of  143  B.C.,  suddoily  finds  himself  back  in  the  year 
165.  without  knowing  where  Ihe  transition  occurred. 

These  difficulties  have  been  vaslly  increased  by  the 
custom  now  in  vogue  of  joining  the  date  at  the  end  of 
V.  9  (otherwise  the  beginning  of  o.  lojtolhis  first  letter  (so 
Grimm;  Fritische,  .,4/0cr.  Cr.,- Reuss,  £)ai  .,4  T,- English 
RV ;  Swele,  OT  in  Greek:  and  most  recent  comms. ). 
In  this  way  the  Seleucid  year  188  (  =  114  B.  c. )  is  made  the 
date  of  the  letter  1 1-9  ;  that  is  (o  say,  Ihe  writer  reminds 
his  readers  of  a  leKer  sent  to  Ihem  nineteen  years  before, 
without  characterising  it,  or  showing  that  it  stood  In  any 
connection  wilh  Ihe  present  letter  or  with  the  insiitution 
of  the  Dedication  feast !  The  dale  must,  however,  on 
the  contrary,  be  joined  to  the  second  letter,  as  is  done  by 
the  well-nigh  universal  tradition  of  [he  early  church, 
represented  by  the  best  Greek  MSS,  and  the  Syriac  and 
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Latin  versions.  (See  further  below, )  As  for  v.  j.  the 
obvious  solution  of  all  the  difficulties  mentioned  is  to 
put  a  peiiod  after  '  you '  \liiu»).  The  verb  (-yeypd^- 
a-iur")  is  to  be  translated  In  the  only  natural  way,  as 
epistolary  perfect,'  and  the  whole  verse  as  far  as  '  you ' 
(^iwiXtiiorrDi  ■  .  .  u>iii>)  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  date 
of  the  letter  1 1-9.  With  'in  the  extremity'  (it  ri 
e\i^iij  begins  the  real  business  of  the  letter  ;  the  writer 
reminding  his  readers,  in  a  fe«'  well-chosen  «tmls,  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  this  important  feast  was 
instituted.  The  whole  document  is  (hus  perfectly  com- 
prehensible, and  in  everyway  well  suited  to  its  purpose, 
ii.  The  second  letter.  lio-2.8,  has  generally  seemed 
even  more  troublesome  than  the  first.  Acconling  to  the 
accepted  view,  it  purports  10  have  been  sent  to  the  Jews 
of  Egypt  by  Judas  Mnccabeeus  and  others  in  authority 
al  Jerusalem,  soon  after  the  death  of  Aniiochus  Epi- 
pbanes, its  purpose  being  to  announce  the  institution  of 
ihe  Dedication  feast.  It  thus  becomes  necessary  al  once 
lo  tirand  it  as  a  shameless  forgery,  because  of  ihe  many 
things  it  contains  which  are  incongruous  with  the 
supposidon  of  such  an  origin,  and  especially,  because  of 
the  strange  story  of  the  death  of  Antiochus  (lij-i6), 
which  flatly  contradicts  all  the  other  accounts  of  that 

Ii  may  be  doubted,  howe^'cr.  whether  the  current 
view  of  this  leiier  is  correct.  It  is  hardly  less  evident 
here  than  in  the  case  of  the  first  letter  that  the  writer 
could  not  have  had  in  mind  the  injlilutiim  of  the 
Hanukka  in  ^ypl.  There  is  no  account  given  of  the 
purification  of  the  temple  and  Ihe  restoration  of  (he  wor- 
ship by  Judas  ;  (here  is  nothing  to  indicate  Ihat  a  new 
feast  is  being  instituted  ;  nothing  definite  is  said  about 
Ihe  particular  manner  of  observing  It.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  taken  for  granted  (just  as  in  the  former  letter)  that 
Ihe  feast,  and  the  mode  of  celebrating  it.  have  long  been 

Ihe  fact  that  all  mention  of  the  celebration  is  confined 
to  the  two  verses  1 18  2ii,  both  of  which  have  plainly 
the  air  of  dealing  with  matters  of  course.  The  im- 
pression naturally  made  by  2it,  besides,  is  Ihat  the  war 
menlioned  is  a  thing  of  the  past  ;  Judas  MaccatKeus  Is 
thought  of  as  one  who  has  already  passed  off  Ihe  stage. 
As  for  the  'Antiochus'  of  I  ij-i6,  it  is  quite  incredible 
that  Epipbanes  should  have  been  intended  by  the  writer 
It  is  nol  likely  that  any  story  of  Ihe  Maccabiean  struggle 
was  more  widely  familiar  than  that  of  the  manner  of 
Epipbanes'  death.  It  is  a  most  significant  fact,  more- 
over, that  shortly  before  the  dale  prefixed  10  this  letter. 
IS4B.C.,  Antiochus  VII.  SidEIes.  who  had  been  a  bitter 
enemy  of  Ihe  Jews  (see  SchUrer,  1  mo-mi),  had  perished 
in  an  expedition  against  the  Parthians.*  Nor  is  this  the 
only  coincidence  to  be  noted.  At  Ihe  end  ot  the  year 
135  B.C.  (three  years  after  Ihe  death  of  Antiochus 
Sideles),  the  allies  of  Ptolemy  Physkon  triumphed  at 
last  in  Palestine.  Alexander  Zablnas,  who  came  to  (he 
(brone  at  thai  lime,  had  been  introduced  into  the  struggle 
by  Ptolemy,  and  was  himself  an  Egyptian.  He  at  once 
mode  friends  wilh  John  Hyrcanus  and  (he  Jews  (Jos. 
Ant.  liii.  9-}}.  So  the  year  134  B.C.  was  a  singularly 
appropriate  one  for  the  sending  (or  forging)  of  such  a. 
leller  as  this  from  (he  Jews  of  Palestine  (o  those  of  Egypt. 
It  would  seem  lo  be  the  reasonable  hypothesis,  therefore, 
that  the  writer  (or  forger)  of  this  letter  intended  it  as  a 
reminder  lo  the  Egyptian  Jews  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
preceding  one  ;  and  Ihat  he  gave  il  the  date  (134  B.C.) 
which  corresponds  exactly  with  its  contents.  It  may  be 
added  as  further  proof,  that  the  person  who  put  these 
two  letters  together  in  Iheir  present  order  certainly  re- 
garded Ihe  second  as  belonging  to  a.  later  dale  than  the 
first.  As  for  ihe  names  menlioned  in  1  la.  '  Arislobutus ' 
is  probably  the  well-known  Jewish  sage,  who  flourished 
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in  ihesecoDd  centtuy  B.C.'  We  do  not  know,  however, 
that  be  wu  \a  any  sense  Ihe  'preceptor'  either  or 
Ptolemy  PhiLometor  (181-146)  or  of  Ptolemy  Physkon 

(146-117}.  The  'Judas'  in  this  verse  i£  probably  due 
to  Ibe  blunder  of  a  translator  or  scribe.  What  is  re- 
quired at  this  point  is  'the  council  of  the  Jews'  (^ 
ftfovaia  tUt  'louiufur).  as  the  Syriac  actually  reads 
{probably  a  fortunate  conjecture).      If  our  Greek  letter 

seems  not  unlikely  (see  next  coL,  begin.  )i  the  mistake 
would  be  very  easy. 

Thii  second  letter  is,  moreover,  fmm  beginning  to 
end  a  documeol  of  very  considerable  interest.  Its 
several  parts.*  which  seem  at  hrst  sight  to  have  little  to 
do  with  one  another  or  with  tbe  avowed  purpose  of  the 
whole,  are  all  found  on  closer  examination  to  be  written 
with  the  aim  of  showing  tbe  true  importance  of  the 
Maccabtean  feast  of  the  Dedicaiioo.  The  writer  sets 
himself  the  task  of  demonstrating  at  length  i/i  hisloricat 
rating  ai  the  same  lime  in  other  ways 
m  Che  Maccabcean  period  and  the  other 
Ffincipal  epochs  of  the  nation's  life.  In  fact,  the  whole 
letter  might  well  be  entitled  :— The  Antecedents  of  tbe 
H^ukka  in  Jewish  Sacred  History. 

One  feature  of  the  writer's  demonstration  deserves 
especial  notice :  namely,  the  extent  to  which  it  is  based 
on  the  conception  of  die  Dedication  {^oins'/i^)  as  a 
mlaraliOH  of  Ihc  mcrtdArt  to  tbe  altar  and  ibe  temple.* 
Evidently  at  that  time  this  idea  had  a  most  prominent 
place  (perhaps  the  central  place)  in  current  Jewish 
thought  regarding  the  origin  and  meaning  of  this  feasL 
Apparently,  also,  the  writer  could  take  it  for  granted 
that  his  imdos  were  perfectly  bmiliar  with  this  fiaiture 
of  tbe  restoration  of  Ihe  worship  by  Judas,  as  well  as 
with  the  manner  of  observing  the  feast.  In  Ibe  passage 
2S-I4  Ihe  nature  of  the  writer's  argument  can  best  be 
seen  as  be  attempts  to  establish  the  series :  Moses, 
Solomon.  Nehemiah,  Jutlas  Maccabceos ;  each  of  whom 
was  connected  with  the  miraculous  appearance  or  re- 
□ewral  of  the  sacred  fire.  See  also  2  t,  cp  1 T9  (Jeremiah, 
Nehemiah.  Judas).  Another  point  in  which  Judas  is 
the  legitimate  successor  of  Jeremiah  and  Nehemiah, 
namely,  the  presfrving  and  handing  down  of  Ihe  sacred 
writings,  is  emphasised  in  2i^  13/. 

Tbe  question  of  the  authenticity  of  Ihe  two  letters  Is 
not  easily  answered.     It  has  been  shown  in  g  70  thai 

Th.  Tlwir  '^  contents  of  each  correspond  pafedly 
urthMtUdtr.  «;"''*»«*'  respective  dales  (.43  B.C.  for 
auiuaiiuuiijr.  ^j^  ^^^_  ^^^  ^^  j^  ^j^^  Second),  and 

with  their  avowed  purpose.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted, 
moreover,  thai  the  motive  which  produced  these 
writings  was  fell  as  strongly  in  Jerusalem  as  in 
Egypt.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  supposition 
that  many  such  letters  were  actually  sent.  Regarding 
Ibe  Gnt  letter,  it  must  be  said  thai  ill  very  common- 
place character  argues  in  its  bvour.  It  can  best  be 
tmderstood  on  tbe  supposition  that  it  is  in  fact  Just 
what  it  professes  to  be.  Tbe  second  letter  is  for  Ihe 
most  part  a  collection  of  incredible  stories ;  and  this 
bet  makes  it  less  likely  that  it  was  official  in  any  true 
■ense.  Sdll,  it  could  hardly  be  claimed  that  all  i^cial 
writings  of  the  Jerusalem  Jews  were  worthy  of  credence  ; 
or  that  a  scribe  with  a  thesis  in  religious  history  to 
prove,  and  a  vivid  imagination,  always  expressed  the 
sc^ioeit  views  of  those  whom  be  represented.  Perhaps 
tbe  most  thai  can  be  said  of  this  letter  is  that  it  may 
well  lie  genuine,  in  spile  Of  the  appearances  against  it ; 
and  that  it  undoubtedly  had  been  influential  among 
tbe  Jews  of  Egypt 
Scholar*  have  generally  agreed  thai  the  two  letters 
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are  of  diverse  authorship  (see  Grimm,  04  ;  Koslerl, 
Th.T,  1B98,  p.  76);  regarding  the  language  in  which 
each  was  written,  on  the  other  hand,  there  has  been 
great  diRerence  of  opinion.  See  Grimm.  33/ ;  Ewald, 
Oesch.,  4  610.  Whilst  it  has  not  been  shown  in  the  case 
of  either  letter  that  the  character  of  the  Greek  necessi- 
tates the  conclusion  that  il  is  a  translation,  yet  in  view 
of  the  large  number  of  Semitic  idioms,  and  the  fre- 
quency of  such  obscure  eipres.<iions  as  seem  to  suggest 
a  careless  translation,  it  is  on  the  whole  most  probable 
that  both  were  written  in  Aramaic  or  Hebrew.  In  1 10 
'and  Judas'  for  'of  the  Jews'  has  already  been  men- 
tioned as  possibly  due  to  careless  transcription  of  a 
Semitic  lext.  In  1 69  xol  tit  was  pronounced  by  Ewald 
[I.e.) '  absichtliche  Nachbildung  der  hebraischen  Farbe.' 
In  1 16  '  hewed  in  [neces '  (luCkt  wtxiitarret]  reminds  us 
of  the  Aramaic  phrase  {ytra  lapl  in  Dan.  Us  S19.  The 
difficulties  in  1  iS  are  probably  to  be  solved  by  making 
tbe  verse  end  with  the  word  'feasl  of  tabernacles' 
((TKi^ronry'at)'  ^nd  taking  tbe  remaining  words  (lal 
ToB  rupit  .  .  .  fftvioi)  as  the  supersiriplim  of  the 
long  discussion  which  occupies  the  remainder  of  the 
letter  (so  the  Syr.,  quite  correctly).'  This  and  Ihe 
following  sentences  have  then  a  dislinclly  Semitic  sound. 
See  also  tbe  (doubtful)  evidence  of  such  passages  as 
I719.J  26  (connection  of  clauses)  ij  /  Ewald  {I.e.) 
regarded  it  as  certain  that  the  translator  of  the  second 
letter  was  Ihe  epitomist  himself.  For  a  fuller  discussion 
of  this  whole  question,  see  ZATW  20iyl>i^ 

There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  doubting  that 
it  was  the  epiiomisi  himself  that  prefixed  these  two 
letters  to  Ihe  book.  It  is  of  course  possible  to  suppose 
that  it  was  a  later  editor  who  at  the  same  lime  inserted 
the  conjunction  («,  EV  'now-)  in  Si*  But  the  rest 
of  V.  19  certainly  belongs  to  If 
and  ils  fitness  to  establish  a 
letters  and  the  history  is  very  evident  When  we  take 
into  account  Ihe  tastes  of  the  epitomist.  his  definite 
aim  in  all  this  work  (g  5),  tbe  date  and  address  of  these 
letters  compared  with  the  probabledate  and  place  of  com- 
position of  his  book,  and  the  fact  that  all  copies  and  re- 
censions of  Ihe  work  contain  the  tellers  in  this  position 
and  order,  it  must  be  pronounced  extremely  probable 
that  the  epitomist  himself  prefixed  them  to  a  Mace. 

The  earliest  attestation  of  a  Maec,  is  in  Philo's  work 
enlitled  Qued  omnis  frotas  libtr.  in  which  undoubted 
8.  AttMUtbUL  <i'f«"'^"««  on  il  may  be  recognised, 

tSr„T^  as    has    been    fully   demonstrated    by 

^2^  Lucius  (£r««^«*„  37  J^).  Evidence 
.«>«nu>.  ^  ^^  mfluence  next  appears  in  the 
EfBStle  10  the  Hebrews,  11 35/^  where  the  writer  has 
in  mind,  beyond  question,  the  narrative  of  a  Mace.  6  iS- 
7*1.  The  word  'tortured'  (irufiirarfoflijira.),  v.  jj.  is 
derived  from  a  Macc.6i9»a  ;  '  obtain  a  better  resurrec- 
tion '  (fro  tpelrTorot  innrriatut  nJ^BWif)  strongly  re- 
minds us  of  3  Maee.Ts;  and  Ibe  word  'mockings' 
(iiaruyitiir),  v.  36,  was  very  likely  su^esled  by  a  Mace. 
7710.  where  il  stands  in  close  proximity  10  the  phrase 
just  referred  to.  (See  Bleek,  Si.  11.  Ar.,  1S53,  p.  339.) 
Again,  the  author  of  3  Maec.  shows  himself  acquainted 
with  Ihe  book  (see  col.  aBSi.  g  6)^  whilst  4  Mace. 
is  wholly  based  upon  it  (see  coL  aSBa.  §  a).  Il  is 
cited  further  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  v.  Hgj). 
Hippolytus  {De  Chrislo  tl  Anlichriilo.  chap.  49), 
Origen  (see  reff.  in  SchUrer.  741/ ),  and  very  frequently 
by  later  writers.  The  stories  of  the  martyrs,  especially, 
exercised  an  important  influence  among  both  J^ws  and 
Christians.  For  references  10  Jewish  literature  seeZuni, 
GolliiditHitlicke  Vorirdgc.  133;  and  for  the  later  Chris- 
tian lilerature  see  Grimm,  Comm.  133  /,  and  the  refer-' 
ences  in  SchUrer,  74a  (ETii.S.i,/).  J osephus  appears 
to  have  been  unacquainted  wiih  ihe  book. 

For  tbe  Greek   MSS  containing   a  Mace.,  and  for 

tbe  Syriac  translation,  see  above,  col.  aSfiy,  §  11,  iii. 

'  The  Greek  Kit  of  this  verse  in  FiiUKbe  b 
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(iSiBD;  SchlKltt,/«K»  nm  Crw"'.  1891  (w  TiZ,  1&3.  p. 
in) ;  and  on  Ihc  i«Kr> ;  CtSii,  '  Ou  SendKhrribcn  An  F^lii- 
tilKlucr  an  die  EgyfUiidi -judSischcn  Uemcinden'  (MGiVJ, 
'»77.  PP-  ■■■6.  49*1):  Btuilon,  'Tctrii  lEtlm  da  iuifs  de 
Vii\aiaat'<,ZATH^\Dtioff.  (1890D:  Kmers,  'SlrFkElng  dcr 
l™veninaM»kk.-(r*.7-,I.n.  .898,  pp.  W-jft);  C  C  Torrty, 
'DiiBrichiMakk.li-Zia/z.irrt'aOiijy  lioml:  B.  NiEH, 
Kriiikdtrb4l<Un  AfaJitaMitiatitr,  1900.  In  K>u.,  £h  /tA>*r. 
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THIRD  MACCABEES 

The  title  '  3  Maccabees '  is  unronunate,  for  the  book 

professes  to  record  events  which  occurred  during  Ihe 

ign  of  Ptolemy  (IV.)  Philopator  (933-904 

a  y     That  il  ^uld  have  been  classed 

is  due  to  its  being  a  narrative  of  per- 

seculion  of  Ihe  Jews  by  a  foreign  king. ' 

The  book  is  a  religious  novel  having  for  iu  subject 
the  triumph  of  the  Jews  over  their  enemies  through 
fl  />._•„!.  divine  intervention.  Their  persecutor  is 
i  OmtMlte.  ,(^  Eg^p,i„  king,  ™,  „(  ^^  hand, 

they  are  delivered  by  a  series  of  marvellous  occurrences. 
The  narrative  runs  as  follows  : — 

Alt<r  hii  victory  ova-  Antiochu)  Iht  GrsI  lU  Raphia  (917 
B.C.),  Pinleinv  vIiiB  Jeroulem,  and  tna  u  enicr  Ihe  leniple,  in 
iptte  of  the  fnolic  oppotition  of  priotii  and  people-  Just  ai 
bg  b  00  ihg  point  of  eiecuiing  bit  purpme,  he  ii  uriditn  from 
tieaven^  uid  falls  10  tiK  ffround  (I  t-ft  94).  RetDmlng  10  Alex- 
andria, bent  on  rev«n|c»  ne  u»inblei  all  the  feivi  of  Egypt 

be  butchered  loflelher.     It  is  necesury,  however,  fiisl  to  writ* 
down  their  namee.     Tbii  piovei  ui  endlts  tuk  because  of 

wiitiiu  Diuerials  in  Egi-pt 
savwlTc--" 

tie  let  \t 


^'■^f'f*  ">■ 


nuJIy, 


Jews  hi* 


and  ausinv  ttie  ckphaus  to  turn  upon  the  1 

■nd  irumpfi  them  to  d^  (S  >■«  >.>.'^The  «,,.  „  no.  ^«D- 

plelelir  turned  in  favoui  of  the  Jews.    They  are  >el  free  ul  once; 

'  1  so^mn  proclamuion  in  their  favour  is  leni  out.     wZb 


the  royal  perm 


ion.  they  kill 


ry  of  iheii  de 
ai  effected  to 


settinff  apart  the  days  o 
hen«fonh(».=-T.ji 

It  is  plam  from  this  synopsis  that  the  book  contains 
little  more  than  a  collection  of  the  most  incredible 
fables.  Moreovea-,  the  details  of  the  narratire  are  for 
the  most  part  so  absurd  and  so  self-contradictory  as  to 
be  merely  grotesque.  The  story  is  not  told  with  Ihe 
skill  that  might  give  it,  at  least  in  part,  the  air  of 
plausibility ;  the  author  only  heaps  one  exaggeration 
upon  another. 

The  book  as  we  have  it  is  evidently  not  complete ; 
the  banning  is  missing.     This  appears  not  only  from 
.  —.  the  operir^  words  ■  Now  when  Philo- 

WliXlOrt.  P='"'  '*"  *^"<'™/')^t  also  from 
"'»""^'  iw»».  disiinct  aJlusions  to  a  preceding  portion 
of  narrative  which  the  book  no  Umger  contains.  The 
most  slrikinj{  examples  are  It,  '  from  those  who  re- 
turned ' ;  1 3,  'the  [above  menlioi«d]  plot " ;  2aj,  ■  the 
1  Some  have  thought  to  find  another  title  in  the  problematic 
nnAifute^  which  appein  in  axinection  with  Hun^iA 
MUa  in  the  '  Synopsu  of  Athanaiius.'    See  below,  |  ;. 


boon  companions  already  mentioned.'  The  character 
and  extent  of  the  missing  portioD  can  be  inferred  with 
probability  from  the  indicatiotis  afforded  by  the  book 
in  its  present  form.  The  story  is  concerned  mainly 
with  the  triumph  of  Ihe  Jews  over  their  persecutors. 
This  part  of  the  narrative  seems  to  be  complete  ;  there 
is  nothing  to  indicate  that  any  other  tale  of  persecution 
bad  preceded,  whilst  the  contrary  impression  is  plainly 
given  by  IB  ^  2is  .^.  etc.  The  missing  portion  was 
probably  of  the  same  general  character  as  li-7 — i.e., 
it  formed  with  it  the  introduction  to  the  story  of  Ihe 

following  items: — fi)  Character  of  Ptolemy  and  his 
companions,  (i)  Coiidition  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt  (prob- 
•Ifly)-  (3)  Antecedents  of  Ihe  war  with  Antiochus. 
(4)  The  plot  against  Ptolemy's  life.  All  this  mighl 
have  been  contained  in  a  single  short  chapter ;  and  il 
is  probable  that  this  much,  and  no  TBon.  has  been 
accidentally  lost.  On  this  supposition,  the  book,  with 
elaborate  hblorical  introt" 


!   been  a 


TOimded  composition,  complete 
mem  of  a  larger  work.' 

The  original  language  of  3  Mocc.  was  Greek,  beyond 
question.  Its  author  had  at  bis  command  an  unusually 
4.  Lumua  '"^*  vocabulary  (see  the  introduclion  in 
Jzy  Zji  Grimm)  and  considerable  resources  of 
""^  '*y>*  rhetori^  Still,  the  result  of  his  labours 
is  far  from  pleasing.  The  style  is  bombastic  and  in- 
flated to  the  last  degree  ;  everything  is  embellished  and 
eiaggeraled.  The  impression  made  by  the  literary 
form  of  the  book  is  thus  similar  to  that  gained  from  its 
contents ;  il  is  an  in5i[Hd  and  wearisome  production, 
with  hardly  any  redeeming  features. 

The  question  whether  Ihe  narrative  of  3  Mace,  is  to 
any  considerable  extent  to  be  taken  seriously  can  hardly 
■  nirf«d~.i  ""S*-     Ths  beginning  of  the  book  sounds 

^^!^  '""^  *^'""^  •  ^"^  '^'  Ptoviding  of  some 
necessary  feature  of  the  construction  of  any  historical 
romance.  It  is  quite  anotho'  question  whether  the 
principal  narrative,  dealing  with  the  fortunes  of  the 
Jews,  has  any  basis  of  fact.  There  is  to  be  noticed 
especially  the  striking  resemblance  between  Ihe  story 
of  the  Jews'  deliverance  from  the  intoxicated  elephants 
and  the  account  given  by  Josephus  (t.  Af.2i).  of 
certain  events  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  (VII. )  Physcon. 
According  to  Josephus's  account,  which  is  very  brief, 
the  king  assembled  and  bound  all  the  Jews  of  Alei- 
andria.  and  exposed  them  to  be  trampled  upon  by  his 
elephants,  which  be  had  made  drunk.     The  elephants. 

them.  Moreover,  the  king  saw  a  'fearful  apparition' 
which  caused  him  to  cesise  from  his  purpose.  Il  is 
added  that  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  celebrate  this  day  of  their  deliverance.  Obvi- 
ously, we  have  here  the  same  story,  only  reduced  to 
its  simplest  form,  and  told  of  a  diHerent  king,  Il  must 
be  remarked,  also,  that  the  fabulous  character  of  Ihe 
story  is  not  done  away  with  even  in  the  form  given  by 
Josephus  ;*  and  further,  that  it  does  not  fit  well  into 
the  setting  he  has  given  it.  There  is  certainly  a  literary 
relationship  of  some  kind  between  the  two  versions 
(notice  especially  the  mention  of  the  apparition  in 
josephus,  corresponding  to  the  angels  of  3  Mace.): 
and  as  Josephus  was  evidently  unacquainted  with 
3  Mace. ,  the  explanation  of  the  correspondence  would 
seem  to  be  this,  that  a  current  popular  tale,  already 
fixed  in  form,  was  used  by  both  writers.  Whether 
this  tale  had  any  basis  of  fact,  it  is  useless  to  inquire. 
We  cannot  even  be  confident  that  such  a  day  of  deliver- 


vGoogle 
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fiction  of  the  o 
There  is  thus 
book  regarding 


That  the  author  of  3  Mace,  was  an  Alexandrine  Jew 
is  made  exceedingly  piobable  both  by  ihe  contents 
,  »_.i„i_  ""d  I*)'  'Ix  evidence  of  language  and  style, 
ind^!  The  knowledge  of  I^plian  affairs  displayed 


'  is  also  worthy  of  not 
in  JQS.  Oct.  1896.  3<»#)  Re 
composition,  no  very  defini 
To  look  for  a  ■  historical  occasion  '  f< 
edifying  story  such  as  this  is  quite 
at  all  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  J 
in  any  especial  need  of  comfort  or  en 
lime  when  3  Mace,  was  composed.  The  author  gives 
evidence  of  acquaintance  with  a  Meicc  (see  the  proof  in 
Grimm,  914.  S3o),  and  once  (66)  cites  the  Book  of 
Daniel  in  its  later  form,  with  the  apocryphal  additions. 
It  is  therefore  quite  unlikely  that  Ihe  book  was  written 
earlier  than  Ihe  last  century  B.C.  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
i  can  hardly  have  been  written  later  than  the  first 
cemury  A.  □. 

The  book  '  3  Mace.'  is  found  in  most  MSS  of  the 
LXX,  including  the  two  uncials  A  and  V.  It  was  also 
_  .„  _i  i,  _  included  in  Ihe  Syriac  translation  of 
7.  AttMUOon.   ,.      «^nM„«        nn  th-  nlh-r  hnnd.  it 


{See  Abraha 
ng  the  dale   01 
is   possible. 

;less.*     It  is  not 
;s  of  Egypt  were 


church. 


n  for  a  long  ti 


1  of 


Lny  I 


le  made  (or  the  Complutenslan 
Polyglot  (.SI7)- 

No  early  Jewish  writer  shows  any  sigrt  of  acquaintance 
wilh  3  Mace.  The  earliest  witness  to  it  in  Christian 
literature  is  the  catalogue  of  biblical  books  in  the  Codex 
Claromonlanus  (probably  third  cent.).' 

Id  the  liHnh  century  3  Mace  ii  sltcucd  (hen  also  indlreclty) 
by  Cod.  K.  which  contains  ■  .  Mace'  and  ■  ,  Mace.,'  but  niithn 
of  tlu-  IWD  intcnncdiali  boxtii.     ll  is  n»I  menlionid  ■hy  Fhilo- 
b'  E[^iDme,l  i)and  Thcodorcl tOwxi.  M  Dti. 


bocAa  (but  never  in  any  list  o 
Thus  it  appean  in  canon  Ss 

the  lialy  cuunlcal  bo<^^  a 


■nhyhi 


n  Easier 


.    The  «btr 


le  OT 


d  Synoprii  0 


The  Greek   text  of  3  Mace   has  been  printed  re- 
in Hdi'oki  and  Pi»ons.   VT  Cntaim,  vol.   s:   Banter's 

FriUKbe.  /.TftT  ■*«,.  r?;  S-eieii  LXX,  vol.  3  (text  of  A, 
cotlatcdwilbV):  and  in  most  of  the  other  ediliomof  LXX  or 

The  Syriac  iransLttion.  which  is  quite  free,  seems  to 
have  been  the  only  old  version  of  the  book  made  from 
Ihe  Greek.  Printed  in  the  London  Polyglot,  vol.  4, 
and  in  Lagarde*s  Afacr,  Syriace. 

by  Bissell,  iSBo,  ai^ZOckler,  1S91  ;  irans- 
a.  Iitanitlll«.   lalioM  in  Collon,  BicMer,  Ckunon,  Dyic 

rinck,  Reiiss.  and  Kauttscn  (see  above,  col. 
itM,  I  lA  S™  alto  Eivald,  Cf'/W4*.i*y;  ScKorer.C/f 
3743^  (ETii.,  3ii6^.):  Abiahoms. 'The 'Hiinl  Bookofihc 
lia-xabKa;jQR,  Oct.  iB9ii,pp.  39-5".  "S^J.  PP-  iiS  •  Wllrich, 

»Bok,AlirahaiininllM/p;?,  Oct.  iSoS.pp.  jsjf:    Qi  alao  Ueiis- 
Bunn,  BibtUlnJim,  1S9;,  pp.  ajS^ 

™h''a^^S«;,''«'GZ'm  *"6#*"^h 

»  Tbrough  some  acddent' the  "liher  v 
brTorelhe^liberquanai'l  but  il  i<  none  I 
Zkhn.  CtKh.  dtt  NT  Kamna,  t  i^ff- 

*  Zahn.  cf.  cil..  195  i  Funk,  AfstUl.  . 


hu"lal'len  out 
aiiesied.    See 


_    .  .CKIof  thLslast  pBsaage  is  trouoletoi 
!!«r  CitcM.  da  Kanani  (1E17).  p.  141,  and  Zahn.  s*.  cil..  11;. 
The  reading  is  MaiuffitH  ^e«fs  t'  llTMitfcuii.    Cmlnei 


uy,  wouldretain  the  J*  and  rod 


/•idn,  M.  Griiilm 
&r  Apocrypha, 


141^. ;  Deism 
:t^b5oks  of  Int 


nn,  BHiltftKUeH,  jim 


fflffi 


The  so-called  Four 
position  of  homiletical  character,  receiving  its  title  from 
1  Tltla  'he  faci  that  the  principal  part  of  its  material 
is  based  on  the  story  of  the  '  Maccabcean ' 
martyrs  told  in  a  Macc6ie-74a.  By  many  early 
Christian  writers  (see  g  4)  the  work  was  attributed  to 
the  Jewish  historian  Flavins  Josephus,  in  the  manu- 
scripts and  editions  of  whose  writings  it  is  commonly 
included.  It  therefore  frequently  receives  a  correspond- 
ing title,  even  in  many  manuscripts  of  LXX."  Finally, 
as  it  partakes  of  Ihe  nature  of  a  treatise,  and  has  a 
definitely  stated  subject  (an  unusual  circumstance),  it 
appears  at  an  early  date  with  the  appropriate  super- 
scription lepi  afTMjjdropot  Xoyio^e,'  '  On  the  Supreme 
Power  of  Reason '  (see  %  a).  The  oldest  form  of 
the  title,  however,  seems  to  have  been  simply  Maciia- 
;Saf»r  3'  i  the  form  found  in  the  oldest  MSS  of  I.XX 
(including  the  three  imcials  which  contain  the  book), 
and  attested  by  Ihe  list  of  Ihe  Cod.  ClaromoDt., 
Eusebius  (indirectly),'  and  Philostorgius. 

The  author  states  his  subject,  or  '  thesis,'  plainly  at 
Ihe  start.     He  wishes  to  show  that  '  Ihe  pious  reason  is 
of  the  passions' (1 1,  cp 


3U3, 


c). 


Tn  a  brief  introductory  pa.uan,  he  indicates  the  scope  of  the 
quslion,  and  the  nature  of  the  chief  illuiiralion  which  be 
intends  10  use  for  his  argument  (I  i-ii).    He  further  siues.  in  a 

philHophLCa]  d""' 


HI  alToTded  by  the  history  tif  the  m 


terms  are  deDiied,  and  one  after  another  Ihe  passions 
are  considered,  with  the  attempt  lo  show  that  all  are 
under  Ihe  control  of  Ihe  reason,      (iL)  The  story  of  Ihe 

martyrs,  with  the  lessons  10  belearnred  from  it  (8 19-end). 


.:i,X.  the 


-S 


:ourje  on  the  sufferings  and  triumph  of  the 
Jewish  manyrs.  constituting  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
book,  to  which  the  preceding  is  merely  inttoduclory, 
begins  with  chap,  5.  Its  frame-work  is  an  expanded 
version  of  9  Mace.  B  iB-7  41. 
The  follomng  divisions  are  more  or  less  distinctly  marked  :— 
r.  Narrative  of  ttic  trial  and  Itiniire  tif  the  aged  priest  Eleuai 

a.  Leuonsflrawnby Iheauihorfrom  this  najTalivefAii-TaO. 
3.  Description  of  the  lonun  of  the  seven  youth.  (8  t.12  »>. 

5.  ReHeciioni  on  1h<  guSerings  and  constancy  of  the  mother 
(Hi.-lTi,). 

6.  Conclusion (II r-18a4). 

The  integrity  of  the  last  chapter  has  generally  been 
called  in  question  by  scholars  of  the  present  century, 

9.  fatwritr.  1"  "^""^  ■"■^J?  ^PP^  ''  "^'l'  ^8'''  "* 

a"«^"V'  be  strong.  The  mothers  ejihortation, 
I86-III.  seems  to  be  a  disconnected  piece,  joined  ndther 
to  Ihe  preceding  nor  to  what  follows.  It  is,  moreover, 
in  some  respects  a  repetition  of  Ihe  similar  exhotlalion 
contained  in  le.fraj.  Accordingly,  W.  Lowth  (see 
Hudson's  Mtphusn.  14  ,1  [1730]]  and  mhne  (see 
"     '         ;luded  that  the  book  originally  ended 


with   las  (6a].       Other 


and  c 


s  belwf 


I7» 


The  . 


on.  It  was  argued  that  the  latter  passage, 
'  as  il  is  parallel  in  contents  with  the  former,  is 
Huoits,  whilst  Ihe  stalemeni  regarding  Antiochtis 
.5  is  not  in  keeping  with  that  found  in  17jj/. 
s  further  obsen-ed  ihat  in  MSS  and  editions  of 
see  GHmm,  Csmm.  tg,/. ;  Fteu- 


r.»'i 


^1^1 


«<s«|6). 


e  story  of  Heliodorus,  the   e 


vGoogle 


Jawpbus  the  last  chapter  begins  with  I83.  and  that  in 
fad  with  ISi  a  stopping-place  seems  to  be  reached. 
Accordingly,  Hudson  (/ok^hi  ii.  14  n).  Gfrorcr  {see 
below,  g  g),  and  Grimm,'  followed  in  recent  times  by 
most  of  those  who  have  discussed  4  Maec,"  regarded 
18>  as  Ibe  original  close  of  the  book,  and  all  that 
follows  as  a  later  addition. 

The  evidence  is  far  from  conclusive.  ISi  would 
make  a  weak  and  unsatisractory  ending  for  such  a 
homily  as  this  :  on  the  other  hand,  the  passage  ISia-14, 
which  is  exactly  in  the  style  of  our  author,  and  against 
which  no  one  has  been  able  to  raise  any  objection,  is  in 
every  way  suited  to  the  place  where  it  stands.'  The 
incongruity  between  17x1-14  and  18]-5>^  only  apparent; 
both  statements  regarding  Antiochus  were  useful  for  the 
author's  argument,  each  in  its  place  ;  the  one  by  no 
means  excluding  the  other.  The  way  in  which  the 
mention  of  the  king's  fate  is  terminated  at  ISj  sounds 
atirupt :  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  writer 
was  addressing  those  who  were  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  story  of  Aniiochus's  death  in  Persia ;  tlie  barest 
allusion  to  it  would  be  sufficient  As  for  the  mother's 
exhortation,  18«-iq,  the  lack  of  any  connection  on 
either  hand  must  be  admitted.  It  seems  at  first  sight 
to  be  decidedly  out  of  place,  the  more  so  in  view  of 
I616-1].*  When  the  nature  of  the  composition  is  borne 
in  mind,  however,  it  may  appear  that  the  very  abrupt- 
ness of  transition  in  these  closing  paragraphs  had  its 
IHirpose.  Having  finished  his  argument,  the  author 
wished  lo  construct  a  peroration  that  should  be  as 
impressive  as  possible.  This  he  accomplished  with 
skill,  by  causing  to  pass  before  the  mind  of  his  heaiera, 
in  Ibe  passage  IS6-19,  a  rapid  panorama  of  the  national 
heroes,  combined  with  an  ideal  picture  of  their  own 
family  life.  Having  thus  brought  the  lesson  of  his 
discourse  home  to  them  in  a  way  that  could  hardly  fail 
to  stir  them  profoundly,  he  had  prepared  the  way  for 
the  short  but  most  effective  paragraph  with  which  the 
book  ends. 

Thai  the  author  of  4  Mace,  was  a  Jew.  who  is  here 

addressing  his  countrymen,  is  everywhere  manifest  {see, 

4.AnUiar    '/-.la'-  =P  1"  ^'^M-  ";>■    '^•= 

and  d>ta.    "1""'°"  °'.  "'^7  "^Ir  "'■'*"     """*   *■' 
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n  Flavii 


Josephus 


certainly 

of  any  resent  t>lance  to 
the  fact  that  3  Mace., 
used,  was  plainly  unknown  10  Josephus.  The  reason 
why  the  ascription  was  made  can  only  be  conjectured." 
From  the  character  of  the  language  of  4  Mace,  (see  g  6). 
the  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  rhetorical 
schools  shown  by  its  author,  the  emphasis  laid  by  him 
(at  least  in  appearance)  on  the  study  of  philosophy  {]•  i 
cp  S6-tr,  etc.),  and  the  training  which  he  evidently 
presupposes  in  his  hearers,  it  is  possible  lo  draw  at 
least  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  written  in  some  city 
where  the  Jews  were  for  the  most  pan  completely 
Hellenised.  It  is  most  natural  to  think  of  Alexandria, 
especially  in  view  of  the  importance  given  in  the  book 
to  a  Mace.,  nearly  or  quite  all  of  the  earliest  references 
10  which  come,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  that  city 
(Philo,  3  Mace.  Hebrews.  Clem.  Alex.,  Origen :  see 
>  See  hii  aieumenu  in  the  excursus  at  the  uid  of  hit  Comin., 

polationi,  and  that  in  Ihoe  placn  considerable  puuga  of  Iht 
Oriainal  have  been  loit- 

l^So  alio  Frtudenthal. 

*  It  cKPriot  bv  said,  however,  thai  the  one  pauage  makes 


as  pwible.     It  Khouid  also  be  cbierved  (wh 
iked>tbatfvfr4«r  is  properly  ihefullilnKnl  o 


Id  the  fact  that  (be  u 


iL  3874.  %  6).  There  is  nothing  in  the  book, 
ever,  that  could  be  called  specifically  Alexandrine, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  its  author  lived  and  wrote 


IS  for  If 


city. 


a  conclusiot 

If.v.}.     It  was  probably  written  fflther  shortly  before, 

or  shortly  after,  Ihe  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 

tn  form,  as  in  contents.  4  Mace,  is  a  sermon,  or 
homily.      The  attitude  of  its  author  is  everywhere  that 

,  ,  ,, of  one  who  is  delivering  a  formal  address 

^i"™^  to  an  audience.  In  the  opening  words. 
O"*"^*"-  he  speaks  of  himself  in  the  first  person 
and  of  his  hearers  in  Ihe  second  person,  and  continues 
to  do  this  in  Ihe  sequel.  In  ISi  he  addresses  his 
hearers,  '  men  of  Israel,'  in  the  vocative.  Rhetorical 
devices  and  turns  of  expression  such  as  belong  properly 
to  an  oration  are  frequent— ir.^. ,  819  76f:  15m'J 
17e^.  etc.  Moreover,  it  is  plain  from  the  words  of 
111,  'I  will  now  speak  .  .  .  as  I  havt  bern  taont  la  do.' 
that  the  author  at  least  wishes  to  represent  himself  as 
before  those  whom  he  is  accuslomed  to  address  in  this 
same  formal  way.  It  is  quite  evident  from  the  manner 
and  tone  of  Ihe  whole  composition  that  the  object  aimed 
at  was  less  to  gain  intellectual  assent  to  a  proposition 
than  to  give  a  religious  impulse.  In  short,  we  have 
before  us  Ihe  discourse  of  a  Jewish  preacher,  who  was  a 
man  of  culture,  and  (apparently)  one  accuslomed  to 
speak  with  authority.  It  Is  not,  however,  a  'homily* 
of  Ihe  kind  made  familiar  to  us  by  Philo  and  the  early 
Christian  fathers,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  running  com- 
mentary on  some  portion  of  Scripture.  It  differs,  in 
fact,  from  all  such  compositions,  Jewish  or  Christian, 
that  have  come  down  to  us.  in  Ibe  manner  in  which  it 
combines  Greek  and  Jewish  literary  forms.'  It  is  indeed 
based  on  Scripture  (a  Mace,  was  certainly  regarded  by 
Ihe  author  as  belonging  10  ihenalional  sacred  literature), 
as  its  true  foundation  ;  but  at  the  same  lime,  the  formal 
subject  is  a  philosophical  proposition,  laid  down  at  the 
beginning  and  kept  in  view  throughout,  after  the 
manner  of  a  Greek  rhetorical  exercise.  As  both  Ibe 
Jewish  and  the  Greek  elements  appear  at  their  best, 
and  are  handled  in  a  masterly  nvinner,  we  may  regard 
the  book  as  a  characterisdc  product  of  Hellenistic 
culture  of  the  best  type.  Whether  it  may  be  taken 
as  a  specimen  of  sermons  adually  delivered  in  Ihe 
synagogue  is  a  question  Ihat  cannot  be  answered  with 
certainty,  bucause  of  our  very  meagre  knowledge  of 
Greek-Jewish  custonis  in  this  regard.  We  know  of 
nothing  to  forbid  Ihe  supposition,  howei-er  ;  and  Ihe 
writing  before  us  must  be  regarded  as  furnishing  very 
strong  evidence  for  the  affirmative. 

The  plan  of  Ihe  discourse  is  carefully  thought  out, 
and  follows  in  general  the  rules  of  the  Greek  rhetori- 
cians.* The  liiemry  skill  and  taste  shown  by  the  writer 
deserve  in  the  main  high  praise.  He  writes  with 
dignity,  and  an  evident  consciousness  of  mastery.  The 
rhetorical  power  which  he  exhibits  b  very  considerable. 
The  one  great  blemish  in  the  book,  from  Ihe  modem 
point  of  view,  is  its  detailed  description  (exaggerated 
far  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason)  of  the  horrible  tortures 
to  which  the  martyrs  were  subjected.  Though  such 
descriptions  were  doubtless  in  accordance  with  the  tasle 
of  that  day  (cp  especially  the  abundant  examples  of  the 
kind  in  Ihe  early  Christian  literature),  they  are  quite 
intolerable  now  ;  and  as  a  considerable  part  of  the 
book  is  thus  occupied,  the  defect  is  fat.1l. 

In  literary  style  and  use  of  language,  the  writer  of 

'JJbEIu"   ^'I*  Ihrsi^mens'THeheni^irGreefc 

ua  osjiB.      iijjj,  ^^^^  j^^  preserved,   this  stands 

among  the  very  foremost  in  point  of  excellence.     The 
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ponions.  and  rhetorical  wbere  this  quality  is  in  place. 
It  is  smooth,  flowing,  and  vigorous,  always  highly 
Bfiished.  and  rarely  overloaded.  Well  consttucled 
periods  abound.  In  the  use  of  classical  constructions 
{t.g..  the  optative  mood).'  the  writer  stands  almost 
•koie  among  Jewish  Greek  authors.  His  style  and 
diction  do  not  seem  to  hare  been  inlluenced  bj  the  LXX. 
though  he  occasionally  quotes  from  it  (2; '9  17 19): 
Hebraisms  ore  almost  totally  wanting;  ds-af  \iy6titra, 
arc  unnsuallj  abundant  (see  the  list  in  Grinun,  387  ; 
supi^emented  by  Fmideiiihal,  a8,  n.). 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  4  Mace,  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  a  philosophical  treatise.     It  has  for  its 

T.  Phflft-     ^"i"g:I»i"t  »  f"-™'  "«*^.  *"»'">  ="'" 

•qpwc^Mid^;;!'''"': 

'•'^«*^    d^e   whote 

~——'~-  geneml  plan  and  in  its  phraseology  it 
shows  plainly  the  influence  of  ibe  Creek  schools. 
Moreover,  its  author  consciously  assumes  the  altitude 
of  a  cbam|Hon  of  the  study  of  '  philosophy'  {li),  and 
il  is  plain  that  be  wishes  10  make  prominent  the  philo- 
so(4iical  side  of  his  discourse,  though  aiming  primarily 
at  giving  religious  instruction.  See,  for  example.  T  i 
5«-ii  7'».  etc.  The  decidedly  Stoic  colouring  of  hia 
philosophy  is  worthy  of  notice,  moreover.  Seeespecialty 
the  '  four  cardinal  virtues'  {^pdrtimi,  Ju:aio(n)r>i.  irSptta, 
rtt^poadry.    liB;    cpl3-6   2i3    6aa/    167),    and    for 

37^  On  Ibe  other  hand,  il  is  plain  thai  4  Mace  Is 
br  from  representing  any  particular  school ;  nor  does 
its  author  appear  as  the  advocate  of  any  'system' 
TTiade  up  from  combined  Greek  and  Jewish  elements. 
His  philosophy  is  merely  a  part  of  his  general  culture  ; 
his  faith  is  not  essentially  modified  by  it  The  religion 
which  he  preaches  here  is  Judaism  of  the  most  thorough- 
going type,  somewhat  enriched  from  Greek  thought, 
but  Done  the  less  loyal.  His  chief  aim  in  this  discourse 
is  10  inspire  his  hearers  by  the  example  of  the  constancy 
and  devotion  of  the  Maccabtean  manyrs.  In  drawing 
•be  lesson  he  displays  the  most  ardent  patrtoiism.  and 
a  ical  for  the  ceremonial  law  worthy  of  any  Pharisee. 
The  motive  that  actuated  Ibese  heroes  was  not  so  much 
the  hope  of  gaining  eternal  life  as  the  purpose  to 
perform  thwr  duly  (12ii ;  cp  6ifi^  814^  7?  fljj 
]3i6).  They  died  in  behalf  of  a  cause,  in  support  of 
Ihe  law.  in  obedience  to  God  ;  by  Iheit  death,  more- 
over, Ihey  wrought  deliverance  for  their  nation  (In 
17I9-J3  I84).  In  Ihis  connection  the  writer  gives 
expression  to  a  doctrine  which  is  one  of  the  most 
inleresling  features  in  the  book  on  the  side  of  its 
theol<^y  ;  namely  the  belirf  that  the  death  of  a  martyr 
is  in  some  way  on  expiatory  offering  for  bis  people 
(8«,17«;  cp  jMacc.  Tjj/). 

The  eschatology  of  the  book  is  also  of  especial  interest. 
As  was  of  course  to  be  expected,  the  doctrine  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  is  given  a  prominent  place. 
What  is  emphasised  by  Ihe  writer,  however,  is  not  Ihe 
belief  in  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  as  in  a  Mace, 
but  rather  the  doctrine  that  all  souls,  whether  righteous 
or  wicked,  exist  for  ever  alter  death.  The  good  shall 
be  in  eternal  happiness  together  (17  iS).  with  the  fathers 
of  Israel  (Sjj).  and  with  God  (98  17.8).  The  wicked 
shall  be  in  eternal  torment  (99  lOn  12 13  ISis),  burning 
in  eternal  lire  ({I9  ISii).      Cp  Eschatology.  %  77. 

The  posonal  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
writer  are  manifest  al  every  poinL  He  is  a  true 
preacher.  Dot  a  mere  rhetorician,  and  Ihe  present  dis- 
course is  something  very  different  from  a  formal 
exercise.  He  shows  himself  thoroughly  acquainted 
wilh  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  and  assumes  that  his 
bearers  are.  The  reference  in  18S  lo  the  serpent,  the 
ml  spirif  (cp  Wisd.  2Mt  of  Gen.  8,  is  worthy  of  notice  ; 
so  also  is  tbe  expression  '  the  rib  that  was  built  up ' 
>  S«  Grimn,  i"^/. 
»88S 


(referring  lo  the  slory  of  Eve),  in  IS7.  The  whole 
passage  186^  gives  us  very  interesting  glimpses  of 
Je«lsh  family  life  of  the  writer's  own  day. 

The  verdict  of  Freudenlhal.  who  Ihoughl  10  find  in 
4  Mace,  a  good  many  'Christian  interpolations.'  ha* 
created  a  somewhat  erroneous  impression  of  it  in  this 
respect.  As  a  mailer  of  lad,  the  only  apparent 
instances  of  Ihe  kind  worthy  of  notice  are  7 19  ISi;  (cp> 
however,  I63)  and  ISi;  (three  words).  These  seem  to 
be  mere  eipanslons  of  the  text  by  Christian  scribes, 
without  importance  of  their  own  and  adding  nothii^ 

%.  Aii»uu«i.'  7S?hr,Si^S-i;,f;i™S2; 
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MACEDONIA 

]CA0EI>0inA(M&KE^ONi&.  Actsl6io»«lc  Com- 
Uosd  wilhmcDlian  or  Achii[>— AailR^i  Raiii.l»aiiiCor.0i 
lTbeii.17  )^  The  ethnic  19  MuriBI— AcU  I69  IBsg  27  3 
iCo[.»t  iMaccli  61  aMacc.S»:   ipplicd  lo  Hudu  ui 

Tbe  Macedonians  were  of  Greek  stock,  as  Iheir 
tradilioDS  and  remains  of  Iheir  language  prove.  In  its 
1  v.d<_  original  sense.  Macedonia  was  simply  Ihe 
\,™™  plains  of  the  lovrer  Haliacmon  {/fara-Su) 
'™**^-  and  Anius  ( rardar).  on  the  N.  and  NW. 
of  the  Thermaic  Gulf  (Gulf  of  Salmica).  The  old 
capital  was  Edessa.  or  JEgx,  on  a  terrace  above  the  river 
Lydias,  overlooking  the  sea.  Gradually  Ibe  Macedonians 
extended  their  power  westward  and  northward  oi'er  the 
hill'lribes  of  lllyrian  race,  Ihe  Oresiians.  Lyneestians, 
etc  The  key  lo  early  Macedonian  history  lies  in  this 
absence  of  community  ot  tradition  and  race  between  the 
highlanders  and  tbe  lowlanders  {see  brilliant  sketch  by 
Hogarth,  Pliilip  and  Alexander.  8/.}.  Not  until  the 
accession  of  Philip  II.  (359  B.C.)  was  the  unilicalion  of 
Macedonia  effected  ;  the  conquest  of  Ihe  Greek  cities  of 
Ihe  Chalcidic  peninsula  opened  Ihe  door  of  the  .£gean 
and  made  her  a  laclor  in  Greek  politics.  The  supremacy 
of  Macedonia  over  Greece  was  realised  during  Philip's 
lifelime;  whilst  that  of  his  son  saw  the  Macedonian 
kingdom  convened  into  a  world-wide  empire  (cp  Ihe 
sketch  of  tbe  achievements  of  Alexander  Ihe  Great  with 
which  the  history  of  the  years  175-135  opens,  i  Mace, 
li).  Macedonia  came  al  last  into  conflict  with  Rome. 
The  battle  of  Cynoscephalie  (197  B.C.)  broke  Ihe  power 
of  Philip  v.,  and  Ihat  of  Pydna  (16B  B.C.),  in  which  his 
son  P«seus  was  defeased,  brought  the  Macedonian 
kingdom  10  an'end  (ref.  in  i  Mace.  8j), 

The  ■Micedoniaiu'  dfiMwx.SioBre  probably  Ihe  Mace- 
doninns  tn  tb<  Krvke  of  the  Scleucid  kinn.    PethsH  the  word 

l^e  '  Macedonia'  of  Ihe  NT  is  the  Roman  province 
of  that  name.  This  was  not  consliluted  immediately 
after  Ihe  victory  al  Pydna  ;  the  country 
'  was  for  a  time  allowed  to  retain  a  certain 
degree  of  independence.  It  was  broken  up  into  four 
divisions:  (i)  Xtaadmia  Prima:  between  the  Nestus 
and  the Strymon — capilal.Amphipolis.  (j)  M.  Stcunda; 
belween  the  Strymon  and  the  Axius— capital,  Thessa- 
lonica.  (3)  M.  Terlia :  between  Ihe  Axius  and  Ihe 
Peneius  in  Thessaly— capital.  Pelta,  (4)  M-  Quaria : 
the  mountain  lands  on  the  W.^-capital,  Pelagonia  (cp 
Livy.  iiigf.  ;  for  details,  see  Mommsen.  Hilt.  Ham. 
ET2im/  ;  silver  and  bronze  coins  MAKEAOSllN 
nPOTHS,  etc.,  Head.  Hut.  Num.  308/.).  In  146  B.C. 
Macedonia  received  a  provincial  ot^anisalion.  It  is  not 
clear  that  the  fourfold  division  was  entirely  abolished  :  * 
bul  the  country  was  henceforth  under  the  control  of  a 
residenl  official,  whose  bcadquariers  were  in  Thessa- 
lonica.  The  province  included  Thessaly.  and  in  Ihe 
other  direction  extended  lo  Thrace  and  the  river  Nestus. 
East  and  west  it  ran  from  sea  to  sea,  for  that  pari  of 
Illyria  which  lay  between  the  Driki  (Driit)  and  the  Aous 
fell  10  it.  so  that  Ihe  ports  of  Dyrrhachium  and  Apollonia 
were  Macedonian.      The  province  also  contained  the 

— the  fVa  Egnatia,  which  connected  those  ports  with 
Thessalonica  atid  Amphipdis, 

In  the  WTtilkm  of  tbe  provinces  (37  lc)  Ma-xdonia  fell  10  Ibe 
Kiule  (Sir.  840,  UioCau-Mii);  but  in  is  a. d.  it  was  handed 

lored  it  to  Ihe  ^nue  (Suei.  C/aud.  ij.  Dio 

^     ^nmlorul  province  it  wu  aovenked  by  fl  pro. 

of  pnelDriin  rank.     £uch  wu    Macedonia  when    Paul 

eniercd  it  (in  jo  a.p-T;  cp  CHROHotncv.  |  ;i). 

The  entr.ince  into  Macedonia  and  the  visit  to  Rome 
are  Ihe  two  most  important  stages  in  Paul's  missionary 
_  0.  1  career  ;  hence,  looking  back  in  Ihe  '  afternoon ' 
8.  raw.  ^  j|,j  ,|f.^_  ijj  ^^  ^p^j^  ^f  ijj^  ^^^.^  .^  y^j^. 

donia  as  ilie  •  buginning  of  the  Rospel '  (PhiL  4  is).      The 
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jaurney  is  given  in  great  dciail  in  Acts  ]6g/.  A  new 
meaning  is  given  lo  Ihe  phrase  'a  man  of  Macedonia' 
(lirJip  Moxciib')  which  had  sounded  like  a  kneU  \a  Ihe 
ears  of  the  greatest  Greek  orator  (cp  Demostb.  Pkil. 
I43).  If  we  accept  Ramsay's  conjecture  that  Luke 
himself  was  the  man  seen  in  his  vision  by  Paul  [St.  Paul 
Ihe  Traveller,  aoa/).  this  explains  also  the  'emphasis 
laid  on  the  passage  lo  Macedonia.'  for  which  Ramsay 
thinks  '  it  is  not  easy  to  account  on  strictly  historical 
grounds'  [pp.  cil.  198  /).  Il  is  hardly  true  10  assert 
thai  '  a  broad  distinction  between  the  Iwo  opposite  sides 
of  Lbe  Hellespont  as  belonging  10  two  different  continents 
bad  no  exislence  in  the  thought  of  those  who  lived  in 
the  .^ean  lands. '  In  the  second  place,  il  was  the  after 
events  that  unfolded  the  importance  of  the  step  now 
taken ;  and  Uc  writes  with  Ihese  results  in  bis  mind. 
Lastly,  if  Luke  himself  was  the  instrument  used  lo  direct 
Paul  upon  his  new  path,  we  can  see  how  even  al  the 
moment  the  incident  al  Troaa  might  seem  Ihe  climai:  of 
Ihe  whole  journey  and  Ihe  entry  into  Macedonia  bulk 
largely  in  the  w-riler's  mind. 

Paul  visited  Macedonia  many  times.     Five  or  six  yean 
after  the  foundation  of  the  churches  he  revisits  them 


A2.37S 


ir  (Acts  19a. 


r.  Ifls 


Cor. 


id  yet  again, 


Si  Sat).      Perhaps  he  saw  Ihem  immediately  after  t 
■   iprisonment  (cp  Phiiem.   aa   Phil.  2j4). 

before  he  came  to  Nicopolis  (1  Tim.  1  i\. 

ided  by  representatives  sent  by  the  three 
Macedonian  churches — Arisiarchus  and  Secundus  from 
Thessalonica.  Gains  (.\cls  I9ig  2O4  27>),  Sopaler  from 
Berosa  (Acts  304).  Epaphroditus  from  Philippi  ( Phil.  2as). 
The  distinguishing  mark  of  the  Macedonians  is  thdr 
loyally  to  Paul's  teaching,  and  Iheir  intense  affectiiHi 
for  himself  (iThess.l}S  36  4^  iThess.  I3  3  Cor.  II9 
PhiLii  is/)-  a  characteristic  of  Macedonia,  as  (rf 
Asia  Minor,  is  Ihe  prominence  of  women  (cp  the  story 
of  Lydia,  ActslSij/.  at  Philippi;  also  at  Beroea  and 
Thessalonica  women  arc  specially  mentioned  among  the 
converls.  Acisl74n  Phil.4a/.  'those  women  which 
labotu-ed  with  me  in  the  gospel,'}  W.  J.  W. 

KACHjEBVS    (m&xaiPOYC-     in    Talm.     "WSO. 
or.  according  to  Ihe  'Aruck.  -Qpo  ;  but  Jasirow  \Dict. 

<f  Targ.  etc.  781]  disputes  the  itienlificalion).'  the  most 
southern  point  of  Ihe  dominions  of  Aniipas  the  Tetrarch, 
on  the  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea;  according  lo  Pliny 
{HNv.lt'ji).  Ihe  strongest  Jewish  castle  next  lo  Jeru- 
salem. It  had  been  fortified  by  Alexander  JannJeus 
(to6-79  B.C.),  and  afterwards  by  Herod  Ihe  Great,  who 
there  buill  a  city.  There  Ihe  suspicious  Aniipas  con- 
fined John  the  Baptist  [?.f.],  and  ihere  the  great 
prophet  was  executed. 

irrespective  of  tbe  Jewish  garrison,  a  populalion  of  at  least 

cp  ii.  lBs''IiKtiiH»>  t4  nk-ffioty  It  is  the  modem  Mkaui  ijlni 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  1381  0.  above  thai 

SeeZBimTH-SHAHAR,'andcpKeim,y«>M«' A'b«™,S33S^; 
^cUat.  Uisl.i.i-vtiff.  -.G/A  HG^fi^.;»iao<Jui.iJa,Aiilimrdi 

MACEBANAI,   RV  Hachbannmi  (>}3??),  one  of 
David's   wniriors;     i  Ch.  12i3+  (MeAj&BiNNftI    [B], 

-NNeA=    [N],    M41(4BiNai    [A],    -NEI    [L].        Pesb.    fCJldS 

'Shcjihitiah'),      See  David,  §  11,  n.  c. 


HACm  ('39 ;    AMkKtxll   [B'^AL],  M4KOCI  tB^l 

<  We,  GGA.  iStq.  no.  B.  p.  606/.,  nggeut  the  ideniilicalian 
of  the  name  with  Ihe  Mosbiie  mno  (Ml,  I.  ti). 

»  «»K  may  derive  from  lire,  and  .Tja  (cp  Benatah  [1I.THX  or 
could  be  eully  confused  in  Ihe  old^r  scriprd.'  A°  Cook). 
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UACHIR 

MM€lp  IF])' f"*!'"' of  Genel  r  Nu.l8ist>      B«uJprob- 
ably  Machir— !.<.,  Jerahmed  (Che.). 

B  (T3D  ;  MftxW'P  [BADFL]).  i.  Son  of 
son  of  Josepb  (Gen.  SO33.  E).  The  name. 
bowever,  la  properl?  elbnographic.  Either  the  gens 
which  bore  this  name  was  the  most  important  ol  the 
piUa  of  Manasseh — this  is  expressed  by  representing 
Machir  as  Manasseh's  firslbora  (Josh.  17  >  1  Ch.  7  ".) '. 
at  else  (be  whole  of  Manasseh  sras  one  great  gns  nf 
Machir — this  is  symbolised  by  the  statement  that  .Machir 
iras  the  only  son  of  Manasseh  (Nu.2eJ9/^  ;  ^p  Gen. 
BOaj).  Thelatler  view  is  extremely  plausible.  In  Gen. 
50a}  E  tells  us  that  'Joseph  sa*  Ephraim's  children  of 
the  third  generation '  the  children  also  of  Machir,  the 
son  of  Manasseh.  were  bom  upon  Joseph's  knees.'' 
Clearlf  Ephmim  and  Machir  are  put  upon  the  same 
footing.  Similarly  in  the  Song  of  Deborah  (Judg.  G14) 
we  find  Epbraim  and  Machir  mentioned  instrad  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh.  The  tradition  is  that  Machir 
(i.e.  the  gens  of  Machir)  went  from  the  W.  lo  the  E. 
side  of  Jordan  and  conquered  Gilead  (Nu.  SSjg  JE) ; 
this  is  even  placed  in  the  lime  of  Moses  (cp  Nu.  SSfo 
IX  3  IS.  late  passages).  Other  writers  add  Bashan 
(Josb.  ISji.  P  :  17i^.  K  ;  a  gloss  in  the  former  passage 
carefully  says,  'half  Gilead').  It  is  also  stated  that 
Gilead  was  the  son  of  Machir  (Nu.27i,  P;  i  Ch.23i; 
cp  Josh.  \ltb,  R,  where  Machir  is  y^y\  '3{i,  '  father  of 
Ihi  Gikad.'  i.e..  the  land  of  Gilead).'  This  of  course 
simply  means  that  Gilead  was  occupied  by  Machirite 
(Manassile)  clans.  Cp  Kuencn.  T"*,  rii(i877)  pp. 
4»}^,  and  notes  in  Oxf.  Hex.  voL  ii. 

Was  the  conquest  of  Gilead  reetly  so  ancient  as  to 
be  loosely  referred  to  the  time  of  Moses?  Judg.  Sit  is 
opposed  10  this ;  '  Machir '  is  there  equivalent  to 
(weston)  Manasseh.  It  is  possible  that  we  may  assign 
the  conquest  of  N.  Gilead  to  the  dan  of  Abieier,  whose 
representative  in  l^end  is  Gideon  \_q.v.\ 

This  hero  it  n?pr«ented  In  J11dg.S5.td  u  the  amqueTor  of 
SoccDth  1  BOH  Succuh  ii  explained  cliewhere  (SuccnTH)  u  a 
comipliiin  of  S^ecih  oc  ^lljad,  UiE  fronliEi-cilv  of  Buh*n 
lowxnli  the  E.    Silccah ■' 


(luf  in  lOLTtt 'Machicihei: 

been  the  »»  of  ManaHeh  by 

(RV),     'Gileui'  ifaould  here,  u  in  kxik  olhcr  paiuEu.  be 

'§«lb»<l'.(=SllleaJli:  the  refHrnce  10  Ihe  concubiiM  i>  u  »ym- 

mihc|iapu1uianarNE.GIItadlot)Klimcliliih.  In  NilMi^ 
(P)  we  read  of  the  family  of  the  HMbMM  (n'»  1  i«X«f»)' 
Sec  (nnhcr  Gilead,  Manasseh. 

As  10  the  name  Machir.  Has  it  some  conrtecljon.  as 
has  been  suggested  {EPHRAiu.  g  i),  with  the  story  of 
Joseph?  Rather  it  is  one  of  the  many  corruptions  and 
abbreviations  of  '  Jerabmeel ' :  the  Machirites  may  have 
been  partly  of  Jeiahmeelite  origin.      Now  perhaps  we 

(Jodg.  8)  is  called  not  only  Gideon,  but  also  Jerubbaal ; 
iat  Jeruhbaal  loo  is  very  possibly  an  ancient  oorruption 
of  Jerahmed.  '  Manasseh '  may  pwhapa  be  a  title  of 
the  god  once  worshipped  in  the  Machirite  lerrilory  W. 
<A  Jordan.     Cp  Gad.  and  see  Manasseh,  g  4. 

a.  Son  of  Ammiel,  residing  at  Lo-debar.  commonly 
snpposed  10  be  a  place  on  the  E.  of  the  Jordan  (see 
Lo-DEBAR).  9  S.94/  Ylvi.  It  has  been  inferred 
from  these  two  passages  that  Machir  was  a  wealthy 
landowner,  who  remained  faithful  lo  the  house  of  Saul, 
and  gave  a  refuge  to  Meribbaal  or  Mephiboshetb,  chough 
■I  a  later  lime  be  was  oslenlaliously  loyal  to  David, 
whose  army  he  supplied  with  ample  supplies  at  Maha- 
naim,  during  the  rrtiellion  of  Absalom.  There  is 
1  On  lb<  idiom,  w  S»dc,  ZA  TWf,  (law)  ttfi/. 
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MACHPELAH 

reason,  however,  10  suspecl  that  the  text  of  both 
passages  has  been  so  seriously  corrupted  that  no  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  these  inferences.  See  Sauu  §  6.  and 
cp  Mahanaim,  Memiibosheth.  t.  k.  c 


(i  Mace.  9j3),  RV  MtCHUASH,  q.V. 
MACHITASEBAI  ('3*1339?  a  corruption  either  of 
m:  'J?lp  (Che. )  or  of  lirOD.  ■  possession  of  Nebo ' 
[Ass.  namkur=  '  possession ']  ;  see  G.  B.  Gray,  Exp.  T, 
Feb.  1899,  p,  331/  ;  but  cp  Nebo|,  one  of  the  b'ne 
BaNI  in  list  of  those  with  foreign  wives  (see  EiRA  i.. 
g  S  end).  Eira  IO40+.  MT  is  practically  supported  by 
Haxr^^'aP"" '  [B],  ax-  [K],  fiaxvoitan.  [A] ;  but  a  read- 
ing 'Nadab'  (^-u)  is  suggested  by  fti-  (ku  raiafiou 
[Lag,],  cp  r.  nU^ov  [19],  ..  «eo(3ou  [93.  ioB]).« 
II  I  Esd.934  reads  rol  tx  lur  </lwt  liapa.  (OZORA.  KV 
EiokA)ffto-«i  t.  T.  \.  [BAJ'wilb  which  cp  the  Com- 
plul.  in  Eira  I.e.  nil  iiaxyaSa  nil  frapoin  Ksl  ttaei 
whence  it  appears  to  be  not  improbable  [hat  0"  read 
■wr  le  (for  -a-nac)  'jao;  stc  Sharai.  ['Barnabas' 
may  idtimalely  come  from  Bar-nodabu  (Che.).] 

KAOHPELiH  (n^B30n,  ■  the  Machpelah '),  a  piece 
of  land  (mi?)  and  a  cave  near  Heln-oD  (Gen.  239  "7 '9 
2B9«3o60.3.  flllP). 

«  (rb  Lir/BCf).  Vg.  Wt,fhi\  Tg.  Onk.,  and  pt.Jon.  derive 
from  ^a  Moubic,'  the  Aiiggniion  being  thai  this,  like  other 
!pulchial  cavemi,  had  two  chamben.    This  it  pliuuble :  but 

^       ...     .,.. fEphronb'inMKhpelah.'     'MBch- 

ifeired  to,  and  P's  date  ii  lale.    Slilt, 


n  >8.7.(cp 


sloolde.     ... ._  ..   ._         

doubt  thdl  the  nune  '  ifu  Machpelah '  (putting  aside  (he  ques. 
lion  u  Eo  the  r^uHnj;)  bek>nged  properly  to  the  whole  district  in 

Few  points  of  t^blical  geography  are  more  inleresUng 
and  more  difficult  than  thai  connected  with  Machpelah. 
The  statements  in  Genesis— i.e.,  those  of  P — can  only 

and  E  respecting  the  death  and  biuial  of  the  three 
patriarchs, 

I.  We  have  first  10  assume  ihe  general  correctness  of 
the  geography  of  Ihe  lives  of  the  patriarchs  as  given  in 
the  traditional  text.  According  lo  P  (Gen.  23 19  25g 
50 13)  Abraham,  Sarah,  and  Jacobwere  buried  '  in  the  cave 
of  Ihe  Reld  of  Machpelah,'  and  il  is  implied  in  Sfiif 
that  Isaac  also  was  buried  Ihere.  Turning  lo  JE,  we 
notice  thai  Ihe  account  of  Ihe  death  and  burial  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac  has  been  lost.  But  we  may  asstime 
that  J  placed  Abraham's  tomb  at  Hebron,  where  he 
considered  Ihe  patriarch  to  have  resided  ;  Isaac's  grave, 
however,  may  possibly  have  been  put  knher  south, 
viz.,  at  BeeR'Lahai-roi  [q.v.'\  On  Ibe  death  of 
Jacob  J  appears  at  first  sight  10  be  inconsistent.  In 
4730  Jacob  directs  Joseph  lo  biuy  bim  where  his  fathers 
were  buried,  but  GOs  (J)  points  to  a  tomb  specially  his 
own,  for  Jacob  says  that  he  bad  digged,  or  less  prob- 
ably bought,*  one  for  himself  in  Canaan.  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,'  that  47  30  ij)  has  been  manipulated 
by  R  lo  make  it  accord  with  P  (see  We,  CHda; 
Oif.  Hex.27^).  In  Gen.eOn  J  places  the  burial  of 
Jacob  at  Abel-Miiraim  or  rather  Abel-minim,  a  place  in 
Ihe  far  SW.  of  Canaan  (see  Abel-MURAIm).  Whether 
E's  account  agreed  with  thai  of  J  must  be  left  unccr- 
lain.  This  narrator  (tinless.  indeed,  we  suppose  the 
original  document  lo  have  had  a  S.  Paleslinian  geo- 
graphical selling)  must  be  held  lo  have  placed  Rachels 
death  and  burial  ne-ir  Becroth  (35i6i9?  ciil.  emend.; 
see  Rachel),  and  Dinah's  death  and  burial  near  Bethel, 

1  Cp  Mach>anai,  or  Nebo  in  n.  13. 

>  TO.  93.  and  ToS  in  Holmes  >nd  Pusou  exhibit  Luciin  ;  cp 
Ceriani.  Las.,  and  >ee  FieM,  Hix.  HT. 
■  S>-  retains  »'•  Hiit»n  u  in  Eon. 

ch>H,'  is  rare,  and  if  Jacob  had  referred  to  the  ireaiiljr  of  hil 
acquisition  of  ■  tomb,  he  would  have  nid  from  whom  he  had 
puichiuediUcpMTsPJ.     Seer».22ii. 

s  Driver's  analysis  of  Gen.  47  77-31  does  not  lecoKnise  this. 
Constquenlly  he  can  repruent  Gfn.  47  39.31  a*  puallel  in  JE  10 
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MAOHPET.AH 

He  also  menlions(83i9/)  Jacob's  purchase  of  a  piece 
of  ground  from  Ihe  Shechemites.  All  ihis  seems  adverse 
lo  (he  choice  of  such  a  remote  spot  for  Jacob's  burial  as 
Abel-miErim.  On  the  other  hand,  (he  burial  of  Rachel 
had  ptobably  the  same  location  in  J  as  in  E.  fel  J  places 
the  funeml  of  Jacob  in  tha(  very  remote  spot  Possibl)' 
more  than  one  place  boasted  of  being  the  guardian  of 
the  tomb  of  Jacob,'  and  from  the  tide  of  the  altar  (or 
rather  massfiba)  at  Shechem  in  Gen.  33io  (see  El,. 
ELOHE-israel)  we  may  perhaps  assume  that  the  lomb 
at  Shechem  (which  must  surely  have  eiisied,  perhaps 
near  (he  sacred  tree,  (3eii.354  Josh.21»S.  both  E)  was 
known  originally  as  '  Israel's  grave.'  and  (hat  at  Abel- 
minim  as  'Jacob's  grave.'  A  confusion  of  luimes 
would,  of  course,  arise  very  early.  '  Jacob's  well '  (near 
Shechem)  is  no  dotibt  la(e  in  its  attestation  ;  but  the 
name  in  the  Kamalt  list  of  Thotmes  III.,  usually  ioier- 
preted  '  Jacob-el,'  may  conceivably  ((hoi^h  no(  at  all 
probably)  be  explained  '  Jacob-befir' — i.e.  •  Jacob'Well  ? ' 
(so  apparently  C.  Niebuhr).  Wc  have  now  done  our  best 
lo  make  the  traditional  geography  intelligible,  but  must 
confess  that  all  is  not  as  satisfactory  as  we  could  wish. 

(«xi.  It  it  mSmiintd  elstwhm  (hc  RKHoBorH,  and  cp  Cril. 
gii.)  thml  '  Hebron-  and  ' Xiijatli-uba '  in  pobablv  in  umc 
posHgei  coriupliwis  of  '  Rchoboth '  and  '  Kirjaih.'irbiiu '  (city 

to  umc  pan  of  the  fkme  approprialvd  tiy  Hr' 
ISAju;)  Ibal  Bwr-bhai-roi  a  »  mminiinn  nf 
«nd(Ke  Shechem)  that  'Hunoi, 


.    Thetn 


Dinah '4  buna] -place  loo 
Ethel,"' dine  ID  I^dn^ih 
n>  of  lh«  lepullure  of  Ihe 


lulKuiahed  fn 


)  both  lived  and  died. 

o  the  name  '  hjun-machpeliih '  (nSosO'^ 


Ihii  »ine  Cuihan- 
iejahmeeKKTO'^Mn*  If  we  uk.  ihiiviewinconnectior 
with  other  lunUar  recUHcaliont  of  ancient  but  not  pninitive 
it  will  readily  be  seen  how  plausible,  nay,  how  vitis. 


of  Rehoboth  and  Halusih  are  Ihe  gai 


tbejenlhm 

Exodus  win  quickly  adapt  IhemAelves  Id  Ihe  inier  iheory. 
3.  The  tnditiDnal  '  Machpelah '  hai  a  claim  to  be  consldi 

'The  cave  of  Machpelah  in  concealed,  bei'ond  all  reason 
doubt,  by  Ihe  mosque  al  Hebron,'  are  the  woidl  of  [ 
Stanley.  The  same  opinion  has  b«n  often  expreued,  am 
deference  (o  ihe  antiquiiy  of  Ihe  tradition,  we  are  bound  to 
mounts  of  early  pilgrims,  beginning' 
Viv.»),IS3")t>ia'  the  monunwnl 


Abnm  and  bi«  som 


id  their ' 


•dwiih 


A«ulf(^x.A. 


the  fbnn  of  a  chu 

The  most  ciicumsianTial  account  of  the  cave,  t 
of  Rid)bi  Benjamin  of  Tudela<ii«]  a.D.).  He 
(ee  a  Jewish  viHlor  a  allowed  by  th>  Genliles  to 
*Hedescmdiintoafint  cave  which  ia  empty,  til 

in  Ihe  same  stale,  and  at  last  reaches  a  thud  wfa 

Kpolchrcj— those  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  of 


If  Leah,  one  opposite  the  other.     All  these  sepulchr 
leoi  inscriptions.'     Ii  improbable  enough  Ihal  R.  Benjnr'-    ' 


eriodoftheChrisi 


IslcTwi^ 


g  about  the  caves  except 

nd  U^'erTu'lhiHilies!  the 
ins,  and  P-lttHni  HmJer 
'saclicle,  •Hachpelah.'in 


Hastinp'Z  ..  _  _, 

Cp  W,  Slaeik,  Staditn  mur  RtligUni.  va^  SftmkeiMch,  da 
AT\bt.2y,  C.  Bruston,  'La  oiort  el  la  sepulture  de  Jacob,' 


1  CpC.  Niebuhr,  And.  tisi. 

«  For  I'yif'itejh  nnnp  ibe  original  document  iiswl  b; 

vn  had  nSslni- 


lUDU  Cip).  the  third  son  of  Japhelh  (Gen.lOi. 
MAiAl  [ADL],   maAai    [E]=iCh.ls,  M&iMM  [B}. 

MiiAltAL]).  SeeGEOGKAPHV,  §19;  Elam;  Persia- 
The  same  Hebrew  word  is  rendered  by  EV  (o)  'Medes' 
<Mit«)in  a  K.lTelSii  Is.  19 17  Jet.  tSij  (nvn»|BIIAQl, 
Mit3.r|(}>C.UEira«i  and  eltewhen,  (*)' the  Mede ' (na.n) !■ 
Dan.lli.  and  (c)  'Media'  in  Is.31t  («  n'sm)  Dan.tia 
(Mi(»)ICsth.l3lO»|Mi»o.>.     Inls.3l3and  '-"'--  '-  — 

dilTeran.     In  the  case  of  Jei.  if,  ihb  is  virtus  ,  ___ 

Shesh*cm,  cm.  Bii. 

If  JJHABT7H  (RV  EMADABtiN,  HMiiftBOYN  [BA]}, 
and  EliaduN  (RV  IliAduH  ;  [c]l\l«iAoYN  [BA],  eK. 
[L]),  two  names  of  Leviies,  i  Esd,  65B  (II  EiraSs)- 

Prohably  'Jesus'  On  the  same  verse)  and   'Madiabun'  an 

douMelslo'Joda'and'Eliadun.'    'Eliadun' (BAL)  « 

represent  Henadad  (read    £NADOufi°i^yiT)^  a 

perhaps  arose  from  the  form  iitrtMl  (see  Hinaoad).    < 
...  , M..    i-  „  E„)  „^  ^  ,  ^,„  H,™ 


nivedfroD 


leMT. 


lUDIAII(Acts7^),  RVMl0lAN(?.c.). 

MADKAHHAH  (n^tpfO).  i.  A  remote  dtr  at 
Judah  towards  Edotn.  mentioned  with  Ziklag  and 
Sansannah  Josh.  ISji,  P  (m&)&P€im  [B],  BC&EBHrML 
[A],  M&RApeiM  [L])-  The  name,  hoa-ever,  is  corrupt 
(cp  Madmen).  In  Josh.  19;  iu  place  is  taken  bf 
Beth-marcaboth  :  Madmannah  (from  ;T3rel  musi  be  ■ 
comiplion  of  Marcabolh,  which  is  iiself  certainly  a 
distortion  of  Rehoboth.  See  Marcaboth.  That 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  connect  the  tvanie  Medebena  or 
Medemana  with  a  village  near  Gaza  called  Menoeis 
{OS^  279a4  13»iot  is  no  objeclion  lo  (his  view.     Cp 


ME! 


1.  The  eponym  of  the  city  Madi 
&«Wiil«  [B],  ^f..  [A],  ^Im.  ILD. 


Madnuninh,  1  Ql  2  49,  s 


:  RV 


MADHEN  (1019),  a  supposed  Moabite  city,  Jer.  itt 
(nftTCiN{BKAQ];  cpPesh.Vg.).  Tbename  ('dung- 
heap' :  cp  Del.  /aj6a/)  is  most  improbable,  and  since 
(i)  the  conlext  is  suggested  by  Is.  l&i.  and  (a)  (here  is 
a  very  similar  comiplion  in  Is.  IB*  (see  DlMON),  we 
can  safely  for  Madmen  read  o-TM,  NiMBIM  (^.f.f, 
which  in  Is.  16s/  occtirsjusl  after  Horonaim. 

HAOHEVAH  (n^-lQi  M&&eBHM&  [BttAQ]),  a 
supposed  vilLige  of  Benjamin,  mentioned  with  Gebim, 
Is.  lOji.  '  No  trace  of  the  locality  is  left  '  (Di.-Ki(tel). 
Probably  the  name  is  corrupt  (cp  Madmen),  and  we 
should  read  nlbi,  Rimmonah :  for  a  parallel  see  DIM- 
NAH.  This  Rimmonah  was  not  '  (he  rock  Rimmon' 
of  Judg.204;,  but  nearer  to  Jerusalem.  See  Che. 
'Geographical  Gains,  elc..'  £3/111.,  Sept.  1899,  and  cp 

KADNESS  (lUr^IT),  KADMAN  {W^j;ia). 
The  Hebrew  i»I  V}^,  Idga',  which  ibe  'nad'  of  ibc  RV 

■to  prophesy '  Qa.  ft »)  and  den^es'^eitho'lK 

1.  Tarmi.   nvingof  the  madman(iS.21u/.[l]/l3K3Sf 

IBiD)or  Ihe  orophetieecmsjr  0101,65).^  Tia 

excitement?'' Set™  in? 63^    Arabic  iyVa   means  ""be 

developeifa  secondat) 


ling  to  . 


o  wilh  11; 


c  loan-words  from  the  Hebrew. 


rly  mad, 
Ihis  would  accnunt  for  the  anomalous  comspondence  ol  g 
and  Arab,  /,    Cp  Banh,  Ar/rm-  Sind.  .7. 

Another  rnol  also  rendered  by  'mad'  in  RV  (Is-Uij 
Jer.SSi6)  is  V}!J,  kJllai,  the  root  meaning  of  which  fcp  Ar„ 
Asi.)  is  'to  crv  aloud.'  The  nouns  -irAt,  or  wWn  aia 
lynonyms  of  mVpp,  folly  (see  Fool).  The  loot-neaning  of 
^^iSna  (Piov.  Mis)  is  not  clear.  (The  final  n  itdiUogiaphed ; 
read  ^nno  [Frankenb.,  Toy],  '(As)  a  madman.1 

Gre^  words  rendered  '  madness '  in  Ihe  RV  are  imU  <Acu 
Mi4i  npa^MH'a  (a Pel. Sis),  imi*  (Lk.Sii;  0>s.  'AmIisIi- 
Den% 
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a  nr       °^  disobedience  to  the  Uw  {Dt  2StS), 


of  inianity  a 
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the  case  of  Saul  as  Ibe  most  bislorical,  occurring 
docs  Id  the  course  of  a  narrative  which  no  one  can  deny 
to  conlain  a  kernel  of  facl ;  yet  even  here  we  cannot 
be  sure,  without  strid  invesiigation,  that  the  notices  of 
Saul's  fnriij  do  not  belong  to  the  las  historical  stratum 
(see  Saul,  g  4).  This  does  not.  however,  involve  our 
rejection  of  these  nolices  as  malerial  for  an  article  on 
Madness  in  OT  and  NT.  As  the  narrator  represents, 
Ibe  successes  of  DavidawakenedSaurs  jealousy,  and  '  al 
last  the  turbulent  ferment  of  passion  broke  forth  into 
wild  freniy  .  .  .  With  the  tenacity  peculiar  10  one 
haunted  1^  an  illusion,  he  devotes  himself  henceforth 
almosfciciusively  to  his  puipose  of  avenging  himself  on 
his  supposed  mortal  enemy  and  persecutor'  (Kiltel, 
Jfiil.  2iai).  Saul's  reported  breach  with  Samuel  also, 
according  to  the  narrator,  contributed  to  unhinge  the 
mind  of  Saul ;  ■  he  feels  himseli  forsaken  by  God  .  .  . 
sees  spectres  everywhere  which  are  batching  mischief 
against  him'  ((/'eje*. 2 lost-  Looking  at  the  notices  of 
his  state  from  a  non-crilical  point  of  view,  we  may 
peirhaps  say  that  the  malady  of  Saul  was  an  idiopathic 
insanity,  exhibiting  the  usual  mental  symptoms  of 
melancholia  ( I  S.  2S3i>)  and  delusion  (^Ojo).  with  homi- 
cidal and  suiridal  mania  (IS II  20]}Slj)- 

A  second  instance  of  insanity  in  the  OT,  the  •  lycan- 
.  —^        ,       thf  opy ' '  (or  '  boanthropy ' )  of  Nebu- 

BsuiwuHu       T  .  B^^j  jj_  in  jpite  of  the  testimony 
of  AbjnJenus  (ap.  Eus.  Prof.  Ev.  S41),  most  probably 
unhisiorical. 
Tbc  pasufc  is  translated  in  Intl  by  Beyin  (Damirl,  87/} ;  the 

' «  clw,  would  thai  ht  might  bcUkc  hinuclf  10  umc  other 
plicc  and  miiFhl  be  driven  Ibrouffh  the  detm.  whuv  i»  no  city 
n>r  Rack  of  men,  where  wild  beasts  Kck  their  food  and  biidi 
9-  and  thither,  would  thai  among  rocka  and  nuHintiin 

nitn  this  we  have  to  cocnpuc  Dan.  la^ 

'  The  tains  hour  wai  the  ihii^  fullillecrupan  Nebuchadneuar : 

body  was  wet  with  the  dew  aiT  heaven,  lilt  his  hair  was  grown 
like  agUa'  <feathenX  and  hii  nails  like  birds'  (clawi),' 

Prince  {Daniel.  1899.  pp.  33-35)  is  of  opinion  that 
the  great  king  may  have  been  '  afflicted  by  a  form  of 
insanity  which  incapacitated  him  from  governing,  and 
necessitated  the  succes»an  of  his  son. ' 

Bevan  {Daniel.  1S93.  p.  89)  can  only  say  thai  prob- 
ably '  some  Babylonian  legend  on  the  subject  of 
Nebuchadneiiar  hitd,  perhaps  in  a  very  distorted  form, 
reached  the  eats  of  the  author  of  Daniel.'  Wiih  this. 
Driver  {Daniel.  1900,  pp.  59/)  appears  to  agree.  See 
also  Schrader,  '  Die  Sage  vom  Wahnsinn  Nebukad- 
aexars. /Pn  [1881],  pp.  618X* 

Madness  is  conceived  of  in  the  OT  as  a  kindred 
phenomenon  to  the  prophetic  'furor' ;  see  PkOPHECV. 

JVSf^^"  the  agency  at  work  (cp  1  S.  I614  with 
■I-?^K^  I  K.  22i/x ).  and,  Uilsl  some  of  the 
contemptuous  pity  which  the  lunatic 
could  not  but  evoke  attaches  at  limes  to  the  prophet 
(3  K.  Sii),  the  superstitious  awe  with  which  the  prophet 
was  regarded  serves  10  clothe  the  other  also  and  renders 
his  person  sacrosanct.  In  the  East  the  madman  is  still 
regarded  as  something  sacred.  It  is  possibly  the  sacred 
character  of  the  madman  which  accounts  for  the  refusal 
of  ACKISH    {f.i:)    to    interfere   with    David   when    he 
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inBiinileTstanamg,  if  th«  words  of  Dan.  4  35  are  borrov^  frop 
Babylonian  long  m  which  'eaibie  giMi' was  a  symbolic  eipr 
(km  for  'living  in  miMiy'  (»  WinckUt,  OL2,  iS^a,  p.  ; 
AO/'iit*,n.a;cpGanka,Ceii.  ij).] 
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feigned  madness  (1S.2I13  [i3l#  ;  cp  Ewald,  Of/ 
S116).  It  would  seem  too  that,  according  to  the 
narratives.  Saul  forfeited  the  allegiance  of  neither  court 
(lSi5.^)norpeople(a6i  284;  bulcp22i7). 

The  madmen  of  the  NT  are  not  kings  but  common 
folk,  and  their  malady  is  attributed  not  to  a  spirit  sent 
from  God  (cpSAUL).  but  to  inferior  deities  or  'demons' 
entering  into  them — a  conception  of  madness,  as  <rf 
disease  generally,  which  the  Jews  brought  back  with 
them  from  Babylon  (see  Demoks.  Sii).  The  influence 
of  music  is  no  longer  invoked  to  calm  and  soothe  ( i  S. 
1616).  nor  is  the  lunatic's  person  sacred;  he  wanders 
about  at  large,  or,  if  dangerous,  is  bound  in  chains 
(Lk.  819),  It  is  hard  to  say  how  many  of  the  lai/un- 
(Afiftai  healed  by  Jesus  may  be  reckoned  as  insane  ; 
see  further  Demons,  g  8/.,  LuNATtC.  In  Jn.  lOao  we 
have    madness    expressly   connected   with    demoniacal 

MADON  {\\-n^).  a  royal  city  of  the  Canaanites, 
perhaps  on  the  W.  of  the  Waters  of  Merom.  Josh.  1 1 1 
{nappuir  [BF),  nalur  [AL]) :  12 19  {[Xaiuipuw  [L]  ;  for 
BF  see  ShiMKON). 

Bui  is  th<  leu  right?  Following  •  (cp  Eus. Ci'OI  178 7, 
ILof,^)  we  might  reul  nriD  or  ,n;  («*  MaaoM).  Tbit  Kcm. 
better  Iban  identifying  with  Maiiln  near  Haipn.Vl.  t/Tibciiai 
(.PEFMi^ii     Kur^ei  study  is  needed.     See  Shihion. 

KAELOB  (MftMAoc  [A]),  i  Esd.  9a«  =  EiralOij. 
MljAMiN  a. 

HAOASAN  (MAfAii^M}  i^  *■''  'jading  in  Mt.  1G» 
of  KBD  Ti.  WH,  RV,  etc. ,  for  the  MAri*A&'  Magdala 
[f.i'.],  of  TR  and  AV.  Accepted  by  the  most  author- 
ities, the  names  cannot  either  of  them  be  identified  with 
any  site  (but  see  Galilee  [Sea  of].  %  5).  The  corre- 
sponding passage  Mk,  8ia  has  Dalhanutha  [j.v.\ 
which  is  equally  uncertain.  Eusebius  {Onom.  ed.  Lag.) 
spells  it  yia.ytSiu  and  identifies  it  with  the  Wnyeiwii 
of  his  time  'in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gerasa,'  that 
is,  on  the  E,  shore  of  the  lake  |cp  I.ightibot,  Of.  Past. 
•jot.  on  the  site  of  Magdala).  But  Jesus  is  said  to 
have  embarked  from  it  for  'the  other'  (i.e.,  eastern) 
'Side'  {thT6wipaii.  Mk.813).  Ewald  (//irf.  ETfij+B) 
suggests  Megiddo  (MayJu  in  Jos.  Anl.\\\\.ti):  so 
too  Volkmar;  Henderson  {Pal..  §  114)  says  there  is 
'  nothing  unlikely  in  the  identification,  as  our  Lord  may 
have  passed  into  the  plain  of  BeisAn.'  But  whilst 
this  in  itself  is  improbable,  on  Conder's  theory  that 
Megi<ido  was  near  Beisan,  it  becomes  almost  im- 
possible if  we  adopt  theusu.1l  and  best  supported  theory 
which  places  Mkciddo  [q.v.]  at  Lejjiin  in  the  phiin  of 
Esdraelon.  c.  A.  s. 

lUQBISH  (E^ajl? ;  MinBeiC  [L]),  a  name  in  one 
of  the  post-exilic  lists  :  the  b'ne  Magbish  returned  with 
Zerubbabel  to  the  number  of  156;  Eira23o  (M&reBcoC 
[B],  -BiC  (A])  =  i  Esd.6si,  Nephis.  RV  Nifhis 
(ni^ii  [B].  <«t«i  [A]).  The  name  is  absent  from  || 
Neb.  7.  Cp  Macpiash,  which,  as  Meyer  {Enl.  156) 
sees,  represents  the  same  name.  Almost  certainly  that 
name  is  ffB'SU  [□■r'W?].  NepHISIM  (?.»-).  The  neil 
name  in  Eira  {I.e.)  is  in*  oS-jr,  which  is  a  corruption  of 
^KDm'-     See  also  Mkshullah.  t.  k.  c. 

MAODALA  (MAri^A*)'  •''«  reading  of  TR  in 
Ml.  1539  where  KBD  Ti.  WH  have  MAraiaN.  Maga- 
DAN[?,1'.J.  Whilst  'Magadan'  is  the  besi  supported 
reading  and  Magdala  is  supposed  to  be  a  siilistitution 
due  10  the  ignorance  of  later  scribes  with  regard  to 
Magadan,  it  ought  to  be  pointed  oui  that  tHayaiar  is 
a  possible  corruption  of  an  original  Magdala.  However 
that  may  be,  the  existence  of  a  Galilean  Magdala  is 
rendered  certain  both  by  the  name  of  Mary  Magdalene 
(cp  Mary.  %  36),  and  by  the  testimony  of  Jewish  writers. 
The  Talm.  Jerus.  places  a  Magdala,  (tVijo,  within  a 
sabbath  day's  foumey  of  Tiberias  ('frii^fn  Si),  and 
indeed  within  the  same  distance  of  the  hot  baths  of 
Hamata,  to  the  S.  of  Tiberias  {id.  284) :  and  the  same 
1394 
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MAGDAI>ENB 
(liing*  which  some  Talmudic  wriiers  assign  to  Magdala 
others  assign  to  a  Migdal  Sebo'ayya,  K'pa»  'raa.  '  Dytn- 
Tower,'  (ep  Midrash,  SAlr  ha-skirlm  1  iS  wilh  Talin. 
Jems.  Plsdlffm  4  1 :  and  Midrash  'Ekhdk  3  3  wilh 
Talm.  Jerus.  Ma'diiT  Shinib^\  which  accordingly 
Neubaueridenlificaasaparlof  Magdalala^jfT.  Tslm. 
aiS).  The  Babylonian  Talmud  spealis  of  a  k'W  VijD. 
Migdal  Nunya  or  '  Fish-Tower,'  one  mile  from  Tiberias 
{Pfsd/iim  46  i).  [Cp  Gaui^e  (Sea),  %  5.  where  il  is 
suggested  that  Magadan,  Magdala,  and  Dalmanutha 
are  all  corruptions  of  this  compound  name  Migdal 
Nunya- — Ed.] 

Magdala  was  a  place  or  some  wealth  (Talm.  Jer. 
Ta'dsi/i  48)  and  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  '^gp 
nnn,  '  because  of  licentiousness '  {M'«iraih'£JUdAii). 
The  name  does  not  occur  in  other  early  wiileri,  nor  in 
Josephus  (for  the  reading  MaYJaXa  in  Fila  24  on  which 
some  older  scholars  depend  for  their  location  of 
Magdala  on  the  E.  of  the  Lake  should  be  ro/uXo) ; 
DOT  even  in  Eusebius  and  Jerome; 

Wlllibald  (about  7311)  passed  fiam  Tibciiu  'round  the  xa, 
Uld  by  the  vilLaKC  of  Magdalum  10  tbv  villue  of  Capnruum.' 
Whtliwr  this  wu  Ihc  Mugdalum  Cutium  of  Brucaidui  is  less 

fi^bLiWi  «t!l^9  ijuE  d^°i^  IVIkgdall 
who  Rfen  for  the  ciurion  to  SHpb^  Baiiuii,  jnitavawna, 
iy^,  Puris,  I7"j).    Qu«re.iniu.  (28»)  mentioni  a  Mejd< 
Gcnnenjei  io  bii  tunc  and  idcnlinei  it  wiib  Mudala.     ine 

dtofUt  iaM'n?"N.*to  niit  Ih"  Tilmudic  sutement  tbu 
Uagdili  wu  wilhin  a  Subbtlli  da/i  journey  of  Tiberiu. 

On  the  Lalie.  in  the  SE.  comer  of  the  plain  of 
Geniiesarel,  3  m.  NW.  of  Tiberias,  near  a  stream  which 
conies  down  from  the  Wfidjr  el-Hamim,  el-Mejdel  is  a 
miserable  litlie  village,  with  ■  some  indications  of  ancient 
ruins  both  of  walls  and  foundations'  (Wilson,  Lands 
<f  tkt  BibU.ii^),  probably  a  watch-tower  guarding 
the  entrance  to  the  plain  (Stanley,  Sin.  and  Pal.  38a). 
The  country  immediately  around  is  called  the  Ard  el- 
Mejdel  (Wilson),  and  is  cultivated  by  the  villagers 
and  Bedouins.  Some  have  taken  it  to  represent  the 
MlODAL-EL{f.f.]  of  Josh.  19  j«. 

Benidet  ihe  aulhorilie*  quoted.  >ee  LicbifoDl.  Op,  PHl.fai; 
FEFQ.  i%Ti,  p.  ■»■/  ;  Buhl,  P^l.  =15/ ;  SchiV,  G/y^  1  jij 
=  ET  3 134  (on  >  pcDpoitd  idenliScBlion  witb  Tuicbev). 

BUODALENS.  See  coL  3894,  end ;  also  MAsr, 
836, 

HAODIEL  P¥'^?P.  §  38:  'God  is  my  costly 
possession'?  cp  perhaps  the  Palmyrene  miD  "Ja.  the 
Sab.  fem.  natne^mia,  and  nj^Di.aSia;  iwArC^IHA 
[AL])  a  'duke'  of  Edom  in  rrgimt  Oebalena'  (OS 
187 ij),  Gen.36«  (MiroiiHA  [ADi"-].  maAeXih^ 
[E];  iCh-ls*.  MEiiHA  [Bl,  «4,rieHX  \\.^)■  «"'s 
reading  (cp  Maual^leel)  suggests  an  original  Jerah- 
me'el(Che.). 

HAOGD  (1  Mace  S^a),  RV  Makep. 

MAGI,  MAQOB  (MAroi,  MApoc  [Ti.  WHJ).  Ml 

2i  ActslSfit.  RV"!.  (KV  wise  men,'  'sorcerer*).  Cp 
Macic,    Stars.       See   also   ZOROASTBiAtdiSM,  Simon 

MACUS,  JANNES  AND  JaHHKES. 

(Theod.  bui  «  4<X«ni^),  « 1 17  CTheod..  0  ^<i|w«w'},  b  7 
(Tbeod.,  S  •im««^  lai^apfULnin).     Cp  fuyiiiiiv,  'lapnctics 

HAGIO 

Definilion  (I  i).  OT  ternu  (|  j). 

Fwlor  in  Hebrew  Kfe  (|  3  a\  In  NT  (|  A 

In  B;d>ylDiuan  rdigion  (|  i  Si.       Bibllogruphy  (|  s). 
Magic  may  be  briefly  described  as  the  attempt  00 
man's  part  to  influence,  persuade,  or  compel  spiritual 
1.  Dididtlon.    ^°P  '"  =°"'Pl>'  ^'"^  «rtaio  requests 


llAGIC 

to  have  the  mastery  of  nature.  In  a  narrow  but  later 
sense,  magic  has  to  do  with  feats  of  power,  not  of  know- 
ledge, the  relation  between  it  and  divination  b«ng  com- 
parable to  thai  between  miracles  and  prophecy.  At 
the  beginning,  and  at  the  present  time  among  savage 
people,  this  distinction  is  not  drawn.  Similarly,  at  Ihe 
first,  good  spirits  and  bad  spirits  were  not  distinguished.' 

There  are.  no  doubt,  many  cases  in  which  spirits  are 
lillle,  if  at  all,  thought  of.  'The  means  employed  to  ob- 
tain good  or  to  obviate  evil  seem  to  have  no  connection 
with  belief  in  spirits ;  Just  as  ritual  acts  are  performed 
by  some  people  with  little  or  no  thought  of  the  ddiy  or 
deities  ihey  were  originally  lielieved  10  conciliate.  Never- 
theless, however  much  the  invocation  or  other  chano 
may  appear  as  cosmic  means  of  influencing  the  forces 
of  the  universe  as  such,  there  was  originally,  as  Ihere 
still  is  at  bottom  implied,  an  acknowledgment  of  spiritual 
beings  who  are  influenced  in  these  w.iys.' 

Such  an  acknowledgment  is  certainly  made  by  the 
ancient  narralive  (JE)  of  (he  story  of  Balaam  (see 
«■  A  fantAT  Bl-ESSINCS).  That  Balaam  is  a  magician, 
la  Httorw  "  '^'  '"  ""  ''^'  "^  ancient  Arabian 
Ufa.  customs,   impossible  10  deny ;    and  it  is 

^^  equally  clear  that  the  reality  of  the  pow'er 
claimed  by  Balaam  is  acknowledged  in  the  biblical 
account,  F.lse  why  should  Yahwt  be  represented  as 
transferring  Balaam's  service  to  the  cause  of  Israel?* 
Nor  can  we  overlook  the  same  acknowledgment  in  P's 
account  of  the  Egyptian  plagues*  (Ex.  7-11).  Moses 
throws  down  his  joA  and  it  becomes  a  serpent ;  the 
magicians  do  the  same  (Ex.  7 11/).  The  reality  of  the 
transformation  accomplished  is  not  so  much  as  doubted 
(see  Serpent,  g  3).  Moses,  by  his  rod.  turns  the  water 
of  Egypt  into  blood  ;  the  mapcians  '  by  their  cnchanl- 
menu '  do  the  same  (Ex.  7io-ii).  The  case  is  similar 
with  the  plague  of  frogs.  The  power  of  the  magicians 
fails  indeed  when  it  is  a  question  of  producing  gnats 
(Ek.  8.7[.3l/. ;  EVLiCE[?.i;.]).     Even  here,  however, 

The  word  rendered  inigi(dani(a<E^-TI,  bartMmmlm)*  u  found 
in  OIK  of  the  older  lourcei  <Gen.41B»'tEJ)^  xliere  il  denotes 
the  dream  interprelers  of  Egypt — thoie  wh«n  the  Pharaoh 

band.  Ll  Alandi  for  EnnKiciani  in  the  nairawer  and  stricter  wiue. 
The  only  othtr  puugei  in  which  the  word  ii  ined  »re  in  Dan., 

iHiI  u  the  book  w*i  wriircn  in  Pontine,  and  Gen.  and  ii.  in 

for  believing  that  the  writer  bonDwed  tiie  word  from  uie  old 
books. 

A  [race  of  a  belief  in  the  eflicacy  of  a  plant  is  clearly 
seen  in  Gen.  30 14  [J]  where  Reuben  brings  IjeaYi  didd' im 
or  Makdrakrs  {i/.v.  ).  This  plant  was  known  among 
the  northern  Semites  as  Baaras  (cp  Jos-it/ vii.  8j).  and 
was  supposed  by  the  Arabs  and  by  the  ai    '        " 


plied  in  Ihe  Ant  definition  given 
discovering  the  willof  spirirual  bd 
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ever  (jjp.  67.^  thai  in  actual  fact,  iuai  at 


^r?r^" 


'Ihough  magic  Is  .  .  .  fbnnd  10  fuiie  and  amalfamaie  with 
reli^on  in  many  aoes  and  inmany  lands.  Ibcie  are  some  grounds 
for  thinking  thai  (his  fusion  \%  not  primitive,' 

)  See  Blessings  and  Clrsincs,  and  far  Aiabinn  illuUnlieni 
see  CoMiiher  <,Abh.  :  Arak.  Philel.  1  -aff.  |iBi|6j),  who  has 

magical  words  of  ble»ing  and  of  curbing  played  a  pmninent 
part.  In  war.  the  poet  by  curbing  Ihe  enemy  rendered  fervic« 
not  HCond  lo  that  of  the  warrior  himwir^  the  uttered  word 
was.  in  fact,  a  moil  potent  'fetish' (Goldiihei.  38).  The  jews 
1^  Medina  brought  into  their  i^Tia^ogueftimues  or  iheir  arch  foe 

they  came  logelhvr. 

«  In  JE  no  luch  reference  to  the  magiriani  occun. 

■  For  a  Babylonian  conneclioo  (gaidamu)  see  HomnKl, 
£i/.r,  Feb.  190D,  p.  1J4. 
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to  be  inhalnted  by  a  spirit  which  gave  it  extraordinary 
powers  {see  WRS  ^W.  5m.  CI  443,  and  cp  Long.  Cuslom 
and  Mytk.  143^).  Tbe  biblical  nairaiive  ascribes  lo 
this  plant  effects  which  could  not  be  supposed  lo  follow 
from  its  natural  propertia ;  but  no  disapproval  of  its 
magical  use  is  expre^ed  either  by  the  author  or  by  the 
redactor.  [Wliitehouse.  in  Hastings'  DB  S  aio^, 
connects  dadd'lm  with  the  fnn  of  Mesha's  inscription, 
L  la.  cp  also  Issachad.  |  3.] 

There  is  another  incident  recorded  in  (he  same  chapter 
which  belongs  to  Ihe  category  of  magic,  though  it  is 
magic  of  the  sympathetic  or  symbohc  kind.  (For  a 
description  of  this  see  Jevons,  Inir.  to  Hut.  of  Rtligion. 
»%f,.YraiXT.GoliknBmgh.»\i^f.),     The  peeled       ■ 


hjac. 


.put  ii 


■,(  the  3 


T,  caused  those  that  were  pregnant 
bring  forth  young  that  were  spotted  and  striped  (Gen. 
3037/  [J])  ;  the  natural  esplanatbn  may  be  adequate, 
but  it  is  probable  that  more  than  this  was  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer. 

There  is  a  good  denl  of  uncertainty  as  10  the  teraphim 
which  Rachel  stole  when  she  and  Jacob  left  het  father's 
bouse.  Gen.  31 19^  [E]  (see  TkRAfhih).  They 
wereof  human  form  (iS.lSij).  and  were  looked  upon  as 
gods  (Gen.  Sljoand  Judg.  18»i).  though  iheir  possession 
is  regarded  as  illegitimate.  (Josiah  put  them  away  with 
(be  wiairds,  etc,  3K.2314;  ep  Zech.lOi  when  they 
are  associated  with  diviners. ) 

Among  the  Assyrians  images  of  gods  were  kept  in  the 
bouse  because  they  were  believed  to  have  the  power  of 
warding  off  evil  spirits.  A  certain  exorcist  is  said  to 
have  had  statues  of  Ihe  gods  Lugalgira  and  AEamu  put 
one  on  each  sid«  of  the  main  entrance  lo  his  bouse,  and 
in  consequence,  he  felt  perfectly  impregnable  against  all 
enl  spirits  (see  Tallqvist,  Aayr.  Bescka.  aa). 

It  is  probable  that  in  Gen.  and  elsewhere  we  should 
construe  ttrapkim  as  a  plural  of  'excellence'  or  of 
'majesty,'  answering  to  [jm'tk  (ElShIm).  o'liii  (AdOolm). 
The  (eraphim  were  kept  in  the  house  as  a  guarantee  of 
good  luck :  though  originally  perhaps  idols,  they  were 
■Aerwards.  and  in  biblical  times  almost  exclusively,  a 
kind  of  charm.  That  they  had  a  magical  import  is 
tuggesled  by  Zech.lOi,  where  teraphim.  diviners,  and 
tellers  of  tilse  dreams  are  put  in  Ihe  same  category.  The 
Genesis  narrative,  and  also  Hos.  3  4.  show  that  teraphim 

In  the  prohibition  '  Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  its 
mother's  milk  ■  ( Eji.  23 19  31  »6  Dt.  li«),  many  scholars, 
fromSpencer(i^.  Htb.  Kit.  Ijjj^  [i73a])downwards, 
have  seen  an  allusion  to  a  magical  broth,  prepared  in 
order  to  give  fertility  to  the  fields  ; '  more  probably  the 
reference  is  to  an  ancient  form  of  sacrifice — similar  to 
tbe  sacrifice  of  blood  (WRS  .ff<!/.&n.n  aai,  n.). 

In  Is.Si  the  K£s£m  (magician  or  diviner)  is  named 
■long  with  the  knight  and  the  warrior,  the  judge,  the 
prophet,  and  the  elder,  among  Ihe  stays  and  supports  of 
the  nation  ;  of  none  of  them  is  any  disapproval  implied. 

One  great  fact  which  induced  the  Hebrews  lo  con- 
demn magic  and  the  like  was  that  it  was  so  closely 
connected  with  idolatry  ;  in  1  K.  B  n  it  seems  identified 

1.    Piaa  of  magic  in  Babylonian  rtligion,  —  In  the 

rdigion  of  the  ^bylonians  magic  always  had  a  pro- 

— .   T_  D.i minent  place.      Every  misfortune,  and 

•wuu '.•"B""^  as  arising  from  some  malign  spell, 
a  ban  {mamflji).  under  which  the  sufferer  had  come. 
A  ban  of  this  kind  could  be  incurred  in  all  possible 
ways — not  only  by  the  commission  of  positive  acts  of 
sin  such  as  murder,  adultery,  theft,  fraud,  but  also 
by  neglect  of  ritual  and  ceremonial  precepts,  or  by 
casual  contact  with  persons  or  things  which  themselves 
lay  under  some  ban. 


'  Miunonidu, 


uinnncHa  in  which  the  ban  can  be  incurred  ue 
Kl  forth  in  Ihe  second,  third,  nnd  dghlh  tablets' 
UbltU.  Thus  for  eiunpk,  wa 
he  [ihehewitghtdpenonfunned 
ainuiut  hiiEod.  been  jniUiy  lowinli  hij  goddess  f  .  .  .  Has  ht 
d'ltunound  his  fathti  and  DiolhaT  .  .  .  Hu  ht  uhhI  fj>l» 
welghi^  circulnted  ttitx  money  T  .  .  .  Hu  he  npproached  bii 
ueighbaur  ■  wife,  shed  his  neighbour's  blood,  tlolen  hia  nvigh> 
bonis  gannenll     The  wnie  tabLei,  hoi- -—  -'-  ■'- 


10  bed  of  ■' 
,  drunk  fion 


Alongside  of  this  conception  of  a  more  or  less  im- 
personal visilaiion  we  find  that  other — doubtless  more 
primitive — in  which  malevolent  divine  beings,  demons, 
or  else  human  beings,  wicards  and  witches,  in  league 
with  these  evil  demons,  are  regarded  as  the  producers 
of  disease  and  disaster.  The  malign  activity  of  these 
wicked  spirits — in  connection  with  whom  the  number 
seven  is  prominent  (cp  Lk.8a  Mk.169  Mt.  124s)— is 
vividly  depicted  in  the  Babylonian  exorcism  texts. 
*"  rguded,  u  the  spawn  of  hell.    The  wildetr 


■heir 


e  Iheir 


^ror  bolt  being  able  10  oxcludo  ihm 

Their  hoslilliy  to  men  is  unTiparing ;  their  influence  is  specially 
seen  in  Ihe  Sivoc  they  work  on  familr  life.  They  alioHte 
husbund  vid  wife,  father  and  soa,  partiKTS  and  fnendn.  Of 
ibHe  habylonian  demons  we  meet  with  two  representatives  in 
the  OT ;  Llliiu  (see  Lilith)  ind  the  Udu  (Heb.  IMim,  see 
DbhonsX 

The  activity  of  wintrds  and  witches  is  in  like  manner 
fully  and  vividly  set  forth  in  the  exorcism  texts,  especially 
in  the  exorcism  tablets  of  Ma^IG.'  Day  and  night  the 
witches — for  in  this  field  tbe  female  plays  a  much  more 
conspicuous  pert  than  the  male — dc^  the  steps  of  their 


«  streets  and  public  places,  beset  tl 


?;i.".Er 


.  _.         ief,  by  means  of  figures  of  clay,  wood,  dough, 

le  like.    The  lying  of  wiich-knots  wu  also  lurgdy  rcwtled 
The  mosl  usual   Bibykmiui  irord  Ibr  witch  is  laiiaflu ; 
cp  Heb.  .iBf  ;□  (belov,  |  3  [i]). 

3.  Afelkadx  of  counitrading  l)u  evii  power ^ — In  corre- 
spondence with  this  deep  and  widespread  belief  in  tbe 
power  for  evil  wielded  by  demons  and  witches  was  the 
belief  in  the  possibility  of  counteracting  it :  and  the 
methods  by  which  this  could  be  accomplished  constituted 
an  essential  part  of  the  religion  of  Babylonia.  The  spell, 
the  ban.  to  which  a  man  was  constantly  liable  demanded 
a  countetspell.  an  exorcism.  This  was  sought  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways  ;  and  the  main  part  of  the  business  of 
the  Kxntaaa  lay  in  finding  out  which  particular  charm 
could  be  used  against  each  particular  spell. 


Sprinklings  Bml  washinfis  wilh  pure  WAIe 
om  the  sacred  rivers,  the  Euphrates  and  1 

■  ofeioKism.    Simi'lar^.  the  power  of  bitak 


it  a  areat  viriepr  c^  substanceR  so  ns  10  represent  symbolically 
and  minerals  of  real  «  supposed  healing  vitjoe  were  brought 

The  evil  demons  who  had  l^d  their  victim  under  a 
ban  and  taken  possession  of  him  were  expelled  by 
exorcism  and  driven  back  into  the  wilderness  whence  they 
had  come.  For  Ihe  witches  death  by  fire  was  regarded 
as  the  only  appropriate  punishmenL 

Whether  .as  mailer  of  fact  witch-burning  was  actually 
practised  by  the  Babylonians  cannot  indeed,  as  yet,  be  quire 
clearly  made  out.    At  all  avenls  the  witches  were  burned  in 

divinity  whose  help  he  wished  to  invoke.  The  form  taken  by 
these  witch-adjuTatLons  is  in  many  respects  quite  similar  to  that 
of  a  legal  procesri  in  which  the  IjewilcJied  person  11  tbe  accuser, 
the  witch  the  accused,  and  the  divinity  the  judge. 


'  Translated  by  H.  Zimmem  ia  Btitr.  tur  Ktnntmt  drr 

s  Translated,  with  a  useful  introduction  on  Babylonian  magic 
in  general,  in  K.  Tallttvisi's  Dii  Ainriicki  Bticiviinmgturit 
Ma^ra  (1895). 
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A  mailer  of  prime  imponance — and  id  this,  relatively, 
Babylonian  magic  presents  a  good  side — always  was  lo 
secure  the  assistance  of  one  or  more  of  the  good  greater 
deities  in  counleraciing  these  assaults  of  demons  and 
witches ;  hence  the  frequent  and  fervent  prayers  still 
preserved  to  us  in  the  magical  liiemture  of  Bal^lon. 


No  n 


r  of  I  S.  21 


t   the 


with. 


something  qui 
Gilgame^-Niinrod  epic  in  the  summoning  of  the  spirit 
of  Eabani  by  GilgameS  with  the  assistance  of  Nergal 
(god  of  the  under  world},'  At  all  events  the  Babylonians 
bad  quite  ihe  same  ideas  as  (he  Israelites  about  the 
sfHrit  of  the  departed  {eiimmui  and  the  possibility  of 
causing  it  lo  appear. 
TbB  B  pi.-  ■     ■ 


bb  13  plainly  ahovn  hy  the  repealed  menllo 
QB  {nmiHa  la  lilmmu,  lilerany,  '  he  who  1= 
3int  up')  in  Babylonian  lisu  of  official  nanii 
--  in  mnnection  wiih  Ibc  Babylonian  no) 
ni)>odled  ipiTit  i>  a  text' conuining  Ihc 
d  by  A  gho&E  along  with  ihe  petition  ' 


Oftp 


STdf™! 


3.  Soolksaying. — Alongside  of  magic,  soothsaying 
also  had  an  importanl  place  in  the  Babylonian  •Assyrian 
religion.  Through  the  agency  of  the  seer  (bftrH) — a 
class  of  priest  held  in  special  esteem — the  effort  nas 
made  to  obtain  information  as  lo  the  future  from  all 
sorts  of  occurrences.  The  clay  tablets  recovered  at 
Nineveh  from  the  library  of  Aiur-biini-pal.  the  last  of 
Ihe  great  Assyrian  kings,  are  full  of  teits  conlaining 
omens  of  Ihis  description — which  were  taken  from  ihe 
flight  of  birds,  from  anomalous  birth  of  man  and  beast, 
from  tlie  behaviour  of  certain  animals,  such  ; 


dtoci 


Thei 


terpretation  of  dreams,  and  especially  the  hepaloscopy, 
are  important  departments  of  soolluaying.  and  these 
two  can  be  most  clearly  shown  to  have  existed  from 
the  earliest  limes.  l-astly,  ihe  cuneiform  literature 
shows  thai  astrology.  Ihe  observing  of  Ihe  positions  and 
combinations  of  Ihe  stars  —  a  pursuit  which  has  ever 
been,  justly,  regarded  as  having  taken  its  rise  in  Baby- 
lonia—influenced the  entire  life  of  the  Babylonians  in  ihe 
highest  degree.  The  Assyrian  kings  made  extensive  use 
of  all  the  methods  of  divination  menlioned  above,  in  de- 
termining their  policy  (cpEiek.  21  ai  [j6]).'  H.  Z. 

For  the  many  terms  used  in  Ihe  OT.  several  of  which 
include  both  magic  and  divination,  cp  Divination, 
«.  OT  Ttm^  I  3^  ^  ^*"'  ""^  appear  never  to 
have  bad  any  exclusive  reference  to 
one  or  the  other.  These  are  Mkirolm  (avsn ;  ro^of, 
eaitKiml)  'wise  men'  and  hartummlm  {otMrin  I   E-V 

■  ■  .-i. 


hr,i;'"<R,'?p'^ 

magicia 

an  court 

'Jl3l 


ar(Dan 


X   CPl).   »nd 


I?l4l5 


The  specific  terms,  of  which  Ihe  commonest  is  kdteai, 
are  in  some  cases  obscure.  They  are  Ihe  following  : — 
I.  Kiiim  (o^g).  This  word  probably  had  originally 
a  magical  reference  (Fleischer),  though  the  secondary 
sense  (see  Divination,  %  a  [1])  has  almost  driven  out 
the  primarj'. 
Cp  Ar.  tatoKia,  which  (in  S  and  4^  as  well  a*  the  noun 

id  thrn~>o'maC 
SaTSXand 


Ihe  Gr.  i)KW  T>>r. 


at  Willi.-    W.  R.  E 


ricllf-lanuikei 
lilh,  h< 


=r  (/.  P. 


1  See  leremias,  Itduiar-Ximrai  <i89<),  p.  41 ;  Jei 
Schrader  s  KB,  vi.  1  g&i, 

*  L,  W.  ¥.\nti.  MaiylimiH  Sfat^ic  and Ssrcfyitt^. 
spaUo  B.  MeiMner  in  ZDMG  bO,  jjoOeoS). 

*  OBin  i»  derived  by  C,  HofTnuuin  f.?,47'If  8»)  ' 
(t)>tni)'oDw,'and«plained  as  aieaninK  ' one  who 
lownaaal  lone'(dpl3llfn.DiviNATio«,  |»,  and  yi<, 
%   *i-      *   givei  varioujty  itvnni    (expoundersi,   •wu 
(chaniers,  IhoM  who  say  incanlaiioni),  taid  4<mm<ih  (duBC 
UK  drugs  for  magical  ends). 


Wellhauien  (//«,/.(■),  118.  //«</.«,  tji,  b.  ;),  boi 
iiaiyview;  Smith  making 'deciiiun'CcpPro».  It 


The  primary  sense  may  be  one  which  includes  both 
the  special  ones.  Of  the  two  senses  Ihat  of  magic 
seems  much  more  likely  to  be  Ihe  original, 

3.  From  Jilp.  .^pj  (a  Ch.  336  '  lo  use  witchcraft," 
RV  'practice  sorcery')  are  derived  kaiidfk  (irj  I 
Jer.27»)and»'^»^(>]V39,  Ex.  7it  Dan.  2>  Mai.  35) 
nmdered  by  EV 'sorcerer' (in  DLI810,  and  Ex.  22  ■8[i7l; 
fem,  ,Tti»i33,  AV  -wilch,'  RV  'sorceress'). 

W.  R."Sm'ilh  derive*  from  Al.  *«»/!.,  '  to  cut,' Ihe  Hf.bmw 
word  having  in  it  the  idta  of  cuiiiiu  oneself  in  corainf;  10  lb* 

penliince.  The  noun  UsklfJilm  (□■rti)  he  i«k«  to  niean 
'herbj  or  drug:i  shredded  into  a  magic  brew.'  (Cp  Ai,  kif/a, 
'bits  of  thingi.')    The  mnning  of  verb  and  noun,  however, an 

lhe™™i^g  "''nlJi°™l  dtX t!l tI'1°?^A^,\!\ ,  (EV 
'  witchcraft*),  i<ca"i"»  have  thai  meaning,  nalwiibstanding  • 
*if,uu^  tJ^oti>thUKn»HiiuibleinIs.tIii,  norinNu.133 
(where  we  should  perhaps  read  with  Kue,  VBTsS  T^l). 

The  present  writer  follows  Fleischer,  who  argues  for 
its  derivation  from  Ar.  (liuo^)  '  lo  obscure.'  of  the  sun 
and  moon  'toeclipse,'  If  ihe  derii-ation  just  suggested 
were  adopted,  the  Hebrew  might  denote  first  of  all  '  lo 
have  darkappearance,' then  'to  be  gloomy,'  'distressed.' 
and  Anally  '  lo  be  a  suppliant,'  '  lo  seek  something  from 
the  deity  ' ;  cp  Ihe  Syriac  tthkisktph  lo  entreat,' 

The  Syriac  word,  in  all  the  twelve  inttuncra  in  OT  -here 
kaifkA^  (']E*x)i  in  one  or  other  of  iU  forma  occurs  ia  Arrrsi. 

.ilrain  one's  voice.  InihePi-andAphit  nuan^iopiaciisenuigicsl 
r«lnun,'  then  'to  keep  one's  voice  untler,'  'to  speak  in  ■  low 


in 

'^^■^vt 

10  women  in  child.b. 

.bearing,  which  was  a 
drjg,  thua  agreeing  exactly  with  ^ftiaira. 

3.  £iAaJ(tfr6).  'enchanlment'(cpls.S3,  ^*^^]^w,  RV 
'  a  skilful  enchanter ' )  is  used  more  specifically  of  serpent- 
charming  (Jer-Sir  Eccles.  lOti  i  cp  prtSo  Ps.  S8  s  [6] 
'charmer'),  and  hence  of  any  charm  which  could  be 
worn,  cp  Is.8»  (oWS.  RV  ■amulets').* 

The  primary  meaning  of  the  word  may  perhapi  be  seen  in 
aS.  12i»rs.4l7(gl.  not  however  in  li.  U  iHiet  SBOTy  U 
has  been  Ihoujtthi  that  fa^aUffn^)  znd  ■■a^ldJ(pn>)  may  have  a 
kindred  origin,  and  it  b  at  any  rale  aingular  that  the  Arabic 
equivalent!  o(bath>nre  used  in  the  sense  of  unlucky. 

4.  ///f<T(13nXr«indon[yinpl.(Is.4T9ii  'eachulments  > 
or  in  connect'ion  with  ^Mr,  1?>l  (Dt.  I811  PlM;  (6], 
'charmer'),  is  eiqilained  by  Ges.  (TAfs.l^t^  to  mean  binding 
or  tying— /.^.,  of  magical  knota.4  Similarly  Smith,  wbo  aa>-a  ii 
ii  used  to  denote  the  ty]n|e  loKeihcr  of  words  in  order  to  con- 
,.<\uu,-  ^  ioaniaiion.     He  (Followed  by  Gs.ll>l-Buhl«.  uul 

by  Slade,  Cf/ 1  spf,  and  Dr,  peul.,  mdlcc: 


.act  10  th 


4oie  Ihe  panllelii 

10  Ihe  Rabbinical  j/jnM'(P'ej3),  '. 


l5[6[. 


lulel,' 


(Ltiy.m/iy^, 


s  Similarly  ttf^  ■?)  (fl.).  AV  '  tablets,'  RV '  perfume  boxes,' 
is  taken  by  Smith  lo  be  a  kind  of  amulet. 

*  Zfffeifti (asMjfcigj, 'unlucky') and wrt^gfj(wjAj,'anhicky'\ 

CpSBsVENT.I.fal. 

*  Cp  Ar.  ftd^^r,  a  narrative — /.e-t  asenesof  word*  bound  to* 


.,L,oog[c 
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for  ptajrlacRria  ;  k«  Fj^opttli 


uplained  by  ihe  great  nujon 


i«yV  ™  Ih.  like  (w 
the  Conun,);  bui  ihe 


Among  the  ancients  the  employment  of  certain  fonnube 
was  considered  efficacious  in  proportion  to  Ibe  number 
4.InHT  of  "P«'''"o'«-  In  India  to-day  if  an  ascetic 
says  in  one  month  the  name  of  Rodba, 
Krishna,  or  Rom  100,000  limes,  he  cannot  Tail  to 
obtain  what  he  wanU  :  and  it  is  in  the  same  spirit  that 
Moslem  dervishes  renew  their  shrieks  or  whirlings. 
Similarly,  the  prophets  of  Baal  called  upon  their  god 
from  morning  until  niglit,  saying  'Baal,  bear  us,' 
1  K.  UA 

The  words  of  Jesus  '  say  not  the  same  tiling  over  and 
over  again  '  {Mt.  87  fi1|  ^rreXryimtTt^f  have  reference 

In  a  Tiro.  3i}  ySitra  (from  yoiu.  'to  sigh,"  "to  utler 
low  moaning  tones')  is  used  of  a  class  of  magicians  who 
uttered  cenain  magical  formulae  in  a  low  deep  voice. 
They  were  to  be  found,  according  to  Herodotus,  in 
£g}'pt  (233)  and  elsewhere  (4ios  7i9i)  ;  Ihej  are 
mentioned  also  by  Euripides  and  Plato. 

Paul,  in  addressing  the  Galalians  (Gao).  names  among 
the  works  of  the  flesh  ^afiiuuitia  [EV  '  sorcery ']  ;  Syr. 
tarrdiAntMii ;  Heb.  versions  of  Salk.  and  Del.  O'Oit 
[i/iAdftlm],  which  is  closely  connected  with  idolatry 
by  being  placed  next  afler  it.  It  is  not  possible  here  to 
do  more  than  mention  Simon  Magus  <AcIs8g/.)  and 
Bar-jesus,  the  sorcerer  whom  Lk.  calls  also  Elyroas 
(Acts  138).  This  name  the  writer  explains  by  ^iyot ; 
it  is  really  the  Arabic  ('Alim),  '  learned,'  which  is  much 
Ibe  same  in  sense  as  ^'ri>i(cp  SiHON  Magus.  Elvuas). 

Cp  Exorcists.  t.  w.  d. 

F.  B.  u™»,  /Mlnxt.  If  HUl.  ^Ril,  i>9«;  A.  C.  Lyall, 
Atialic  SImiia,  clup.4;  E.  B.  Trior,  an.  'Magic,'  £in>l; 

FiUEi,  GsUm  AnvA<*)  l;-iis;  W.  R. 
S.  nilllop^pliy.  Snuth'i   anicla   in    /.  rUL  (IS  173-w 

14tii-im)  tKHl  ably  oa  Ibe  piibcipal 
bibliail  lermi.  Cp  alio  RrL  Sim.  346  417,  'I  taaim ;  Ehivri 
on  Deut.  ISiqXEV;  T.  Witlon  Daviei.  Magic.  DHiina- 
//mi.  anJ  DemtmaTogy  amen*  Mf  Hf^rtfBt  aitd  nitsttd 
ftlfltl  (1698):  Sdt6U,(Mum&ml  amd  Zmidiminstn  hii  dm 
ffttrStm,  1B17  (uncriticaD  1  D.  Joel,  Dtr  Aitrtiatiit  und  ait 
StilUmtdtiJ^nlkKmt  u  dtmitlbcn  (1U1-83X 

On  (be  Bab.  Mftpc.cptbewoTkof  Lenocmani— nowofcourM 
sDaieshil  anliquued  (Lk  magji  ckel  la  CkaMrni  tllli  irii  inil 
Anaditana,  1814 :  Ckaldtaa  Matrir.  ia  arigia  attd  deiuli^ 

H'al^aer-KamldtrC>uUddtr,a'!«y'    Lenormanl  19  lo  be  sup- 

^S'reb!'!'™'^^^--*'-^^"  ""^'"  ""'  '  ""^  '"  '  '      " 

KtV  (ffiitni' t - 

K.  Sfraltra,  iBBS ;  (by  F.  leremiai)  in  Chiniepie  de  la  Saui- 
laye  (  L/tri.  dtr  RtL.fiith.C,  1B97 ;  and  in  Ja«row,  Rfl.  sf 
Bat.  amd  An.,  1B9S1  L.  W.  King,  Bafylrmiaa  Magic  amj 
Sfntry  ittalii:  Zinunem. '  Beilrige  lur  Kennlnis  dcT  bob.  Re- 
ligion in  Atmiirliig.  SiiHaliti.,  Bd.  lii.,  with  1_  W.  King's 
review  io  ^5Z  18  i4ajK  H.Z.,  g  a*;   T.  W,  □. 

K&fflSTR&TE.    See  generally  Govebkhekt,  Law 


1.  CBf  J^tUf<Dt.l«i>e>c.>.    S«JvH 
».  *«?^.>*^i'.VUu'is-l87t)RV'i 


10  Ih«  N,  Arabian 


1  Ges.iu>.Bu.n  (foU 


shall  ct 


d  by  Che.  'lu 


oi  able  t< 


'Thei. 


ml.'    NolE  the  use  of  the 
{vnllelismoTiet  and  Tip  inprov.ea;. 

5  From  Battus.  a  Buttering  Greek  poel  (see  Herod.  1  15s).     Cp 
Fi-.-1ti«  7  If  'Repeat  not  dij  words  in  (hy  prayer '(^17  4wrapw«^ 
fHffrvxi?  m/\     For  refereiKes  relating  to  ballology 
ig  hlollems  aod  ollien,  see  l^nge  in  Henog,  IS  39s. 


**)"•  •'fjx^xS 


MAHANAIM 

pljons  of  a  ditlDgraphed  n^  (/.#. 
I  the  land  (of) 'precedes.  The  dl> 
u  apparently  in  the  far  south  (sec 


^i»ri,  ik.  1I..AV;. 
|.  a^x^f,  Lk.l9;e;cpl 


lUOOG.    See  Gog  and  Magog. 
lUQOB-HISSABIB.     See  Pashkur  (1}. 
IU.0PIA8B  (tf^'BlQ.  cp  Macbish?),  signatory  tc 


lUOV8(A< 

!4. 


(seeEZRAi.,g7);    Neh.  10»[«](Bdkr*- 
.  [Aj.  MCr&IOC  [L]). 
S«aRV=«).    SeeBAR-]ESi;s, Magic, 


See  Marl  AH. 

M  iW^hnO.  834, 
as  r-  praise  of  God '  ;  but  S"*^'-,  m&AeAchA,  suggests 
Sd^PID,  ■praiserofCSod'[Gray,^>'A'aoi,vrilhReds- 
lob  and  Nestle];  but  see  below). 

I.  Fourth  in  descent  fromSeth.Gen.S»jr!  iCh.lif 
(Bk.  Jubilees,  Mamiil).     Cp  Cainites,  Mehujael. 

3.  One  of  the  bnS  Jiidah  in  a  posl-eiulic  list,  Neh. 
Il4t  ifMktXi,^  [B«]).      See  Perez. 

The  judahile  name,  if  not  alio  die  Sediile.  ii  probably  to 
be  upfained,  like  jKHALLBLaL,  as  one  of  the  many  popular 
corruptions  of  the  tribal  nanie  Jerahmeel.  Cp  &t\t^rn^,  OS 
iCb.  Hi, a  fuller  form  of  the  Benjamile  name  Bela,  which,  like 
Balaam,  aeenu  also  10  come  from  JenhinecL  See  alio  Magdikl- 
,  T.  K.  C. 

MAEALA.TE  (npnp,  §$74.78:  also  asa  proper  name 
inTahn.  Bab.Pei.  iia'a.  Thenamepossiblycomesfnnn 
ti-SKcn^',  Jershme'elidi  =' a  woman  of  Jerahmeel '  [Che.  ]>. 

I.'  Esau's  ishmaelite  wife:  Gen. 289  [P]  (M&eAefl 
[ADEL]|.  called  Bashi^math  {f.v.)  in  chap.  36.  For 
an  explanation  of  the  double  name  see  Salmah. 

3.  Dau^ter  of  Jerimolh  b.  David,  and  wife  of  Refao- 
boam  :  3  C^u-.  11  .B  (MoX[X]afl  [BA],  /uiAXifl  [L]). 

MAHALATH  upon  [AV],  or  set  to  [RV]  (nVnpV. 
YTiep  MAcAee  [B((ART];  eni  x^PO^  [Aq].  \u. 
l(opoY[Sym.],  Ynep  thc  yopeiftc  [Theod..  QuiniaJ; 
fro  ckara.  ftr  durum  [Jer,]),  Ps.  63.  88  (headings). 
Ibn  Eira  suggested  that  Mabalath  was  the  tirsi  word  of 
a  song,  10  the  mne  of  which  these  two  psalms  were  sec. 
Ewald  and  Wellhausen  adopt  this  view  ;  the  'sickrvess' 
might  be  that  of  God's  people.  Rashi.  however,  thought 
that  the  flute,  Gesenius  and  Lagarde  that  the  cilhara  or 
cithern,  was  meant  Jerome  and  the  Greek  versions 
except  LXX  imply  the  pointing rf'jnD,  mihitilk,  'dances': 
cp  heading  of  Ps.  88,  where  Leannolh  (perhaps= 'for 
singing ')  follows.  None  of  these  vieus  has  much  plausi- 
bility or  is  free  from  objection.  A  musical  note  which 
occurs  in  only  two  psalm-headings,  and  has  no  clear 
meaning,  is  probably  corrupt  As  Grkti  has  seen,  a 
better  reading  is  almost  certainly  'upon  Alauuth' 
\3.v\  Leannotk  (rAiipV ;  foC  d»«piSiji'iu  [S] ;  tbS 
'ff'pX*"'  [Aq.l ;  ad  r/sfondtndum  {Jer.  J)  is  also  prob- 
ably a  mis-written  n&Vp.  originally  intended  as  a  correc- 
tion of  nSno:  see  Psalms  [Book],  giai  (on'Atamoib'). 


See  Mahli. 

(D^jnp,  'encampment,' cpiffi/7-o).'   A 

L  O  T  *''^  ""  ''"'  ^'  °^  ]<"''la"p  placed  by  P  on 
I.  U.r.  ijjj  frontier  of  Gad  and  Maiiasseh  (Josh. 
■•TMUM.  ]3^j„)  and  mentioned  by  him  again 
'  city  of  refuge '  together  with  '  Ramoth  in  Gilead ' 


but'MaK^oSs™ 


Mahanath  (»e  Ml^NtTH)L     Mote  the  sporadic 
Bso  (B),  as  well  as  the  cases  where  9  render 


.,L,oogle 


MAHANAIM 

Heshbon,  and  Jaaier  {ii.  21iS[36].  cp  i  Cb.  eBii[6j]). 
There  was  doubiless  an  ancienl  sanctuary  there,  (or 
Jacob,  so  E  represents,  wben  he  came  (o  the  place 
after  parting  from  Laban.  met  there  a  '  host  {naidntA) 
of  divine  ones':  a  sicilful  application  of  the  obvious 
■-  find  a  second  reference  la  the  etv- 
n  Gen. 32?  (J),  where  'two  hosts'  (BiflAdii<iM) 
are  spoken  of;  but  there  are  difficulties  in  supposing 
that  the  scene  of  Gen.  Z2aJ:  (J)  is  N.  of  the  Jabbok, 
where  E  rightly,  of  course,  places  Mahanaim  (see 
Holzinger,  ad  Ix.,  and  GlLKAD,  §  4).  On  two  great 
occasions  the  security  of  the  position  of  Mahanaim 
seems  10  have  led  royal  personages  to  malce  it  Iheir 
residence,  'tshbosheih'  resided  there  during  his  short 
reign  (a  S.  2Su),  and  David  retired  thither  in  bis  flight 
from  Absalom  (a  S.  Urm,  ;  cp  19}>  i  K,  28).  Under 
Solomon.  Mahanaim  was  (he  adniinistratiTe  centre  of  a 
department  (iK.  in);  see  Ahikadab.  The  name 
occurs  in  the  list  of  Palestinian  cities  taken  by  Shishak 
(Maspero,  Struggle  cf  lie  Natiims,  773),  and  is  finally 
met  with  [if  the  arlicle  prefixed  to  c'lnK  is  no  objection) 
in  Cant.  6i}  [7i],  where  the  Shulammite  is  somehow 
brought  into  connection  with  tbe  '  dance  of  Mahanaim  ' 
(XD|»'»^i''0(M^oXi3i',  AV,  'company  of  twoarmies'); 
criliciara,  however,  throws  much  doubt  upon  the  teit' 
(see  Canticles,  g  9  ;  Dancb,  %  7). 

Reference  ii  probably  made  to  4  rc<conqueit  of  Mahanaim  in 
Am.  8  13  ;  for  □■J:a  read  O'JTO.  ">d  render,  '  Huve  we  nol,  by 
our  ttrength.  lakeii  Matutnaim ' !  The  luiiiie  of  the  other  town 
mi  hardly  Lo-debir,  but  Jabuh-gilsd  (of  which  the  MT  n^ 

The  exact  site  of  Mahanaim  is  uncertain.      Conder's 
reasons  for  pladng  it  to  the  east  of  es-Sali.'  beyond 
■    basin    of    the    Bukei'    will 
hardly  bear  examination.     The  critical 
"™^  analysis  of  Gen.  32  seems  to  show  thai 

Mahanaim  lay  N.  of  the  Jabbok.  but  where,  is  disputed. 
Merrill  {East  of  Iht  Jordan.  437)  thinks  of  the  ruin 
called  Suleikhat,  300  !l.  above  the  Jordan  TalJey,  in 
the  Wady  "Ajmn,  Robinson,  van  Kasteren  (ZDPV 
ia»s/ ),  and  Buhl  (Pal.  357),  however,  urge  the  claims 
of  Mihni  or  Mahnfi  in  the  Jebel  'Ajlan,  a  little  to  the 
NEl  of  the  town  of 'AjIQn,  whilst  Porter  and,  according 
to  Gautier,  Germer-Durand,  suggest  that  Cerasa  rose 
on  the  ruins  of  Mahanaim. 

In  1 S.  ivt,  Ahner  and  his  men,  an  leaving  Gibeon,  arc  lud 
to  have  puKd  over  Jordan,  aod  gone  Ifaiviigh  all  Bithron,  and 
Prof.  H,  P.  Smiib  eiplaini  |*in3.1,  n 
er  name  of  one  of  the  tide  valleys  up  which 


S.  Uentiflca-  X, 


probably '  1' 

A^^iuf^ 


t ;  the  r 


iiStjX    1 


way  from  thia '  wood '  or  copK-bnd  10  the  city  wna  by  the  ^9 
(EV  'jdain'X  orraiher,  linct  no  ulisfactory  upLuialinn  of  itili 
reading  (f.  13)  has  been  ofleced,*  by  ibe  Sni—lhac  is  to  Dy,  (he 


I  to  look  for 

le  of  the  very  best  sites  for  such  a  city  in  N.  Gilead. 
must  also,  as  Gen.  82  shows,  have  been  easily  acces- 

I  Plaiulbte  01  Ihc  '(WDrd.dance'  theory  may  be,  there  ii  10 
to  IhalpropuKd  for  Cam.  6 11  (lee  TiriahX    Read, 


'  What  do  you  xx  in  the  Shu] 

(o-pgirij  n^jtan).   Thii  |>  ( 


J  Hith  ami  MtaB.  180^ 

00;  Triaram,  JV/^S  jSj).    Thi 

s  'nvine'  wll  hardly  hear  txamini 

■1Q3  (E^V  Btlcmim),  a  pUoe  b  Gad, 


ilead<P«I,  P£^,  tI 


UAHAVITB 

sible  ftara  Miipah.  which  we  have  elsewhere  provision- 
ally identified  with  Suf.  Pulling  all  this  together,  we 
may  plausibly  identify  Mahanaim  with  'Ajlun,  so 
finely  situated  at  a  point  where  valleys  meet,  with 
abundant  wood  in  its  neighbourhood  (Gilead,  g  7).  and 
with  an  unequalled  site  for  3  fortress  not  far  oH,  which 
is  still  occupied  by  the  imposing  Kal  'at  er-Kabaij.  At 
some  distance  to  the  N.  is  still  found  the  name  of  Mlhn^ 
or  Mahni,  and  some  of  the  best  geographers  ( Robinson, 
van  Kasteren,'  and  Buhl)  would  therefore  place  Maha- 
naim there.  It  seems  better,  however,  to  suppose  that 
the  '  wood  of  Mahanaim  '  extended  as  far  as  Mihn£,  and 
that  the  name  of  Mihn*  is  really  an  abbreviation  of  that 

critical  ctgtsis.  The  idea  that  -Ajllln  inighl  be  Mshanaini  has 
also  occurred  10  Prof.  G.  A.  Smith  (WtfsSj;  cp  jjsn..  iS6); 

the  biWicoldata,  rig1illyyiewed,'TlOh'uu(R^:hp.li'I^'54Kee£ 

le  Jordan  Valley. 

.    .„,      ^(B.bJ,,.„,.4.(Al,^aa.. 

Joi  SI  38  l3»l  ..(.'."  IB), 
ibovt.  I  Ch.  eso  [65]  (lupoi*  [B],  -UM  |A], 
eiPeih.).    iS.Xfi»Tii(invtM0<>Aiit[BALI, 


'.Tl!T. 


B  add  •!' 
lL],lo«. 
(L);  Jos. 


i«,l3, 


**>•  (BAJ.  ir.^, 

■    ■  K.IStvwPi^-cIRALI;  < 

,..Aa*L  ILI-     The  ethnic  is 

lendX    SeeManavr 


Ti?h.  \\^Sa.  . 


BjEPI 


KAHAHEB-DAH  or  Dan's  camp  fl^Tljrip ;  n&p- 
EmBoAh  iAN  [BAL]),  a  place  ■  behind '— i.t ,  W.  of— 
KirJRih-jetrim,  where  the  600  Daniles  from  Zorah  and 
Esbtaol  encamped  in  the  cinirse  of  their  advance  north- 
wards jjud.  18ia).  The  explanation  of  ihe  name  is 
questionable,  and  a  different  localisation  of  Mahaneh- 
Dan  is  given  in  Judg.  ISas— vii..  'between  Zorah  and 
EIshtaoL'  It  was  there  that  the  spirit  of  Yahw^  first 
stirred  up  Samson.  The  explanation  of  this  discrepancy 
■      found  in  iCb.2sii  •  - 


eadof 


The  Manahelhite 


■e  partly 


(nrtp,  cp  Ph.  VrmiTD?).  a  Neto. 

phBihite[oftheZeirahiles],  one  of  David's  heroes  (3 S. 

239S.  Noepe  [B],  «&ep«LEi  [A],  m&&pn&n  [o  toy 
*eArift]  [L],  iCh.i]jo,  Ntepe  [Btt,  $.e..  nnj], 

MOOpA  [A],   M&PPI   [LJ;   37 11.  MCHPA   [BJ,   MDOP&I 

[A],  Mftftpi  [L]). 

liti,  son  of  Aiuri  king  of 
■low :  MW.e  [BAL]). 
the Kohaihite Samuel :  iCh. 
[Brent1y=AHlHOTH  {,.(-.)  fai 
here);  perhaps  denved  from 

(^  lAl),      Cp  JAHATH,  a, 

GENEAtJwtEsi.  Ij,  iii.c.  Mohathr'Amasai, 'Aarifh  are  all 
Kohathite  (r.r.,  5.  Palestinian)  names.  Amasai  probably  comes 
from  'Ilhml'tUOshnaelile.  caiCh-iij).  'Aiariah  from  'AHhOri 
(cp  AsBHumH):  Mahath  or  Ahimodi  a  presumably  abo  an  ethnic. 
and  perhaps  {likt  AhijubT),  comes  from  Rehaboihr.  A  Reho- 
boihiiekingorAshdod.andaLevite  connected  with  Rehobolh 

a.  A  temple  officer  temp.  HeiekiahfjCh-Sl  13;  <a»«i(B;  see 
Nahath.  3i.  ,u«  [LD,  perhaps  Ihe  same  as  1,  T.  K.  C. 

BUSATITE.  Eliel  the  Mahavite  is  ibe  EV  render- 
ing of  the  MT  DniTSn  ^W^t*  (t  Ch.  Il4«  .  .  •  o  Mier 
[BK],  o  MftweiN  [Al,  o  Mftwei  [L]).  "  rendering 
which  cannot  be  legitimately  obtained  from  the  present 


Read  ■Sin^i(qiVg.,MahiinutaX'ainanofBahurim.'  Eliel 
ni  Bahuriin  are  both  probably  Jcrahmeelile  names  (Che.>. 

Be.  (C*™«.)  and  Barnes  (Case*.  BH/i)  wnuld  read  -jnain,  an 
nhahitantofM:i><UJ:tlH(;.r.).   Pesh.  presents  a  fonn  t^^oja). 


vGoogle 


MAHAZIOTH 
nCPTH  (niK'lTO.  ■  visions,'  cp  Names,  813), 

accirding  to  Ihe  ChrDnicler  a  son  of  Heman  (iCb. 

25430.  MeAzuO  "■  4<  MeazuB  "-  y>  [B],  maaziuQ 
[AL].  maiatiath  IVg.]),  see  Hehan. 

K&HEB-SHALAL-HASH-BAZ  (T?  rn  ^^^  l.nQ, 

S      33  :       oIc(i>C      TTpONOMHN      TTOIHCai      CKyAuN 

at"!  TAX6WC  cKyXeycoN,  oieuc  npONOMercoN 
[BKAQF)).  the  name  given  by  Isaiah  to  his  son  (Is.  813). 


■swiftly  Cometh  spoil,  speedily  hasleneth  prey'  ot,  10 
keep  doser  lo  the  abruptness  of  the  Hebrew,  '  hasten 
booty,  speed  spoil.'     See  Isaiah  i..  §4. 

HAHLAH  (.1^175 ;  maXa  [BAL].  „ma*  [F]),  a 
daughter  of  Zelophehad  [j.v.]  (Nu.2633  [jjJ;  27i 
{Lorn,  all  the  names  of  the  daughteis] ;  36ii  mmKh 
[B].  MiA&dk  lAL];  Josh.l7j  M4,i\*,  [BLJ).  In  RV 
of  I  Ch.  7  iS  Mahlah  (AV  Mahalah)  is  one  of  the  sons 
of  Havmouketh  [?,&.],  Machir's  sister  i/iof^a  [B], 
fu»\a  [A],  naa\ae  [L]). 

ab^y  be  tkcovovL  ZrloL^ichad  ^p^inff9  from  Saltiad  ;  Hamno- 
i-t-.i.  t —  c-i — 1.  / L Z  ..  .1. ,e  plice).     ■■-'■■-'■ 


e  tiom  [Abrll^mthabh  ;  Ihere  w 


-iih  J. 


im  'JcTahm«1.' 
Mahkh. 


KAHU  i-hrp.  S  74 :  MOoMcli  [BAL]).  a  Levitical 
SDbdivision  which  appears  as  a  distincl  family  in  Nu. 
26s8  (9"^'-  om.),  but  isclsevrben!  associated  with  the 
division  Merari.  These  names  seem  to  appear  inde- 
pendently in  ExraSiB/  (see  Shbkebiah)=  i  Esd.  84; 
(fuoXXtt  [L]) ;  more  commonly,  however,  they  are 
brought  into  relationship.  Thus  Mahli  is  dlher  made 
the  son  of  Merari  {and  brother  of  MusHl)  in  Ex.fliq 
(.^VMaHaLi)  Nu.3aD  iCh.Si9[4l  (^u»XXi  [L])  >9[i4] 
(om.  B)  28».  (/uniX  [B  in  i])  24=6,  or  becomes  the  son 
of  Mushi  and  grandson  of  Merari.  as  in  i  Ch.  633  [47] 
(#uKAXi[L]).cp2333  24]i>(fuM\Xci[B]).  See,  generally, 
Genealogies  L,  S  7- 

The  scnllUc  IlKllUtM  C^riB'?)  occun  only  In  NU.S3] 
(s^DJi«(B|.i)waM<1>(ll>l>AFLD2<>sa<>«>bove)L 

The  nunc  it  poaubly  dcrivn]  frgm  Man  ALATH  («.".)  1  but  mav 
come  sini(hi  frnn  -  Jciahmc'di '  (Cbe.) ;  i»tc  that  oic  of  Mahli'^ 
docendsuiu  u  named  JentanKcl  <cp  i  Ch.  3S  91  M  M/.),  and  tee 

ICAHIiON.    See  Chilioh,  and  cp  Ruth  (Book). 

MAHOL  (^mp,  S  74 :  «eA  IB],  fM.ot\  [A],  M\&\i. 
[L]),  the  father  of  Heman,  Calcol,  and  Darda.  three 
(forrign)  wise  men  who,  together  with  Ethan  the  Eira- 
hite.  were  surpassed  in  wisdom  by  Solomon  (i  K,  4  ji 
[Sti]).  These  names  can  all  be  accounted  for  on  the 
asinmptioD  that  the  wisdom  of  the  Edoniites  is  referred 
lo.  Ethan  and  Hcman  both  seem  to  be  corrupt  forms 
of  Teman  [f.v.  ] ;  Calcol  (^0^3)  is  probably  a  corruption 
d  Caleb  (aSa),  and  Darda  {jrm)  of  Aroer  (imi;)- 
EzHAHiTB  is  certainly  another  form  of  'Zarhite,'  and 
Zerah  in  Gen.3ei}  17  is  an  Edomile  dan.  Lastly, 
Mahol.  like  HAHVt.,  coma  from  Jehahmeel  (VNorrn'). 
It  was  really,  perhaps,  only  Aroer  that  was  a  son  of 
Jerahmeel ;  6"i-  give  iilil  or  w6t.  nol  aioii  in  i  K.  I.e. 
The  enthusiastic  remark  of  i  K,  431  [5ii]  now  becomes 
laoie  striking,  for  the  wisdom  of  the  Edomiles  (with 
whom  the  Jerahmeelites  were  connected)  was  proverbial 
(cp  Obad.  8),  and  when  we  take  into  consideration  that 
in  f.  3a  we  should  almost  certainly  read  api  13  (a  cor- 
ruption of  ^tcenria,  'sons  of  Jerahmeel')  for  MTs 
cnp  <]3,  and  thai  Job  was  also  '  greater  than  all  the 
Jerahmeelites'  (readopn  '13  Job  I3),  the  view  here  offered 
becomes  in  the  highest  degree  probable.  See  EAST 
( Children  of),  Jerahmeel,  Mahalath. 

Klo.'i  in^tnitxi!  theory  (kc  his  hdIes  on  iK.  I.e.)  thai  ther* 
n4  a  poeuc  dialo^e,  like  our  Job,  in  which  Ethan  and  Ihe 
other  nga  took  pan,  u  baKloEi  T^no cannot  mean  'around 

ages 


of  shonaM  ipMchofc'  Lag.  (Or.  2  aj)  mora  pl«uiLbly  thought 
Ihmi  Mn^  'U  mesni  '  dancers '  (and  singen) :  cp  lis'n  p^O, 
Ecelet,  1!4.  '  T.  IL  c  " 

mngETAH  {n;9nO)  RV,  Jer.32i>  eis9.  See 
Maaseiah  L 

MAIANEAS,  RV  M&Unnu  (mai&nnm  [BA]), 
lEsd.  a4e  =  Neh.87.  Maaseiah  ii..  16. 

MAID,  MAIDEM  (Hp'pif.  -almaA.  Ex.  28,  etc; 
•  )flr\2.   b/lhuldh.    Lam.  6n,  etc.).      See  IHMANUGL. 

§  I.  Family,  §  4. 

MAKAZ  (f^:  MAXEM&C  [B],  MAXM4C  [A], 
M4rX*C  [L]],  mentioned  first  among  the  cities  of 
the  second  of  the  prefectures  of  the  land  of  Israel,  1  K. 
49.  The  next  three  places  named  being  among  those 
reckoned  to  Dan  (Josh.  1941-43),  it  would  seem  that 
'  Makai'  should  be  a  corruption  of  one  of  the  other 
names  of  Danile  towns.  Me-]arKon  (f.f. )  suggests 
itself  as  probable.  If  the  site  proposed  for  this  place  is 
correct,  Me-jarkon  well  deserved  lo  be  so  prominently 
mentioned.'  .l/<i**,ij.  a  little  lo  the  NE.  of  Ascalon. 
once  proposed  by  Conder,  is  neither  in  an  important 
position,  nor  would  the  site  be  Uanite.  T,  K.  C. 

KAEED  (m&KeA  [AKVJ  ;  Vg.  Magitk).  an  unknown 
place  in  Gilead,  mentioned  in  i  Maec.  Safi  (m&KEB  [A]) 
— cp  3«  (where  AV  Mackd) — along  with  Bosoia  aitd 
Cariiaim, 

HAKHELOTH  [Tihn^ ;  M&KHAue  [BAF],  m*- 
KH&wQ  [L]).  a  place  named  in  Nu.33is/,  probably 
identical  with  KeheLATHAH  ;  cp  also  Mikixith. 

All  these  fornu  are  ■ImoH  cenilnly  comipliont  of  '  Jenh- 
meeL'  Fs  list  of  lUIions  if  artificml;  the  lubuntum,  how- 
ent,  consiils  of  pbce-names  belonging  to  the  jeribnieelite 

See'  Wanderings.  t,  k.  c. 

HAKKEDAH  {tV^ ;  m&khA&n,  makhAa  :   Jos. 

^■(.  V.  I17  MAKKlift.  »■.  I  MAKKhAa;  Pesh.  mdidr, 
but  in  16^tHtMa).  a  royal  Canaanite  city  (Josh.  12 16; 
om.  [.>]  B)  in  ihe  lowland  of  Jttdah  (I641).  mentioned 
nt  Ihe  end  of  a  group  of  cities  together  with  Belh-dagon 
and  Naamah,  It  was  '  in  the  cave  at  Makkedah  '  that 
Ihe  '  live  kings  of  the  Amorites,'  who  had  sought  refuge 
there  after  the  battle  of  Beth-horon  (IO1016),  were 
taken  and  slain.  Makkedah  itself  was  captured  after- 
wards (lOii).  Eusebiiis  places  Makkedah  S  R.  m.  E. 
from  Eleutheropolis  {OS27Sgr>:  cp  1888).  This  is 
clearly  impossible.  Nor  is  it  at  all  certain  (the  name 
having  disappeared)  whether  the  site  proposed  by 
Warren  at  el-MughSr  ('the  cave').  SW.  of  Ekron, 
5  m.  E.  of  Naanih  (perhaps  the  Naamah  of  Josh.), 
and  some  as  m,  from  Gibeon,  is  Ihe  right  one.      There 

Conder  says  that  this  is  the  only  site  in  the  plain  where 
caves  are  to  be  found.  The  Wddy  es-Sarir  has.  in 
fact,  made  a  way  here  through  a  bar  of  sofi  sandy  stone, 
and  the  precipitous  cliffs  are  pierced  by  caverns  of 
various  sites  (PEFMem.  24").  The  narrative  in  Josh, 
points  to  a  single  specially  large  cave  (mvcn)  which  was 
outside  of  the  town.  The  name  may  seem  to  suggest  a 
sheep-breeding  region  (cp  ipj  and  Ur.  on  Am,  li). 
It  may,  however,  have  suffered  changes,  and  the  original 
name  may  possibly  have  had  the  same  origin  as  Me- 
ctDDO  [g.v.\  It  has  nbt  been  traced  with  certainty 
in  the  Egyptian  name-lists.  T.  K.  c. 

HAKTESH  (t?FO&ri ;  thn  K&T&KCKOMMeNHN 
[BWAQ];  ere  TON  0\mon  [Aq.],  TtuN  OAMtoN 
[Symm.],  cn  tw  BAOCI  [Theod.]),  usually  supposed 
lo  be  the  Dame  of  a  quarter  of  Jerusalem  where  mer- 
chants and  dealers  resided  (Zeph.lti),  and  to  be  so 
called  because  in  configuration  it  resembled  a  mortar 
(RV^'.  'the  mortar-);  cp  Judg,  15.9  'Ihe  mortar 
(EV  'hollow  place')  that  is  in  Lehi.'  See  Mortar. 

1  In  the  main  as  Kloit.,  who  reads  Ihe  name  Me-rakkoD. 
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MALAOHI 

The  Tg-  thinks  of  the  Valley  of  the  Kidron,  moM 
nwdems  of  the  Tyropoeon  (see  Jerusalem,  f  33). 
The  name,  however,  which  is  bodi  odd  in  itself  and 
nowhere  else  found,  is  nol  improbably  cortupl.  It  is 
best  lareadn-nf>Dn-vi(3K.  23i3),  or  rather  o-in^rami 
(see  Destruction,  Mount  of)  ;  the  locality  meani 
is  tbe  Mount  of  Olives,  Observe  that  Ihe  '  gales '  and 
the  '  bills '  are  mentioned  just  before. 

This  may  be  !1liisiral#d  hy  Neb.  ISts,  vrhweweread,  accord- 
Injjloaprobabltcrilicaleinendalioilofacofriiplleiil,  IhalMlleri 

iheasnntofibuMohowonliip'CD-^.rM^n  n^yca for Dra  n'tiic 
-■■V  n-is),  Probibly  Ibeie  were  housa  or  shcltcn  on  the 
Mouni  of  01i<m  for  ikse  lellen  who  could  not  nium  bouie  in 
the  day.  Pomibly.  too,  ibe  phrate  oiriiie>a,T  njjm  i>  ihe 
original  naoie  of  the  DT'l.Tn  (Zeeh. »,):  >.<■.,  c-mColivB) 
may  be  a  corruption  of  o^^nMS  (' those  who  worship  *).  In 
>S.li3o  we  find  the  phrase  OTI'T.T  Ji^lO  ('"he  ascent  of  the 
olivea '),  for  which  we  should  perhupa  read  (cp  f,  3s)  ^rSyD 
Dnnnpo,!.    Cp  Olivks,  Moubt  of.  t.  K.  C. 

BUUCHt  According  to  Ihe  title  (Mai,  It),  the  last 
book  of  the  Minor  Prophets  contains  ■  the  word  of 
,    „  Yahw*   10   Israel  by  Maiachi."     It  would 

1.  HUtM.  ^^^  jjj^^  ^  proper  name  is  intended  here, 
but  the  difficulty  of  undersUnding  the  word  nalachi 
('S^TlJ,  'my  messenger']'  in  this  way  has  been  felt 
since  the  earliest  times.  Even  e'tWO  has  it  x"-pi 
iyyf\t\i  aimO,  'hy  hit  mtssenger' ;  a  translation  which 
(whether  from  -zk^  or  -atho)  would  hardly  have  been 
possible  at  a  time  when  the  existence  of  a  prophet 
Maiachi  was  generally  reci^nised.  In  fact,  the  prevail- 
ing tradition  among  the  Jews  for  some  lime  after  Christ 
continued  to  reject  the  proper  name. 

The  Jon,  Tare. (Mai,  1 1)  declares  thb  'messenger'  to  have 
been  no  other  than  Eiraihe  scribe,  and  Jerome  adopts  this 
view.  CpalioTalRi.it/<^7/,  IS*,  'rheearliest  Church  fathers 
sejxrally  regsird  the  word  a«  an  appellative  (see  Reioke, 
Ma/aM,  fr^;  KOhler,  Niu/uxil.  Profk.'uf.-  Nesm  Stft. 
StaJ.  3 13,  and  cp  4  Esd.  1  to).  In  any  tame.  It  u  hardly  (o  be 
doubled  that  the  lupencription  is  (he  work  of  a  later  hand.' 

When,  finally,  it  is  observed  how  the  phrase  '  my 
messenger'  is  employed  in  3i,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
most  striking  passage  in  the  book,  the  conclusion  seems 
Imperative  that  the  proper  name  'Maiachi'  originated 
in  a  misinterpretation  of  this  word,  aided  perhaps  by 
Hag.  1 13  as  well  as  Mai.  2;, 

The  book  fatb  into  two  main  divisions  :  (a)  a  rebuke 
addressed  to  the  priests  (I6-29) ;  (*)  a  series  of  oracles 
».  COHMbU.  i^j  j^^  ,^j^j  ^  ^g  j^^  introduction 
(l»-s),  Israel  Gods  peculiar  people,  plays  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  the  book  from  beginning  to  end.  See 
16  2io  36/,  and  cp  2;/.  That  the  prophet  should 
dioose  here  .is  his  sole  illustration  of  this  truth  a.  refer- 
ence 10  calamities  that  have  recently  come  upon  Edom, 
Israel's  brother  nation,  is  characteristic  of  the  time  at 
which  he  wrote  (see  below,  g  6). 

Of  the  charges  brought  against  the  priests,  the  fore- 
most is  one  of  gross  misconduct  in  their  performance  of 
the  temple  service  (16-ij),  They  treat  the  sacred  riles 
with  indiflerence,  and  bring  the  most  worihiess  offerings 
as  good  enough  for  the  worship  of  Yahwi,  They  are 
further  accused  of  betraying  their  trust  as  the  official 
guides  of  the  people  in  religious  matters  {24-9).  As 
members  of  the  priestly  tribe,  they  are  the  bearers  of  the 
torfth  (.-nin)  or  (oral)  teaching  concerning  the  religion 
and  worship  of  Yahwi.  They  have  broken  their  covenant, 
however,  and  turned  aside  from  the  path  :  their  teaching 
has  become  a  stumbling-block  to  the  people.      In  v.  ji, 

pecteiUy  introduced,   namel]r  that  of  partiality  in  the 

1  So  iar  aa  the  form  is  concerned,  *3itSo  m^bt  be  a  con- 
traction  of  n-MSD«l.T3«^'n.ei«ngerorYohwi.-  But  tbe 
name  is  not  allkSy  one,  aiHTlbeie  is  no  evldenct  of  the  occur- 
later  Gntk  iM^rKti^lim,  Ma^anm.  i>  absurd). 

*  Cp  especially  Zech.Bl(teit  incomplete)  12i, 


{t)  In  the  passage  2 10-16.  with  which  the  second 
main  division  of  the  book  begins,  nearly  all  interpreters 
since  Jerome  have  seen  the  prophet's  rebuke  of  two 
evils — marriage  with  heathen  women,  and  divorce  (so 
also  Targ.,  though  with  a  notewonhy  variation  in  f.  16. 
due  to  the  corrupt  slate  of  the  Hebrew  original :  see 
alsoEiBAi.,§  5).  This  interpreiBiion  fails  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  teit  (see  below,  %  4).  The  rebuke 
is  rather  directed  against  the  encroachment  of  foreign 
worship  in  Israel  (so  S.  Pesh. ).  Judah  has  dealt 
falsely  with  the  wife  of  his  youth,  the  covenant  religion, 
and  is  wedding  a  strange  cult.  The  people  lament 
because  their  offerings  fail  to  bring  a  blessing,  and  are 
strangely  unable  to  see  why  ill-fortune  has  coine  upon 
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re  very  much 


Tbe  two  sections  2.7-35  and  3i3 
alike  in  character  and  contents. 
of  some  of  the  people  that  Yahwfi  does  not  concern 
himself  with  human  afEiirs  is  answered  by  the  prophet's 
assurance  that  the  great  and  terrible  day  will  soon 
come,  when  the  good  shall  be  separated  from  the  eiil 
and  the  righteous  shall  finally  triumph.  These  oracles 
are  interrupted  by  a  characteristic  passage  (S6-n)  in 
which  the  people  are  censured  for  neglecting  to  pay 
their  tithes.  The  passage  was  beguo  in  a  quite  different 
strain  (see  esp,  v.  ^).  suggested  by  the  catalogue  of  sins 
in  f .  S.  The  way  in  which  the  prophet  seizes  upon  this 
particular  delinquency  as  it  occtu^  to  him,  abandoning 
tbe  main  line  of  his  reasoning  altogether,  illustrates 
both  the  hasty  looseness  of  style  into  which  he  some. 

with  the  public  worship. 

It  is  probable  that  S  99-34 14  4^1  is  a  later  appendii  to  tbe  book.! 
It  has  no  natural  conneclion  with  the  pceceding,  but  has  all  ihe 
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„,,, .._    „  Jfardly  by  ac 

Elijah,  the  two  greil  representatives  of  Israel's  EOlden  age, 
aulear  together  ui  tbete  uolated  venes  at  the  end  of  the  last 
Mall  the  prophets. 

The  most  interesting  passage  in  the  book  from  the 
theological  point  of  view  is  1 11.  with  its  assertion  that 
1  VaatliHi  ^'  *'"^*'*  worship  of  the  one  God,  even 
■~^V^  among  the  heathen,  is  accepted  by 
WOMhlp.       ^^^_^^    ^^^    j,^^^    jj    ^j,    |,„„o„Hi 

(cp  in  the  NT  Rom.1.9/  [cp  2.d/.;  Wisd.l86-9l: 
103s).     This  interpretation,  which  is  now  adopted 
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(isea).  p.  180/.  ;  G.^Sm. 
Tht  Twelve  Fivfhil!  (iZgS).  p.  ssbJt  Bui  the  passage 
stands  alone  in  the  OT.  In  Ps,  SSj  [i],  which  is  perhaps 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  parallel,  the  language  is  much 
less  definite.  Still,  remarkable  as  the  expression  is,  tbe 
idea  was  certainly  not  foreign  to  Judaism — it  is  quite  in 
the  spirit  of  the  ■  Wisdom '  literature,  for  eiample— nor 
can  it  be  said  to  be  out  of  keeping  with  the  character  of 
this  prophet  as  it  appears  in  the  rest  of  Ihe  book. 

It  has  been  remarked  above  that  the  current  inter- 
pretation of  2io-i6  is  untenable.  The  text  of  the 
a  -,___.„„  passage  is.  unfortunately,  corrupt;"  hut 
I  .I!S?«  it  IS  nol  difficult  to  recognise  the  nature 
n'l!!™!^'"  of  'he  charge  brought  by  the  prophet 
ItfdlTltrM.  ^pii^^j  jjjj  fellow-countrymen.  The 
sin  which  he  is  attacking  is  one  of  unfaithfulness,  of 
false  dealing  (verb  iagad].  The  acciuaiion  is  staled 
definitely  in  v,tit;  'Judah  has  pn^aned  the  lanctuary 
of  Yakwi.  which  he  loves,  and  has  espoused  a  bath  'H 
fLlkiir'  (15)  Stina,  'daughter  of  a  foreign  god').  A  few 
verses  farther  on  i^fv.  1,/ )  the  charge  is  made  ;  ■  Thou 
bast  dealt  falsely  with  the  wife  of  thy  youth,  the  wife  of 

I  ITbe  phraseological  evidence  for  thii> 
by  BShme,  ZA 
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0  treat  these  exl^euuiDS  lileitiUjr,  u 
referring  to  actual  mairioge  and  divorce.'  involves  us  ia 
insuperable  difliculties.  To  assume,  in  Ihe  first  place. 
that  divorce  of  Israelilish  wives  stood  in  anji  necessary 
or  even  probable  connection  wiih  the  wedding  of  women 
fiiini  other  nations  is  unreasonable.  Many  modem 
conunentaiois.  in  the  desire  to  avoid  this  difficult}', 
suppose  a  change  of  subject,  from  intermarriage  wilh 
Gentiles  lo  divorce  in  general  (Kohler,  OreUi,  Wellh.. 
elc. ).  It  is  not  possible,  however,  thus  lo  separate  w. 
T3-ifi  from  m.  lo-u.  The  phrase  '  wife  of  thy  cmiaianl- 
nligioH-  (Ihal  ■titlk  himhlki  [in-a  atk]  cannot  mean 
'wife  of  thy  marriage  vows,'  Kraelischmar,  Bundis- 
vonlttluHg.  340/.  has  shown  conclusively)  is  plainly 
contraiied  with  '  daughter  of  a  foreign  god ' ;  '  with 
whom  thou  hast  falselj  dealt'  {v.  14)  refers  to  the 
charge  made  with  the  same  word  in  v,  it  ;  Mrllh  in 
IT.  14  IS  repealed  from  i'.  in.  Better  evidence  of  COU' 
tinuity  could  hardly  be  desired.'  Another  attempt  to 
remove  the  apparent  incongruities  of  the  passage  is  that 
df  G.  A.  Smith  {The  Tvithie  Prophiii,  234°  *l).  who 
proposes  to  strike  out  w.  ii  and  la — a  desperate  ex- 
pedient. There  is  one,  and  but  one,  admissible  inter- 
pretation, namely,  that  which  recognises  the  use  of 
figurative  language  here.      '  Wedding '  a  foreign  cult 

The  figure  employed  by  the  prophet  is  very  natural  and 
efleclive.  certainty  belter  suited  10  bis  lime  than  that 
introduod  bji  Hosea. 

The  bocA  of  Malachi  gives  us  in  small  compass  a 
many-sided  view  of  the  religious  conditions  in  which  the 

».  Cnidltlau.  ^"^H^^J'^  hr'm^'indma'le 
acquaintance  with  the  great  nations  round  about.  The 
world  had  grown  larger,  and  Ihe  perspective  had 
changed.  A  new  lype  of  '  free  thinkers '  had  arisen 
(2t;  3i}^):  a  class  loo  numerous,  and  perhaps  loo 
siocete,  to  be  ignored.  The  feeling  was  gaining  ground 
that  Ihe  old  beliefs  and  rites  were  outgrown.  Hence 
Ihe  shameful  conduct  of  some  of  the  priests,  and  the 
readiness  of  many  influential  men  among  the  people  to 
'betray'  the  nalion  (as  the  prophet  insists.  2it>)  by 
openly  espousing  foreign  culls.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
ortbodoi.  Ihe  '  God-fearing,'  formed  a  sort  of  church  or 
paity  by  themselves  (3i6)  in  opposition  10  these  tend- 
encies. The  silualioD  closely  resembles  thai  which  pro- 
duced Ihe  two  parties  of  Ihe  Pharisees  and  Ihe  Sadducees 
at  a  later  day.  The  prophet's  own  position  is  that  of 
ooe  who  can  welcome  (he  broader  view,  while  remaining 
thoroughly  loyal  lo  the  national  religion.  He  declares 
without  hesitation  Ihal  heathen  worship  is  accepted  1^ 
Vahwt,  but  in  the  neit  breath  appeals  lo  the  patriotism 
of  his  hearers,  and  to  (heir  hope  of  a  Messianic  time. 

As  for  the  dale  of  Malachi.  il  was  certainly  writleo  in 
the  Per^an  period  (allusion  lo  the  'governor'  in  IB) 
-  Data  ^^'''  **•*  completion  of  the  temjrfe  (3iof. 
"•»•■  Regarding  ihe  other  criteria  it  may  be  said 
that  tbey  all  poinl  distinctly  to  a  lale  tnther  than  an 
early  dal&'    The  remarkaUe  passage  I1-5  (Edom  tht 

I  IThe  lual  idvocKT  of  the  literal  intsprtution  U  to  be 
bund  in  Nowack'i  Kl.  Ptsf*.  jS?  *'<•£■,  uid  Che.  Inn.  Rit. 
Li/H6a\  The  moupliiiublcrecooitruclionorthe  wboleback- 
rroaQd  cf  the  pas&au  (MaL3io-ra)on  t' 
Stade(Cr/2 ,3»y:),  who  remarhj,  'The 
Ihe  wmer  has  10  -■-  '-  -■-  '—  -' ^-' 


-  _i  ibe  Ant  place  with  lu 
anben  of  Ih* '~- 


of  Iheir  »ciaJ  pcsilion. 


itTBcLed  wilh  rich  and  in 


TfaeM 


USKS 


re  already  married, 

ith  wife'  Afunst  this,  how- 
nay  appear  lo  break  the  con- 
sul it  JB  urged  that  reformers 


MALCHIJAH 

areh  enemy  of  Israel)  is  to  be  classed  wiih  Am.  9  ■>  and 
Ob.  «;'  Ihe  apocalyptic  passages  3 1^  "9  (*■)#,  with 
Iheir  conception  of  Ihe  day  of  judgment  as  Ihe  day  when 
•the  wicked'  (o'tm)  shall  be  destroyed  out  of  Israel, 
remind  us  of  Ihe  Psalms  (Wellh.);  the  theological 
development  presupposed  by  the  book  finds  ils  nearest 
parallels  in  ihe  Psalter  and  the  Wisdom  literature  ;  and 
finally,  Ihe  position  of  Mai.  at  Ihe  end  of  Ihe  collection 
of  ihc  Prophets  may  be  adduced,  though  the  argumeol 
is  not  weighty.  We  may.  Iherefore,  assign  the  book 
wilh  some  confidence  10  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  centUT7. 
'la  argue  froni  the  fact  thil  Ma),  calls  Ihe  priests  ' son  of 
Levi.'  Ihat  he  was  not  acauainled  wilh  Ihe  pnFStly  Imr-book 
iNow.  loijishaidlypermisiible.  It 
he  book,  Ihal  the  wniet  [like  tnany 
liMiglyinflumcedbyDt.    Nodi'ing 

I  »4l  (probably  by  a 
of  Horeh  in^iend  of 

tre,  ofco 


(Well 


r.oiiMal.S»(l4l;j 
Luni'oTViKra)  i> 


'*:S'.,'iff!;u=iS",!.t 

..-■---  ^^^  already  codified,  as 


4S;Ps.lOat9.     rroni3ii><cp 
poie  that  the  prieilly  bw  of 


The  diction  of  Mai.  is  pure.  Ihe  style  vigorous,  Ihongh 
often  prosaic  and  sometimes  awkward.  In  more  than 
_  n*_].  o"'  place,  the  meaning  is  seriously  obscured 
"  by  an  abrupt  transition,  due  apparently  to 
Ibe  writer's  impulsive  haste,  A  personal  peculiarity  of 
bis  style  is  seen  in  his  fovourite  way  of  opening  an 
argument,  by  introducing  the  supposed  objections  of  his 
hearers,  which  he  then  refutes  (la^  bf.  2i7  87/ 
ij^).'  Originality  and  eameslness  are  ntarked  char- 
acteristics of  Ihe  book  in  all  its  parts.  The  estimate 
that  pronounces  it  a  monument  of  the  degeneracy  of 
Hebrew  prophecy,  the  produci  of  an  age  whose  religious 
teachers  could  only  imitate,  but  not  atlain  10,  the 
spiritual  fervour  of  the  old  prophets  (so  esp.  Duhm, 
Reuss)  is  decidedly  unjust. 
Ansag  theip«ial  coniin>.  on  Mai,  (li«e  of  Edward  Pococke, 
1677  lltl.  1699),  Reinke,  lEje.  Kohler.  186;, 
-       '         -  ■  --'     --  i&o  Slade,  Gisck. 


8.  Litaneton.  may  be  mentioned.    Cp  al»  S 
/ir.  21K-138;  aod  JBLVti-w 

views  evpreued  in  this -^--— j   — 


fully 


ISee  al»  W.  BAhme,  Z.^T'W  7  (iBSr)  3>o.#.: 
AOFiiixg.]  w.  k.  s.— c  C.  T, 

MALCHAM,  RV  lUloun  (D^Sc). 

l9,'u,fl),  .Cb.8sit{t..Ax«IBl, -^lAI, -o^ILD. 

3.  In  Zeph.lt  (rm  flw.AJ-1  -v-i.  IBHAQl,  («Aox  IQ"«H 
RVav.  has  'their  king,' as  in  s  S,  12ia  RVdv.  has  Malcah  (bl 
EV's -their  king.'    See  MiLCOH. 

HALCHIAH.     See  Malchijah. 

KALCHIEL (Va^?'  '^"^  '^  '^■"B  (o"n7Ung)' 
S§  34.  36  ;  on  early  history  of  name  see  Malchijah  ; 
MeAx(e)lHA  [ADFL] ;  but  in  Nu.  MefcAiMA(B"],  in  Ch. 
meAAcim  [B]).  an  Asheriie  family,  Gen.iSr?  Nu. 
26 4S  (where  also  'VsH'.  lUloUrtiU, m€AAih\. [B], 
MeAl((e)iHA(£).  [B-fAFL])  1  Ch.73r.  The  same 
name  is  prominent  in  the  correspondence  of  the 
Amama  Ubleis.  Milkil  (  =  Malchlel)  was  one  of  the 
chief  enemies  of  the  governor  of  Jerusalem  (cp  Jaslrow, 
JBLWiia;  Sayce.  Pal.  Pal  135,  elc).     SeeASHEHi., 


.,L,oogle 


MAIiGHIBAM 

corruption  of  Jerahme'd ;  Hanmielech  and  Karini 
(24-6)  seem  (o  be  corrupUons  of  Jerahme'el.  Note 
also  Malchijah  Ihe  Rechabite  {;.  t) ;  cp  MaLCHiel. 
That  no9.  4-6.  7  and  8,  and  9-11  represent  oniy  three 
Individuals  is  highly  probable.     iit\jiie]ia  [BKA^  ^\- 


Fvher  of  Pishhitr,  f.v.;  Ja.iii  Melchiah 
CHiAH  (RV|  (^Ax<m  {BMAQD,  Jcr.gSi  EV  Mal 
Thwd.,  in  Q-«.|). 

';J^i.Kt  ^  Ma" 


lAVK 


J.  b,  H»iiiinrl«h  {kV 
0«»»(.]™  IBHAQj). 

I^niiStd  with 

Iwcrny-four  prieitly  lou^  1  ai.249  0»Ax<v^  (LD:  cp  civ 
owuirence  erf  ihe  nanK  in  the  Asaphite  gsnuilogy  in  t  Ch 
«4o  (as),  AV  Malchiah  (»«*™  f  1.1). 

,    ,..,  kd      -jiiAHj  b.  Pan»h,  b.  ParDnh  ucumi$ts,  am 

"  rim,  laymen  in  li»  of  Ihoae  with  ftuvip 

end);  EiralOis  l«'<1,  10 3'  (BMA  om 


(Al)Slia 


arim,  laymvn  1 
< ;  Eira  II 
jandadd<»^|>>]»i^.<i[A1,« 


thcucoiid  Malctaiiah  in  10  ajand  add  i»^><>  [HLavs^islj 
%H  AsiBiAS:  t  faTihc  nm  readi  f<x>w-    In  I  K«l.      -  .- 
MblchiasX    Malchijah  b.  Harim  waa  one  of  the  npidrer!  of 
Ihe  wall:  N«h.  Sii  Ox^ti'MH^BAlX 

T,g.  (AV  Malchiah)\  Rechah.nilMofthediHricIofBelh- 
hacchemn,  Neh.Sw:  and  'one  of  Ihe  noldwiths,'  Neh.Sjr, 
boih  repair«n.     If  Ben^rechab,  Ihe  dnigiution  of  the  former, 

Cp  Bt-Ry*.  ad  Ix. ;  E.  Meyer,  Entil.  lijT  And  certainly 
'  RechabLre '  ir  the  meaning,  if  in  an^ndance  with  pamllelt 
almMl  innumiiable,  -BTln-ia  <b»7t/"m)  it  a  comiplion  of  -|a 
.  viB-s. 'tonofaZaiephalhilE.'  Ohierve  ibai  in  Neh. I ji  (by 
a '  necessary '  eniendalion)  the  Zarephatliitei  (D^nBnsfl)  and  the 
Jerahmeeliiej  (o'SlQnTn  fo'_D'^nn>  "•  menlioned  as  co- 
operating in  the  repairs.    See  ZArEPHATK, 

B,  10,  It.  A  supporter  of  Esa  >I  the  rudinE  of  the  law  (see 
Eaulu.  l.j/Tipi-ia.  ii.,  1 .6[s],  ii- 1 'i  [ilA  Neh.S* 
(uiAyiiH  IBKAQ,  cp  T  Rid.  944  Ueixhias:  priestly  swnatofy 
10  Ihe  covenant  (kc  F,«a  i.,  I  j).  Neb.  lOj  [4T:  and  ajiriest  in 
proceuion  al  dedication  of  wall  (see  ElSAiL,  |  1)^)  Neb.  Wis 
(^X'w  I"^  ■  "■■ ;  BKA  om-D.  T.  K.  C 

HALCHIEAII  (DTsVP'  i  ■*'■  '  •"'  ^'"B  '^  ^""'"^ '  ■ 
perhaps  an  adaptation  of  a  name  corrupted  (<^  Hamhe- 
l^CH,  MAi.CHijAH)rroin  jEAAHMEELtChe.),  one  oT the 
sonsofjeconiah;  i  Ch.3.B  (MeAx[e]ipftM  [BAl,]). 

MALCmJlHOA  {Ifar'SJO.  or  in  one  word  (Bab. 
MSS]  as  in  .  S. ;  Names,  g  41 ;  m€Ax'COY€  [KAL] 
butMcAxiPOYe  [A].  1  S.81a;  mcAviccAAi  (LJ.  1  S. 
1149;  MeXx€IC0r6  [B],  I  Ch.  939  10.;  MCAxtC.  [B], 
TCh.833:  MEXxEic&tB],  iS.ll493la;  MGAmceAcK 
[tt],  I  Ch.  lOi},  son  of  Saul,  said  to  have  fallen  with  his 
father  (i  S.8I1).  Both  fact  and  name,  however,  are 
questionable. 

As  10  Ihe  (set,  aee  Saul,  |  4.  As  lo  tlie  name,  the  second 
element  pp  is  a  ccrruplloii  of  ^mp,  the  Aral  three  letters  of  fnitff 
ditioaraphed.  313  in  Ihe  preceding  name  31]  is  evidenily  a 
variant  of  im  in  [niT-  The  name  of  Saul's  second  ion  may  hoTe 
been  either  ■\ho-iK  (Abimelech)  oi,  if  -311  is  merely  a  varunt  of 
)•  (Marq.),  'jSo  i"  most  probaUy  a  eorrupiion  of  Sk-iKJ 
(Uahrie^-SMDm' (Jerahnie'elX    Tfie  lallet  view  is  preferable. 

Cp  METMiaoSHETH  1  SaUL,  |  6.  T.  k.  C 

■ALCHITS  (m&AxOC  [Ti.WHl},  the  name  of  the 
bond-servant  of  the  high -priest  whose  right  ear  was 
struck  off  by  Peler  (Jn.18io).  The  name  is  of  Semitic 
origin  and  not  unfrequent  {cp  MAU.t;CH  and  See 
Namrs,  i  S7f. 

L(U(.S3jl,  RVMAHALALEEI,(y.I'.). 
B(9  Macciao),  RV  MALLUS  (;.!>.). 

MALLOTHI  Cn^W  S  "i:  '■-«.  'I  have  fulfilled'; 
maAAhBi  [L];  but  in  i  Ch.264  MeaAioBi  [AJ. 
M&NSei  [B]  ;  and  in  v.  j6+  MeAAHfll  [A].  me6&0€I 
[B]J,  one  of  the  '  sons  of  Heman.'     See  H  km  AN. 

HALIiOWS.  RVailt-wort{malmA.  ni^.&Aiw&> 
JobSOt+j.  The  abject  wretches  who  make  Job  their 
mock  are  described  as  cave-dwellers  who  feed  miserably 
on  the  mallu'lf  and  other  desert  plants.     [See  further 


liAMMON 

Juniper,  arkd  for  a  recovered  parallel  to  Job304  (Job 
66)seePuRSLAiN.]  .l/ti//Btl^ comes fromn/foA,  'salt,' 
and  il  is  ihiw  agreed  that  the  plant  is  that  called  AXi^ios 
or  A\(>ur  by  the  Greeks,  vis.  the  sea  orache.  AtripUx 
Halimui,  L.  This  was  firsi  shown  by  Bochait  ( //icfbi. 
3i6).  who  quoted  the  slatemeni  of  Ibn  Baitar  (d.  1348 
A.D,  f  that  the  people  of  Syria  in  his  time  gave  Ihe  name 
mallilUi  to  the  dX^uv. 
The  plant  is  described  by  Dioacor.  (1  im)  as  '  a  hedge  shrub, 

According  10  Tristram  {NUB  466)  Ihe  sen  orache 
'  grows  abundantly  on  Ihe  shores  of  the  Medi terra neaii. 
in  sail  marshes,  and  also  on  Ihe  shores  of  ihe  Dead 
Sea  siill  more  luxuriantly.  .  .  .  Ii  forms  a  dense  mnss 
lira,  has  very  minute  purple 


I,  and  small,  t 


MALLtrOH  C^h}.  g  57  ;  maAoy):  [BKA].  -k  [L])- 

1.  A  Merariie:    ■  Ch.(l44la9l  (|.aA_x  IBALD;  aee  Gene. 

Eiaai.,  lseiid);Einl(l»(a*«,^(Bl,HA<>i«i(KJ)-,Esd.R}s 
Mauucmus  Oumwjcdi  [BAfl. 

3.  b.  Haiim,  a  layman  in  same  list;  EiralOja (iialn);  Ul. 
!»«*-■  II.I);  Neh.l057iM|0io«*iwji  U'*^.]). 

4.  A  pneiily  signatory  to  the  covenant  (see  E»A  i,.  1 7); 
Neh.lO*  (5I;  Ihe  name  occurs  alia  in  the  lift  of  those  rto 
relumedwithZeruhbabel;  t4eh.l3a(Ma;i<»A|BD.  The  head 
of  the  Talheis'  house'  of  Malluchi  or  Ihe  Malluchiles  in 
Joiakim's  tine  was  Joniuhan(>ce  Eiia  ii.,  I  (,b.  In),  Neb.  II 14 
Cpi^  Kt..  but  »->D  ^r.  RVnw.  Melicu).  See  Mau-uchi. 
Both  'Harrm'anl  'Malluchi'  surest '  Jerahineer(Che.). 

KALLDCHI,  seeMALi,UCH,4.     (SeeEziiAii.,|96f. 


(maAAwt&I  3  Maec.  ijo).  Mallui  re- 
belled, along  with  Tarsus,  against  Aniiochus  Epiphanes 
about  t7i  B.C.  Its  earliest  Greek  name  was  Marios 
(cp  coins) ;  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  called  Malo,  tl 
was  a  town  of  some  importance,  lying  on  a  height  {4^' 
Ofotu  miUni.  Stmbo,  675).  on  the  E.  of  the  Pyramui 
(/iAko),  for  Aleiander  the  Great  had  to  bridge  the  river 
before  reaching  (he  town  in  his  advance  to  Issus.  The 
site  lies  about  1  hour  SW.  of  the  small  village  of  Kara- 
laih.  'T\k  Pyramus  divides  near  lis  mouth  into  two 
arms,  which  flow  respectively  E.  and  W.  of  the  shon 
range  of  hills  extending  along  the  coast  NE.  of  Kara- 
important  ;  but  now  it  is  almost  dry  and  the  real  moulfa 
of  Ihe  river  is  lU  Ihe  opposite  end  of  the  chain,  al  the 
bay  of  Ayash  (anc.  -Eg*)- 

The  contlusion  ai  to  the  site  given  above,  which  is  that  ot 
Ramiay  (HUI.  GngT-.  n/AM,  iSj  ;  cp  Murray's  HamiOaak  It 
AM.  19D,  with  map^  u  conlrovened  by  Heberdey.  Ibe  nost 

ancient  Ma^«'(Stiabo,  S7«X  Mallus  l™ing  lyi'^id^faRber 
inland,  Juii  al  the  piunt  al  which  Ihe  Pyiamut  lories.     Some 


mlhth 


.    Thei 


A  Mallus 


.ra-tash, 
lUbtedly 
s  E.  it 


in«:rip.ion.  of  M 

... .  ..„.iin*i  ibis  vie* — Ihongh 

Ibe  SlaJiaimui  in  saying  that  Mallus  lay   i^ 
Magarsais  gmily  inernir.  w.  j.  w. 

IIALOBATHB01T(Cant.2i7tRV°v.).    SeeBCTHEK. 
KALTAHHEUS  (m&At&nnwoc  [BJ),    i  Esd.Pjj 
RV=EiraI033.  Mattenai,  3. 

■AMAIAS,  RV  SmuIm  (c&mman  [BA]).  i  Esd. 
844  =  EEra8i6,  Shkmmah,  17. 

MAMDAI  (mamAaiEB]).  1  Esd.»j4RV=Ettal0js. 
Benaiah,  9. 

HAHMOH.     The  word  occurs  four  times  in  the  NT 

in  two  passages,  Mt.634  Lk.  16g  n  13,  the  last  of  these 

1    SiMlUiiff   ""'*'  '*'"S   parallel  to   Mt.6a4.      AV 

"i~"™»'  everywhere  •Mammon,' in  LI1.I69  II  mg. 

'Or,   riches;'  RV 'mammon.'     Yet   no  criiical  editor 


.yLlOOglC 


!ON 

of  the  Greek  now  sanctions  the  mm  ;  /la/ugtS  is  found 
as  enrly  as  the  Complutensian  Polyglot  and  the  fasi  two 
edJiioDs  of  Erasmus  ;  it  is  in  editions  3-5  of  Erasmus, 
in  Stephens,  and  in  Elievir  that  we  first  find  fio/vwra, 
and  this  not  in  Lk..  but  only  io  Ml.,  'c  min.  ul  vid. 
pauc'(Tisch.).i 

Thouih  nol  fourd  u  yet  in  uiy  uncial  HS,  this  ipelling  is 
BIustHl  by  »v<!ral  ancicni  vmtons,  tspccuUy  MSS  or  the  O. 
I^lin  c,  f,  ITit  gl,  h,  UlALu  in  Mi.  (raammortiHy  with  the 
nurnnal  ^^loaf^StU'^riu'kiuffrcumit;  the  lalier  woni  s(Mi>d' 
lug  in  Lk.  in  (lie  Mil);  the  official  Vulgate,  with  sane  ten  of 
the  U5S  of  Jerome  as  collated  b>-  Wordswonh. White,  who  now, 
wiih  the  greater  number  of  ol<Ier  MSS,  write  mananm:  ihe 
Sahidic  (though  in  the  Catena  published  by  La^arde  everywhere 
Xj  limesj  uiifiuHi,  p.  15,  itoy  In  eccleNaalkal  literatun 
the  pi^valcfii  ipelling  <Zahn,£Ai/.  1 19);  but  Ihe 

"or.'S  I ;  cEm.AI.  led  Dindoif,  ■'.  98  jJii^U^ 
..83>6(ed.  KoeiKhau,  ii.  «las,  W8.3):  Adam, 
ran  de  &inde  BakhuyieD,  Wij/  £84  t);  AfotI, 
(ed.  Lag:wde,  lOSi^n;  I^tra  in  botb  paiugq 
re  IS  an  btereuing  pasoge  bi  the  newly  du. 
tin    Didaiioiia  (cS.    Haoler,  _p._4«X    'De  »lo 


.^.f>«":.  .Or>l 


BJlOCn.  '  they  aie  only  of  (==for)  1 
pnraeand  the  belly'  (p.  65,  fi,  ti); 

KJoM^mann,  iiL  Ha).  )t6,  cm) 

The  question  or  spelling  is  more  important  bets  than 
elsewhere  because  of  ihe  eiymology  (see  below,  §93,4): 
for  the  Greek  the  single  ^  seems  to  be  certain  (cp  also 
Edward  ■  Miller,  Tfr/ua/  Csmmtnlaty  47,  /ui^^o, 
Burgon.  'All  Uncials  and  most  Cunives'):  the  Latin 
'  ram '  may  be  influencisl  by  the  anaJogy  of  mamma  and 
annOKa ;  cp  also  graUa/um  for  graiallum,  Barmbat 
for  Barabias,  and  similar  cases. 

The  question  of  aiaatualiam  is  also  of  unusual  im- 
ponaoce.^  All  modem  editors  write  /xartuv^  in  the 
•  a.uu.tn.t-iM.  dative,  vrith  '  iota  subseriptutn.'  As 
t.  AcMnttUtion.  ^  „,j^  ^,33  ^f  ,he  NT  have  no 
accents  we  cannot  tell  how  (ai  this  iota  rests  on  MSS 
authority  ;  but  the  nominative  ^^wrai  is  found  in  the 
Onomnstica  Vaticana  (Lag.  194,  $g,  jiaiiurai  rXoOrot  ^ 
fiufuif ,  Sapa  4  ri/iiiara  with  {  [irmj  i'  m.  at  the  lost 
word);  in  Siiidas  (ed.  Bemhardy,  :I6;9)  ^  KaiunrSt 
XpBc6t,  ■yitiViM  ■'XoC'toi  o^l  6  it  toS  Sarua.  JW  t 
refurtAt  Kol  irip  r^f  j(petar.  As  Ihe  word  is  already 
inflected  in  the  earliest  Latin  writers  {e.g.,  Tertullian)  we 
Deed  not  doubt  that  the  nominative  v-'os  /la/iufdr  (not 
-d),  like  SaTarSt.*  Certainly  to  Greek  readers  fmiu-irit 
must  have  had  the  ring  of  a  masuuline  proper  name, 
at  least  insuch  a  connection  as  that  of  Ml.fla4  =  Lk.1fli3. 
Tlie  latest  editor,  Fr.  Blass  {Evangelium  lecuadum 
ifalthOHm  aim  varia  lalionii  dtUctu,  Lipsiie, 
Teubner,  MCMI)  relums  to  Ihe  spelling  with  a  capital 
as  WH  had  printed  in  their  privately  -  distributed 
Gospels.  As  an  impersonal  neater  it  would  have  been 
spelt  fio/Mra  like  fiirra,  wisx"-  That  il  really  is  mas- 
culine as  the  dictioftaries  mostly  slate  is  shown  by  Ihe 
passage  from  Origen,  Ssj,  quoted  in  g  i.* 

Kblicol   Hebrew  does  nol  contain  a  word  I'CD  or 

>  Beagel  qunlei  for  ,li,umi  the  cunin  MSS  8],  84,  S6,  So, 
R>:ir34,eln»/<faiV/.-fbriuiM>.  unly'edilione.' 
*  Kautsich  {.4m«.  Gramm.  to)  iiate)  ihat  WH  accentuate 


SchmiHel.^ 


1,  that  Baljt 

>  the  qiieilion  whether  Lagardi 


that  a  word  like  : 


ux  ad  diviiias  ti^tlicaiidas  de 


MAMMON 

\tD ;     it    is    met    with,    however,    in    MH, 


thee  as  thy  own  '  ;  or  .npij  j:oo  nto,  '  the  salt  of  mamon 

Kelt  Suack  VDcaliies  |^  eren  in  the  it.  atr.,  whilst 
Delllach  puncnatea  ilSlp.!  J\BO  in  Lk-lOii  [bul  In  ed.  1891 
nViyW  Maay.  Pagniniu' gav4  fiao  MltUI,  Dalnun  (Gntm. 
'35)  ii««  t"^  ^-  *1 3°  (Onk.).  In  the  Syriac  i-eniont  il  ii 
uniformly  Ij'eJOJB  (if),  Ihougb  Kamuedinoyo  in  the  Tbti- 
anna  Syriatv  mentions  Ihe  ipelling  U  OJAJ^  (,0  in  the  lint 
lyllable.  In  the  Palestinian  Syriac  we  have  the  spellings 
tJajaJ0  cod.  B  (in  Mi.X  C  (in  Lk.  iii3X  |ja^I>M  cod.  B 
(in  Lk.  II  ij),  lAASufi  C  (in  Mt.X  AC(Lk.  11  n).  On  the 
Mandate  tawmt  muhq  and  k;i|-c  (with  i),  see  Natdeke,  ^falllL 

The  LXX  seems  to  have  found  the  word  in  Ps.  S6  (37 )  3 
for  njWK. '  The  word  is  especially  frequent  in  the  Tar- 
gums  and  sometimes  supplemented  there  by  •yptn  { =1% 
iSmlat  of  Lk. ).  The  passages  of  this  kind  are  uiailed 
in  the  following  list  with  a  star. 

It  cmespands  to  Heb.  yf^  !n(>en.fiT  as  El.  I831  Judg.  E 19 
•lS.83-Pn.v.lSi7-Eiek.i2i7.  [)n  in  Pi.  M  i](w]  Pror.Sj. 
pa;,  Eiclei.  S9,  Tg.  and  Pedi.,  Targ.  wiib  the  additioo  l-n-; 
cp  t  m^rrit  in  Suidu  above,  1 1.  Vn  in  Pi.  40 11  lio].  Ifi  in 
Ex.!l3a(alsaPeth.):  Nu.  liji  'iS.12}  •Amcatii.  litCI  in 
D1.O3  Onk.  033 (wherewith  cp  Ecclu&5>,  ^w  •Q3j=;tp4fui7A 
U&DccX  VnD  in  Is.»i.  IIin*Hoi.5ii.  ^ITIin  C^en.  Um 
Uon.).  nrtfin'Ii.  MislStj.)  In  the  PeUiIitaof  Ecclus.ihe 
word  il  found  10s  Hi  (•,  ™iii«™)i  Sis"  (•■  xpniBiar).  In 
the  Hebrew  Eccluiastleui  it  »  now  Ibund  »  9,  not  in  U  3  (when 
pin)-  On  the  proposal  to  read  TTCOO  ™  poD*  also  40  aiSc  (#, 
ein|«iiar)  see  Scheehler-Taykir,  5;.  In  Vig  we  have  3mV  n3 
-ipV  lUDOD  (marj.,  [1B0D)-«.  (wyarnp  nrplaeificpii^  ayf"- 
vu.  Pesh.    •a.^flS  \;tAt.     Stiange  Ihat  in  Tg.  it  standi 


for  psoo  ag.    1 
jJobSaiProi.  a. 


-•'ly-i 


4.  EqrtnolOKy. 


Cen.4a 

The  following  are  the  chief  etymologies  which  have 

been  proposed,     (i)  From   ^pit,   Ihe  thing  in  which 

■    r  what  is  ««/f*jfcrfto  man, 

or  that  which  support)  and  nourishes 

men.     1  ne  aynac  lexicographers  favour  the  last  view. 

In   Lk,  IS  11  there  is  an  apparent  play  of  words  with 

this  root  (tiotoJ,  t4  dX7j9«i».  rioreiion). 

3.  From  ■^nDn  =  jic<n)D,  Eccl.  69  Ps.  37  16. 

3.  From  ,,/jw).  as  eontiaclion  of  \exa-  This  ei- 
pUnation  is  much  older  than  Gesenius  {Tlu!.\,  being 
already  quoted  by  Calovius  and  Coslell-Michaelts.  II 
is  maintained  also  by  Dalman  {.Gram.  135),  who  thinks 
Ihat  ltB9=|kDW  came  as  a  Hebrew  word  to  the 
Aramteans,  and  thai  its  origin  was  txinsidered  to  be 
of  Ihe  form  katol  and  consequently  vocalised  with  i 
and  without  dagesh. 

4.  From  ^/[iD  in  Ihe  sense  of  ,-i»=the  allalttd  par- 
Ho«:  thus  Fri.  Deliiisch  (ZZ.r,  1876,  p.  600).  For  a 
different  view  see  Michaelis  (Cast.  Ltx.  Syr.). 

5.  Lagarde ( MiVcifiV.  Inland  UiersichI)  maintained 
that  it  is  =  ptrD  =  Arab.  madmin. 

6.  It  was  even  connected  in  early  times  with  nHitat 
(see  Oaomaslica  and  Buxtorf);  with  /uufuAw  (see  Bux- 
lorf,  C:asleil)  ;  and  in  modem  limes,  by  G.  Hoffmann, 
with   cifufffw  (see  details  in  his  FhDa.  Inschrifttti.  43}. 


Nevertheless  this  passage  is 
ul>>Iv■^)((n1l^lt) later  in  tbeverse 
at  in  LkJ 

slnflj.  The  plural 

re  distinguished  from 


.,L,oogle 


MAMHITAHAIiros 

Hoffnuuin'i  objeciion  lo  Lagarde's  explanation,  that  it 
does  not  lit  the  Punic  meaning  Iiuram,  known  lo 
Augustine  ('  Luciura  Punice  mammon  dicitur,'  on  tbe 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  ii.  14 17)  is  scarcely  to  the  point. 

Thai  there  was  a  god  (or  as  Nic.  de  Lyra  said  [g  3, 
n.  3],  a  demon)  called  Mammon  or  Manion,  like  the 
nXoiirvi  of  Ibe  Greeks,  does  not  follow  from  the  words 
of  Ten.  adv.  Mate.  4]],  '  iniustilia;  enim  autorem  el 
dominatorem  tolius  lasculi  auminiim  scimus  omnes ' ; 
DOT  from  those  quoted  above  from  the  Didaicalia. 
'  quorum  Deus  est  taaului. '  The  personilicalion  of 
rtches  lies  dose  al  band. 

Lulha  a  ippucDIly  the  lint  German  iianslator  of  the  Bible 
■o  sin  ■Mammon';   Ihe  euly  Inuulvon  Oikt  UlAlu,  uid 


'i«MPM- 0  joj  n ; '  And  of  Mara- 
ly  frendej'  (lla?).  The  wide 
non  i>  tbe  name  of  a  god  i>  -lue 
[M.ii.p.il^S«A 

te ;  the  Dictionaries  oT  Levy  and 


curtency  of  Ihe  idea  Ihal  Mac 

to  Milion  (W.  H.  Bennett,  in 

See  Thayer-Grimm,  Aatilt 

bpKlH  SlvJun,  40/  1  ZA  i 

KAHHtTAMAimrs,  RV  HunnlUiiainiu  [mam- 

TANil«OC[B].  MiMNlTSNilMOC  [A],  MftTOANIAt?] 
[L]),  a  corruption  in  1  ELsd.  934  of  •  Maltaniah,  Mat- 
tcnaJ.  and  Jaasu'  (RzralOjT). 

KAWtE  (tnppi  MdkMBpH  [ADELj).  a  name 
closely  connected  with  the  legends  o(  Abiraham.  Tbe 
1  n.f»...u.  'oal"'  (or  ralher  perhaps  '  oak '  ;  so 
l.B«f«nilOM  s,  p^V,p(«„.i8,,  .,hetree')-of 
Mamre,'  for  which  AV  constantly  gives  'plains'  (see 
Plain)  are  mentioned  in  Gen.  13ig  H13  ISi  (all  J. 
except  14 13).  In  14 13,  as  also  in  v.  n.  Mamre  is 
described  as  an  Amorite.  and  as  Ihe  brother  of  Aner 
andESHCOL.  In  P  (Gen.23i;  19  S59  SSi;  403°  SOij) 
Mamre  is  connected  with  Al>raiuun's  burial  place,  and 
is  idenlified  (23i9  8617)  with  Hebron  [y.t;.].  Jos. 
{BJii.ii)  speaks  of  a  large  terebinth,  as  old  as  tbe 
world,  which  stood  in  his  lime  six  stadia  from  the 
city :  doubtless  it  was  Iraditionally  associated  with  the 
oak  of  Mamre,  and  in  Ihe  Jewish  legends  which  sprang 
up  later,  Mamre  plays  a  prominent  pan.  Soiomen 
Slates  Ihal  in  his  time  il  was  called  Ttpi^f»ot.*  and 
was  Ihe  scene  of  a  yearly  feast  and  fair  (cp  WRS  Rtl. 
~  HI.!''  177.  193}.   We  may  admit,  then,  that  Josephus's 


oidai 


jf  tnilh  ;  the  old.  heathenish  tree^worship  survived,  in 
an  innocent  form,  even  10  Christian  times.  See  further. 
NatukE' Worship,  g  1,  and.  on  the  name,  cp  Mary. 

Wincltler,however_(C/«3«/),  thinks  thaithe  connection  of 
Kirjalhwbe  wen  uoniKCIed :  but  Kirjaih^arU  was  in  ihe  fu 


N..  I 


y  have  been  Dan.      . 
'  CI  of  the  I 


3.  Textual 


its  readings, 
gesled  in  othei 


I  the  assumption  that  MT 
In  Ihe  light  of  emenda- 
which  have  been  sug. 
passages,  we  can  hardly 
neip  emenaing  tcca  -trnz  (Gen.  13  iB  14  13 
18 1|  into  iwiDnTa  'in  Jerahmeel,'  or  'm' -waa  'by  Ihe 
wellofjerahmeel.'  Thisand  the  related  critical  emenda- 
tions pour  a  flood  of  ligbl  on  the  legends  of  Abram  or 
,  Abraham,  whose  name  indeed  possibly  means  "The 
(divine)  father  loves'  (properly  Ab-raham).  indicating  that 
be  represented  originally  the  tribe  of  Jerahmeel  ( '  God 
loves'?).  The  brothers  of  Mamre  are  Aner  and  Eshcol. 
For  -1)1),  Aner.  read  iram,  Arba'  (probably  from  aip. 
'  Arabia.'  and  for  S^e'h.  Eshcol.  read  mVn.  Hal^sah  (re- 
membering thai  pm:  '  Isaac.'  not  impiobably  comes 
from  f*>irnK.  Ahiheles  ;  see  Isaac). 
<  ThenfK^ti«)iin<7J'[>l»T^nlha(afGen.U4(Sbecheni}. 


■eally  asSl, 


Aphrodite  sel^ier^t  upon  (be 
:ph.  Byi.  uys,  Tjirfi>#D^  is  Cypnole  for 
"■--  mneclion  of  the  Icreliinlh  with 
(WRS,  HS  note), 
•y  Wi.  (f;/a40)a*  ■  possitnliiy; 


MufHtei  were  noted  Ibr  Ibeir  Harare  (tee  Miiraih).  Reho- 
bolh,  HaUfab.  and  Beer  Jeiafameel  were  all  important  placet  in 
ibeNeoeb.  and&ioout  in  legend  {tee  Nboeb,  Hamtoiiy 

s.A.c.g.;T.K.c.,|a. 
HAMDOHira  (mamoyXOC  [BA]),  i  Esd.9y.:  see 

MALLtJCH.  3. 

■f^MTFit  (^TptJ).  This  word,  probably  of  popular 
origin  (see  below),  became  a  technical  terra  in  later 
Judaism  for  one  bom  of  related  persons  between  whom 
marriage  is  illegal  (see  Bastard).  Ad  old  Talmudic 
tradition,  however,  defines  a  Marnier  differently,  as 
meaning  a  child  bom  of  a  marriage  of  a  non-Jew  or  a 
slave  with  a  Jewess  (see  references  in  Geiger.  Urschrift. 
54).  Geiger  thinks  that  this  is  the  original  meaning, 
and  that  this  is  proved  by  Zech. 96,  'a  smini^r  shall 
dwell  in  Ashdod '  (cp  Neh.lSij/).  Il  is  highly 
probable,  however,  thai  itoo  in  that  passage  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  an  Assyrian  loan-word  mindldv,  '  measuring- 
clerk'  (see  Screbe).  so  that  the  passage  means  that 
Ashdod  shall  be  subject  to  Assyrian  functionaries.  If 
so.  the  only  OT  passage  containing  mamtir  is  Dl.  23  =  ; 
the  ideas  which  gathered  round  the  word,  however,  are 
alluded  10  in  Jn.  7*9,  which  Nestle  is  probably  right 
(against  B.  Weiss)  in  paraphrasing  thus,  '  We  are  no 
heathen,  but  the  legitimate  members  of  tbe  assembly  (rf 
God-  {Exf.T.  Feb.  rgoo,  p.  a3s). 

not  be  an  old  popular  eomiptioo,  not  of  IJ  DfD,  u  Geiger 
thought,  but  of  (be  lengthy  Hebi 
49)!    Dt.  SSjjK  can 


S2|i9. 


iwn  of.'amlUinf 
""eiLlie.     Neil' 

WSD-      Cp  the 


MAN, HEN.  FiveHebrewv.'ordsaiethustendered:- 

I.  DIM, '.liMiT  (on  possible  Tonl.iee  Adah  and  Eve,|][. 

and  cp'Oel. /'rW.  103/;  Muu.-Atn.  .4h.  Z)n-f.  30;  Di.Gn^ 

lerm  (properly  with  an.)  for  '  mankiwl '  (Gen.  S  i  j)  or  '  men ' 
-    "  "'PJ>;[Is.ai7,and,withounrt.,»ii 


Also,  '. 


OTD-piial 


iryf,  'a  living  man,'  Lain.S}^  (but  lee  Lauentatioks, 
|~4,'end>:  f^CfiK.  'oicked  man' UobSOi}  !Ti]  Pro*. 
«.ill7X  In  hue  usage,  OIK  can  mean 'any  nun' (Neh.iio). 
If  emendaliont  suggested  elsewhere  are  accepted,  it  »  re- 
tome  very  doutxful  meanings  have  found  Iheir  way  into 
Ihe  lexicons.  E-amples  are,  Gen.ieii  (we  Ishhael);  It 
4J4  ]ti.Siaa  H>K.iy  (tee  LoviMiKiKDHESs);  JobSlj)  Pi. 
lT4B!7]l«ii.  In  J't  narrative  of  creation,  cnHn  ii  the  Snl 
created  tnan  (see  Adah  and  F.vk).  On  Ihe  phnie  'ton  of 
man,' see  special  anicle.    Cp  Maui  AH. 

a.  ^1t,  'U  (root  umsnain ;  tbe  plur,  O'tfp  it  evidently 
connected  with  B'tw  I}]).    Tbe  word  ii  uted  ai  a  dsjignalion 

llOi°HenqeforVahw*aslsrael'ihu8band(Hoi.27l9l«l'«l>- 
Also,  foe  an  inhabilanl  of  a  dly  or  country  (Judg.  10 1  1 S.  7 11, 
etc.);  generally  as  a  collective  (Josh. »«"judg.ri3,  cp  /Uf 

phrase  'man  of  God '^prophet.  Wbeiber  E'tT-jf  and  h^K-'ll 
inantithe«s(Pi.«3H«2io|9l:cp«3liD»=in'lo«andhlgV 
■men  of  low  degree,'  and  'men  of  high  degrw'  (so  EV),  b 

3.  ^ilM,  -/ndl  (possibly  connected  by  Ihe  Hebrews  with 
v'rjRi  '10^  be  weak':  a_  mere  IWiit/yn^afit) i  cp  Am. 
■  iff. 'people.'  Propeil>-a collectiiw^ihe' human  race {Dl.S3« 
JobTi7  1St4  Pt.84[5D;  so  also  pSjjns  (Pt. IM 3)-  Rare* 
ofiBdividuals(Is.5«jJer.MioPt.Mi3[i4l  JobSijlJ?).  lo 
IlSi  ItnUt  D^'aman'tpen'-'inconunonchataclen'CRVioc.). 
In  alluuon  10  lit  luppoted  etymology  c^it  can  mean  '(nil 
(mortal)  man,'  as  opposed  to  God ;  so  in  lob.  Psalms.  It.  51  7 11 
iCh-UioIll].  Dr  and  Dei.  would  thuteiplainEnas(Ejioth)in 
Gen.  4«:  btit  see  Exos.^nd  on  ls.il,  let  Cnl.Bii. 

*■  TJi, /!»*»■  (AnuB.  Ipf :  MIMti.  pa]  and  niai.  'men" 


.,L,ooglc 


MANACLES 

"All.  'a  ffioHB  min').  In  tbc  ling,  onlyonn  in  prow— viz., 
iiiDLllsCoiipiHcd  to  TVfK,  'wom.ia');  inplur.  Ei.lOii  1X37 
Jath-Ti,!-;}:  I  Ch.2S3  t*,  Mii.  Onj|  (ihE  pt,  bnn)  ii 
moR  diliniu  thu  O'C^  tx*  >>.  wbich  includEi  uen,  wonwD, 
■nd  childicn.  ^{  ii  M-i'-K— 1'.(.,  umply  'nun'  (?>■  M9IBJ 
«>SU1  6*9l7l  M"  Jer.lTj';);  (*)  'jlronB  nuM.,'  lilw  ■l\aJ 
(JobMi  ItMij);  W-V;.  'mJe'  CJn.SO*  SI  =>),  .Lm  ofa 
male  child  OohS  3)  :W  ' hushimd  ■  (Prov.  fl  3,) ;  (i)  'wanior' 
(J>«lg.**>);  (/)'niai.-<  =  DW),  at  oppcHed  U  God  OobllJ 
10  s  It  ID  14  Ptdv.  iO  14  Lam.  S  3^ 

3-   D^r^i  ■t//j(ljV  (njig.   inD,CpperhaplMETHmAML,METHV< 

>aL>H ;  cp  Ah.  m/ii.  Eih.  Mf/.  boib  mcuung  '  hiuband  *). 
especially  in  Ihc  phrue 'OfO  Vi^, 'f(wp(ap]e'(Gen.S43oI>t. 
4i>7Pi.lCaiiiCh.l«i9),orIhe>yiK>iiy]naut  Sfrs  'no  (D1.M5 


Ii 
a  ibould  be  lead  for  DhO. 


lid  paaHBC  u  It 
Jiidg.!6  ,<(.«. 


(O'grft).  Jer.40.AV»e-;  EV,  Chains 
(?■<■■  a)- 

■ANAEN  (m&nahn  [Tl.WHJ,  i.t..  Dnpp ;  cp 
readings  of  Menahrm),  a  Chdstiao  prophet  or  teacher 
a.1  Aniioch  called  [RV]  Ihe  -  roaler-brolher '  [Vg.  col- 
lattaniui]  of  Herod  Ihe  tetrarch,  Acls  13  ■  (HpifSov  ToD 
TtTpaApxiv  irvrrpix^).  '  Fosler-brother,'  however, 
leeins  to  say  loo  much  ;  siVrpo^oi  is  well  attested 
as  a  court-title  in  Hcllenislic  Greek  {Frflnkel.  ^Urr- 
thMmtervanPirgamnH.  viii,  1,  pp.  Ill/,  quoling inscrip- 
tions and  Polyb.  v.94  xxxii.  SEio;  Deissmann.  Bibtl- 
ifuditn.  iSo/,  cp  173).  Manaen,  then,  was  in  the 
confidence  of  (lerod  Antipas ;  (he  lille  implies  nothing 
as  to  his  early  life. 

Le  of  ad  Ettene  whn  fnm^tl  J  ilui 


.r>^d°TErG 


Hillet  a 


'I'i  t 


ntiAed    -^ 


rr,ylw"zrf^ 


jediin  tChailri.lT,  Ueigii 

tj<,/.\      But    th»   (nincUTmcf   i.  acciden 

OTUoliilujnof  ^iratrtLl^isJ  "cp  '  NI«naTm°  (Isbael,  T'oiC 
a  RilcH.    Aoc.  >o  Talm.  Jtr.  Jff.  Hi,  Midr.  an  Lam.  1  ift,  one 

MAHAHATH  (HnJI?,  S  78  ;  MAN*xAe  [ADL]). 

I.  One  of  the  sons  of  Shobal  Ihe  Horile.  Gen.  36a3 
{itawnxae  fA].  ^laaxn  [E]) :  1  Ch.  1 ,0  ((«ixa»a«  [B], 
fUHod  [L]).  Cp  ihe  origin  assigned  10  the  Mana- 
bathitei  of  judah,  i  Ch.  Bsi  S4. 

3.  A  pL-ice  to  which  the  Benjamites  of  Geba  were 
compelled  by  other  Benjamite  clans  to  migrate,  i  Ch. 
86  (jiax«mfl«  IB],  WMX"*'  [A],  (xiwora*  [L]).  This 
Manahath  may  be  assunic<l  to  be  the  chief  town  or 
village  of  the  ManakathiteS  of  Judah  [?.<'.],  and  may 
reasonably  be  idenlified  with  (3). 

3.  (fuuoxu  [BAL],  im-oax  [ms*  etc.].  /tacMj;  \n-fi 
etc.],  Mdaak  [Syrohex. ].  J  One  of  the  cities  of  Judah 
added  by  S  in  Josh.  1S»  (cp  S30T) ;  it  follows  Bether 
(y.p.  I  as  the  last  in  Ihe  list.  Fierhaps  Ihe  niodem 
ifdlita  in  and  /  confounded,  as  often},  a  large  village 
SW.  of  Jerusalem,  near  Bil/ir  (Bether).  SoCl.-Gan. 
PEFQ.  1874,  p.  i6a.      See  above,  a. 

MAHAHETHITES  (>>i^n?9^> :  M&A&eei  [B], 
M&N&e  {!<].  -I  IL]|,  1  Ch.2s4.  and,  by  a  vinual  cor- 
rection of  the  teit,  V.  5a,  RV  ■  MenuHOTH  '  (Jlinijpn : 
MWN&ib>  [B],  AMMANie  [A]  ■  om.  L).  AV's  (virtual) 
harmonisation  of  v.  ja  and  v.  54  is  fully  justified  (see  Ki. 
SBOT) :  bul  the  English  form  HaiwlutUtM  in  RV  is 
preferable  to  Manahethiles.  ■  Manahaihite '  is  a  gentilic 
noun  from  MAt^AHATH  [q-v.\  The  clan  so  called  had 
Calehite  affinities.  The  origin  of  oiw  half  of  it  is  traced 
to  the  tribal  hero  Shobol.  that  of  the  other  half  to  Salma. 
The  locality  of  Salma's  half  is  at  and  near  Zorah— (he 
well-known  town  of  Manoah  [j.  v.]— that  of  Shotel's 


MANASSEH 

is  nol  m«Dlioned,  bul  presuniably  it  wasDanile.  Shobal 
[#.tr,  ],  il  should  be  remembered,  is  both  Edomite  and 
Judahite.  There  was  also  an  Edomite  Manahath 
{q.v..  i).  Note,  too,  that  Salma  (called  in  1  Ch.  2;i. 
'the  father  of  Beth-lehem,'~->.(..Beih-jerBhmeel?[Che.]) 
is  properly  N.  Arabian.     See  Salmah. 

IUKA88EA8  (manacchac   [BA]|.  i  Esd.  Sji  = 
Ena  IO3D,  Manasskh  (2}. 


AppUcalion  of  name  (|  1).  OT  references  (|  j/). 

Reblion  10  Ephnim  (|  a/)      Probable  hisioTv  <|  i). 
Muning  of  nune  (|  A  P's  geognfjiicid  data  <i  I). 

6en«.logia(l9>. 
Manasseh  ( riB'Jtp  ;  g  6a  :  on  etymology  see  below, 
I  4  ;  gentilic  ■uimMit*,  Vjp  [see  g  4,  end] 


1.  AppUcaUott  "^ 


adjeclive alike.  m&n&CCH  [BAEDFL]. 
u.  ™™.        «*■"'•■  (■*]■  Mftf-iCCHC  [BAQRTJI  is 

mentioned  in  Is.  Ban  as  a  part  of  Israel, 
engaged,  or  about  to  be  engaged  (Marti,  ad  &k.  ).  in 
strife  with  Ephiaim '  (cp  Ephhaim,  g  5,  i.  end).  Then- 
is  no  other  contemporary  reference  of  a  hislorical  char- 
acter.* In  the  genealogical  schemes  Manasseh  ranks 
as  a  brother  of  Ephraim.  Since  liphraim  is  practically 
synonymous  with  Israel  (see  EPHRAIM.  g  i),  if  we 
could  feel  sure  that  the  seniority  ascribed  by  J,  E 
(virtually),  and  P  (see  below,  g  a)  to  Manasseh  repre- 
sented a  real  tradition,  we  should  be  tempted  to  believe 
that  the  people  who  held  Ihe  highlands  of  N.  Israel  at 
an  early  dale  were  called  Manasseh.'  Machir.  who  in 
Judg,  6 14  seems  to  represent  Manasseh,  is  in  Josh.  17 1 
Manasseb's  eldest  son,  and  in  Nu.26j9^  (cp  Gen. 
50aj)  his  only  son.  nnd  is  theiefoic  perhaps  Manasseh 
himself  (cp  Machir,  and  below,  %  5,  end).  It  is  not  im- 
possible, if  'Benjamin'  was  nol  originally  mentioned 
in  Judg.Gi4*  (cp  Brnjamin,  %  4).  that  Ephraim  and 
iseh    (or    Machir]    were   by   poetical    parallelism 
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(there  is  no  definile  territory  :  Efhraih.  §  11)  in  Josh. 
173  be  token  to  make  probable  tbe  existence  of  some 
special  Manassite  clan  or  clans  forming  part  of  the 
population  of  the  Ephtaini  country  Ihey  may,  before 
most  of  them  migrated  eastwards,  have  been  inHuential 
enough  10  lend  their  name  sometimes  to  the  whole. 
How  welt  M.ichir  as  an  equivalent  for  Joseph  would 
suit  Ihe  Genesis  narrative  has  been  pointed  out  else- 
where (Ephraim.  g  i).  It  may  have  been  Ihe  com- 
paratively early  migration  of  most  of  these  seltlers  that 
led  to  the  western  story  of  the  seniority  of  Manasseh. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  real  history  of  the  name 
(see  g  1).  then,  at  some  time  or  other  Manasseh  was 
9.BSUU011  ""!  id^entifiedwlth  Ephraim.  was  in  fact 
to  Epbralm.  ^ 


''  Ephrai 


held  to  be  the  effect  of  the  laying  of  the  right  hand  of 
the  blind  old  Jacob-Israel  on  the  head  of  tbe  epoiiymos 
of  Ephraim  (Gen.4Si4a,  J).  J,  however,  evidently 
felt  that  there  was  something  strange  about  the  dis- 
tinction falling  to  the  lot  of  Ephraim.  His  explanation 
is  the  quaint  story  told  in  Gen.  48  ;  Ephraim  h.id  nol 
always  been  first. 
^  1  Che..  _ho"ever  f  Iiaiah,'    Heb.  SBOT,    104),  tWnki^  ^ibal 


■.alwilerlofd 


ihst'JTudah  «l 


n,  for  V 


lid  have 


n  bttvjren  Ephraim  and  Man 


<,L]OOglc 


MANASSEH 

Original  precedence  is  deRriitely  ascribed  (o  Manasseh 
by  J  (U^n.  48 14  and  proclically  is),  and  rirtually  by  E 
{v,  10 :  folloued  by  P,  p.  s)  in  •be  adoption  story,  and 
by  P  quile  explicitly  (-nsa)  in  Josh.  17 1.  perhaps  to 
account  for  Monasseh's  inheritance  being  originally 
described  by  P  (ep  164)  before  that  of  Ephraini  {v.  j). 
Dot,  as  in  our  present  book  of  Joshua,  after  it  (17i). 

Apart  from  these  passages  there  is  no  evidence 
excepting  (i)  the  order  in  which  the  names  of  the  two 
tribes  occur  in  statemenls  mnde  about  them,  and  (3) 
the  order  in  which  they  are  dealt  with  when  all  the 
tribes  are  treated  in  succession. 
(1)  In  the  cue  of  pasago  doling  with  the   two  tribn, 

.. ..  ^_^,  i^loundfoact)  in  P  poHibly  (Jo"-   '-    "  ■— - 

in  14  4  anainly.    Not  iKcd  J  be  □{ 


TheO 

ofihii' 
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linking,  the  order  (Eptuair 


\fZ"^% 


ii 


S.Ita 


lerlying 


(9)  In  the  cue  of  pusngei  treating  of  all  the  Iribo,  ManuMh 
b  again  tint  in  the  gen^ogical  luts  of  ihii  kind  In  P  (which 
may  belong  to  tuppnmentary  iLrandi:  Gen.40— Nu.SOX  in 
Filiu  of  dividen  01  Pileuine,  and  in  the  airangeinent  adnjied 
bv  the  Chroniclei  in  the  lint  lecticm  of  hii  book:  Manuieh 
(iCb.TM),  Ephnini  (d.»):<  perhnpi  alu  in  Jf  AU  the 
other  liui  in  P  and  in  Chroniclei  give  Ephraim  fine* 

There  may  possibly  have  been  from  the  flr$t.  as 
Slaerk  [Sladtet,  itj)  si^gesls,  two  orden  in  use :  but 
if  those  who  repeated  the  story  told  bv 
J  and  implied  by  E  saw  no  uni 
meaning,  it  would  have  been  ent  ^  . 
WinckW  remarks,  simply  10  say  thai  Ephraim  was 
the  (irsl-born.  When  a  Vedic  hymn  says  '  The  Brah- 
mana  was  his  mouth,  the  Kaganya  was  made  his  arms. 
etc,'  the  explanation  may  explain  nothing;  but  there 
was  something  to  explain,  in  addition  to  what  is  said 
elsewhere  (Ephraem,  §  5,   i.  :    Joseph  i..  g  a),  some 

In  favour  of  Jacobs'  e.pl.naU™  u 
Tight'  from  a  puloial  period  (£phrai 

being  preferred,'  Ii  ia  doubiful,  however,  whether  the  1 
logical  lyueni  ii  quite  old  enough  10  have  retained  a  cual 
aoiii|ue,    Siill,  though  ihe  whole  question  of  the  meanin 

E vailed  ii  diDiciili,  the  tucgoi 


tif'r. 


leahyical  rrlaiionahipt  ar 


eiv^'s'''Rrf™ 
l.ler((;/-S,4/)lh' 


Joseph,  ■ 

ar  character  (above,  coL  siSs,  n.  3),  re^ — -  - 

.1.- ._^_  '-■* -L-- -■--■- exchange  of  place*  refers  10 


n   decidedly  IT 


In  the  mode  of  cakulaiing  tt 
occurred  (Month,  I  3).    'Tbit  t« 

Wnckler  hinuelf  offen  another' 
[itauiible(<7/ie^ 

Winckler  suggests  that  there  was  much  more  than 
the  story  of  Gideon -Abimelech  to  indicate  an  early 
importance  of  Manasseh.  The  fact  thai  in  one  account 
the  career  of  Saul  began  at  Jabesh  in  Gilead  he  regards 
as  one  of  severs!  indications  [GlZisfi)  thai  SauV  was 
from  across  the  Jordan,  probably  a  Manasslte  leader  of 
a  band  of  warriors  who  made  ihe  chieftainship  of 
Benjamin  a  stepping-stone  to  the  kinphip  of  a 
1  So  MT, 


»J.* 


in  Ihe  San.  text  it  ulcen  by 

*  I  Ch.  83  (dwellen  at 
Jeruwlem:  temp,  A»),  W 
Heiekiah's  pauover :  dejlru 


geopaphi 

of  the  trih<^Jn'  JudTTx 


dPeih.;  but  «BA  gives  Ephraini  rir 
:  in  Joih.  IT  ■  j  the  phrase  is  a  gl 
lumf  in  •  (•Ml.i 

igMm 


lid  cannot.. 

rihetrihes  in  Judg.  IX  maybe  due 'to  R;  and  what  10  make 
f  Judg.  i  (EilphmimlBimaminl  Machir)  a  not  clear. 
«Nu.l5/^(cen«n»,ij,j^{cenBuU«/:(camp),l(.«/ 


;<ampX 
at.e.\ 


,-i3.". 


^       \   Josh.SU-=iCh.r«#    , 
Xil»9;-iCh.(i>s(when  Ephiaim  is  omitledl (priest 
.       ,).  1  Ch.  IS  joyC  (dsKtiets  (0  David),  1  Ch.  3;  10/  (David 
•ithal  rulen  Imllfl'in. 

T  Jacohs- list  (A*/.  .4rr*.  50)  ii:  Abraham,  riaac,  Belhu. 
Rebekah,  Jacob,  Rachel,  JuJah,  Joseph,  Benjamin,  Ephrair 

•  Ewn  r.unkel  in  hit  interesting  note  (Cm.  171^:)  does  n. 

>  Cp  Gunkel,  CtHtiu^  p.  liv,  n.  i. 
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Benjamiti  monarchy,  which,  through  the  expulsion  of 
(he  Philistines,  became  a  state  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions (161  1S4).  A  forecast  of  this  is  given  in  ttte 
vicloiy  of  Jephihah  over  E^phraim  {2 141),  whjdi 
Winckler  thinks  originally  made  Jephthab  king  in 
Shechem  (141J,  and  with  this  he  connects  the  story 
of  Abimelech.  Manasseh  had  thus  the  supremacy  in 
a  very  real  sense  before  it  passed  to  Ephraim  with 
Jeroboam.  The  theory  thai  Saul's  home  was  across 
Ihe  Jordan  is  strongly  defended  by  Winckler.  For 
(Jbeyne's  reasons  for  rejecting  it.  and  Ihe  emendations 
of  the  text  on  which  bis  Own  theory  partly  rests,  see 


Naliually  the 
was  popularl) 
«.  Heulng 


?erb 


•  as  well  as  the  status  of  Manasseh 

ned.      It   was  connected  with  Ihe 
1  forget.      Josephus  says  that  Ihe 


ising 


o  forget'  {Am. 


Diums.  j.  g^^  g  ^j  iWXijSw);  Josepli's  present 
happiness  made  him  forget  his  former  misfortunes. 
The  explanation  intended  by  Josephus  occurs  In  Gen. 
4151  (E),  alongside  of  another  version  IJ  7  so  Gunkel) 
which  makes  the  thing  forgotten  not  Joseph's  [rouble 
('tov  [E])  but  his  father's  house. 

It  is  not  very  dear  what  is  the  point  of  the  emphasis  laid 
(41  JO  IEl>on  Manasseh  and  Ephraim  being  bom  in  the  fhiitfid 
years  b^ort  [he  yeara  of  famine  :  il  is  doubtful  whether  it 
implies   a   special   interpretation  of  the  names  — Manuseha 

JijOT  Such  a  popular  eiymology  would  fit  admirably  Winckler'. 
from  JuJ^n  t"^rhl^  fc^^VMBrHTIlK'bnt  ihe"^i>^ 

The  real  etymology  of  the  name  is  unknown.  The 
abnormal  vocalisation  (l^)  *"'  ^^  ""'*  expressing  E'l 
explanation  would  confirm  the  tradiliontU  vocalisation 
of  the  name  if  we  anii,  be  sure  that  it  is  not  (so  Ball, 
ad  loc. )  accidetital.  Kortunately  Manasseh  is  one  of 
the  few  tribe  names  that  were  eariy  used  by  individuals, 
and  so  we  have  seventh-cenluiy  evidence  of  the  pn>- 
nunciation.'  II  is.  however,  not  quite  decisive.  In 
Esarhaddon's  list  of  tributary  princes  Ihe  name  is 
(Me.na-.<ii-e)  {  but  in  that  of  ASur-bani-pal  il4s 
■-   ■      i-e). 

un  other  names  ending  in  sa  {(ir),  Sieg- 
suggested  that  Matiasseh  was  a  compound 
a^a  (cp  S*.  narwaiKni).    'Men  sustulit' 


Minse  (Mi-ii 
Noti 


:  Men- 


os).      Men 


'-.  Gad,  S  I,  end), 
found  worshippers  in  Israel  even  in  very  late  limes  (Is. 
aSii.  RV).  If  Meni  has  been  shortened  into -man  in 
Ahiman,  as  FUrst  ai^gesled  (cp  AhiMAn),  it  is  possible 
thai  it  might  be  treated  similarly  even  al  the  banning 
of  a  word.  It  is  not  certain,  however,  that  Ihe  names 
ending  in  js  support  the  theory,  in>  in  nvo-n  may  be  a 
divine  name  like  Duiara  in  trTrnoTi,  and  in  tivrhm  it 
may  be  like  IJOl  in  S3:iSk  (EXa^^m).' 

It  would  thus  be  possible,  indeed,  to  regard  Ihe  name 
Manasseh  aa  one  of  a  class  by  no  means  small,  the 
class  namely  of  names  that  contain  two  divine  titles. 

1  The  suggestion  of  G.  H.  R.  Wright  (Ifni /mi/ in  ^7//^ 
»;)  that  we  shouUl  connect  the  name  with  the  iiory  of  a  lur- 
viving  remnant  of  Ephraim  in  Judg.  13  4  (Dint  wSb.  BSot»in« 

^elii  wiih1?l^Kori>iii«i'^il»  iiuTdee'M^,  Bu.,  Nwrw 
Av.lthallherciLtorrhepa^itgeiscornipt-  (The use Sleuemafel 

U  there  more  u  be  said  for  a  connection  (Wright,  l.r.'i  with  0), 

Josh.  23  may  owe  iu>  origin  to  (see  col.  i^m,  n.  jX  il  is  hardly 
possible  that  a  x'jHHandard  had  anything  to  do  with  It  \  and 
moreover,  even  if  wc  should  incline  10  accept  Steuemagel's 
■nir*  Kiinestion  (£/jvfnsvaEmrj*r,  96)  that  originally  it  was 

in  JoNephits  chat  were  blamed  (see  Rruhen).  '  Manas. 

not  seem  to  have  been  mentioned  in  (he  story  ori^nally. 
'  we  must  remember,    however,  the   piHsibiliry  that   the 

adi"i?^of°ihe''ttiha'l  n^."°   """'  ""^      "  " 

>  ZPTi'tnt^/-   He  U  followed  by  C.Niebuhr(C(K*.£*»-. 

*  On  n^el  in  »  see  S.  A.  Cook,  £,./  T 10  s»s/  (■S99X 
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t  Hebrew  equJTilent 


n  ihu  ihtn 

li  Kr'bocn'iUB. 


Mio-le.  whtcb  would  be  the  exac 

of  Ainr-bani- pal's   Mirue,    would  ._ 

tbe  two  dinne  names  Men  and  Sa  (cp  Baasha). 

It  voold  b*  iMtunJ  then  to  conject"""  """""  """"  """"" 

iDuodcT  of  ihc  ibird  gnmt  pcdt-Diividic  notl 
thin  be  oiled  'ben  Minihe'— I  Manuiile. 
(eued  ekeirben  (IsucHAR.  I  4)  Ihu  Iben 

«  rcDopiition  oTh  dvilr  S*  in  N.  Ephnir—     _.  _,,.,  —  . 

ddicrfaaad,  weivm^edlhonkconlhceAVoftbe  Jordnn.  Ihecom- 

Mcnahem,  who  »u  probably  s  Glidilt(b«i  Cad[;  see  Gadi, 
Gad,  f  10).  rn»y  haire  bome  the  nunc  of  the  »ame  deity :  to. 
jodfe  from  the  spelling  of  the  king's  name  in  Tiglatb^piLeaer's 
contemponry  List  of  Crihutariei  (Me-ni-t^-un-nrf),  MeaAhem 
■Ay  vtuid  telAted  to  Hamual  [f -D-l  u  JoAB  to  Abiel. 

If  on  tbe  other  hand  we  are  willing  10  follow  the  old 
Hebrew  etymology  in  regarding  Monasseh  as  a  parti- 
dfual  form  (see  below),  it  will  be  plausible  lo  Bnd  in  il 
Ibe  name  or  title  of  a  divine  being  hooouied  by 
Manacle  clans.  The  unnamed  god  who  vanished 
with  tbe  appearance  of  morning  (Gen.  S2i4['i]^.  ]E) 
inflicted  an  injuiy  in  wbal  v.  ij  [96]  i;alls  nfin  i-i '  |EV, 
'the  sinew  of'  tbe  'hip').  In  Amlua  nmijia  is  to 
(uffer.  andimitl,  to  inflict,  such  an  injuiy.  Manasseh(the 
piel  paniciple)  would  thus  be  the  name  of  a  super- 
Dalural  being  of  whom  the  infUcling  of  such  an  injuiy 
was  chaiBclerislic  (so  Land,  De  Gids,  Oct.  1871,  '  De 
wonting  van  siaat  en  godsdienst  in  bet  oude  Israel,' 
30).*  Gunkd  suggests  Ihal  the  story  is  connected  with 
■  local  religious  dance  of  a  peculinr  halting  kind.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  taf^tlvj,  '  walking  in  a  loose  manner, 
as  though  disjointed,  .  .  .  as  though  dragging  a  thing' 
B  the  effect  of  contnct  with  ginn  \Hawt.  p.  30,  /.  4  ; 
cnmpoie  the  slory  in  Abulf.  Ann,  Sui).  Il  is  not 
eertain,  however,  who  it  was  that  was  lamed.  Gen. 
3!i6a  (E.  Gtinkel}  certainly  suggests  that  it  was  Jacob's 
antagonist,  and  'Jacob'  in  v.  *b  (J?  Gunkel)  may 
.ery  well  he  an  erroneous  gloss.  W.  M.  MQller  {As.  u. 
Eur,  163,  n,  I )  well  compnres /A'oif ,  3311%-}!}  (Odysseus' 
■uifair  wrestling).  That  this  Is  really  the  view  of  J 
seems  to  be  borne  out  by  i>.  39  (J)  where  Jacob  ha5 
'prevailed  with  gods  and  men.'*  II  would  appear, 
tberefoie,  that  in  the  original  story  the  epithet  Manasseh 
was  a.  Riling  title  of  Jacob  himself,  which  might  be  bome 
by  bis  worshippers,  as  in  the  case  of  Gad.  According 
10  1  K.  I816  the  N.  Israelite  jR'ophets  (priests?)  were 
accuslomed  10  perform  certain  religious  daoces  which 
could  be  called  limping*  (RV°«' ;  inw^).  There  may 
have  been  something  similar  east  of  Ihe  Jordan,  where  it 
is  commonly  held  that  the  wrestling  scene  is  laid, 
Bemh.  Luther,  however,  ai^uei  with  some  plausibility 
fZ^7'H'2l69[i90i])  thai  ii  really  belongs  to  Bethel 
(Gea  28).  The  queslioo  is  of  less  importance  in  the 
present  inquiry,  since,  if  the  story  is  connected  with  a 
real  tradition  of  some  kind,  it  refers  10  settlers  on  their 


u  of  this  last  explanation  that 
ie  evidence  that  the  name  Maiutsseh  was 
participle,  therefore  in  a  sense  an  adjective, 
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ApanJIel  loE't  MAhmnaim  fnxginenl  ft^a/,  which  perhaps 

inally  laid  of  a  (oucceHfult)  conflict  of  Jacob  wilh  divine 
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OriXH,  Al  leui  if  the  leal  ii  right  (bul  cp  Dance,  I  *  UDl 
■  AAer  nes  (in),  on  tbe  other  hand,  the  article  ii  never 

•  Of  course  aljo  in  Nu.  8833  before  ^CV  [3- 
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with  (he  anide  ■  and  alwayi  of  the  Irani- Jordan  Iribe. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  representation  in 
Judg.  B  of  a  Machir  ( =  Manasseh)  settled  in  the  bigb- 
-  i-__,j,  -»  landsof  Ephraimandtherepresentation 
o,  Mffnai  <»  ^  J  according  to  which  the  Machititei 
■ssed  the  Jordan  (?)  and  established 
:lves  (Nu.  82  m  4'  / )  i"  Gilead,  the  land  of  Ihe 
les.  See  further  Jair,  Nobah.  Gad  and 
Reuben,  however,  having  been  described  in  JE  (Nu.  82) 
as  being  assigned  their  homes  before  iheir  kinsmen 
settled  in  W.  Palestine  (cp  Gad,  %  ii).  it  came  to  be 
said  thai  Machir  loo  received  Gilead  from  Moses  (v,  40). 
Wilh  this  is  connected  the  view  of  the  Deuleronomio 
wrileis  that  the  whole  country  from  the  Jabbok  north- 
wards—tbe  half  of  Gilead  (Josh.  12>s  ISji),  >'.(.,  the 
pan  not  given  to  Gad  (DI.  8»),  and  all  BashAN.  all 
the  region  of  Abgob.  the  kingdom  of  Oq  (DI.  Sij)— wb» 
given  by  Moses  IoManasailes(cpDt.  268  Josh.  126  IBS 
IS,  Di.  etc.]  30/  187  22;;  for  Baahan  Dl.  1 «  Josh.  20 1 
21«i7).  who  come  to  be  called  regularly  'half  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh.'  Naluiully  it  became  necessary  lo  asso- 
ciate these  Manassiles  with  Gad  and  Reuben  in  helping 
their  kinsmen  (menlioned  alone  in  Nu.32)  lo  effect  a 
settlement  in  Ihe  west*(Josh.lii4ii  [DJ)  and  in  the 
obscure  story  of  the  altar  (Josh.  22  ;  see  Gad.  g  ii.and 
especially  Reuben).  The  view  of  P  has  often  been 
supposed  to  be  similar  (cp  Josh,  13  39  143?}. 

According  to  Steuemagel,  however,  E  and  (so  now 
also  HoUinger,  /asiua,  p.  lii)  P  recognise  only  Reuben 
and  Gad  in  the  east  {/mi.  api} :  his  vieu'  being  based 
on  the  P  parts  of  Nu.32  and  on  the  genealogy  (916). 
From  the  fact  that  the  Manas^te  genealogies  in  Nu. 
28i9  J'and  Josh.  17i.^  differ  only  in  their  account  of 
MachirandGilead,'Steuemagel  argues  that  Machir  and 
Gilead  are  a  later  insertion  into  P  which  knows  nothing 
of  any  Machir — an  insertion  woriced  in  in  two  ways 
("7/1. 

The  confijuon  on  this  subject  is  perhaps  past  repair  ; 
but  we  venture  lo  make  the  following  suggestions.  Il 
appears  that  in  Josh.  ITiJi  as  it  pow  Stands  the  soiu 
— being  called  '  Ihe  rest '  in  opposition  to  Machir  who 
figures  as  the  father  of  Gilead — an:  regarded  as  settling 
in  W.  Palestine.  Steuemagel  reaches  the  same  result, 
for  when  he  cuts  out  the  mention  of  Machir  he  cuts  out 
also  the  words  'the  rest  of.'  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
just  as  certain  thai  in  Fs  list  (Nu.2e34)  the  sons  are 
assigned  lo  Ihe  east  (on  Nu.  27 1  iltl  i  see  below}.  Kuenen 
argues  that  Gen.  GOij  (E)  also  held  Machir  lo  be  tbe 
only  son  of  Manasseh.  Is  it  necessary,  however,  to 
suppose  that  E  would  have  called  Machir  '  father  of 
Gilead'?  May  not  the  'sons  of  Machir'  mean  tbe 
■tribe  of  Machir,'  and  Ihe  'adoption'  (St.  ZATtV 
tuifi  [1886])  be  E's  acknowledgment  of  the  equiva- 
lence of  Manasseh  and  Machir  ?  (so  practically  Gunkel). 
The  names  of  some  of  the  sons  certainly  suggest  the  west. 
That  is  true  of  Abieier.  Shechern,  and  Hepher ;  perhaps  also 
of  Shtmida  (pTDrX  wliich  may  be  connected  in  jomt  way  whh 
Shamir,  Shiirion.  Shomnn  :  «  rtndt  (motlly)  r  lor  .^.<    None 


1  In  1  Ch.  !T  91  occun  npKjn  -m- 

s  Dt.  1  43  ''^f'p,  2  K.  10  3j  '>'l3?i,  and  twice  with  b3v  ITk 
nt.  »e[T|  I  Ch, »  31.    In  each  case  Reuben/n  precedes. 

•  On  ihe  poHibllity  of  Jonw  historical  reminiKence  undetlyinf 
this  story  <Sleueniagel,  Kinwandemv,  94)  see  Keuhen. 

«  Gen. « » give. iBgeaeaJogy  of  hfanaMch  (E.H.Am.  |  ij, 
n.  I,  and  see  below).  SaAL  inserl!  a  notice  agreeing  wilh  i  Ch. 
T 14  :  by  an  Aramzan  concubine  Manaaeh  bcgal  Machir,  wlw 
begat  Gilead. 

f  Machir-s  relation  lo  Hepher.  etc.,  u  in  Nu.  ihal  of  Brand. 
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ikkijunltnownandufisAATiel,  if  indeed  il 
IT  il  Kcnis  on  Ihe  whole  as  probable  as  n« 

«)  foi  ihe  daughicn  of  Mana&xh  received 


lo  conclude  that,  as 
Ihe  wriltT  who  is  responsible  for  ihe  menlitm  of  Gilead 
had  lost  al]  hold  of  the  geographical  meaning  of  the 
name  Gilead.  or.  believing  that  Gilead  was  conquered 
liTsi.  r^arded  the  W.  M.inassiles  as  offshoots  of  Ihe 
E.  Manassiles7'  It  is  oil  the  whole  more  likely  that 
the  source  of  confusion  is  the  word  Machir.  Sons  were 
assigned  lo  Machir- Manosseh  (e.g..  Gen.  5O13.  E),  who 
wa»  then  mistaken  for  Machir -Gilead,  and  therefore 
called  in  a  gloss  -  father  of  Gilead '  (see  below,  n.  3). 

Il  seems  natural  lo  suppose  that  the  hve  daughters 
(Nu.2S»)  are  lo  be  judged  like  the  sons. 

37^  does  not  s»lhal  Moieiaclually^ve  Ihe  daughters  Iheir 

oul*^  Jorfiua— 1.°.,  in  W    pjteu!^    The'cw  hadlo  be 

d«i>H)n  ihouM  be  atlribuled"^  'M^'"Thrm»i  natural  ei- 
plonation  of  the  postponement  of  the  carrying  out  to  Josh.  17 

k  nothing  in  the  five  names  as  they  appear  in  the  present  tevc 
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On  the  assumption,  which  is  universal,  thai 
I  is  a  real  tribe  name,  it  is  generally  supposed 
Ihat  when  the  curlain  rises  the  Manassites  are  pun  of 
the  inhabilanls  of  Ml.  Ephraim. 

Winckler's  suggestion  thai  the  Gideon -Abimelech 
story  is  a  monument  of  the  arrival  of  Manasseh  from 
the  east  has  been  mentioned  above  (g  3).  Sieuemagel, 
conversely,  remarks  thai  Gideon's  claim  on  Succolh  and 
Pcniel  suggests  that  part  of  what  he  calls  Ihe  Jacob-tribe 
— i.e.,  what  afterwards  became  Joseph  (  —  Ephraim. 
Benjamin,  and  Manasseh) — may  have  remained  E  of 
the  Jordan  when  Ihe  others  entered  Palestine  IJiin- 
vntnikrung,  64). 

Although  it  is  also  commonly  supposed  that  Benjamin 
had  already  been  constiluled  whrn  Manasseh  or  Machir 
became  dislinci  from  Ephraim.*  this  is  by  no  means 
certain  (see  Benjamin.  g|  i  /.  s,  Ephraim.  %  5,  ii., 
Joseph,  %  a).  The  expatislon  of  Joseph  seems  to  be 
dealt  with  in  a  much  discussed  pa^isage  in  Josh. 
(17i4-i8).  The  house  of  Joseph  (see  the  comm. ) 
complains  that  the  blessing  of  Yahw^  has  made  it  too 
large  for  a  single  tribal  portion  :  it  finds  Ihe  highlands 
too  narrow  and  the  plain  inaccessible.  I'he  answer  is  : 
clear  the  forest  and  force  a  way  into  the  plain.  Al  the 
same  time  it  is  admitted  to  be  entitled  lo  more  than  one 
portion-  If  Iheplausiblelheoryof  Budde(A^',  Sa.  isjf.). 
adopted  by  Kitlel  {GtscA.  Nti.  1  no},  that  the  forest  to 
be  cleared  was  in  Gilead'  (cp  Ephh.scm.  §  3I.  be 
adopted,  it  is  natural  to  regard  the  spread  of  Machlr- 
Manasseh  10  the  E  (Nu.  3239)  as  a  further  stage  of 
the  same  enpansion  which  produced  West  Manasseh. 
Sleuemagel  (/iifwatn/triiiif,  97)  finds  an  echo  of  the 
birih  of  Manasseh  in  thcslnry  of  the  advance  of  Joseph  10 
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>  InNu-SS  it  'ig  hewla  of  Ihe  fathers' houses  of  the  famil] 
tbe  children  of  Gilead  (v.  1)  that  call  Zebphehad  iheir  bioi 
l«.  .1  ■  h«t  in  V.  s  Ihc  speakers  are  called  ^he  tribe  of  Ihe  s 
'  Gifead '  and  *  Machir,'  therefbr*.  in  b.  i  are  pi 


of  Jose^.'    'Gifeai 

ablv  not  original.     .  . 
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Dothan.'  He  thinks  that  there  were  probably  struggles 
with  the  Leah  tribes  Issachar  and  Zebulun  who  were 
making  their  way  from  Ihe  SW.  of  Ephraim  where  they 
bad  at  first  settled  (see  ZBBfLtiN). 

Judg.  6  seems  10  imply  that  the  whole  of  Manasseh 
was  in  West  Palestine.  When  the  Machirites  are  lo  be 
supposed  to  have  crossed  into  Gilead  of  course  we  do 
not  know.  Steuemagel  thinks  Ihat  there  was  a  conflict 
between  (W.)  Manasseh  and  Gad  {Eimaaitdtrung,  94, 
below)  which  ended  in  the  conquest  of  northern  Gad 
(Gilead)  by  the  Machirites  (expedition  of  Gideon,  conquest 
of  Succoth  and  Peniel ;  see,  however,  Gideon)  ;  when 
the  Gileadiles  are  called  a  Machiriie  clan  they  are 
thereby  treated  as  dependent  on  Machir. 

The  'Blessing  of  Jacob'  contains  al  present  no 
raenlion  of  Manasseh  (or  Ephraim),  treating  it  as  part 

,  Othar  °f  Jmeph  (see,  however.  Joseph  i.,  $  3, 
isTarln^  first  small  type,  Ephiaim.Ss.  ii-.  second 
rainaDBM.  paragraph),  and  there  is  considerable 
confusion  in  Ihe  blessings  connected  with  the  adoption 
of  Joseph's  sons  (see  Carpenter  -  Batiersby  and  Ihe 
comm. }.  In  ihe  ■  Blessing  of  Moses '  on  Ihe  other  hand 
Ihe  last  two  lines  of  Dt.  33i7  where  Manasseh  is 
ntentiorved  are  a  glosi.  Who  the  'first -bom'  (MT, 
"it*  nisa)  referred  to  in  tbe  first  line  is,  is  disputed  ;  bul 
in  any  case  the  reference  is  not  to  Manasseh. 

It  is  improbable  ihai  iS,  20  m  telli  us  that  David  had  ■ 
Manauite  priest— having  perhaps  (Winckler)  carried  olT  same 
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northern  pan  of  tiie  tians- Jordan  country.  In  Ps.  MI7) 
(^  IDS  8)  Gilead  and  Manaueh  repre>.ent  Ihe  trans- Jordan  district 
h  Ephraim  and  Judah):  inDOiEpliraim,  Beniamin.and  Manasseh 


It  i! 


hind  the  legends  and  other  data  a 

T.  Prabkbl*  !|r^  f  "■; 
•""^l-     m  historical  ti 
It  Shechem  (Ephrai 


e  of  e 


of  gravity  of  northern  Israel 
ippears  lo  have  been 
There  is  no  him  in 
Ihe  OT  of  any  iradiiion  of  ihe  southern  Leah  tribes  ever 
having  been  farther  north  than  Shechem.  If  we  are  10 
connect  them,  as  seems  probable,  with  the  f^abiri  of  the 
Amama  lellers.*  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  proper 
(including  '  Manasseh  ')  in  Ihe  Ephraim  highlands  will 
fall  later  (cp  Naphtali,  fg  t  3).  They  contributed,  as 
we  have  seen.  10  the  struggle  sung  of  in  Judg.  G.  It 
seems  probable  Ihat  Ihe  souihem  '  Benjamite '  monarchy 
of  Saul  was  made  possible  by  earlier  achievements 
farther  north.  It  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  definitely 
Manasseh  from  the  rest  of  Ihe  Ephraim  highlands  which 
aredealtwiihelsewhere(EPH«AlM,  i.  3/).  There  can 
be  little  doubt  ihal  there  was  always  more  or  less  com- 
munication with  the  trans- Jordan  lands.  The  history  of 
the  northern  portion  of  ihc  trans- Jordan  lands,  which  is 
iradiiionally  regarded  OS  Manassiie,  is  very  obscure. 
See  GlLEAl>,  Bashan.  ARGOB.  AKAM.  HAVVOTH-JAIR, 
JEPHTKAH.  The  most  obvious  fact  written  on  Ihe  face 
of  the  records  preserved  lo  us  is  ibe  series  of  struggles 
with  AramiEans.  If  there  were  such,  as  no  doubt  there 
were,  in  the  earlier  days  (sec  Jacob,  Laban),  il  is  ei-en 
more  certain  Ihat  Ihey  were  frequent  later  {/.g. ,  Am.  1  j). 
On  tbe  conlributions  made  to  the  history  of  Israel  by 
the  trans -Jordanic  division  see  Gad,  |  10.     On  East 
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repuuiion  for  valour  see  Josh.  17 1  i  Ch. 
According  to  the  Chioaicler  the  (easlern]  half 
uiisieb  irtts  tnmsponed  by  Tiglath-pilner  (i  Ch. 
aK.  1.119  had  said  simply  'Gilcad,'  on  which  see 
TALI,  g  3,  n.  In  Ihe  fraement  referred  to  below 
(neil  coL]  we  are  told,  if  the  reading  is  correct,  that 
Geshur  and  Aram  obtained  possession  of  the  Harvotb- 
jair  (■  Ch.2i)l.  The  Chronicler  is  strangely  fond  of 
introducing  references  10  Manasseh  (see  col,  3919,  a.  3). 
There  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  fact  that  ^e  geo- 
graphical data  as  to  where  Manassiles  were  settled  are 
■  Vm  HO.  perplexing.  Ps  south  border  is  dealt 
KnoUiml  dftta.  V  e'«wnere  (tPHHAlM,  gs  S  "I- 
•"•^  u»«.  ^^  northern  border  is  omiiled  (see 
Joshua.  %  9),  unless  the  last  clause  off.  in.  which  bos  no 
grammatical  subject,  represents  it.  No  list  of  Manassite 
cities  is  given  (cp  Joshua.  %  9),  only  a  list  of  those  which 
might  have  been  expected  to  be  Manassile,  but  were 
not:  Tappuah  belonged  to  Ephraim.  and  hve — vii.. 
Beth-shean  near  the  Jordan.  Ibleah.  Taanach. 
and  Mecidoo  on  the  S.  edge  of  the  great  plain,  and 
Dor'  on  the  coast  —  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
CanaajiitES  (on  the  text  off.  usee  Asher,  g  3).     What 

know  (see  Naphtau,  §  a).  Instead  of  a  list  of 
Manassile  cities  we  have  in  v,  i  a  list  unparalleled  in  the 
book  of  Joshua  :  each  item  is  '  the  sons  of—.'  Some, 
however,  if  not  all.  of  the  names  are  names  of  towns  ; 
and  the  same  is  true  no  doubt,  as  Kuenen  saw  ( TA.  T 
II4U  [1877]).  of  Ihe  daughters  mentioned  in  v.  ] 
(seeooL  3933,  small  type). 

i.  The  list  just  leferreei  10  (Josh.  l/i/).  and  the  equiva- 
lent list  in  Nu.  26 j*'  has  been  discussed  already  (col, 

—  ,      .       2933)  in  its  bearing  on  the  Manasseh< 

<***»*«'P*"-  Machir-Gilead  question.  As  a  gene- 
alc^y  it  laisci  a  hirlher  question.  The  brothers  among 
vthom  the  daughters  received  their  inheritance  {^nK  *pn3 
))-3k;  Josh.  17)  are  nowhere  mentioned.  The  father 
himself  is  named  in  five  passages  (Nu,26  =  i  Ch.  7 
Nu.  27  Nu.  36  and  Josh.  17) ;  but  nowhere  is  there  any 
hint  of  his  having  any  brothers.  In  fact,  as  Kuenen 
(for  another  object)  has  pointed  out  ( Th.  T 11 4S9).  only 
if  there  were  no  such  brothers  could  the  dai^hters 
succeed  to  Hepher's  inheritance.  In  Nu.  86n.  how- 
evo-,  it  is  expressly  said  that  the  five  daughters  married 
ions  of  their  uncles  (j-iTi*  'u).  If  the  daughters' 
lather  were  Hepher  instead  of  being  Hepher's  son  the 
difficulty  would  disappear.  If  we  suppose  that  Nu. 
Ztyi  originally  began  '  And  Hepher  had  no  sons.'  and 
that  later  Hepher  became  corrupted  into  Zelophehad 
(iBnVi  becoming  theSii),  necessitating  the  gloss  "son  of 
Hepher.'  we  clear  up  the  matter  and  also  get  rid  of  the 
diflicult  name  '  Zelophehad.'  Cheyne  very  acutely 
treats  Zelophehad  as  a  cormpiion  of  a  supposed  Salhad 
(see  Salecah)  ;  but  that  assumes  that  we  are  10  look 
in  the  £..  and  that  view,  it  has  been  urged  above  (g  5, 
mid.),  is  not  without  difficulty. 

ij.  The  10  ( 1 1 )  Manassite  (?)  names  mentioned  before 
(}  5)  reappear  for  the  most  part,  though  quite  differ- 

main    Manassite   genealogy  (i  Ch.  7u-i«):    it   comes 
between  Naphiali  and  Ephraim.     The  passage  seems 
to  be  deeply  corrupt  (see 
Abicttr  is  >  >«i  (lui  (n  un. 
bust  R  usterX  of  Milcah  who  i 
Li^)andSlicEhcmiue»n>< 
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wned,  u  a  ngiftler  of  '  half  llic  iHl 
the  land.'  10  supplement  Ihe  Reub 


Judg.  IO3,   appears   t 

in  the  genealogies.  The  Chronicler  has  perhaps  re- 
paired the  omission  :  a  fragment  (i  Ch.  3>i-i))  wedged 
into  the  Jtidah  genealogy  tells  thai  a  daughter  of  Machir 
had  a  grandson  named  Jair  who  had  twenly-three  cities 
in  the  land  of  Gilead.  The  closing  words  of  v.  13 
suggest  that  the  fragment  belongs  to  Ihe  obscure  gene- 
alogy in  7 14/:'  Whatever  be  the  real  meaning  of  that 
genc^ogy,  however,  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  anywhere 


1,  Jail 


ecllytr 


Dt.  3 14  is  not  a  reliable  passage  ;  but  it  may  mean  this : 
no  doubt  Moses  had  given  the  territory  mentioned  in 
the  context  to  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  but  (read 
■m-iwith  0)  Jair  took  all  the  region,  etc.  'Son  of 
Manasseh '  was  probably  appended  to  '  Jair '  after 
Nu,  324T  had  received  its  present  form — i.e.,  probably 
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it  Joih.  IS  30 


Wbiihirwemiy  vinlui 
was  the  outcome  of  a  fuBtor 


infer  fron 
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lilcfcp  Ed.  Meyu,  Emttlri. 
n>  »>ti.  uiMoue  funiHa  (M.(«  of  GikadV 
11  finl  umewhat  S.  in  Gilead  (Judr.  10  iff-i 
Dvcd  noclhwardi  (Nu.as^T),  mingling  wuh 
ManuMUes  tw  sieuemmfiL  JUimttmirrmur,  as).  Is  leu  certain. 
SeeREUBKH.  IfSEfiUB,  Jair'>'ruher'(iCb.3»),  isicomip- 
lion  of  Argob,  whicb  Jair  ja  said  (O  havcamquered  (L>L  S 14),  Iheie 
may  have  been  a  theory  10  that  effect- 
On  the  [loblera  connected  with  Manasseh  see  in 
addition  to  the  commentaries,  the  histories,  end  the 
dictionaries.  Kuenen.  '  De  ^tam  Manasse'  {Tk.T 
11478-496  [1S77])  and  Stcuemagel.  ZVr  Eimaandening 
dir  i$tTietiti!cktit  Stimvti  in  Kanaan  (1901).  especially 
ai-aB.  H.  w.  H. 

MAHASSEHinfTJE);  m&n&cch(c)  [BKAL]). 

I.  King  of  Judah  (693-639  B,c,).  son  of  Heiekiah, 
and  father  of  Amon  ;  on  his  mother's  name  see  Heph- 
ZIBAH.  Very  little  is  recorded  of  his  long  and,  it  would 
seem,  extremely  prosperous  reign.  As  we  approach 
Ihe  final  catastrophe,  the  editor  feels  it  less  important  10 
communicate  details,  becauseof  the  reactionary  character 
of  the  religion  favoured  by  Ihe  latest  kings.  The  sins 
of  Manasseh.  so  we  are  assured — i.t.,  lirsl.  bis  patronage 
of  heathenish  cults,  and  next,  his  shedding  of  innocent 
blood  (bs  a  persecutor  of  the  prophets?)— were  the  irtie 
causes  of  the  captivity.  But  how  could  this  wickedness 
of  the  king  be  consistent  with  Ihe  long-continued  pros- 
periiy  nhich  the  annnls  appear  to  have  recorded  ? 

According  to  a  long-assumed  critical  result  (see 
Graf.  SI.  Kr..  1859.  pp.  \f>T  ff. ;  Kue.  Oad.W  i,  473  ; 
Wellh.  /*™/.ffl  315  [ET  307].  and  cp  CHBONICLBS, 
S  a  (<)),  the  Chronicler  found  a  way  of  reconciling  this 
inconsistency,  which  seemed  to  threaien  his  dogma  of 
prompt  retribution  for  sin,  by  supposing  a  Babylonian 
captivity  of  Manasseh  (a  sort  of  prophecy  of  the  later 
captivity  under  Nebuchadreiiar).  from  which  the  king 
was  only  delivered  through  his  repentance  (a  Ch.  3S 
11-13).  Schrader.   however  (/iTjITI^  367^),  has 

given  highly  plausible  arguments  in  favour  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  Chronicler,  so  far  as  his  facts  are  concerned,  (i, ) 
In  the  lists  of  twenty-two  tributary  kings  of  Canaan  and 
the  small  neighbouring  countries  given  alike  by  Esarhad- 
don  and  by  Aiur-bSni-pal  we  find  Ihe  name  of  Menassd 
king  of  Jaudu— i,e..  Judah  {ATB  ii,  I4S939).  (ii. )  Whelt 
Sama5-sum-ukln,  king  or  viceroy  of  Babylon,  rebelled 
against  his  royal  brother  (cp  ASvubahipal,  %  7),  he 
obtained  the  support  of  Ihe  kings  of  the  very  region  10 

1  See  col,  1161,  n.  t,  and  especially  Zelophkhad.    ' 

»  So  also  CSeyne  (Jxphthah,  |  3). 
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Vbichihelributaries  oD  thelisubeloiiged(A'S2iSj;  cp 

ifs).  ll  is  not  known  whether  Manasseb  wai  mon 
cautious  than  the  rest :  but  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
tbis.  (iii.)  Even  if  we  grant  that  Manasseh  was  suspected 
of  being  implicated  in  the  revoli,  he  would  certainly  have 
been  summoned  by  Aiur-bani-pal  to  give  an  account  of 
his  actions,  and  there  are  iuscriptions  to  prove  that  after 
the  overthrow  of  £ania£-£um-ukin  (647  B.C.),  A£ur-biiii- 
pal  received  both  kings  and  ambassadors  in  Babylon. 
Knowing,  as  we  do.  much  better  than  Graf,  bow  the 
Chronicler  generally  worked — vii.,  by  adopting  and 
modifying  or  supplementing  earlier  traditional  material 
— we  have  no  sufficient  reason  to  doubt  thai  Manasseb 
did  go  10  Babylon  at  the  call  of  his  suzerain.  Whelhcr 
he  was  carried  thithCT  in  diains,  like  Pharaoh  Necho  I.. 
or  whether  this  is  a  romantic  addition  10  the  story,  we 
cannot  venture  to  say.  That  the  repentance  of  Manasseh 
was  a  fad,  no  historian  could  assert  The  whole  course 
of  the  later  history  is  opposed  to  such  a  view  (cp  Israel. 
S  36;  Wi.  AT  Unt  IM/;  M'Curdy,  Hill.  Pn/fk. 
Mbh.Zs^.  who  boldly  corT«:ts  'Babylon'  in  Ch.  into 
■  Nineveh '  ;  Driver,  in  Hogarth,  Anther.  ai%d  Archaet. 
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116). 


as  df  the  OironiclEr's  lUtcnMnt  in  3  Ch.  SS  11  mxf 
-I  the  idea  thai  ihc  nuiaiivi  ii  an  edilying  fiction, 
isuenesi  alwuvB  there  7  One  exprt^^n  may  lead 
i^— vii.,  'look  him  uilt  knoki'  (»  RV°W.  for 
,  expression  mjgbt  pau  in  poetry  (see  i  K.  lOaa 
Iob40>i|41il),but  hardlyinsoberpnse.  Y<[ 
'In  chains' (RV;  m  ».  Vg. .Tg.jdr- ■--• ■- 


A  parallel  pasiage  (a  K.  55  O  suagesls  thai  n-mn  n 
Ihe  name  01  a  place,  and  further,  thai  Che  latent  place 
be  Jericho  (in'T3  ;  nu>'™"en  ■mn3=q'mn3)-  If", 
fled  to  Jenchnon  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  I. 


id  the  1 


of  the  B'ne  Pahath-moib  in  liu  of  those  with  foreign 
~  ■.11.K.,  f  t,  end).  Erra  lOjot  (fi»a«4  [BatU-r  Ksd. 
lac  IISai). 
^  uneoi  [he  B'ne  Huhum  in  unw  list.  EoalOsjI-i  Eid. 

(.'  In  Judg.  18  JO  [MT]  OiorHirini  [AD.  anceuor  of  Jonathan 
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4.M[.lio.  'SeeMAHASSEHlii(i).  ~ 
5.  Rev.  7  6.    Sea  Manasseh  i. 

■AVABSES,  PBATER  OF.    See  Apckrypha,  g  6. 

lUMASSITE[>^]1p).  Di.443etc    SeeMAHASSEHL 

g4>end. 

ICAHDKAKES,  RV-c-  Lovcapplbs  (D^^niif ; 
mhA&  M&N^p&ropoYi  Gen.  3O14:  M&NAp&roPAl 
(-OI  AZ)  once).  Gen.  SOij/  Cam.  7 .3  [.4]  [-peC  A]t). 

The  Hebrew  name,  dUdSlm.  was  no  doubt  popularly 
assodaied  vrith  didim,  n-rtii.  'love';  but  its  real  ety- 
mology (like  that  of  iiartpayipia)  is  obscure.  It  de- 
notes the  fruit— in  Cant.  T 13  [14]  possibly  the  flowers^ 
i>f  a  plant  of  the  same  genus  as  the  belladonna  plant 
(Alropts  BtUadnniia,  L.).  A  Greek  description  of  the 
mandrake  will  be  found  in  Dioscorides  (476) ;  among 
its  names  he  mentions  cifuofa, '  Wetistein,  who  on 
9th  May  (1860)  found  the  already  ripe  fruits  growing 
profusely  on  a  mountain  in  HanrSn  (cp  Del.  Hakeiied 
H.  KohiUlh.  439#),  argues  for  the  plant  of  the  OT 
being  the  au/umn  mandrake  {Afandragora  aatamnalis. 
BertoL),  rather  than  the  spring  mandrake  {M.  ogici- 
Karum,  L.),  because  in  Palestine  the  spring  mandrake 
would  have  disappeared  long  before  the  time  of  wheat 
harvest  (ii.  444/).  It  appears,  however,  that  Af. 
aiihtmnalii  is  not  a  Palestinian  plant  at  alt ;  and  the 
other  species,  which  flowers  from  February  to  March,  or 
in  warm  situations  as  early  as  Christmas,  has,  according 
to  Tristram  (NHB  468),  the  time  of  wheat  harvest  as  its 


MAWIJUS 

Tristram  describes  the 
-ich  purple  colour.  The 
truii  IS  D[  me  sue  ot  a  large  plum,  quite  round,  yellow, 
and  full  of  soft  pulp,  II  has  a  peculiar,  but  decidedly  not 
unpleasant,  smell,  and  a  pleasant,  sweet  taste.'  Tristram 
adds  that  the  belief  still  survives  in  Palestine  that  the 
fruit  when  eaten  ensures  conception.  A  quite  distinct 
tradition  is  that  on  which  rests  the  use  of  the  plant  as 
an  aphrodisiac  (see  Welistein,  Lc.  and  Urw.  rfiS).  Cp 
Magic,  3  a  a,  and  see  Starr,  Wm.  Antig.  attdOr.  /aunt., 
82ji9.j68  (rgoi). 
(The  connect  ion  of  the  slory  in  Gtn.Mi4y:  (00  the  or~-    ' 

Like  the  mallow,  the  niiAdra 
liantment  (see  Muoionides  in  i.;nwol»n,  ^ftatntf 
;  noiel).  The  German  name  of  the  plant  (Altaun 
.  Alrllna)  indicates  the  prophetic  power  stipposed  to  ti 
eimagesmadefraailhisToot  which  were  cherished  as  oncted 
ossession  of  such  roots  was  lucky  (see  Ducange,  j.f.  *  Man 
rai'imd  Litltt).)  k.  M. — w.  T.  T.-D. 
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_iven  in  EV  o 
njip  (^/i13D.  cp  Mene  ;   MM 

UM^).  In  all  other  places  where  mane/t  or  fira  occurs 
(1  K.10.7  Eira269Neh.7ji/.  1  Esd.  B4S  i  Macc.l*»4 
ISig   Lk.l9r3i6iangt/)i   EV   has   'pound.'      See 

'Weights  and  Measures,  Kesitah.  PofND. 


thai  in  8A  (so  Co.). 
explained  the  nuxive  1 
which  '  succeeds  after 

prediction  with  fact-' 
plairf.     "The  (troel  X, 
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kicl  say  that  uu; 


Ll  of  Enkiel  places  ihi 
>  have  been  the  old  H< 

I  the  fiab>'l 


c[BA]).  tEsd.8. 


y  shekels.' 
RV=Em>10«, 


MANES (ma 
Maaseiah  (f.U. 

MANQEEfttiATNH),  Lk.27»i«EV;  alsoLk.l3ii 
RV""-,  EV  'slalL'    See  Cattle,  g  5  ;  Inn,  end. 

KAHIfw&Nt  [BA]).  I  Esd.e3o  =  Ezral099.BANl,a. 

MAHTOS  (man.OC  [AV]),  aMactllM  KV,  AV 
Manlii;s. 

HANLIUS.  RV  MANitJS,  TiTtJS  (titoc  M*nioc 
[AV],  so  Syr.  and  Vg.  ;  mAnAiOC  l"'])-  the  name  ot 
one  of  the  ambassadors  who  is  said  to  have  written  a 
letter  to  the  Jews,  confirmii^  whatever  concession 
Lysias  had  granted  them  (a  Mace.  II34).  Four  letters 
were  written  to  the  Jews,  of  which  the  last  is  from 
■Quinlus  Memmius  and  Titus  Manlius.  ambassadors 
(vpetr^tiTiu)  of  the  Romans.'  There  is  not  much  doubt 
that  the  letter  is  a  fabrication,  as  history  is  entirely 
ignorant  of  these  names.  Polyblus  (xixL  96),  in- 
deed, mentions  C.  Sulpitius  and  Manim  Sergius.  who 
were  sent  to  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes  about  163  B.C.. 
and  also  (xixi.  12»)  Cn.  Octavius.  Spurius  Lucretius. 

in  consequence  of  the  contention  for  the  guardianship 
of  the  young  king  Antiochus  V.  Eupator  ;  but  he  entirely 
ignores  Q.  Memmius  or  T.  Manlius.  We  may.  there- 
fore, conclude  that  legates  of  these  names  were  never  in 
Syria.  The  true  name  of  T.  Manlius  may  be  T. 
ManiKi  (cp  RV).  and,  as  there  is  not  suflicient  time  for 

recorded  l^  Polybius,  the  writer  may  have  been  thinking 
of  the  former. 

The  letter  It  dated  in  the  ijBih  vear  of  (he  Seleucidan  era 
1=  i6<  ac),  and  in  ihst  year  there  was  a  consul  of  the  name  of 

pinbassy  10  Egypt  about  164  kc,  to  mediate  between  the  two 
'■—■-  •"■■■— -■  " '  (Li.y,lSii ;  pQlyh.  Rtl. 

Seleuddan  era  ai  a  date,  the  absence 
£ict  that  the  first  in. 


The  employment  of 


.  Uly  ihe  & 
if  the  Jews  aivd  Romans  did  not 
years  later,  when  Judu  heard  of  the  fan 
(iMacc.Sl,   llf.),    all   prove    that   the  doc 
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Wctmlorir.  Difid.  Likr.  Maccmi.,  ■ec  W :  Griniii, 
"  '^  '  Ix,,  aim  Maccabees,  Sbcohd,  I3). 
.  (fp;  manna;'  Ex.18.sj.  t«"»„j,N 
in  this  eap.  eneepi  A  in  jja]  33  js  [composite,  P  and  JE, 
l.M«iiin«  '"  **■""'■  S  3].  Nu.  lien,  [JE],  Dt 
«^!^  83.6  [D],  Josh-Bi.  [P].  Neh.B«  Ps. 
•»«">•  78=41  also  ]n.aj.«  Heb-S,  Rev.2,T. 
and,  in  some  MSS.  Jn.  BsSf).  The  origin  of  the 
name  is  still  doubllul,  though  Ebers's  derivation  Itdhi 
an  Egyptian  word  of  the  same  meaning  {mtuHv)  is 
probable  {.Uunh  daen.  aa6/  |.  A  play  on  the  name 
is  suggested  in  Eji.  lei;  :  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
in  thai  verse  [^  =  .iQ.  'what,'  though  the  use  or  an 
Aiamaic  pronominal  form  is  peculiar.*  The  explanation 
of  Ges.  and  others  that  it  is  lhere  =  Ar.  mann  'gift.' 
is  most  unlikely  (see  Di.  ad  Ik.):  the  Arabic  use  of  the 
name  mann  a  almost  certainly  due  to  Hebrew. 

According  10  P  manna  was  first  given  to  the  Israelites 

in  tbe  Wilderness  of  Sin  on  the  15th  day  of  the  and 

«.  IdantilU   """"''  '^  ^^  Exodus,  from  which  point 

,^^^,„.       it  continued  to  form   their  noiuishmenl 

during  the  wilderness  joiiraey, 

(i.)  The  indication  of  place  and  time  and  the 
description  given  of  the  substance  itself  have  led 
10  its  identification  as  tbc  exudation  of  a  tree  which  is  still 
unnmon.  and  probably  was  formerly  more  abundant,  in 
tbe  E,  ot  the  Sinai  peninsula — vis.,  a  species  of  Tamarix 
gallUa.  L.,  called  by  Ehiuiberg  maaitifera.  Eben 
(of.  eit.  aa^jf.),  who  visited  the  peninsula  in  1871, 
^umeying  from  N.  to  S.  along  the  eastern  side  accord- 
ing to  the  recorded  route  of  tbe  Israelites,  came  upon 
these  trees  first  in  the  W.  Gharandel,  and  found  them 
most  pleniifid  in  the  W.  Feir&n  and  foirly  plentifiil 
in  the  W.  esh-Sbeikh  (see  StNAi).  This  agrees  with  the 
older  accounts  by  Seetzen  and  Burckhardt.  The  fmrner, 
visiting  tbe  district  on  loth  Jtme  1S09,  fbond  quantities 
of  '  manna,'  partly  adhering  to  tbe  soft  twigs  of  tbe 
tamarisks,  and  partly  fallen  beneath  the  trees.  At  six 
in  tbe  morning  it  was  of  the  consistency  of  wax ;  but  the 
sun's  rays  soon  melted  it.  and  later  in  the  day  it  dis- 
appeared, being  absorbed  into  tbeeanh.  A  fresh  supply 
appears  each  night  during  its  season  (June  and  July). 
BurekbardI  describes  its  taste  as  sweet  like  honey, 
pleasant  and  aromatic,  and  its  hue  as  dirty  yellow ; 
others  say  that  as  it  Salli  by  night  it  is  pure  while.  (See 
the  accounts  of  these  and  other  travellers  collected  in 
Ritter,  £rdi.  llMj^).  In  1833  Ehrenberg discovered 
thai  the  flow  of  manna  from  the  twigs  of  the  tamarisk 
was  due  to  their  being  puncluml  by  a  scale  insect  which 
is  now  called  Geisjtfaria  mamii/tra.  Hardn.  Doubt  has 
been  tbroBTi  on  this  view  by  later  travellers,  who  found 
manna  al  a  season  when  (he  trees  no  longer  bore  traces 
of  the  insect ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Ehren- 
berg's  eiplanaiioa  of  the  origin  of  ibis  exudation  is  true. 
Tlie  qiEtnlity  now  produced  in  the  peninsula  Is  small — 
according  to  Burckhardt  only  between  500  and  600 
pounds  annually ;  but  it  may  once  have  been  much 
greater  when  the  woods  were  thicker  and  more  extensive. 

(it )  Another  kind  of  '  manna '  said  10  be  found  in  the 
desert  of  Sinai  is  thai  yielded  by  the  Carael's  Thorn — 
Al^agi  camitomm,  Fisch. — a  small  spiny  plant  of  the 
order  Ligumiiiosa.  The  '  roanna '  i^ed  as  a  drug  is 
derived  from  quite  a  diRi:rent  tree — viz. ,  the  manna  ash, 
PraxinKs  Omm.  L.  On  this  and  olber  sons  of  manna. 
•ee  FlUck.  and  Hanb.W4D9^.  and  cp  ZDAfG  2Si,sJ'., 
iSin  on  Turkish  and  Kurdish  mannas, 

(iii. )  More  recently  has  been  put  forward  another  view 
I  0  us  ibe  aaie  form  rcpaKdly  in  the  propbeli  to  render 

1'  Field  («i  Kx.  in  t;)  dio  (fmn  B^  a  Ck.  nrson  Mv  *in 
(CT>  Zenner.  ZA'T*,  iS^  a,  16;/),  'iithit  ininneT'    [Pinhey 
'■-"   '-•  ■-'■--«»  Cnpiic  word  ™M  =  '«b<«"mili» 

'  -z^ 


iyxat.  Ci^l.-lal.  ic6)jive 

J  wing  a  PaloL  Ina.  publiib^  l^'oerni 
Arck.  Or.  !.»  ei^l.ir-   -     " "- 

food  of  the  godi  (cp  below 
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of  tbe  nature  of  tbe  biblical  manna  which  identifies  it 
with  lichen  —  vii,,  Lttanora  eatilcnta.  Eversm.,  and 
allied  species.  A  good  account  is  to  be  found  in 
Kerner  von  Marflaun's  Nal.  Hist,  of  Plants.  Eng.  ed. 
1i\off.  It  is  met  with  in  Arabia  and  many  other  parts 
of  W.  Asia,  as  well  as  in  the  Sahara  and  deserts  lA 
Algeria.  It  first  forms  thick  wrinkled  and  waned  crusts 
on  stones,  preferably  on  small  fragments  of  limestone ; 
the  outer  colour  of  the  crust  is  a  grayish  yellow,  whilst 
on  breaking  it  appeara  as  white  as  a  crushed  grain  of 
com.  As  Ibey  get  older  the  crusts  separate  frdm  their 
substralum,  and  become  rolled  back  ;  ultimately  the 
loosened  piece  forms  an  elliptical  or  spherical  warted 
body.  Owing  to  their  cxlreme  lightness  these  pieces 
are  rolled  about  by  the  wind,  and  are  carried  hither  and 
thither  in  the  air,  which  in  dry  countries  is  the  means 
of  their  distribution.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
heavy  rains  the  pieces  are  washed  along  by  the  water  and 
deposited  in  great  heaps,  from  which  '  a  singla  man  can 
in  a  day  collect  4-6  kilograms  (about  ia,ooo  to  10,000 
pieces,  varying  in  siie  from  a  pea  to  a  hazel  nut).  In 
the  steppe  r^on  and  in  the  high  lands  of  south-west 
Asia,  the  manna  lichen  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  com 
in  yeara  of  famine— being  ground  in  tbe  some  way  and 
baked  into  a  species  of  bread.  The  so-called  manna 
rains  occur  generally  between  January  and  March — i.^, 
during  the  wet  season. 

The  tamarisk  manna  consists  chiefly  of  sugar  (FIQck. 
and  Hanb.'*>4i5)  and  it  isdifjicull  to  see  how  this  could 
by  ilself  form  the  sustenance  of  human  beings  for  any 
lengthened  period.  The  manna-lichen,  on  the  other 
band,  is  said  10  be  '  dry  and  insipid '  (Teesdale  in  Sciente 
Goirip.  S133),  and  so  would  not  answer  altogether  to  the 
description  in  Ex.  1631  [P] ;  but  the  comparison  of  its 
taste  to  that  of  honey  is  wanting  in  JE  (Nu.  II6-9).  It 
is  conceivable,  however,  that  both  these  substances  may 
have  been  known  and  occasionally  used  as  food  by  the 

The  poiiago  relating  to  tbe  gifl  of  the  manna  are 
ek.ieandNu.ll«-9.  Tbe  latter  belongs  to  a  chapter 
«.  CrIHidam  *'''**  **  certainly  pre-exilic.  and  of  which 
TrfSr^  **•  *■'*  "*'  ""^  iome  confidence,  to  be 
*!JS*  ascribed  largely  to  J.  Ex.  18,  "one  of 
"■"*"*"■  tbe  most  perplexing  battle-grounds  of 
criticism,'  consists  of  a  few  oM  fragments  (4  lyi  i6a  19- 
1.  3s),  the  rest  being  P  and  Rp.' 

The  &ct  (hu  ihe  nuini  wu  (iven  to  uuace  die  hunger  oT 
the  people,  whereas  the  preeence  of  food  in  ilie  fonh  of  caide  u 
expreMly  menlioned  in  E».  1"  3  1*13  44;  SS  1*4  3  might  help  u> 

appearance  of  the  manna,  according  to  P  (g  3  above). 
Where  the  older  narrative  placed  it  does  not  at  first 
sight  appear  ;  at  all  events  il  conies  immediately  before 
tbe  smiting  of  tbe  rock  at  Masaah  and  Meribah.  In 
Ihe  article  MaSSAU  and  Mekibah  {q.v.)  the  view 
has  been  taken  that  these  names  were  originally  distinct, 
and  since  we  find  that  in  Nu.  116-g  the  account  of 
the  manna  is  wedged  in  betneen  the  events  at 
Taberah  (1-3),  and  K i broth  -  haltaavah  (ji-ji).'  and 
that  in  Dt,  9ii  Massah  is  placed  between  these  two 
names,  it  seems  prol»ble  ihal  in  the  older  narrative 
in  Ex.  16,  the  giving  of  the  manna  was  located  in 
Massah ;  cp  the  punning  allusion  to  tbe  name  in  Ex. 
IS4  ('that  I  may /nnv  them,'  inw).*  It  is  noteworthy 
that   another   tradition    in    Ex.  I??'    (gloss),    Dl.  616, 
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MATJnAH 

Ihe  name  not  wilh  ibe  '  proving'  of  Israel  t^ 
Yahw6,  bul  wilh  the  '  templing  *  of  Yahwi  by  Israel  (see 
Bacon,  i.e..  also  Massah  and  Mehibah). 

'Maniuucalled'fa«iventycoin,'and  'bread  of  the  mighly' 
0>0^,  nnd  DTait  DnS.  P^  "8  i4/^,"h«™.ly  bnad'Cr 'S, 

4.  HJIUmI  Wisd.  IHio  <drW'^>'  '/•••HI.  lUui  (flfi! 
lDtarpTeta,UOIU.   P(W.<^_  ')»*,')>.  '^   '   Cor.  10  J  (nnja 

UilCj'  aipvcs  the  RabbEniul  leKCCid  ihll  ihe  manoA  odaplcc 

«,  F^^K^riJ:  N. «:,  8 ./  V  s.  A.  6. .  g  3/ 

MAHOAH  (nil^,  S  74;  -rest'  or  from  030.  'to 
present  a  gift,'  M&Mue  [BAL]  ;  Jot  manuKHc).  the 
talher  of  Sannon,  of  Zorah  (y.u.).  ■oftbe  clan  (see  Dan) 
of  the  Daniies'  (Judg.  13j9^  16ji).  See  Judges 
[Book],  g  11.  THEOPHANr.  Manoah  is  obviously 
ihe  iegendaiy  eponym  of  the  Manahathites  of  Judah 
(or  Dan| ;  hence  his  burying-place  can  be  also  Ihat  of 
Samson(Judg.  I631).  The  story  in  which  Manoah  plays 
a  pan  should  be  compared  with  the  parallel  nanative  in 
Judg.  611-H  (Gideon),  which  is  usually  assigned  to  the 
same  author.  The  story  is  that  tirsl  Manoah's  wife,  and 
then  Manoah  hiniself  as  well,  were  visited  by  a  messen- 
ger of  Yohw^.  who  was  sent  to  announce  the  birth  of  a 
son,  and  to  give  directions  respecting  his  bringing  up. 
It  was  this  son  (Samson)  who  should  deliver  Israel  from 
Ihe  Philistines. 

On  lliE  '  misleading  '  cdiloriil  altenidon  in  Judg.  UjdSf  He 


1UN8LA7EB  (n^i?'  ^"-  35'"  ■  &NApO<t>ONOC, 

I  Ti.  I9).     See  GOEL. 
KAHTBLET  (ip'O),  Nah.  2  j,  RV.     See  SiBGC 
KAITTLE.   Inaddiliontowhathasbeeniaidgenemllj 

in  Ihe  article  Dress  on  the  clothing  of  the  Isiaeliles 


:r  this  hcadin) 


not  only  Ihe  words  so  rendered  (sometimes  incorrectly) 
by  the  EV.  but  also  and  more  especially,  those  Hebrew 
terms  which  appear  to  denote  any  outer  garment,  cloak,  or 
wrapper.  !l  will  be  prudent  for  the  present  lo  keep  the 
arch^ological  evidence — Ihe  sculptures  of  Assyria  and 
Egypt,  and  Muhammadan  usage — quite  distinct  from 
the  very  insufficient  evidence  afforded  by  the  OT  alone. 
One  of  the  difficulties  associated  with  a  discussion  of 
the  kinds  of  ouler -garment  worn  by  the  Israelites  is  the 
1  i»v«i»,^  question  whether  it  was  worn  over  Ihe 
1.  Archeology.  J'oi^.^i^jh.  or  skirt  (see  GikDI.E)  alone. 

iuiligai:iiluMon]y.iind  Ihe  same,  probably,  wasfrcquenily 
the  cose  wilh  Ihe  Israelite '  mantle.  On  Iheotherhand. 
the  lirst  caliph  Abu  Bekr,  distinguished  for  his  simplicity 
of  dress,  is  once  described  as  wearing  the  famla  (cp 
Hmlah.  %  a  [i],  below)  and  'aia'a — the  latter  a  striped 
and  ornamented  mantle  with  short  sleeves ;    and  his 

woollen  jvil^  (a  garment  reaching  lo  the  knees,  sewn 
down  Ihe  front  wilh  the  eiceplion  of  the 


m)   J 


No  n 


Hen 


}  do 


Finally.  Muhammad  himself  wore  >ldin''^(lunic),* 
rial  (trousers),  and  alnve  both  ajuiia  bordered  wilh 
Ik.     Among  Aiabian  '  outer  garments  of  a  finer  sort 

eectiM  to'DlSoi.  'unie  (mns).  »a  ouwr  girdl*,  and  a  lurban. 
»  Eiymologiciilly  Ih(  — ' 


,      -rally' itory.    bUt'~dflaUU  d.m>ml   d 
t  la  jfratti  (Amileidaia,  1845),  H.  Almkvisl 


WATJTT.fn 

are  the  Aaiam,  specifically  a  striped  and  spoiled 
gaiment.  and  Ihe  turd,  often  simply  an  oblong  dark 
piece  of  thick  woollen  cloth,  or  plain  wilh  dark  stripes 
close  together  (called  muiajiyai).      The   poorest   and 

an  oblong  clolh,  sometimes  cut  and  sewn. 

On  the  Egyptian  outer  garmeni  see  Egypt.  §  39. 
Its  use  was  established  by  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  though 

upper  garment  was  a  short  shirt  sometimes  with  a  left 
sleeve  and  a  slit  for  the  right  arm.      Gala  dresses  were 

garments  were  usually  more  ornamented  than  Ihe 
women's,  whose  earliest  clothing  consisted  of  a  simple 
foldless  garment  reaching  from  below  Ihe  breasts  to  the 

In  the  regions  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  on  the  other 
hand,  so  far  as  can  lie  judged  from  the  sculptures,  Ihe 
ordinary  dress  is  a  lunic  from  neck  lo  knee,  wilh  short 
sleeves  down  to  above  the  ellmw.      Very  frequently  the 

alely  omamenled. '  A  girdle  encircles  Ihe  waist,  and 
nol  uncommonly  the  skirt  is  so  dmped  as  lo  fall  below 
the  ancle  of  the  right  fool,  whilst  the  whole  of  the  left 
from  just  above  the  knee-cap  do\«'nwards  is  fjare. 
The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  often  bare,  save  only 
'  ids  of  omamenled  bands,  etc     Occasion- 


ally, 1 


>e  garmi 


left  shoulder  (leaving  the  right  arm  bare).  Most  sinking 
is  Ihe  mantle  sculptured  upon  the  royal  statue  in  the 
Louvre  (see  Perrot  and  Chipiei.  Ar/  in  Ais.  2.  pi.  S). 

Turning  finally  to  representations  of  the  inhabitants 
□f  Palestine  and  Iheir  nearer  neighbours,  w-e  note  the 
over-garment  with  cape  worn  by  the  princes  of  Lebanon 
(see  above,  col.  1235.  fig.  5).  The  Asiatics  depicted 
above,  col.  laai/,  fig.  3,  wear  Ihe  garmeni  wound 
round  their  bodies.  Jehu's  tribute- bearers*  show  a 
mantle  with  omamenled  borders,  and  short  sleexes,  and 

fringed  round  the  bottom.  The  artist  represents  the 
people  of  Lnchish  quite  differently.  They  wear  a  long 
shirl  or  mantle,  which  seems  to  have  a  slit  for  the  right 
arm.  *  The  people  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  in  Shalmaneser's 
inscription  are  diessed  only  with  a  skin,  whilst  Aiur- 
bani-pal's  Arabians  fight  in  a  waisl-clolh.      Noiewonhy 

depicted  on  a  Beni-Iiasan  tomb.*  It  reaches  from 
neck  to  ancle,  and  Ihe  right  arm  is  left  bare.  The  men 
on  Ihe  other  hand  have  simply  a  skirt,  apparently  of 
skin. 

Leaving  to  ihe  article  TtfNlc  what  may  have  to  be  re- 
marked upon  the  under-garmeni  of  the  Israelites,  we 

9  T^niu.  Pf<*™«l  n""*  to  i"'™"'^'™  of  the  Hebrew 
*"'™^    terms  which  fall  to  be  considered 

I.  n'Kib {HmO* ;  IcufRquendynpSlE-.  talmdik;  9,  ifunff- 
M^.  w*<^  [-Rwn.  >a/^««D,  Ihe  Earmenl  of  both  ki«  (of 
women  in  Ex.  In  Dt.  M  17  Ru.  Si  C»nl.*  11),  Ibough,  as  Dt. 
13  J  implies,  there  was  ■  difletence  between  them ;  probably  Ihe 
woman  k  was  loager  and  perhap*  chantderiscd  by  some  colour- 
ing.  It  wai  soineihing  more  dian  a  mere  lunic.  Ruih  (3j) 
puu  one  DD  before  going  ou1-of<U»n,  and  a  man  could  dispenH 
■enis.Tn  ihe  daytime  {Ei.M«/  pl.aiii). 


di(^M. 


'.  lit. '  bourn,'  £1. 46/  Pioi 


'niv.6i7)were  adapted  hi 
ohjtctUudg,8,5£i.lit3 


m  Prov.  SO4  ;  cp  Ugcil  iK.i  }9),<  and  «e  may  I 
tberdbie,  that  ii  wiu  primaHly  nolhing  more  than  a  reclangulaT 
piece  of  cloth-  The  Hmtak,  accordingly,  would  correspond 
wilh  the  Roman  1^,  or  btller  Hill,  ilie  falHum.     On  ihe 

in  general  (cp  JobB  ji  Cant.  4  1 1)— (./■.,  nfa  prophel  I 

Orieni.  Congr.  (Siockholm  and  Chri»tiania,  L  1 303  ^,  it;  ff. 
(Leyden,  1S91D,  and  L.  Bauer,  Z/)/>r  St  j>-j8  (1901). 
t  For  a  specimen  SK  Peirol  and  Clupiei,  Art.  i»  Aa.  !ijj, 

^  Cpfig.  in  Moots,  J-aOT"  Judges,"  5B. 

•  Cp  Hall,  LigM/nm  tit  Eail,  166. 

'  Cp  Ball.  IS3,  where,  however,  this  slit  doei  Dot  appeu-. 

*  Cp  Ball,  74,  WMM  At.  u.  Kir.  ^. 

t  In  RmOj  I,  ji^rn^ and  Hi^I/Cve  no.  6)  BiaDsnedtanllMr. 
Since  Ihe  m^lfvna  certainly  a  mantle  (sec  no.  6),  i^id  mar 
perhaps  be  used  of  the  inner  garmcnL 
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!t  below  s).  •nd  irf «  '«" 


»(i«.»sJ<D.»i 

Ik  cluf  ui  i>  lo 


m  may  be  sur^  would  bimlly  f 

flowing  garK    Auxherp  probably  iimi^ar,  Dutcr  gBnnenE  was  tbB 
a*  nD3,  k'laek  (cp  Ar,  kud,  i  1  iboveX  used  gcneratly  (kc 
Ditzss,  i  I  I4I},  bul  alu  ipedfially  £1.  S9 16,  uid  Di,  tl », 
where  llie  appeoding  <A  Fsinces  [^.p.  1  i«  eomniandfd. 

3.  nraco,  miifdJath,  RuihSi;  (AV-v.  'tbeet,  or  >pton,' 
«*^ij<#fi« :  It.  3  71 ;  bul  cp  A),  ■  Luge  wnpper,  whkh  could  be 
gAibered  up  (or  beuing  loadt-  li  ij  poujble  Ihu  ihii  word  is 
10  b*  T«d  in  EielLlSitii,  inueid  of  MnMO  <EV  wmngly 
■  kerchieft  ■),  on  which  see  Dmss,  col.  1141. 

4.  l^jD^  lAAm  (cp  Ais.  fWd^iWjHf),  probably  ■  rectangular  piece 
of  6ne  linen  clolh ;  cp  lu^  H II  /,  when  AV  ■  iheeu '  <mg. 
■ihins,'  RV  'nmenu'}.  The  sMtn  wuan  article  of  domfaiTc 
nanufactun  (fiov.  SI  34),  worn  al»  by  women  <1>,  9  ij).  In 
Mish-  Heb.  it  ii  used  of  a  cunain,  wrapper,  or  shroud.  Levy, 
CkmU.  WS,  I.V.,  dtea  Mm.  ^•  a  where  the  ja^m  u  uyled  a 
■umider  nnncnt,  (he  IrSsip  on  the  other  hand,  being  used  in 
winter,  it  hai,  probably,  no  connection  with  (rivMr^  which 
in  I  Mace.  IO&4  it  used  of  Jofialhan'i  r^aL  gament  (0A,  but 
Shv  nu^vpu,  cp  Syt.V  and  in  NT  of  a  gvmenl  worn  neii  the 
skia  (UL  Uji/),  or  0(1.  ihioud  (Mi.  K  »,  cp  Herod.  2h,X 

^   nTTII,  miidintk  (lit.   *  glory 'T   or  cp  Ass.   o^m  ^purple,' 

of  the  timpiest  description.  On  Ifae  one  hand,  ii  was  the  dis- 
nnctive  gub  of  the  pcopbei  (1  K.  lUi)  i}>K.S)i3^,|i«iWtij): 
il  wai  of  hair  (cp  Ttw  'dZKh.  114  and  iw  Sjra  PKi>K.l8>.* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  tdiUrtlk  was  worn  by  lungs  (Jon.  Da, 
EV  '  robe  ^  irrvAit),  and  one  was  found  and  coveted  by  Achan  in 
ibeapoilof  JtrichaUoi-Tii).  If  the  reading  in  TcKb-Tii  is 
correct,  the  best  manlles  came  fhim  BabyloiTia.  Possibly  we 
ibould  lead  Itcl  for  ~S^  (see,  however.  SHtHAnV 

6.  S-pS,iw^I/(dcriv.uncen.,BeeBDB>,Bnauteigainlenlwom 
by  men  of  high  degree  (1  S.  18  4  St  5  11  [4  11]  Job  1  so^  alio  by 
SaiDutUi5.l9i7ni4cp3i9),*nd  Eiia(E>iaS))).  Il  had 
flowingendl<tS.lBn,etc.,*ilJiM.seeFRiNqis).  IniS-Uia, 
where  the  w^l/wouLd  seem  10  havebeen  worn  by  females,  the  leal  is 
corrupt  (read  cS^FD,  see  the  Coitiin.),  and  in  I  Ch,  IS  17  (S-pD 
p^)  where  Unvid  is  said  lo  have  worn  it  before  the  ark,  the 
1 1 S. « 14  dp  ^33)  warn  HI  againil  accepting  Ihe  MT  too 

Tbeaif^I/<QriH''l/af  ihe  Ephod)  il  arecofnised  lenn  for  the 
high-priest's  extta  gament  worn  upon  tpeciai  occauoni-  The 
dejcriptioM(E<.JSji.^.  MM^Joa..rfiil.iiLT4.*'Bj,  cp 
Ecctaa-Ui^  [Heb.])  make  it  a  long  teanileu  garment  of  blue 
<nS;)l,M«>«K  (Jo*.D,  with  an  open  bordered  neck.  At  the 
foot  were  bells  and  poobegranatca  arranged  alternately.     See 


7,  The  predie 
•/ia^,  Dt.M9ls.aOa)in  . 

o(  AiJiidii  ( 

^/dlfv'pulloff). 


of  rtx^.  mi*3Ui3ik  (pi.  only),  a 
nf  fenulMflq.ass)  is  uncertain.     EV 


change  of  garinenli 


with  D-113  Jodg-MnyC,  iK-Bj  »/);  cp  9.  Such  changes 
were  nccestajy  for  puri£iAtion  (Gen.  SQi),  afiel  a  period  of 
DDuniingfa  5. 1!»X  or  more  eipecially  u  hofiorific  gil^s.    In 

own  personal  dothing,  though  naturally  in  course  of  time 
Hmdiei  were  kept  for  Ihe  purpose.    Such  gifts  arc  ttiU  con- 

paitJcuUtly  flattering.' 

9-  V'rra,/rfA)^(Ii.gi4,  EV  'uoniacher,' X'tvr  «iiffH^ 
^vpotX  usually  uilerpreted  '  mantle,'  11  obscure.  This  foreign- 
looking  word  rcKinblcs  the  Tg.  it)re,'oTer-garmenI,'  with  which, 
indeed  I-evy(C:(a.V.  IK«)actual1yconnecuii ,  Che.(rr^f..AiJ.) 
wpnld  r^ul,  f1^B<7n  (fl  and  ]  GonJbundedX 

w.  r^n;!^,  maifafkilk,  It.3ss  <EV  'mantles'),  cp  Ai. 
ifd/ax^  mT^^f,  a  long-ftleeved  robe. 


"e  should  probably  disttnguiih  the  rare  native 
word  lidinS  from  Ihe  fbr^gn  uiidms. 

9  tdi«r  sn  ascetic's  garb.  The  founder  of  Ihe  Jacobite  church 
in  Asia,  Jacob  bar  Theophilus,  vaa.  sumaaKd  Burdfftna  because 
his  dress  cooiisted  of  a  tarda  Oti  or  ciane  horse-cloth  (Wright, 

>  A  connection  wilh  oi'm '  loins '— ••  though  primarily  a  loin- 
doth — «eemsout  of  rhequ«Tion. 

4  v'to  pass  away  or  Gh;inge  (of  garments.  Gen.  Ua  Ps.  102  97 
1)61).  Note,  however.  Ass,  ^aUfti  'be  clothed,'  ^llnftu 
■covering,  flappings'  (cp  Iron,  |  i\ 

>  Doqghty  .^r.  i>H.l4t  3J?*i>o3SJS3.">J5l-  According 
to  Doughty  fS  19)  an  outlii  coniists  of  a  luiuc,  a  coarse  wonted 
doth,  and  a  kcrddef  for  the  head. 


ti,  T^,  pri>*.  Gen.246s 
article  of  dothing  (EV  'veil 
jaopeily  some  square  garment 

13.  Vpf.   tatrli,  Esth.81 


etymologically  il  tneans 
garment,'  RV  preferaUy 


ij.  ttSail,  karirU,  Dan. 
more  likely  'hats'  (AV)  i 
denom.  iCh.l6s7  i^rsB. 

Tl"bah.  '* 

Some  of  the  common  classic 

cp   Tg.  for  niB'Vr    Gen.  46  lai 
priniarily  had  a  general  meani 

iS.  rJ^vh  Revl'^l  Ij,  EV 
.9.  .i,K«*ai. 


Isi,  for  which  RV  has  'n.intles,'  is 
r  'lurhani'  (AVmi.).  the  supposed 
as  though  'wrapped  ir  a  mantle') 
njiao);  see/.  /•A.Mj.o,   and    cp 


inMHinthefonnHSDX-N; 


(AV  ■■ 


:  RV '. 


mtle'Xa 


to.  lAui;!,  Mt.ITaji,  a  military  mantle  (Rom,  tahulit. 
mnHi,m\  fastened  by  a'buckle  on  the  right  shoulder  »  as  to 
hang  in  a  curve  across  Ihe  body.  Cp  s  Mace.  ISjjAV 'coat,' 
RV^cloke.' 

SI.  ♦.Wwft,  sTim.  4ij(Ti.WH;  prop.  ^.>MK==AnWit), 
worn  on  journeys.  [I  was  a  long  sleeveless  mantle  of  durable 
doth.  Socnetimes,  but  wroitgly,  taken  10  be  a  receptacle  (etp. 
of  books,  cp  S>t.).  I.  A. — ^S.  A.  C 

lUOCH  (^fUtp),  I  S.  37 1.     See  Maacah,  4. 

XAOK  (1^9  :  M&ciN  [AL],  MA&N  [B] ;  but  in  Josh. 
I6s5  MAWP  [B],  in  I  S.28S4/  25'  H  €pHMOC  H 
ETTHHOOC  [I']),  a  lowti  in  Ihe  hill-country  of  Judab 

the  story  of  David  ( I  8.23*4/  2Gi/.  [if  in  d,  1  we  read 
'  Maon '  for  '  Panin '  wilh  ti'  :  but  see  ParanJ).  As 
Robinson  bu  shown,  it  is  the  moilem  TtU  Main, 
which  is  about  10  m,  SSE.  from  Hebron,  and  3  m.  S. 
from  the  ruins  of  fZ-A'amiH/.  Eastward  o(  the  ridge  on 
which  it  siBOds  is  an  eitetislve  steppe,  called  in  i  S.  2394 
and  perhapi  (bul  see  Pahan)  25i  [ft»].  'the  wil. 
demess  of  Maon.'  The  greater  pan  of  Ihis  district 
is  waste  pasture-land,  rough  rocks  with  that  diy 
vegetation  on  which  goats  and  even  sheep  seem  to  thrive 
-^though  a  little  com  and  maize  is  grown  in  the  valleys 
{Caaiet,  PEFQ,  1875,  cp  p.  46).  It  slopes  towards  the 
Dead  Sea.      Cp  the  MAON  of  Chronicles. 

Cenealogiially,  Maon  (fuur  [B])  is  represented  as  a 
descendant  of  Hebron  through  Bekem  (i.*.,  Jerahmeel?) 
and  Shammai,  and  as  the  '  father '  or  founder  of  Belh- 
iur(iCh.24i). 

In  Gen.  10 1}  (if  Ibr  tlViV'  Anamin,  we  should  tead  Q^l^D, 
Meonim)  the  clan  of  Maon  is  represented  as  a  sonof  Q'-tvnf'.f.. 
Mi?rim,  not  Mifiaim).    SecMiiRAiii.    Otscrve  thai, « 
to  thL<  view,  Maoa  and  Caniiel  (see  Lut>,  LuDm,  i)are| 

KAOH  (fun;;  MAii*M[BAL],  ,AN*AN[Synim.]; 
CHANAAN  [Vg,];  'Ammon,'  Pesh.),  EV  [rather 
boldly]  llMiIlltw,   a  people  mentioned  in  Judg.  lOta 

early  oppressors  of  Israel.  Tradition  is  silent  else- 
where  as  to  Maonite  oppressors,  and  some  critics  (in- 
cluding Be.,  Gr..  Kau.,  Buhl,  and  \SBOT.  bul  no'. 
CmtJii,]  Moore)  would  iherefore  adopt  tfi'^'-s  reading 
'Midlan.'   To  this  course,  however,  there  are  objeciions. 


{■)l.' 


Ilheu 


'Midian'shoulc 
i)The'Zidonians' 


.   ^ -jss  troublesome  than   .- —  -,-„-. 

n  EV.   II  y^  is  probably  partly  made  up  of  co 
,    The  Zidonians,  Amaieiutei,  and  Maoniles  of 
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CDTfopond  to  the  M 
of  V.  .1.  The  irae 
■  Did  nol  the  MitriK 


•-■n 


UARA. 

lin,  the  Aniorila.  ud  the  benC  AnunaB 
nnd  me  JnahmeeLiio  oppreu  you,  UM 

,  H  a  comipiion  of  pSoy  (Anulek),  and'  pSop 
r  dislonion  of  "menT  (Jer^hmeel).      -)□(( 
for    ■^HOnr   (Jei»hnl*tliTe) ;   O-mt  «  "" 
<q>  \m  In  I  K-  ITj,  Joel  *4  for  "miO,   Min"'  =  Mijrim 

•    C;.MriiuiM. 

:,  if  i(  be  accepted,  u  highly  importuit,  mnd  must  be 
_.  niMction  with  Judff'  10a,  where,  Ibr  '  Anun^  Zidon, 

should  certainly  read  *  Jenhmeel, 
enhmeel),  uid  Z>^pbatb>le>.' .  Cp 


M3K- 


roposed  by  Hdidid 
Sm  Naoki. 


MAKA.  {K^.  '  bluer '),  Ruth  1 

IIAKAH  (n-yj  ;  in  Ex.  15=3fl  *  mspra  [BAFL]  ; 
in  ...  ^jc  niKpiA  [BAFL];  In  Nu.  388/  ntKRIM 
[BAFLJ;  MAMA),  the  name  of  a  well  of  brackish  water, 
menlioned  in  connection  with  the  wildeniess  of  Shur  or 
(seeSHuR)  Beer-shelia.  Cp  ExODits  L,  Ma&sAH  And 
MCRIBAH,  WANUEKINCS. 

Theie  ii  no  need  lo  trouble  about  idenliRcalions.      Later 

belonip  lo  the  realm  of  the  inuginailan.  We  are  faoilllu  with 
k  locsUulion  (in  the  Neieb  ?)  i^  the  land  Ihal  dowi  with  milk 
■nd  honey  (lee  HoNBV).  WL  {Gack.  2«,  n.  i)  ha.  recenlly 
illustrated  ibii  by  the  mythic  lake  (^uJo-CidliHhenei,  2.]), 

See  aliriEe  S>-rii  "Sijirf^T/iiW 

into  the^wyoT  ^fna  {Hf^5?"Tis 
turn  Tittr,  90  ^),  azul  ue  Salt  S»a. 


MARBLB 

KKHpe,  ntdna  tikd.  Rev.  22ii>  makes  ii  likely  that 
some  such  formula  (verb  in  the  imperalive)  was  in  Use 
in  early  limes,  and  the  Aramaic  expression  iliielf  is  found 
Id  the  Didachi  (106),  where  the  invitation  lo  approach 
the  Lord's  table  runs  thus  :  rf  nt  irfiin  tcrir,  tfjf/tt9u ' 
tt  TU  dOc  fffTi,  /urarMinif  fiaparaSi.  ijui)*- 

On  (he  sUDgeiwd  pouibility  of  a  timilar  fonoula  having  been 
in  UK  among  Jew.,  Me /0«,  Oct.  1896,0.  iS/.  ami  '--  ''- 
: r  .u-  ...k.i .r. N.  Sdimidl.yii,  la 


uiulet  Ban 


,  i8w,pp.}o- 


n  three  passages  in  the  OT  the  £V 
suggests  that  in  iheir  archileclure  the  Hebrews  were 
acquainted  wiih  the  use  of  marble  of  dlfCeretit  cotouis 
{iCh.  agiCanLSijCsth.  U).  The  meotion  of  marble 
in  these  late  books  Deed  not  surprise  us  ;  but  the 
references  being  so  few,  and  the  passages  in  which  they 
occur  bearing  traces  of  corruption,  the  queslion  is  in- 
volved in  great  obscurity. 


.Ch.ffl 


iarble(AV;  RV  '; 


;  MT^:E*"J3«f,  the 
jrobably 


'itencS 
I  IsXjirobablycai 


il& 


'(Budge),  pp.  06, 


I  (n^  :  M4PAAA  [LD,  a  place  on  d>e 
SW.  border  of  Zebuluti.  and  apparently  E.  of  Jokneam, 

Josh.  10..t(Ma.pfireAiA[B].  mariAaIA]}. 

The  reality  of  the  name  n,  however,  very  doubtful.  The 
Paielf  {vertical  line)  beloie  n^  wami  ui  to  nupect  the  lut. 
nSpO)verypDniblyo)iii«lrom  njjri  njr  where  na-i>of couth 


lUBANATHA.  In  RV  Hum  AUm  (maran  aSa. 
Ti.  [D'L.etc.].  WH;  asoDeword[M,  etc.]  ;  maran- 
NAe*[FG»»].  MARANATHA  [vet.  Ut. ;  Vg.];  UARA- 
TUANAlA:    IN  ADVENTU  DOmm\£:    Cp   *th.   Vtli.]). 

an  Aramaic  expression  used  in  1  Cor.  lfl»it.  • 

Although  it  has  been  proposed  to  regard  the  expres- 
sion as  a  angle  word.'  there  can  be  Utile  doubt  that  il 
represents  two.  and  the  only  question  is  where  to  make 
the  division,  and  how  to  eiplain  the  component  ports. 
Most  scholars,  however  («./..  Dniman,  Gram,  no,  n.  3  ; 
N6ld.  GGA,  1884,  p.  1033  ;  Kau.  in  Siegfr.  ZWTk.. 
1885,  118  ;  N.  Schmidt,  JBL.  1894,  55^,  etc.)  have 
accepted  the  explanation  propounded  in  18S4  by  Bickell 
(ZKTh..  1BB4.  p.  403.  n.  3).  Ihal  ii  means  our  Lord, 
coine.'  and  the  restoration,  proposed  in  the  same  year 
by  HaWvy  {REJ%^).  Wellhausen  (NCId.  l.c.).  and 
Duval  {REJ,  1B84,  p.  143J,  of  Hn  Kra,  mdrSnd  Ikd,  as 
the  original  form,'  though  Schmidt  argues  strongly  for 

1  For  exfinple,  by  Bullinger. 

>  For  the  philological  eviaence«Kt)atman(iF/,  of.  l7j,i/:). 

ffhrT».,Theod.,eIc.),in;pM(%iirJU|l»,elc.(cpglo«onCodei[ 
Coi^lin,  o  ■.  mpttw^rai')  'our  Lord  is  come'  (cp  Arab,  ven. 
•  Marin  alh» —!.(..  ''the  Lord  i»  already  come  "0,  and  iiiiap. 
patently  a  foelinE  thai  this  doe.  not  fit  welHnio  the  context  that 
hu  led  to  the  .uBstitution^  »  oAen  found  in  later  commentaton 

Sut  alw  already,  r.E.,  hi  Eu.eb.  OS9i  IDi  sjX  and  reproduced  an 


ihe  iega  pf  tile  bridegroom  to  '  pillar,  of 
■pillars  of  white  marble'(e'l^  "TnA 

Finally,  in  Eiih.  I  s,  if  with  EV  we  ate  to  follow  MT,  three 
other  ipecie»oftnajbte(beiidei  the  nippoted* white  marble,'  l##> 

Ttrtias  roirrSjl  -ps:  am  i«i»  nfi  -imtri 

of  alabuier  and  iiiothiu--of-pearnike  Blone.  and  Kreeu  oif  fine 

According  to  thi.  view  of  the  text,  only  two  speds  of  ftonc 
weieujed  for  the  pavement  (i«  Pavehkht,  |  0  on  which  the 

Ahaiueiu.  (Euh.  le).  Of  theM  Uooel,  one,  Atr  (T*),  would 
aeem  to  hai-c  poueued  the  briUiance  of  '  mothFT^of-pcarl '  uocc 
Ihe  ume  wotd  (i/Mrr,  fyrmft  in  Arabic  and  Penian  means 
'pearl,' or  even  ' mother.Qf-pearr  itself.  For  in  ipite  of  the 
fact  that  pearl,  were  UKd  by  the  ancient!  in  decorating  the 
walls  of  apartmenu  in  royal  palace*,  we  have  no  wnnajit  for  as- 
.uming  their  use  iq  the  cau  of  pavements  Wemu.t,  therefore, 
with  Kuitach  (HS^  Wildeboer  (AT^O,  and  the  Variorum  Bible 


I  MJiai  (Dna).  was  probably,  a 
iut)  ud  Kautaai  iMS)  » 

b  (TIVD-13>  ate  perhaps  to  bi 
.     „  ally  only  meant  to  tuggen  one 

one,  the  AUU«4inia  of  Pliny  (flA*  S*?")-*  Ii 
'  rwiih  theglouof  ■noEher-orpearl-i'  It  waaloa 
[o  Pliny,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  D 


cloKlytogelher,  andi 


'  Fco-  ^  (Syr.  il£0  CJc-Buhl,  cp  Auyr.  iiJ&a ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  Del.,  the  Aaayrian  word  is  of  doubtful  meaning. 
'IDpn  ■■  pro^bly  out  ^  place  and  should  be  read  after 
l*p<(bt  g'.'rf).  "JWl being  corrupt  for •)'*1,      TranJate;  'and 

abundance'  (cp  Ex.  !»ji  iK.tty)'  See,  however,  Priciol's 
■  Read  -If  >t  -nisp,  the  word  <n^  being  a  more  likely  ponllel 
to  a-nN.    Set  alu  bebw  on  Euh.  1  h.    * 

»  The  words  IfplS  .  .  .  *lBIS(cp  Enk.  IT  ;>  dropped  out 
of  Ihe  text  or  were  illegible,  and  E*e'  and  T1  were  tranvoaod. 
Ttxi  nisjr  Is  .uggcied  by  the  Syiiac.  The  addilionaj  phrase 
appeant  in  ft  ms  eai  ffrpiHiiHai  AtoAajvil  mkufA^K  ^itHiVft^vOA 
nleA^  pe*a  vv*ae>t^»v — where  eeeAtp  .hould  be  read  with  what 
precede,  ^d^  veauffirfva  being  a  glou  on  H^PT?-     ^^  addition 


■ndTi 


above  i.  aUo  pienippoicd  by  Vulg.,  Syr., 

0  •  (»i™»v  *<*ov):  Syr.  omit.;  Targ.  (ed.  Lag.)  has 
K-m.'pearl.-    Siegfried  (tfA^)  baa  '  mother  of  pealL' 

*  J.  D.  Michaeli.  uggested  that  ^  alone  wa.  lued  to  deT»t« 
this  .tone.  ftBK'  render.  0.13  by  [AiAwrpervv]  fffuVT^rVf 
^i^sv  (A<*.  (rfupaytinm  [L^l,  Xi».  iriia^ytevlALaD:  Vulg.  hai 
smaragdinut ;  Targ.  (ed.  Lag.)  I'l-^wnp,  'crystal,'  but  Syriac 

apparently  omit..    BDB  propoier  ' "■ ■'— BVm..\  ™.. 

paring  Eg.  iikili,  bihtl,  likal. 
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MABCABOTH 

KABOABOTH.  in  the  compound  name  BsTH- 
UABCABOTU  [f.v.\  a  plsice  in  ihe  lErritory  of  Simeon 
(Josh.  19]  I  Cb.  431).  Mosi  prnbably  a  coirupl  ex- 
pansion or  Rdioboth  (n^3ln).  suggesled  by  the  following 
name  Hazar-svsak  (or  -susm). 

Crrason.    The  confuiion  bti»«o  am  and  331  wm  euy ;  cp 
band  Recbiib(HC  Rahab).    SoC.  Nichuhr(t;<n'<t.l  jjsj. 

KASCHSSHVAH  (Il^TTp.  Tadn.  i.  34  See 
Month,  |  5. 

MABCITS  (MftpKOC  [Ti.WH]).  Col.  4.<.  Philem.  m 
I  Pel,  5 13.  RV  Mark. 

MABDOCHEUS  (mapAoxmkhc).    »   Mace.  15j6. 


HAIffiSHAH  (ngrHJ ;    wapHC*  [A] ;    but  Josh. 

1544  ^5'^{^^p,  b*>pch*  [L];  SieMCAR  (b]).  ihe 

M4PHC4  of  Eusebiiis  (Oi*  279  a/),  a  city  b  the 
shiphelah  of  Judah.  The  Chronicler  mentions  it  in 
I  Ch.  2tit'  (napfura  [B}.  /wpura  [A]),  in  (fiapura  [L}, 
but  luuxn  [H}}.  as  having  Calebilc  and  /erahmeelit! 
connections ;  for  Mareshah  is  a  son  of  Caleb,  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  of  Jerahmeel.  son  of 
Sbelah  {.tivS>  nJ>  '3H  is  an  expansion  of  fragments  of 
^•1311')-  1^  Chronicler  also  gives  Mareshah  a  genea- 
logical superiority  10  &ph.  and  even  to  Hebron  (neigh- 
bouring places).  Coming  down  10  the  historical  period, 
he  stales  (3  Ch.  US,  iiap{€)iira  [BAL]|  thai  More- 
shah  was  ibrtiiied  by  Rehoboam,  and  that  Asa  won 
his  viciory  over  Zerah.  the  Cushiie,  in  a  valley  defined 
(probably]  as  north  of  Mareshah  (a  Ch.  lig/. ,  iiafitffTiS. 
Iiaptiaa  [B],  /lapura  [L] ;  see  ZepHaTRaH.  Zerah). 
li  was  the  home  of  one  of  the  Chronicler's  prophets. 
E;iiezer  b.  Dodavah  (a  Ch.  2O37,  ^wpciira  [B].  la-ptaa 
[A],  iMptaa  [L.])  :  also  of  Ihe  prophet  Micah,  if 
'Moreshelh'  and  'Mareshah'  mean  the  same  lown 
(this,  however,  depends  on  a  criiical  emendation  of  the 
MT  of  Mic.  1 14/,  on  which  see  Mobasthite,  but 
also  Moreshbth-Gath). 
■'        ■  nt.^-'-. 


period  U<».'f-'->"i.»i).     ll™ 

John  Hjrcwiiu  captured  Ll 
> :'  Giibbiiui'nforiiAcd  it  {A  nl.  ay.  &i) :  ind 


pitindertd  by  }im 

(M-t.xm.9i;  cplOi);  Pompey 

l/i.xiy.t,:  s/n-,):  Gubb-^-- 

liutly  the  Panhiar-  ------- 

it  now  uken  by  £1. 

MABIHOTH,    a.   name    in   the   genealogy   of  Eira 
(4  Esd.  1 9).      See  MERAtOTH.  i. 

MAKIBBA  occurs  as  a  rendering  of  two  Hebrew 
terms:— 

I.  n^  malM,  Eiek.  ST9  Jon.  1  s. 

1.  In  pi.  Cl-t)c',nflj>i,  E>ek.II>;bRVandini'.iS'roweTi.' 
See  Smt. 

MARI8A    (M&piCA    [AV]).    a  Mace  I235-       See 
Mareshah. 

IIAKISH(M71).  Ezek.  4Tii.   See  Conduits,  g  i  (a). 

MAKK  (a\apkoc  [Ti.WH])  is  the  surname  of  that 
John  whose  mother  Mary  (see  Marv.  g  aj]  according 
1  Hmma.  '"  ^"^^  ^^"  ^'^'^  '  house  in  Jerusalem. 
»"'"■■  fjg  jj  again  referred  to  by  both  names  in 
Acts  123}  IGjT.  bul  only  by  that  of  John  in  13;i}, 
while  in  Acts  1539  Col.  4io  Philem.  14  a  Tim.  4  it  1  Pet. 
613  he  appears  only  as  Mark  (AV.  ihrice,  Marcus). 
The  name  of  Mark,  it  Is  clear,  had  been  assumed  only 
for  use  in  noii- Jewish  circles  (cp  Barnabas,  g  i,  end  : 
Names,  886).  That  this  name,  selected  to  be  borne  in 
the  Greek  f^ion  as  a  sole  name,  shoukl  have  been  a 

I  'Mamhah'oughl  10  bcreBdalsa;niCh.l49ii,  where  MT 
has  Meshi;   ihe  conteit,  u  well  hb  0b>,  requirM  Ihil.     How- 
Eilheii..  41^1    " 


1.  of  Mar. 


lined.     The  i 


MARK 

Roman  praenomen  need  not  surprise  us  ;   the  name  Tilus 

whilst  the  praenomen  Gaius  [gv.}  is  mel  with  in  three 
or  perhaps  even  four  cases.  That  of  Marcus  is  met 
with  in  a  similar  way  also  in  inscriptions  (cp  Swete, 
£j;^i.  1897^,  p.  Si)  :  It  ought  I0  be  accented,  not  as  in 
all  editions  of  Ihe  NT,  M<fp««,  but  Mfipsoi." 

In  Ihe  'captivity'  epislies  of  Paul.  Mark  figures  as 
the  apostle's  '  fellow-worker '  {aurtfrrii,  Philem.  11, 
«  R^UfJon  Col.tii):  he  is  commended  to  the  good- 
tol^  will  of  Ihe  Colosslans  (CoL  4 .0 :  '  Mark 
'""'  .  .  .  touching  whom  ye  received  com- 
mandments ;  if  he  come  unto  you  receive  him  ')  and  in 
a  Tim.  4  ■.,  Timothy  is  bidden  '  lake  Mark  and  bring 
him  with  thee;  for  he  is  useful  to  me  for  ministering' 
{rOxpV'T'n  til  Stanniiui).  This  last  statement  is 
noticeable  because  we  read  (Actsl638;  less  precisely 
in  I3t3)  that  on  the  apostle's  (irsi  journey  Mark  had 
withdrawn  from  him  bi  Pamphylia,  for  which  reason  he 
was  not  taken  as  a  companion  on  the  second  journey 
(163j'39).  It  is,  however,  quite  possible  thai  in  the 
course  of  the  years  intervening  between  the  journeys, 
this  breach  may  have  been  healed  and  Mark  have  re- 
instated himself  in  Paul's  confidence.  Moreover,  the 
story  of  Ihe  separation  between  Paul  and  Barnabas  on 
Mark's  account  is  not  free  from  suspicion  {see  Cot;NClL. 
g   3,    end).       Possibly,    Ibeitfore,    the    cause    of    the 


slmg  al 


In  any  case  the  fact  mentioned  in  Col.  4  lo,  that 
Mark  was  a  cousin  of  Barnabas,  would  supply  a 
sufficient  explanation  why  Barnabas  should  have  been 
willing  to  Cake  Mark  on  the  second  journey,  and  ulti- 
mately did  take  him  with  him  to  Cyprus,  in  spite  of  his 
premature  withdrawal  on  the  first  occasion  (Acts  1639). 
The  epistles  10  the  Colossians  and  Philemon,  which 
profess  to  have  been  both  wrilleii  at  the  same  period, 
agree  in  what  they  say  as  to  Mark's  being  with  Paul ; 
in  a  Tim.,  on  the  other  hand.  Mark  is  represented 
as  at  a  distance  frotn  him.  Even,  however,  if  wc 
assume  the  genuineness  of  Ihese  epistles, "Or,  at  leasl. 
in  Col.,  ihat  of  the  personal  notices  in  47-i}  and  in 
a  Tiro.  Ihal  of  49-18 — we  cannol  here  discuss,  any  more 
than  in  the  cose  of  Luke  (see  Luke,  |  i  ).  the  question 
as  10  Ihe  captivity  to  which  they  respectively  belong. 

seems  to  be  vouched  for  by  '  the  old  church  leacher ' 
•   Vani..  (*  rptr^^ipot)  whose  words  are  quoted  by 

wftapirTtpot  l\riit  •  Ma/wot  /jir  iptnirtvr^ 
H^pov  '*ftybiA^¥ot  iua  if/kfijixSrivatw  dcpc^wf  fypa^tw^  9& 
fiiifTct  Ti^ti,  rh  itrb  toO  XparroZ  4)  Xr^O^Ta  ^  rpaX" 
Wrra.  oflr*  yip  Iftoiiv  ToO  itupioii  oOrt  TapijJtoXoiWijirw 
oi>rv,  noTtpar  W,  dt  l^if,  Itirpif.  k.t.X.' (cp  GOSPELS, 
g  654).  Perhaps  the  auihoriiy  ihus  referred  10  by 
Papias  may  have  been  Ihe  '  presbyter '  John  (see  John, 
Son  of  Zebedee,  g  4),  bul  possibly  also  he  may  have 
been  some  olher  person ;  for  we  do  not  possess  the 
preceding  context. 

True,   the   wordi  jusl   quoted   have   sometimei    been    qoitt 

Mark  became  iivrim^  of  Peter,  that  is.  the  poWisher  ofhL 
oral  coniinuniailiolis  legarding  the  life  of  Jeaui.     This  view  of 


)  The  linph  of  Ihe  ■  is  vouched  for  by  Ihe  tpelline  Maarcui 
tbund  both  in  Lalin  and  in  GrHk  intcripiion-'.     See  Diitcn. 

Hm<t^  Rumitii,  J7 '(OiMIingien.  iSse);  Eckinger,  Orlhrtrr. 
laltitt.  IVirIrr  in  gritr*.  InteMnfUH,  S.11  (ZOrieh,  1891); 
Schweiier,  Gramm.  i/tr  tiiriimrn.  Inickriftm,  a/.  (iSqB); 
Bisu,  Gramm.  da  niuftil.  GTltch..  I  4.  >.  end. 

3  (And  ihe  'presbyter'  was  wont  to  Ray  this  :  Mark,  who  had 
been  iht  inicrpteier  of  Peter,  wiole  down  accurately  as  many 
thingi  as  be  retailed  to  rememSnince  (or,  repeated  byword  of 

either  laid  or  done  by  Chriil.    F«  he  nejiher  heard  the  Lord, 

companied  Peter,  etc  I 
•  Most  recenlly  by  Zat 


Am.Giict.daKnn. 


.,L,oogle 


MASK 

iba  outage  pnwnu  two  gmi  idvuiugcs 
iheology.  (i)  II  givH  fr«  Kope  for  ih«  mppo 
will  for  Iht  grmter  pan  of  hii  Time  ihe  domps 


iblyha 


Auuredly,  howevei,  ihlt  exptvioii 

it  v«ry  forced  lo  uy  '  Mark  havin] 

onlcocnmunicUianiarPeUl.wrgU    ....     _... 

in  ^i,  in  audi  a  cue  becofnea  wht^LyAuperfluoi 

ofda-  iraiW  be  ihe  only  righl  one :  '  By  hi 

becuK  publiiher  of  the  oral  coitununicitiDiu  of  Pcicc'    M 

the  tuppoAilion thai  Mark  had  tpenlalong  rime  in  thecoma 
of  Ptler  i  for  not  only  are  we  eipressLy  lokl  in  (he  lequel 
Mark  did  acconipany  Peler,  bul  it  lia  in  the  nature  of  the 
Ihal  Mark  can  nave  become  tbe  ipiatytvr^  of  Peier  onl; 
be  had  repeatedly  he 


ime  tbe  publisher  of  Ihe 
The  participiaL  clauKi 


■-:<T> 


' prstiyler ' :  in  thai  caH  lu  RfeienKCDukI  be  smifhl 
.^  ...iin  the  iitnia  of  the  citation,  nnce  otherwite  Fapias 
luld  bave  ocnititd  Ihe  Iwa  wordi.  In  fact,  they  could  only  be 
Icen  u  refening  to  what  he  has  uated  at  the  be^nning  of  Ihe 
igmenl  before  us  <lp^-  n/tpdv  -f*r.),  and  that  tn  turn  would 
.ve  the  fiame  meaning  as  the  words  by  which  the  reference  is 
"    iWip^CwLink).  l(ii.howeTerj 

at  those  which  follow  beloni  lo 


only  within  the 

IXnas'] 
fragment 


belter  lo  nppos«> 
ch»e  with  ■pax*' 
Papas,  although  I 


(i\ryt)  '  Ihe  presbyter 


ou'gh!'  *^Wb!^?^ghi 


wordofmDuthinotinwntinEi  the'asIwBssaying'  (wc  i^r) 


.     lomn; 'Mark,  who 
preler  of  Peler,  wrote,' etc    That  wWifUivr can  mean  'who had 

suitable  to  the  conicxt— is  ihown  by  Ijnk  ^^lo■^li'^.    Whether 


a  of  the  '  pres- 


4.  Hark'i 

nUtion   ' 
toPstM.  ; 


As  for  the  credibility  of  the  stau 
byter.'  the  most  important  of  them 
.    gospel  rests  upon  oral 

jslle  Peler — does  not  stand,  and  the 
,  that  it  was  writlen  by  Mark. 
s  doubtful  (GosPEi^.  §  14S).  But 
this  does  not  necessarily  involve  our  giving  up  the  third, 
that  Mark  was  an  interpreter  of  Peter.  It  may  have 
originated  independently  of  the  other  (wo.  and  if  the 
informant  of  Papias  was  a  personal  disciple  of  Jesus,  or, 
at  all  evetils.  a  man  of  great  age,  he  could  very  well 
have  been  adequately  informed  upon  such  a  fact  as  this. 
Thus,  I  Pel,  613  seems  to  gain  in  probatHlily  when  it 
says  Ihal  al  the  lime  when  (he  letter  was  being  wrillen. 
Mark  was  with  Peter,  and  describes  him  as  being  Peter's 

If  this  last  exprcsdoD  is  to  be  taken  literally,  the  reference 

in  a  spiritual  sense,  in  accordance  1 
PbiLl»  ■Tim.IiiBiTim.lsi 
very  williDgly  supposes  that  Mark  as  n^outh, 
molhcr's  house,  rnay  have  had  opponuniti—  "* 
and  e'en  may  have  been  convened  and  b 


ike  the  word  '  ion 
--<i5i7.Plul™.i< 

.mostlikely'ui'hi 

lislenuif  to  Peter 

id  baptised  byhiDL^    It  i 


1  Lightfoot's  view  {AfBitc/ir  Falhers,  1  o,  revised  ed. 
that  Mark  translated  thediscontses  of  Peter  into  Latin  t 
improbable.   According  10  GaU  3  g,  Peier  directed  his  mi 

of  id's  'hfe  (CoSil,  |  s)";  l^  d^Jews  e'4n  i "r™"" ' 

eliUa  In  lialy.     Moreonr^  even  if  Peter  aSr«sed  Mi 
al  all  to  Iht  Laltn4peakbg  Gentiles,  or  vinted  luly  at  all 


utmly 


follower  (ir«n»*<»'>t«r)— that  is  10  say,  accompanied  him  on 
joumcyi  10  various  places.  Funhermore,  Ihe  Second  Gospel, 
even  if  not  by  Mark,  is  nererlhelex.  notwithstanding  the  fact 
of  its  bemg  intended  for  Lalin-npeaking  readers  (GusreLS,!  loS, 
middle^  wrillen  in  the  Greek  tanguage. 

*  This  last  is  expressly  said  in  lix  '  Prdalio  vel  argunienlum 
Msrci,'  from  the  fim  half  of  tbe  third  century,  given  m  Words- 


'ahnys  UMd ;  yet 


ie,T*, 


II  has  to 


e  borne 


I   Pet.   c 


IRXUtian  of  the  w»rd  ipn 
d.  it  is 'child '(Wow)  Ihal 
MarkwasaheaieiofPeier 
.  86  /.^  adding  that  Mark 

iwever,  that  (he  genuine- 


probaUy  it  was  nD[  written  before  in  A.D.  (see 
Christian,  %i\  for  a  less  definite  da(e,  Peter 
[Epistles],  g  7),  Thus,  (he  statemen(  that  Mark  was 
with  Peter  when  (he  epnstle  was  being  written  must  be 
given  up.  Moreover,  even  if  (he  doctrinal  contents  of 
the  epistle  should  not  be  held  to  be  due  lo  the  desire  to 
effect  a  compromise  bemeen  Paulinism  and  primitive 
Christianity,  the  Tubingen  school  may  still  possibly 
be  righl  in  holding  thit  Iwo  well-known  companions 
of  Paul — Silvanus  and  Mark — are  transferred  to  (he 
society  of  Peter  with  the  object  of  bringing  into  promin- 
ence thai  accord  between  Peler  and  Paul,  of  which  Acts 
also  b  full  (see  Acts.  §  4).  The  designation  of  Mark 
as  the  '  son '  of  Peter  has  [idle  independent  value,  even 
if  there  is  no  disposition  to  question  it. 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  the  statement  of  the  '  presbyter' 
that  Markeverwasa  companion  of  Peter,  even  if  we  leave 


of  a 


wfor  h 


!  Mark 


Paul  an  interval  of  several  years,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  might  very  well  have  been  a  companion  of  Peter,  and 
Ihere  is  no  necessity  even  (o  assume  with  Snele  {Expos. 
1897  *,  pp.  87-89)  that  he  was  not  so  till  after  the 
death  of  Paul.  Scill  less  are  we  compelled  to  inierprel 
Ihe  'presbyter'  or  Ihe  quotation  of  Euseblus  i,HE 
vi.  \i  (,)  from  Ihe  Nypolyfesti  of  Clement  of  Aleji- 
andria  to  the  eHect  that  Mark  had  follou-ed  Peter 
lippiaeet  (  =  from  of  old)  in  the  sense  (hat  he  had 
accompnnied  Peler  on  all  his  journeys.  In  foct.  we 
learn  from  the  same  authority  (Clem.  Slrem,  vii.  17  m*. 
end)  (hal  Pe(er  had  yet  another  interpreter,  Glaukias  by 
name.  The  question  of  (he  idendly  of  Ihe  companion 

of  Paul  with  the  companion  of  Peter  becomes  more 
serious,  however,  when  we  take  into  account  the  well- 
of  lemperament.  of  opini< 


of  prat 


^(Gi 


Did  Mark,  when  in  Ihe  society  of  Paul 
regard  himself  as  free  from  the  law  of  Moses,  and  when 
in  that  of  Peler  as  bound  by  it?  In  Ihe  one  case  did 
he  teaoh  that  it  had  ceased  10  be  valid,  in  Ihe  olher  (hat 
it  had  not  ?  By  way  of  softening  this  List  difficulty  l( 
can  indeed  be  urged  that  in  Paul's  society  Mark  look 
only  a  subordinaie  place,  both  according  to  Acts  13; 
(uin7>i^Tiit),  and  according  to  a  Tim.  4ii  {tttiiatvtiaii), 
and  thai  thus  he  perhaps  was  not  called  upon  (o  leach 
at  all.  Neverihetess,  Ihe  identity  of  the  companion  of 
Paul  with  the  companion  of  Peler  remains  surrounded 
vrith  such  difficuhy,  that  one  is  readily  inclined  to 
suppose  (hem  to  have  been  distinct  persons,  if  unwilling 
'  doubt  the  statement  of  the  presbyter  al 


the  la 


ms,  mosloflhemqi 

r>eofMark(seeUghlfo< 
dale  we  even  findin  lb 


f'^-'. 


pscudO'Dorotheus  (jih  cenl.f,  defjgnaled  as  A  by  l.ipsius^ 

whran,  on  accounl  of  his  having  been  oeniDnally  unacquainted 
with  Jesus,  it  gives  a  place  along  with  Paul  and  Luke  between 


vGoogle 
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■he  Second  Gospel,  <a  view oT the uaeertaiDtyoT his  autbor- 
^■P  IS  4)>  1^  only  be  meatioced  bere.  and  do  not 
.  «__i  tall  for  discussion.  He  has  been  identified 
???".  with  the  unnamed  youniF  man  of  Mk.  14  si/., 
aa  MlUlor.  ^  ^.,^  ^^  unnamed  waler-bearer  of  H  rj. 
This  agrees  with  Ihai  inierpretaiion  of  the  opening 
w«ds  of  the  Miualorian  fragment,  which  takes  the 
words  ■  quibus  tamen  inlerfuit  el  ita  posuil '  as  warrant' 
ing  the  inference  that  Mark,  ihough  not  in  any  strict 
sense  a  follower  of  Jesus,  was  present  ai  certain 
incidents  in  his  life.  On  another  interpretation,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  held  that  the  incidents  at  which  Miuk 
vas  present,  in  the  view  of  the  author  of  the  fragment, 
were  events  after  the  resurrection.  On  this  view,  the 
words  '  e«  ita  posuil '  are  taken  as  explaining  why  the 
account  of  the  resurrection  in  Mk.  1S^»  constitutes  an 
appendix  to  the  Gospel,  Mark  as  distinguished  from 
Luke  (L  3 :  post  ascensum  Chrisli)  having  written  his 
gospel  it/ert  the  ascension  of  Jesus.  For  other  state- 
ments in  the  fathers  regarding  the  composition  of  the 
Second  Gospel  see  Gospel.s,  9  147.  Most  difRcull  of 
all  is  a  third  interpretation  of  the  Muratorian  fragment 
— viz..  that  it  was  at  the  narratives  (of  Peter)  that  Mark 
W7IS  sontetimes  present,  sometimes  not. 

Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (af.  Euseb.  HE  vii.SSij) 
bnng  unable  to  attribute  the  Apocalypse  to  the  apostle 
John,  thinks  of  John  Mark  as  a  possible  author,  but 
rejects  the  supposition  on  the  ground — a  very  insufficient 
one,  it  is  true — that  Mark  trai-elled  with  Paul  and 
Barnabas  only  so  far  as  to  Pamphylia,  not  as  for  as 
Epbesus.  Hitiig  {/b*.  Maraii  u.  stint  Schriftin.  1843) 
would  have  Mark  to  be  really  the  author  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse. Spilla  \0^nb.  dts  Jok..  1889,  see  especially  pp. 
501-504)  would  make  him  author,  at  least,  of  ooe  of  the 
sources,  which  he  calls  '  Urapocalypse'  (cp  Apocalypse, 

s>9^ 

In  the  n«pu>^  Bapirdfia,  wntlen  HCCDrdihg  to  Upaius  (iL  S, 
f.  ^t)i  thurliy  iftET  t>j  A.D.,  Muk  coDKi  foruud  u  tlie 

_  ,  cp  LuKK,  I  4,  n-  tl  Epiphtiniu*  IHaer.  li.  fl  4Md) 
T.  Lkter  r^cil«  ^  ^^rdi>dpl«l.ip  implttd 
tndlUou.  in  this  with  Uuk's  fAai  nWior.  10  Pfiit 
by  uplainlng  ihu  Mark  hul  been  one  of  the 
Mven»-IWD  diidples  of  Jem,  wha  accDrdini  10  Jn.  Aei.  Tell 
away  fron  lun,  but  that  be  wu  ancrvardi  rectoimed  by  Peier. 
The  (oebnt  pralnciie  given  in  WonisirDrib-Whiie  (mc  above, 
coT.  1039,  n.  a>  ^Maki «  Hark  as  '  incerdoduin  in  lar«cl  ngens, 
Kcundura  camen  I.e«itii'  (ihii  ii  plmitily  ao  Infennce  mrely 
from  his  censinship  with  Barnabas  the  LevLie,  Acts  4  3^,  and 

Dt  ucerdoHo  TtprcJws  Ikrel.'  E>oubile&«  the  designaiion  jnXv 
paA^KTwtutt  giveD  10  Mark  in  the  iKarly  conKraporaiy  PhitoM' 
*ktmuiiaG  3i\  bcKin.)  luurefavnce  to  thiL  AccocdiniE  10  the 
fim  prefue  m  Ibe  Codu  Tolelanui  («/.  WordiMXIIvWhtK, 
iftX  the  defect  was  a  luturatsne..  The  vkw  of  Tr^lea  ihii 

Mark's  premaluie  nlucn  from  Pampb^a,  is  riahlly  luccted  by 
Swtte  {Eifai,  1S5J  *,  p.  176/).  The  prolofnw  fim  died 
BOB  on  lo  uy  that  in  >pi»  of  ibis  mutlliliDn,  Mark  became 
bisbop  of  Alexandria.     Eusebius.  in  reliance  on  older  sources 

4iA.D"/(r!(n».'ad^i^n.1E^h.>o57[ed.Sch5ne',?r5il:  ■:aH£ 
iTlti).  According  to  Enphanius  ^.f.l,  Mark  was  uail  from 
BoDie  to  Aleiuidru  by  Peter  after  be  hai  wriiten  hlx  gospel ; 
accotdinc  lo  the  UmmAh  B«pvd^(24-aAX  he  went  ID  Alexandria 
fronCyE^utal^thcd«BthofBan>abas(LiHiu9,ii.  2,  PP.3B4/). 
Eiuelniishu  ii  (.Cinm.  ad.  ann.  Abrah.  1077  led.  SchOne,  S 154] : 
NE 1 94)  thai  Anianus,  or  Annianus.  succeeded  Mark  in  the  hc 
of  Alexandria  in  6a  a.l>.  Jerone  tvir,  Ul.  B)  pbca  the  death 
of  Mailc  in  the  ivne  year.  He  doa  not  ipeak  of  any 
nkanyrdom.     Tbe  earlieit  menlion  of  a  Daanyrdom  is  in  the 

■h  o^Ihe 
tr  Jlhe 


Wlillen   in   Aleiandril 

beginning  of  tbe  lifih  century.     Mark  is  there  ipaliei 

a  niuive  of  the  Pcntapolii  in  Nonh  Africa,  to  which 

belonged.     Tbe  legend  which  names  h' 

cbuicb  at  Aquilei*  firH  niakn  its  appea 

u  still  later  (LipHoi,  ii.  *,  pp.  346-3J3).  p.  w.  s. 

For  the  Ooip«I  MMrding  to  Muk,  see  Gospels. 

KAKEET  (2TpO),  Ettk.27>3AV,  RV  'merchan- 
dise'; (&rop&)  Mk.74  etc.;  and  Markat-Pluls 
(ArORA),  Mt.  2O3  etc     See  Trade  and  Cumhekce. 


MABBIAGQ 

(IfP^P  (n?ri?]).  Lev.  18=8.    SeeCirlTiNOs 


MAEOTH  [rtrti:  oiyNAC  [BAQ],  h  nAp*niK- 

pAINOYCA  [Symm.]).  a  place  mentioned  by  Micah 
(In)-  and  supposed  by  some  lo  be  near  Jerusalem  (so 
Hi..  Now. ),  and  by  G.  A.  Smith  lo  be  in  the  maritime 
plain.  Perhaps  it  is  Jarmuih  that  is  meant  The 
prophet's  paronomasia  has  been  misconceived  ;  it  is  not 
'bitterness'  that  tbe  name  of  the  place  referred  to 
suggests  to  him.  nor  can  we  infer  from  the  following 
words  that  Jerusalem  was  close  to  Marolh. 

Probahly  we  should  emend  the  text  ibu),  'Yea,  sick  unto 
deathhatJaimBth'fcomniiHiiiy  become '(rnCT 'pi'  WD^nnVn; 
»  tnie.  IQK.  July,  .B51S).  G.  A.  Sniiih  (arf  /«-.)  tend'eii'lhe 
text,  '  The  inhabiiress  of  Marolh  trembielb  foi((ood,  for  evil  has 
come  down  from  Jchovab  to  Cat  waJli  of  Jemsalem.' 


;.7,w* 
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Ptelimlnaty  iiepl  (|  ify  Polygamy,  di 

F«liviii«f|3j.  wJows.le,i, 

The  home  (|  4).  Lileialure  (|  9^ 

Legally  considered,  the  marriage  rehiiion  was  formed 
by  the  act  of  betrothal — that  is  to  say.  by  the  pay- 
l.  Brtrotlwl  ■"^"''  ""  ""^  bridegroom's  part,  rf  the 

the  bnde ;    with  this  she    passed    into 

the  possession  of  her  husband.  To  betroth  a  wife 
to  oneself  (t-iit.  '"■'"'),  meant  simply  to  acquire  pos- 
session of  her  by  payment  of  the  purchase-money: 
tbe  betrothed  (^^^.  m-Srdii)  is  a  giri  tor  whom  tbe 
purchase-money  has  been  paid  {see  Family,  g  4 ;  and 
ep  We.  GGN,  1893,  p.  435).  The  betrothal  once 
effected,  the  husband  can  lake  his  wife  home  and 
celebrate  his  nuptials  when  he  will  (Gen.  2449^,  Judg. 
14?/).'  The  girl's  consent  is  unnecessary  and  tbe 
need  for  it  Is  nowhere  suggested  in  the  law.  Ordinary 
human  aRection  would,  no  doubt,  lead  the  parents 
generally  lo  allow  their  daughters  some  voice  in  the 
mailer  (Gen.  24sa);  but  the  arrangements  about  the 
marriage,  and  especially  about  ihe  mohar.  belonged  to 
the  province  of  the  father  or  guardian  (Gen.  24joX, 
29i3  Sill).  The  girl  herself  sometimes  (but  evidently 
nol  always)  receives  presents  (]|«o.  malldm]  from  the 


In  ElieHt's  negotiaiiiHi  lor  Rebekab  these  gifti 
Ihe  betrothal  and%efo-  ■>■ '  .-;—■'■--  — 

bclroihil  conltact  <» 

to  ihi'^I^i' """  "-"-''<'"'">' 


sj);.t 


lenlioned  (Judg.  Is  i)^  a 


As  to  the  amount  of  the  mihar  we  unfortunately  have 
but  little  information.  Dt.  Ilx,.  compared  with  Ex. 
22i;  [16]/,  tells  us  thi«  in  the  time  of  D  the  average 
was  fifty  silver  shekels  (about  £i  ;  see  Shekel).  The 
mekar  A\i  not.  howei'er,  require  to  be  paid  in  money. 
It  could  be  paid  in  personal  service  (so  in  Jacob's  case. 
Gen.  2990  17).  Maidens  were  given  id  marri.ige  to 
heroes  for  their  prowess  in  war  (Josh.  15 16  Judg.  In 
iS.  l/Js):  Uavid  bought  Michal  for  a  hundred  fore- 
skins  [unless  this  is  due  10  corruption  of  the  text ;  see 
MosE^.  S6n-J.' 

The  Homeric  htrot 


"■¥£f 


(iTD^.g.  iiA^'J?! 


pan  of  Keil  {ArcUtl.  ui')  and  oibers' 
mDcgengabe  preKntsTlo  tbe  bride. 

'94= 


rely  ill-judged  on  the 
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The  mShar  in  time  giaduallj  lost  its  original  meaning 
of  '  purchase  moDey '  as  (he  cuslom  arose  of  giving  it, 
not  to  tbe  father  bul  lo  the  wife  herself.  There  was  a 
similar  devetoptneni  among  the  Arabs  ;  in  Ihe  Koran  it 
is  assumed  to  be  usual  lo  give  tbe  makr  to  the  wife. 
Even  in  E  (Gen.  SI  is)  i(  is  mentioned  as  a  reproach 
against  Laban  thai  he  had  spent  entirely  upon  himself 
Ihe  price  paid  for  his  daughters. 

The  requirement  that  the  bride  should  bring  some- 
thing to  her  husband  al  her  marriage  or  should  receive 
a  dowry  from  her  parents  is  not  according  to  ancient 
Hebrew  custom.  The  case  of  Pharaoh's  daughter  is 
evidence  only  for  Egyptian  practice.  Al  the  same  lime, 
the  genealogical  legend  of  Josh.  15i6^  (cpjudg.  ln#) 
shows  that  parting  gifts  to  the  daughter  on  leaving  her 
home  were  not  unknown.  Leah  and  Rachel  receive 
their  female  slaves  al  their  marriage  (Gen.  291439;  cp 
I61).  This,  however,  is  no  'dowry'  brought  by  the 
wife  10  her  husband  -.  such  gifts  remain  tbe  personal 
property  of  the  wife.  Conveyance  of  property  through 
the  wife  cannot  slricily  be  made,  simply  because 
daughters  had  no  right  of  inheriiance  (see  Family, 
%  $) ;  and  even  al  a  comparatively  late  date  heiresses 

designed  10  prevent  the  alienation  of  land  to  outside 
clans  (see  Law  and  Justice,  %  18).  In  post-exilio 
times  a  dowry  somewhat  in  Ibe  modern  sense  seems  10 
have  been  usual  (Tob.  Sit  Ecclus.  SSai),  and  mention 
is  also  made  of  wrillen  marriage-conlracis  (Tob.  7  "i)- 

(i)  /h  tarly  tiaus. — In  ancient  fsraet  Ihe  choosing  of 
the  bride  was  the  business  of  Ihe  man's  fulher  or,  rather, 
.  «.j  ■  ofIheheadofthefainily(cpGen.24a#, 
^?  88*28./:  21,,)-  -n-is  is  inlemgibi; 
enough  when  we  recollect  that  Ihe  person 
chosen  was  to  become  a  member  of  the  clan.  It  was 
r^arded  as  unbecoming  (though  noi  impossible)  thai  a 
son  should  be  so  self-willed  as  lo  insist  on  marrying  a 
wife  whom  his  family  were  unwilling  to  receive  (Gen. 
2Sm/-  374A;  cp  Judg.  143).  Now  and  then  it  did 
indeed  happen  Ihal  love-malches  were  made  (i  S.  18  » 
Judg.  14i/),  and  thai  the  inclinations  of  Ihe  parlies 
chletly  concerned  were  consulted.  Esau  marries  as  he 
does  against  the  will  of  his  parents  (Gen.  2634/); 
Rebek^  is  asked  by  her  brother  for  her  consent  10  the 
marringe  (Gen.  24}8}.  Opportunities  for  the  formation 
of  romanlk  attachments  were  not  wanting,  the  social 
relations  of  the  sexes  being  under  no  specially  severe 
restriciions.  In  the  palriarchal  history  we  find  in  this 
respect  the  same  customs  as  are  still  10  be  seen  amongst 
the  modem  Bedouins  :  women  and  girls  are  kept  in  no 
severe  isolalion.  Meetings  occur  easily  and  naturally 
where  the  flocks  and  herds  are  being  pastured,  or  al  llw 
wells. 

The  fttHng  cF  a  cenain  degree  of  independence  and  of  An 
equaliiy  of  right  with  men  to  piinue  their  daily  nuks  irives  the 
giiis  »nfidence  and  freedooi;  ihey  do  not  sbun  contenuion 
with  a  fltranger,  villingly  accept  uselul  help,  and  arc  ready  to 
render  reciproKil  nrvice  (Gen.S*  15^  Mio  El.  !  16  iS.Bii). 
Ucoh's  acqualnuuKe  with  Rachel  lepnat  the  well  (Gen.  SO  iffi). 

Si6^Gen,Mij?y:  but,  on  the  whole,  good  nuuinen  and  good 
monh  are  u  cBective  safuuatd  (cp  also  Ei.32ii(ij]  Di. 
as  =3^  =B/X 

In  these  pictures  Ihe  manners  of  tbe  naixalor's  time 
are  reflected  ;  bul  passages  like  Judg.  14i/  iS.Bn 
189a  ^  show  10  what  an  extent  nomadic  customs 
conlinued  to  hold  Iheir  ground  among  the  settled 
Israelites. 

It  was  in  accordance  with  ancient  cuslom  for  the  man 
lo  look  for  his  wife  in  Ihe  circle  of  his  own  family  and 
clan.  Such  endt^amjr  is  not  original  in  baal-marriages. 
which  at  an  earlier  lime  were  marriages  by  capture  (see 
Kinship.  %  11);  but  it  is  easily  explicable  from  ihe 
posiiion  of  the  woman,  who  became  the  property  of  her 
husband.  To  give  away  one's  daughters  into  another 
tribe  was  equivalent  losending  them  beyond  Iheproteeling 
influence  of  their  own  family  ;  and  a  wife  married  within 
her  own  clan  might  naturally  be  expected  to  enjoy  a 
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better  position  than  as  an  alien  abroad.  Tbe  principle 
is  clearly  staled  by  Laban  (Gen.  29 19) :  •  U  is  better 
thai  I  give  her  10  thee  ihan  ihal  1  should  give  her  lo  a 
strange  man.'  Marriages  outside  Ihe  tnbe  occurred 
indeed,  bul  were  discouraged  (Gen.  2834/  27*6  Judg. 
143).  As  the  coherence  of  the  Iribe  depended  on  the 
sense  of  kinship  (see  Kinship),  it  was  also  really  best 
thai  marriage  relationships  should  not  be  entered  into 
with  other  Inbes,  at  the  risk  of  embarrassing  one's 
feeling  of  relationship  with  one's  own  Iribe.  The 
marriage  of  Moses  cannot  be  quoled  against  Ihis :  he 
was  a  fugitive  and  compelled  to  seek  (he  sheller  of 
another  bribe.  If,  loo.  the  genealogy-legend  allows 
Judah  and  others  to  make  marriages  with  Canaaniies, 
(his  is  in  fiill  agreement  with  what  we  know  to  have 
been  the  stale  of  matters  after  the  settlement,  but  proves 
nothing  as  regards  ancient  exogamy.  Tbe  many 
instances  of  marriages  of  kinsfolk  in  the  patriarchal 
history  show  Ihat  on  this  point  the  older  views  were 
different  from  those  which  afterwards  became  prevalent 
Abraham  married  his  half-sister  on  the  father's  side 
(nol  on  ihe  mother's  ;  see  Kinship  §  5/  ),  and  even  in 
David's  lime  such  a  marriage  in  the  king's  family  would, 
il  seems,  have  been  regarded  as  unusual,  indeed,  yel  nol 
as  wrong  or  reprehensible  (aS.  I813).  Moses  himself 
was  the  fruit  of  a  marriage  between  nephew  and 
(paternal)  aunl  (Nu.  2619,  P).  On  marriage  with  a 
father's  wife  (other  Iban  one's  own  mother}  see  below 
(S  7).  A  cousin  on  Ihe  father's  skle  was  considered  a 
particularly  eligible  bridegroom — a  view  Ihal  survives  lo 
Ihe  present  day  among  Ihe  Bedouins  and  partly  also 
among  the  Syrian  peasantry.  Compare  Ihe  cases  of 
Isaac  aod  Rebekah  (Gen.  344),  Jacob  and  Leah-Rachel 
(Geo.  29 19). 

(a)  Lattr. — At  Ihe  lime  when  ihe  patriarchal  history 
came  to  be  wTillen.  mailers  had  indeed  altered  in  one 
rcspecl ;  the  settlement,  and  tbe  changes  il  had  wrought 
in  Ihe  tribal  relationship,  bad  altered  the  ancieni  cuslom 
in  regard  to  marriages  also,  and  alliances  wilh  Cannan- 
iles  and  other  aliens  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  quite 
natural  (Judg.  36). 

In  the  posi4j(Llic  genealogy  of  David  we  lind  Ihe  ruune  of 
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foreigners — in  (be  recorded  teases  doubtless  under  some 
stipulation  thai  (he  husbands  should  make  Israel  iheir 
adopted  comilry.  Thus  Uriah  was  a  Hitlile  (a  S,  11 1). 
Jether,  the  husband  of  David's  sister  Abigail,  an 
Ishmaelite  (iCh.  2ij  against  aS.  17»5;  see  Jether). 
We  know  of  one  instance— doubtless  (here  were  many 
unrecorded — .in  which  an  Israelite  woman  married 
abroad  ;  Huram-aW,  the  Tynan  artificer,  was  the  son 
of  a  Hebrew  mother  (t  K.  7i4:  see  Hiram). 

Here  again  with  D  there  comes  in  a  change,  which 
allows  marriage  indeed  wilh  foreign  women  taken  in 
war  (D1.2I10/:}.  bul  forbids,  on  the  other  hand,  any 
marriage-alliance  with  Cannanites  (7t_f.)  or  with  other 
heathen    peoples   ('234  [i]/ ;   Ex.  34r5  has  probably 

religious  ;  such  women  mighl  seduce  iheir  biisbands  to 
idolatry.       It  is  conceivable    Ihal    in   actual   fact   this 

arisen  out  of  a  change  of  feeling  under  the  monarchy — 
friendly  tolerance  having  been  gradually  superseded  by 
flercc  anlipalby.  Whether  (his  be  so  or  not.  the  pro- 
hibition in  D  cannot  be  dissociated  from  a  certain 
panicularislic  narrowness.  We  are  no  longer  in  posses- 
sion of  the  reason  for  the  exemption  of  Edomites  and 
Egyptians  from  the  general  condemnation  (D(.23j/, 
[e/J).  Tha(  the  enforcemenl  of  the  precepts  of  D  mel 
with  much  opposition,  and  in  (he  flrst  instance  was  » 
3944 
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failure,  is  shown  by  the  nnrralive  in  EiraS/  (see 
Ezra). 

D  also  seeks  to  introduce  reforms  with  regard  to  Ihe 
marriage  of  related  persons.  It  expressly  prohibits 
marriage  wilh  a  father's  wife  (22y  [23i]  '27»),  with 
a  sister  or  half-sister  (27»),  or  wilh  a  mother-in-law 
(S7>3|-  Here  ag:ain  the  force  of  custom  proved  too 
strong  for  Ihe  law  ;  in  Eiekiel's  day  marriage  with  a 
alepraother.  with  a  daughter-in-law,  or  with  a  sister. 
seems  to  have  been  frequent  (Eiek.  22  ic/ ). 

P  places  among  Ihe  prohibited  degrees  marriage  with 
(i)  mother,  or  father's  wife  generally;  (s)  sister  and 
half-sister;  (3)  granddaughter;  (4}  maternal  and 
paiemal  aunt;  (;)  uncle's  wife  on  ihe  father's  side: 
(6)  mother-in-law;  (7)  daughter-in-law;  (8)  brother's 
wife;  (9)  iwo  sisters  at  the  same  time  (Lev.]86-ia; 
cp  20ri^).  The  prohibition  of  marriage  with  a 
daughter  has  no  doubt  fallen  out  by  a  copyist's  careless- 
ness. Marriage  is  permitted  between  uncle  and  niece, 
between  nephew  and  widow  of  uncle  on  the  mother's 
side,  and  between  cousins.  On  the  whole  these  ordi- 
nances come  very  near  the  prescriptions  of  pre- 
Islamic  Arab  cuslom  which  were  made  statutory  by 
Mohammed. 

Here  again  the  motives  of  the  legislation  are  not  quite 
apparent  From  what  has  been  said  above  on  the 
custom  of  old  Israel  il  is  evident  Ihat  the  prohibitions 
cannot  rest  on  Ihe  view  that  what  they  prohilwl  is 
destniciive  of  the  essence  of  blood-relationship :  just 
as  liltle  can  [hey  rest  on  a  perception  of  the  iniurious 
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I  olher  prohibitions  with  which  they  appear  to  be 
classed,  it  is  enough  to  quote  the  words  of  Am.  2?, 
a  man  and  his  father  '  go  unlo  the  same  maid,  to 
profane  the  name'  of  Yahwi.  which  doubtless  imply 
the  formation  of  some  unholy  bond  between  father  and 
son.  With  rq;ard  to  levirate  marriages  (see  below. 
3  S)  no  reason  is  apparent  why  they  should  have 
been  abolished  on  moral  grounds ;  here  again  it 
is   highly  probable   that  some  religious  idea  was  at 

As  10  the  marriage-festivities  our  information  is  but 
'  and  characteristic  feature 
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inHiiHSB.  ^npg  of  oiarriage  as  an  admiision  of  the 
bride  into  the  clan  of  her  husband  found  expression. 
In  wedding  attire  (ls.91io:  see  Dfess).  and  accom- 
panied by  his  friends  (Judg.  14  n  /■ ;  cp  Jn.  899  and 
paralL ),  Ihe  bridegroom  marched  on  Ihe  festal  day  to 
the  house  of  the  bride.  Thence  she  was  led.  in  bridal 
garments,  but  veiled  (Jer,  Sji  Is.  40 18.  etc. ).  accompanied 
by  her  Lompanions  as  Ihe  bridegroom  was  by  his  (Ps. 
45)4  [■;]),  10  his  parent's  house  (Jer.TjilSq  ^SioCant. 
36jf ).  ll  was  no  doubl  al  eventide  and  by  the  light  of 
torches  that  such  processions  were  held  (Ml.  251^^). 
Occasionally — but  this  was  rare — the  bride  was  led  to 
meet  the  Inidegroom  (1  Macc.9]7/.).  The  custom 
□ow  is  for  Ihe  guests  in  ihe  procession  to  sing  songs 
in  praise  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  this  may 
well  have  descended  from  antiquity :  indeed,  the  Song 
of  Salomon  may  perhaps  be  formed  out  of  a  collection 
of  such  marriage  lays  (see,  further.  Cantici.es,  Danc- 
ing).  and  in  Ps.  46  we  have  a  song  composed  for  and 
sung  at  Ihe  marriage  of  a  king.  In  the  bridegroom's 
house  was  then  held  ihe  great  nuptial  feast,  which  with 
the  rich  and  great  might  last  for  seven,  or  even  fourteen, 
days  (Gen.  203/  Judg.  14i>i;  Tob.  810).  The  same 
cuslom  of  fetching  the  bride  existed  also  among  the 
ancient  Arabs,  though  as  a  rule  without  the  pomp  thai 
was  customary  with  the  Israelites— a  survival  perhaps 
from  the  days  of  marriage  by  capture  (Robertson  Smith. 
/Tilts.  81),  The  consummaiion  of  the  marriage  was  in 
the  home  of  the  bridegroom  ;  among  Hebrews  and  Arabs 
this,  was  r^arded  as  the  more  civilised  arrangement ; 
otherwise  the  bride  was  regarded  as  a  mere  captive  about 
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whom  lillle  ceremony  was  observed  (We.  GGjI,  1893, 

As  a  valuable  chattel  (to  say  the  least)  of  her  husband 
(see  Familv.  9  4)  ihe  wife  was  carefully  kxiked  after. 
Of  Ihe  strict  isolation  observed  Ihrough- 
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innermost  part  of  the  house  their  own  apartments  to 
which  access  was  noi  permiited  to  men  (Judg.  IB .  IB9). 
or,  in  the  case  of  wealthy  people  or  people  of  rank, 
Ihey  had  a  separate  house  to  themselves  (aS,  13; 
1  K.T8  a  K.2415  E:sth.2)i4).  This,  however,  does 
noi  hinder  them  from  taking  part  in  the  ordinary  duties 
of  the  household  ;  they  spin,  sew,  weave,  make  gar- 
ments, fetch  water,  bake  bread,  and  lend  Ihe  flocks 
and  herds(Gen.299Ex.2.SiS,2.9  8t3aS.13aProv. 
31  laf. ).  They  are  not  shut  off  from  the  outside  world 
of  men,  and  they  even  take  part  in  feasts  (Kx.  21 »  Dl. 
25  T.  Ruth  25/;  .S.8..  aS.20.6  MlOb.  I246  267 
Lk.  IO3S  Jn.2iX  4;}.  Women  and  girls  shared  in 
public  rejoicings  with  song  and  dance  (Ex.  16»/.  Judg. 
ie.7  1S.I86/;  Judg21.9ir).  Whilst,  however, 
fidelity  on  the  husband's  pan  was  in  no  way  enforced, 
law  and  custom  were  very  strict  as  regarded  the  wife 
(cpDt.  229i).  Adultery  on  her  port  was  by  very  ancient 
tisage  punishable  by  stoning  (Dt.22»/  ;  cpEzek.  ISts 
Jn.  8;  j).  unless,  indeed,  Ihe  injured  husband  (as  he  was 
entitled  to  do)  took  the  vindication  of  his  honour  into 
his  own  hand.  A  like  punishment  befell  the  wife  who 
at  her  marriage  was  found  not  to  have  been  a  virgin 
(Dt.  22ji)— a  ctisloro  which  is  10  be  interpreted  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  punishment  for  transgression  on  the 
part  of  a  beirolhed  maiden  (see  FAMILY.  §  4).  tlow 
fierce  was  the  jealousy  with  which  men  regarded  their 
wives  is  shown  by  the  laws  which  sought  lo  protect 
women  against  false  accusations,  and  by  Ihe  very  in- 
adequacy of  these  laws.  One  of  them  punishes  falsf 
accusations  brought  against  a  wife  with  a  money  fine 
and  withdrawal  of  Ihe  right  of  divorce  (Dt.22i3^); 
another,  no  less  naively  conceived,  lets  the  man  go 
free  even  after  false  accusation — he  can  compel  his  wife 
lo  submit  10  the  ordeal  of  jealousy  (see  Jeaumisv), 
but,  whatever  the  result.  '  Ihe  man  shall  be  free  from 
blame'  (Nu.  6ii->>).  ■  MistrusI  and  jealousy,  not 
about  love  but  about  a  property-right,  are  conspicuous 
characteristics  of  the  Arabs'  (We.,  /.£.,  448).  This 
is  to  a  considerable  d^ree  true  of  the  Hebrews  also^ 
Yet.  in  spile  of  all  this  strictness,  the  prophets  have 
lo  raise  a  continual  protest  against  ihe  prevalence  of 
adultery  (Jer.79  23.oHos.4aMal.3s,  and  often}. 

The  man  who  owns  his  wife  as  a  chattel  con  on  the 
same  pritkciple  own  as  many  as  he  pleases— as  many, 

"•  ""y*'*"^'  and  keep.  The  luxury  of  a  great  harem 
was  of  course  atlainable  only  by  the  wealthy.  These, 
so  far  as  we  can  judge,  made  ample  use  of  their 
privilege :  witness  the  notices  about  Gideon's  seventy 
sons  (Judg.  830  9a).  David's  wives  (a  S.  6 13  etc.), 
Solomon's  hatem  (1  K.ll.^),  and  ihe  like.  The 
law  of  the  kingdom  forbidding  the  possession  of  many 
wives  has  manifestly  a  side-reference  lo  the  actual  king 
(Dt.  17 17).  The  Talmudists  formulate  the  rule  that  no 
Jew  may  have  more  than  fotu-  wives ;  kings  may  have 
al  the  most  eighteen.  The  ordinary  Israelite  at  all 
time*,  like  the  modern  Syrian  peasant,  would  doubtless 
have  10  be  content  with  one  secondary  wife  in  addition 
to  Ihe  principal  wife,  or  at  most  with  two  wives.  The 
last-named  arrangement  seems  to  receive  the  sanction 
of  widely-dilfused  custom  (iS.li  Dt.  21 15  iCh.243: 
cp  the  case  of  Jacob).  When  the  first  wife  proved 
childless,  polreamy,  to  this  extent  at  least,  was  regarded 
as  a  necessity.      TTie  examples  of  Sarah,  of  Leah,  and  of 

IhiouKhoul  Ihe  whole  oF  the  ^t>,  for  sntisfying  curiosity  u 
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Rachel,  show  haw  little  the  amour  froprt  of  the  chlld- 
lesi  wife  wu  wountled  bf  any  5uch  arrangemenl. 

To  turn  to  the  other  side  of  ihe  picture :  polygamy 
carried  with  it  its  owD  hardships  and  inconveniences. 
The  lot  of  Ihe  childless  wife,  when  she  bad  lo  live  unda 
the  sanK  roof  with  the  mother  of  sons,  was  h»td  ( i  S. 
li^).  Even  the  concubine  was  sometimes  known 
to  exalt  herself  over  the  wife  (Gen.  104^;  cp  Gen.  30), 
and  the  situation  was  not  always  so  simple  as  in  the 
case  of  Sarah  and  Hagar.  where  the  mistress  could 
lend  her  rival  away ;  more  usually  she  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  submit.  Very  eloquent  are  the  words 
thai  the  language  provides  for  the  two  wives — ^nsinM, 
Skahdh.  'the  loved  one.'  and  iMiir,  H^nUdk.  '  the  hated 
one.'  The  later  legislation  found  it  necessary  to  inter- 
vene on  behalf  of  the  superseded  wife  (Dt.  21 15-17). 
The  prohibition  of  the  old  practice  of  marrying  two 

intended  to  obviate  the  subversion  of  sisterly  relations 
through  jealousy.  Such  also  is  the  drift  of  the  whale 
development  towards  the  mont^amy  which,  if  never 
legally  insisted  or.  was  yet  so  extensively  praclisEd  in 
the  end.  Gen.2i8/.  unmistakably  discloses  the  view 
that  monogamy,  property  speaking,  is  the  normal 
arrangement.  \Mien  the  prophets  represent  the  relation 
of  Vahw*  to  his  people  under  the  figure  of  a  marriage, 
it  is  of  course  a  monogamous  marriage  that  is  thought 
of :  for  Yahwi  had  entered  into  no  similar  relation  with 
any  other  nation  besides  Israel.      Finally,  the  praise  of 

references  to  woman  and  to  marriage,  both  here  and 
in  Ecclesiasticus  (Ps.l2S  Prov.124  18»  19Tt  SlioX 
Ecclus.25i  S  2Si/  M  etc.),  show  that  the  practical 
wisdom  of  the  later  age  had  settled  that  mon<^amy  was 
Ihe  only  ideal  kind  of  marringe. 

The  woman  being  a  man's  property,  his  right  to 
divorce  her  follou-s  as  a  matter  of  courae.      As  in  doing 

s  done  either  to  her  or  to  her  family. 
The  divorcfe  returns  to  her  family  and  can,  if  circum- 
stances favour,  be  married  a  second  time  from  there. 
No  moral  stigma  of  any  kind  arises  from  the  mere 
fact  of  her  being  divorced.      Yet,  we  cnn  well  suppose 

disposed  to  look  with  disfavour  upon  such  treatment, 
and  the  account  which  the  husband  was  bound  to  take 
of  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  wife's  blood-relations 
(see  above,  §  a)  laid  from  the  very  banning  a  con- 
siderable restraint  upon  absolute  freedom  of  divorce. 
The  deutcronomic  law  has  unmistakably  the  intention 
of  limiting  in  some  degree  the  liberty  too  frequently 
exercised,  without  at  the  same  time  ctmailing  in  any 
respect  the  rights  of  the  husband. 

The  eiprejuon  1)1  niTf,  'irniati  ildidr{fiM  '  unclnnnejj,' 
RV  'iiniecmiy  thin^')  can  hardly  be  uken.  with  Ihe  Hricter 
jcbool  of  Shamnui,  m  the  elhical  lenteand  inlerpretnliu  mean- 
ing uncluitiiy(ihauKh  (his  J4  certainly  favoured  by^uch  adfUil 
as  the  gnng  fonh  with  uncuvend  head) :  had  the  Liw  intended 
nich  a  very  contiderable  conailmenl  or  the  general  rielil  of  the 

to  bive  been  ttated  in  much  more  definile  (emit. 

Some  restriction,  however,  was  at  the  same  time  Laid 
npon  divorce  by  the  mere  fact  that  a  writing  ('  bill  of 
divorcement')  was  now  required  by  law  {Dl.'Hif.). 
Further,  it  is  enacted  in  D  that  Ihe  divorced  wife,  if, 
Hfter  divorce,  she  has  married  again  and  been  separated 
from  the  second  husliand  in  turn  by  divorce  or  by  his 
death,  cannot  again  be  taken  back  in  marriage  by  her 
first  husband.  The  old  practice  as  to  this  was  quite 
different  (Hos.  Sj;  cp  3  S,  Su),  and  was  similar  10  the 
old  Arab  custom  ;  the  Koran  in  fact  lays  it  down  as  a 
condition  that  Ihe  wife  can  be  taken  bock  only  if  in  the 
interval  she  has  been  the  wife  of  another  man.  The 
manifest  purpose  of  D  and  of  the  Koran  alike  is  to  put 
some  kind  of  cheek  upon  rash  and  inconsiderate  divorce. 
Lastly.  D  withdrew,  as  a  penalty.  Ihe  husband's  right 
of  divorce  in  two  cases — those,  namely,  in  which  be  hnd 
»9*7 
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falsely  accused  his  wife  of  not  having  been  a  virgin  when 
he  married  her  (Dt.22ig).  or  in  which  he  had  been 
compelled  to  marry  a  virgin  whom  he  had  wronged 
(Dt.223e).  This  last  innovation  in  the  law  is  abo 
directly  contiary  to  the  ancient  practice,  which  did  not 
even  demand  marriage  as  a  compensation  lor  the  injury 
done.  Here  also  we  see  the  advance  we  have  already 
noted,  point  by  point,  towards  the  securing  of  a  higher 
position  for  the  wife.  Mai.  2  (see  MALACHl.  Sg  a.  4)con- 
demns  divorce  in  the  strongest  terms.  The  wife  is  Ihe 
motha  of  '  seed  of  God ' :  if  there  are  children  the  end 
of  marriage  has  been  fulfilled.  It  is  to  Yahwj:  a  hateful 
thing  that  a  man  should  put  away  the  wife  of  his  youth 
and  the  mother  of  his  children  simply  because  she  has 
grown  old  and  has  ceased  to  be  personally  attractive.' 

The  right  of  divorce  belongs  of  course  only  to  the 
husband.  Thewifehas  no  means  of  freeing  herselffrom 
her  husband,  apart  from  the  means  employed  also  by 
the  Arabs— namely  10  make  hersdf  so  objectionable  10 
her  husband  as  to  force  him  to  send  her  away.  We  do 
not  know  whether  a  thing  of  common  occurrence  among 
the  Arabs  ever  happened  also  among  the  Hebrews — 
that  a  man  sent  his  wife  away  at  her  own  request  or  at 
the  request  of  her  relations  on  repayment  of  the  mohar. 
Salome  Ihe  daughter  of  Herod  might  Uke  the  freedom 
of  sending  a  bill  of  divorce  to  her  husband  Costabaros  ; 
but  this  was  condemned  as  a  foreign  indecency  (Jos. 
^«/.XV.7.e). 

Traces  of  evidence  are  not  wanting  that  with  the 
older  Hebrews,  as  with  the  Arabs  before  Mohammed,  a 
T  indowa.  "'^"''  "i'^o*  could  be  inherited  exactly 
like  his  other  property.  The  grasping 
Reuben — so  ran  the  legend — sought  to  seize  this  inheri- 
tance even  in  his  father's  lifetime  (Gen.  35"):  'he 
rebellious  Absalom  comes  forward  publicly  as  heir  and 
successor  lo  his  father  by  taking  possession  of  his  harem 
(aS.16«.^)— an  act  which  does  not  in  itself  at  all 
shock  the  moral  sense  of  the  people.  Abner  by  appro- 
priating Saul's  concubine  Rizpah  infringed  the  rights  of 
I^bosheth  (a  S,  87^^) ;  and  when  Adonijah  asks  the 
hand  of  Abishng  he  is  asking  a  portion  of  the 
inheritance  of  Solomon,  who  at  once  infers  his  ulterior 
designs  (i  K.  2n  ;  cpc.  ij).  As  already  said,  in  spite 
of  the  deuteronomic  prohibition  such  marriages  of  son 
with  step-mother  were  nol  unusual  down  to  ELzekJel's 
lime  |Eiek.22io).  The  genealogical  register  of 
Chronicles  mentions  a  further  case :  Caleb  marries 
Ephrath.  the  wife  of  his  lather  (i  Ch.2346;  We.. 
DiGinU  14;  seeCALEB,  EPHRATH,  3).  Ontbekindred 
subject  of  levirate  marriage,  see  below.  %  8. 

This  inheritance  of  widou-s.  however,  was  by  no 
means  a  general  custom  in  historical  times.  As  a  rule 
the  lot  d!  the  widow  is  even  harder  than  that  of  the 
divorce.  It  was  always  open  to  her,  indeed,  to 
go  back  to  her  family ;   but  it  is  nol  lo  be  supposed 

interests  itself  10  the  utmost  on  her  behalf.  Judgment 
must  be  executed  for  her  justly,  with  fairness  and 
promptitude  (Dt.  lOiB  24i7  27 19  :  cp  the  corresponding 
exhortations  of  the  prophets.  !s.  1 17  IOj  Jer.76  22j 
etc. ).  Widows  are  to  be  bidden  as  guests  to  the 
sacrificial  meals  and  feosu  {Dt.  U14  I6ti  14  26ii/); 
the  gleanings  of  the  fields  and  vineyards  and  oliveyards 
are  to  be  left  for  them  (24i»->i:  cp  Ruth  as).  Of 
their  remarriage  the  law  says  nothing,  except  in  the 
case  of  levlrale  marriage.  Later  usage  seems,  however, 
to  have  conceded  to  the  widow  certain  claims  over  the 
property  of  her  deceased  husband  ;  the  rabbins  laid 
down  very  exact  rules  as  to  this  (cp  Selden,  De  succea. 
ad  Ugem  hibr.  in  iena  dtfunct.;  Saalschiiti.  Mos.  Recht, 

proved  ineffective.  We  need  only  reviall  the  praclke  in  the 
lime  of  Chriu.  which  <nu  entirety  in  accnn]  »ii>i  the  uhool  of 

to  which  divorce  wa«  left  open  to  any  man  on  any  ground  he 
chose,  alihouieh  specially  (of  course)  on  the  around  of  mlicooduct 
(cp  alio  Ecclus.  Tm  !&  ^  42  9X 
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831  ff.  860/).  On  widows'  gannenti  see  Mourning 
Customs. 

As  a  relic  of  the  ancient  right  to  inherit  the  widow — a 
righl  which  belonged  10  the  son  or  rather  lo  the  agnates 
_   T*wiT»t«  — '*"  ^slon*  of  levirate  marriage  (which  i 
**™»*»  no,  exclusively  Israelitish)  survived  dowi 
■'*"■«'■   even  lopcB[^«iliC  times.     D,  which  elevate: 
the  cuslom  into  a  law,  enacts  that   when  a  man  die 
without  sons  (not  without  children,  as  the  Jews  nflerwards 
read   it,  Ml.  22i4)  his  brother  must  marry  the  wic' 
The  first  son  of  this  marriage  shall  be  reckoned 
son  of  the  deceased  brother,  so  that  his  name  be 
blotted  out  of  Israel   (DlSSs/).      In  this   form  the 
tow  essentially  changes  the  old  custom.      The  story  of 
Jtidah  and  Tamar  (Gen.  38.  esp.  v.  16)  shows  tha 
certain    circumstances — namely,    when    there    was 
brother — it  became  the  duty  erf  the  Dither  of  the  dead 
■nan  10  come  forward  and  marry  his  daughter-in-l 
What  seems  plain  from  this  narrative — that  it  relate 
■  duty  involved  in  the  right  of  agnates  to  inherit- 
confirmed  by  the  book  of  Ruth.     The  whole  eoursi 
■he  story  \XK  rests  upon  the  postulate  that  the  agnate 

together  with  the  land  of  the  deceased  ;  and  in  point  of 
bet  the  story  deals  with  somewhat  remote  kinsmen. 
This  certainly  is  in  accordance  with  the  older  use^  The 
ttory,  however,  goes  on  to  represent  the  whole  as  a. 
right  of  inheritance  which  the  man  can  relinqviish  if  he 
dioose.  Over  against  this  would  be  the  corresponding 
right  of  the  woman  to  refuse  the  marriage  and  to  go 
back  to  her  own  relations  instead  (as  Orpah  does). 
Ancient  custom,  however,  so  far  as  eihibiied  in  Gen. 
8S,  would  seem  not  lo  sanction  withdrawal  on  any 
pretest  whatever.  Which  of  the  two  representations  is 
Ihe  correct  one  we  have  no  means  of  delonnining  :  they 
will  harmonise  in  the  end.  if  we  are  allowed  to  suppose 
■hat  only  the  remoter  agnates  had  the  right  of  refusal. 
The  origin  of  this  compulsory  character,  which  certainly 
did  not  attach  10  lite  original  right  of  inheritance, 
will  appear  later. 

According  to  D,  the  purpose  of  the  whole  custom  is 
that  Ihe  man's  name  be  not  blotted  out  of  Israel.  This 
is  certainly,  in  Ihe  sense  which  Ihe  law  attaches  to  it, 

lion.  For  what  D  has  in  view  is  the  preservation  of  Ihe 
family  property.  When  the  first  son  of  a  levirate 
marriage  is  reckoned  son  of  the  deceased  brother  he 
becomes  thereby  his  heir,  he  inherils  the  land,  not  of 
his  actual  father  bul,  ol  the  deceased.  The  eRect  of 
this  is  not  only  that  the  family  property  is  prevented 
from  passing  into  the  hands  (rf'  outsiders,  but  also,  in 
particular,  that  il  is  preserved  as  such,  and  the  family 
belonging  to  il  does  not  die  out.  An  interest  of  this 
kind — to  secure  the  continuance  of  Ihe  property  not 
only  wilhin  the  clan  but  also  as  an  independent  family 
property — can,  of  course,  have  come  into  being  only 
in  connectioti  with  questions  of  landed  property,  in 
other  words,  after  the  settlement.  The  same  efibrt  led 
on  another  side  10  this,  that  anyone  who  found  himself 
compelled  to  sell  his  land  alwap  retained  a  right  of 
redemption  and  preemption — which  right  also  passed 
over  to  the  agnates  entitled  lo  inherit  (Jer.  32S^ ).  In 
fhe  slory  of  Ruth  this  is  also  what  we  find  ;  the  near 
kinsman.  the^W(see  Gokl),  must  first  buy  back  the 
alienated  land  in  virtue  of  his  right  of  inheritance  and 
redemption  (Ruth  43.^). 

Wiih  P  also  this  preservation  of  landed  property 
within  Ihe  family  is  the  one  consideration  present  in  its 
revision  of  Ihe  older  taw  (see  below.  9  a).  It  is 
noticeable  that  in  Ruth  a  somewhat  different  matter 
Is  placed  in  the  foreground  as  the  object  primarily 
aimed  at.  Naomi's  purpose  is  not  lo  secure  posterity 
for  her  son,  bul  to  gain  a  husband  for  her  step-daughter  ; 
not  the  continuance  of  Ihe  name  of  Mahlon,  but  the 
well-being  of  Ruth  is  her  real  desire  (\n g.  3,).  The 
first  son  of  the  marriage  actually  is  in  Ihe  end  regarded, 
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nol  as  the  son  of  Ruth's  first  husband,  bul  as  Ihe  son  of 
his  real  &ther  Boaz.  Here  loo  we  doubtless  have  a  cor- 
rect reminiscence.      In  the  old  law  about  the  right  of 

contemplated  that  Ihe  heir  should  in  all  cases  himself 
marry  the  widow  ;  it  was  open  to  him  to  marry  her  lo 
another  man.  To  Ihe  right  of  inheritance,  however,  was 
always  attached  the  corresponding  duty  of  caring  for  the 
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looked  upon  only  as  a  burden,  she  was  simply  neglected. 
So  with  Tamar,  and  so  with  Ruth  (We..  t.c.  456,  and 
compare  what  has  been  said  already  as  to  the  lot  of 
widows),  Judah  nevertheless — notwithstanding  alt 
his  neglect — holds  fasl  by  his  rights  ;  if  Tamar  has  gone 
aslray  with  a  man  of  another  clan,  she  has  been  guilty 
of  •  adultery '  (Gen.  38  ai  /: ). 

The  reckoning  of  the  son  of  such  a  marriage  to  the 

not  an  innovation  of  D.  In  D,  however,  it  has  under- 
gone a  not-unimportanl  alteration  ;  in  Gen,  38g  all  the 
children  (not  only  the  first  son)  are  to  be  reckoned 
to  the  dead  man.  Modern  scholars  explain  this  for 
the  most  pan  from  ancestor-worship.  The  dead  child- 
less man  has  his  right  to  have  this  ordinance  observed 
(Gen.38B/),  and  it  is  tor  contempt  of  il  that  God 
slays  Onan.  What  the  dead  man  is  defrauded  of 
by  iia  non-observance  is  the  reverence  and  worship  of 
his  posterity  (cp  aS.lSiS).  Slade  ((7/l3»4)  points 
out  that  marriages  of  this  kind  are  customary  preciBcly 
among  those  peoples  who  have  aneeslor-worship  also — 
Indians,  Persians,  Afghans,  and  so  forth.  It  was  when 
the  religious  con^deralion  was  added  that  the  right  of 
inheriting  (which  resulted  from  Ihe  very  nature  of  baal- 
marriage)  became  also  a  duty.  It  is  nol  necessary 
therefore  to  resort,  wilh  Robertson  Smith,  lo  an  old 
form  of  polyandry  for  an  exptanalion  (see  Kinship, 
l-o). 

D,  for  whom  Ihe  old  religious  meaning  of  the  matter 
has  become  obscured,  is  able  on  that  account  to  relax 
Ihe  stringency  of  Ihe  demand  and  give  release  from  it 
under  certain  conditions.  The  refusal  lo  comply  with 
it  brings,  however,  open  shame  lolhe  unwilling  brother- 
in-law.  The  practice  here  referred  lo,  which  is  of  veiy 
great  antiquity  and  nol  quile  rightly  understood  by  D, 
again  clearly  exhibits  the  ancient  connection  with  the 
right  of  inheriting.  The  contemned  sister-in-law  is  to 
go  up  to  the  place  of  justice  before  the  competent  court 
(the  elders  of  Ihe  eiiy)  and.  loosing  her  brolher.in-law's 
shoe  from  off  his  foot,  is  to  spit  in  his  face,  saying  'So 
shall  it  be  done  unto  the  man  that  will  not  build  up  his 
brother's  house,'  and  ever  afier  his  family  is  to  be  called 
the  barefoot  family.  This  loosing  of  the  shoe  was, 
according  to  Ruth  47,  customary  at  every  Iransaction 
in  landed  property.  The  Seller  gave  his  shoe  to  the 
buyer  in  token  of  renuncialion  of  his  right  in  the 
object  sold  (see  Shof.s,  ^  4),     So,  i      " 
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whole  family. 

In  process  of  time  this  class  of  marriages  underwent 
still  further  restrictions,  when  daughters  became  capable 
of  inheriting  in  default  of  sons.  Henceforward  they 
could  be  thought  of  only  in  cases  where  there  were  no 
children  at  all :  for  to  marry  the  widow  when  the 
inheritance  had  fallen  to  the  daughters  was  not  in  con- 
object  of  keeping  the  property  within  Ihe  clan  was 
secured  by  prohibiting  heiresses  from  marrj'ing  outsiders. 
Such  becomes  Ihe  law  io  P  (Nu.27i},  and  m.trriage 
with  abrolber-in-law  is  forbidden  as  incestuous  (Lev. 
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18i6  20>i  ;  see  above.  §  a).     Whatci 
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•.  UUntura.  1S36.    Or 


impbed  al  all  points.      In  this  respecl 
law  (cpMt.  2-214)' 

r..  itn:   Bmaiy,  Dl  Hibr^Uviralti.  1835  ;  Ktdi- 
,  the  cusioirs  of  Ihe  Syrian  fcllatiTn 
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iSOK,  pp.   iji^;  1000.  pp.    171^;  190 r    pp.  xff.  16 
Hebrews,"  LfpittcMi,  il^^ff.  \.  b. 

KABS'  HILL  (Ap[6]iOt   nftfOt  [Ti-  WH]}.  Acis 
17b  AV,  RV  Aheomcus  ii.v.\. 

K  (Kjpn'?.  perhaps  MaAHCE&p  [BKAl/] : 
\|,  one  of  the  '  seven  princes'  at  ilie  court 
of  Ahasueras  (Esther  1 14).  His  name  (with  which  ep 
Mbrks)  has  been  connected  with  Old  Persian  Marduniya 
— i.e..  Mirdonius  (Ihe  name  of  the  commander  al 
Maraihon).  Compare  also  the  Mardi  and  Matdanies 
(Herod.lus  7M-  Marquan  {Fund.  69),  howei'er. 
suggesu  ¥roa  and  compares  the  name  Hiarltapot  (Dio 
Cass.  87ai).      Some  scepticism,  however,  is  justified  (see 

ESTHEH.   %  3;    PURIM,   g  6). 

WtlUtHAT.      For— I.  -^pBS,  tifiiar.  Jer.Sli?  Nah. 

ai7RV,  and 
J.  TBS  iJ/Wr,  Juiig.Bi4RV('iiiirah»l's>uff'),>mSciiiBEi 

and  for 
3.  O'lTjO'ST,  3  K.  2(«  AVmc.,  sn  Executioner  <t) 
MABTSA.  (MftpOA  (Ti.  WH].  S  57  ;  Aram.  WnQ. 

'lady,'  'mistress'},  sister  of  Mary,  and  friend  of  Jesus 

■•'    lOiS^.  Jii.li.X  12i). 


'Martha-   ii    pr«ly   comnKiii    in    ihe    Tslnnid    (Zun 
H:*ri/?MiiWa.irow'.  WrW.  Si4  *,  and  cp  O^-  -  - 

Epiph.  Hfr,  \Vt),      In  the  Ar" 
1.  Num.    in  P^  11.  of  the  CIS  we  lind 


tfu  Mar'ui 


of  thcM  would  probably  be  Latiniied  u  Muiui.  tlie  laitir  as 
Martha.  By  a  eurious  .coincidence  Martha  wu  Ihe  name  of 
the  Syrian  propheteu  who  accompanied  Martus  in  hi4  decinive 
-unpaignin  Provence  apitut^ihe^Cimbri  and^Teufona  (Plul. 
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.     Thele)[endi>re>pe<:ting 
."cp'LEp'i«HYri  s!  "«fr'MAHV,  I  Jt. 
(a)  InLk.lOjB/.,  we  are  lold  that,  as  they  journeyed. 
Jesus  and  his  disdpli  '  .         .>. 
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course  itol  Bethany,  cp  Lk.  I999)  wl 
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whose  sister,  named  Mary,  instead  of  helping  Martha  in 
preparing  the  meat,  'sat  at  the  Lord's  feel  and  heard 
his  word.'  WH  (so.  too.  B  Weiss)  give  Ihe  followir^g 
as  the  best  supported  reading  of  the  answer  of  Jt-sus 
to  Martha's  complaint :  '  Martha.  Martha,  thou  art 
careful  and  troubled  about  many  things  but  there  is  need 
of  few  things,  or  of  one  {i\lyair  Ii  iarir  >^la  J|  irbf 
Mo^KO^  yip),  for  Mary  has  chosen  the  good  part,  one 
which  will  not  be  taken  away  from  her,'  The  TR, 
however,  to  which  TrcKclles  and  Tischendorf  adhere, 

is  need  of  one  thing'  (^;'ii  U  ion  Jjula) — i.e.,  of 
only  one  thing.  The  taller  reading  seems  to  have 
b^n  framed  out  of  regard  to  Christian  supernaluralism. 
which  took  offence  at  the  suggestion  of  a  few  thitii-s 
(plural)  being  really  needful.  The  reading,  'of  few 
things,  or  of  one,'  which  Plummer  {SL  Lute,  agaj  by 
no  means  makes  prolxible,  seems  to  stand  midway  be- 
tween the  original  reading  and  the  more  definite  reading 
which  afterwards  became  pievalent,  and  the  ori(^na1 
test  probably  read,  'there  is  need  of  few  things.'  The 
idea  that  '  few  dishes '  are  meant,  Ihough  supported  by 
many  Greek  and  some  modern  interpreters,  is  unsatis- 
factory. The  'few  things'  must  surely  be  those  of 
which  Jesus  speaks  in  the  'Sermon  on  the  Mount.'  and 
of  which  he  saj-s  that  they  are  not  to  cause  us  any  anxiety, 
395  « 
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Jesus  was  presumably,  according  to  the  intention  of  Ihe 
evangelist,  speaking  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The 
passage  is  a  gentle  reminder  that  man's  earthly  wants 
are  few,  abd  that,  having  a  Father  in  heaven,  men  need 
mil  tie  aniious  about  these  wants,  and  Ihe  -good  part' 
chosen  by  Mary  is  a  share  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  It 
is  also  probable  that  the  answer  assigned  to  Jeius  is 
a  combination  of  [wo  sayings,  one  relative  to  the  many 
and  the  few  things,  and  the  other  relaii>-e  to  the  truly 
good  possession  (cp  Ps.  166).  These  sayings  were  both 
floating  in  tradition,  when  the  stoiy  received  its  present 
form,  and  to  understand  Lk.  104i/  we  must  analyse  it 
into  its  two  component  parts. 

A  Dutch  critic,  reviling  a  very  old  interpretation, 
supposes  that,  though  very  possibly  historical,  the  in- 
between  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  faith  and  a  Judaising 
doctrine  of  works  (Scholten,  Hcl  Pautiniick  Evangdii. 
334).      But  this  presupposes  the  reading  iirln. 

(i)  In  Jn.  1 1 1  s  "9.  etc. ,  we  hear  again  of  '  Martha  and 
Mary'  Id.  i;|  or  of  '  Mary  and  her  sister  Martha'  (f. ') ; 
but  their  house  is  in  the  '  village  of  Bethany. ' 

There  is  a  certain  similarity  between  the  descriptions 
of  Martha  in  Lk.  and  Jn.  respeetii-ely.  In  both  ^^a^ha 
afqxars  as  a  devoted  friend  of  Jesus,  though  there  is 
tiothiiig  in  Lk.  to  suggest  that  Martha  ri^rded  Jesus 
as  more  than  a  great  teacher  of  the  things  concerning 
'  the  kingdom,-  whereas  in  Jn.  she  professes  her  belirf 
in  Jesus  as  '  the  Christ,  the  son  of  God. '  In  both,  too, 
Martha  is  the  more  forward  of  Ihe  sisters.      '  Martha  was 


IS  she  I 


itjes, 


Martha,  the  sister  of  him  Ihnl  was  dead,  saith  to  him. 
Lord.  .  .  .  he  hath  been  dead  four  days. '  And  though 
nothing  is  said  of  hospitality  in  Jn.  11,  the  omission  is 
repaired  in  Jn.  ]2i,  where  we  are  loU  that  '  they  made 
him  a  supper,  and  Martha  ministered.' 

The  great  difference  in  Ihe  ^\arx  of  residence  usinied  to 

discuued-    The  question  ii  complicated— for  thoH  al  1eau,>«ha 

eyan«l'ik'l  iradT^-h^e'tSr'ihftlv.^  Jn'.,  Xo"diH-« 
so  widely  as  to  the  place  of  reiddeece  of  Ibe  two  stolen,  diAer  in 

^^(f.T*W°n-"^'"),  which l^*^^  by IT^-^in^l^a^^^ 


UABT 

Nam 

(Ilj^). 

I.  Mother  0 

JESUS  (38  3-3S). 

^fk.  and  Lk.  (II  4.6). 
r*n«.logia(|j). 

FugrthOo.pel(|to). 

Mi.l.i*(Hij-,isX 

lory(l  iB). 

LifeofMan-(l.9> 

k.         L!l^!^ili.iS.''« 
LiteratncedM). 

Other  Maries  (§§  33-18). 

a.  Motherorjaniesandjci«»       ;.  Marv  Magdalene (|  96X 

3.  Mary^anpai(|J4).  7-   Mary  of  Rom.  1»0  (|  iB). 

4.  Sister  of  Martha  (|  j;)- 

MapiAM,  in    the  LXX   the  name  of  the  sister  of 
Moses    (see    Miriam).    reapEiears    in    Ihe    NT    as   a 
_.         ,  woman's  name.      One  Grsecised  form  is 

1.  BtymolOCT.  ^^^  (we  8  2).  anoiher  is  yiapid^^)!,. 
used  bv  Joscphus.  All  forms  agree  in  having  a  in  the 
first  syllable.  According  to  the  Mnssorah  to  Ihe  Targum 
ofOnkelosfed.  Berhner,  1875)  on  En.  15io.  Mariam  was 


™any  ci 


Thus 
11  which  MT  has  prcserv 


.,L,ooglc 
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later  pronunciatioii  {Miriam).     Hebrew  analogies  point 
to  the  change  from  a  to  i.  not  conversely  from  i  to  a. 

It  was  accordingly  quite  proper  that,  from  the  earliest 
Christian  limes,  when  the  aymology  of  the  name  was 
being  discussed,  the  form  Mariam  was  assumed.  A 
variety  of  inlETpretalions  are  already  mel  with  in  the 
Oiwmastua  Sacra.  As  might  be  eipected.  they  are 
almost  all  ol  them  impossible,  resting  as  they  do  on 
utter  ignor^ce  of  Hetrew.  We  shall  here  briefly  record 
only  a  lew  of  the  more  important,  referring  for  farther 
details  to  the  excellent  monograph  of  Bardenhewer  (see 
below,  g  a>). 

The  name  is  tikoiu  a  compound  of  uljcctii 


nliud 


[ive  in  the  lenderiaga  *  d 

ii  appeus  in  all  printed  editions  and 
nM|  jind  for  which  support  Ku  rcccni 
Wp,  cp  Gen.  1 14^  (althouGh  Jerr 


a'(n;-n 


eils.< 


St  all  MS5  of 


irobibly  wrote  •Hlla 
■MTIJ),  01  •  mynb  of  the  sea '  (q; -C).  or  '  Ifachn- of  the  sea '  or 
'jacutatriv  maris,'  or  'early  rain  of  the  sea'  (the  last  three 
rvTHleriD^  assume  a  derivation  from  PSTlic — in  the  first  two 
caKiappropriale.obviously.  only  to  a  man),  or  'lady  of  the  sea' 
(Irom  Aram-  *13,  the  fen.  of  which  11  in  fiict  Martha)  or '  lady  of 
ilia  day'  or  'lady  of  the  sieve'  (^  in  New  Hebrew  meaning 

when  sonKRab^Hnsinleipreled  it  as  miming 'bitterness' Cv'tid) 
or  when  others  took  it  10  mean  '  lady '  or  '  misireu '  Oin^  itatui 
eapliuinB  of  Aram.  "9,  muc.).    Whilst  in  these  two  iniuncn 

ployedioeaplain  the  word  when  itAoompcdle  nature  is  uaujned. 
the  other  interpretations  of  it  as  a  single  word  havt  recourse  10 
derilatiocii  not  hitbena  met  with.  The  biphil  of  iip  is  mgEHIcd 
by  the  rendering  'the  enlightener'  or  (with  suffix)  'their  en- 
lijhtMier  ■ ;  >  the  Iwplial  by  '  the  enlightened.'  [fn  is  aiiumcd 
in  the  rendering  '  exalted,'  possibly  also  in  the  rendering  '  gift ' 
(jf  norw  occaaiotwd  the  suggestion). 

There  are  but  two  alternative  roots  that  can  be 
Seriously  coiksidered  :  TV,  'to  be  rebellious,'  and  k-c, 
'  to  be  fat'  (whence  a'p,  'falling'  ;  Job  39 iS,  tbe  only 
place  where  the  verb  occurs,  must  be  left  out  of  account 
owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  sense).  The  h  of  rrc^ 
might,  before  the  a  of  -djw,  pass  into  *,  which,  iti  the 
case  of  Tc.  is  alreaily  the  third  consonant.  1'he 
termination  -dm  indicates  substantives  of  an  abstract 

in  (he  tsise  of  proper  names.  Mariam.  then,  might 
mean  either  'the  rebellious'  or  'the  corpulent.'  Even 
apart  from  any  theological  interest  (hat  might  seem  to  be 
involved,  we  may  safely  say  that  we  can  hardly  concei\'e 
any  possible  motive  for  giving  a  name  of  the  former  mean- 
ing to  a  girl  unless  therewereditficulties  in  her  birth.  The 
case  would  be  diflerenl  if  the  name  had  been  bestowed  on 
the  MSler  of  Moses  expressly  because  it  is  recorded  that 
she  was  rebellious  on  one  occasion  (Nu.l2i'is);  that, 
however,  is  by  no  means  the  only  t^rcomstance,  nor  yet  the 
most  prominent  one,  which  we  learn  regarding  her.  The 
derivation  Iromirc.  on  the  other  hand,  accords  excellently 
with  the  whole  analogy  of  tiemitic  names  ;  it  is  associated 
with  the  Semitic  idea,  of  feminine  beauty.  Bardenhewer 
compares  al&o  the  masculine  name  Mamre  ((itc^). 

Both  forms.  Ma^a>i  and  Mopia,  interchange  fre- 
quently and  with  little  seeming  regularity  in  the-  NT 


3.  »f«flfm  ta 

lUrUlnNTTge 


For  the  m 


^•^Jf- 


T  the 


41)  Hi^.ot  is  invariabi 

;  the  nam«  acc-^rdingly,  both  in  Lk 
u  Hafifoji  (Lnchma-in.  bowever,  h 


lllR6xb(Sl.trr.,  iBSB,  pp.  9«:-i^,  especially  380-181)  to  eiplain 

the  sea,'"^lin  tea,™l>dy?-"ardue  to  combbutim'M  Ma^wiib 
the  goddeia  Astane- 


p6),acc.<Llt.ir634),andvoc.{Ll:,ljQ)lsll«(Miji.    Again.  lIii^Ha 

genitive  (Acts  12  ra),  and  for  the  mother  of  James  (the  Less)  arid 
of  Joses,  who  in  all  passages  (Mt.  27^  &■  Itfi  j  Mk.  IS4047  Iflx 

have  Mci^Ha:  so  also  in  the  case  of' the  Mary  grMltd  l^'  Paul  in 
Korn.  lU  (ace).  Klary  Magdalene  is  generally  Hipio ;  but 

shei>nanied(Mk.lS4j  19i  Lk.Ss  i4.p  Jn^omTr^S'l'os^ 

always  in  the  no^^n  &cl,  in  Jn.»ia"tas  also'in'!0r6"on" 
TR  and  Lachmann  have  Hd^xo,  ai 


20  T  rionlyTi-hasHawui,  inMk.l54aonly  WHhaveUuu(i, 
in  Ml.n^  only  WH  have  (on  the  mg.l  HcuHOfi,  in  S76i 
WH  TL,  etc..  have  MrusiiM.  in  28  r  WH  (mg.)  Ti,,  etc, 
"■*■'■  '•  'Martha  is  met  with 


in  the  gen.  U 

onlyTR'has''! 
only  WH  (tej 


sister  of  Ma"^' 

o«^i"..-'wheremeacn, 
WH  in  Lit.  li 


M.'only  WH  21/' 
Tree,  and  Laohni.  only  in  Lk.  lOjg.  and  wilhTieg.  against 

Of  course  all  the  women  named,  with  the  possible 
eiception  of  the  Mary  named  in  Rom.  166,  were  reallj 
known  as  Mariam  in  the  Aramaic  surroundings  in  which 
they  lived.  Any  disiinciion  between  Mariam  and 
Maria,  can  at  the  earliest  have  been  introduced  by  the 
evangelists  :  but  hardly  with  tbe  irregularity  which  our 
present  texts  display.  Plainly  we  must  reckon  with  the 
fact  that  one  copyist  preferred  the  otie  form,  another  the 
other,  and  that  in  the  collation  t>f  any  two  codices  tbe 
readings  of  tbe  one  were  introduced  into  tbe  other,  yet 
without  any  fixed  system  being  followed  by  copyists  or 


nayh. 


uniformly  preferred   Ihe  form'M, 


clearly  is  rather  this,  that  our  best  codices,  in  those  places  wh^re 
two  persons  of  The  name  are  mentioned,  for  The  most  part  call 
Mary  Magdalene  Mariam,  and  the  mother  of  James  and  josel 
almost  invariably  Maria,  alchough  the  two  women  have  already 
'^eeti  sufficiently  distinguished  by  the  additions  10  their  names 


(Mt.  ; 


All  that  1: 


0  fot  £ 


I.  The  mothar  of  Janii-— In  the  case  of  Maty  the 
mother  of  Jesus  our  chief  interest  concentrates  itself  on 

*  !•«■■<»•  the  doctrine  of  the  virgin  birth.  Let  its 
hll  on  birth,  j^g  ,^  ^^  fi„,',hree  gospels,  to  which 
we  turn  in  seeking  to  ascertain  his  place  in  history,  we 
find  that  be  never  makes  any  appeal  to  the  manner  of 

can  be  urged  that  the  silence  arises  from  a  delicate  reserve 
which  would  be  easy  to  understand.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  we  finiJ  expressions  used  by  him  which 
seem  directly  to  eiclude  the  idea  of  a  virgin  birth. 
In  M(.  12aB  be  declares  that  he  casts  out  devils  by 
the  spirit  of  God.  This  rests  upon  the  conception 
that  the  spirit  i>f  God  Alls  his  being,  that  it  has  been 
bestowed  upon  him.  but  not  upon  the  conception  that 
it  is  by  the  divine  spirit  that  he  has  been  begotten. 
Surely,  too,  the  hard  saying  (Mk.  833  =  . Ml.  12,8),  'Who 
is  my  mother,  and  my  brethren?'  would  h.ive  been  an 
impossibility  if  Jesus  had  possessed  the  consciousness 
that  his  mother  had  been  deemed  by  (iod  wonhy  of  a 
position  so  exalted  and  so  singular  as  we  are  iiou  ipe.ik- 
ing  nf :  and  it  will  hardly  be  suggested  that  his  mother 
could  have  concealed  from  him  until  now  the  h.ippy 
secret.  In  Lk.  8m/  the  hard  saying  is  no  longer  pre- 
served :  all  the  more  certainly  on  this  account  must  it 
be  regarded  as  genuine,  for  no  evangelist  would  have 

The  saying  of  Jesus  just  referred  lo(Mk.3j3  =  Mt.l24a] 
KPS4 
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■lands  direclly  connecled  wilh  a  cin 

j_  only  in  Mk.  (3»/.),  *hilsl  in"  Ml.  it  ii 

^-^^  hith    """=''  disguised,  and  in  Lie.  altogeiher 
"1^8*"  "»*'^    omitled.       The    -kinsmen'    (ol    xap' 

be  is  beside  hiinseir'  {Gospei^,  g  139  and  116  i.  end}. 
Who  these  kinsmen  eiaclly  were  we  leam  from  Mk.331/ 
=  Ml.  1246/  =  Lk.  819/  ;  Ihey  were  his  mother  and  his 
farelhren.  For  the  passage  is  the  continuation  of  Mk. 
Sit;  (hey  set  out  from  Nazareth  and  reach  Jesus 
immediateLy  alter  he  has  had  a.  controversy  with  the 
scribes  (Mk.  3m-3o).  Even  should  we  choose  10  regard 
h  as  pos»ble  thai  Mary  had  kept  a  life-long  silence  with 
her  son  regarding  the  secret  of  his  Inrth,  and  by  Ihis 
assumplion  to  deprive  Mk.Saj  ('who  is  my  mother, 
etc.?')  of  the  force  assigned  lo  it  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph. Sai  ('he  is  beside  himself)  would  slill  be  de- 
cisive ;  bad  Mary  known  of  the  supernatural  origin  of 
Jesus,  as  set  Ibnh  in  Lk.  1 35,  could  anything  have  in- 
duced her  to  say  thai  be  was  beside  himself?  The 
■family  secret,'  <^  which  apologists  speak,  did  nol  exist- 
The  saying  of  Jesus  in  Mk.  64,  'a  prophet  is  not  without 
honour  save  in  his  own  country  and  among  his  own  kin 
and  in  his  own  house,'  is  also  gtrmone  lo  the  present 
subject.  The  words  '  and  among  his  own  kin '  (cbJ  if 
TtSt  iruYYtriuoir  atrov)  have  very  significantly  been 
omitted  by  Ml.  (ISs?)  and  Lk.  {i^,).  We  may  also 
T«fer  lo  the  narrative  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus.  Il  involves 
the  view,  which  we  have  aheady  (g  3)  seen  to  be  that  of 
Jesus  himself  in  Mt,  12iB,  (hat  he  first  received  the  holy 
■piril  when  he  was  baptized.  It  is  a  view  that  could 
never  have  arisen  if  that  of  the  virgin  birth  had  been  in 
existence  from  the  first  (Nativity,  j  15). 

We  are  able,  however,  10  advance  a  step  further. 
Whole  sections  of  the  first  two  chapters  of  Lk.  bear 
B  Lk.  3  on  *''"*"  against  Ihe  virgin  birth,  (a) 
_,  ■,_  1.,.^  Were  il  presupposed  it  would  be  indeed 
'*^*"'"'*^  a  very  singula!?^  that,  according  10 
Lk.  23J,  the  parents  of  Jesus  should  have  marvelled  at 
Ihe  words  of  Sitneon  (and  according  to  2i3/  at  those 
of  Ihe  shepherds),  and  have  been  unable  (2jo)  to  under- 
stand his  words  as  a  boy  of  twelve.  Still  more  im- 
portant is  it  lo  notice  that  in  2i;tM]  his  'parents' 
{yoHii),  and  in  2^]  48  his  fathtr  and  his  mother  are 


Il  is  very  noieworthy  that  six  old  I.atin  codices  in 
S41  have  Joitph  el  Maria  for  'his  parents'  (r>l  70*111 
B&r«i);  most  unciab  in  233  substitute  'Joseph'  ([6] 
utm^)  for  'his  father'  [i  waTi]p  airoiJ) ;  Syr.  Cur,  has 
■we'  instead  of  'thy  father  and  I '  (i  ra-r^p  am  Kiyiii) 
in  24B ;  and  four  old  Latin  codices  omit  Ihe  subject 
altogether 

{*)  In  2ia  we  read,  further,  thai  the  days  of /*«>  puri- 
fication were  fulfilled.  This  is  based  upon  an  arehieo- 
logical  error :  it  was  only  Ihe  mother  who  was  made 
unclean  by  a  birth  ;  in  the  case  of  a  male  birth,  ai-cord- 
ing  to  Lev.  12i-4,  Ihe  uncleanness  lasted  forty  days. 
This  error,  however,  serves  10  show  that  the  writer 
regarded  Joseph  as  Ihe  actual  father  of  ]c 


rauld  n< 


nought  o 


It  all  a 


Thus  there  is  no  occasion  lo  lay  stress  upon  Ihe  fui 
consideration  that  there  could  have  been  no  thought  of 
any  uncleanness  on  the  mother's  part  if  the  birth  had 
been  brought  about  by  supernatural  means.  (f)  Still 

clearer  on  this  point  thiin  either  of  the  preceding  con- 
siderations is  Ihe  indubitably  original  reading  of  2;, 
•wilh  Mary  his  wife' — which  is  vouched  for,  not  merely 
by  old  Latin  codices,  as  well  as  by  Syr,   sin. ,   but 

I  The  gipedimt  of  uking  ibc  lerercnce  u  being  to  the  putifi. 
cation  oTmolhernnil  child  does  not  hold,  Ar  no  plural  immcdi- 
mtely  precedes,  '  rheir '  (avr^i*)  most  be  reletred  bark  10  the  sub- 
jtclof  the  verb  (i»TW]«v),  wtwre  unquealionably  Ihe  fjlher  and 
mother  ue  Jjilvndeo.  Moreover,  according  (a  Lev.  12,  no  un- 
clnnnea  attachn  to  the  child  on^  irnre  than  10  Ihe  foihei.    D, 

refer  to  die  ^M,  bi»  in  dung  wulinerinlo  conll^  widi  'tbe 
HiiseafLev.l2. 
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even  more  by  the  manifest  impossibilily  of  its  ever 
having  arisen  by  later  correction  (see  Nativity.  %  16, 
middle).  The  whole  of  Lk.  2,  accordingly,  not  onljr 
knows  nothing  of  Ihe  vii^^  birth,  but  rests  upon  ibe 
opposite  presupposition. 

Further,  it  has  10  be  pointed  oul  that  even  in  Lk.  I, 

only  two  verses— mi.  nf. — contain  the  idea  of  Ihe  virgin 

■  Lt  1  and    '"'^  clearly  and  effectively  ;  and  these 

_; ,_  u-iii.     disturb    the    connection   so  manitesthr 

"W"  Mitt-  o»l  —  m  con,p.lled  to  regirt  Ihi^ 
as  a  later  insertion.  {a]  In  the  first  place.  Mary's 
question.  '  How  shall  this  be.  seeing  1  know  not  a  man'? 
is  on  any  assumption  inappropriate.  '  Know  '  [yun^- 
Kur)  being  here  in  the  present  lense,  it  cannot  mean  the 
act  of  conciibilus  for  which  the  word  is  so  often  em- 
ployed (mostly  of  the  male— Gen.  i.  Ml.  lij  etc.— but 
sometimes  of  Ihe  female— Gen.  198  etc.,  and  in  Nu. 
31  rjf. ,  with  full  explanation  of  ihe  euphemism),  AVe 
are  equally  precluded,  however,  from  taking  it  in  the 
quite  genera!  sense  which  it  has.  for  example,  in  Acta 
IB15  ('Jesus  I  know  .  .  .  but  who  are  ye'?),  a  sense 
which  would  be  quite  meaningless  in  the  present  con- 
texL  The  true  interpretation  is  the  intermediate  one ; 
I  have  no  such  acquaintance  with  any  man  as  might 
lead  to  the  fulBlment  of  this  prophecy.  Bui  the  exact 
opposite  of  Ihis  is  iovotved  in  the  actual  situation  :  Mary 
is  betrothed  lo  Joseph  (Lk.l .;)  and  must  necessarily  have 
looked  to  the  fulfilment  of  such  a  prophecy  through  her 
marriage  with  him — unless  indeed  her  doubt  had  tieen 
not  about  the  birth  of  a  son.  but  about  Ihe  high  dignity 
that  son  was  to  attain  in  after  life.  This  latter  doubl, 
however,  is  precisely  what  she  does  net  express. 

(*)  Another  point  which  has  to  be  noticed  is  thai 
Mary  lakes  Ihe  words  of  Ihe  angel  as  referring  lo  > 
fulfilment  in  the  way  of  nature.  Had  she  inierpreled 
them  otherwise,  then  her  objection  '  1  know  not  a  man* 
would  be  meaningless.  And  the  interpretation  of  the 
angel's  words  now  suggested  is  nol,  as  one  might  be 
tempted  to  think,  unsuitable  inasmuch  as  the  angel  is 
supposed  in  I3;  (o  express  only  with  greater  clearness 
what  he  has  already  said  in  Ijo-jj.  On  Ihe  contrary, 
TO.  30-33  admit  without  any  difficulty  of  being  luiderslood 
as  referring  lo  Ihe  birth  of  the  Messiah  from  a  human 
marriage.  In  particular,  'son  of  the  highest'  (ulilt 
^I'f^anv,  v.  3a)  need  not  mean  a  son  of  God  in  Ihe 
physical  sense,  bul  only  a  son  of  God  in  the  ordinary 
OT  sense  of  one  who  places  himself  wholly  at  Ibe  service 
of  Ihe  divine  will,  and  is  supplied  and  supported  by  God 
with  special  powers.  This  is  also  true  of  the  Messiah. 
Also  Ihe  endless  duration  of  Ihe  dominion  of  the  Messiah 
as  an  individual  person,  as  distinguished  from  ihe  reign  of 
an  endless  dynasty,  announced  in  v.  33.  even  if  nowhere 
certainly  set  forth  in  any  of  the  messianic  prophecies  when 
historically  interpreted,  ai  any  rale  lay  very  close  at  hand 
in  such  passages  as  ls.fls[6]  Ezek.STis  Sifyll.St^/. 
(under  Cleopatra,  l|J«  J'dyfit  ira(  xitnjt  -yflt  irr^wTpa 
Kparfyiar  ih  alHrai  rirrat).  WTiat,  however,  must 
never  be  lost  sight  of  is  thai  the  notion  of  a  supemaiural 
birth  never  at  any  time  attached  lo  the  idea  of  the 
Jewish  Messiah.  As  late  as  in  the  Dialogue  of  Justin 
{circa  15s  A. I).)  we  still  find  Trypho  the  Jew  saying 
(49  begtn, ).  '  We  all  expect  the  Christ  to  be  a  man  of 
men'  (xdiTet  iguli  rhr  Hpirrbr  itifnarw  i(  drSp<imi«r 
rpwrSoK&iur  -fir^iri<r0ai ).  The  alternatives  before  us, 
therefore,  are  miher  to  suppose  th.it  the  author  of  the 
chapter  as  a  whole  has  put  a  wholly  ioappropriale  utter- 
ance into  Mary's  mouth,  or  10  assume  thai  in  vv.  30-33 
an  unsupematural  birth — a  possible  interpretation — is 
actually  intended,  and  thai  in  v.j,/,  a  supernalural 
birth  has  been  substituted  for  it  by  another  hntid,  and 
accordingly  that  '  son  of  God '  (vlis  StoO)  (f.  35)  is  to  be 
taken  in  a  physical  sense,  otherwise  ihan  Ihe  'son  of 
the  highest'  (i«ii  infitHTov)  in  !■.  ji.  It  is  well  worth 
noticing  Ihat  Bernh.  Weiss,  on  account  of  this  difference, 
takes  Ihe  words  of  Ijsf  (Sii  ■«!...  fleou)  lo  be  an 
addition  made  by  the  redactor  to  his  source.  Tbe  same 
3956 
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which  case  the  virgin  birth  disappears  (roni  the  source 

{c)  The  words  in  1 31  (o  the  effect  that  Dnvid  is  the 
father  of  the  son  to  be  born  of  Mar?  {rir  Sptre*  AavlS 
rouiraTpha^rav}  could,  on  the  presupposition  of  a  virgin 
birth,  have  been  written  only  if  Marf"s  own  descent 
were  held  to  be  from  David.  But  as,  according  to  1 36, 
she  is  a  kinswoman  {rvyytch)  of  Eliiabelh,  who  in  turn, 
according  to  1  s.  is  a  Levite,  the  words  in  1 31  consliluie 
an  independent  proof  that  the  [alherhood  of  Joseph  is 

tribe  it  was  that  Mary  reall/  belonged  ;  but  that  the 
BUthiH'  of  Lk.  1  held  her  to  l>e  a  Levite  is  certain. 
The  «in}ectute  has  been  haiajrded,  it  is  true,  that  she 
¥nts  Levite  on  the  mother's  side,  but  on  the  father's 
sde  a.  liescendant  of  David.  This,  however,  ought  to 
have  been  expressly  stated.  Far  from  this  being  the 
case,  the  idea  that  Mary  was  a  descendant  of  David  is 
expressly  excluded  by  wliat  we  read  in  li;  {the  angel 
Gabriel  was  sent  .  .  .  '  to  a  virgin  betrothed  to  a  man 
whose  name  was  Joseph,  of  the  house  of  David ') ;  for 
otherwise  the  continuation  would  not  have  run,  '  and  Ihe 
virgin's  nanie  was  Mary,'  but  simply,  '  and  her  name  was 
Maty'  {lal  t6  Bm/ia  afir^  Mopio).  In  2*,  moreover, 
we  are  expressly  informed  of  Joseph  only  that  he  was 
descended  from  David,  though  his  descent  was  a  matter 
of  no  moment  on  the  assumption  of  the  virgin  birth, 
ily  Syr.  sin.  thai  substitutes 
ere  both  of  the  house  of 
David.'    See  further,  Nativity,  gg  5,  9,  end. 

{dj  Another  ciicumslance  that  speaks  for  our  regard- 
ing w.  34/.  as  an  interpolation  is  the  fact  that  Mary's 
speech  expresses  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  angel's 
message,  and  yet  she  is  not  50  much  as  blamed,  whilst 
Zacharias  is  actually  punished  for  a  like  doubt  (l«i). 
Moreover,  ihe  case  of  Elizabeth  to  which  the  angel 
pinnts  in  v.  36  is  no  evidence  of  the  possibility  of  a 
supernatural  conception  :  it  has  evidential  value  only  if 
what  has  happened  to  Eliiabeth  is  mote  wonderful  than 
what  is  being  promised  to  Maiy — namely  that  she,  in 
the  way  of  nature,  is  to  become  the  moiher  of  the 
Messiah.  Note,  further,  that  apart  from  I34  twtt 
i' since')  is  not  met  with  either  in  the  third  gospel  or  in 

The  two  genealogies  of  Jesus  in  Mt  1  i-it  and  Lk. 
813-38  (see  GENBAI.OGIES  ii.)  differ  so  greatly  that  re- 

urse  has  often  been  had  to  thesupposi- 

<n  that  they  relate,  one  to  Joseph,  the 

— M-iiT"      ""'"'  "•  ^"y-     ^''"  O"'?'  however,  is 

""^^  this  in  flat  contradiction  to  the  express 

statements  which  refer  both  of  them  to  Joseph ;    the 

reference  of  either  10  Mary  is  further  from  the  outset 

1 36  Mary  is  a  kinswoman  of  the  Aaronite  Eliiabeth  {g  61:). 
Even  if.  however,  it  were  true  that  one  of  the  two  ■  gene- 
alogies'  related  lo  Mary,  Ihe  other  would  still  be  that 
of  Joseph,  arul  thus  by  the  mere  fact  of  its  existence 
would  furnish  Ihe  proof  which  in  reality  both  of  them 
afford,  that  when  they  were  drawn  up  there  was  no 
thought  of  the  virgin  birth  of  Jesus.  Therefore  within 
a  gospel  which  teaches  this  doctrine  Ihe  insertion  of  '  as 
was  supposed'  (wt  iro/ilttro)  (Lk.Saj)  was  quite  in- 
di^iensable.  But  had  such  an  insertion  been  con- 
templated from  the  outset,  it  would  not  have  lieen 
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::t  the  genealogy  at  all.'     On  Mt. 


One  testimony,  that  of  Paul,  is  unquestionably  older 
than  that  of  our  canonical  gospels.  {a )  At  the  very 

8.  P&id  and  """'"■  *"'  statement  in  Rom.  Ij  that 
i.^~i^^  Jesus  was  bom  of  the  seed  of  David 
TiTgin  mruu  (^(^^^nj,  ,0  jj^  flgjj,^  jj  irreconcilable 
with  the  virgin  birth.  <3therwise  reference  must  certainly 
have  been  made  to  the  share  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
(who  is  also  mentioned)  had  in  his  generation.  Now. 
I4,  the  antithesis  to  'according  to  the  flesh'  (xarA 
frdpia)  nol  being  strictly  adhered  to.  proceeds  to  define 

figure  as  the  author  of  the  beii^  of  Jesus  at  his  birth 
but  as  the  higher  and,  stricdy  speaking,  ihe  abiding 
element  of  his  being — in  short,  as  what  in  an  ordinary 
mortal  constitutes  the  soul.  (f)  In  Rom.  9)  God 

sends  forth  his  son  '  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh '  {ir 
iltoiiiliaTt  aapiii  iimprtat).  Since  the  apostle  in  Rom. 
Gi9  traces  the  sinfulness  of  mankind  to  its  descent  from 
Adam,  such  a  statement  would  certainly  be  impossible, 
the  virgin  birth  being  held.  (c]  Tlie  most  impor- 

tant passage,  however,  is  found  in  Gal,  4*.  Not  indeed 
because  Ihe  expression  runs  '  made  of  a  woman ' 
{yerifirror  ix  7u>'B«ii)  and  not  'made  of  a  virgin' 
{yttifurw  it  rapdirmi);  for  after  all  a  'virgin' 
{rapSiivt)  is  also  a  '  woman '  [yvr^)  and  it  could 
reasonaUy  be  urged  thai  Paul  was  under  no  compelling 
necessity  10  lay  emphasis  on  Ihe  idea  of  xafSiiM. 
The  force  of  the  passage  for  ihe  present  discussion  lies 
in  what  follows :  '  bom  under  the  law.  thai  he  might 
redeem  Ihem  which  were  under  the  law.'  Here  what  is 
shown  is  that  in  order  to  become  their  redeemer  it 
behoved  Jesus  to  be  completely  like  those  he  came  to 
redeem.  Thus  also  the  phrase  ■  bom  of  a  woman ' 
denotes  a  turth  diflering  in  no  essential  particular  from 
ordinary  human  births. 

i/t)  ll  will  perhaps  be  urg&l  iliai,  Inuiniicfa  as  Paul  sttHbulei 
prf^kistencc  10  Jesu^  Ihe  virgin  binb  has  lot  inKieu  for  bin, 
but  Eliat  hii  silence  in  the  nutter  does  not  prove  thai  he  was 
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The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  7 14  gives  prominence 
the  fact  that  '  our  Lord  sprang  out  of  Judah.  as  to 
which  Iribe  Moses  spake  nothing  concern- 
ing priests.'  In  this  Ihe  sole  object  is 
t  Ihe  inferiority  of  Ihe  OT 
priesthood  as  compared  with  the  high- 
prieslhood  of  Jesus.  We  have  nothing  10  lead  us  lo 
suppose  that  Ihe  author  wishes  any  conclusion  10  be 
drawn  with  respecl  to  Ihe  birth  of  Jesus  ;  but  for  nil 
who  find  themselves  compelled  to  believe  thai  Lk.  rightly 
attributes  a  Levitical  descent  10  Mary  Heb.7i4  testift^ 
unquestionably  and  with  emphasis  against  the  doctrine 
of  the  virgin  birth. 

The  Fourth   Evangelist  n^ards  Jesus  as  being  the 

-S^yiSi,  have  been  of  less  importance  in  his  eyes 
™*"  "'"'^  as  predicating  something  far  less  exalted 
concerning   Jesus.  (a)  At  Ihe  same   time,    Jesus 

1  ShauM  it  prove  id  be  Ibe  facl  that  Syr.  sin.  and  D  lake  Ihe 
iexiC^wTfalM  one  (GosrrLS.  |'ai  »,  this  would^  only, he 
caused  by  Ibe  inseriion  of  Ibe  wf  ifttii^fro;  the  ittiivriiOm 
the  original  view  of  the  genealogy  that  Jesus  was  mlly  Ibe  son 
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>  Ihii  taoMf  life 
Father.     In  (hii  corn 

been  of  great  importance  to  have  been  able  to  say,  in 
sufqxirt  of  hU  exalled  dignity,  that  he  had  been  boro  in 
BQ  altogether  exceptional  way.  Instead  of  this,  what 
do  we  find  ?  That  in  Jn.  1  ts  Philip,  in  641  the  Je«,s,  call 
him  the  son  of  Joseph,  that  in  Ij?  7ji/.  ji  Nasareth  Is 
spoken  of  as  his  birthplace,  whilst  yei  Bethlehem  is  said 
lobeofnecessily  the  birthplace  of  the  Messiah:  and  Jesus 
says  nothing  to  the  contrary.  It  is  acknowledged  that 
JD  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  ob)eclions  of  the  Jews  against 
Jesus  continually  proceed  upon  misonderstaDdings  (see 
John,  f  351;).  But  here  the  misunderstanding  plainly 
lies  not  in  any  error  as  to  the  actual  birthplace  of  Jesus 
01  as  to  the  manner  of  his  binh.  but  only  in  the  opinion 
that  these  facts  exclude  the  Messiahship  of  Jeius. 

{t)  No  direct   polemic,   however,  against   the  virgin 
Irirth  of  Jesus  can  be  discovered  in  Jn.  1 13. 

True,  k  would  in  fad  hive  bwii  in  full  tccord  with  the  lubile 
nwnner  of  the  Eva 
•11  the  elect  thai  th 

lir'^Sxiait^ubrukeniri'nBlly.    A^^^-mr.l 
declaration  with  regard  to  aU  the  electa  who  nev 
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I  5S  U)  ;  ihil  il  to  uy,  it  is  not  Ihcir 
K>  much  as  Iheir  provcnienct  froir 

(ora  AguMi  the  luppoiiiLoii  of  the 

{()  Nevertheless  it  is  not  im 
Gospel  contains  a  tacit  rejection  01  tne  aocinne  in 
question.  It  would  be  quite  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  its  author  if  the  doctrine  appeared  to  him  too  slight 
and  too  external  for  the  Logos— it  only  we  may  suppose 
that  he  knew  it.  Id  favour  of  Ihe  supposition  is  (i. )  the 
fact  that  the  doctrine  is  already  in  full  currency  in  Justin's 
time  (151  A.  D. )  although  he  gives  some  details  differently 
from  the  canonical  form  [aee/.f-.  below.  §jr  a,n.)\  and, 
further  (ii.),  the  point  registered  under  GOSPELS,  g  151, 
end,  even  though  it  does  not  treat  directly  of  the  passage 
on  the  virgin  birth.  On  the  other  haivd  the  view  put 
forth  in  Nativity,  g  12.  is  also  vet7  attractive,  (hat 
Is  the  hidden  path  by  which  Bethlehem 

d  found  its  way  into  Ihe  gospel  tradition '  as  the  birth- 
place of  Jesus.  We  shall  do  best  perhaps  if  we  combine 
both  views  by  the  supposition  that  an  older,  perhaps 
oral,  form  of  this  manner  of  reasoning  gave  occasion 
to  Ihe  rdalive  portions  of  Mt.  and  Lie.  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  Jn.  7<i/. 

What  has  been  said  in  g  3/  renders  it  antecedently 
probable  that  from  Ml.  as  well  as  from  Lk.  the  theory 
11  ftn  ■•»)  of 'lie  ifirBiit  Wrth  of  Jesus  was  originally 
_._!  VLiSi  absenL  The  eipression  in  Mt.ISjs  'Is 
™K»  Wrtfc-  „o,  ,hi,  the  carpenters  son  ? '  points  in  (he 
same  direction.  Unless  Ihe  phrase  is  to  be  understood 
Inihefirsiof  the  senses  suggested  under  Joseph  (ii..g  9) 
as  being  exactly  equivalent  to  the  parallel  in  Mk,  S3  '  Is 
not  this  the  carpenter?' — and  we  may  perhaps  point  to 
the  continuation  in  Mt.,  '  Is  not  this  his  mother  called 
Mary?'  as  fovouring  (he  view  that  his  father  is  really 
intended  —  then  (he  pass.Tge  [which  is  here  assumed  to 
represent  in  the  main  rightly  what  was  originally  lold 
of  the  questionin){s  of  those  in  Jesus'  'own  country'} 
directly  contradicts  the  theory  of  (he  virgin  lHr(h. '  Nay. 
more,  even  chap.  2  itself  admits  of  a  complete  under- 
standing without  the  presupposition  of  the  vii^n  birth. 
The  fact  (hat  Bethlehem  is  not  mentioned  at  all  till  2 1 
is  reached  thus  becomes  significan(.  1 18-15  "bus  appears 
not  only  to  be  later  than  chap,  2,  hul  also  10  have  been 

Aranuic  ptiraw  for  '  Jflnwthecarpenler,'     Thv  suppoailion  that 
Jetuiwaiacarpenlcr  might  hai-eiu-iKn  out  ofa  mi upitnhcjuion 

KaEaroM'  nor,  u  tome   Hipp4>Kd,   'Jesul  the  carpenter,'  but 
'Jesus  Ih*  Gililaan'  {cp  Naiarktm,  |  j),] 


*  Bethlehem 


MARY 

somewhat  heedlessly  introduced.  olherwHi 
would  have  been  mentioned  a(  an  earlier  pomi. 

'On  M(.  1 1B-15  all  that  need  here  be  said  is  that  in  it 
Ihe  theory  is  set  forth  from  first  to  last  with  full  delibera- 
tion. Tbe  only  somewhat  indeterrniitale  expression  in 
it  IS  the  word  'wife'  (yvHuiia)  in  w.toi4.  since  it  is  still 
in  question  whether  Joseph  is  to  take  (ro^iaXa^u')  Mary 
or  not.  For  this  expression  does  not  refer  to  concubitus 
(see,  rather,  1 3j)  but  to  the  completion  of  tbe  marriage. 
Yet  after  all  the  word  'wife'  (-yun))  instead  of  'be- 
trothed '  {i/iniaTfvtiir^  :  cp  1 18)  is  no(  more  tinprecise 
than  dcij/j  (I19)  for  bridegroom  ;  both  alike  rest  upon  (he 
fact  that  betrothal  already  constitutes  an  obligation 
binding  in  law,  even  before  the  marriage  has  been  con- 
cluded in  due  form  (Edersheim,  Lift  ami  Timis  of  Jtsas, 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  sum  up  and  complete 
the  results  arrived  at    regarding    the   composition    of 

i^      of  Ml,  liB-.sis  nol  bvlhe  samehand  as 
.?Mt  1  /   ■'■"  "  '!■  •""'  '"  '■"  '"  '""  "^  "" 

■.—.  '•"■'■J"  drawn  up  after  Joseph  had  ceased  (o  be 
regarded  as  (he  real  father  of  Jesus.  Moreover,  2i  f. 
would  seem  to  have  been  wriiien  without  being  pre- 
ceded by  liS-aj  {%  11).  In  chap,  2,  further,  according 
to  the  statement  given  in  Gospels,  §  151  (end),  the 
story  of  the  Magi  does  not  seem  to  have  been  originally 
present.  Further,  the  words  '  in  those  days '  \t»  nut 
iiuifioit  txtintt)  in  Si  have  absolutely  no  relation  (o 
anything  contained  in  chaps.  1 2,  Ihe  contents  of  which 
relate  to  a  period  thirty  years  earlier.  Hillmann  [IPT, 
1891,  359/1  conjectures  that  originally  immediately 
before  these  words  there  stood  some  note  as  (o  date  similar 
to  what  we  now  have  in  Lk.Si/,  which  was  afterwards 
removed  when  Mt.  1  2  were  prefixed.  That  tbe  author  of 
Lk.  should  have  made  use  of  Mt. — ^  according  to  Cos  PELS, 
g  137,  a  very  probable  hypothesis — becomes  all  the 
easier  to  believe  if  at  that  time  the  first  (wo  chapters  of 
our  Ml  were  still  wanting,  and  entirely  so ;  otherwise 
Lk,  who  so  oflen  coincides  verbally  with  Ml  would 
not  have  diverged  from  him  in  1/  so  completely  as  he 

{*)  The  statement  of  tbe  virgin  birth  in  Lk..  as  well 
as  that  in  Ml,  was  introduced  last  of  all — by  Ihe  in- 
sertion of  1 34/  (or  only  I  j4*)  and  of  '  as  was  supposed ' 
{iit  in/tlftro)   inlo  3  aj   {%  6  /.].       Whelher   the   in- 

□eed  not  be  discussed.      In  Uc.  2  the  contents  of  IJt.  I 
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called  by  Ihe  angel  before  he  was  conceived  in  Ihe 
womb.'  This  backward  reference  to  Iji  can  easily 
have  been  inserted  when  the  two  chapters  were  being 
joined  together.  On  this  hypothesis  we  can  imagine 
more  readily — what  in  itself  is  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  things—that  the  glorification  of  Ihe  Baptist  by 
means  of  a  narrative  of  his  birth  took  place  at  a  later 
dale  than  the  similar  glorification  of  Jesus,  This  would 
hold  good  also  if  with  Volter  (see  below,  g  aa)  we  were 
to  assume  the  kernel  of  Ihe  ■  Bened ictus '—i.e. ,  l68;i-;s 
?*/.  79* — 'n  tie  drawn  from  an  "Apocalypse  trf 
Zacharias '  in  which  Zacharias  sang  the  praises  of  his 
son  John  as  forerunner  of  Ihe  day  of  Yahwe  (not  of  the 
Messiah).  As  in  the  case  of  Mt.  with  regard  10  chap.  2, 
so  also  in  that  of  Lk.  wiih  regard  to  chap.  1  particularly, 
Ihe  question  has  to  be  asked  (though  it  cannot  be  ex- 
haustively discussed  here)  wheiher  certain  portions 
may  not  have  been  later 


in  ihe  fact  Ihal  Ihe  niarriago  of  Mary  wiih  jMCph,  and  the 
lioiied.  Both  ought  to  conn  belw«n  1  3«  and  1  39,  Wiih  Ihis 
cilSK^'l™l^''S_«ili   UlfOth«l,7n  2s  she   is   wife    (|   5*; 


1  HanuuJi  UUcir.  fTBclU  Wiutnsck.  1001,  p.  56I  "o«ld 
delete 'virgin'^(iii^'>w)  (and  alu  nn  n^rsv?)  by  the  tide 


vGoogle 


MAKY 

Finally,  a$  in  the  case  of  Mc.  so  also  in  that  of  Lk. 
we  iniui  conjec(ui«  that  (he  gospel  once  was  without  the 
first  iwo  chapters  (Ij-2si).  Lk.'s  proem  (I1-4)  speaks 
in  tavour  of  this  presumption  (see  NATIVITY,  g  13)  as 
also  do  the  faclslhal  (he  Bapltsi  is  id  3a  introduced  like 
a  person  who  has  never  yel  been  menlioned,  and  that 
Jesus  at  Naiarelh  (4 16-30)  appeals  in  his  own  vindication 
simply  to  his  possessing  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  so 
■|e  further  fact  that  the  Baptist  (7  18/)    ' 


whether  Jesi 


.e  Mes! 


not.  without  knowing  nnylhing  of  the  complete  informa- 
tion which,  according  to  1  41-4S.  his  mother  possessed. 
See.  especially.  Thomas  (below,  g  aa),  364-400. 

As  in  the  Third  Gospel  it  is  in  3jj  (g  7},  so  in  the 
First  Gospel  it  is  in  1  r6  that  the  theory  of  the  virgin 

18  Haw     *'''*^  ^^'^'  "'"  "  '"'  '"  **   '■""Bht 

__ai i_  into  harmony  with  the  presupposition  of 

»^       the  genealo^s.      M  When   STlexl  of 

Syr.  sin.,  '  Joseph,  10  whom  was  espoused 

Mary  the  virgin,  begal  Jesus  who  is  called  the  Christ,' 

was  hrst  made  known,  greol  surprise  at  such  a  departure 

from  the  canonical  text  was  expressed. 

SiHiK  thought  that  we  bul  suddenly  come  into  poneiiion  of 

Ibey  wen  miu^en.    No  doubt,  Syr.  iln.  conuins  the  words 
'Jo%eph  .  .  .  becal  Jeiiu,'  but  not  wiihoui  ■  pireiitheii. 
<;,».ii..i..  :.  — .A —  1  ^, :  ■ ,],,  ,[„j]  i,^,  (,  /^„  ,  „„  •  j^j  ;(, 
m  A  loD,' — itiifl  loo  in  plan  of  the  longer 
ot  till  she  hod  brought  fiinb  >  ua.w 
.:.  _;(-.     Sy,_  ,i^^  i„„ — ;.. 


Smiilitly.  it 


HOftbcKI 


U  the  K 

une   time  the  anonioj 

te.xt'or  I'ts-ao. 

TaVen  a.  a 

whoK^«' 

KOrdingly,  ibia  recently 

lation  brings 

«,  and  these 

aid  by  the  canonical  text. 

Thee 

TOtWDuld.  howe-er,  bee. 

ually  greal  if  wi 

thothenwe 

were  10 

lo  in  order  ID  lave  the  ecdeu- 

utical  dainu  w»  10  diipou  of 
either  byTwIdillg  themfc  heret 

in  Syr.  >in. 
or  by  taking 

the     begat     I^ytn'^vtr}  in  1  it^  in 

bom  that  iS 

which  it 

11  Ial;en  in  1  i-iM,     Apart  fiom  the  conu 

deration  thai 

nwlbuda  tn  illegitimai 

,  Syr.  un.  i. 

ol   [he   only 

docum«. 

with  which  we  havi  ,0 

eal.    Long  ago 

Ihalthc 

only,  no  atten 

10  them 

Thi(  ii  hardly  10  be  w 

ndeted  at  when 

ii  i.  remen- 

logy  had  insiiied  [I 
iph  begat  Jesn.'fl-, 
(t)  This  original  text  was  first  actually  discovered  it 
the  'Dialogue  of  Timothy  and  Aquila'  edited  by 
Conybeare  in  Anted.  Oxen.  Class,  ser.  8.  1898,  p.  76 
((ol.  93  r  of  the  Codex} ;  cp  pp.  xix-xxil :  Jacob  b^l 
Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary,  of  whom  was  bom  Jesus 
who  IS  called  Christ,  and  Joseph  begat  Jesus  who  is 
called  Christ.  ('luili^  Munfatr  rip  'Iu«^,  rAr 
t J/M  Mo/j(at,  <(  iji  fytri^Si)  Iijiroirt  iXryi^MPot  XpurrSi, 
ml '  Iiiirri)^  i-ftmfit*  rir  'liTtroCr  rir  Xtydtttrai  Xpurri*). 
'^--  --  eiprenly  cited  by  Aquila  the  Jew  as  being  the  teal  of 


Ul  1  gospel,  am: 
Conybeare  thai  the  text 


:"x: 


'EiS  a'l  e. 
I  teit  aroK  by  oraisiOon 
ty  onusuon  of  Ibe  liral  hi 

jTto'lErfi^lt  Why™ 
ten  MgoItenT  Why  twice  over  ca 
(i  XryiiLim  Xpnrri,)1    Why  u 


ditiona]  but  expUcatlv 


e,  IbeJewaddiK 


ii^pUt — r>.,  by  the  word 'begat 'Ihe  evangelist  meani' of  Mary.' 
By  ihii,  however,  in  explained  not  (he  addUitn  of  the  second 

waa  born,  etc.'  H(  i(t  fyirv^  lifevt  i  Arf<i)unt  Xjusrif),— 


of  'betrothed'  f^tuntrrTviti.irnv\  in  Ibe  niHaken  preiupi 
that  Mfiyi)ffnviU>-pf  <mght  to  be  read  b  S  5  and  here — const 

t  Whether  ornol  there  wne  added  the  words  'who  v 
Cbriu '  (Tit  Arjrffimp  Xptritfp)  oi  lonve  such  addition 


a9Cniybeareal»(p.  xii)hai  quite  dearly  perceived  :  'in  order  to 

wife  really  jo very  likely  to  suggest  itself  <C])|  11  c)?    And  if  it 

Id  h  word,  in  the  view  o(  Ihe  present  writer,  the  Ml. 
used  by  (he  author  of  the  dialogue  contained  not  one 
text  of  Mt,  1  laj  but  two,  of  which  one  may  have  been 
supplemented  oul  of  a  second  copy.  And.  in  fact,  il 
is  precisely  the  youngesi  text  and  the  oklest  which  in 
this  manner  have  found  a  place  peaceably  side  by  side 
in  one  and  the  same  line. 

Let  us  now  attempt  to  arrange  the  existing  forms  of 
the  text  in  the  order  in  which  they  may  be  supposed  10 

kigicnl    sequence.'   irrespective  of  (he 


(]uesi 


a  for 


whether  they  belonged 


if  Ml. 


oft«xtof 

Ht.  1 164. 

a.  And  Joseph  begal  Jesus  (ImriT^  ^  ifirriiirtr  1 
'iTrrvir).     Dial.,  vl  supr..  76,  fol,  93  r.     On  (he 
continuation  ijhr   \t^6/itif€r  Xpiffrdif),  see   col. 

i.  Jacob  begat  Joseph  rt*  Afij,tflBrf  of  Mary  (cp  below, 
/),»*a^A!r  begat  Jesus,    Vat.  MS  of  Diatcss.* 

c.  And  JosejJi,  to  whom  was  tsfoustd  Mary  tlu  virgin, 

b^t  Jesus.  Syr.  sin.  This  form  would  be 
still  more  ancient  without  the  addition  'the 
virgin.'  yet  this  is  wanting  only  under  d  a  and/ 

d.  (Jacob  autem  genuit  Joseph) 

a.  cui  desponsala  [wilhoul  enit]  Maria  genuit 
Jesum.      Old  La(.  q. 

p.  i  juTiBTei*(iffo  rape^ro!  MofiUM'  ^fif- 
n/eir  'Iijffoftf.  Five  MSS  of  the  Ferrar 
group,  346,  788,  with  543,  8a6,*  8a8,' 
(Gregory)  =  556,  634.*  6a6'  respectively 
(Scrivener),  and  Old  Lat.  a.  /',  *. 

7.  to  whom  was  espoused  (he  virgin  Mary, 
loAo  (fern. )  begat  Jesus.     Syr.  cur. 

3.  cui  desponsala  [without  erat]  virgo  Maria, 
Maria  autem  genuil  Jesum.      Old  Lai.  (. 

«.  cui  desponsala  erat  virgo  Maria,  virgo 
auttm  Maria  genuit  Jesum.  Old  Lai.  i, 
In  </  a  ^  by  the  participial  couslniclion 
with  /oT(9TeuS«riro,  in  li  -)i  by  the  relative 
pronoun,  in  i/  I  e  by  Ihe  repetition  of  her 
name,  Mary  is  made  the  subject  of  tyif- 
«fo-f»  or  genuit.  As  these  verbs  may 
indeed  be  used  in  speaking  of  a  woman, 
but  strictly  speaking  are  applicable  (o  a 

t.   (Jacob  autem  genuit  Joseph) 

cui  desponsala  virgo  Maria  ftptrit  (Chrislum) 
Jesum.     Old  Lat.  d. 
f.  o.   ('laiii^  8*  tit  'Iwirli*) 

^  fitirirreii^tiira  lAv-fia..  t\  ^tiytrr^Bii 
UaoZt.     Dial. .   ul  svpr. .  76.  fol.  93  v. 
(Modified  from  d  b.  hence  /OfijOTSuffliffO 
for  ^^uTjoTnlthj). 
p.   ('laiili^  ii  iyivniatT  rir  'Iurrii0) 

Til"  liniBTtuiriittttr  Mopia/i   ii   ^ 
iyrrifir,  i    XfiffTii  (i    vl<n   Tou  etov). 
Dial.,  ulsupr.,  88,  fol.  113  r. 
7.  ('Iaxtu;3  6i  iyirniatr  rir  'Ii^ri)^) 

rir    irSpa    Hapfof,    ^f    ifl    iyo-r^ 
'IijffoSs.      Dial.,  Mt  supr.,  j6,  fol.  93  r, 
and  canonical  ML 
Conybeare  holds  /  a  and  ^  (o  be  '  a  mere  bit  of 

'CpGo5P.L5,|,=  «: 
•  g  to  Hogg) 


"    iac,  fron 


,.  V*.r,.B,5  pp,.58-.63, 
■779,n.  Aihismheonlv 


n  Ihe  I 


— — -,  -,—  .---  -.aiingui^h  gender  -.,  ,. 

isedWLD-'begu'or'watbom'}.  'Tfaia  would  be  Ih 

form.    Even  in  thb  aat,  however,  It  wc  '-"- 

Ihe  Arabic  iranalalor  [or  Rcribet)  should  no..... -. 

ing  a  word  which  diverged  from  Ihe  accepted  meaning  w  markedly* 
»SeeIjke,/.  rAw/.  i-r«rf.  1  OBm/)  110 :  Cod,  78«aceordin« 
CO  a  pHvale  communication.    Codd.  13      "  i-^--  --•.-- 


od,7Maceoi 
redelKienI 


.yLlOOglC 


MARY 

botching  due  to  a  reviser  of  Ihe  diali^ue '  ia  Ihe  period 
previous  to  the  definitive  filiation  of  the  text,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  'husband'  {Sripa).  which  be  found  ofTenaive. 
Wb  must  explain  the  woid  in  the  same  way  as  the 
■husband'(*r*.)ofli,ingii. 

Epiphonius  {^^r.SOrt}  leils  tis  that  Cerinthus  and 
Carpocrates  endeavoured  to  prove  from  the  genealogy 
ia  PKi«.i»(.  i"  Mt's  gospel  that  Christ  was  of  Ihe 
i'^™"?  seed  of  Joseph  and  Mary  (««;p«.ro, 

"*^""  According  to  Eusebius  (HE  i,j)  the 
Ebionite  Symmachus  in  his  viritings  seems  to  rest  upon 
Mt.  's  gospel  his  heresy  thai  Christ  came  of  Joseph  and 
Mary  {r^  Xpurrdr  4^  'Xiixr^ip  xaj  Mopiai  yeyotitai). 
Eusebius  uses  Ihe  expression  '  seems '  {SoKtl)  manifestly 
because  he  had  not  himself  seen  Ihe  writings  in  question ; 
he  meniions  Origen  as  stating  thai  he  had  I 
for  a  certain  Juliana. 

^nally  desf 
X  the  umt 

of  Ihii  Rading.  Those  oIid 
Ebigniiei.  Wtuu  if  ii  wu  thi 
into  [he  ie«  of  Mi.  by  falii- 

th«  MDnlaauiu  that  ihcyn 

menuofltieChriitiaiiCSiu ^ 

of  which  (Tcry  maaber  hid  ibe  righl  lo  ipeak  who  couM  claim 
to  be  moved  by  Ihe  Scuril,  aad  thai  ihcy  were  unaUe  lo  acquiesce 


oriffiiul  ar 


<dlhii: 


s  a/chriitiuily.  Before  Ihe  end 
of  the  Rccond  century  tu>  one  ever  heard  of  Ibe  Ebionites  Bfl  ■ 
HCl,  for  ihe  liinple  nAfton  Ihal  ihty  still  repTetenled  a  party 
or  tendency  wilhin  the  Chureb  iueit  Even  Juilin  {DM.  d. 
end)  ^y; :  There  are  of  our  number  some  wha  admil^  IhU  be 

ttifrnwar  M  Jf  i^irinv  yriiunr  ^nfwrdfUvxt  What 
occasion,  we  may  ask,  moreover,  could  have  led  in  Ihe  lecood 
ccnturv  la  the  rise  of  new  opinions  such  as  Ihein,  if  Ibe  Church 
ing  ebejhan  the  Godhead  of  Jesui,  and 

As  soon  as  we  have  satisfied.o  ui  wli  l j^ :  howerer^  how 
gradually  and  step  by  step  Ihe  Church  arrived  at  the 
doctrine  of  the  fkKlhead  of  Jesus,  and  in  particular  how 
neither  Jesus,  nor  his.molher,  nor  Mark,  nor  the  author 
of  Mt.  3-28  or  of  Lk.  3-24.  nor  yel  the  authors  of  Lk.  2 
or  of  ls-33j6-8o  or  of  Ml.  li-i?  or  of  chap.  2  were 
acquainted  with  the   virgin    birth,   it  were  indeed  too 


'SSTZ 


absurd  a 

It  anachronism  t 

attribute  to  falsifi 

ation  by  a 

sect  the  fact  Ihal  i 

Ml.1 

6J 

the  father 

of  Jesus 

the  Ebionites 

with  their 

respon 

also   for   the 

(TwAlof  Lk.2> 

for 

233,aandfor 

Mk.3>.M 

Ml.  I24S 

etc.,  as 

we  no 

wfi 

d  them  in  our 

Rather  must  it  be  our  task  to  explain  how  it  was 
that  Ihe  old  view  preserved  by  the  Ebionites  came  to 
16.  Origin  of    ^  fiveti  up  and  the  doctrine  of  the 

TiiSin  WtUl  *°  ihis^  NATiviTir.  §g  .a,  14  /,  17, 
*  ao.     Paul  being  unacquainted  with  the 

doctrine,  scholars  long  reckoned  i I  to  be  Jewish- 
Christian.      That,  however,  was  a  mistake. 

Ho-rever  freely  ihe  OT  may  speak  of  »ni  of  Cod  in  the 
Gguialive  seme  (cp  So.v,  Fathii),  Ihe  loftiness  of  Ihe  OT  eon. 
cepiion  of  God  ^rechiden  Ihe  supposition  of  physical  sonship. 


Ihefaili 


Jewish  Cbrisiian,  for  ii 


•edieni,  for 


laci,  ibe  proposed  efcpedieni 
rewihe  Spirit  is  generally  rem 
s  in  the  Gospel  of  Ihe  Hebre 
5,|i5s)-    N«wouklIs.7i, 


InJobM*.    Cp  Ihe  eihausdve  lu 


The  passage  waa  adduced  only  as  an  oflerlbougbl,  in  con- 
firmalion.     Moreoverj  il  is  fined  10  Mive  Ihe  purpose  at  all 

be  rejected  ^1  the  more  because  pregnancy  before  marriage 
is  punishable  with  death  according  toTDi.  aSio^ij/:,  a  law 

Imhanuhl).  Thus  Ihe  origin  of  the  idea  of  a  virgin  birth 
is  lo  be  sougbl  in  t^enlile- Christian  circles.  For  numerous 
analogies  see  Usener,£n!.Yi'sc4.  Umlin.l{iUg)Ta-yi;  Seydel, 
£naV  "M  J"-t  >^S9,  pp.  110-1331  J.  M.  Robatson,  CAnili- 
named  author  rejects  the  huloricily  of  Jesus  allogelher). 

Whilst,  however,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
Church's  worship  would  naturally  lead  onwards  on  an 
Bsceni^ng  line  from  the  general  idea  thai  as  Messiah 
Jesus  must  have  been  the  son  of  David  10  the  gene- 
alogies, and  from  the  genera]  idea  ihai  he  was  in  an 
ethical  sense  tbe  son  of  God.  and  belief  in  his  having 
been  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  at  his  baptism  to  the 
idea  of  the  supernatural  birth,  next  lo  thai  of  his  pre- 
exislence,  and  lastly  to  his  identification  with  the  Logos, 
we  have  seen  that  pre-exislence  (from  Paul  onwards) 
and  possibly  identity  with  Ihe  Logos  {%  10)  were  attri- 
buted to  him  earlier  than  a  supBrnalural  birth. 
Both  together  are  first  met  with  In  Justin  (see  below, 
9  17  a)  and  Ignatius  {oif  A/.^.  Oi  Si;  ad  Efik.Ti;  ad 
Smyr.\i.r.\c.)\  Ihe  NT  writers  have,  all  of  them, 
still  Ihe  correct  consciousness  that  Ibe  iwo  theories  ate 
incompatible.  He  who  has  already  lived  the  life  of  a 
divine  being  in  heaven  does  not  need  to  be  ushered 
into  the  world  in  any  such  inanner.  To  stale  the  point 
more  precisely :  the  theory  of  the  vii^n  birth  and  tlie 
theory  of  the  pre-existence  must  be  regarded  as  attempts 
on  parallel  lines  ;  the  vit^n  tHrth.  however,  does  not 
raise  Jesus  so  high  in  the  sphere  of  the  divine  as  the 
pre-existence  does.  As.  nevertheless,  the  theory  of  Ihe 
virgin  birlh  came  into  being  at  a  later  date,  it  must 
have  arisen  within  circles  to  which  ihe  idea  of  ihe 
pre-existence  was  unknown,  or  10  which  (for  il  could 
not  always  remain  unknown)  it  was  nol  acceptable, 
that  is  lo  say  in  circles  which  were  nol  aifeeted  with 
PauUnism.  Here  once  more,  as  formerly  in  the  case 
of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  (CoUKClL,  §  ra).  we  arrive 
at  a  point  where  we  can  clearly  perceive  Jhe  number  of. 
tendencies  in-  eady.  Chriaabiuly  to  have  been  greater 
than  tbe  Tubingen  school  once  believed.  Amongst 
Gentile  influences,  those  of  Buildhiim  must  also  be 
taken  into  account  as  possible  (Gospels.  §  134  i). 

The  Church  assigns  Ihe  highest  value  lo  Ihe  doctrine 
of  Ibe  virgin  birth,  (a)  Why  it  did  so  may  be  best 
IT  Valna  of  ™'''  P°'1'=I»'  '"  J"^'"-      ^^  declares, 

"2°^^*J"that  the  mythi  regarding  .he  mullltude 
'I'K*"  ^^'^  of  sons  of  gods,  and  especially  the  myth 
regarding  the  virgin's  son  Perseus,  had  been  invented 
by  Ihe  demons  In  order  to  rob  ihe  manifestation  of 
Jesus  the  true  Son  of  God  of  its  importance,  In  Apol. 
1 11  he  insists  that  with  iheir  doctrine  of  Ihe  vii^in  tnrth 
of  Jesus,  of  his  passion,  and  of  his  ascension,  the 
Christians  were  affirming  nothing  new  as  compared 
with  what  was  alleged  of  so-called  sons  of  Zeus,  jusi 
as  in  Apol.  1 »  he  says  thai  if  the  Christians  called  Jesus 
the  I-ogos,  here,  too,  was  another  point  which  they  had 
in  common  wiih  the  Gentiles  who  also  called  Hermes 
the  word  of  Zeus.  Such  arguments  may  have  impressed 
many  people  who  heard  them  at  thai  time  ;  but  they 
also  show  to  what  a  level  Jesus  can  be  (not  raised  but) 
lowered  by  the  doctrine  of  his  virgin  birlh. 

(^)  A  value  for  the  doctrine  was  sought  in  quite 
another  direction  when  it  was  connected  with  the  sin- 
lessness  of  Jesus,  In  a  general  way  it  is  possible  that, 
even  at  an  early  date,  snlisfaction  may  hai'e  been  found 
in  some  such  contemplation  as  that  adduced  from  Philo 
elsewhere(G0SPELS,  gai,  ii.').  In  this  connection  Ihers 
was  present  also  the  notion,  found  also  in  Rev.  I44, 


:oihe 


il,  p.  68,  quoted  (Aca. 


1  the 


.,L,ooglc 


that  sexual 

not  until  the  docirine  of  original  sin  h 
developed  that  the  theory  of  the  virgin 
important  with  regard  to  }esas.  It  wa: 
howevei      ■■    -    ■    ■ 


itself  sinfuL      Bui  it  was 


<l  enough, 
:  no    part 


in  ;  for  sin  could  alsi 
through  his  mother.  The  only  logical  consequer 
of  this  line  of  thought  is  Ihat  which  appears  in  1 
dogma  proinulgated  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  on  ath  Dec. 
1854  to  the  effect  ihal  Mary  herself  was  conceived 
immaculately  by  ber  mother — not.  of  course,  in  the 
sense  thai  she  had  no  human  father,  but  in  the  sense 
that  original  sin  did  not  pass  over  lo  ber,  or  rather, 
to  be  more  precise,  in  the  sense  thai  the  Holy  Ghost 
at  ibe  moment  after  conception  forthwith  cleansed 
the  resultant  embtyo  from  its  original  sin.  Neverlbe- 
lesSi  in  the  Roman  docirine,  the  body  of  Mary  did 
bear  the  stain  of  original  sin,  however  short  the  period. 
Cp  Hase,  PoUmik.  ii.  3  B,  «,  331-341. 

The  other  points  in  the  narrative  of  tbe  birth  of 

Jesus,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  Mary,  must  now  be 

llOthM-      l«^'*y™'«id'™l-   _      (fl)  If  we  may 

i!7^  1,  II  ruT  ">  >he  place  of  the  birth,'  U  must  be 
birth-hirtciT.  ,hy  i/^  at  Natareth  (Nativitv. 
Sii/i  Galilee  i.,  g  j).  which,  according  to  Lk.  2H, 
was  for  the  parents  of  Jesus  'their  own  city'  {■w&M 
iamlir).  In  Lk.'s  narrative  they  are  brought  lo 
Bethlehem  only  by  means  of  the  narrative  about  the 
census  of  Quirlnius  (2t-j|,  which  in  every  point  is 
untenable  (see  Quirinius  ;  Chronology,  S  59  /' 
Nativity,  %  10;  Gospels,  %  as,  coL  1780.  n.  s). 
(i)  \i  to  the  day,  see  Nativity,  g  10,  end.  [c\  If 

Bethlehem  was  not  the  birthplace,  essential  motives 
in  the  stories  of  the  wise  men  and  the  flight  inlo 
E^ypt  {Mt,  21-1S19-93)  fall  away.  Even  apart  from 
Iheir  connectioa  with  Bethlehem,  however,  their  his- 
toricity is  open  10  the  gravest  doubts  (Nativity. 
%  iB/;  Gospels,  gg  aa,  and  151,  end).  The  pas- 
sage (Hos.  Ill)  cited  in  Mt.  2il  has  reference  to 
the  exodus  of  Israel  (LXX  rightly,  ri  rinffa  oiroC, 
□ot  rtr  vldr  lav)  from  Ivgypt  under  the  leadership 
of  Moses.  \d)  The  preseotalion  of  Ihe  new-bom 

son  in  the  temple  (Lk.  231-14)  is  nowhere  enjoined 
in  OT  (Gospels,  g  134  d).  This  afiects  what  we  read 
rqiarding  Simeon  and  Anna  (Lk,  2is-3<}.  (r|  So 

much  having  already  been  showD  to  be  untenable  it  will 
perhaps  be  tbe  more  readily  conceded  Ihal  the  story  of 
Ihe  shepherds  (Lk.2a-ia},  though  one  of  great  p<>etic 
benuty,  cannot  be  regarded  as  historical.  (/) 

Mary's  }oumey  to  Eliiabelh.  her  salutation  by  the 
latter,  and  the  leaping  of  Ihe  unborn  babe  in  his 
raoiher's  womb  (1 39-15  jfi)  belong  to  Ihe  same  category, 
and  are,  moreover.  Irreconcilable  with  Mk.  3»/  (see 
§  4).  (/)  The  Magnificat WJt..  I46-55)  has  absolutely 

no  relation  to  the  siluaiion  of  Mary ;  but  even  as  regards 
Eliiabelh,  to  whom  in  accordance  with  Ihe  '  noteworthy 
rejected  reading'  of  WH  it  has  recently  been  again 
assigned  by  Valler,  Harnaek  (see  below,  g  33),  and 
Conrady  (see  g  ai.  begin,),  ll  can  at  best  be  said 
lo  be  somewhat  more  appropriate  so  far  as  1 4S  is  con- 
cerned, though  on  the  other  hand  Ijt-s;  are  quite  as 
unsuitable  to  her  case  as  10  that  of  Mary.  Hillmann 
(whose  contribution  lo  our  present  question  is  of  primary 
importance  throughout)  has  rightly  perceived  here  also 
i,JPT,  1891,  pp.  197-306)  that  the  song  tils  best  the 
case  of  a  Jewish  mother  whose  son  has  returned  from 
successful  war  for  his  country.  Vet  Hilgenfeld's  sug- 
gestion {.7.WT.  1901,  pp.  aos-arj)  also  deserves  to 
be  considered, _that  'Judith'  {619  831  Cj  156,  elc.)is 
the  model  (of  Hannah's  song  [i  S.  St-m],  the  Magnificat 
in  reality  has  but  few  echoes),  and  that  the  warlike  deeds 


*  »?.  iBss.  P-  M7)  hy  ConybiBM,  " 


1  finds  ii 


MARY 
in  Ihe  poem  ought  thus  to  be  altribuled  to  Ihe  singer 
herself  in  so  far  as  she  personifies  the  Jewish  people. 

In  close  association  with  Ihe  birth -narradve  we  have 
(a)  Ihat  of  the  finding  of  the  boy  Jesus  in  Ihe  temple. 

IS  OtllW  ^'"'°"tt*'  containing  nothing  inherently 
IncldanU  In  '"'P™*''>'«'  'h=  «ory  very  readily  suggest* 
Ufa  of  M»rT  conjecture  Ihat  11  loo  may  owe  its 

Auy.  Q^gjp  ,(j  pjjjijj  legend.  The  astonish- 
ment manifested  at  the  appearance  of  Jesus  in  the 
synagogue  of  his  native  town  (Mk.  Si  /  =Ml.  ISjvSJ 
=  Lk.  4 11)  would  be  very  remarkable  if  the  incident  of 
bis   twelfth    year   had    been    known.  (b)    It    is 

thoroughly  credible  on  the  other  hand  Ihal  Mary,  after 
ihe  birth  of  her  first-born  son  (Lk.  27),  became  the 
mother  of  other  sons  and  daughters  (Clopas,  gg  3- 
S).  (c)  The  only  other  absolutely  authentic  scene 

in  Mary's  life  is  that  recorded  in  Mk.  3>a/  31-35,  with 
regard  to  which  see  above  (83/)  (rf)  If,  as  we 

see  from  this,  she  failed  to  recognise  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah  when  in  Ihe  heyday  of  his  activity,  it  still 
remains  a  possibility  that  she  did  so  soon  afler  bis 
death,  as  we  are  expressly  informed  (i  Cor,  16j)  her 
son  James  did.  Much  less  confidence  is  lo  be  placed 
in  the  statement  of  Acts  1 14  that  before  the  liisl  feast 
of  Pentecost  Mary  was  ateady  present  in  Jerusalem. 
Acts  is  entirely  dominated  by  Ihe  idea  Ihat  Ihe  primitive 
Church  consolidated  itself  in  Jerusalem  immediately 
afler  the  death  of  Jesus.  This  hangs  together  with  Ihe 
representation  of  Lk.  that  the  apostles  remained  in 
Jerusalem  after  the  death  of  Jesus  and  there  beheld 
thdr  risen  Lord.  In  reality,  however,  the  lirsi  appear- 
ances were  in  Galilee  (Gospels,  g  138  a).  This  heing 
so.  then;  is  little  likelihood  ihal  the  disciples  and  ad- 
herents of  Jesus  would  forthwiih  have  left  house  and 
home  and  betaken  themselves  to  the  capital  where  Ihe 
danger  of  persecution  was  so  great,  («)  What  is 

related  in  Jn.  ]9i5-i7  about  Mary  at  the  cross  being 
committed  to  the  care  of  John  the  son  of  Zebedee  is 
utterly  irreconcilable  with  Ihe  synoptic  parallels  set 
forth  under  Clopas  (g  3),  as  also  with  the  fact  Ihal 
Mk.  (I634)  and  Mt.  (27*6)  know  only  one  saying  of 
Jesus  spoken  from  Ihe  cross.  In  Rev.  12i  /  5  /.  in 
accordance  with  O T  ways  of  thinking,  Ihe  Church  figures 
as  mother  of  tbe  Messiah.  The  narrative  in  Jn.  is 
thus  an  eipression,  as  beautiful  bs  il  is  transparent,  of 
the  thought  that  the  departing  Messiah  commilled  Co 
the  beloved  disciple  the  care  of  his  Church.  It  Is  of 
course  true  thai  no  similar  allegorical  meaning  can  be 
given  10  the  presence  of  the  other  women  at  Ihe  fool  of 
the  cross  (Clopas,  g  3,  end).  If  it  is  deemed  necessary 
on  this  account  to  set  aside  the  possibility  of  allegory 

assume  Ihat  the  intention  of  Ihe  author  was  10  exhibil 
in  a  beautiful  light  the  concern  of  Jesus  for  his  earthly 
mother.  Such  concern,  however,  was  unnecessary  ;  for 
Mary  had  other  surviving  sons  (Acts  1 14)— among 
them  James,  the  future  head  of  the  Church  in  Jerusa- 
lem. (/)  The  miracle  of  Ihe  wine  at  Cana  is 
shown  at  once  10  be  unhistorical  by  the  eipress  state- 
ment that  Jesus  definitely  refused  to  work  '  signs'  (oij/wEd) 
such  as  this  is  eipressly  called  in  Jn,  2ii  (Gospels, 
g  140  d).  On  the  symbolical  meaning  of  Ihe  narrative, 
and  the  part  taken  in  il  by  Ihe  mother  of  Jesus,  see 
Gospels,  g  54  a  ;  John.  %  35 1. 

(.r)  Along  wiihlhi.narr. 
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The 
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bu]d«  himwlf  (Mk,  tn/-  aiid  parallels). 
If  any  attempt   is  to  be  made  to  sum  up  in  a  few 

i».  oiai«i«  r.?' *;  ,?,Tf;i  tSvi. " ". 

nKbir^us  in  the  first  place  that  we  must 

iide  from  ihe  outset   any  trails, 

beaulifiil,  which  are  discovered  only  in  passages 

legendary.     Even  within   NT  timei 


of  Huy. 


ascertained  ti 
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Jes. 


Byw 


r  of  e. 


cupied  in  glorifyiiig  (he  mother  of 
iiioD  lo  decide 


ihpuTBtih 


MART 


(he  o(her  hand,  absolv 
on  (he  quesiion  whether  the  words  of  Jesus  in  Jn.24, 
'  Wonuui.  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee '  ?  hi  any  way  go 
beyond  (he  limiis  of  filial  piety.  We  are  on  firm 
ground  only  as  regards  what  we  read  in  Mk.  S™/  3i-3S- 
from  which  passage  we  learn  at  least  this  :  ihat,  at  I 
a  time  when  many  had  already  come  to  recognise  the  i 
greatness  of  her  son's  mission,  Mary,  at  all  events,  had 
Still  failed  (a  understand  it ;  and  we  hardly  need  his 
own  bl(m(  word  '  Who  is  my  mother  ? '  in  order  to  feel 
how  deeply  (his  must  have  grieved  him.  Indeed,  i(  is 
impossible,  however  much  we  may  desire  it.  (o  ihink 
otherwise  than  (hat.  if  he  had  the  feeling  of  homeless- 
ness,  the  responsibility  for  this  must  in  a  great  measure 
lie  uith  her. 

This  once  said,  it  by  no  means  follows  (hat  none  of 
Jesus'  utterances  had  any  attraction  at  all  for  his  mo(her. 
It  still  remains  conceivable  thai  what  repelled  her  and 


I,  ofihtw. 
scCDUnl  of  the  ceniui  d«cresl  1w  Aug 

which  in  lighied  by  m  mirsculous  liehr.  A  woe 
Salome  by  name,  luiifis  hcraelf  by  taauA  i 
Miry  ii  idU  ■  virgin.  The  hxntl  of  KaIoidc  i 
healed  when  il  tDuch»  the  child.  And  so  foi 
"  rought  forth  Jmiu  ulenr  cIbuib  is  stand  al 

"■--sisi'.r 


suggesl 


iTthesu 


ion  of  mental  di 


h  the  substance  of  his  teachinj 
in  public,  his  rSU  of  teacher,  his  air  of  authority  and 
the  risk  of  persecution  involved  in  this,  or  else  the  un- 
settled life,  the  association  with  questionable  people. 
the  carelessness  with  regard  to  daily  bread.  It  is  never- 
theless possible,  however,  thai  Mary  resolutely  closed  her 

even  on  (his  last  assumption,  we  are  not  precluded  from 
supposing  (ha(,  although  confined  within  the  ancient 
forms,  her  piety  was  nevertheless  deep  and  genuine,  and 
enerciaed  an  effective  influence  upon  her  child.  In  pro- 
portion as  this  simple  woman,  sprung  from  the  people, 
above  all  in  Galilee,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
untouched  by  any  of  the  evil  aspects  of  the  Pharisaism  of 
the  day.  it  becomes  the  easier  (o  believe  that  her  religion, 
with  all  its  intense  conservatism,  may  have  been  genuine 
and  pjie.  From  some  source  or  other  we  must  believe 
Jesus  to  have  derived  alike  that  holy  severity  and  that 
triumphant  joyousness  of  a  deep  faith  in  God  which,  in 
the  end,  made  him  great ;  and  howevei  Inrge  the  share 

personality  we  still  find  it  necessary  to  seek  for  it  some 

Of  the  eitra-canonical  accounts  o(  Mary  (o)  the  most 
importint  would  be  the  PnicvangeHtim  Jaieti  (APO- 

ai  L&tw    <^''*'"'*'  S'?'    '■■    Nativity,  8  6)   if 

t^lUft^  Conrady  (QuilU  der  kanoniKhm  Kind- 
■iiHiuoiu.  ^i^g^^^iiut_  ,^,  cp  SI.JCr.,  1889. 
798-784)  were  right  in  his  assertion  that  it  was  written 
in  Hebrew  in  Hadrian's  time  and  that  it  constitutes  the 
sole  source  of  Mi.  1/  and  Lk.  1/  This,  however,  is  a 
view  which  cannot  be  maintained.  According  10  Har- 
nack  (ACL  ii.  {  =  Ckrvnotagie]  1 199-60])  it  dates  from  the 
end  of  (be  setn^nd,  or  even  from  (he  beginning  of  the 
(hird,  century.' 
In  the  PrtlcvaHftliim  il  11  related  how  Anna,  the  wife  of 
chim,  after  lonz  barrenneu  received  the  profnise  of  a  child. 
■■  ■  ■■■  child  (Maty)  il  reared  in 

eTa^'^^?  wX'^'r  ud*"alh« 'T^^eiat' »nO  <>»P^after°a 
while  dove  bu  flrnvn  out  of  hi>  ilalT  and  thereby  indicated 

the  mrd!  of™?.  l™lhe  Wnh  M'j«us["™On  bli  return 
Joseph  finds  her  pregnanij  and  ui  minded  to  put  ber  away 
teetvtiv  frcihi  his  house,  but  il  enlightened  by  an  angel  in 
.  1 ».    Brought  before  lb>  bigh-priistly  council. 
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v,  both  in  the  mtun  further 
Pivten.  /flc.    The  gnosiia 


,630^7) 

i^~(l^s9'l  =  39-3ilX"  'fhi 
ileramre  (5lh  cent.)  contains  a 

IV  TvO  9n^6yov  A^vet  'ic  lyir 
liferent  Latin  adaptations  of  It 
r.  The  apwilea,  in  Ihe  second 
i  miraculously  broughl,  some  of 
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[  hei  body  is  no  lunger  to  U 


h  the  I 


Esfroi 


enly-fourth  i^r  inilaad  of  Ihi 

(Li^'iTis744a)''M"uy~loiiowed  the  apostle  John  10  Epbesus 
According  to  ibe  Acts  of  Piochorui  (lirst  half  of  jih  cent.),  01 
.L_   _.L._  L  —  i    ...L__  .L_  _.L__  ^p(,5i]ej  dispelled  or  ■^-' 


CI  death  (Upsiui,  ^66^.  frJi/.). 


Jerusalem  with  Mary  1 


follows?    None  ofjuitin's  nredmisoij  makes  mention  of  Maiv 


of  Jesus.     So  ahio  ' 
with  special  Teferen 


a  (111.321 1 7^22  x].  end)aieTibcfl  to  her  obedience,  a 
ledeeming  power  from  theenectaof  the  disobedience  of  Eve;  so 
also  Tettullian  {.dteanu  Chriili,  17) :  •  quod  ilia  credendo '  (i.f., 
by  believing  the  word  of  the  serpent)  *deliquit,  hcec  cr«dendo 
delevil.'    Iienaius  ipeani  the  same  thing  when  he  lavs  (y.  lit  1) : 

UI  vu-ginii  Evie  viigo  Maria  fieret  advocaui' ;  the  last  wordl 
therefore,  is  not  intended  to  designate  her  v  intercessor.  For 
the  rest,  the  whole  of  this  antithesis  between  Eve  and  Mary, 
which  it  fbund  also  in  Justin  {niaJ.  loo),  b  certainly  intendtd 
to  lie  taken  rhetorically  rather  iban  In  all  dogmatic  seriousness. 
Temillian^airwiCtnlif/,  »)  declares  aguntl  the  Urth  -Iriv 
cljutit,  itatiog  lui  physiological  reasons  with  vigour-  On  the 
other  hand,  Clem.AIea.  ^tnn*.  vii.  la^j  end,  p.  889  end; 
Potter)  attaches  value  to  the  fact  that,  as  we  are  informed  hy 
soine.  Mary  wa-^  (bund  still  a  virgin  after  she  had  been  delivered. 

iose|di  by  a  foimci  mairiage.  Whilst  Chrysostom  allows  the 
uman  features  of  Mary  to  come  into  view,  Augustine  declares 
her  to  have  been  free  From  actual  sin  and  employs  the  false  read^ 
ing  of  Vg.  in  Gen.  S  rs  '  ipsa  [for  ipse|  conlerel  caput  luum '  10 
prove  het  the  devil's  conqueror.  With  the  IntrDdiiction  of  th« 
designation  tnrint  for  Mary,  as  against  Nestorins  who  wiihed 
to  designate  her  as  XpitfTDT^'MT  only,  may  be  said  to  begin  an 
endless  Mariolory  which  need  not  be  pursiied  further  here.  See 
Benialh  (below,  j  is). 

((0  According  to  the  Talmud*  and  according  to  Celsus*  Jesus 
WB.1  Ihe  child  of  the  adulierous  intercourM  of  Marj-  vnih  a 
soldier  Stada  or  Pandera  (ffirfvp.  Ilisr«4p«).  Such  was  the 
answer  of  the  opponents  of  Christianity  to  the  Church  doctrine 
which  denied  the  laiherhood  of  Joseph.    Further,  according  to 


1  On  the  vaHous  recensions  cp  Bonnet,  ZWT.  iSSo,  pp.  : 
j;  the  tents  in  Tischendotfs  Afacafyfiii  afxrjrfiiic,  18 
id  Wriehl,  ConlritiiliBia  U  llu  aiactytkat  tilrralur-  -' 
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beare,  Am,  faurn.  a/Tkiel.,  iSoj,  op-  «4-«'- 
in  Main.  10  17,  on  ill.  IS  M,  ed.  de  la  Rue,  S  461 
re  delinitely  in  his  seventh  Hb^.I^  Lc,  de  la  Ki 
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la  Rue,  1  34g-3Sa  and  3II4. 
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I  j6,  and  Maodala. 

For lilcraturfKC Nativity,! SI :N*iARKTH.  AIkTHoimi. 
(?»-  JiKirrdM  an  lir  Nalniily,  ion  ;  Vsller,  '  Die  ApukalypH 
d«Zachiiri»iiinEvang.  da  Lc'^in  «/■, 
39.  Lttwatnn.  iSo*.  pp.  J<4-'«9  ;  Kaufnbusch,  Dai  o/pi- 
Isluclu  Sym6ol,-H.ivxti<a-iii;  Hamicli, 
'Da>  MiEiiilitai  d«  EUubelh  nebil  BeoKriiungcn  lu  U.  i/' 
ini"5/(H,  io»,  pp.  SiS'SS*.  Md  'Zu  Lclj4/'  in  ZUckr. 
J.  NTlirlu  Wianuck.,  looi,  pp.  u-jT  1  Hilgcnfcld.  '  Grburu- 
u.  Kindheiugiichichu  Jtw,  rk,  I  t-Sji '  In  Z\WTk,  19111,  pp. 
■77-'J5>  ■•">  3'}'3'7  4"-468i  Zihn,  Aoril*iii^ir«i  Uiij.jM 
('firiidn'u.VciternJeu,');  Batnwi,  '  Mylhicsl  tnd  legendary 
ilHiwnHintlw  NT'  in  Nm  Ifar/if,  1899,  pp.  jji.aoo,  especially 
pp.  1^0-193:   Bajdenhewet,  J7cr  Aam^  Maria-^Bli/.  SiM/itn. 

a.  Hmt.  the  moUwr  oif  Jvmb  (Uib'  Leu)  uid  of 

JOMt  appears  among  (he  women  at  Ihe  cross  in  M(. 

„,  _  ., ^  27 jS  Mk.  1540  and.  under  the  shoner 

f^       designation,   -Mary  of  Joses,'  in  Mk. 

Magdalene)  Mi.  276i,  as  observing  the  burial  place  of 
Jesus;  as-Mai7oFJame9'inMk.lSi  Lk.a4ioor  -the 
other  Mary,'  in  Mt.23i,  she  beholds  (he  empty  grave. 
In  Syr.  Sin.  she  is  always  called  'daughter  of  James' 
(Mk.  ISto:  James  (he  Less};  in  Mt.  and  Mk.  besides, 
'  Mother  of  Joseph,*  As  to  (he  historical  character  o[ 
Ihe  events  of  the  resurrection  day  see  GOSPELS,  g  13S 
t.  f.  As  has  been  shown  under  ClopAs,  this  Mary's 
sons  were  neither  "brethren  of  Jesus'  nor  apostles,  and 
she  herself  ii  known  only  as  mother  of  her  sons,  unless, 
indeed,  she  be  idenliqal  with 

3.  Hnrj  of  CIOpU. — This  Mary  who  appears  in  Jn. 
19iS  at  the  foot  of  Ihe  cross  is  not  to  be  identified  with 

04.  M  of  ^  *'^"  "'  ''"  mother  of  Jesus  men- 
J^^  tioned  immediately  before  in  thai  passage, 
'^''f**'  nor  «ilh  the  mother  of  the  sons  of 
Zebedee,  mentioned  in  the  like  situation  in  Ml  27 s6,  who, 
according  to  Mk.  Mip.  is  Salome  (Clopas,  %  a).  All 
the  more  certainly,  therefore,  does  she  appear  (o  be 
identical  with  the  only  remaining  one  of  the  women  at 
the  cross— Mary  the  mother  of  James  (ihe  Less)  and 
Joses  (see  above.  %  33).  This  identification,  however, 
can  be  carried  out  only  if  we  may  regard  Clopas  as  n 
person  otherwise  unlmown.  In  that  case,  Jn.  would 
be  recording  the  name — not  given  by  (he  synoptists — 
of  the  father  or  grandfather  of  James  (the  Less)  and 
Joses  (according  as  we  lake  Mary  10  be  the  wife  or, 
what  accords  belter  with  linguistic  use,  its  the  daughter 
of  Clopas).  It  is  much  more  likely,  however,  that  Clopas 
is  the  brother  of  Joseph  and  thus  the  uncle  of  Jesus 
(cp  Clopas,  §3/);  in  which  case  Mary  also,  whether 
she  was  the  wife  or  the  daughter  of  Clopas,  was  a  near 
relation  of  Jesus.  As  the  synoptists,  however,  do  not 
speak  of  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses  as  being  a  kins- 
woman of  Jesus,  it  must  be  doubted  whether  Jn.  was 
correct  if  he  sought  to  identify  (he  two  (Mary  of  Clopas 
and  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses),  Perhaps  he  was 
following  another  tradition  here  also,  as  well  as  when 
be  named  the  mother  of  Jesus  and  her  sister  (Clopas, 
gt  a-5}  as  witnesses  of  the  crucifixion.  If  so,  Mary  ol 
Clopas  is  known  to  us  only  from  Jn.  ISaj. 

4.  Huy.  ^rtor  of  Hartha,  appears  in  Lk.  IOjS-41 
as  (he  eager  listener  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  in  Jn.  II  as  the 

_.    „,_, ,    sister    of   Laiarus.      As  the  raising  of 

Laianis  cannot  be  regarded  as  history 


(Jon 


IS  her  h. 


who  assumes  (9;^  ISn  ITn)  (hat  ihis 
is  10  besought  in  Samaria,  As,  however,  Lk.'s  account 
of  the  Samaritan  journey  is  untrustworthy  throughout 
(Gospels,  %  1331).  one  might  be  inclined  in  this  point 
lo  give  the  preference  to  Jn.  In  this  evangelist,  how. 
ever,  the  naming  of  Belhajiy  rests  upon  the  fact  that  he 
identified  (12i-3)  Mary  with  the  woman  who,  according 
to  Mk.  143.9  Ml  2S6-13.  anoinu  Jesus  in  Bethany.  He 
1969 


MART 

does  not  name  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper ;  but  he 
clearly  shows  that  he  has  in  mind  the  same  scene  as 
Mk.  and  Ml.  when  he  designates  Laiarus,  not  as  (he 
master  of  the  house,  but  only  as  one  of  the  guests. 
Nevertheless,  it  might  still  be  conceivable  thai  Jn.  had 
correctly  supplemented  Mk.  and  Mt. ,  were  we  not  pre- 
cluded from  this  supposition  by  the  fact  that  he  combines 
their  narrative  also  with  that  of  the  sinful  woman  of  Lk. 
7  36.50,  in  so  far  as  he  represents  her  ns  anointing  not 
Jesus'  head  but  feet  and  wiping  them  with  the  hair  of 
her  head.'  Furthermore,  Jn.  says  very  infeiicitously  that 
Mary  wiped  the  oinlment  from  Jesus'  teel.  whereas  the 
only  fitting  version  is  that  of  Lk.  7  38.  which  says  that  she 
anointed  (he  feet  of  Jesus  after  having  wiped  from  them 
her  tears,  Even  if  it  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  same 
ei'ent  underlies  the  narratire  of  Lk.  as  underlies  those  of 
Mk.  and  Ml. — and  the  point  does  not  require  10  be  dis- 
cussed here  ;  see  Gospkls.  %  10— the  (wo  forms  of  (he 
narrative,  as  they  notv  run.  differ  rundamentally  as  to 
time,  place,  purpose,  and  details  of  the  anointing.  If, 
then,  we  are  compelled  to  recognise  that  the  narrative  of 
Jn.  is  composed  of  portions  that  cannot  be  united,  it  be- 
comes impossible  for  us  to  be  certain  on  (he  one  point 
(hat  (he  woman  who  anointed  was  Mary,  and  thus  that 
her  home  was  Bethany,  Possibly,  even  before  the 
evangelist's  lime,  some  one  may  have  formed  the  con- 
jecture that  the  unnamed  woman  in  Bethany,  who 
wrought  so  significant  a  work  upon  Jesus,  aiKl  received 
from  him  such  high  commendation,  may  have  been  no 
other  than  this  most  prominent  of  his  female  disciples  ; 
but  this  does  not  establish  the  fact  (cp  John.  Son  OF 
Zebedee,  §  35  ag).  Legend  has  it  that  in  consequence 
of  the  perseculion  menlioned  in  Acts  Si  Mary  (vrith 
Martha  and  Laiarus)  removed  to  Proi'ence,  where  she 
lies  buried  at  St,  Baume,     See  Martha. 

5.  Kuy  MicdUon*  appears  at  the  cross  and  at  Ihe 
grave  of  Jesus  in   all   the  passages  wheie  we  find  the 

91    Mar*     roo'lwr  of  James  and  Joses  (see  above. 

";*2L  §a3).alsoi'"h'paraUelJn,lB>jand20.. 
"■•"*™^  where,  however,  she  goes  10  the  grave 
alone.  There  Jesus  appears  to  her  (2O11-18).  This 
narrative  goes  a  step  ^her  than  the  already  unhis- 
lorical  account  of  the  synoptics  (Gospels,  g  138*/), 
In  the  later  appendix  to  Mk,  (I69)  thert 


of  L 
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passage  Mary  Magdalene 
those  women  who  accompanied  Jesus  and  ministered  to 
him.  As  for  the  seven  devils  which  had  been  exorcised 
from  her  see  CosPELS  (g  144  end).  Her  designation 
'  Magdalene '  implies  Magdala  as  her  place  of  origin. 
See  Magdala, 
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..3,s)li. 


such  pla« 

1889.  pp.  3,    ,,,. 

wai  derived  nol  from  a  place  Iwt  fruui 

the  Aramuc  vnagfi'l^nyA  =  braider  of  hi 

maf^/i  =  R  hraidei  [fem.]).     In  Ihe  Tall 

the  dcsignni'  ,,   .       .. 

liDwevcr.  be  set  aAide,  tteing  neit 
Even  if  no  MBBdala  '•  •■^■-■li'  -k. 
Palatine  wbicE  deri< 


:  elH  in  >h«  NT,  Luganle  <CCV, 


garfefCGA', 


Ihe  NT  there  are  many  placet  m 
a  tower  (migdiO. 
ch  100  highly  In  intend 
,lilied  Willi   die  sinner. 


the  emnel  bi<iDno  apart  fram  Lk,  7  »-y.    There  need,  how- 
ever, be  no  difficully  in  believing— in  ihe  cue  of  an  vithor  who 


Ihe  lime  oidi  wl 


1  Jn.  11 M  (^  to  tirmi  to 
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MABATiOTH 

The  idenlilication  of  Mnry  Mngdaleoe  with  the  unner 
of  Lk.736-so  cannol  be  called  felicitous.  lu  lole 
foundation  lies  in  the  circumstance  that  the  iiaitie  of 
Mary  Magdalene  occurs  soon  after  the  mention  of  the 
""  ■   ini  Magdalene  has  a  large 
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38.  HUfOf 


happy,  however,  is  the  identification  of  Mary  Magdalene 
niih  (be  sister  of  Marlho.  It  is  simply  due  to  the 
idenliflcalion  of  both  wilb  Ihe  sinner  in  Lk.  Il  is  in 
this  way  Ihai,  for  example.  Kaulen*  weaves  the  whole 
romance  of  her  life.  She  hod  been  the  handmaid  of  sin 
in  Galilee,  had  repented  and  received  forgiveness  from 
Jesus,  and  thenceforward  had  ministered  lo  him ;  in 
Beihany.  uriiiiher  sbe  had  betaken  herself  from  Gahlee, 
she  anointed  him  a  second  lime,  and  she  was  Ihe  first 

6.  Kuy,  motlMr  of  BUxk,  according  lo  the  only 
passage  (Acts  12  u)  in  which  she  ' 

Huk. 

a  distinguished  place  in  Ihe  church  there.  Evidently 
her  husband  was  no  longer  alive,  otherwise  he  would 
have  been  named  as  master  of  the  house.  Since  the 
fotuih  century  the  scene  of  the  Last  Supper,  of  ihe 
meeting  on  the  evening  of  Christ's  Ascension,  and  of 
the  outpouring  of  ihe  Holy  Spirit  at  Pentecost  has  been 
laid  in  Ihe  house  of  Mary  (Mk.l4it  Act5li32a;  cp 
Zahn,  £./.i,gsi7). 

7.  A  woman  named  Mary  is  greeted  by  Paul  in  Rom. 
106.      According  to  the  rtsidings  'on  you'  ((if  i/iat) 

,  ((t.\BC'f  or  -among  you'  (ft.  i^| 
(DG)she  laboured  much  in  Ihe  interests 
of  her  companions :  Ihe  reading  '  on 
us'  ((ft  liiiii)  of  CLChrys.  suggests  that  she  laboured 
equally  in  the  interests  0/  Paul.  To  judge  by  her  name 
she  was  by  birth  a  Jewess.  We  are  not  precluded 
from  Ihis  inference  t^  the  -mere  fact  (ha(  after  her 
□ame  we  do  not  find  an  addition  similar  to  that 
which  we  find  In  1671111  ('my  kinsmen'},  by  which, 
on  account  of  Ihe  largeness  of  their  number,  we 
oughi  in  all  probabiliiy  lo  understand  }ev,s  merely, 
not  actual  blood  reUiions  of  the  apostle.  In 
the  case  of  Aquila  and  Prisca  also  (I63,  cp  ActslSi) 
this  addition  is  wanting,  because  Paul  had  something 
more  special  to  say  regarding  them.  According 
to  a  very  probable  conjecture  Rom.  I63-16  is  a  frag- 
ment of  an  e[Mstle  addressed  to  Ephesus.  If  Mary 
is  to  be  looked  for  in  Ephesus  the  reading  '  on  us '  {e'i 
^ItSi)  will  mean  that  she  had  interested  herself  in  Ihe 
welfare  of  Paul  during  his  three  years'  sojourn  in  that 
diy  (ActslBBioSOji).  P.  w.  s. 

MABALOTH  (MilciAuft  [KV]J,  1  Mace.  9.  AV; 
RV  Mesaluth.     See  Akbela. 

KAJSCHIL  (y^bp:  cYNECEuc  oi'  eic  cynecin 

[BMARTI  :  Aq.  l.rumbu»>«,  «ir.<nVK.  'mmvuwvvin;  Symm., 
TlBod.  vvHix ;  Tr.  K3D  (t^3P  Icp  )  Ch. SOsjB is  «  mm  found 
intbcheidiogsof  P».3:i4244^im.Abiitiniienin43)4S(oD.  A) 
Ea(faAfi^|Rl)6S.M74Ta»S(viHth  11^  and 'rcio)  BR  US  {.1^ 
followi);  aln  47 j [a]  (EV  'with  undenunding,'  nnw 
IBKARTI:  Aq.SeiL  Jr.m|f>Jm:  ltt.tT^d<U\ 

To  render  the  term  'didactic  poem'  (Ges. )  is  incon- 
uslent  with  the  subject-matter  of  most  of  the  psalms  to 
which  it  Is  prefixed  :  32  and  TS  alone  would  be  suitably 
thus  descrilied.  As  a  rule  the  participle  Maikit  is  an 
attribute  of  persons  ;  i(  is  applied  in  a  Ch.  30i 


Henc 


!    Mai, 


idings :  taking  it 
with  lam-m'nassiai .  mijoV,  he  renders  '  To  a  skilled 
precentor  ' ;  his  version  of  Ps.  47?*  [8i]  is  '  sing  praise, 
ye  that  are  skilled  in  song '  (D'S-Jra).  This  is  at  any 
rate  more  plausible  Ihan  the  rendering  of  RV"«-  and  of 
Wellhausen  in  SBOT.  '  sing  ye  praises  in  a  skilful  song 
[psalm].'  Cheyne  [Palm/^'),  however,  reads  for  h'MO 
1  Wcuer  iDd  WelM,  KinlUnUx-^,  8  735-7J9. 
»97i 


MARS  AH  AND  MBBIRAH 

in  Ps.  477  [8]  ui^^,'  'Sing  ye  praises  to  our  kin 
(similar  errors  abound  in  the  Hebrew  Psalter),  ai 
regards  'j-jt-a  l,MaiJill]  in  the  headings  referred  to 
an  alternative  to  nuD^,  and  as,  equally  with  this,  a  <x 
rupiion  of  [jitoi    'deposited.'      See    MUSICIAN  (Ti 

II  it  worth  nalking  that  in  Ihe  iiil«  oT  Pi.  44  U  £4  U 

yUeo  i»  M(i"n>'«l  from  ta«h  by  10      ' 


n  Psi.fi' 


rival  b. 


[O'n''  ^"Jiro  ■•  one  of  three  rival  ti 
Pi,  sa  SB's  huding  svWnM  TV  A>M>S  i-n-h  S'3bD)  i>  mM* 
corr«t  than  MT'i  S-2^  TllS  t.  K-  C 

MASH  {Vm :  Mocox  [AEL] ;  ties),  an  Aramaic 
people,  inentloned  togelher  with  Ui,  Hul,  and  Geiher,  in  Gtn. 
10i3.ai>da]»(uKiTihink>)in  1  Ch.  1 17.  S«  Cewhai-hv, 
I  »,  where  Dillminn'i  view  ii  ubpKd.  Perhau,  ho«>nt, 
■Gether'  ihould  be  'Cejhur'— /.r,  Geshub  (i>  ■Hul'  is  > 
fragmeritDr' JerahnKel.'  'Ui'  i<  explained  elsewhere  {Me  \!2\ 
The  '  Methech '  of  I  Ch.  ii  probably  more  coneoi  than  ■  Mash,' 
and  like  Shechem  in  Pt.  Ms,  probabhr  conies  from  Cuiham  (see 

CUSH,  ,,  CUSHAB.  ShKHMM):  t.  K,  C. 

KASHAL  (VP)'  <  <^1>-  8)4-     See  Mishal. 

MmCIC&I&C  [BJ.  MiClftcIA]),  a  group  of 
n  01  ibe  ■servuiti  of  Solomon'  («s  NErHiMM)  in  die 
Bsl-e«i1ic  list  (Ei«A  ii.,  t|  g,  fcX  one  of  eight  in«ned 

a57=Neh!7^     lIn'lhi'liRh''of  Ih   ""    "  "" 


KASON    (3Vn.  c 


:.),  I  Cb.22i.  etc.     See  Handi- 


MAflPHA.     I.  (MfcCCH**  lAKV])  1  Mace,  3,6  AV, 
RV  MiiPEH  (^.f-.>, 
».  Ou.(>)^  lAlcVB  ,  Ma^c.  i  3J  AV.  RV  MitnH  {,.v.). 

MAflRBKAH  (njTfT?  ;  «&ceKKi.  [ADEL].  in  Ch. 
fi^om.,  S"- A^ftcepiK*;  Theod.  in  Gen.  [ck]  MACCH- 
tjiic),  the  home  of  Ihe  Edomiie  king  SAMLAH(},t,).  Gen. 
S63G  I  Ch,  ]i7.  The  name  should  mean  '  place  of  choice 
vines'  (cp  Sohek),  but  is  probably  corrupt.  Samlah 
being  probably  a  doublet  ofSaul(M  and  f  interchanged), 
and  Saul's  city  being  Rehoboth,  Masrekah  very  pos- 
sibly comes  from  Dfn  1»D,  Missiu-  of  Rekem  or  Jerah- 


L  {»1fp  :  M&CCH  [AEL]»,  a  son  of  Ishmael 

,/i»«in  [Zt):  iCh.  l»,,LMt«i,(B],  (iKir.ILD. 
EU    For  (ht  Maiu  of  Prov.  SO  I  (RV»v.)  and  Prev. 
Bl  I  (RVaw-)  »e  Acua  and  Lf.hueu 

MA88AH  AND  HEBIBAH  (H^'nrM  n^iD:  « 
generally  translates  reipacmoc  or  neipi-  etc.,  Aoi- 

AopHCIC.  w  ANTlAoriA  <"■  TTip&niXpACMOC.  etc.), 
a  place  in  the  wilderrtess  of  wanderings,  the  scene  of  a 
miracle  (Ek.  177). 

In  its  present  position  the  episode  stands  wedged  in 
between  the  sweetening  of  the  waters  of  Manh,  the 
1   Pt  i»  anil  £'""•£  of  *«  Manna  (Ei.  ISia-lfi),  and 

^  «  t**  ''8'"  a'  Rephidim  (178-.6),  where  it  is 
""•"■  actuallylocBtcdbyP(17.).  The  position 
is  not  wholly  fortuitous.  The  tradition  relates  that  the 
bne  Israel,  thirsty  and  murmuring,  demand  waier. 
Moses  is  commanded  10  take  with  him  [seventy  ?]  of  the 
elders  of  Israel  and  lo  strike  the  rock  in  Horeb  upon 
which  Yahw£  stands,  and  watershall  come  forth.  This 
Moses  does,  and  the  place  receives  the  above  names, 
■  Temptation  '  (or  '  Proving')  and  'Chiding'  (or  'strife'). 

because  of  Ihe'; 

they  "templed'  (crftr^j-)  Vahwi. 

Closely  related  lo  this  is  the  tradition  preserved  in 
Nu.  2O1-13  (almost  wholly  P).  The  people  are  at 
Kadcsh,  and  suffer  from  want  of  water.  They  '  strive' 
(3in,  V.  yi)  and  murmur  agsinsl  Yahwi.  Moses  and 
Aaron  go  to  the  lent  of  meeting  where  '  the  glory  ot 
1  The  iHIen  were  dUarranged,  and  u  mistaken  foe  w 
2973 
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MAflHATT  AND  MSRIBAH 

Vahwi ' '  appears  unio  thenL  They  are  bidden  to  ipeaJi 
to  the  rvci  (here  menlioned  for  the  first  time).  Moses 
addresses  the  Israelites  as  'rebels'  (DnDii).  strikes  tbe 
rock  twice,  and  water  Rows  in  abundnnce.  Hence  the 
name  '  waters  of  Meribah '  [v.  i})  because  of  the  'striving 

With  the  solitary  exception  of  Ex.  177.  'he  names 
Massah  and   Meriboh   never  denole  ant  place.      They 
.  sund  in  pniallelism  in  Ps.  B5G  {cp  Dt. 

tioned  separately  (vii.  Massah.  Dt.  fli6 
9ji,  Meribab,  Ps.  81  /[»]  lOSji).  It  is.  therefore,  highly 
probaWe  that  the  two  names  are  to  be  kept  disiinci.  and 
that  their  fusion  in  Ex.  17r  is  due  to  editorial  conflation 


L  Two  dlrtlnet  V. 


TbeMcti 


'  is  hated  tt  Kiduh  (Nu. » i) ; 
*th-Kade5h  <Ehg  nj-TO),  Nu.  1 
ifiM-»  "Sw  (BAl.  bul  i^  ..  (Q 
E»k.  47  19   RV  ijiapfiimfi  trmA^ 


Kad«hinNu.iOia^ 


L    Theco 


1)h1  ihe  siary  attht  mannii,  whkh  Yah' 
.™tv  (E«.  1*0  IirMl,  belong. 
^t  il  not  improlublE  ihu  olHi 


.1).    For 


cpiibjdea  were  ODnnvctfl]  with 
■nv  [aoil  you"),  "he  coneiianl 


_  »iv,      important    part   in    Ihe    early   traditional 

T^»«^  ''"""T  "*■  ■>■"=•  "■""  "PP™^  ""  "■=  *'"*^'*- 
'"'•'^"^  If  it  is  Israel  who  conlended  against  Vahwt 
at  Meribah  (Ex.  17j).  and  tempted  him  at  Mnssoh  (1^. 
3.  7).  it  is  Yahwi  on  the  other  hand  who  proved  them 
at  the  former  place  (Ps.  81 7  [8]).  and  tested  ibem  ai  the 
latter  (Ex.  IS15  16t).>  With  this  tradition,  where 
Yahwji  is  the  subject,  we  must  probably  coon 
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ecied 


with  the  earliest  hbtory  of  tbe  Leriles.  The  language 
is  obscure  ;  it  is  evident  that  tbe  reference  is  creditable. 
Further,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  account  for  the  tradition 
that  Moses  and  Aaron  sinned  at  Meribah  and  were 
prohibited  from  entering  Canaan  (Nu.  20i>).  The 
tradition  is  etsewherv  referred  to  by  P  (Nu.  20^4  27 14 
Dt.  32;i).  and  a  curious  allusion  Is  made  to  it  In  Ps. 
10633;  nevertheless,  so  thoroughly  has  P  abbreviated 
his  okler  sources  in  Nti.  20i-i],  in  his  endeavour  to 
soften  the  guilt  of  tbe  leaders,  that  he  has  omitted  to 
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Granted  ibu  the  un  of  Mohs  (thai  Aaron  was  later  included 
■a  Ihe  charn  iionly  niluial)  lay  in  repudiating  his  responsibility, 
Iheanie^dHiWof  thiiact  haveyei  to  b« ascenained.    Id  the 

I  of  traditions  which  may  be  associated  wWA« 
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made  in  Dl.  Uay:,  wiwi* 
cialioninp-oieensio  be  conmcled  with  the  leveraitce  of  braily 
lies  in  El.  Sj  17.  Thai  Ihe  ddetl  imdition  of  the  Hleclion  of  the 
Levires  had  anything  to  say  about  Ihe  golden  calf  is  iraprolnblc 
for  several  reasonn.  TakeniiiiheliEhlorDl.3St/,iiseeinsiDare 
likely  that  Ihe  narraiive  (Ei.  S2  95-39)  recuunled  a  cemlm/iifoa 
behair  of  Vahwt.  a  separation  ofhis  worshippers  from  idolaters. 
What  this  may  have  been  must  naturally  be  the  purest  conjecture. 
It  is  possible,  too.  that  Ibe  sending  of  the  spies  Iron  Kad^fNu. 
IS)  once  belonged  to  thn  narrativt ;  Ihe  promise  to  Caleb  >/«k 
Etigf:eusaconneclionwiihihe'Levitieal'ttaditiDn,<and.  indeed. 
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Holy  stone,  in  OX  (t,X 
Massebfth  (see  below.  §  1 4)  is  the  Hebrew  name  for  an 
upright  stone,  siele  :  specifically  for  such  a  slone  as  the 
abode  or  syrnbol  of  a  nunien  or  deity.  It  has  been 
found  convenient  to  include  in  the  present  aniele  the 
other  aniconic  slone  agalmala  nientioaed  in  the  OT 
obelisks,  baityls,  cairns,  cromlechs.' 

We  proceed  to  a  survey  of  the  Hebrew  words  in  use. 
a.  The  common  word  '/**■,  pi.  ■ibi-fm  (b'Hm,  j;a).' 
'stone,'  is  frequcnlly  used  in  connections  where  the 
1.  Nutl...  ^°J'„7,.,";3*'„'  "'  T?ls*j™hu;l''«ts^up°'a 
great  stone  under  the  holy  tree  ijfv*)  in  the  sanctuary 
of  Yahw^  at  Shechem  (Josh.  24i6),  probably  the  same 
stone  which  in  Judg.  9«  is  called  a  maitlhak  (MT  ys:). 
The  twelve  stones  set  up  by  Joshua  at  Gilgnl  after  tbe 
passage  of  the  Jordan  (Josh.  4  3  B  jo)  are  the  stones  of 
the  cromlech  H  liich  gave  the  place  its  name  (see  below,  1). 
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Cp.  further,  i  K.  IS 30-31  with  En.  24t:  and  see  also 
Dl.27a#  JcBh-SjoX  In  Ex,244  6  and  Sam.  sub- 
slLIule  'dhdnlm  as  a  harmless  word  for  the  original 
aasitielk ;  ihc  same  change  may.  in  some  instances,  be 
stispected  in  Hebrew.  Proper  names  of  places  such  as 
Eben-ha.'eier  (iS.4.  5.,  cp  7ia),  Eben-ha-i6h«lelh 
(1  KAg.  ai  a  sancttiary),  Eben-bohan  {Josh.  1C>6  iSiri 
see  BoHAN),'  may  attest  the  presence  of  an  old  holy 
stone,  perhaps  a  natural  rock  of  singular  form  rather 
than  a  masiiidk.  The  great  stone  at  Beth-shemesh 
( I S.  614-18)  W.1S  doubtless  a  sacred  stone;  so  also 
probably  the  great  stone  at  Gibeon  {3  Si.  20s). 

In  ihv  prophets,  ttorl^  (^fien)  Is  hrnielimea  used  oppTobriDusly 
for  Slane  Bgalmata  (mafs/idki)  or  idols;  thus  in  /er.3i7  ihc 
people  uy  '  Id  ihc  stock  (|-^'.  nutc.),  Tliou  nn  my  father,  and 
ID  Ihc  sloie  IJ2K,  f«n.X  Thou  hast  brDUsht  me  fotlh  ' ;  KC  alio 
S  9  Hib.  3 19  1 K.  18 II  Witd.  IS  lo  14 11,  Siiytt.  4  7/  «c. 

i.  i/ajiiMA  (njKO,  ®  oriJXi),  Pesh.  idyemtid,  stele, 
image,  Tg.  MnJ,  idm/liA ;  Ve.  in  the  piilriarchst  itory  and 
in  £<.14i  >S.l^ie  I1.1919,  Slul^:  in  the  law.,  hioorical 
btxilu,  utd  prophetB,  where  the  siignut  of  idolatry  attochei  to 
the  word,  ifdMii.  rarely  n'ldKi^miii):  AV,  (bllou^ng  Vg.  in  iu 
dLicriminBtion,  'pillar,  'image,^'  TcqMCIiveiy;  RV  coiuTiiently 
'pillar,'  with  mg.,  'tH-obelialc,'  in  the  lecond  clau  of  pa»age&. 

The  word  mafi/iii,  from  3j]  (Niph.,  Hiph.,  cogn. 
3X'},  '  stand  or  set  upright,  erect,'  is  properly  an  upright 
object  (cp  fT/tKi).  J/dfuo),  in  usage  always  of  stone,' 
'staniiing  stone.'  Derivatives  of  ihe  same  root  with  the 
same  or  similar  meanings  are  found  in  most  of  the 
Semitic  languages. 

Cp  Pb<rmcuin  and  iSinic  311,^310,  ">/>",  gntve-iione,  often 
votive  Itele  :  Aram.  (Zenjltli)  au,  stele,  slatue,  cp  n.  pr.  NiHtrii 
(in  Assyi.  iiucnpiiami  N.}ibim,  Syt.  NaiibinS  Philo  Bybl. 
SipiiuvL  «...  N«»A(  Tit  imiAm  iFHGin<)*:  Palmyr. 
K-xei,  >tatue;  S.  Ar.  ajj,  ygs,  «rlc  (Honimil,  Sadaraliietl 
CknilaiKalkll,  ilVl;  At.  nsr'^,  monument,  gnve-IIORC  (Goid- 
liher,  MukaiK.  SItu/irx,  1  JJj),  miifi  or  HUfMi,  6L  'mfdi, 
■landing  stone  ai  an  object  of  wDnhip,  stone  idol  (Lltdti,  i.f.). 

The  word  was  thus  variously  applied  to  the  upright 
stone  block  or  post  as  an  object  of  worship  ;  as  a  votive 
stone,  vrith  or  wilhoui  a  dedication ;  as  a  boundary 
Stone,  especially  around  a  sacreil  place  ;  or  as  a  grave- 
stone. It  continued  to  be  employed  when  the  primitive 
rude  stone  gave  place  to  the  obelisk  or  other  geometrical 
form,  or  by  the  sutue  (see  below,  g  i). 

In  the  OT  the  maisiidk  is  most  frequently  a  holy 
stone  at  a  place  of  worship  (high  place).  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  a  sepuldiral  stele,  as  in  Qcn.  36  »,  where  Jacob 
erects  a  masiiilh  over  the  tomb  of  Rachel,  and  in  9  S. 
ISiS.  where  the  name  (mais^lh)  is  applied  to  the 
mojumenl  {/ad.  cp  1S.I61J  [note  the  verb  masHi] 
Is.  SS;,  and  see  Hand,  a)  which  Absalom  is  said  to 
have  erected  in  his  lifetime  to  perpetuate  his  memory.* 
[Cp  Lagrange,  Aitidis.  ig/.]  Several  recent  scholars 
think  that  Cien.35i4  in  its  original  form  followed  im- 
mediately after  v.  t ;  Jacob  set  up  a  massUdk  at  the 
grave  of  Deborah,  Rebekah's  nurse,  just  as  in  v.  »  at 
the  grave  of  Rachel ;  '  the  interest  of  this  conjecture  lies 
in  the  (act  chat,  if  it  be  conecl.  the  verse  bears  witness 
to  the  custom  of  offering  a  libation  at  the  tomb.*  We 
may  also  note  the  use  of  the  word  nfflb  in  the  story  of 
Lot's  wife  who  became  'a  pillar  of  salt'  (Gen.l9i«), 
and  the  columns  (otiJXoi,  B-noy)  at  the  graves  of  the 
Maccabees  (i  Mace.  13 19). 

The  Ma;(eidh  nay  also  mark  a  boundary,  as  in 
Gen.  3l4;[seeCA[.EED,  Cilead,  9  4].  where  Jacob  sets 
up  such  a  stone  in  Gilead  on  the  Aramiean  frontier  (cp 
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t  InaK.lOM,  which  ipealaafbuming  the  HfarfM^Ui  of  t 
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*  The  text  is  difficult,  but  hardly  seciDS  to  lequire  such  radii 
ii>ea>ui«  u  Wellhausen  and  Kloueiminn  ro^  to. 
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c.  ji) ;   in  this  sense  many  interpret  ls.19i94.      The 
sacredness  of  boundary  stones  is  well  known. ' 

Later  the  word  mdif^^A  soimded  of  idolatry.and  where 
the  erection  of  a  nassibdk  by  a  hero  of  religion  is  nar- 
rated scribes  sometimes  substituted  a  less  obnoxious  term. 

Tbus  ui  Ex.!44,  ai  remarked  above,  Sam.,  «  have  merely 
'stones';  in  Gen.»ajo  the  verb  shows  that  njHD  has  been 
supplanted  by  naiO.  In  i  K.  IB31/,  alio,  an  altar  has  taken 
the  place  of  twelve  mi/HiaiA  <bela»',  t  ?)■  In  Hds.  9t.  S 
Pesh.  read  'altar'  imtuid  of  mafil6dM.  Other  inilances  in 
which  this  substitutioil  isniipected  aie  (ien.  US?  (Wellh.h  i  K. 
129l.o|(Slade;  cp  Sa  ,j4«i,fc,  etc.).  The  converse  change  is 
suspected  iniK.Sa  IO97.  It  Is  likely  that  in  some  cases  the 
change  is  accidental  rather  than  delib^tc. 

c.   Hammdnlm^  (o'lsn,  the  sing,  does  not  occur  in 


•  rni^i^  IERk.ft4^io  Aq.  Symm.  Theod. 
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images.'    The  pa 
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The  iammirifn  are  associated  with  the  high  plac 
and  the  altars  of  the  baals.  and  are  named,  together 
with  the  sacred  posts  l,'3shlrim)  and  graven  images 
(fisilim),  as  adjuncts  of  an  idolatrous  worship;  like  the 
masiiidhs  and  'UshiraAs  they  are  to  be  shattered  [-ae). 
or  hewn  or  cut  down  {^m,  rra) ;  ihey  w'ere.  therefore, 
like  these,  objects  of  stone — or  possibly  of  metal  or  wood  * 
— which  stood  at  the  holy  places.  Since  the  hamntdnlm 
are  mentioned  in  connections  in  which  we  elsewhere 
find  the  ma/sitdii,  while  the  two  words  never  occur  in 
the  same  context,  it  is  a  probable  inference  that  the 
hammdniat  wei¥  a  species  of  mofsibsik.  perhaps  of 
peculiar  form  or  specific  dedication ;  and  inasmuch  as 
the  word  is  found  ttrst  in  Ezekiel  and  appears  not  to  be 
of  Hebrew  formation,  it  may  be  surmised  further  that 
the  l/ammdnlm  were  introduced  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventh  century  from  some  foreign  cult. 
Outside  the  OT  an  inscripllon  of  the  year  48  A.D.  on  a  Palmy 

.^l'e'"w2^'i«'"    '  "    """''^   '™  '      '""""' 
Micki/ta  the  word  ^ 
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In 


which  in  ler.  4gi]  aie  called  maf/tM/k,  are  meant.  Si^inl 
speaka  af  ^fWM jHfM  on  the  roofs  of  hou»s.^  Many  scholan 
have  connecTed  the  word  with  the  ivirifiv^  o^a^cvvwv  yfw^' 
fuira  m  (he  adyta  of  PbiEnk:ian  temples  from  which,  according 
toPliiloofByblos,S(nchunialhondenvedhisauIbenticwisdDm,1 
the  iikfsmiyn<  being  conceived  to  be  inscribed  k^mmdnlm;* 
but  this  is  not  probable. 

Jewish  scholars  in  the  Middle  Ages  derived  the 
name  kammdntm  from  the  (poetical  and  late)  Heb. 
kamiHdk.  •  sun,'  and  interpreted,  images  or  other  objects 
of  idolatrous  veneration  belonging  to  the  worship  of 
the  sun  (Rashi).  or  shrines  of  sun  worship  {Ibn  Ezra).'" 
This  etymology,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  sug- 
gested itself  to  ancient  interpreters,  has  been  widely 
accepted,"  and  the  word  kammdaim  is  accordingly 
translated   'sun  images.'    'sun   pillars' — i.e.,   obelisks 

1  Dt.l»i4  2Ti7  etc,  Plato,  Latvi,  841  Ey^ ;  Ovid,  J^-u/i. 
Syi;  Dion.  HaLS?*:  see  Pauly-Wissowa,  Si*/ 

'  Spatixi,DtlirtiMjr7liia/iita,u.i:b.  Si;  Pocaii.  'Deiimu' 
lacris  solatibus,'  ui  Ugolini,  Tkn.iSjit-j^^i  other  liieniure 

'  lamriieinlroduceathewordbyconjeclure  inI».l30,Gniet( 
in  Hos.9i.Che.inMic.l7al<^ 
That  they  were  of  wood  is  1 


eluded  by  I^im^l 

^)"^iihto, Par.  5(onMj) 
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from  Ibe  veibe  oil  aid  fna. 

>  De  VotHi,  La  Syrii  CmlraU,  n 

«  <Wffi*(7«,B0.,P»r.  ^(onEx.'- 
eConWs). 

'  Behai,  Pere1.o(onLev.S6,) 

SphiloByhl.  fijig.  15,  ■'■//C8564, 

»  ScbrlMa.PktHit.Sfrachi,  ii;;  E.  Meyer  in  Roicher,  ffj. 

of  Lev.  te  30  in  the  Po^kit  should' not  be  quoted  for  this  inter- 
pretation. Older  Jewi^  explanations  are  '  divinations '  {Sifikr^ 
on  Lev.»^  Tg.Jer.  1,  id.,  Lckuk  TH.  ii.);  'divining 
arrows  -(gloss  in  Alvtwalid,  i.v.,  cod.  R.^ ;  '  idols '  (Saadia),  etc. 
n  * ___ —  -— "-irs  who  have  rejected  it  may  be  named 
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dedicated  to  the  sun.'  or  steles  with  Ihe  solar  disk  ia 
relief,*  and  Ihe  like. 

Others,  deriving  ihc  name  directly  from  Ihe  root  ccn. 
■be  hot.'  explained  iammdnlm  as  equivalent  lo  wvpa- 
tf«a.'  ruptia,  shrines  of  sacred  lire,  which,  as  among 
the  Persians,  were  associated  with  the  worship  of  the 
sun.*  ll  has  more  recenll)'  been  suggested  ihat  Ihe 
ianmdalm  may  have  been  a  kind  of  meial  candelabra 
or  creaseU.  such  as  are  represenled  on  some  Assyrian 
and  PhfEnician  reliefs,'  for  eiample.  on  the  side  of 
Lilybaeum.  C/5  1  ijS.  PI,  niix.'andon  coins  of  Paphos 
showing  the  temple  of  Aphrodile. 

Tht  Aammdnln  are  thought  by  many  modem  scholars 
to  belong  specifically  to  the  worship  of  Ba' al-hammdn 
(or  -lfammSn'\?  a  god  »hose  name  appears  on  hundreds 
of  Carthaginian  votive  steles  in  Ihe  stereotyped  formula 
■to  Ihe  Mislress  TNT  and  the  Lord  B.-ial-haniniSn.' 
and  without  the  companion  goddess  in  many  inscriptions 
from  the  dependencies  of  Carthage,*  In  Phoenicia  it- 
self the  name  Ba'al-hammSn  or  EMiamman  has  Ihus  far 
been  found  in  only  the  two  inscriptions  from  'Umm  el- 
Ainramld'andMa'sQb:"'lhe  name  of  the  place  Hammon 
in  Asher  (Josh.  I9]S)  is  perhaps  connected  in  some  way 
with  Ihat  of  the  god  (see  Hahmon,  and  BAAL,  %  3). 
The  common  opinion  is  Ihat  the  hammdnim  were  so 
called  because  they  were  sacred  to  Ba'al-hammSn  ; " 
some  scholars,  however,  enlerlain  the  contrary  view,  thai 
the  name  of  Ihe  god  is  derived  from  the  steles,  signifying 
■  the  deity  to  whom  the  Ifamtai*  belongs.'  '* 

d.  Bilh'il  {'^»Tet).  The  oldest  object  of  worship  at 
Bethel  was  a  holy  stone,  which,  according  to  Ihe  sacred 
legerul,  had  been  discovered  by  Jacob,  who  set  it  up  as 
a  Hrai/iMAand  poured  oil  upon  it  (Gen.  2811/  ij/  i»  : 
~p  3514),  The  name  iilh'll.  which  afterward  was  given 
o  the  sanctuar)'  and  the  city  (Gen,  2819  3Ci6  48.1  etc. ), 
primitively  belonged  to  the  holy  stone  itself  as  the  abode 
(r«M)  of  a  numen,  as  in  33»  where  Jacob  erects  a 
maffiidh'*  and  gives  it  the  name  £l-flOhf- Israel ;  cp 
also  Gen.  3G7  Ei.l7>5  Judg.«i4.  If  ihe  text  of  Gen. 
1Bj(  be  sound,  the  words  '  the  stone  of  Israel'  "  nay 
naturally  be  understood  of  the  holy  stone  at  Bethel ;  so 
also  in  Jer.4Si3,  where  Bethel,  the  confidence  of  the 
Israelites,  corresponds  10  Chemosh  in  whom  the  Moabites 
put  their  faith,  the  holy  stone  (MM'^/)  itself  may  perhaps 
be  meant,  rather  than  the  golden  bull  tdol  at  Bethel,  as 
it  is  usually  explained. 

In  Ihe  or  only  indistinct  and  ambiguous  traces  of 
this  primitive  meaning  of  iilh'il — a  stone  in  which 

indubitable  evidence  from  other  quarlers."  In  Phicnicia 
the  name  iailyl  (  Wd*,  ^oJtvXoi,  ^mlXiw ) "  was  given 
to  certain  '  animated  stones '  (U0«  f^^ux«)  invented  by 


>  Sh  Plin.  NHKu 

.  .  .  obeliK 


1,  Soli 

"yGTH^mnnu^othtii.         "    oKT.co.iM 

•  Sltabo,  XV.  (  ij.  p.  J33;  Procw  Di  itilt  Ptriict,  lit. 

•  So  Scaliger,  Grotim,  Voniui,  Bocbiut,  »nd  oihera. 
»  WRS  Ril.  Srm.Ol  48i / 

"  Sm  al»  OhnefalKli-RKhter,  A>/-w,  iBj/ 

SchrMii.  PUnii.  Stnuti,  11],  and  olhen. 
»  See  BMihg.  Bnlr.  tiff. 
t  CIS  I  no.  e. 

^'^N^^'^^^^u,  Ih.  origi.  of  .hi,  n.m.,  con. 
nming  il  wilh  Anunon,  or  with  Hamman  (*  •uppivcil  name  of 
Afiical  or  with  Ml.  Airainu.,  elc. ,  cnnnol  be  discu^d  l.f  rt 

»  WRS  Rtl.  Sim.f^^],  n.  6 :  Ba'al-hamni£n  may  be  primarily 
■Lord  of  ih*  sun  jBllar' ;  E.  Mtyer  in  RoKher,  /,«.  1  jmojK 
^  I)  So  Ihc  vnb  mtuiiB  u>  u>  nmd  (kc  ibot-c  i.  end),  IkfT 

■*  Tbe  pualltlisni  requiiei  at  kut  'jurvf  |3H  If^;   kc 

""   '"    "-"'"""  ,«jK,  Baudinin  in 


F.c   'Male'i  Reiich,  ir.  Pauly-     .    . 
ll,  'La  Beiylo,'  in  RHR  831  jK {iBSi 


though   revived  by  .Svoromn  and 
able  on  hiuoncBl  grounds. 


Ouranos  ; '  in  Sanchuniathon's  theogony  BoiruXoi  is  » 
son  of  Ouranos  and  G6,  brother  of  El  (Kronos),  Dngon. 
and  Atlas.'  Descriptions  of  such  stones  are  giwn  by 
Pliny,  AW37i3j(fromSoucusof  Carystus),  and  especi- 
ally by  Damascius.  Vila  ladori  (In  Photius,  Biil.  Codi- 
cum,  cod.  343.  p.  348  Bekker ;  see  also  p.  34a).  The 
Lebanon  region  was  noied  for  the  numbers  of  biciyls 
found  there.  Another  name  for  the  baetyl  is  ahaddir 
(Priscian.  69;  August.  £/.  17:  cp  Zonaras,  371).  also 
a  word  of  Phcenieian  origin  (■  majestic  father?').  The 
balylia.  at  least  in  the  period  from  which  all  our  de- 
scriptions come,  were  small  stones,  which  were  believed 
to  have  fallen  from  heaven  ;  they  were  probaWy  some- 
times aerolites,  but  it  has  been  proved  that  they  were 
often  prehistoric  stone  implements,*  Such  stones  were 
perhaps  enclosed  in  Ihe  Israelite  ark  (see  ARK  OF  THE 
Covenant,  §  lo) ;  the  connection  of  the  ark  wilh  the 

I.  ^lyytkH^-^t;  <ririiur«r  [Eiek.  ],  vjrireXDr,  iririrtXoT 
[»■■),  ««*.,  «.>;.i  |Aq-,  Syn,.  0  in  Jer.  «(.k-r  :  Vg.  litulut, 
j/m./a|j«.ft  jK.M.t  Eieli.Mis  Jer.Slji;  RV  ■monu- 
nwni,'  'ugn,'  ■ivaymark.  In  the  line  two  nuoagu  Ibe  fiyjiht 
mirkiatonib,  orlhe  ipotwheraMi  unburied  bod;rliei;  in  Jer. 
il  is  ■  wnynurk.    The  word  ii  used  in  M  H  of  Ihe  wbiiewiulied 


has  developed  m  denominadve  ve 


re  (cp  MI.IS17 


le  repreunled  in  Heb.,  it  found  ID 
rn),  pL  \apiiSy  ibo,'  in  e  trulilion, 


■gravtt'l     ProCibLylh 

/  Cd;('?j;(Sov»4t[Gen.],ffBipAi;  Vg.  ft««»;w[Gen.]. 
airrvm,-  Ptsh.  ya^rd;  Tg.  d/gord;  EV  -heap'},  a 
pile  of  loose  stones,  cairn ; ''  cp  Gallim,  Ihe  name  of 
more  than  one  place  in  Palestine.      In  Gen.  31 4^.^  the 

pillar  imaisiidA)  in  the  other  (see  v.  45) ;  v.  54  supposes 

is  reared  over  the  bodies  of  Achan.  the  king  of  Ai,  and 
Absalom  respectively  (cp  ifj^in,  3  K.23ij  Eiek.39is. 
above,  ().  Here  also  the  cairn  serves  the  same  purpose 
in  marking  the  grave  as  the  mastiidA  in  Gen.  3Siii 
(above,  i] ;'  it  is  prohoble,  however,  Ihat  the  heaping 
of  stones  upon  the  dbdy  erf  the  traitor,  the  hated  (oe. 
and  the  sacrilegious  man  who  had  fallen  under  the  ban. 
originally  not  only  expressed  averuon  and  contumely, 
but  was  meant  lo  prevent  their  wicked  spirits  from 
'  doing  more  harm.* 


Hea 


signifies 


the  religions  of  the  ancient  as  of  the  modem  world. 
In  Greek  they  were  called  ipiiaia,  ip^m  \i^.  fp/uuiit. 
words  closely  connected  wilh  Ihe  ip/iV'  plUar,'° 

In  the  Talmud  they  are  frequently  mentioned  tmder 
the  name  mariuils—i.e. .  Mereurius^Hermes— which 
term  includes  also  table-stones  (dolmens) ;  see  'Aiidd- 
tird,  50a.  Cairns  at  the  crossways  seem  10  be  chiefly 
meant ;  the  traveller  passing  by  threw  his  stone  upon 
the  heap  ; "  as  a  religious  act  this  falls  under  Ihe  con- 
demnation of  idolatry  {M.  Sanhtdrin.  76).  On  corre- 
l  PhlloBybl.,  frag, as,  FMOt^f.:  JnxAm  *rtt  <Mputt 


',aT}i  (Meiico);  y.'Evans,  A'tuinU  Slait  /m/lf 

ne  puuge  fnun  Dnmudus  cited  above. 

kbulwalid,  i.D. ;  *1»  SchulllMH,  Utmmymt  Wiiralt 


".a; 


i<  as  waynarki  (manfar).  Doughty,  Ar.  Dtl.  1  77. 
powlble  that  (like  mar^lU ;  see  below)  the  name  /a/ 
was  pUo  applied  to  h  dolmen. 

•  Cnims  at  Arab  (n>ye>,  Ke  AHliHt,  lir.  Ill  M ;  Colddher, 
Mulutm,  Sfmlitm.  1  i]j/ ;  Mont  barrows,  Doughiy,  Ar.  Da. 

V'see  WtUh! A'l^Htid.  109/ (m  rri/);cpFnuer.  CiuUni 
BmifAHt.  a>M,  who  mefers  a  different  ex  ptanation  (lojiC). 
"  Preller-^oben,  Cii«-A.  .Mr/ioi^vA,  _1.  -     " 


to*: 
ll  Seel 


GiitrA.  MrlilMllM,    Itol,   cp  396  D.  ; 
Fnier,  CtUm  Bti-gli^.  S 11 1  be  ViiH, 

ch.  16;  ed.  ViUoiaoii- 
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Iponding  customs  among  olher  peoples  see  Haberland 
in  Zeit./.  i^lJurpsych.  I'i.i^ff.  Caims  are  now  veiy 
abundant  £■  of  the  Jordan. ' 

t.  J/nrr»«iM(nQrip,Prav.«lat,0«^>Un|,umilaTlyPnh. 
Tg. :  AV  ■  ilina,'  R  V ''  hup  at  uones  %  uxDrdinE  lo  ihc  Talinud 
yffuinn,   133?)..  »  lyiionym.  of  <mukeax:   Jerome   (nnilitM 

now  called  ■by  the  BeJouins  n>W  (pi.  rijtm).*  It  ii  doubtful 
whcthec  Ihe  difficult  conwxl  udmils  thii  in  terpreuiwn ;  k«  Toy, 

A.  In  1  S.  30 19  41  many  modem  crilict.  rollowing  0  t/rfifi, 

vy*fi  and  4^,  read  u-iM^i  ^'^^  cfl'' — '""  '"■"  -■-■-   " 

[f.n.],  interpret  '  McaKliEip '  (so  St, 


SS3»);« 


;rj''o}"t 


■   (=P 


I.  CiV/fl/  (Vj'jJ?.  alu-ays  with  the  article  [except  Josh. 
G  9  in  an  etymology]  ;  treated  by  the  veisions  as  a  proper 
noun.  O  ra\Y<>^-  "^P  ^^''J.  '  *hed  '),  a  stone  circle,  ot 
'cromlech,'  such  as  has  given  ils  name  10  several  places 
in  Palestine  (see  Gilgal).     The  origin   of  the  most 

Joshua,  afler  crossing  the  Jordan,  set  up  at  Gilgal  twelve 
stones  taken  from  (he  bed  of  (he  river  (cpGiLC.it..  |  3  : 
QUAKRIES).  Numbers  of  slooe  circles  are  found  E.  of 
Ihe  Jordan,*  many  of  them  m^alilhic  —  though  not 
often  of  colossal  size— and,  tike  the  menhirs  and  dolmens 
of  the  same  region,  monuments  of  a  prehistoric  popula- 
tion;' others  erected  by  Ihe  Arabs  in  recent  times 
around  graves.'  Cromlechs  are  found  also  in  Galilee, 
n  olher  ports  of  nesiern  Palestine  (see 


LL). 


covered  by  Schick  al  'Anuf.' 

The  worship  of  holy  slones  is  one  of  Ihe  oldest  forms 
of  religion  of  which  evidence  has  been  preserved  to  us. 
«.  Rolv  Btan^  and  one  of  the  most  universal.'  Il  has 
_j\j  _  frequently  persisted  in  venerable  culls 
wuiKufk  jijjij  ^^^  iji  jIjp  presence  of  elevated 
religious  conceptions,  while  its  survivals  in  popular 
superstilitm  have  proved  nearly  ineradicable,  even  in 
Christendom, ' 

The  holy  stone  was  primitively  a  rude  Mock,  ordin- 
arily oblong,  roughly  cylindricnl  or  rectangular  in  section. 


1   of  i, 


d,'^niu. 


Later,  the  tapering  rectangular  block 
became  an  obelisk  or  a  pyramid.  Ihe  cylindrical  pillar 
was  shaped  to  a  cone  with  rounded  top  (mr/a)  or  an 
Binfkaloi."  As  Ihe  conception  of  deily  became  more 
anthropomorphic,  rough  outlines  of  memliers  of  the 
human  body  were  carved  upon  the  stone  as  altributes. 
or  a  natural   likeness  was  worked  out   more  or    less 

■  Sunvr  i/Eatltm  Palttlhu,  I  la^ff, 
»  See  Doughty,  Ar.  Dis.  1 38s/  44; ;  cp  Goldrihtr,  Mukam. 

'/en'MtZl.,  i«y 

- .jmp«,  .Tt™m,u.-Mr,  ZDPy^iji  (Ti,  J( 

»Z^/'ri0i43andPllV.    Similar ,-—"-■-'- ■- 
CiniKl  de  Hiille,  tif. 

■  See  Giiald  de  flLille.  ..,. 

»  ne  billOTy  of  Greek  religion  i.  dh  ilu.rly  if 
"      '         ">asCuliiuab|ect  IxlilenGriKheninwineiiaitesien 
>,'  Btr.d.iaekt.GatIltck.,1,  Wiiitnick.,  1M4.PP. 
■      Paulv-WiH™.,   g,„.^   ^™i   JjiteX 
uterature  will  be  fouihl ;  cp  1  qoq  p,  (Agvieuii) ; 
■litiftlHG7ttkSUIn.\\iff.\m/.:  -'   -  ■  " 


*  See  Surney  s/EvlPW  Pa 

£t*«%f"t?^^'joly,  jMm 

•  Ste.forr ■     "--^ 


.?']^ 


si.#:(f 


,et.  Dl  Gnr, 


1,  ail  mm  rifmmShn.  .(.ciim  kwrnan 
Is  of  onincib  and  »ynodi  in  Eumpe  c 

tu  Cinje,  tn.  'Petra':  Tylir.  iitt/. 
esjt  various  types  will  be  found  in  Sitn 
u,  I,  faaim,  and  in  Ohnetattch-Richt 


isi  (Emua,  Chilcii.  Bybloi,  Seleuci 


completely  into  a  head  and  bust ; '  simple  indicalions 
of  drapery  on  the  lower  pan  of  the  cylindrical  or  conical 
stone  prepared  the  way  for  the  final  development,  the 
statue  of  the  god  in  human  form.  On  the  olher  hnnd^ 
the  rectangular  cippus  or  the  column  might  become  a 
monolithic  altar,  as  the  cairn  or  dolmen  became  an 
altar  of  loose  stones.'  Columns  of  melal  sometimes 
look  the  place  of  columns  or  obelisks  of  stone.' 

A  sanctuary  might  have  but  one  holy  stone,  or  a 
pair'or  lriad,'or  a  greater  number  slan< 
or  ring.  The  presence  of  seveml  such 
imply  that  as  many  difierenl  datles  Here  primitively 
worshipped  al  Ihe  place,'  though  this  was  doubtless  the 
prevailing  eiplanation  in  bier  times.'  Especial  holiness 
tttached  to  certain  small  stones  of  peculiar  form  and 


a  group 


which  w 


eved  to  have  fallen  fron 


X  has  this  form  of  idolatry  had  a  deeper  or 
;  hold  ih.in  on  the  Semites.  Among  the 
f.tia  nomadic  branches  of  the  stock  the 
.s  the  universal  object 


!    Cleir 


'TheAi 


n  often 


quoted  passage,'^  and  his  words  are  abundantly  o 
firmed  by  the  testimony  of  early  Moslem  authors 
concerning  the  religion  of  their  forefathers.'  Besides 
the  rude  or  partly  fashioned  blocks  which  bore  the 
names  of  particular  gods,  the  itusi  (pi.  'ansdi :  see 
above,  ti)  or.  as  it  is  also  called,  gharij.  was  found 
everywhere.  About  the  Phccuicians  in  the  mother- 
country  and  Ihe  colonies,  we  have  not  only  the  testimony 
of  the  OT  (see  Eiek.2eu.  'thy  mighty  Mafiibihi-) 
and  of  Greek  and  Roni.tn  writers,  but  also  that  of  the 
native  historian.  Philo  of  Byblos  (-Sanchuniathon ').'• 
and  considerable  monumental  evidence  besides.  In 
PhfEnician  temples  Ihe  old  sacred  stone  was  not, 
even  in  later  times,  superseded  by  an  anthropo- 
morphic Idol. 
Thus,  at  Paphoi  the  goddeu  (Aphrodite-Asiane)  wai  a  round 

the  blind  of  £dio,  near  Malia's^afi^  hubeerfound  about 
a  metre  high.  fhapeU  likf  a  sufar  lo4f ;  it  Hooil  between  two 
upright  poui  which  Mipportcd  a  slab. "  A  coin  of  the  age  of 
Macrinus  show>  the  priiKipal  lunplt »  Dyblot ;  In  the  court  ii 


iscripiion  begii 

le  OT  we  know  tnai  me  -wi 

I  the  holy  places  of  the  Ci 


in  Cyprus  bears  on  its  base  an 

was  regularly  found 
ites  [f.g.,    Ex.  34(3; 


»  So'«  t7^  (fierod.  i  44).  .nd  Jerusalem  {. 


tr.  »5,  t.iva,JHS  II ;  at  MedHin  $iilih,  Doughty,  Ar.  JUi. 

'  Sh  R>.  14  4,  cp  Herod.  S  B,  tena  Bionet  smeared  (by  the 
mUt  with  blood  in  honour  of  nionym  and  the  huvenly 
iddeu;  WellhauieD,  Ar.  Hci<l.>il  101;  WRS,  RiL  StmA 

^  Sd  the  thirty  Slonefl  at  Pharai,  with  the  names  of  individual 

ids.  Fau.un.Ti9. 

;  re*B.-r.l«)i{p.  40,  Pm;«). 

1  Talf.  DouBhcv.  A 

11  Tacini.,rfMr.'ai;cpHead, //«(.  A'BM.'ftiS. 

"  Peirot  and  Chiinia. 

"  Mioiinei,.r»i(Am.8a,i/<no.7,/,  Pl.lTno.=)l  Renan 
UiaiM  di  PMmcii.  177 :  PielKhmann,  Phf-kirr.  »o. 

>*  Seleucia  Pleria  (near  Anlioch),  Bril.  Mm.  Cat.  if  Grrit 
Ca/<u,  CalaHa,  CatfoMxia,  hkI  Syria,  PI.  XXXIlI.  S:ci 
1/  7  ;  EmesafHeroiiian,  v.S  10),  ,*.  PL  XXVII.  n^,  cp  28 . 
Ch.tld<  <sub  Libanon,  111.  PL  XXXIlI.  10,  etc. 

■°  CVi'l.no.  44;  Ohnc&lich.Richttr,  A>/n»,  PL  LXXX.  J, 
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Ke  betow,  §  7) :  two  such  Hones  have  recently  been 
discovered  standing  ia  silu  by  the  ssceni  10  the  bigh 
place  at  Petra.  The  prohibition  of  cutting  the  slone  of 
an  allar  in  the  old  taw  Ex.  20!>5.  doubtless  applied 
equally  to  the  maifiidh.  li  expresses  partly  a  religious 
scruple — the  use  of  a  tool  upon  the  sacred  slone  was, 
as  it  were,  an  assault  on  the  numen,— pnrtly  religious 
conservatism  in  opposition  la  the  artificial  altars  and 
obelisks  of  the  Canaaniles. 

The  rites  of  slone-worship  were  preserved  in  their 
most  primitive  form  among  the  Arabs.  Victims  were 
a.  ilnWn  1  slaughtered  at  ihe  sacrificial  stones  (laji, 
«.  vomu.  pi/o„,j^},Suponwhichbloodwa5»meared 
— whence  their  other  name/4an>.  At  the  fool  of  Ihe 
stone,  or  near  it,  was,  at  least  in  some  cases,  a  hole 
into  which  [he  blood  was  poured  or  allowed  10  flow 
{giatghat);*  votive  oflerings  were  also  cast  into  it — we 
read  of  garments,  silver  and  gold,  and  incense  being 
found  in  such  a  pil.  The  flesh  was  cooked  and  con- 
sumed in  a  feast ;  *  Ihe  god  had  no  part  bul  the  blood. 
Meal  was  thrown  into  Ihe  pil  of  AUUkaiur,  together 
wiih  an  offering  of  hair  at  his  feast.'  The  anointing  of 
certain  slones  at  Medina  with  oil  was,  of  course,  a 
foreign  rile.  When  no  offering  was  made,  reverence 
was  shown  the  sacred  slone  by  stroking  ii  wilh  Ihe  hand 
{tamaiiak).  Votive  offerings,  particularly  garments  or 
weapons,  were  hung  upon  the  stone,  or  deposited  in  the 
pit  or  well  beneaih  it. 

Elsewhere  oil  was  poured  or  smeared  upon  the  holy 
Slones  (hence  Xirapol  U0h.  Theophrast.  Char.  16  ; 
Clem.Alex.  SInm.  1  f  P-  B43  Potter):  Ihis  was  the 
custom  at  Bethel,  initialed  by  Jacob  (Gen.28iB  31 13, 
cp  3&14}.  and  it  was  general  in  the  Greelt  and  Roman 
worid.«  A  libation  is  made  by  Jacob,  Gen.  35m  C  at 
a  tomb).  At  some  sanctuaries  the  stones  were  decor- 
ated at  festivals  with  garlands  and  fillets  (see.  e.g., 
Pausan.  I.  346 — rai  ..         .  -. 


Wei 


.raped  o. 
loms  Ihal 


r    perfora 


fice  attached  to  111 
B.  HMdbtH  '"    ■*"   P"^  ,'*"^ 

Mid  AltM.'  tlo^^is  s^ekred'^r  dashed  in  a  sink  at 
the  fool  of  which  Ihe  resi  of  the  blood  is  poured,  while 
Ihe  maiiibdh  Stands  beside  the  allar  without  any  clearly 
defined  place  in  the  cullus.  There  can  be  no  doubi 
that  this  difference  is  to  be  ascribed  to  ihe  prevalence 
among  ihe  settled  population  of  Canaan  of  offerings  by 


I   the   c 


c  of  tl 


1;  WRS^r/.  .!,•« 


speculation,  for  Ihe  differer 

plete  long  before  our  earliest  testimony.  The  allar 
may  be  conceived  as  merely  a  table  of  oflerings  or  a 
sacrificial  hearth  before  the  deity  represcnied  by  ihe  old 
(landing  stone  {matuidh).  Or  Ihe  allar  may  itself 
have  been  a  primitive  holy  slone.  the  monolithic  allar 
having  developed  out  of  a  flat-topped  block,  others  out 
of  dolmens  or  cairru.  the  form  of  which  permitted  Iheir 
being  used  10  burn  the  fat  of  Ihe  Wctim  on,  as  welt  as 

180s.  p.  ji'j.         '" 

»  Wtllh.  Htul.<^  6j. 

*  See,  f.j-.,  Amoluus,  CfiHtra  gmtti,  Ij^:  Verwey,  'De 
BiKlion.bus,'  in  Ugolini,  Tkit.  8O11M  Jl;  H«Kh,  Piuly- 
WkwwB,  I117,  A  Ihcoir  of  the  oriEin  S  the  pniclice,  WRR, 
Xil.  Stm.^.  jj./  jSj/,  eomrovened  by  Weinel,  ZATW 
1*4"^. 

T  So  th*  Ar<r'  described  in  Damasdun  (above,  ir);  kc 
Imormant,  'Lm  B«yl*s"  ffHR,»uf.,  and  cp  Tylorl*, 
»i67.    CprjR«ss,|g,  coL  IM'- 

«  S«  *-RS  Ril.  S/m.ai  Kx,jr.  inff-\  cp  ALTAR. 

•  Ii  should  be  borne  in  mind  llial  Ihe  Hebrew  woid  fbf 
'altar' (o/lMd^)  denote!  only  '  slnuKhler-plnce.'  An  ciannlF 
■"■      IS.  14JI-J4  ihowi  thai  Ihe  Mone  might  be 


'^."biil  cp  G.  Hoffnuuin,  Z 


ke  1  5. 14  ji-u  Aow»  t 


le  demgnated 
:ring   by   fin 


MASSBBAH 

to  receive  its  blood  ; '  the  maifUdh  upon  this  hypothesis 
being  the  Upering  or  pointed  stone  wlytb  could  not  bo 
so  used.'  The  peculiar  holiness  of  the  allar — as  seen, 
for  eiamfde.  in  Ihe  right  of  asylum — together  wiih  the 
fad  thai  the  blood  was.  so  lar  as  we  are  informed, 
applied  exclusively  to  il,  never  lo  the  mafiibdA,  makes  it 
probable  that  the  latter  alternative  is  the  true  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  of  ihe  altar  ;  whilst  it  may  be  regarded 
as  certain  that  the  former  view  was  Ihe  one  commonly 
enlertained  by  worshippers  in  the  times  in  which  the 
OT  books  were  wrilleo.  Il  is  not  wiihoul  imporunce 
comparative  detachment  of  Ihe 
tiltiis  made  it  easier  lo  interpret 


tffbdh  from 
■  old    holy  s 


OftlM 


'■  8  7)- 

Two  theories  which  have  had  some  currency  may  be 

icfly  dismissed.  The  opinion  lhai  the  holy  stones 
«.  BfKiiificuM  arefepresentaiionsorsymbolsof sacred 
^r^r*™"  mouniains,'probablysuggestedbysuch 
eiamples  as  the  conical  slone  of  Zeut 
Kasios  on  coins  of  Seleucia  Pieria,  is 
an  inference  vastly  too  wide  for  ihe  facts  on  which  it 
rdiea,  cvhi  on  the  supposition  lhal  they  are  correctly 
interpreled.  and  is  connected  with  an  untenable  theory 
of  primilive  religion  (see  Nat U BE- WORSHIP).  Nor — 
for  the  latler  reason — is  ihe  view  much  more  acceptable 
that  standing-slones  and  cairns  erected  by  men  are  the 
representatives  of  natural  rocks  which  were  regarded  as 
divine.*  An  explanaiiou  which  has  found  much  wider 
currency  and  lenaclous  adherence,  particularly  among 
amateurs  in  Ihe  history  of  religion,  is  thai  the  slone 
pillars,  obelisks,  cones,  and  Ihe  like,  as  well  as  Ihe 
wooden  posts  or  poles  (see  ASHERAH)  are  phallic 
emblems.'  Aside  from  Ihe  awkward  faci  lhal  Ihe 
standing  stone  may  be  a  goddess  as  well  as  a  god,  Ihe 
notion  thai  religion  begins  with  a  symbol  of  the  repro- 
ductive power  in  nature  is  singularly  wide  i>f  the  mark. 
That  a  late  writer  like  Ihe  author  of  the  Dta  Syria 
describes  ihe  twin  columns  before  the  temple  at  Hiera- 
polls  as  phallai  can  hardly  be  seriously  offered  as  evid- 
ence of  Ihe  ideas  of  the  worshippers  at  Ihe  temple,  much 
less,  of  lht>se  of  their  remote  ancestors  when  they  set  up 
their  rude  slone  pillars.'  For  an  explanation  of  slock 
and  stone  worship  upon  the  general  premises  of  animism 
(fetishism)  the  reader  is  referred  to  Tylor;'  for  one 
adapted  lo  the  loiemistic  hypothesis,  to  Jevons." 

Il  hardly  falls  within  the  scope  of  this  Encyclofadia 
lo  discuss  the  ultra- empirical  question.  It  must  suflke 
to  observe  that  in  some  instances  Ihe  stone  was  un- 
doubtedly believed  to  be  alive.  The  bastyl,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  an  animated  slone  ;  late  writers  discussed  ihe 
doubt  whether  diriite  or  demonic.  On  Ihe  other  hand, 
il  is  probaUe  that  when  men  set  up  a  massibdh  it  was 
not  because  they  had  discovered  b^  some  sign  thai  a 
numen  dwelt  in  il.  bul  rather  to  furnish  an  abode  or 
resting-place  for  the  spirit  or  deity,  that  il  might  thus 
be  presenl  at  the  place  of  sacrifice,  receive  the  blood 
of  the  victim,  and  fulfil  Ihe  wishes  of  Ihe  worshippers.* 
It  was  thus  an  anilicial  sanctuary,'*  the  rude  pre- 
cursor of  the  temple  and  the  altar  as  well  as  of 
Ihe  idol. 

In  the  patriarchal  story  masabdks  are  erecied  by 
Jacob  at   Bethel   (Gen.  28i8-«,"  cp   31 13)   and    near 

(Mig".  /"S(.-"c™a" 79, ™l.  6?i)r^'s"rael,  ^KullJ^iJ. 
taiitrf^    TaT.  I  5. 
^  Cp  Apollo  Ag>-ieufl  nad  ibe  Agyieus  altar ;  Pauly.Wiuowa, 

»So,  t.f;  Baudiuin,  Sludim  Mur  Stmit.  J!ri.-tHcA.it4t 

*  Rri  against  this  Iheory  WRS,  RiL  Stm.fi.  »«- 

•  Cp,  r.r..  Movers,  fUmiitr,  1 570^;  «e  r>e  Viiser,  13/- 
«  See  on  ihi>  point  alio  WRS,  I.e.,  >i>d  ts6J'. 

I  PHmiliH  CullHrt,  tVoffl 

»  liUnid.tBlluHuHtja/Rll'gitn.^yff.wct  alio  WRS, 
Rtl.  J'ni.rti),  ™^  , 


■853. 


1  clearly  made  by 


vGoogle 


Shechem  (33».  MT  -altar'),  o 


ilcad  {at 


the 


?   31«^|.  = 


Ihe  I 


Rachel  (SSio),  and  perhaps  at  that  of  Deborah  [85i4, 
_  „  ,     _^  see   above.   §    I*).      The  aasiiidi   In 

taKT  *'  -""^-^^  "f  ^^'■"■^  ^'  ^•>~''^"' 

Judg.  96),  Ihe  stone  at  Ebetieier  by  Samuel  ( i  S.  7  ii), 
Moses,  lierore  the  covenant  Siicrifice  at  Hor^.  erects 
twelve  maiseidhi  at  the  fool  of  Ihe  mounlain,  beside  or 
around  ihe  altar  (Es.  24.) :'  the  cromlech  at  Gilgal  was 
aiirilniied  to  Joshua  (Josb.4»);  Elijah  set  up  twelve 
stones  on  Carmel  in  ihe  name  of  Yahwi  ( i  K.  I831/.).' 
It  has  been  noted  thai  all  these  instances  are  in 
Ephraimite  sources :  they  make  il  clear  Ihat  down  to 
the  eighth  century  the  masseidhs  stood  unchallenged 
at  the  sanctuaries  of  Yahwi.  Hosea  speaks  of  the 
iitasieiah  *  as  an  indispensable  part  of  the  furnishing  of 
B  place  of  worship  (84);  when  thdr  land  prospered  the 
Israelites  mode  fine  mafflidAs,  which  shall  be  destroyed 
with  the  altars  (lOi)-  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
it  was  otherwise  in  Judah,* 

Of  the  prophets,  Amos  and  Isaiah  do  not  speak  of 
the  maiiiidhs.  though  the  latter  inveighs  against  idols  ; 
Hosea's  words  have  been  cited  above;  Mic.  611-13 
predicts  the  destruction,  in  the  coming  judgment,  of 
idols  {pislUm).  maijiliihs  and  'dihtraks,  together  with 
magic  and  sorcery ;  but  il  is  doubtful  whether  the 
passage  is  by  the  eighth  century  prophel,"  Jeremiah 
•peaks  only  of  Egyptian  obelisks  (4813):  Eiekielofthe 
mighty  pillars  of  Tyre  (28 11);  'he  same  prophet  begins 
the  denuncialHHi  of  the  Aammdnlm.  Is.  ISig  (late)  fore- 
tells Ihe  erection  of  a  utofiiidh  to  Yahwt  in  the  border 
of  Egypt.  Is.  676.  as  generally  interpreted,  gives 
evidence  of  Ihe  persistence  of  the  old  rites  of  stone 
worship  in  the  Persian  period. 

The  laws  in  Ei.34i3  23^4*  command  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Canaanite  moiilidhi  with  the  dismantling 
of  their  sanctuaries  (see  also  Dl.  12]  7;)-  The  seventh 
century  l^islalion  further  prohibits  the  erection  of 
'dsMrdJis  and  nwjjtfJAj  to  Yahw*  (Di.  1S«  Lev.29i). 
The  deuteronomistic  historians  set  at  the  head  of  their 
catalogue  of  the  sins  which  brought  ruin  on  the  northern 
kingdom  the'iiiUrojiiand  moji^jiUi  which  Ihe  Israelites 
had  reared  on  every  high  hill  (a  K.  17>o);  Judah  vras 
in  the  same  condemnalion  (1  K.  Uij):  it  is  a  mark  of 
wicked  kings  that  Ihey  erected  maisiidhi  (3  K.  3i.  cp 
t  K.  IS}:)  :  good  kings  removed  or  destroyed  them 
(3  K.39  I0i«lS4  23i4). 

For  the  religious  history  see  High  PLACE,  g  7  ; 
Israel.  §  a6. 

M«I  of  th«  bwki  deling  with  Ihc  lubjcct  have  b«n  dial  in 
the  Hveral  pamgraphi  of  Ihe  irticit    Here  may  be  mdded  :— 
Ztxa,  Dt  lli^lizcisit^g^)•  Don,  Deliratliltn 

».  Utantnra.  n  Mikka,  ib-ji  (18^4);  H.  ftmon.  Hnut, 

Slanntin/iratI,  tUt,;  BirtyliimUlMil.  ig£6: 
■f.  Ooit,  '  De  Hdligdonunens  van  Jehovah  K  Dan  en 


^Jen 


i.7-li«i-JM  (1867);    Knenen,    KlUp^ 
-"-eh.fiichier.AV™,'*4^i  "-CiH. 


OhneMi 


«yi™//  1550-595 ; 

Smut  BliHgiu,  Avril  1901).  o.  F.  M. 

HA8BIAS  (MACCI&C  [A]),  i  Esd.939  =  Ezra  lOn, 

MAASEIAH,    13. 

KABT  (r^),Is.88.jEiek.27s;  alsoIs.SO.jEV»«-. 
See  Beacon,  Ship. 
HASTES  AND  SERVANT.     See  Slavery. 
HASTES  AND  6CH0UB.    See  Edifcation.  g  16. 


1  If .hi 


,e  builils   I 


.r  of  the  I 


.  already  been  repaired  {k  30) ;  1 


It  Ihe 


*  That  there  wa<  a  maifU/Uk  in  Ihe  temple  in  Jeruulem  in 
he  dayi  of  laath  hai  been  inferml  from  i  K.  1!  •*,  cp  a|io]. 


MATTANIAH 

HASTESS  OF  ASSEHBUES  (n^BDt«  *?£?}. 
i:ci;les.  13 lit  £V,  RV»|.  ' colleclon  of  Hntenea'  (n^  w 
rvi^i^oTHV  [BC],  w.  r.  nn>>i^TNrlK>Al,  r.  t.  cnwrayfL  IMCa]). 


,C(117" 


MABTIC  TSEE,  EV  muUok  trae  ( 

Theod.]},  Sus.  S4t-  the  Phtiuia  Lenlisc 
likely  source  of  the  OT  sSri  ( EV  •  balm' ).  It  is  described 
as  '  a  ditecious  evergreen,  mostly  found  as  a  shrub  a  few 
feel  high :  but  when  allowed  to  attain  its  full  growth, 
it  slowly  acquires  Ihe  dimensions  of  a  small  tree  having 
a  dense  head  of  foliage'  {Pharmacagr.^  161). 

'Hoitla'  appean  in  RVme.  in  Gen.STa;  as  an  alternative 
10  'balm'  ("11),  and  li  probably  the  beilei  renderinE.  Set 
Balm. 

MATHANIAB  (MATeANlftfc]  [AL]),  i  Esd.83.= 
EnalOjo,  MattanIAH,  8. 

MATHELAS  (m49hAaC  [A]),  i  Esd.  6,9  RV= 
Eiia  10  iS.  Maaseiah,  10. 


(TTtJP),  apparently  the  molher  of  Mehe- 
tabel,  wife  of  HadaD   II..   king  of  Edom,  Gen.  8639 

(MiTp«[e]ie  [AZ>],  -pee  [L],  Mipiie  [E]}  i  ch.  I50 

(M&Tpii  [A],  -phO  [L],  om.  B).  Probably,  however, 
the  text  is  corrupt;  Mebelabel  was  hatk  mitsur,  i.e., 
a  Musrile  (N.  Arabian).      See  Mb-ZAHAB. 

HATEl,  RV  Tlie  H^tritoi  CHDlllPI).  the  Benjarahe 
family  to  which  Saul  belonged  (iS.  10>i  its,  mattapei 
[BA],  -eiT  [A  once],  4M&TT4PI  [L].  .UiWtVg.]). 

""      -    --.-.--    -  „lipt.     Marquarl  I.Fintd  -  '  — 


II  (B1CI 


might  .l». 


n  In  Ph.],  cpNAMES,  {J  15, 


BIATTAN  (|np  [comi 
S" ;  M*TBftN  [BAL]). 

I.  The  priefiL  of  Baal  &Eain  by  the  peopU  at  the  inAtigalion  of 
Jehoiada  fj  K.  11  u,  M"l*™  1B|,  B"*"  [AJi  1  Ch-as  .7).  Hi> 
faW  name  tna  posiibly  Ma1tan>ba^  ('gift  of  Bsal ').  a  well- 


(cp  Muthum-baflM  lPlauiin,>«»/v., 
luLMlSchr.  A',4  7m,  104).  At  ihe  tame  lime,  in  the  lifht  of 
the  preaent  wriler'i  theory  of  the  original  elhnic  pffinilies  t£ 
Nuhan,  Nelhuied,  Nelhaniih,  and  many  oiher  nama  which 
aa  ihev  now  nand,  admit  of  ■  religioiu  meaning,  it  a  moR 
proliable  that  Nathan  i%  a  modification  dthcr  of  Ethan  or  of 
Temanl  (from  which  indeed  Ethan  may  perhapi  come).    Ob- 


■>.  Father  of  Shiphatiah   If.D.l  (Jer.  )S  ■.  r-On  \a»ti\ 

HATTANAH    (nj^ip, 
[BAF'L],  M&Ne&NiN  [A  il 

P°»]),  if  the  text  is  right,  a  station  of  the  Israelites 
between  Beek  and  Nahauel  (Nu.  21.8/).  The 
definition  of  its  situation  in  the  0/iomailua  (2778i 
137  30)  as  on  IheArnon.  i3  m.  E.  of  Medeba.  is  use- 
less, because  the  Artion  flows  S.  of  Medeba,  and 
modern  identifications  are  purely  fanciful.  For  several 
reasons,  however  (note,  for  instance,  that  C-  omits  loJ 
irh  iiavSataeo'  in  v.  ig),  it  is  not  improbable  Ihat 
Mattatiah  is  not  a  proper  name  at  all,  bul  belongs, 
with  the  meaning  '  a  gift,'  to  the  last  line  of  the  Song 
of  the  Well,  which  was  misunderstood.  The  initial 
misapprehension  led  to  a  tampering  nilh  the  text  of 
the  itinerary  in  v-  i8j  19.  which  should  perhaps  be 
proposed  by  Budde  (see  Beer,  i  ;  Nebu). 


HATTAOTAH  (n;:no,  [in.onp.  in  nos.  4,  sj), 

'gift  of  Yahwi';  §§' a?.  5°;  cp  Mattaniama  on  a 
cuneiform  tablet  from  Nippur  [sih  cent.  B.C.],  hut  see 
MaTTAN.MaTTITHIAH;  M4ee4NIAC[B],-TeA-  [AL]). 

I.  The  eaiiier  name  of  king  Zedekiah  (a  K.  2I17, 
iw^ear  [B],  jiorfl.  [B-b],  lueBwiw  [A]). 

a.  b,  Micah.  an  Asaphite  Levite  in  list  of  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem  (EZUA  ii.,  §  S  W  9  'S  ['])  (Neh.ll.7 


.yLlOOglC 


MATTATHA 

^uffafia  [B].  -t  [LI  /lafiSitrm  [K=-»A]).  He  appears 
as  the  chief  singer  in  the  posl-exilie  temple,'  the  second 
■nd  third  places  being  occupied  by  Bakhukkiah  and 
Abda  (see  Obadiah,  9)  respectively.  By  a  conven- 
tional Ikiion  each  is  tmccd  back  to  one  of  the  three 
duels  of  the  Davidic  singers  {sec  Ethan.  3.  etc.;  cp 
Genealogies.8  7  [ii.]),  though  an  attempt  seems  to  have 
been  made  to  iikcorporale  two  of  them  at  least  with  Ihe 
b'ue  Heman  (see  5  ;  and  cp  Am  ASAPH).  Theenumera- 
tioD  of  these  three  among  the  door-keepers  in  Neh.  1 2  as 
(moSSwwm  [(^■'■°«-"PL.  om.  B«»A])  is  dearly  not 
original,  as  a  comparison  of  iCh.9i;  EiTa2ti  Neh. 
7  4]  will  show.  The  mention  of  them  ought  to  precede 
V.  34  ('iji  DiiiS  Dxntn}.  A  great-grandson  of  Matianiah 
is  mentioned  in  Neh.ll»  (fuSAmov  [tC^X-WIL])  as 
the  overseer  of  the  Levites  (see  Uzii),  and  another 
appears  among  [he  sons  of  the  priests  at  the  dedication 
of  the  wall  (Neh.123;;  see  Zech ARIA H.  13.  36).  The 
obvious  irreconcilableness  of  Ihe  supposed  dales  of  the 
passages  in  which  this  famous  singer  appears  {t.^, ,  Neh. 
12b,  time  of  Zerubbabel ;  Neh.llij,  timeof  Nehemiah) 
may  warn  us  of  Ihe  instability  of  the  post-exilic  gene- 
alogies, and  of  the  uncertainty  of  Ihe  name-lists  in  Ezra- 
Neh.  (see Genealogies  i..  I7:  Ezra  ii,  gS  5,  6). 

3.  An  Asa[Aile  Levite,  the  great  -  grandfether  of 
Zechariah  the  father  of  Jahaziel  {a  Ch.  20 14,  rou 
tiaeeaiiiov  [L].  -rB.  [B]).  The  number  of  links  between 
Maltaniah  and  Zechariah  agrees  with  Neh.  12}s  (cp 
a  above).  This,  perhaps,  is  nol  accidenlal,  and  we  may 
suppose  that  Jahaiiel  is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
Chronicler's  famous  contemporaries  (see  Gehealogjes 
i,  g  6.  and  g  7  [ii.  '])■ 

4.  Anolher  Auphilt  Levitt,  Dienikmcd  lognher  with  ZlCHA- 
■lAH  (1  Ch.  Mil,  futAmn  1B>)'1). 

;.  One  of  ihe%'ne  Hemu),  neniioned  together  with  Bukkiah 
aiHothcni  (qi  Bakbulckbh  and  lee  aalxive),  i  ^.Zb^nijMjw 


MlBD. 


in  the  lilt  of  Ih 


6.  One  of  the  b'ne  Elah  (a.v.),  Em  IDM  OuAupia  [BmI. 
fwM>,(AD-iEsd.Ui;MATTHAHiAS(>»T»[B).>u<MuwlL1). 

J.  One  of  lb«  b'ne  Zattu  (^.f.),  Ezra  1017  (.A<A>r»  [B], 
tfiA^fuur  [kL  wMuiu  [AL])^  i  Eld.  »iiB  Othohias  <lfcn« 
|BA).>i>T«<u>.c>lLD. 

8,  One  of  the  b'ne  Pahat»-hoab(7.p.).  Ena  103O(>uJ™. 
CB|,  <w.a».<<i  (kI.  uMBnt  [AL))=i  E»d.93i,  Mathanias, 
BVMATTHAN.As(^in..<r™«(..    ■"■ 

*.«.  (ALL    --. 

of  Maknitanatmvs,  RVMahni 

10.  CraniKilher  of  Hahak  (j.t.X  Neh.  IS13  («fcK«  (B], 
p-  [X'l,  luMmi^  l»c.R],  M«  lALD.  S-  A-  C. 

MATTATHA  (MATTiei.  \T'-  WH]),  a  name  in  the 
genealogy  of  Jesus  (Lk.S^i).  See  Geneaixkiies  ii., 
I  3 

KATTATHAH,  RV  lUtUtUh  (n^liW?.  for  Mat- 
tichiah ;  tee  Names,  |  17),  b.  Huhum,  a  layman  in  Ihe  Kil  of 
•e  wiih  foreifin  wivs(ElIiA  i.,  |  ;  end),  Em  IO33  (.db  [Bk], 
lid.  Sij  Ihe  name   i>  MATTHIAS 
X.I»jif  (BA),  lUiVuw  [Lit. 


with  fofeinn  1 
<t  (LI.  -  (AD 


abi^7i*'Uuc.3i-49l(99),    See 
Lvho  with  judas  Oulphi  ilood  by 


1  In  Nth.  IS  3  naxnTM  (BMI,  itat.fA],  finMuw  (L]  he 
In  Ndi.  lll7°RV  ityles  hi^'*lhe  ch^f  to  begin  Ihe  I 
giving  in  prayer'  I'nori'y  Jrtn;  l^'lf?  «^"0-  Tli<,  be 
diirtgardi  Ihe  strong  indications  of  overgrowib  in  lb 
rrtl.T  (BiK.tmg.  L)mivJ.(,)  sptingi  from  n'fnn.  which  ii 
lection  of  nWm-  iWl,  '  prayer '  il  a  varianl  10  n7nn,  '1 
piaiK'     Subitituie  iherefore  for  RV  'leader  of  Ihe  1 


Cht/JJ 


/»S 


i-r™-^'- 


MATl'HBW 

6  and  j.  Nimet  appearing  in  ihe  Ceneauwies  of  Jssus  t«.»-, 
l.lHLk.S>jy:). 
KATTEHAI   ('3^1?.   ahbrev.    of   r\;:m.    or  from 
■  [Che,]i  MA9e&N*l  [((=■■=*•'"'■  AL]),  a  post- 

%6i,t  I'i,  Neh.  Ill) 
ignwivei(EiBAi.,|5"id), 


dxlALI).     5eeMAKHITANAIHUSInlliE>d.«3i. 

KATTHAH  (M&eeAN  (TL  WH)).  a  name  in  tt 
genealogy  of  Jesus  {Ml.  lij).     See  Genealogies  ii 


HATTHANIAS. 


I  Esd.  in  =  Eira  10i«,  Mat- 


HiAH,  e. 
T  [WH  V.  S9],  M&Tear 


>.   lEvl.gji  RV=Eira 

KATTHAT(MAee4e[Ti.],-.  ,  

[WH  V.  34]).  two  names  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  {Lk. 
3>4>9).     See  Genealogies  ii.,  g  3. 

KATTHELAB  (m*.9hAac  [AJ).  i  Esd.Bt9=Eii« 
lOiB,  MaAseiah,  10. 

MATTHEW    (M«ee&loc   [Ti-   WH],    MftTOAlOC 

[TR]),  according  to  our  earliesl  gospel  (Mk.  SiS)  one  of 
-  Mun.  ''"  TVelve  Apostles,  and  placed  there 
""■!•■  seventh  in  order,  between  Bartholomew  and 
Thomas.  The  writer  of  the  firsl  gospel{ML  103)trans- 
poses  Matthew  and  Thomas  and  adds  'thetax-galhner' 
{i  TrXi^t)t)  aher  'Mnllhew.'  This  must  be  taken  in 
connection  with  the  foct  that  for  the  Levi  son  of  AlptiKux 
of  Mk.  214  Mt.(9»)  substitutes  Matthew.  Itisclearthat 
the  writer  of  the  first  gospel  intended  his  readers  to  under- 
stand that  Matthew  the  apostle  was  that  Matthew  the 
publican  whom  Jesus  called  from  the  receipt  of  custom. 
If  we  do  not  tail  back  upon  the  theory  of  corruption  in  the 
teil  of  Mk.  from  which  Ml  was  copying  we  must 
acquiesce  in  Ihe  identification  Matthew  the  apostte 
=  Mallhew  the  publican  =  Levi  the  publican.  There  ii 
abundant  justilicalion  for  the  double  name.  Tbe 
meaning  of  '  Matthew '  [tSaBSaU  '  ' 


nanfCraj 


Jewilh  HTD.  n'nrOi  Ul'nrO:  i^P  'he  Palmynnt  'riiltt 

&13=Vm).  "fC-  NOIdeke,  however  (GGA,  1884.  p-  imj).  with 
£w.ld.1lililg,  Schmiedel,  take,  it  <o  be  theabbn4>ted  foim  of 
'ppKot'H^.  Grimmdr/oi'iiA'DI-.  r(if.>derive>itfh>inW^ 
In  any  case  ii  is  probably,  like  Levi,  a  Semitic  name. 
analogiei  for  Che  bearing  of  two  Semitic  tiames, 


4^.,  Sinx  " 


^Cephaa. 

In  Lk.  61s  Matthew  comes  seventh  in  the  list  as  in 
Mk. ;  but  in  Acts  I  u  he  has  fallen  to  eighth  as  in  ML 

Tbe  only  other  fact  in  the  Gospels  about  Matthew 
Levi  is  contained  in  Mk.  2is  =  I.k.  6>9^Ml  Sio.  It 
a  WV  9.,~rv  ****  '*^"  """^  debated  whether  the 
039  ms.uiD.  ^  1^  j^^.j  jjj^  ^^  plainly  that  it 
was  the  house  of  l£vi ;  but  he  has,  probably,  misinter- 
preted Mk.'s  narrative. 

The  (ninWaiivreTa'lwreiiof  Mk.  3i]f  ia  practically  equiva- 
lent .0  ■«!  a.  tAhle_jn  tSe  hoo«  of  j™^'  ,Cp  U.  14  io>lr 

"'^Thwij?!)™*''!-'  The  miti-  iii  Mk."  i'so^rt*lwrteI! 
It  is  quite  in  accordance  wilh  Mk.'s  style  to  begin  a 
narrative  without  specifying  Ihe  subject  of  the  sentence  ; 
cp 2 13  where  '  him  '(a^TAi-)again^' Jesus'  (rir  'IifaoSr). 
There  Jesus  is  the  speaker  of  the  preceding  words  ;  but 
in  2 14,  and  frequently,  the  subject  of  the  verb  is  i  'Iijiroiii 
understood,  though  the  preceding  words  referred  toothers 
than  Jesus.  If  Mk.  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  the 
house  was  thai  of  Jesus  or  of  Levi,  Ml.  seems  cerlainly  to 
have  inlerpreled  him  in  the  former  sense.  For  Mt, 
omits  '  his '  (ai>roiJ)  after  '  house '  (olxff )  just  because, 
being  equivalent  to  'of  Jesus.'  it  seemed  superfluous. 
Moreover.  Ml.  who  in  4 13  speaks  of  Jesus  as  settling  in 
Capernaum,  and  in  9 1  of  Capernaum  as  'his  own  city.' 


vGoogle 


MATTHEW  (OOSPEL) 

can  bardly  mean  by  the  simple  '  in  the  house '  {ir  rg 

probable,  iherefore,  (hat  Ihe  scene  of  Mk.  2  is-ij  was 
the  house  of  Jesus  in  Capernaum,  and  that  this  nai- 

other  than  the  common  subject  of  Jesus'  familiarity  with 
•  tax  gatherers "  {rtXHwiu). 


uiihed.      Hin 


id  Levi  ar 


Hiiackon.  duoud  id  Clenu  SlreiM.iv.9ji 

,  uyi  ih«  Matthew,  Philip,  Thonuu,  and  Levi 

ll  died  nuura]  deutu.     iIk  «l»di«inctj<xi 

"    11  Orig.  c.  Ctb.  i.  6>.     Origen  iayi 

i  (t  An4(,  ed.    KoeDchau)    ihe 

the  copies  of  Ihe  Gospel  according  to  Mark,  Since  no  known 
■uthanlicii  have  the  ruune  Levi  inMk.'slJtt  of  Ak»i]»,  il  would 
leem  ihal  OriRen  t«d  '  Jamei '  foi  '  Levi' in  Mk.  It  14,  where 
(hii  reading  ii  found  in  Da  bee  II.Ol  gih.     Matthew  and  Levi 

aflr,  apparently  in  the  Arabic  DiatOMaroit  a46To(cp  Hamlyn 
Kil),  EaHittI  Lift,  67,  n.  4).  and  in  (he  Sjr.  nilaK-Ua,  ed. 
Lac-,  W  I,  where  it  b  said  Ihai  ChHst  appeared  '  to  Levi  and 
then  be  was  iieen  also  by  ut  all ' — ij.t  by  the  apomlev  Amongst 
modern  writen  Reich  (/'•"•'WrjriV.SMg/^idenlinetMallhew 


■k.Attckriill.I.il.1 
'or  the  tradition  whi 
>GosfELs,M6s,  J 


4.  Utantnr*.  Lipsius. . 

Harnack, 
AMr.  At.-flKk.i%.  I<*-I41 
Uaiihew  with  Iht  tint  gospi 


KATTHET  (OOSPEL).    See  Gospels. 

MATTmAB.  I.  (MAeeiAC  [B'D  Ti.  Treg.  WH], 
M4T6I4C  RV,  abbrev.  from  waTTieiAC.  MftTe*eiftc. 
M&e649i4C  =  l^.'Or*?'  Mattiihiah)  was  elected  by 
drauinj;  or  casting  of  lots  to  supply  the  place  of  Judas 
Iscariol  (Acts  Itj-iA),  ZeVtet  [Conlenls  and  Origia  0/ Ihe 
Ads  <^  Ike  Aposllri.  Ii68)  denies  the  historical  character 
of  this  narmiive  on  two  grounds:  [a)  its  assumpiinn 
thai  the  apostles  remained  at  Jerusalem  ;  {b)  its  connec- 
tion with  the  account  of  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  {q.  v, ), 
The  latter  objection  cannot  be  tiealt  with  here.  In 
answer  to  the  Rrst  it  has  sometimes  been  urged  that  the 
Galilee  of  Christ'5  appearances  was  not  the  northern 
province,  but  a  dislnci  near  Jerusalem.  So,  recently. 
Zimmermann.  5<«.j.  «.  Kril.  1901  447.  Resch  < /'ara/^/- 
lezlt  l-fliff-)  has  attempted  to  strengthen  this  theory  by 
supposing  that  Galilee  in  the  gospel  n.irratives  of  the 
Resurrection  is  a  transliteration  of  the  Heb.  7i>'hi  = 
nplxupm. 

Resch  appeals  to  the  gospel  of  Peter  at^  'UfmaaMuk  eu  tm 
npiyuiw,  to  Tenullian,  A/aL  >i  (O.-ililzan  JudcK  regionem), 
ID  Ihe  Aria  PiMi,  ami  10  Ihe  tiadilion  of  a  Galilee  near  the 
Mount  of  Olivo,  which  il  Ireqiienlly  lound  in  Ihe  Itineiaria. 
To  the  rtfewices  given  by  Reuh  nay  be  added  Ihe  following 
fmn  tbe  publications  oTlhc  Pal.  Kl.  Teil  Society.  Felii 
Fabri,  1  4»'  (Galilee,  a  village  on  the  Mi.  of  01ive<)  :  Saewulf,  to ; 
Antnymni  Pilgrim.  Si  rVhe^iderich,  41  i  Feiellus  4  (Galilee, 
a  chapel  on  Ml.  Sion);  John  Pnloner,  B.  9:  Ovdi-Beek  It 
P«li,lin€,  .6.  t;  (Galilee,  a  mount  near  Jern-Ldem).  John  of 
wariburg,  1^  Cp  abo  IHturii  Hitrauljimilaiui,  ed.  Geyer  155. 

The  Acta  Pilati.  however,  and  these  Itineraries  are  loo 
late  to  be  valid  as  evideiree  ;  cp  Keim,  Jttu  von  .Watara. 
ET.  6jBo.  It  is  unlikely  that  Tertullian  had  in  mind 
any  other  Galilee  than  the  ntjnhem  province.  And 
proof  is  required  before  il  can  be  admitted  that  nV-^j  in 
a  firsl-cenlury  writing  could  have  any  olher  meaning 
than  (bat  of  'Galilee'  the  northern  province.  It  is 
noticeable  ihat  the  LXX  never  translates  ^-^i  or  nV-Si  by 
wtplxipn.  But  Zeller'sobjectioniswithout  good  ground, 
c. —  :r  .1 Ljj.  „(  j^pu  I  supposed  that  the  .apostles 


dinjer 


wrong  ir 


in,neverthelcsshisstalemenlthaitheyweiel 
not  long  after  the  death  of  Christ  may  be  true  in  point 
of  fact.  The  NT  lells  us  nothing  further  of  Matthias. 
Fusebius  \ifE  1  %i\  supposed  him  to  have  been  one  of 
the  'Seventy.'  Clement  [Sln>m.n.tzi)  says  that  some 
identified  him  with  Zacchsiis.  In  HveCltm.  keco^.  (16a) 
he  is  identified  with  Bamahas  (Syr.  ed.  Lag.,  Barabbiis). 
The  Syriac  iransialor  of  Eusebius  four  times  sut>stitules 


MAUZZIM,  GOD  OF 

Tholmai  for  Matthias.  Amongst  modem  UTiters  Hilgen- 
feld  {NT  Ext.  Can.  105)  identities  him  with  NathanaeL 
'Ihe  fallowing  were  ascribed  to  Matihiat :  (..ja  gospel,  cp  Orig. 
//am.  I  M  Lwc.,  Eus.  HStia  (^)  eapaUimi  Clem.  Sirrm. 
li.(t4>iii.*«viLlSta:  (0  accoiding  to  Hippol  Pkilai.Tio, 
Basilides  and  his  son  Isidore  appealed  to  Hr/^i  avHjiv^  of 
Matthias.      Zahn  {Katua.ijpt  ff.)  idenliHes  aU    three.      Cp 

■   ■■ 'SS." 

YaVlhe  MSS  and  'iransialions  cp  'Hamuli, 
■lit.  Lit.  117.    Lipsiut  ibuiks  dial  Mailhiai  hai 


^  Am/rnr  Mitd  Mallkiai  have  been  ediled  bjr 

Bonnet  lAcia  AJail.  A/x.Si,  1898),  in  Syriac  by  Wright 
(A/tr.  Aeli).     Fat  Ihe  MSS  and   Iransladons  cp  Hamack, 


..ifiuedwiih  Maiihew;  cpA/tkr.Af..y 

Greek  Acn.  Matihiasjaumej'slothecityof  lhe( 

ilouily  broughl  la  Ihe  cily  of  Ihe 


in  the  city  and  is  imprisoned  and  tortured.    At  length  Christ 
appears  to  him  and  ficals  him :  and  after  founding  a  Chrtuian 
chuich  in  the  city,  he  finally  leaves  it  in  peace, 
a.  lEsd-flij,  RVMaltalhias.    See  NIaitatkah. 

MATTITHIAH  (n^riFip,  and  in  i  Ch.  15..  f.TriTO 
see  Mattan,  Mattaniah  and  Names,  gg  37,  50, 
arvdon  vocalisation,  |  6  ;  cp  Milinti,  the  nartie  of  a  king 
of  .\shdod  ;  probably  of  ethnic  affinities  [Che.]  ;  mOlT- 
T&9I&C  [BNAL]). 

1.  b.Shallumb.  Koraha  Levilefi  Ch.»3i|iaTT«'«tBt>.  •!<<.], 
fHr«.«.  (Ll). 

9.  An  Aitaphile  Lcvite,  a  musician.  I  Ch,  15  18  31  (ifLarratfia; 
M.TTB««(IB1;  ^TTaft.,^T««iM|Kl:  cp  16jM«T*n»i«[L]) 
(Lm^^TuJui  v.   >1    ^T*U«[AL1).      SeeGESEALOClEsL, 

].  One  of  Ihe  b'ne  Nebo  (f.r..),  Eiral043  («.,«.«»  (BM), 
M=»«.*.«  lA],  ^rf.  ILD;  in  1  Esd.035,  Maiiiias  Ouif.n« 

lAi,  f«.u«  im,  w.w.#i«  ILD. 

F.zra  (Neh.fi,,  ^rfti»ui(  Ik'J,  MaMiH  |L|)i    in   i   Lsd.043. 

HATTOCE.  I.  (T^rp,  madir;  Vg.  lattuluBI! 
9  has  iavroi^rvtir  iAofinatfq^efu ;  ls.T9sl)  an  implement 
used  in  vineyards  :  cp  fs.  It  (mi»*Bl;     See  AcmctrLTUKE.  |  j. 

Ullieadt'goad'fof 'matlock.'    SttSJIOT.' 

J.  3y^,Uni.iCb.at6Kr.,io\\:  KV.pieferably'inlheit 
rains lo'und about.'  BalhKl.andKi.are'meteguess.work'tKL). 


KATTZZUI,  OOD  OF  (D'TIT^  rf?^ ;  M*(^zeitNj 
[■nieod.  BAQ}.  ICXYP*'!^?];  !'«'''-  apparenlly  read 
D'W  D'-TtK.  'strong  gods'),  Dan.  IlsS  AV-*.,  the 
name  of  a  god,  variously  rendered  'God's  protector^,' 
■god  of  munitions' (AVui*).  .  .  .  '  forces' (AV).  .  ,  . 
'  fortresses'  (RV|.  Most  raodenis  have  lafceti  the  refer- 
encetobe  loJupilerCapitolinuslsoGesenius.  Lengerke, 
Driver,  Marii).  in  whose  honour  Anliochus  began  to 
build  a  temple  in  Antioch  (Livy,  41  no).  G.  Hoffmann 
((7rf.  etHige  PkoH.  ImihnfleH,  19),  on  Ihe  other  hand, 
thoughlofZ«ltniiXifitt,  andChe.  (iflOr-Is.'  Hcb.  ga) 
suggests  Ihe  easy  reading  mlkdtfm  (onfto)  "cities.'i 
But  since  na'axiim  means  primarily  '  refuges '  (cp  Sj-m. 

is  to  Jupiter  Hospes  (Zlrtot) :  cp  a  Mace  89^,  and  see 
Hospitality,  Jupiteu.* 

Prof,  Chtyne  poinls  out  that  Ihe  curions  tendering  '(^od's 
protecton'(AVn«.)  is  eiplalned  by  Matthew  Paolt'j  remark, 
'It  Hunifies  demans^or  gods'  protectors,  whom  the   Romans 

A  fresh  line  is  taken  by  fe.  R.  Bevan.  /..a™™ 0/ //-■«.  Slud. 

divine  honoun.  and   finds  in    the  'god   of  Mautiim'  Zeut 


1  See  further  Ihe  comm.  of  Behnnann,  Driver,  and  Mani, 
ad  Ix.    Far  another  view,  see  MoDiN. 

i.r.,  Ihe  Tyrian  Melkart-^s  worthy  of  mention  If  only  for  Ihe 
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MAZTTIAS 


K&ZOR  p^ypi.  RV°>('  J  K,  IS34  Is.  186  S73S  Mic. 
Tut,  wlim  KV  hai  'Egypt,'  and  AV  'bsMtged  piacM,' 
'defince,'  or  -fonifiid  diio.'^  Sec  Miiraiu,  |  i. 

UAZZ&LOTH  (D^^ :  HM^oypuiB  [BAL]),  3  K. 
28  j+. 

NcH  '  ihe  sign!  of  ilie  Zodiac,'  wbich  are  called  '  (he  piclum 
(nt^n)  d( hcann '  in  Johns  jj,  bui  ruher  ihoKiunaod  plantis 
whicli  trtrc  called  *  nufuians '  (Au.  mantalli)  oC  <h<  great  gods 
(Stars,  I  j  rf).    See  M*izai.otm. 

.  lUZZABOTH  (n^Vp:  Mazoypue  [BMA]),  Job 
883J+),     See  Stars.  S  3  if. 

Dutim  doubiliiliy  explaini  ai  *  Ihe  Hgnt  of  Ihe  Zodiac,' but  ihii 
has  perhapi  uwiher  dnignalioa  (see  Mazzalotm).  Cbevne 
findiacamipiianofZibaiiilu—i.r,  ihe  Bilsiice,  ■  and  0  Libne 
(He  HommeJ,  2D.>fCi6s97i  Jenien,  A'hjhsZ  es).  Anocber 
lechnical  lerm  MiiSif m  (an^  JabST9l)iiiaybeai:anu|ilion  of 
Bab.  msJri,  'the  nonhem  (iiar)'— 1>.,  Taru]>  (Ihe  comipt 
rhnoofJobSSsMX    Seea»yirt,yBilTliB(i8)ioj.^ 

]C£AIK>T.  I.  RV  Rbed-Gbass  (4ntt :  Gen.  41 9  iS). 
See  FuAo,  I. 

3.  AV  P/.rBl•■l•r.eos(fl\^f■,  li-ierl).    See  Reed,  a. 

3.  Judg.20]3,  RVnu.    See  MAAREH4IBA. 

KEAH  (TOWER)  (n^^ri  ,-1^),  Neh.  3i  I2}9. 
See  HA.MMEAH. 

lCEALOFFEEIlia(nri3p),Lev.6M."c.  RV.  See 
Sacrifice. 

KEAL  (np5;  4.\eYpON  ;  farina),  i  K.4a»  [60. 
etc     See  Food.  |g  i,  3. 

MBALg 

Meab<|i/).  Menu,  di>he<i,  etc  (H  B-i°}- 

P»ture  (I  A  Wine,  tnwrSnmeim  (|l  1.-13). 

Procedure  (H  4-7X  Etiquette  (|  14). 

No  universally  recognised  earljr  Hebrew  lerin  for 
'  meal '  seems  10  have  been  in  use.  'Al  meal-lime'  in 
Ruth2M  (EV)  is.  literally,  'at  food  lime'  (Sjk  rfh) : 
to  -dine"  (Gen.  43 16).  is  literally  to  -eal'  (Sw):  more 
frequently  the  word  'bread'  (an*<)  is  added  (e.g.,  Gen, 
43>]E)i.2»|.  '  Dinner  of  heilis' in  Prov.  16 17  should 
according  to  RV'^  and  BDH  be  rather  'a  portion  of 
herbs'  (i./..  a  slender  meal);  but  Che.  (£r/.  Timii. 
Aug.  1899).  pleads  for  the  rendering  'meal.'  Post- 
biblical  literature,  however,  uses  i^idah  (rmlip)  for 
'  meal.'  and  (he  word  may  have  been  known  earlier,  its 
root  id'ad  {lyo)  '  to  sustain,'  being  a  good  OT  word 
(see  Gen.  18s'jll<ig,lBi)-  In  Ihe  NT  EV  speaks  of 
dining  and  dinner'  (Ml. 22*  Lk.  lis;/  Hn — cp  Jn. 
21  III]),  of  supping  and  supper' (Lk.  I4ii.  etc.);  but 
RV  eives  a  more  correct  rendering  in  one  of  these 
■)■ 


-•break  your  fasf  (Jn.21ms.  AV  'din 
As  10  the  time  of  the  meals,  the  principal  on< 
postponed  to   the  period  just  before  or   after  si 
,    ni^.<~    Thus,  in  the  Gospels, 


87),  whic^ 


'  (Lk.  177.^; 


least,  would  hardly  be  before  sundown.  In  like  manner 
the  noon-tide  heat,  which  suspends  all  out-door  work, 
suggests  a  simple  meal  for  Ihe  resting  labourer  (Ruth 
214),  and  not  for  him  alone  (cp  Joseph's  dinner  'at 
noon.'  Gen,  43 16).  If  we  add  to  these  the  morning 
'  snack.'  a  morsel  of  bread  and  some  simple  relish,  with 
which  the  peasant  still  breaks  his  fast,  we  have  the 
ordinary  meals  of  the  population  of  early  Palestine. 


n  the  K 


.aday.e. 


y  >he  in 


..Je«i,h 


Sabbath,  the  Jews  were _,.  ,. 

10  furnish  Atw  meds  (n^-nvp  i^  ]^ia)  if  the  lire  laks  place  li 
die  night  seasons  of  the  Sabbath  (nj^  '!?'^) ;  lufficienl  for  tw 
1  For  Ihe  corresponding  terms  in  the  original,  see  below,  %  9. 


MEALS 

it  takes  place  In  the  forenoon ;  for  «■#  meal  only,  IT  it 
ce  In,  the  afternoon  <,f:biJMM1lliiX.  The  first  of  ifae 

T  sense  oF  Ihe  word,  10  which  Kamphauien  (in  Riebm, 
9S3d)  Ands  a  reference  in  Prov.  01  15  (in  the  *  Praise  of 
oui  Woman  1.1  The  Talmud  call,  ibij  the  trjlib  nj. 
-nine    mofftel.'      Tl    is   the  iptrrov   wpmiviw  or   rvrly 


leRV). 


3.  Tb«  prlncl-  , 
p»lme«l«. 


of    1 


l^he    fonr 


i    Ihe    Gre. 


dpurriu',  the  latter  the  Greek  Betwvoi 
These  were  the  meals  to  which  guests  were  generally 
invited  (Lk.l4i3;  cp  11  37  14  >«>  etc.).  To  'eat  no 
bread.'  is  synonymous  with  partaking  of  /j^e  ipurror 
^^t  St'iirror  (said  of  Ahab  i  K.ai4=jos.  An/,  viii. 
13b:  Ni.^se,  §  356). 

(n)  7'Af  ApiffTaii.  It  is  scarcely  possible  thai  there 
was  a  uniform  hour  for  the  ipurror,  despite  the  odd 
reading  ofS  (i  S.I414;  see  Honey,  col.  9104,  n.  4). 
•all  Ihe  land  was  breakfasting.'  lite  duties  of  the 
market  (Mk.  74)  and  the  synagogue  had  lirsl  lo  be  at- 
tended ta  There  is  a  Talmudic  slatemeni  (Shol'idth 
ion)  that  'the  fourth  hour'  (about  10  a.m.)*  'was  the 
meal  time  of  ordinary  persons,  thelifthhour,  of  labourers, 
the  sixth  hour,  of  the  learned.'  Ihe  noontide  meal  at 
which  Joseph  entertained  his  brethren  (Gen.  431635)  is 
called  by  the  Greek  translators  (about  350  B.C.)  'brnk. 
fast ' ;  this  was  also,  in  their  opinion,  the  meal  to  which  a 
sovereign  would  invite  a  guest  after  the  morning  service 
at  the  altar  of  Bethel  (i  K.  187.  S  -come and  breakfast 
withme'l  Heb.  njo,  EV 'refresh thyself' ;  seeabove).* 

It  was  lo  breaklasi  rather  ihan  to  dinner  (as  EV) 
that  Jesus  was  invited  by  the  Pharisee  of  Lk.llj;^ 
In  ordinary  cases  it  was  a  very  simple  meal ;  for  Reld 
labourers,  bread  dipped  in  vinegar  with  a  handful  of 
parched  com  (Ruth2i4)  or  '  pottage  and  bread  broken 
into  a  bowl'  (Bel33:  6"  adds  'a  cruise  of  wine'),  or 
bread  with  fish,  dried  or  roasted,  as  relish  (Jn.21913; 
cp  Tob.  66  [«»••*],  and  see  Fish.  Food). 

(*)  Evtning  mia/.—The  principal  meal  of  the  day, 
however,  was  undoubtedly  Ihe  evening  meal  (S«iir«ir), 
which  was  taken  by  rich  and  poor  when  -  the  burden 
and  heal  of  the  day'  were  past  (cp  Judg.  19si  with 
V,  16).  that  is  in  Ihe  late  afternoon,  before  or  just  after 
sundown  (see  above,  g  1 ).  It  would  naturally  fall  later 
than  '  the  lime  of  the  oflering  of  the  evening  sacrifice' 
(i  K.I8364,  Ps.141j);  in  NT  times  this  took  place 
daily  about  the  ninth  hour,  which  was  consequently 
'  the  hour  of  prayer'  (Acts3i).  The  Hebrews  are  re- 
presented as  having  then-  chief  meal  in  the  evening 
as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Eiodus  (Ex,  Iflii),  and  the 
passover  was  from  the  first  an  evening  meal.  Josephui 
represents  the  spies  dining  with  Rahab  'a  little  before 
sunset ' — which  was  also  the  royal  dinner  hour  {An/,  v. 

>  (The  woids  n'j'^  lijn  D^, '  and  she  rises  while  it  is  aighl,' 
make  Ihe  AnI  line'  of  Ihe  1  distich  overlong :   Bickell  may  be 

clear,  '  Having  obtained  a  good  su^ly  of  proviuon,  ibe  asugDi 
to  each  his  due  amount  of  food.'] 

by  EV,  obKure  the  relative  importance  of  the  two  mea'ls,  t^ich 
would  be  betler  expreved  by  'breakAiat,'—' lunch'  we  fear  is 
too  modeni — and  '  dinner '  carrespondillE  to  the  French  dfjeuntr 
and  dindr,  with  'breakfast'  and  'dine,  in  place  of  'dine'  and 

obiiSed°in  his"mbfe*  N^^V-  Lk.  H^K'to'm™?  use'rf 
tbe  citturnkKutioni  C^ni  jenya  (nooniide  meal)  and  T^'a 

>  Precisely  to  only  at  dK  equinoies,  at  other  times  varying 


of  the  y 


J  a  S.  S4  T(.  in  « (■  lill  breakfast  lime  \ 
lihesiith  hour.'    Jowphui  (r//.  m) 


ifasl   in  ihe  common   dining.hall  (Afun-qT^pcAf)  of  tbi 
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la).     The  meat   (Jdrrar,    itid.vi.li)   referTed   to   in 

I  5.  B 1}  svas  law  in  the  aflernoon  when  the  maidens 
were  fetching  water  from  the  village  fountain  ;  it  was  a 
tacrificiH]  meal  (see  Sacrifice).  When  the  meal  was 
over  It  was  lime  to  retire  lo  rest  (hoIttp  &pa  Am.  I.e. ; 
cp  I  S,  035  [0]  and  Driver's  note),  as  many  instances 
besides  this  clearly  show  (Tob.Si^  :  Jo5.  Ani.  iLSt 
xiv.l6iii  KiV.  44;  cpEccL  5  ..[..]).  Thetimeofthe 
lirtt  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  was  ■  when  the 
evening  had  come'  {Mt.  Uis  ;  cp  Lk.  9  la),  and  it  was 
■  toward  evening"  that  Jesus  reclined  at  dinner  with  Ihe 
two  disciples  al  Emmauj'  (Lk.  2ia9/.). 

(a)  Tailei.— In  Ihe  earliest  times,  the  Hebrews,  like 
their  Bedouia  kinsmen,  must  have  sat  upon  the  ground 

«  v..»»»    "  "i™!''  '^  i"  "le  idyllic  scene,  Gen. 

s-iroMnrt.  j3^^  (so  Judg.Si,,  -under  the  oak"; 
cp  Judith's  attitude,  Jud.  12tj).  This  was  the  custom 
also  in  the  lower  ranlu  of  the  ancient  Egjiitians,  among 
whom  several  varieties  of  the  pasture  were  in  vogue  (see 
illusirutions  in  Wilk.  A«i.  Eg..  1878.  1419,  cp  2  m). 
The  Bedouins  in  some  parts  first  spread  on  the  ground 
a  small  mat  of  plaited  straw  or  grass,  or  a  round  disc 
of  leather  (sufra;  cp  Whitimo).  round  the  edge  of 
which  a  string  has  been  inserted.  By  drawing  the 
alter,  the  nfra  becomes  a  bag,  like  a.  schoolboy's 
satchel,  to  htlld  the  provisions  for  subsequent  meals. 
On  the  outspread  m/ra  is  placed  a  large  wooden  bowl 
in  which  the  meal  is  served  :  the  guests  sit  round  '  and 
help  themselves  with  the  right  hand  from  Ihe  steaming 
mess.  Now  the  etymology  of  the  ordinary  Hebrew 
word  for  'table'  (iullian}*  shows  that  il  was  originally 
idenliisU  with  Ihe  lufra.  a  Eict  which  throws  light  on 
the  early  Hebrew  customs  al  meals.  In  course  of  time, 
however,  il  was  found  more  convenient  to  raise  Ihe 
bowl  or  bowls  in  which  Ihe  food  was  placed  a  few 
inches  from  the  ground  by  ... 


Thei 


A  Ihe  I 


■  !'■'*  " 


Rich'*  Roix 


irculu  tabic,  when  intiDifuce 
rf  Gi.    Anlia.    I.P.).      A" 


inblH  of  the 
.  ..Hnfarubiy  fowfror  Jiwiifa  ublonott 
le  of  jhtwbiemd  on  ihc  »ruh  of  Ti.m,  which  MCording 
la  CDC  meuuremenu  in  Reland'i  plau  {Dt  Sfcliii  Ttmfli,  70) 
u  twenty  inche.  in  beighlV 

(*)  5iM/j.  — From  the  lime  that  they  came  under 
Canaanilish  influence  the  Hebrews  appear  to  have  sat 
al  meals  on  chairs  or  stools  {moiab,  EV  'seat.'  i  S. 
SOaj):  probably  these  differed  but  little  in  style  from 
those  in  use  in  Egypt  (see  Wilk.  of.  cit.  \i^ff,)  and 
Assyria.  The  place  of  honour  in  Saul's  time  was  the 
'  seat  by  Ihe  wall'  (">■!?  =?*,  1  S.  aOas)— i".f.,  probably, 
by  Ihe  wall  opposite  the  entrance  (as  usually  now). 
The  foshion  of  silting,  however,  gradually  gave  w.iy  before 
that  of  reclining  on  couches  or  divans  (see  Bed,  %  5). 

'  Reclining  Kt  nenlH  wAi  appafenlly  not  luual  amciig  the 
Auytiacu  (any  mon  than  unonf  the  EgyHtoni  or  (he  Homeric 


n  (w^  nntrbf  JfirWpa,  Vfid.  44)  1her«- 
ig  (jiAlJH  !«iAiB),  when  ihey  dined.    At  Ali«and 


hoar,  after 


•  ibe  dinnei 


U«- 


rt  of  Plolc 


-     -1   OT-'reclin.   ai   uble'    only   .   S.l».. 

pBj  ■)?),  but  frequently  in  later  Hebrew  in  tbe  Hiphil  (see  Levy, 
i.rX  Hence  33?.  Canl.lia  of  the  king's  round  Hble  (lee 
Del. ;  RV'ufale'},  n;-pp,  a  leaic ;  faos,  gu«u,  etc. 

»  From  nW.  l"  wripoir  (the  ikiii)':   tee  Levy,  If  mini. 
»'»«indvi.K,aiHleipeciallylheeicunu>inMoorc'i/a4ii,i9/ 


id  cp  Hoff' 

"  7b),  JS 
see  It.  4Ts 


mann,  ZATW,  1IB3,  p.  i«,  and  ihe  eniraving 

■^ral^f  ''Ilie'"Brb'l"'^'  '*op  who^'l^SifjJa 
Jer.il  39.'' 

Reclining  has  become  tbe  usual  position  al  meali 
for  ihe  writers  of  tbe  Apocrypha  (droicfifuu,  i  Esd.  4  id  ; 
«aT(KU«*uu,  Jud.ia.s  [also  6  in  1S.I811.  and  four 
limes  in  Lk.],  itarirrm.  Tob.2i  [BK]  7a  [K],  etc).  Il 
need  hardlybe  said  ihat  in  NT  limes  Ihepraclice  of  reclin. 
ing  al  meals  (^'d^KEuvofJetrirfZp)  was  universal  through- 
out the  peoples  around  the  Mediterranean.'  Among  the 
Jews,  however,  as  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  of 
the  best  period,  it  was  only  ihe  men  who  reclined  ;  Ihe 
wives,  we  may  be  sure,  continued  to  sil,  either  on  ihe 
couch  {(Mnt)  at  the  feet  of  their  husbands— Lk.  lOn, 
however,  is  not  a  case  in  point — or  on  chairs  or  stools 
(cp,  again,  the  relief  of  AJur-bSni-pal  and  bis  queen). 
The  children  sal  on  stools  beside  their  parents  (Mk. 
7 18),  as  represented  on  various  monuments  of  classical 
antiquity,  dependents  and  slaves  either  on  the  ground 
(cp  Judith  12is)  or.  as  al  Rome,  on  benches  (in  sub- 
lelliii.  MH,  ^CBO  menlioned  along  with  couch,  chair, 
and  table.  Killai  2})  wilh  a  rest  (riii)  at  either  end 

[iHd.  221). 

should  enjoy  the  hjxury  of  n 
{PbMtm  f  0  1.  Cf_  Cniuin. 

Plucuch.  by  the  younger  Colo. 

The  women  of  the  family,  as  has  been  implied,  look 
Iheir  meals  wilh  the  men  (i  S.  14.^  Ruth  2.*  Jobl*  ; 
cp  Ei.  123^  {Passover],  Dt.  I814  tSuccoth]),  except 
when  strangers  or  distinguished  guests  were  present 
(see  Gen.  186^  [Sarah  ■  in  the  tent'],  Judg.  1B6#  [only 


Lelu: 


1    NT    t 


(se. 


e  of  a 


for    merry  -  makings 
lus  as  among  ourselves 


Birthday.  Circumcision).  It  was  usual  to  send 
invitations  early  (to  invite  b  'lo  call'*;  iS.9i3  Lk. 
14si.  etc.)  through  servants  (Mt.  223;  cp  Prov.  83). 
On  the  appointed  day.  it  was  riol  unusuid  lo  send  a 
messenger  [vocaior)  ytuit  a  reminder  (Ml.  224  Lk,  14 17). 
or  even  to  conduct  the  guesu  to  the  place  of  entertain- 
ment (Est.  dn).     This  custom  still  prevails  in  the  Elasl 


Jc.14tS 


Arrived  al  Ihe  host's  residence,  Ihe  guest  is  received 
with  a  kiss  (Lk.  7ii),  and  probably  conducted  to  the 
anteroom  or  vestibule  of  Ihe  dining-room'  (see  HOUSE. 
coL  3131).  Here  the  welcome  attention  of  washing  the 
guest's  feet — doubly  welcome  if  performed  by  the  host  or 
hostess  in  person  (I  S.  264.  iTim,  5.o;  cpjn.  134^) 
—and  anointing  his  head  (see  ANOINTING,  g  a),  is 
offered,*     Or.  if  the  space  of  the  house  is  loo  limited  for 

>  Che,  Inlr.  II.  116.  On  the  Utti  atint/i  or  iwBMmli  and 
imatjifMtali  of  the  Remans,  see  Marqiuudl,  PriiMifltAfn  d. 
R^irttr,  1  30T.  Were  the  couches  de&cnbed  in  EAtber  such  iu 
lhe»T    <^pareIhedeicriplioninCam.3ia(MePALjtNqum). 

>  Tbe  lug  Kcb.  term  11  iOn  (in  OT,  in  Ihe  leue  of  lillljie 
u  lable,  1  S.  Iftii),  hence  3Cp  in  Cam.,  a  product  of  the  Greek 
peri«l,tnaywellbe'lable'«EVpia).   Tbefav.     "    ""~ 

Ihe  gueflls.  Mi.  14$,  etc  ;  cp  «I  avjnnrmjHitLnnt,  Jos. 
xiL  4  9) ;  JosepbuK  also  auppliei  irfHwa-fttifdlfiiw,  Ant.  i 
■vAVvfffiu.  vi.4i,  '10  lake  a  higher  place  al  table'; 
juTojrAiHifiai,  *  la  lake  a  lower  place,  vii.49.    CpLk.l' 


the  normal  Jewub  practice. 
Ml  20  «,  see  N'eille, 

,  ..or™  m  /■.>**  Attik 
(4a^«L  Tiytorl  ..... 

East.    SeeRobinion,2ATi>4il,SM',  Douglity,  .^r.Z^.Siji. 


■l.itflkiGli.  TtxHtfii). 
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thii,  Ihe  guest  is  luhrred  at  once  into  Ihe  dining-room. 
'  Ten  cubits  by  ten  '  (-Ifp^  tlpy)  is  given  in  the  Mishna 
{Bdid  Bathrd,  S4I  as  the  dimensions  of  an  average 
Irkhninm  {yhs-n).  <"  dining-room,  which  gives  a  room 
from  15  10  18  feel  square.'  If  its  owner  Is  inclined  to 
follow  the  Roman  bshion,  doubtless  adopted  at  the 
court  of  Herod,  and,  as  Ihe  above-mentioned  loan- 
vrord  shows,  already  familiar  to  the  people,  Ihe  room  is 
fiimished  with  three  very  wide  couches— each  sufficient 
10  accomodate  three  guests  reclining  full-length  at  right- 
angles  to  the  table— langed  round  three  »des  of  a 
square  table,  the  fourth  side,  towards  Ihe  door,  being 
left  free  for  the  service,'  In  most  Jewish  houses,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  assumed  that  there  still  prevailo)  the 
Greelt  custom,  according  to  which  the  couches  were  much 
uarrower,  each  holding  only  two  guests  as  a  rule,  who 
reclined  at  an  acute  angle  to  Ihe  small  oblong  tables. 
or  these  one  was  provided  for  each  couch.  If  the  parly 
was  small  or  the  room  very  large,  each  guest  might 
have  a  couch  and  table,  as  al  Ihe  Egyptian  court  (Jos. 
AnI.  xii.  49 :  Hjr  rapaiteLfUnti'  ai^r^  Tp^re^r). 

Before  the  arrival  of  Ihe  guests,  iheir  respective 
claims  to  precedence  have  been  duly  weighed  by  the 
host.  The  'chief  places'  (RV  for  rfwronXuHai.  Mx. 
236  Mk.  12j9  Lk.  I47  'M^t ;  cp  rJgr  TpHrjir  dninXKru', 
Aristeas,  ed.  Wendland.  187)  were  demanded  as  a  right 
by  the  priestly  aristocracy :  but  these  claims  were,  in 
Ihe  lime  of  Jesus,  continually  called  in  question  by  the 
more  democratic  Pharisees.  If  ihe  guests  were  all  of 
Ihe  same  social  slatui,  arranging  them  was  a  simple 
matter.  Precedence  went  according  to  age  (nipi  vik, 
Bdid  Bathn.  laod),  as  in  Joseph's  enteHainment 
(G«n.4S)3).  and  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  (Aristeas, 
bx.  ci/.).  As  long  as  sitting  at  meals  was  customary. 
Ihe  seat  of  honour  {taaiSpa  ftifqi.  Ea:lu3.74)  was  at 
ihe  right  hand  of  Ihe  host.  But  which  were  Ihe 
rpttrotXiffliu  (literally,  the  chief  reclining- places)  in  the 
later  period?  Putting  aside  those  houses  into  which 
the  triclinium,  with  its  strict  etiquette,  had  been  intro- 
duced, we  may  suppose  thai  the  older  custom  of 
separate  couches  and  tables,  as  explained  above,  was 
still  observed. 

Il  wu  in  (ucli  •  house  that  Jaus  olsKrved  haw  ths 
PIiuHho  'chose  out  the  chief  ieu>'  (Lk.  U;X  which  were 
ioaWtu  llu  flatii  al  Iht  luad ^  MtA  amci—i.t.,  u  the  tnd 

or  rtclsmUerium  (Vg,),  CanLtioX  To  prove  thb  we  need 
no!   refer    to   the   anak^   of  (he    RoiMn   frir/nMirm.      In    a 

uuked:  'Whwisthe  tiiqurileiif  tecliningat  ubie ' CTOkIU. 
B/r^iA.iiH    The  uiiwer  niiu   Ihui;  'When   there  nre  (wo 

first  couch  (n)Win  Sp  ^tra  iplf),  and  the  next  to  him  <in 


*t  htado/lkt 


n.nk) 


COTRfpondiiu  pUce  on  the  ccpuch  to  hit  lefll,  the  ihirc 

doubt,  Bi  in  Gnece  and  Rome.  cIok  to  Ihe  ptincipnl  eu»t. 

Before  leaving  this  pan  of  our  subject,  we  may  refer 
briefly  to  the  much  debated  question  as  to  the  relative 
positions   of    Jesus    and    his    disciples    al     the    Lasl 


'  See  ant.  LalHi  and  TrieliH 


scholars  (» 
Lk.l4,)h= 
SsojAwI 

duoled,  by  'cufthioi 

has  lain  down  liiii 
the  middle  (belwet 
the  leu  worthy  01 
rendering  Ihe  rpv 


in  the  Diet*,  of  Clasucal 


rarranlably  (as  Ihe  present  writer  thinks)  renders 
licpassacef^^ralA.  4tiA)siniilarto  that  above 

"!"".•.  '.  .'.  ■  at  the' chief  perwn  »  in 
,t  al  his  left^d.  and 
kI.')  Ry  this  miMiken 
ly  iraniferred  by  Kdfri- 


iD  liie  toetu  mediiu 


Supper.  From  Ihe  narratives  in  the  Gospels  and 
from  our  knowledge  of  contemporary  Jewish  practice, 
it  may  safely  be  said  that  Ihe  little  band  reclined  in  Ihe 
usual  way  round  a  single  table.  On  this  particular 
occasion  ihey  may  have  occupied  four  separate  ^puches. 
Jesus  and  John,  we  know  tor  certain,  reclined  on  the 
same  couch,  the  former,  we  can  hardly  doubt,  in  Ihe 
place  of  honour  at  Ihe  head  of  the  principal  couch — 
perhaps  llie  second  from  ibe  left,  facing  the  entrance 
to  the  upper  room  (i.iii.-^or}  Mk.  14  ij  Lk.22.a)  in 
which  they  met — with  the  beloved  disciple  below  him 
on  his  right  {it  r^  liXry  roii  'li;o'Di',  Jn,  IS33).  Judas 
must  have  been  within  easy  reach  of  the  Master  (see 
ibid.  V,  36),  either  in  Ihe  third  place  on  the  same  couch 
(the  second),  or  in  Ihe  corresponding  place  on  Ihe  couch 
(the  first)  above,*  Peler,  finally,  must  have  reclined 
some  places  below  John,  on  Ihe  third  or  fourth  couch. 
from  either  of  which  he  could  easily  be  seen  by  John 
(see  Hid.  v.  14).      Beyond  this  all  is  pure  conjecture. 

The  vexed  question  of  precedence  settled,  the  guesis 
take  their  places  on  the  mattress  (in  Mishna  it),'  on  tbe 
couch  assigned  10  them.  These  places  are  indicated 
by  the  cushions  {i/sttk,  Tpotrxt^Xaiw  :  see  CUSHION, 
Beo)  on  which  each  leans  his  left  elbow  (cp  Eiek.  I81B 
C  T/Kwiw^dXaia  bwh  Tirra.  d-yiuHt  l;(i/>4i)  leaving  the 
right  hand  and  arm  free.  In  the  houses  of  the  rich, 
mattress  and  pillows  were  covered  with  silk  (Am.  811, 
RV),  in  those  of  ihe  poor  with  leather  {Mika.  lOi  Kil. 
28s).  At  this  stage  water  was  brought  'for  the  im- 
portant ceremony  of  the  'washing  of  hands'  (ot;  n^"t)j). 

This  '  washing  of  hands '  must  be  clearly  distinguished 
Irom  ordinary  washing  (.11cm),  being,  strictly,  not   a 

B  'WMiiiM  *"*''"*' "'  ""■  '^'  ""  ^'"'°"  ~  i""'^- 

of  hudL^  '"^  °^ "™'"  ^™'"  *  ''"™' ""  """  ''""'*■ 
as  la  indicated  by  the  usual  Hebrew  phrase 
just  given,  which  is  shortened  from  o't.h  hf  oil  rfyvi 
{lit,  'a  lilting  up  of  water  upon  the  hands').* 

This  practice  of  poiuring  water  on  Ihe  hands  before 
meils  is  not  mentioned  in  the  OT  (but  see  Tobit,  79. 
texl  of  K) ;  it  would  be  rash  on  that  account  to 
regard  the  ceremony  as  of  late  origin,  in  view  of 
its  universal  observance  by  the  civilised  Ttations  of 
antiquity  (for  Egypt  see  Erman,  179-181 ;  Wilkinson, 
1  43]  ;  for  Greece.  Ihe  Homeric  poems  faisim  ;  cp  jCh. 
Itoj).      By  the  fiisl   century  of  our 

from  various  passages  of  the  NT  (see  esp,  Mk.7i-4), 
especially  by  the  adherents  of  the  Phuisecs.  Il  is 
described  as  '  a  tradition  of  the  elders'  (I.e..  v.  3) :  in 
other  words  it  was  not  claimed  as  a  Mosaic  instilulion. 
Al  least  two  attempts  to  justify  the  practice  from  the 
Pentateuch,  however,  are  foutid  in  the  Talmud,  one 
authority  basing  it  on  I.ev.l5ii  (so  CiuliiH,  105a), 
another  on  Lev.  20?  {IVrdkh.  53*}, 

The  pasule  Lev.  Wj  nflawAn  characterislii:  eiunple  of  Rab- 
binic ennsis:  ' Sanctify  ^nnthii  t/itrr/sn:  this  ii  Ihe 
washing  of  hand!  befoTe  OMali  i  anJ  it  ft  *afy:   ihii  ii  the 
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nded  ui  Ihe  light  of  Ihe  iheon' 
ig  of  NB  adopted  by  WH  and 
parriiaim.  of  TR  in  Ml^Tt?  The  latler  corresponds  exactly 
to  the  Heb.  ?^^.  10  dip  Ihe  hands  in  water,  as  required  in 
ceruin  cuiunulances  before  eating.  For  further  details  of  this 
distinction  between  'iVdi  and  .iV;^,  tec  Maimonidei'  |selace 
to  tbe  treatise  f  'dridjiiiH  (Surenhosiut'  MitAna,  vdL  vj.  p.  48c^ 
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w&ihing  of  handi  lifter  iihaIs  ;  Jsr , 
this  is  ttas  blsung.-  A  large  pa 
y/tddytnt  (hands)  i>  dewXnl  ID  dlKu: 

fuls  1,  A»  kii^o/iattr  admbisible.  and  olh«  iniami 


IB^(= 


\  in  Ck4i£ls^  *  S  :  '  BtfoTC  putakin 
commoD  food  <I'>in),  ihc  tilhe  and  the  tcrlltnah,  water  miai  be 
poured  (^)  ovtr  th«  hands  ;  before  couHcraledfood  <B^p,  j.^.^ 
portions  of  the  sacriAcial  victitn^)  the  hands  must  be  dipl>«d 
(^30>  in  wawr  ■  (cp  C/,*llln.  io5n). 

As  among  the  people  of  classical  antiquity  and  in  the 
ElasL  al  the  present  day,  an  attendant  made  the  round 
of  (he  guests  with  a  small  ewer  and  basin,  both  generally 
of  brass  (see  illttst.  in  Laties  Mod.  Egyfliaas).  the 
ewer  eontainine  water  which  had  been  kepi  from 
possible  defilement  in  large  stone  jars,  the  uipfai  ofjn. 
•i6f.  The  hands  were  held  over  the  basin,  and  the 
water  allowed  lo  run  to  the  wrist  {pm-irtg,  Ydd.  Sj, 
CkuU.  io6  a,  #|,  This,  after  all,  leems  the  simplest 
inlerpretalion  of  the  words  in  Ihe  second  Gospel : 
Or  nil  niTYHXi  •'litowTot  Tit  X*'!'**.  <"'"  ^'C'oiwi*  (Mlc. 
73[(tB.elc.]).'  Originallyasingleablutionsuffieed;  but 
by  the  end  of  the  second  cenmry.  the  proceiswas  repeated, 
Ihe  hands  now  being  held  downwards  so  Ihal  Ihe  water 
(distinguished  as  o'l^inii  op.  or  second  water,  from  the 
first  water  Q-]Win  Dp)  might  carry  off  the  defilement 
supposed  to  be  contracted  by  Ihe  water  of  the  tirsl 
washing  (for  details  see  YdJ.  2i-3  and  Ederaheim. 
Lift  and  Timts.  2.i  /).  The  Hebrew  ttrmini 
tahnici  just  quoted  have  often,  with  doubtful  propriety, 
been  applied  to  the  washing  before  and  after  meals 
respeclively.  A  napkin  (.155.  maffak.  Bfraii.Si: 
on;  maec.  A7/.  83  21n)  wa^  used  lo  ^  the  lianda, 
afler  which  it  mighl  be  laid  on  Ihe  lable  (so  Ihe  school  of 
Shammai)  or  on  the  cushion  (so  Hillel — see  B/rdth. 
kc.  dl. ). 

The  washing  of  hands  after  meals,  which  may  be  here 
mentioned  by  anticipation,  was  more  a  matter  of  con- 
venience than  of  rilual  to  people  to  whom  (he  use  of 
knives  and  forks  was  unknown.  The  description  of 
Elisha  as  the  prophet  '  which  poured  water  on  Ihe 
hands  of  Elijah'  (aK.Sii)  has  in  all  probabiUty  a 
reference  lo  Ihe  washing  of  hands  after,  if  not  also 
before,  meals. 


!i.lt»n> 


g  of  h: 


regarding  which  Iht^Tatniud  holds  thai  nhile  'Ihe 


in  I  his 
. - ins  also,  dieaioU  honoured  niesL  wastun 

The  company  luving  performed  the  required  ablutions 
in  due  order,  Ihe  host  gives  the  sign  10  '  bring  in  Ihe 

«.  BMTUIg.  ^^„j.„  i„  ,|jg  figurative  sense  of  selling 
fivd).  for  before  the  introduction  of  the  fined  table  of 
(he  triclinium,   (he  a(tendants   carried  in   and   placed 

expression)  the  covers  were  already  laid.  Such  was  the 
'spread  table' (^nv  |r|W)ofEiek.  2341,  TV 'ilm<( being 
the  word  used  for  preparing  (he  domestic  lable  (Is.  21; 
Ps.  23s  Prov.  9s).  as  well  as  for  arranging  the  sacrifice 
upon  the  altar,  '(he  (able  of  Yahwi'  (Ei.  41 11  14i6 
Mai.  Ijis). 

In  the  more  modex  householdi,  the  meals  were  lerred.  aa 
well  as  prepued.  by  (he  women  of  (he  liimilyCML  S  i;  Mk.  I  31), 
allhoughejtcepuoniareoccaaionalljrfoundfa  K.  l4}Lk.  IT?/). 
In  the  houses  of  the  rich,  (he  wailing  {Esth.Sij  |A1)  was 

The  itanding  eiplession  !n  Hebrew  is  ItrllA  (ITld)  (tiunWu, 
nioitrrv).  of  which  the  jsniciple  mlUrllhlm  (i  K,  ID;  >  K. 
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word  used   by   AV  ...„    ... 

■       (but  RV  ■  ihem 

>ccl»3>).    The 


Judith  I81  as  (he  n.. ..  ..  .... 

(hal  waited' ;  cp  4  *«P^<rTatf<c '  auendai 


1  The  late  PrafesHr  Delitnch  in  his  Heh.  translation  of  tk 
NT  here  employs  Ihe  words  of  Ihe  Mishna  cited  above.  Po 
allenialive  reading  miKri  [|i,  etc.(,  and  the  inieiprelalim 
generally,  see  the  Conunentaries. 
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lure  of  Solom 
hand  by '  the  gentlemen  of 
Ihe  waiters  sunding  in  aiiendance  (I'n^  ■mfID,  iminf 
Afinvj^fw),  dressed,  like  Che  cupbearers,  m  the  royal  livery 
(rtaSo).  In  laler  Hebrew  a  waiiei  is  (*pp  {S/rdt*.  7 1  P/tdcJ,. 
Tijjrrom  POB'(^*i!M1j),  Iheequivaleniofiheokter  "T^. 

Al  the  siage  of  the  dinner  which  we  have  now  reached, 
the  host,  following  ancient  custom,  says  '  grace'  (nfj?  ; 

7  T1«BI«U1W.  "'■  '"  '"•»*i"B')-  The  first  trace"  of 
1.  lav  nan  1110.  ^  .  ^^^^  before  meat '  is  usually  de- 
lected in  the  incident  recorded  in  i  S.  9ij,  where  the 
people  delay  partaking  of  the  sacrificial  meal  until  the 
arrival  of  Samuel  to  ■  bless  the  s.icrifice.'  The  village 
feast  here  described,  however,  is  not  in  any  sense  an 
ordinary  domestic  meal.  The  earliest  mention  of  a 
grace  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  Ihe  term  seems  to 
be  in  the  letter  of  the  Pseudo-Aristeas  ( '  not  Inter  than 
300  B.C. ;  ScbUrer),  in  which  is  given  an  account  of  Ihe 
reception  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  of  the  Jewish  scholars 
professedly  feni  to  translate  (he  Hebrew  Scrip(ures  for 
his  library. 
At  the  [0)'al  table  one  of  Ihe  delegates.  Elisha  by  name,  a 

rng^before 

etc.),  as  inAclsBTM  it  has  ihal  of  PauUcp  ,  Tim.  *3/i.  Of 
Ibe  ccKiiemporary  Essenes,  we  are  informed  by  Josephus  that  'a 
pries!  says  grace  (irpoBaT*irv«Tb)  before  rneal,  and  it  is  unlawful 
for  any  one  .0  tasle  food  before  grace '  (.jr..  t%  .4x*  */ii.  8  S>- 

For  Ihe  practice  of  saying  grace  after  meat,  which 
later  Judaism  finds  enjoined  in  Elt.  Sis  (' when  ihou 
hast  eaien  and  an  full,  (hen  shaK  (hou  biess  Yahwi 
thy  God  for  the  good  land  which  he  hath  given  thee'), 
we  have  no  biblical  evidence.  From  this  fad,  and  from 
Ihe  siress  laid  by  Josephus  {/ac.  ctl. )  on  the  fact  thai  the 
pious  Essenes  oflered  prayers  bolh  before  and  after 
meat,  we  gather  (ha(  a  second  grace  was  not  yet 
customary  in  the  first  century.  By  the  end  of  the 
second,  however,  as  the  treatise  BlrikhilK  (blessings) 
clearly  proves,  a  grace,  not  only  before  and  after  a  niea! 
bul  also  at  various  si.iges  of  it,  had  become  (he  rule  in 
onhodox  hous^olds. 

Aconsideiable  pan  (chaps.  6.8)  of  Ihe  Realise  Birakliitk  is  de. 
voted  10  discussirw  the  various  forms  of  grace  appropriale  (o  wine 
and  dilTerenl  kinds  oTIbod,  such  as  bread  J  fruit,  etc.,  and  alwhai 
pcHnis  in  Ibt  progressof  the  meal  the  various  blessings  should  be 
said.     Among  che  more  notewOTlhy  injunclionsare  Cbe  fotlowiiia  1 

of  whom  were  exempted  from  wearing  the  phylacteries  and  from 
certain  other  religious  duiiea  (£/rM4.  S 1).  '  If  several  peo^ 
Mit  at  table,  each  savs  grace  for  himself,  but  if  they  rtclint  ooe 
says  grace  for  all'  (B6).    'Wboso  has  eaten  and_ has  rorgollen  to 

place  and  say  grace :  but  the  school  of  Hillel  holds  that  he  may 
say  grace  in  the  place  where  he  remembers  [the  omission) '  (8  jj. 
■Amen  is  lobe  said  after  an  Isiaelile  has  said  grace  (cp  r  Cor. 
H16),  but  —  -"-- ' '■■-   ■-'—  —  ■—  ■— --■  -■- 
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upon  the  Cherubim,  for  Ihe  food  which  we  have  eaten  T  3)- 

An  entertainmenl  such  as  that  now  being  described 
consisted  among  the  Jews,  as  among  their  Gentile  con- 
S  Mano  'smporaries,  of  two  parls.  the  itvmt  or 
dinner,  at  which  wine  was  taken  sparingly 
or  not  St  all,  and  the  following  'banquet'  miUch 
(nnite,  from  nrei  'to  drink. '^uu^xitf-wi')  which  was 
chietiy  devoted  to  Ihe  pleasures  of  the  wine-cup.'  This 
twofold  division  corresponds  to  the  '  first '  and  '  second 
tables '  of  classical  antiquity.  The  '  first  table.'  lo  which 
we  now  proceed,  consisted  of  various  courses  according 
lo  the  wealth  and  inclination  of  the  host,  who.  on  week- 
■  'Banquet,'  in  o\der  English  writers,  has  still  this  man 
limiled  application,  see  Ox/.  Engl.  Diet.,  s.v. 
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9.  Tha  FUt«. 


MKALS 

days  bul  no)  on  the  Sabbalh,  mighl  have  drawn  up  for 
him  a  hst  of  dishes  (cp  ypammTliirv,  menu-card,  Alhen. 
2j3).  as  svetl  as  of  his  guesls  (see  SAa6i.  23i).  The 
dinner  of  (he  Elssenes,  according  to  JOKphiu.  consisted 
of  a  single  course  {if  Irit  iS4f pa-rot) :  bm  thai  of  Ihe 
average  raiddle-elasa  household  probably  consisted  of 
two  or  ihree.  The  first  course,  corresponding  in  the 
main  to  the  guslalio  of  the  Romans,  was  composed  of 
hghl,  appetising  dishes  of  the  nature  of  hori-^anairt.^ 
Among  these  were  sailed  fish  (see  Fish.  §  7)  without 
bread,  eggs  boiled  or  beaten  wiih  oil  {Siaii.  Ss),  pre^ 
served  vegetables  of  all  sorts,  ohves.  and  piquant  sauce 
or  vinegar  into  which  the  '  morsel  of  br^d '  might  be 
(tipped,  etc.  Appetisers  like  the  caper  (see  CapeR' 
Bf'-RRr)  were  for  special  occasions  or  special  needs- 

On  this  followed  the  dtiptott  (citna\  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  Ihe  word,  consisting  of  a  varying  number  of 
courses  of  vegetables,  lish,  fowl,  and  flesh,  as  described 
in  detail  in  the  general  articles  FOOD.  FISH,  Fowl. 
The  more  substantial  courses  were  varied,  on  great 
occasions,  by  a  number  of  side-dishes  or  enirtes,  for 
which  various  names  are  found  in  later  Jewish  literature. 
Wine  was  handed  round  ■  in  the  course  of  Ihe  meal  ■ 
(1M5.7  ^la  Birikk.  66). 

The  dishes  in  which  the  viands  were  served  —  the 
^•cen  '^j  or  'vessels  for  the  service  (of  the  table)'  of 
the  Mishna^naturally  varied  according 
o  the  wealth  and  social  position  of  the 
household,  vessels  of  earthenware  and  wood  predomin- 
ating in  the  houses  of  the  poor,  of  brass,  silver,  etc, .  and 
even  gold  (see  below)  in  the  houses  of  Ihe  rich.  The 
small  siie  of  the  ancient  table,  however,  did  not  allow  of 
the  same  display  of  plate'  (Judith  12 ■),  as  is  customary 
in  modem  times.  Thus,  of  Ihe  Greek  table  it  has  been 
said,  '  the  name  rd'of  (besides  signifying  ■  tray ')  is  also 
given  to  the  plales  (see  below),  which,  with  the  bread 
baskets  and  the  imajl  vessels  to  hold  seasoning  and 
hors-d'oeuvre,  compose  the  whole  table  service '  (Darem- 
berg  el  Saglio,  Did.  des  Anliq.,i.v.  'Ciena,'  13750),  a 
siaiemeni  confirmed  by  many  representaliotu  on  Greek 
vases  and  elsewhere.  Bread,  which  formed  a  con- 
spicuous feature  of  every  meal,  was  served  In  shallow 
wicker  baskets  (^  OT  and  Mishna  jMujim — t.g.,  Gen. 
4O16-1S:  nn'xifil-  2j,  wxfxho  Skait.Hi39  KanCr): 
cpBASk£Ts.  In  ancient  timesa  similar  basket  of  closely 
platted  grass,  reeds,  or  straw  was  even  used  10  serve 
meat  in  (Judg.  6 19),  and  such  trays  are  still  common  in 
the  East  (Palgrave,  Ciat.  Arab.  Is^'f.,  Landberg, 
Frav.  63).  One  of  the  most  frequently  mentioned  of 
table  dishes  is  the  ktirah  (AV  -dish';  'charger'  in 
Nu.  7 13  where  mention  is  made  of  silver  '  chargers '  of 
130  shekels  weight ;  9  generally  rpapxlor ;  cp  also 
EccIus.34m  Jos.  ^a«L  iii.  S  to).  This  is  -the  dish' 
mentioned  in  the  accoimts  of  the  Last  Supper  (Ml.  28 13 
Mk.  149o).  It  must  have  been  a  round,  deep  dish  not 
unlike  the  catinum*  of  the  Romans,  by  which  Vg. 
renders  in  Mk.  ]4k>.  tn  the  Mishnawe  very  frequently 
find  associated  with  the  it'drdk  a  dish  termed  famkuy 
(■men,  Shabb.  Sj  Nld.  44  elc),  which  appears  to  have 
been  round  like  ihe  kt'irik  but  much  shaUower.  This 
we  infer  from  the  fact  that,  when  made  of  metal,  the 
«aiR4i?7was  capable  ofbeing  used  as  a  mirror(A'f/.SO>}. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  identified  with  the  iriFof,   ihe 

*  ThU  couTK  m'ight,  accordingly,  be  reckoned  as  purely  hora- 
d'cEuvre,  i-t.^  ju  prelimuimry  ta  the  proper  meal  (cp  rilBTB 
l^t^n  -V^,  tit.  ■  Hde  dish  befDit  Ihe  mea],  BlrAkk.ii\  ai^ 
offtred  10  Ihe  guesli  even  befon  they  reclined  at  table, 
accompanied  by  a  cup  of  wine.  These  wan%  handed  round  as 
Ihe  guesu  were  nil]  aalid  in  the  '  vestibule  or  in  ihe  dining- 
room  itself,  grace  (ai  we  have  juM  teen^wasal  Ihii  suge  said 
by  each  suqi  individually,  a«  dinineuished  from  Ihe  common 
blmint  when  all  bad  ncRitid.    See  the  Gemail  in  Babyhmian 
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'charger'  of  Mt.  148  11  Mk.  815  '8  (see  under  Laitx  in 
Rich).  The  rinif  is  also  -the  planer'  of  Lk.  IIj;, 
for  which  the  parallel  passage  Mt.  28 >5  has  *(i^Ki|('fi 
(AV  also  '  platter ' ;  Vg.  paropiis) — originally  a  foiir- 
comered '  dish  for  entries,  as  the  etymology  shows,  but 
later  a  name  for  table  dishes  in  general.     It  may  be 

(Cruse.  3),  the  'dish '  into  which  the  sluggard  thrusts 
his  hand  but  is  too  laiy  to  bring  it  again  to  his  mouth 
(Prov.  1994  RV,  26is  2  K.  21  ij).  In  the  Mishna  we 
also  find  an  interesting  variety  of  the  same  dish  (ifew 
[^jisn  AV/.  I81),  evidently  a  large  wooden  tray  with 
various  compartments  (a  sort  of  com  poller.  Levy) 
in  which  several  viands  could  be  served  at  once. 
These  '  service- vessels,'  as  we  have  seen,  were  of  very 
varied  material,  only  the  rich  and  high-placed,  like 
HoloTemes,  having  a  service  of  '  plate  '  l,Tt  ipyv/niiiani. 
Jud.  12 ■  16.1  AV;  bul  RV  ■  silver  vessels ' ),  Wealthy 
monarchs  like  Solomon  and  Ahasuerus  may  really 
have  had  aU  their  plate  ol  gold  (i  K.  lOn  9  Ch.  9 » 
Esth.  I7).  A  service  of  gold  plate  (x/nvi^/ura  kbI 
iiOJi»lo»— a  hendiadys,  '  golden  vessels  to  be  served  in ' 
as  AV)  was  sent  by  the  young  King  Antiochus  VI.  to 
Jonathan  the  Asmonaan  (i  Mace,  lljgj.  Wealthy 
Romans  were  fond  of  displaying  their  plate  on  a  species 
of  sideboard  kno»-n  as  abacus  [see  illusl.  in  Rich]; 
something  veiy  similar  is  intended  by  the  iciiXI(iai>  (EV 
■cupboard  ')  in  or  on  which  Jonathan's  successor  Simon 
displayed  his  '  gold  and  silver  vessels.'  10  Ihe  admiration 
of  the  Syrian  envoy  (1  Mace.  IBji).  Such,  too,  was 
'the  KuXUiOF  of  thirty  talents'  weight,'  presented  by 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  to  Eleaiar,  according  to  Aristeas 
(Wendl.  3ao).» 

Knives  and  forks  wer«  used  chiefly  in  the  kitchen 
and  (or  carving  (see  Knife.  Cooking  Utensils,  g  5). 

..  »i_ii  The  former,  however,  were  also  used  for 

10.  OUlMJ.  p.^,|„j  ,^„  „  „  «  f„m  Ih.  d™.,ii 
incident  of  Herod's  attempted  suicide  recorded  by 
Josephus(^Rr,  xvii.7,  B/\.SZt  naxalptw).  'Spoons'  is 
haFdiyacorreclrenderinginEi.2(>99elc.  ;seeALTAK.Sio. 
The  real  spoon  (lanodd,  trti)  is  firsl  mentioned  in  post- 
biblical  literature,  but  even  then,  like  the  cxkltar  of  the 
Romans,  chiefly  in  connection  with  medicine.  It  might 
be  of  meUl  (A'cV.17i>).  glass  {ibid.  30i),  or  bone 
(Skabb.ib).^  Even  among  the  most  civilised  nations 
of  anliquily.  as  in  Eastern  lands  to  this  day,  it  was  the 
with  the  fingers  without  the  aid  of 


their 


noden 


e  first 


>  of  the  right  hand  being  used  for  this  purpose  (see 
reff.  above,  §  5,  also  dose  of  article).  The  '  broth '  of 
Judg.  S19  Is.  S64.  sauces,  and  Ihe  like,  were  eaten  by 
dipping  in  them  a  piece  of  bread,  the  '  sop '  (^/ilof) 
of  Jn.  1836^  (cp  Ruth 2.4).  Each  guest  had  his 
■portion'  (aj^,  iS.14/  9>3)  or  'mess'  (ntifco.  Ger. 
43j4  ^ifit  [»],  aS.IIgdpffH  [«»*];  cp  Lk.'lO*)  the 
'  good  part '  or  portion)  placed  before  him  by  the  attend- 
ants, a  guest  whom  the  host  wished  specially  10  honour 
being  helped  to  some  special  delicacy,  as  in  Saul's  case 
(iS.  9^3  —  by   Josephus    called   )ufkt  ^airiXic^,    Ant. 

others  (Gen. 4834  iS.ls:  read  'double  portion'  as 
AW).  'Portions'  might  also  be  sent,  as  a  further 
token  of  honotir,  to  the  house  of  the  recipient  (a  S.  118; 
cpNeh.819). 

At  the  close  of  the  diifnen  proper  came  the  second 
washing  of  hands  (see  above),  after  which^ — if  we  may 
__ ,  iudgc  from  contemporary  usaee  else- 

moved   [aSpttr,    iKipiptit    Tpawl^t :     Plul.    Symp.  84). 
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among  the  Jews,  for  according  to  (he  Miahna  it  was 
often  the  practice  to  wash  the  tables  with  s  sponge 
{Skaii.2l3.  cp  Od.ltii),  al  Ihe  same  lime  Ihat  the 
crumbs  {ifrlxta.  Mt-lSa?)  which  had  ^len  'between 
Ihe  couches'  were  swept  up  {B/rdM.84,  BifdZj). 
In  the  former  case  the  'second  tables'  were  brought 
in,  and  the  ailenitanCG  proceeded  lo  place  on  ihem  the 
dessert,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  some  of  the 
many  varieties  of  frull,  fresh  or  preserved,  for  which 
Syria  has  been  at  all  limes  famous  (see  Fbuit).  Over 
the  fruit  WHS  said  an  appropriate  blessing :  '  Blessed 
an  Thou,  etc.  who  cicatesi  the  fruit  of  the  tree' 
{B/rdtA.Ht).  Wliether  the  fniil  was  sent  la  table  in 
■baskets  of  silver'  (Prov,25ii  RV)  is  doubtful.  See 
Baskets. 

fouml  in  the  Talmud.  Oik  of  ihcu,  KQ'll'^  a  merely  a 
luluialised  form  of  ilic  Gmk  word  for  deuen^  Tpay^Maiv, 
whilE  another,  lOV""'  ^  <<•  etynwiogy  (probably  ltr<  rifuir, 
■      -    '     "      -        -V  '  rtv,Hing,' 1 F 


IhE  Kcood  main  diviiion  of  Ihe  • 


1,  ihi  miltiA  o 


Before  the    symposiuia  proper  begi 
guests  anointed  afresh,  wine  and 

ally  associated.  With  ointment  is  ajso  associatea  mcense 
(mb^.  Prov.  279  Eiek.234").  and  in  later  times  a 
special  kind  of  incense  or  aromatic  spice,  knovm  as 
^icwas  laid  upon  charcoal  and  handed  round  after 
the  meal  {Bijd2j).  A  special  blessing  was  even  said 
over  it  by  the  orthodox  (fl<^Ti*A.  6«).  With  it  the 
guests  perfumed  their  clothes  (Ps.  4Ga  [9]  Cant.  S6)  and 
probably  their  beards  as  welt  (see  Lane,  Mod.  Eg. 
chap.  8,  with  illusir. .  Palgrave,  Bail,  and  Ce»l.  Arat. 
2S).  Nor,  we  may  be  sure,  was  it  only  among  the 
Jews  of  Alexandria  that  the  summons  of  the  author  of 
Ihe  Wisdom  of  Solomon  found  a  ready  response  ;  '  Let 
us  fill  ourselves  with  costly  wine  and  perfumes ;  and 
let  DO  flower  of  spring  pass  us  by ;  Let  us  crown 
ourselves  with  rosebuds  before  tbey  be  withered '  (Wisd. 
2j/.  RV). 

Akhcnigh  Ihe  Hebtewi  may  not  hive  had  the  lame  fondDcu. 
antDunling  to  ■  pauion,  for  fluwcrs.  Ihal  characterised  theur 
Esypcinn  conlonporarie*  (Wilk.  1 434.0  with  illusi.,  Ermaji, 
...  1    ...-.    .k r ^„_  > -..v. chaplcls 
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An/.  XIX,  »  11,  nv^imificni  *•"  fivfi<f,i).i»i ;  cp  CHitFl.ST). 

Although  there  is  evidence  (see  above,  g  8)  that  wine 
was  not  denied  to  the  guests  during  the  Rrsl  part  of  the 
entertainment,  still  the  Jews,  like  the  Greeks,  regarded 
Ihe  second  part  as  the  proper  period  for  enjoying  '  the 
ftiiil  of  the  vine.'  ll  was  usual  to  appoint  one  of  the 
guests  to  be  •  ruler  [or  governor]  of  the  feast '  {ijyointtet 
Ecclus.36i  [AV  82i];  probably  also  Lk.  22 j6)  whose 
duty  it  was  to  lake  measures  for  the  conduct  of  the 
feast,  as  ariiUr  Hitndi  lo  regulate  the  manner  and 
quantity  of  Ihe  drinking,  and  to  enforce  penalties  in 
the  case  of  any  breach  of  eliquetle.  There  has  been 
mucb  discussion  among  Ihe  learned  as  to  whether  the 
ipx"!^''^"''  of  Jn.2S/  is  to  be  identified  with  the 
symposiarch  in  Ihe  sense  indicated  by  Ben-Sira.  or 
with  the  functionary,  generally  a  slave,  known  as  the 
TfliiWul/iJCTi  or  head  waiter  who  arranged  the  tables 
and  couches  and  superintended  the  service  generally. 
The  tUstinction  between  Ihe  ruler  and  the  '  servants ' 
in  «.  9  and  Ihe  tone  of  equality  which  characterises 
the  remarks  of  v.  is  seem   to  decide  for  the  former 


In  the  palaces  of  royalty,  however,  we  find  a  special 
set  of  attendants  who  brought  the  wine  to  table — the 
O'E"*?    (oii'oxioi)    or    'cupbearers'    (tK.tOs    AV"«), 


MBAI£ 
over  whom  was  set  the  '  chief  butler  '  (see  CUFBEARes). 
At  an  Egyptian  banquel,  according  to  Wilkinson, 
while  the  men  had  maJe  attendants,  the  women  were 
waited  upon  by  females,  a  custom  which  the  Greek 
translators  of  Ecclesiastes  evidently  considered  as 
obtaining  al  Ihe  court  of  Solomon  ( Eccl.  2  9  olrax^ 
KBlofMjtiat).' 

The  Jews  of  the  Greek  and  Romao  periods  certainly 
dranlt  their  wine  miied  (see  llel  33  in  6,  a  Mace.  15w, 

la.  D»(rf  Binkh.U).  It  must,  however,  be  left 
W^e.  ""  "'*"  question  whether  this  practice 
^^^  was  customary  in  earlier  limes,  since  the 
biblical  references  to  mdtat.  'mingling'  (itf^,  Is.Eii 
Prov.  ii  5)  are  rather  to  be  understood  of  Ihe  addition 
of  aromatic  herbs  (but  see  Prov.9i  S).  The  use  of 
hot  water,  also,  is  proved  both  by  the  mention  of  the 
heating  apparatus  (on?)  >n  Pisickim  7i].  end  by  Ihe 
express  testimony  of  Ma'ilirdlh  4t. 

Ftom  the  scanty  biblical  data  and  from  Assyrian  and 
Egyptian  analogies  we  may  presume  thai  the  drinking- 
vessels  of  the  Hebrews  had  diflerent  shapes,  some 
being  shallow,  others  deep.  To  the  former  class — Ihe 
t6s  (oti) — belong  such  cups  as  are  held  by  Aiur-bAni- 
pal  and  his  queen  in  Ihe  famous  garden-scene  relief. 
Larger  than  the  kSi  was  the  mhrdi  (p-n::i).  as  we  may 
infer  from  its  being  used  to  catch  Ihe  blood  of  the 
sacrificial  victims.  l^rge  bowls  were  used  by  the 
Assyrians,  and  also,  no  doubt,  by  the  Hebrews,  for 
mixing  wine  with  pounded  aromatic  herbs.  Out  of 
these  bowls  (the  c-p-3)  of  Jer.SSs)  the  drinking- vessels 
appear  to  have  been  filled  {i.i..  not,  as  the  Creek 
custom  required,  by  means  of  a  fyatius).  See  also 
Bason,  Bowl,  Cup,  Flagon. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  drinking  code  by 
which,  under  the  presidency  of  Ihe  '  ruler  of  Ihe  feast,' 
a  Jewish  symposium  was  regulated.  As  our  earliest 
evidence  of  this  officer  does  not  go  bej'ond  aoo  B.C.  (see 
above,  1 11 ),  the  laws  by  which  he  ruled  were  probably 
modelled  on  those  of  the  Greeks  (for  which  see  art. 
'  symposium '  in  Smith's,  and  '  commissatio '  in  Darem- 
berg  and  Saglio's  Diets.}.  The  eiislence  of  such  a 
code  as  we  refer  to  among  Ihe  Jews  of  the  Greek  period 
is  further  confirmed  by  the  statement  in  Est.  I B,  the 
true  meaning  of  which  undoubtedly  is  (see  S.  Vg.) 
that  on  this  occasion  the  code  was  relaxed  and  the 
drinking  proceeded  'according  lo  every  man's  pleasure,' 
The  same  freedom  characterises  the  picture  drawn  by 
Josephiu  of  the  Jewish  sokiiers  toasting  each  other 
when  c«lebraling  by  a  debauch  the  death  of  Herod 
Agrij^  {An/,  xix.  9  ■).  It  was  customary  for  the  host 
to  drink  to  the  health  of  bis  guests  {Tporlrtir,  Jii 
tQt   Tpawinut,   Aristeas,  ed.    Wendland.    335,    a6i. 

No  banquet  such  as  we  have  had  in  view  through- 
out would  have  been  complete,  if  it  did  not  provide 
higher   form   of   enlenainment 
[plying  of  wine-cups. 


IS.  EmnUU-  ,^,^  J 


I'er-failing  accompaniment  of  the  social 
feast.  Thus  Amos  (Bs/,  see  DAVID.  %  13,  n.  3)  and 
Isaiah  (5  »)  upbraid  their  contemporaries  for  their  lux- 
urious feasts,  of  which  music  was  an  elemenl.  David, 
according  to  aS.  193s[36],  had  already  a  choir  of  '  sing- 
late  Hebrew  writer  represents  as  also  flourishing  at  the 
court  of  Solomon  (Eccl. 2 3).  Not  much  later,  in  all 
probability,  is  the  testimony  of  Ben  Sira  (Ecclus.32[3S] 
3-6;  note  Ihe  enthusiastic  eulc^  of  a  'concert  of  music' 
aSyrpiiia  itoiiriKwr),  With  mu^c,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  went  dancing,  which  was  performed  by  the 
attendants  (see  Dancr).  and  since  'a  feast  is  made 
for  laughter'  (Eccl.  lOiq),  we  find,  as  we  might  expect, 
riddles   and  conundrums    propounded,   such   as    that 
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given  by  Samson  (Judg.  14  n^).'  and  those  with  which 
[he  Talmud  abounds.  To  these  varied  forms  of  enler- 
tainment  were  probably  added  feals  of  agilily,  and 
jugglers'  Iricks,  simitar  to  those  in  which  the  I^yplians 
delighted  (see  illuslr.  Wilk.U;;^,  Erman.  348/.),  the 
whole  being  comprised  under  the  general  name  iKpda/ia 
{Ecclus.  32[3G]4}.  a  term  as  t.'omprehensive  as  Ihe 
Eastern /m/aiia  of  to-day  (see  '  Acroama'  in  Daremb. 
et  Sagtio),  An  ideal  philosopher's  banquet  rather  than 
a  picture  from  real  life  has  been  sketched  (or  us  in  great 
detail  by  the  Pseudo-AHsieas.  whose  famous  letter  is 
now(igoi)  accessible  to  all  in  the  editions  of  Wendland 
{AHsteit  Mi  Philocralent  rfisluta.  1900,  translated  in 
Kautisch's  ^/0itr)'/A(n  und  Fiendtpigrapkcn.  vol.  ii.) 
and  Thackeray  (io  Swete*s  Introd.  Ib  the  OT  in  Gi., 
1900.  pp.  499^). 

This  article  may  Rtly  be  brought  to  a  close  with  some 
remarks  on  what  may  be  termed  the  manners  of  the 

,-  — ., u.     table.*  in  addition  to  what  has  been 

14.  Etiquette  ^[,^j,  ^^^   ^„   ^^i„   p^i„^  ^f 

etiquette  in  connection  with  Ihe  'chief  seals,'  etc.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  advert,  even  in  a  sentence,  to  the 
well-known  tytpiTtta  {Ecclus.  13^  in  title  4)  of  the 
Hebrews  with  regard  10  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  It 
is  not  merely  that  they  condemn  such  excesses  as  aroused 
the  indignation  of  an   Amos  (4164^)  or  an   Isniah 

regards  eating  and  drinking  recommended  both  by 
precept  (Prov.  B3a./)  and  by  einmple  |cp  the  justifi- 
able pride  of  Josephus  in  his  countr>'men*s  aunppiKiiri) ; 
c.  ^^.2i3ji,  and  Pseudo-Arisleas.  333).     Where  ex- 
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minor  key,  so  to  say.  like  those  of  Kah^eth  on  eating 
'in  due  season'  (EccL10i6/.).  and  to  such  sound 
advice  as  that  of  Prov.  28i/  The  chief  authority, 
however,  on  the  '  minor  morals'  of  Ihe  dinner  table  ii 
Ben  Sira.  the  author  of  the  two  loci  claisici  Ecclus. 
SIia-iB  S23-I3.  In  the  latter  passage  the  theme  is 
mwnly  the  etiquette  of  conversation  at  dinner  (see  w. . 
347-9).  in  'he  former  the  reader  is  warned  against 
greediness  and  unseemly  baste  at  table  (31 14  RV  ;  cp 
w.  11  16).  He  is  further  recommended  not  to  be  over- 
scrupulous as  to  bis  diet  {v.  iS ;  cp  Lk.  lOe].  There 
is  also  sage  advice  regarding  moderation  in  eating : 
'  Be  first,  to  leave  off  for  manners'  sake.'  etc.  (v.  17,  cp 
V.  u  in  praise  of  '  moderate  eating,'  also  32ii),  and  in 
drinking ;   '  Wine  is  as  good  as  life  to  a.  man,  if  thou 

V.  99/).  It  is  pleasant  to  find  (see  Ecclus.Slai  in 
RV  compared  with  AV)  that  Ben  Sira.  does  not  stamp 
with  his  approval  the  habit  of  the  later  Romans,  bf 
which  their  capacilj'  for  Ihe  pleasures  of  the  table  was 
increased.  Tiie  emetic  mentioned  in  Ihe  Mishna 
{Shabi.  226}  is  purely  medicinal. 

We  have  already  seen  thai  good  manners  required  all 
food  10  be  eaten  with  the  right  hand  ;  this  is  still  one  of 
the  strictest  laws  of  etiquette  in  ihe  East  It  was  a 
diflicull  task  to  leach  the  young  Creek  how  to  use  his 
fingers  properly  at  meals,  '  to  touch  sail  fish  with  one 
finger,  fresh  fish,  bread,  meat  with  two.  etc'  (Mahalfy, 
Tht  Griek  World,  etc..  315.  basing  on  Plutarch);  it 
was  no  doubl  equally  difficult  in  the  case  of  the  young 
Jiw. 

A>  a  aiiious  tri6e  nnd«  thb  hud  h  nay  be  menlloned  that 
l<»lhpii:ki(MC  Bifd  it,  '■  nuu  nu)'^  up  a  iplintei  ofviuod 


*  Two  Ciaclaleii  enllnly  devoKd  to  etiqiKtt*.  IMiri  '£"/, 
■nd  /Vrr*  'Erri  Zifd,  tit  now  i^cnenllv  included  m 
cdiiivB  of  the  Bab.  Talm.  (ve  ciincti  (ivin  V.  Edenhcim, 


[o  Cjcnnu  by  Tawrogi,  63 


lo  pick  b;>  i«th  witiisi '  [vjtf  fTir6] :  cp  nw/ii  a.  t  is,  j«. 

SkiM.atnA.i,i). 

Finally  the  privacy  of  an  eastern  house  is  in  some 
respects  greater  (e.g..  as  regards  the  women's  apart- 
ments), in  others  much  less  than  that  of  a  western ; 
hence,  as  we  see  from  more  than  one  incident  in  the 
life  of  Jesus  (e.g..  Lk.  137),  a  stranger  might  enter 
unbidden  even  nhile  a  meal  was  in  progress.  If  it 
were  desired  to  add  Ihe  late  comer  to  Ihe  party,  and  Ihe 
couches  were  full,  he  might  be  accommodated  with  a 
chair  01  stool  (cp  Ihe  incident  related  in  Jos.   Vil.  44). 

.'Esd.53'i  = 


(rn(fp.  'cave'),  a.  corrupt  word — more 
strictly  u-m/drdA  (nTJDI)  in  Josh.  134.  probably  10  be 
corrected  into  'from  Zarephath.' 


'  ZidoD '  here  is  it»- 


y^irrX  Buhl  and  Sivuemoi^el.  improving  1 
DillmanQ'i,  propose  TT^^DC,  'from  Mcarah';  but  no  tut 
■I  Mearab  it  knoim.  Bennett  iSBOT}  suggsu  ipNC 
Arvid,'  which  i>  pbiu<iblF  (tee  AhvadX  Bui  thoi^eh 
WAB  colonived  from  Sidon.  it  would  hardly  have  been  d( 
as  'faelonging  toibe  Zldoniins.'  The  right  reading  Hem 
prcaent  writBT  (o  be  f>0~ifO,  'Iron  Zarrphatb.'    Cp  1  K- 

correct,  a  Sidonian  Zaicphath  Is 


dMeu 


(n(ip,etc.).>K.7.< 


See  Weights 


MEAT  (n^p.   Gen.]j9/   etc.;  ^.  Gen.46>j, 
RV  '  victual ').     See  Food. 
MEAT  OITEBma  (nn^).  Lev.  614  etc.  AV.     See 

SACRtFICE. 

XEBUHHAI  (*|3p ;  a  more  plausible  vocalisation 
ii  ^ae,Ja»rvwi'[BAIXaaifTupt  reading  in  iS.iS  97.    Sea 

MECHERATHITE  ('ni^O).  i  Ch.  11 36.  probably  a 

falK  lading  for  Maacathitb  {f'v.).    Sec  alio  Elifmblbt,  I. 

MEOONAH  (TipO).  Neh.  lliB  RV.  AV  Mekonah 

(?■".)■ 
HBDABA  <MHAABft   [AKV]).    i  Mace.  836.      See 

Me  DEB  A. 

MEDAS  CryV).  No.  II36/     See  Eldad. 

KEDAH  (I'TO  :  M«^«,N[AZ)EL]),ason  ofAbrahttn 
by  Keturah.  and  brother  of  Midian,  Gen.  2Gi  {wa^&im 
[AJ,  M^ftl  [A?]),  iCh.l3i(M&\l&m  [BJ,  m^&im 
[L]). 

Whether  it  ii  wonh  while  to  compare  the  Dame  of  the  Wldy 
Medln  near  Ihe  mined  city  Dedan  (Weiaiein,  In  Del.  Jnai^}, 
663)  or  the  name  of  a  Vemenile  god  Madiin  (Osiandei ;  Maroo- 
liutiib  in  Huiingh  DBi.  may  ^  doubled.  'MedaUMl'<» 
EVmg.,  c-j-o)  occurs  in  Gen.S7}6,  but  should  certainly  be  cor- 
rected lo  D-JTO  as  in  .•.  a8  (cp  »). 

MBDE  Cnp),  Dan.  11 1  etc.,  MedES  (H^),  a  K.  Il6 
etc     See  Persia. 

KEDEBA  (K^TQ,  Moab.  K3lnO  [MI,  L  S],  g  ij. 
'water  of  rest-?).' 

Nu.!l3o  »—<»  (BAFLI;  Josh.lSg,  tuijular  CB],  pa.I. 
JBaTb],  ^.jn^  {fi  sup.  ras.  A')  |A|,  fiilii0a  [L];  Jolh.  13  i4 
fila^lU.  BAom.;  iCh.l»7(.»<<|9*|Bj,  #<i<t.  IhI,  TWfift. 
(Al.  M>A  lU;  U  ISi,  T1K  ,»<>At)ir.&>c  (BKAQn  or  omilf; 
tMacc.B.,6,  mM^  IA"V);  Medaia:  Pejh.  uiually  Irons- 
literates  (Kaniic),  but  reads  13-15 'desen' in  Nu.  [tnj-ii;],  wio 
'wesL'in  josh.  IS^lM-JfDl.  WT*-"-  '*■  Hi,  I-  J  u  peihapj 
10  be  vocalised  1(3110. 

A  cily  on  the  tableland  {mflSr)  of  MOAB.  S.  of 
Heshbon  (Josh.  IBs  ■«) ;  according  to  Na  21  30  (if  the 
test  is  correct)  a  city  of  the  Amorites.  Although  the 
whole  tableland  —  Medeba  to   Dibon — is  assigned  to 
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Reuben  hy  D  and  P  in  Josh.  13$  iS.  the  Chronicler  is 
aware  ihal  it  was  not  Istacliie  in  David's  time  (i  Ch, 
19  }).  Medeba  was  seiied  by  Omri ;  but  afler  forty 
yeara  o(  Isra^tish  occupation,  il  icverted  lo  Moab  in 
Mesha'slime  {M/,  I.  B);  certainly  il  was  Moabile  when 
the  elegy  of  Moab  in  Is,  15/  was  wrillen  (6ih  or  jih 
cent.  B.C.?).  It  was  an  important  fottress  during  the 
Maccatuean  period,  and  its  people  succeeded  In  captur- 
ing John,  the  brother  of  Jonathan  the  Jewish  prince  {i 
Mace.  93s-3;f.  for  which  treacherous  act  they  were  after- 
wards made  (o  suffer  (Jos.  An/,  xiii.lt  Si  lOa-j). 
Medeba  (MijSaMi)  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  176)  as 
B  town  of  Arabia  Petrfea  between  Bosira  and  Petra  (viii. 
20io) :  by  Euwbius  (iiciAt^a,  itriSafia)  and  Jerome 
(Afcdaia).  in  O.S13S)i  27dt}.  as  slill  known  in  their 
time  under  its  ancient  name :  and  the  name  occurs 
also  among  the  episcopal  cities  of  the  province  of  Arabia 
(Rel.,  p.  at?).  A  mos^c  map  of  Christian  Palestine 
and  Egypt  found  at  Medeba  and  described  by  Clermont 
GaBatauin  Jftciuil  d' A rcA^ol.  orient,  il  (1897),  p.  161 
has  deservedly  excited  much  attention.  See  PEFQ. 
Julf  1897  {a  translation  from  CI.  Ganneau,  Ricutit 
d'Arihdal.  oriiHl.  xi.  161,  and  1897,  p.  139 ;  1898, 
PP-  8s,  177,  asi). 

The  ruinl  surviTC  Bud  bur  (heir  old  name,  under  [he  AiaUc 
foim  /HilJ/M.  They  lit  1040  ft.  atwvc  Ka-levtl,  about  four 
ID.  S.  hy  W.  of  Kethbon    with  which  they  are  connecled  by 

mjlTlSf  m  eircumre renee.'  Th^e  ™K  site 
OuBidt  the  walls  (ihc  line  of  wHich  can 


ictly  iraccd)  i 


It  il  at  present  dry.  The  plvn  around  MtdebS,  iGDUfh  now 
denlaie,  is  fertile,  and  ihiclily  diKled  with  ancient  cities 
(Burckhardi,  Syr.  -166;  Irby  and  Manglu,  471 ;  Porter. 
Hvulik.  K3:  Schumacher,  ZDPI^  ISiij/:;  BaeL  PaLm 
.7i/;  P£f-Q.  July  .895,  and  .90..  pp.  .3S-'46). 

MEDIA  AlTD  FEBSIA.     See  Persia. 

KEDIATOB  and  OHPIBK.  The  mtrds  are 
synonymous.  Craden,  in  his  Concordanii,  defines 
1  In  or  '  ""'''*""■ '  as  '  a  person  that  manages,  or 
transacts,  between  two  contending  parties, 
in  order  to  reconcile  them.'  This  might  also  be  given 
as  a  definition  of  '  umpire.'  which  is  the  word  suggested 
by  our  translators  {in  preference  to  the  too  theological 
term  'mediator')  in  mg.  of  Jobfljj  (  =  ri-pb)  as  an 
alternative  10  the  archaic  Daysman  (/.v.]. 

word  repnseais,  not  n'?^  (ai  Adeney  in  Hailing),  Db'%  jii 
IL,  HupposeaX  but  )3']*3;  apparently  9  is  thinking  of  D^Uj.^i  tf'N 
(EV  a  champion)..  S.  IT,,  which  Driver  (TBS  iD7)e>plains 
as  '  the  man  of  the  ^«r«;^iai',  who  came  forward  as  the  ^tavTris 
to  bring  the  waHore  to  a  close.'  ft'a  words  ar4,  ftie  ir  A  iMffijijt 
ibi^«Hj*^yK>.r<.!v^  .  .  .  4»«A.  [A]V 

The  passage  in  Job  is  of  great  religious  interest.  The 
afflicted  Job  is  struggling  after  a  worthier  conception  i>f 
God,  and  can  at  first  only  express  it  thus,  '  O  (hat  there 
were  an  umpire  between  us,  who  might  impose  his 
authority  (lit.,  lay  his  hand)  upon  us  both'— 1.<.,  upon 
the  imperfect  God  of  Job's  theology  and  upon  the  much 
perplexed  man  himself  (see  Job  [Book],  %  6,  coL  3473}. 
In  Is.  2*  EVs  'shall  reprove'  might  with  advantage 
become  'shall  be  an  umpire  to'  (Che.  Freph.  Is.,  'shall 
arlMtrate  for ' ). 

The  Idea  thai  the  divine  anger  is  liable  lo  be  eicesuve  iindi 
limilar  expression  in  i  S.iij,  which  in  the  Bible  of  15J1  is  ihui 
Rodered.^ir  one  man  synne  a^yut  another,  dayseman  niay 
make  hys  peace;  hulyf  a  man  unne  Agaynat  if>*  Tflr,1  wh^f^ar, 
be  hyi  daysenuui '  r_  This  is  at  least  iKtferal 


ri/.    The  passage  in 


sibe  useof 


In  Pdyb., 


ie  play  upon  wo 
,„_  „ 

The  NT  word  is  '  mediator'  {lutlrtit.  also 
Luclan,  etc.),    which  occurs  in  Gal.319/    i  Hm.  aj 

,  ,„  Heb.  86  9is  1294t.  Tbe  verb,  tuaatin. 
„J;  "'  occurs  in  Heb.  But  ('wherein  God  inler- 
raraniiM*.  p^^^^  ^„,  ^^  ^,^  ,j      j^  ^  ^^^  passage 

the  idea  is  that  tbe  divine  oath  fills  up  (he  space  between 

the  promise  and  its  intended  recipients.      In  i  Tim.  2s 

(RV)  Christ  Jesus  is  called  the  'one  mediator  between 
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God  and  men,  (himself)  man':  '  man'  (Ar^pwvot)  is  with- 
out an  article,  toeinphasise  the  human  nature  spoken  of. 

nant,'  which  distinguishes  Christ  from  Moses.  In  Gal. 
3 19/.  the  reference  is  again  to  the  distinction  between 
the  I^w  and  the  GospeL  The  Law,  we  are  told,  was 
ordained  through  angels  by  the  hand  of  a  mediator. 
Now  a  mediator  is  not  (a  mediator)  of  one,  but  God  is 
one.  {hi^Tayti%  it  dyy^Xtjr,  if  X^tpl  fitfflr&v.  i  Si 
/uiri-nit  irii  dm  limr.  i  Si  Beit  A  irrlw. )  The  com- 
meiitalor  Winer  reckoned  over  300  difTerent  explanations 
of  this  bard  passage.  Amidst  such  discord  we  can- 
not wonder  that  some  (Michaelis  and  Siraatman)  have 
rejected  the  whole  p-issage  as  an  interpolation.  This 
is  certainly  an  arbitrary  procedure.  The  chief  diflicully 
lies,  not  in  the  words  '  is  not  of  one '  ( jv6f  dC«  fffn*),  but 
in  the  next  clause  {i  Si  9tit  di  iVTiv),  regarded  as  a 
sequel  to  the  former  words,  and,  accordingly.  P.  D. 
Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye  proposes  to  expunge  them 
(S/u/un,  editedby  dela5..3374^).  Il  is  conceivable 
that  an  early  reader  of  the  M'ords,  '  Now  a  mediator  is 
not  (a  mediator)  of  one.'  nuiy  have  stumbled  at  them  ; 
■God  is  (me.'  how  then  can  it  be  said  thai  'a  mediator 
is  not  a  mediator  of  one '  ?  Most  commentators,  how- 
ever, disapprove  even  of  (his  plausible  solution  of  the 
problem.  But  what  explanation  can  be  called  more 
than  plausible?  For  the  diflicuhy  here  meets  a  fresh 
dilficuUy  in  (be  context  What  is  the  force  of  the  words 
'ordained  through  angels'  {SuiTayiit  irdTT^Xur).  which, 
it  would  seem  lo  us  modems,  add  nothing  to  the  argu- 
ment ?  There  is  no  reason  at  all  for  expunging  (hem  ; 
but  perhaps  we  may  be.  allowed  to  pass  ihem  over  as 
merely  inserted  out  of  deference  to  Midrashic  speculation 
(see  Angels,  g  9),  We  then  seem  lo  get  a  clear  argu- 
ment, viz.,  that  Ciod  requires  no  mediator  {such  as 
Moses)'  to  make  his  promise  (the  Gospel)  legally  bind- 
ing, since  il  is  essential  lo  the  cimception  of  a  promise 
that  it  depends  on  the  will  of  a  single  person. 

The  law,  [herefore,  is  inferior  in  dignity  lo  tbe  promtBe  because 
the  latter  was  given  10  Abraham  directly,  not  tr  x*<p^  inatnv. 

vlmr  Wpaity  it'  ty  4^1  I*tra  iw  Xf^P^^  Kwtni-  The  words  ir 
vaiih  M.  COEjespond  10  iy  nipl  hhfitov  tn  Gal.  (The  reference 
11  &om  Lipsius,  f/CSim,  41  J".,  and  Holtznunn  JVT  Tial. 
a(iB97l.P-Ji,n.  i> 

Oiello  Cone  {Paur.  iBg8,  193/),  however,  remarks, 
■  Paul  seems  to  have  written,  not  with  immediate  refer- 
ence to  the  account  of  the  Snaitic  legislation  in  Exodus. 
but  rather  with  the  Jewish  tradition  about  Ihe  Law  as 
"ordained  by  angds"  before  his  mind.'  He  adds 
very  truly  that  in  the  account  of  the  giving  of  the  law  in 
Eiodus  nothing  is  said  about  'angels';  God  speaks 
directly  to  Moses,  and  even  plans  the  transanction  thus 
for  the  sake  of  the  safely  of  the  people  (Ex.  19a4  D(.  5s). 
ti  is  no(  clear,  however,  (hat  any  argumenlalive  stress  is 
laid  upon  '  through  angels '  {Ji'  iyy4\aif).  The  idea  is 
that  the  law.  not  being  communicated  (o  Ihe  people 
directly,  is  inferior  to  the  evangelical  promise.  "To  ex- 
press this  il  would  have  been  enough  to  say  '  by  the 
lumd  of  a  mediator '  {in  x"pi  fie^'lrov).  The  weakening 
words,  'ordained  through  angels,'  may  plaiaibly  be 
taken  as  a  purely  eonvenlional  reference. 

Ramsay  {fiiiturical  Commentary  [lagg],  3S0)  takesa 
different  view.  He  'cannot  avoid  Ihe  suspicion  that 
Paul  here  is  betrayed  into  a  mistake,  and  is  thinking  of 
the  other  and  infinitely  more  important  sense  of  the 
words.  '  God  is  one.'  as  in  Bom.  830. — '  He  is  one  and 
the  same  God  in  ell  His  acts,  one  Ijod  makes  both  Ihe 
Promises  and  the  Law.'  In  other  words,  ihe  argument 
of  Paul  is  a  fallacy. 

1  The  view  that  the  mediator  is  Christ  (Orieen,  IZ^ryscatom, 

Schmider's  theory  (1B36)  that  the  angel  of  the  law  Is  meant  (cp 
Acts  7  ja,  CD  53)  i"  much  more  plausible.  But  MoKS  could  no! 
have  been  left  out  altogether  in  this  connection.  Talmudic  and 
Rabbinical  tuunes  lor  Moses  as  mediator  are  ^>0*i0i  ^pxDM,  and 
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For  »  cHddsm  of  sam^  of  the  chief  currenl  ekplanuioiu  see 
Hslumann,  VT  Thist.  (cited  ibovr).  S«  alia,  ttpecinUy. 
LlEhdbH'l  G^AtioMJ,  ad  toe-,  and  LIdhiu,  ffC  {ciled  atpove). 
.  __.__.  ,.  ._  „ ^  j^_  jj   Blon.,^e.kl«rinB  van  Gal. 


>:  Tk.  T.  la 


>87BX  "1 


HEDICIHE.     The  mc 

the  atiltlru:  art;  see  P^AMILV,  g  gf.  Four 
1  s->»M(i.«.«  special  points.  In  two  of  these 
l.PT»«UUwi«r*  ,Gen.36.,  .a^.^fthe  mother  die, 
in  childbed  after  giving  Ihe  infant  on  appropriate  name. 
The  other  two  are  to  bring  out  a  subtle  point  as  to  the 
■enioritf  of  twins ;  Esau  is  the  first-born,  but  he  is 
(symbolically)  seized  by  the  heel  by  the  second  twin, 
Jacob,  whose  usurpation  began,  as  it  w^re,  in  the  womb 
(Gen.  2SaS).  Again,  in  the  birth  of  Tamar's  twins 
JGen.  38>7),  the  arm  of  one  proliuded  and  was  marked 
by  the  midwife  with  a  red  thread  -.  but,  in  the  event, 
the  child  so  marked  as  Ihe  cider 

K  prolapse  of  Ihe  arm  may 
replaced,  and  some  tuminf  o| 

In  fliek.  1^4.  salting  of  the  iKw-bom,  as  well  aa 
vmshing  before  swaddling,  is  mentioned  (cp  FAMILY, 
g  lo).  In  the  Talmud  the  excessive  redness  of  the  infanl. 
or  a  yellowish  or  greenish  hue.  is  an  indication  for 
delaying  circumcision.  In  a  Mace.  7>7,  a  mother  in- 
cludes in  an  appeal  to  her  son  that  she  had  given 
him  suck  three  years.'  The  nurse  (raj"?)  of  Rebekah 
(Gen.  2ij9  358)  was  probably  a  foster-mother  (noh) ; 
the  nurse  of  the  lame  child  Mephibosheth  an  ordinarr 
attentlanl  (aS.  44) ;  cp  Nurse. 

There  are  few  references  10  surgical  pratHd.  In 
Ex.  21 T9  one  who  maims  another  in  a  qtiarrel  has  lo 
pay  for  Ihe  loss  of  the  hurt  man's  lime  as  well  as.  in 
modem  phrase,  the  surgeon's  bilL  In  aK.  819  Joram, 
wounded  in  bailie,  goes  to  Jeireel  for  his  cure.  A 
unique  reference  10  physicians  as  a  class  occurs  in  1  Ch, 
Iflii,  where  Asa.  in  his  sickness,  sought  not  to  Yahwfr 
but  to  ihe  physicians — a  remark  possibly  suggested  by 
the  king's  name,  which  perhaps  means  '  physician '  (see 
Asa).  Prognostics  of  sickness,  as  part  of  the  prophetic 
function,  appear  first  in  Ihe  cases  of  Nathan  (aS.  12 14) 
and  Ahijah  (iK.  14):  but  it  is  not  until  Elisha  (and 
of  this  the  Talmud  makes  a  point)  that  medical  skill  is 
prominent  among  the  prophet's  abilities — in  Ihe  cure  of 
Neaman  (3  K.  G;),  in  Ihe  prognostic  of  Benhadad  (a  K. 
81^).  in  the  recovery  of  the  Shunammite's  son  from 
'Le  (3  K.  4  i8-}s),  in  medicating  the  unwholesome 
I  Jericho  (aK.2iD),  and  in  correcting  the 
~  Is  of  tbepottageof  wildherb5(aK.44i). 
To  Elijah  also  is  ascribed  (3  K.  I4)  ■  pcogooslic  of  the 
death  of  Ahaziah  from  a  fall  (the  king  himself  having 
sent  to  consult  the  Oracle  Baal-iebub  [see  Baai^zebub] 
at  Ekron),  and  the  restoration  to  vitality  of  a  widow's 
son  (iK,  17i;),  nearly  identical  with  Elisha's.  The 
one  great  instance  in  the  lata-  history  of  prognosis  and 
treatment  by  a  prophet  is  that  of  Isaiah  in  the  case  of 
Henkiah  (a  K,  20 157). 

That  the  prieslly  claii  were  the  depositaries  of  medical 
knowledge  seems  lo  follow  from  the  Leviiical  ordinances 
for  'leprosy,'  for  although  some  of  these  were  wholly 
ceremonial,  and  not  at  all  utilitarian,  they  imply  on  the 
part  of  Ihe  priests  a  skill  in  diagnosis  or  in  discriminating 
one  disease  from  another.  They  were  themselves,  it 
jeenu,  so  subject  to  illnesses  arising  from  their  frequent 
bathing  and  bare  feet  that  a  special  physician  was  allached 
lolheir  service  in  Ihe  temple  (Mishna,  SU!killtn,h\f.). 

The  period  of  the  Wisdom  lileiature  is  the  one  in 
which  medicine  as  an  art  becomes  most  promlnenL 

Solomon's  knowledge  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  was  tradition- 
ally  wd  (Midrash)  to  include  (bat  of  dnigi,  and  there  are  alio 
tefcrencn  in  the  Talmud  lo  a  'book  of  cures'  (rtKlT)  TBp) 


Two  or  three  years  ii  not 

ilins  Co  last  even  in  the  pn ... j, 

atSy  celetiralcd  with  a  (cue    Cp  Bcai.  / 

300s 


length  fbr  Ihe 


•tlribuled  to 


m  ihc  Lord  (il 


paople  because  it  alienated 

i  (the  nearest  parallel  to  this  in  (he  OT  it 

Hezekiali's  removal  of  the  brasen  serpen!,  sK.  I54). 

The  honour  of  the  physician  is  sel  forth  al  length  in 
Ecclus.  381-15.  Those  were  doubtless  Ihe  physicians  of 
whom  Ihe  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood  had  ■  stiffered 
many  things'  (Mk.  SiC),  or  on  whom  she  bad  'spent 
all  her  living'  (Lk.Stj).  In  his  healing  of  Ihe  sick 
Jesus  revived  Ihat  pan  of  the  prophetic  office  with  which 
none  but  Elisha.  in  the  earlier  history,  is  closely 
identified.  The  Essenes  (whose  name,  according  lo 
some,  means  'physician')  are  specially  mentioned  by 
Josephus  (B/a.  8;)  as  given  10  the  collecting  of  medi- 
cinal roots  and  minerals. 

Of  mtdical  theory  there  was  little  native  lo  Ihe  Jews, 
unless  perhaps  the  doctrine  of  demoniac  possession  \ 
but  the  Greek  leaching  of  the  humours  and  qualities 
became  known  ajnong  them  in  Ihe  Alexandrian  period. 
The  Talmud  shows  some  anatomical  knowledge,  giving 
Ihe  bones  of  the  skeleton  at  348.  which  must  include 
Ihe  teeth.  One  of  the  greatest  of  physiological  mysteries, 
how  the  bones  of  a  child  in  the  womb  do  grow,  is  pro- 
pounded in  Eccl.  II5,  Ihe  dale  of  which  is  held  10  be 
posi-exilic  {see  Ecclesiastes). 

We  are.  of  course,  better  instructed  respecting  the 
late  than  about  Ihe  earlier  periods.      In  Ihe  rabbinical 

_  ,— ij    medicine  Wunderbar   finds  ordinary 

J^T^  curative  methods,  by  drugs  or  the  like. 
"^«'»*'^  less  frequently  in  use  than  occull 
methods,  involving  Bslrolog>',  the  wearing  of  parchment 
amulets  or  charms,  and  sympathy  in  a  generic  sense. 
This  is  what  might  be  eipecled.  and  accords  with  the 
gradual  spread  of  Babylonian  medicine.  Without 
renouncing  (he  traditional  spells  for  driving  out  the 
demons  of  sickness,  Ihe  Babylonians  superadded  to 
them  genuine  medical  receipts  (tSayce.  Hiii.  Lccl.  317) ; 
cp  also  Magic,  g  a  *,  a. 

The  Ibllowinif  ate  among  other  Talmudlc  cures  of  an  issue  of 
blood  (uterine  hcmarrhacc  from  6,\a<M  tumour) :— '  Let  Ihe 

calling' out,' "Be  hu"'^"'';*™'  ""'of  blMd'l-    Or,°take 

drink,  ai  the  same  lime 'calling  oul  tuddenly,  "Be  Wied  of 
thine  issue  of  bkKxir" 

The  greater  number  of  the  cures  in  Ihe  Gospeb  and 
Acts  are  by  the  Word,  usually  addressed  to  the  patient, 
but  in  three  iiutances  (Jn.  45DMt.  Ss  IGn)  addressed 
to  Ihe  parent  or  master  of  the  patienL 

This  bdief  in  the  power  of  a  sacred  word  appears 
also  outside  the  biblical  records,  but  scarcely  without  an 
element  of  supetslilious  fommla.  It  is  found  among 
the  gnostic  doctrines  and  is  implied  by  the  pretensions 
of  the  Essenes  \g.v.\ ;  and  it  is  siaicd  without  am- 
biguity in  the  Zend  Avesta  (Sfl£234i) ;— '  One  may 
heat  with  Holiness,  one  may  heal  with  Ihe  Law,  one 

may  heal  with  the  Holy  Word  ;  amongst  all  remedies 
this  is  the  healing  one,  that  heals  with  the  Holy  Word  ; 
this  one  il  is  ibat  will  best  drive  away  sickness  from  the 
body  of  the  faithful ;  for.  this  one  is  the  best  healing  of 
all  remedies.' 

In  some  cases  of  wonderful  healing  in  the  Gospels 
the  sick  person  ts  touched.  In  two  instances  Ihe  blind 
or  bleared  eyes  ate  simply  touched  {Ml.  997  2O34),  in 
another  instance  ihey  are  touched  with  saliva  (Mk.  8ij), 
in  another  with  saliva  mixed  with  clay  (Jn.96:  cp 
B.  Weiss,  arf&c,).  The  folk-lore  of  curing  sore  ej'es  was 
widely  spread  (Epil.  in  Plin.  f/N26,).  The  use  of  Ihe 
morning  or  fasting  saliva  for  bleared  eyes  persists  in 
some  parts  lo  the  present  lime.  In  the  Talmud  the 
saliva  of  an  eldest  son  is  preferred.  A  special  virtue 
pertained  to  the  saliva  of  a  royal  or  imperial  personage, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  poor  man  in  the  crowd  al  Alexandria 
who  besought  Vespasian  so  10  touch  his  eyes ;  the 
emperor  inquired  of  his  physicians  whether  the  case 
were  a  curable  one,  and  being  answered  in  Ihe  aflirma- 
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tive.  be  rubbed  bis  saliva  on  the  man's  eyes  with  curative 
effect  (Tac.  Hist.iti).  Tbe  fish  gall  o{  Tobil  {6a» 
llii,  cp  Eve,  Diseases  of),  is  found,  with  modifiea. 
i\rais,\n¥l\j\y[HN2!i3^)a.t\iBon\ms{Demtd.Jitdo>iim, 
IQ).  Several  of  the  cures  of  fever  given  in  (he  Talmud 
clearly  contain  Ibe  idea  of  transference  lo  animate  or 
inanimate  objects.  When  the  doctrine  of  magnetic  or 
sympalhetic  transference  of  disease  was  revived  iti  tbe 
aevenleenth  century,  Bartholin  cited  tbe  cases  of  the 
scape-goat  (Lev.  1811)  and  of  the  Gadarene  demoniac 
ond  tbe  swine  (Mk.Bii)  as  precedents  (Di  Iranspt. 
mart.  34  [Hnfn..  1673]).  In  Ecclus.  SS^-ti.  as  well 
as  in  the  Talmud,  prayer  and  oflta-ingx  are  lo  precede 
the  services  of  tbe  physician.  Inlercession  is  eipiicitly 
menlioned  in  Elijah's  (iK.  17»)  and  Elisha's  (3  K. 
433)  restoration  of  the  widow's  son,  and  in  the  raising 
of  Laiartts  (Jn.  II41/.} ;  also  implieiler  in  the  case  of 
the  epileplic  (Mk.Qig)  concerning  whom  tbe  disciples 

MidUinal  wattrs. — The  waters  of  the  Jordan  valley 
are  in  many  places  of  a  saline  and  bituminous  character, 
and  those  of  the  Jordan  itself  are  said  10  give  a  black 
deposit  containing  a  resinous  matter.  The  bitumen 
found  floating  on  the  Dead  Sea  (Jos,  ^b^.  iv.84)  was 
useful  not  only  for  caulking  sliips.  but  also  for  the  cuie 
of  men's  bodies,  being  an  ingredient  of  many  medicines. 
Il  contains  sulphur,  and  to  the  presence  of  bitumen  was 
prolrably  due  the  sulphiweous  water  of  many  hot  springs, 
of  which  those  of  Tiberias  and  Callirrhoe  were  the  most 
bmous  (see  Tiberias  ;  Moab.  %  3),  The  pools  of 
SiLOAM  \3.'B.\  and  Bethesda  [f.f,]  were  reputed  as 


_~77r™  aloes,    calamus,    galbanura,    spikenard. 

'"**'**•  caraphire.  are  mentioned  in  OT  or  NT 
only  as  ingredients  of  incense,  anoiming-oil.  and 
perfumes,  or  for  embalming :  but  Iheir  medicinal  uses 
also  are  referred  to  in  the  Talmud  (see  SpiCEs).  In 
like  manner  the  art  of  the  apothecary  (En.SOjs).  the 
powders  of  the  merchant  (Cam,  36).  and  the  like  ex- 
pressions, reble  always  lo  these  substances  as  used  for 
other  than  medidoal  purposes.  Tbe  ManobAKE  is 
given  in  Gen.  30 14^  as  a  philtre  or  a  cure  for  slerility. 
Perhaps  Ihe  only  prescription  proper  is  tbe  poultice  of 
figs  for  the  plague-boil  (a  K,  ""  ' 


There 


elDlhef 


1  improbable  ihit  lb 
■■uth.'ff 


mio  of  the  Ea 


ambiguous  metaphor  of  Zech.l2s — the  'cup  of  trem- 
bling (cp  Jer.  61 7).  which  Jerusalem  was  to  become  lo 
her  enemies.  The  Chaldaans  had  an  elaborate  know- 
ledge of  poisons.  Hemlock  as  a  weed  in  ploughed 
land  occurs  in  Hos.  10 4. 

In  Ut.  2311-14  we  find  a  primitive  law  lor  (he  disposal 
of  excrement,  from  which  had  probably  grown  a  more 
4.  SmnltuT  =™'P'<"'  'J"*™  '""o'ving  cloacK  suited 
•^uitU7  ,jj  ^  ^  jygj,  3j  Jerusalem.  The  dis- 
P"**™**  posal  of  the  dead  was  extramural.  Or- 
dinary earth  burial,  with  or  without  coflins,  was  perhaps 
Ihe  commonest :  but  rock  tombs  or  vaults  also  were 
used,  not  only  after  the  manner  of  Egypt,  Ihe  body  being 
embalmed  (as  in  Gen.  BOi-uie :  cp  234-11),  but  also 
more  generally,  (be  aromatic  substances  being  a[^lied 
externally  to  (he  winding  shee(  or  (be  bed  on  which  (he 
corpse  was  laid  (aCh.lBn  Mk.l6*6  18i|.  Several 
references  to  burning  (aCh.iei4  21 19  Jer.S4j  Am. 
610)  are  of  obscure  meaning ;  bul  ihey  seem  to  refer 
only   10    the    remains    of    kings    or    princes,  and    (0 
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have  been  subsequent  to  entombmenl,  and  they  may 
apply  lo  the  bones  only  (although  Gesenius  and  others 
would  discover  in  ihem  cremation  of  Ihe  usual  kind). 
Burial  to  cleanse  (he  land,  in  Ktek,  39i>-t6,  probably 
refers  (o  the  well-known  risk  of  pestilence  from   the 

distinctive  Jewish  practice  of  burying  within  a  very  short 
(ime  after  death  occurs  as  an  ordinance  in  OT  only  in 
Deut.21>3/.  and  there  only  for  Ihe  special  case  of 
malefactors  hanged  on  a  tree,  the  object  being  to 
prevent  (he  indefinite  exposure  and  neglect  of  (he 
corpse,  which  has  occurred  often  in  other  countries. 
See  Dead,  8  i. 

The  water  supply  was  naturally  of  the  first  import- 
ance. Elisha's  treatment  of  the  water  of  Jericho  is 
enlarged  upon,  in  a  rational  sense,  by  Josephus  (i*/ 
iv.  Sj).     Tbe  same  writer  remarks  that   the   pool  of 


nil  by 


Lc  besiegers  (ib.  v, 
eaplure    '    ' 


4).     In  the  story  of  Judith  (7; 


■■) 


of  central  importance  Strategic  changes  in  the  water 
supply  of  Jerusalem  were  among  Ihe  greater  achieve- 
ments of  Heiekiah  (aCh.323/  aK.20»,  perhaps  also 
ls.22>4 

To  what  extent  the  Jewish  ceremonial  law  may  have 
grown  out  of  utility,  or  may  have  been  originally  a 
sanitary  code  concealed  behind  religious  sanctions,  is  a 
qtiestion  whereon  opinions  dlBer.  John  Spencer  [De 
leg.  Hri.  ri/nel.),  in  his  exhaustive  discussion  of  what 
the  laws  meant,  almost  ignores  a         "    ' 


Ontl; 


Medica  Sacra  discover  a  hygienic  purpose  ii 
cision.  in  (he  prohibition  of  swine's  Hesh,  if  not  also  in 
the  much  debated  rules  as  lo  abstaining  from  blood  and 
from  things  strangled,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  rules 
for  uncleanness  of  (he  person — puerperal,  menstrual, 
conjugal,  gont>rrbceal,  spermatorrhtEal,  leprous,  and 
cadaveric.  For  circumcision,  other  than  as  a  sign  and 
seal,  various  advantages  ha^*e  been  claimed. 


the  JewTdi 


faiafLiu-(f.  A 

of  Philo,  nor  the  J*««  rf  JoMp 


I  '  ulcer '  of  the  prepuci 


of  Philo,  nor  the  lAioc  c^  Jmcpliiu  ii  quite  inUll^ible ;  cnuinly 
nolhingof  Ihenalureof  aiimpleboilbecoqiinEanulcer.  perhapi 

phymotii  and 


.    Oiher>  ban 


IjmM™/ il  Seu^ 
iiry,  espedaMy  BmI- 

aiinonulH  bSi  thai 


Ihai  ii  favoured  pre .  _     . 

monistd  with  the   principle  of  population.' 

That  the  custom  was  not  peculiar  to  Jews,  is  shown 
elsewhere  (see  Circltmcision). 

Like  circumcision,  the  prohibition  of  swine's  flesh  is 
Mohammedan  as  well  as  Jewish.  Tacitus  (/fiit.  S4) 
says  that  the  Jews  had  learned  to  avoid  Ihe  flesh  of  (he 
pig  from  having  contracted  a  icaiitr  to  which  that 
animal  is  subject.  Spencer  himself  admits,  among  (he 
'  unclean '  aspects  of  (he  pig,  the  fact  that  he  is  an 
unclean  feeder.  It  is  only  within  the  last  generation  or 
two  Ihat  the  formidaWe  (riehina  parasite  of  the  pig, 
communicable  to  man  in  the  disease  trichinosis,  has 


Tbe  larva  of  Ihe  trichina  ii  ■  minul 
of  which  become  encysted  in  Ibe  m 
capsules  or  celli  sha^jed  like  a  lein 
cooking,  the  larvje  penelisie  from  i] 
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I  Ihe 


prohibition  becomes  stronger. 

There  are  seven  forms  of  persond  uticleanness  re- 
quiring purificalion  :  (a)  puerperal  (Lev.  12} ;  (J)  men- 

_  B ,. ., sinjal,    Dormal    or    abnormal    (Lev. 

8.PiirU«U0M.  J5,^^^  ^j.^|.  (_.j  go„orrh^(Uv. 
ISi-is) :  Id)  spermalorrhcEal  (Lev.  I!>i6/) ;  (r)  con- 
cubilal  (Lev.  15  iB) ;  (/)  cadaveric  (Lev.  21  i-j  ii  ; 
especially  Nu.19ii-h,  cp  Nu.59  66/.):  {g)  'leprous' 
(Lev.13/).  As  to  (d)  the  curious  point  is  that  the 
term  of  purificaiisa  after  a  male  birth  is  forty  days. 
after  a  female  birth  it  is  eighty  days.  Some  have  tried 
to  find  a  rational  ground  for  this  distinction  (Maimonides 
and  Grolius,  that  the  male  child  is  of  hot  and  dry.  Ihe 
female  of  cold  and  moist  qualities,  the  latter  taking  longer 
to  be  cleansed) :  but  there  is  no  real  difference  between 
the  fiurferiam  masculinum  and  the  p.  fxmiiiaim  ;  cp 
Bern.  HA  150.  As  to  (*)  no  peoples  are  indifferent  to 
these  stales  of  the  (emale,  but  few  besides  the  Jews 
(t-g..  in  Persia  and  Ceylon)  have  thought  lit  to  make 
rules.  The  leviiical  laws  as  to  [a)  and  (j)  were  copied 
in  the  early  English  penitentials,  the  church  being 
substituted  for  the  temple,  and  the  sacrament  of  Com- 
munion for  the  Passover.  In  later  times  the  ecclesi- 
asticiil  purifications  of  women  have  been  restricted  to 
{a).  The  somewhat  long  period  of  menstrual  separation 
(seven  days),  on  which  Michaelis  remarks  (lit),  is  a 
Umit  reached  habiuially  in  s 


The  uncleanneis  of  (f)  ij  real,  in  the  sense  of  con- 
tagiousness ;  that  of  {d)  is  imaginary,  and  of  ceremonial 
import  only. 

It  is  only  in  rare  circumstances,  such  as  perhaps 
plague,  that  contact  with  a  corpse  (/)  can  possibly 
imperil  the  health  ;  it  is,  however,  not  improbable  that 
the  nile  grew  to  be  applicable  to  all  corpses  from  some 
such  small  root  of  utility.  Tob.  29  is  a  case  of  sleeping 
apart  aAer  burying  the  dead.  The  uncleanness  of  (/) 
was  real  inasmuch  as  under  '  leprosy '  are  comprehended 
several  forms  of  highly  contagious  parasitic  diseases  of 
the  skin,  hairy  scalp,  and  beard,  as  well  as  spreading 
moulds  in  the  walls  of  houses,  and  mildews  and  moths  in 
clothes  or  the  like.  II  is  doubtful  whether  true  leprosy 
is  meant  in  any  verses  of  Lev.  13/  ;  but  in  later  times 
it  was  only  to  true  leprosy,  or  to  cancerous  or  other 
ulcerous  affections  mistaken  fbr  it,  that  the  uncleanness 
of  those  chapters  pertained  (cp  Leprosy). 

There  are  many  rabbinical  aphorisms  on  the  pre- 
■ervBtion  of  health  and  the  attainment  of  old 
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loBgmrl^.      ^^^   ~. 
the  Essenes  embraced  a 


The  Noiarites  are  ai 
of    I 


ana  strong  drink  (Nu,  8) ; 
in  habits  and  simple  diet, 
i  age  (Jos.  28  lo).  Length 
of  days  was  one  of  the  usual  blessings  invoked.  Years 
prolonged  beyond  three  score  and  ten  were  labour  and 
sorrow  (Ps.90ia).  On  the  details  of  the  elegy  upon 
the  troubles  of  old  age  in  Eccl.  12 1-7  See  special  articles. 
Caper -BERRY.  Grasshopper,  etc.     See,  further,  Dis- 

Tbt  bc«  treuise  is  (hat  of  R.  J.  Wunderbur,  Biiliick-laJ- 


i  for  the 


aUn  Till, 
work  a  omiilcd. 

MEIIITEE&ANEAN.     The   Hebrew 
Mediterranean  are  given  elsewhere  (Gi 
col.  1687/)  ;  one  of  them  (fm^n  n-n,  EV  'the  hinder 
sea')  was,    we  may  infer,  unknown    to  Ihe  pre-exUic 
Israelites,  for  it  has   probably  arisen  partly  out  of  an 
accident,  partly  out  of  an  editorial  process. 
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lu  ui  isr.c.^agreat  Iwl  dating edinx 

ebinonm,  rrom  the  river,  Ihe  river  Pirflth  (Euphniei),  as  Sti 
i  the  hinder  jea,  shull  be  your  region.'  The  fragmenli  of  Ihe 
otd  -SKlinT  «re  co<v«<UT>liv  read  |Tvitt  Chinder'  |i«D; 
milar  fragments  clKwhere  (Eiek.  IT  it)  < 


.■■l»e.D. 
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d  Sem  II 
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a.     For  *  panDel  caie.  tee  Salt  Sea. 
:  Dead  Sea  and  ilie  K>  filly  itylcd 'the great.' 
'  the  Mediterranean  is  fully  entitled  to 
o  the  Hebrew  it 


(G>n,  and  by  a  peculiar  idii 
48*3  [i]).  'Planted'  in  it  (ECcli 
readings  of  Heb.  and  4 )  were  those  i 
(0"ii)  of  which  merchants  spoke, 
the  cloud  '  no  bigger  than  a  n 
brought  the  longed-for  early  rain, 
the  strip  of  Mue  bounding  the  l 
as  he  gates  froro  some  height  in  > 
a  fitmiliar  and  a  pleasing  sighL     Tht 


Judg.  6 17 ;  cp  Pi. 


To  the  traveller 
riion  on  the  W. 
stem  Palestine  it 


igelher  wilh  ol 
stances,  made  the  'great  sea' far  lessdearto  the  Israelites. 
North  of  Carmel  '  nature  has  so  far  assisted  man  by 
prompting  here  a  cape,  and  dropping  there  an  islet, 
that  not  a  few  harbours  have  been  formed  which  have 
been,  and  may  again  become,  historical.'  S.  of  this 
headland,  the  possibilities  of  harbourage  are  limited  to 
'  a  forward  rock  at  'Athlit.  two  curves  of  the  beach  at 
f  anlOrah,  twice  knv  reefs — at  Abu  ZabQrah  and  Jaflh — 
the  faint  promise  of  a  dock  in  the  inland  basin  of 
'AskalSn,  with  the  barred  mouths  of  live  or  sii  small 
streams'*  (cp  Ashkelon.  Dor,  Jabneel.  Joppa, 
Macdiel).  '  Barred  '  is  no  idle  term  :  the  few  estuaries 
are  nearly  choked  by  sand.  Sand-bills,  too,  are  a  source 
of  serious  danger  to  agriculture.  The  westerly  winds 
continually  carry  clouds  of  sand  far  inland  (see  Gaea, 
col.  1651).  and  only  by  artificial  means,  such  as  ore  not 
now  adequately  used,  can  great  detriment  be  averted. 
It  is  intelligible  that  Ihe  figure  of  sand  by  the  sea-sbore 
became  a  habitual  mode  of  speech  to  the  Israelites  (Gen. 
82»Jer.  6a.l6ePs.  78a)Ecclui.l8.o  Rev.  12.8[13.]). 

On  Uk  phrase,  '  he  shall  be  for  an  haven  IJ)  of  ships,'  Gen. 
48 13,  lee  Zebuluh,  and  on  the  Medilemnean  coast  in  genetal, 
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EtraSji.  Mehida. 
HEQIDDO  (illQ:  inZech.]2nlf«giddoii.I^l]p: 

connecled   usually   wilh   v'tII*  ILag.    l/iirrt.  96I ;   luyeUH, 

Mi(n«J#'ijmh.  la^;  B],  i.ayrfS-p'uTlh.lT^jrAl,  h»iI.  [i  K. 
*  >i  B),  1^.J  M^rf«.  n  tCi  II  Af  ^yj«  (.  K.  »  .s  A],  H-rt<M» 
li  K.»ri  B1.  fiaiiUcu  [1  K.tli7  AijiiMM.tmr  [1  K.lSjo  Bl. 
uowUii  |i  Ch.  T  »  B],  HinuiUevt  |l  Esd.  1  37  (99)  BJ,  urratt- 
ta»t  |i  Eld.  I  17  (>9)  A|,  (ir  ftti^]  KIXTTW^™'  [Z«t.  IS  II 
BXAQDi  "-"iSDOO  (in  Zech.  ^«rrfrf<»];  in  Am.  Tah. 
MarMda,  Makid^i  Ass,  MagadS^  MaridA;  Egypt.  MakttL 
Maiita.  Maktdi,  [see  WM  M  S5  97  .67  195I). 
A  stronghold  of  Palestine,  situated  near  the  '  watert 


ih  from  Gibraltar  n 
miih,  HG,  ijj/ 


vGoogle 


MBOIDDO 

of  Megiddo'  (Judg. Giv)  in  a  'plain'  {see  Vale,  a) 
LHlrtory.  (TP?'  "''"•  'Ch.35«,  .Esd.Uj 
[>»]:  cp  Zech.l2ii,  bul  this  passage  may 
perhaps  have  nothing  to  do  with  Megiddo ;  see  Hadad- 
s:mmon).  The  place  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of 
Tholmes  III.  who  won  a  victory  over  the  Canaanites 
here  [on  Breasled's  researches,  see  below,  %  a,  end]; 
it  is  mcmioned  also  in  the  Amarna  Tablets.  Down 
lo  ihe  exile  it  retained  its  importance ;  but  from  that 
date  onwards  it  lolally  disappears  from  bistoty.  It  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  NT  (cp    ■-      "" 


(Josh.  12ii)  and  as  one  of  the  strong  places  situated  it 
Ihe  region  of  the  plain  of  Jeireel  which,  though  assigned 
(o  Issachar,  Aslier,  and  Manasseh.  were  not  taken  pos- 
session of  by  any  of  these  tribes  (Josh.  17ii  Judg.  Is; 
iCh.Taal-  Megiddo  continued  to  be  a  stronghold  of  the 
earlier  inhabitants  till  at  least  (he  time  of  Deborah,  but 
became  Israelite  in  or  before  the  time  of  Solomon,  who 
fortified  il  (i  K.  9ij).  and  made  il  the  seat  of  one  of 
his  prefects  ( i  K.  4  ii).  The  supposition  has  been  put 
forward  (hat  il  bad  again  shaken  off  the  Israelite  yoke 
in  (he  period  of  Ihe  dynasty  of  the  bouse  of  Omri — . 
which  would  explain  why  Ahaiiah  sought  refuge  in 
Megiddo  (a  K.  8»7):  but  il  seems  preferable  to  suppose 
that  the  fugitive  king  counted  on  finding  the  place  in 
the  hands  of  a  faithful  adherent  of  the  house  of  Ahab. 
Megiddo  is  usually  mentioned  along  with  Taanach  ; 
and  aa  (he  site  of  the  latter  is  perfectly  certain  (see 
Taanach)  it  is  natural  (o  look  (or  (he  former  in  (hat 
neighbourhood.  Such  a  position  would  harmonise  com- 
pletely with  what  we  read  in  aK.»>7  2339/.  (cpaCh. 
35>3)  of  (he  death  of  Ahaiiah  in  Jehu's  revolt  and  of 
Josiah's  fatal  encounter  with  Necho'  (see  Ahaziah. 

jEHt;,  JDSIAH). 

If  this  assumption  be  correct  Megiddo  must  have  lain 
on  the  route  of  trade  caravans  and  inili(ary  expeditions 
^    from  the  Philistine  littoral  and  from  Kgypt ; 


a.  Site. 


andedth 


!  of  Car: 


or  rather  of  its  SE.  prolongation  (er-RQhah)  for  anyone 
coming  from  the  S.  whose  objective  was  the  Jordan 
Valley,  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Damascus,  or  Mesopotamia. 
Now,  we  know  thai,  in  die  Roman  period,  a  fonified 
camp,  or  ralher  lown,  of  great  importance'  was  estab- 
lish^ at  Legio,  the  modem  Leijun,'  4  m.  N,  from 
Taanach ;  and  since  the  time  of  an  anonymous  writer 
in  183s  (see  Mlinchnir  Gel.  Anieiger,  Dec,  1836, 
p.  Qao).  and  still  more  since  Robinson,  the  generally' 
accepted  view  has  been  that  LejjQn  is  Ihe  ancient 
Megiddo.  This  identification,  which  also  has  the 
support  of  R.  Parehi  ( 14th  cent. ),  is  merely  conjectural 
indeed,  but  has  great  plausibility.  Eusebius  and 
Jerome,  however,  supply  no  precise  indication  and 
seem  to  have  been  completely  ignorant  of  the  site, 
though  Jerome,  speaking  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 
calls  il  Ihe  plain  of  Megiddo,  and  elsewhere,  like 
Eusebius,  calls  it  the  plain  of  Legio.  Legio.  again, 
ought  in  all  probability  to  be  identified  with  Maii- 
mianopolis  (see  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim,  the  lists  of 
bishops,  and  the  data  of  Jerome).  In  the  neighbour- 
hood  there  are  springs  which  might  be  intended  by  the 
'waters  of  Megiddo'  in  Judg.  G19.  unless  we  are  10 
understand  Ihe  Kishon  (cp  Judg,46  ij  Sii)  which  flows 
at  no  great  distance  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some, 
preserves  an  echo  of  the  name  Megiddo  in  its  modern 
designation  of  Nahr  el-Mokaita.  Near  (he  ruins  of 
t  HerodoIUA.  however  (3  ^59),  places  Nccho'a  fight  Al  Uay. 
■  '"       """"'    ' '""""  '  inl>  x._  61)  at    M<nde   Gicft^r,   al. 


i,-ii« 


IhutheBookofKinj 


•>  and  Josiah  j  it  mi|t' 
loan,m.rv.«en^ 


qunilj'^ll'hl 


3  It  is  frocn  Leiiio  that  all  diftai 

*  The  Dume  LcjjQa  is  bom«  also  by  01 


LejjQn  (which  include  those  of  a  kkin  well  known  in  (he 
Middle  Ages)  are  two  mounds,  one  of  which,  called 
Tell  el-Mutcsellim  (Prefect's  Mount).' may  possibly  have 
been  the  acropolis  of  Megiddo.  Legio.  Excavations  here 
would  probably  be  remuneraiive. 

Other  Miles  for  Megiddo  have  been  scughl,  futher  lo  the  N., 
n  Ihe  niain  Qf  leirul.  al  cl.Mujeidil,  >t  h.  SW.  from  Naarelh 
It  Mejdel  near  Acre  (Ewald,  Cfm 
ffdl  (Schlalltl^:  Ihil   last  proposal 


iSpoiner-SiegLin,/ 
would'ba^'uku 


a  or  Jfdl  (Schlailti^:  1 


rX  and  ifiai  in  no  geogiaphical  text  dcalinB  wii 
places   of  the  plain  of  Jen*el  is  Dar-Tanlurah.  I 

td  Megiddo  alone  could  be  Ashf  1 


other  hud, 


Megiddo  must  have  been  stxalegicaUy  importailt,  and  this  Ats 
Lejjon  better  than  Jidda. 

Laslly,  Conder  has  sought  to  identify  Megiddo  with  Mujedda', 
)  m.  5.  from  Basin  (Bcth-theui) ;  but  (his  hypothesis  leaves 
uievplained  (he  close  connection  betweoi  Megiddo  and  Taanach : 
It  createfl  diflicultiea  in  the  stories  of  Ahaaah  and  JoNah  ;  it 
latmoniia  badly  with  the  order  in  which  Ihe  Hrangholds  are 
snumerated  b  more  than  one  pqwge ;  it  neglects  the  leading 
luthority  of  Judg.  B  19,  while  interpreting  Judg.  ^  il-ib  (cp  V,  7) 
liter  Jcaephus  in  the  sense  Ibil  lays  the  tnne  of  Deborah's 

ravels  of  Ihe  Mohar'  where-  according  to  WMM  (iqO,  'here 
s  a  manifesl  canruuon  betv^n  the  ifishon  and  llie  Jordan. 
3.  A.  Smith(//C3B7)andG.  F.  Moore  (/lu*-.  47)  have  argued 
Igoinsl  Condtr's  view  in  a  manner  which  seems  to  Ihe  present 
niler  deciuvc  Moore  with  reason  declare*  that 'the  situation 
.t  impossible.;    On  the  other  hand  Birch  </'£/C,, 'S^i,  p.  131) 

Megiddo  was  ^tuated  al  or  clmt  u  Leijfln. '  All  that  can  be 
raid  is  that  the  supposition  i>  a  very  reasonable  one.      Petrie 

"  ■      ■S?'';'.'2,B "        ■■■ 

,..,.. ,.  _ , J™irSvanctd  foTL. 

tains  along  the  Megiddo  road.  ■These  <^>eraiions  will  not  suit 
Mujedda';  on  the  other  hand,  Ibey  suit  the  location  of  Megiddo 
at  el.LejjOn  in  every  pmiquW.  Indeed,  if  we  had  no  other 
data  for  the  ideDtilication  of  M^iddo,  these  facts  would  dccis< 
ively  locate  il  in  Ibe  vicinity  of  ett.ejjan.' 

Reland,  Pal.  Sri  803.9;:  Robinson.  BRVlZ  vai.-tvi;  Van  d< 

Velde,  Rtian,  1 «; :  liaunMr.  Pairitimil*>,  4t6-B :  tuTrer,  an. 

'  Megiddo '  in  Schenkel  BL ;  Guirin.  .C.».W,. 

S.UteiktIIM.  Ii^i-s;    Mahlau,   art.   'Megiddo' 


'  Jlf^B^.  089  L  FEFMim.  29*99 ;  PEFQ.  1876, 
;i»77iPP.  tJ-*>(Conder);  T90-9a(Conder>;  ieBo,pp.aii/; 
pp.  e«-a  (Conder) ;  sji^sjij:  iBSo.p.  IJl  (Coodei);  1894, 
tonder,V«l^r**;66-8i3»/;  '^^f-  •""■-    '-    - 


%-^^.'k.  SmithJ'^CjM. 
tin.  MDPV.' 


-Z  677  »   Buhl,  Gtogr.  dVl  alUn 
\/.\  Rohrbach,  Cknill.   Will,  361-364  (iSw): 


UEQIDDO,  WATERS  OF  (Judg.Gtsi).  See  pre- 
ceding art.,  g  a,  and  cp  Kishon. 

HEQIDDOH,  VALLEY  OF  (Zech.l2it).  Seeabove, 
coL  30.0  (end). 

MEHETABEL  {?({;ie'np  \i.g.  ^tfJID'O].  'God 
confers  benefits.'  §  aS  :  Jer.  [05'''  8 13]  Mtelabtl.  quam 
bonus  Deus  :  but  the  analogy  of  Jehallelel  leads  one  to 
suspect  an  ethnic  name  [Misriih?]  underlying  it}. 

I.  The  wife  of  Hadar  (rather  Hadad(  king  of  Edom 
(Gen,  86j9y«ri^ei?X  [ADEL).  1  Ch.  1  so,  om.  B.  iitTa$(i(K 
JAL]);  seeHADADi..a;  EnoM,  Probably  she  was  a  N. 
Arabian  of  Musri  (see  Bei.a.  MATHtiu,  Me-IAHAB). 
Marquart  \Fvnd.  10)  would  read  'from  Me-iahab' 
(6's  vloii  in  Ga\.  =yi.  a  corruption  of  |o}.  This,  how- 
Ma[red'   is  not  a  corrupt  form  of 


jntry. 


^HEMAT.H  (^.r.l  (Neh. 
oio(niruiiA.lBJ,  ("TU^IKI.  f.(iiTi4»i}A  lAl,  (i.rtpci)*  (LI). 

MEHIDA  ({(i;rn?,  'union-??  M€eiia  [BNAL]),  the 
family  name  of  a  company  of  (post-exilic)  NethimM 
{q.v.):   Ezra2!a  («aoYii  [B.\]||!  Neh.  7m  =  i  Esd- 

53»  (ieii&   [B],   MeelA*  [A].  AV    Meeda.  RV 
Meedda). 


n  this 


ral»c  word  for  p 


vGoogle 


MBHIB 

■EHm  {TTItp)  ben  Chelub,  a  Judahite,  i  Ch.4iT 
(MAxeiP  [BAl.'.-.f.  T39?  .-.,;.,  Machir,  M«ip[L]|. 

KEHOLATHITE  ('n^nP),  apparently  the  gcDtilic 
irf  AbeL-MeHolAh  (i  S.18t9  I  S.  21  Bf)  which  belonged 

kmgest  (WL  Gl  Sigj).  The  ordinary  geographical 
conDcclicHi,  however,  is  very  doubtful. 

ir  Mtholob  ii  a  cotniption  of  Jcnhmeel  IOk.],  a  fmb  ligbi 
b  Ihrown  on  ibc  deUEnUion  'Adriel  the  Meholtubitc'  Stc 
Saul,  |6(end)i  Mehab.  Pauti,  i. 

MEHDJAEL   (^y;inip,  ^(t;'rip  [k™,  ^(<;nD]). 

fourth  in  descent  from  Cain,  Gen.  4i8t  (J).  Not  im- 
probably from  •  Jerahmeel. '  To  eiplain  the  name  as  a 
pailiciple— Piel  (Budde,  t/^eiiA,  ia8)  or  Hiphil  (Nestle, 
Aiarg.  7) — is  inexpedient.  See  MahaleleL.  and  cp 
Cajnites,  g  7. 
SAL  g^vt  fuiiiA,  but  D  MWvw,  E  Hwnii^ :  Phila  {Dt  failrr. 

MamaAtL  Fhlloa  and  JcTonKi  fornu  arc  expLaincd  ropec- 
(ivclf  avA  fwTV  Arvv  and  tjf  vil^  dens,  ihusjTTenjppDiinff  SN"n& 
SoRie  cunivei  (a  J  i)  give  ua^iAniX,  Elh.  MaliUll,  Copl- 
(F.11.1.  ap.  I^..  Or.  Sji)  mmllUit  (-Mah.lclel)  or  lalhcr 
Mthaleltr  Ofrtie  iwo  biihihI  form!  Lag.  (/.c.)  prefm  Maha- 
U1.RL  (?.K.X  See  also  Gray  IHPlfS^)  and  Dr.  {TBStt. 
again^I  inc  ciislence  of  proper  aania  coinpoiuided  of  a  divine 
najoe  and  a  pauivc  participle).  t,  k.  C. 

HEEnMAN  (T^nD  :  aman  [BKAl^),  the  first  of 
the  seven  chamberlains  of  Ahasuerus  ( Eslh.  1 10).  These 
names  are  all  of  doubtful  etymology  ( possibly  Persian  ; 
lee  Marq.  Fund.  71),  and  Q  by  no  means  tesliiies  to 
Iheir  correclness.     See  Esther,  %  3  ;  Cril.  Bib. 

■EUUNIM.  HEHUHDU.     See  Meuniu. 

ME-JAEKON  (llpn^il  '5,  -yeUow.  or  yelIo«-ish 
green,  walei' ;  fl^*"-,  presupposing  ppTH  DJD.  gives 
&no  e^AACCHC  i€p*KUN),a  place  in  Dan  (nol  far  from 
Joppa  ;  Josh.  IS16),  whicb  apparently  derived  its  name 
from  some  large  spring  or  fountain  thai  formed  a 
marsh.  The  only  striking  spot  of  this  hind  in  the 
specified  neighbourhood  is  at  RSs  il-Ain  {11  m.  E.  by 
N.  from  Joppa),  the  •  founlain-head '  of  the  Nakr  el- 
Anjd,  which,  in  beginning  its  course,  forms  a  marshy 
tract  covered  with  leeds  and  rushes  (Rob.  BS  4  140). 
Beside  the  springs,  which  are  the  largest  in  Palesli 


MELCHIZEDBK 


d  by  mediie 


which 


Sir  C.  W,  Wilson  identifies  with  Antipatris  (^. 
The  importance  of  the  site  must  have  been  early  noticed. 
More  than  this  cannot  with  certainly  be  affirmed.  The 
reading  is  nol  absolutely  certain, 

Rakkon  (MtKily,  ha-Kakkon),  vbich  followi,  appean  to  be  a 
nrlani  (br  Jaikon  (ha- Jarkon),  and  both  naniH  may  be  cor- 
rupted from' Jeiahnieel.cpJiidE.  1  35,  "ihe  Ainorile«(=reiah. 
neelitc*  [ne  CrU.  Sit.]  would  dwelfin  Mount  Heret,  Ailalon, 
and  ShaalUiD.'  Maynot  theNahcel.'AuU  havebeenoriginally 
knoon  as  the  'walen  of  Teisbmeel't  See  Rakkon,  al» 
Makai.  T.  K.  C, 

HEKONAH,  RV  Meconam  (nj^p).  a  place  of  some 
imponance,  metilioned  after  Ziklag.  Neh.  lliSt  Imax^'^ 
[!(""«■'"'■.  BN'Aom.,  mamh[L]).  Perhaps  the  same 
as  Macbena.  or  (betierl  Madmannah.  These  names 
occur  together  in  i  Ch.  24}.  and  Madhannah  (^.f.) 
follows  Ziklag  in  Josh.  ISji.  T.  K,  c. 

KELATIAH  P^pVp.  9  3°.  'Yahwi  delivers?" 
m&Ati&c  (LI},  a  Gibeonile,  a  contemporary  of 
Nehemiah;  Neh.  8?  (B(4A  om.).  Perhaps  from 
Pelatiah,  an  etpansion  of  the  ethnic  Palti  (Che. ). 

■ELCBI  (meAxei)  L'I(.394>8.  See  Genealoqiss 
ii-.  S  3- 

MELCHIAH    (Jer.21i),     RV    Malchijah.      See 

MALpCHIJAII  I. 

MELCHIAS  (Me\x[e]i4c])- 

r    I.   iE«I.e»=EiralOjs,MALCHl)AH4- 
1.  iE<d.9]i^EiralOii.  Malchijah  6. 
3.  iEsd.»44^Neh.S4, Malchijah  9. 
KELCKtEt{i.e..  Malchtri.,  Mehi([e]iHA  [BM"A) 
ccA\HM  [«•]).  father  ofCHAliMis(j.r.),  Judith  S.s- 
3*>'3 


(Heb.6fi),  RV  Melchizedek. 

HELCHISStfA.     See  Malchishua- 

MELCmZEDEK  (p^V^S^D,  9  31;  McAxiCiiek. 
the  name,  if  genuine  [see  below,  g  3]  would  mean  origin- 
ally either  'Sedekisking,'  or  '  Sedek  is  Malik.' '  but  in 
later  limes  meant  'king  of  righteousness'  [Heb-Ja]. 
Seddt  may  have  been  a  Canaanilish  god ;  cp  ouiini 
[Philo  Bybl.]  ;  ?tdii-meUi  n^DpHV]  ™mrs  on  coins, 
and  similar  S.  Arabian  names  are  quoted  [PrMtorius, 
ZDAfC  28  4j6]  ;  see  Baudissin,  Stud.  Sttn.  RiL  1 15). 
King  of  Salem,  and  priest  cA  El  Ely5n,  the  Most  High 
or  Supreme  God,  in  tlie  lime  of  Abram  (Gen.  14iS.»). 

Melchiiedek  is  thought  10  be  referred  to  also  in  the 
traditional  text  of  Ps.  IIO44  as  resembling  in  his  royal 


1.  OTudNT 


priesthood  the  kinj 


rafamwM. 


Yahw*    halh   s 

Thou  art  a  priest 
for  ever  after  Ihe  order  (>)  of  Melchiiedek'  (EV). 
Certainly  this  idea  was  taken  up,  in  connection 
with  the  full  Messianic  interpretation  of  Ps.  110, 
by  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  who 
treats  Ihe  sbon  account  of   Melchizedek   in  Gen.  14 


afor  il 


right  c 
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Ihe  nature  and  office  of  Christ  Recent  students, 
however,  who  seek  for  traces  of  the  early  Semilie 
religion  have  fbutid  the  story  of  Melchiiedek  suggestive 
in  other  directions.  Here  is  Abram  (Abraham),  the 
ideal  and  in  a  sense  Messianic  patriarch,  accepting  the 
benediction  of  a  Canaanile  priest-king,  whose  religion 
appears  to  have  resembled  bis  own,  and  offering  him 
lilhes  of  the  spoil.  Even  apart  from  Christian  associa- 
tions, it  is  surely  a  fascinating  theme. 

Is  this  slory  historical  ?  or  does  it  at  any  rate  enclose 
some  kernel  of  genuine  Iradilion?  It  is  held  by  many 
Ihe  Melchiiedek'passage,  Gen. 
e,  has  be«i  interwoven  with  an 
■  independent  narrative  which  is  more 
intelligible  without  it.  The  evidence  of  this  interweaving 
is  found  in  v.  ij,  where,  in  the  middle  of  ihe  declaration, 
•  I  lift  up  my  hand  unto  Yahwi  that  1  will  not  take  a 
thread  or  a  shoe  latchei,'  the  editor  is  thought  to  have 
inserted  from  the  speech  of  Melchiieddc  the  words  '  the 
Supreme  God.  Producer  (see  col.  3015,  n.  z)  of  heaven 
and  earth.'  From  this  point  of  view  it  is  a  natural  and 
plausible  conjecture  thai  Melchiiedek,  whose  functions 
and  refined  religious  ideas  place  him  quite  apart  from 
the  king  of  Sodom  and  his  companions,  is  a  purely 
liciilious  personage,  introduced  for  some  object  which 
has  yet  to  be  discovered.  His  name  is  apparently 
modelled  on  that  of  Adomzedec  [^.f.],  a  traditional 
Cinaanilish  king  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  probably  ex- 
plained '  king  of  righteousness.' 

Next  it  may  be  asked,  where  did  the  writer  of  the 
Melchiiedek  -  passage  suppose  the  city  of  his  hero  to 
lied?  It  was  evidently  a 
But  none  of  the  three 
Salenis  which  have  been  suggested  N. 
of  Jerusalem  '  had  a  reputation  for  sanctity.  Jerusalem, 
however,  would  do  excellently ;  in  post-exilic  times  it 
would  be  important  to  find  an  early  attestation  of  its 
pre-eminent  sanctity  (so  De  Welle.  Dillm.,  and  most). 
Moreover,  if  the  King's  Vale  spoken  of  in  Gen.  14 1;  (see 
Shavp.H  i. )  is  the  same  as  that  mentioned  in  the  story 
of  Absalom  (3  g.  I81B),  and  if  Josephus  is  right  in 
placing  this  valley  Iwo  stadia  from  Jerusalem,  it  would 

I  CpUru-nillik.theruuneoragovenKirorihelandarAinurm 
(Syria  and  Paleiiine)  under  king  Sargon  of  Ag>d«  (Dangin); 
nialik  miBhl  be  th*  Canianiie  god  Meiek,  even  if  originally 
Um-niiJik  cane  fiocii  'ItiahmttV 

>  The  places  in  question  are-I^Il1i^l  near  NSMui  on  the  SE. 
{Raid.  W,  as7 ;  «e  Salwi  i),  the  Salim  In  the  plain  of  EsJiaekm. 
NHW.  of  Ta'annuk(Aaa/.<>i,  163).  and  the  Salem  or  Salumias 
i  R.  m,  from  Scylhopalii  iKntioned  by  J«.  {.OSWtifi,  and 
wrongly  identified  by  bin  vilh  ibe  S^in  of  In,  Bi}  (nre 
SalimX  Ewald  thinks  tbal  iht  Sakm  referred  to  was  'a  ciiy 
on  Ihe  other  side  Jordan,  which  muii  be  traversed  on  ilie 
return  route  from  Dsnuucus  10  Sodom' <i/u/.  I30;), 
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■eem  that  the  equation  of  Salem  with  Jerusalem  ought 
to  be  correct  It  b,  however,  nol  al  all  certain  Ihal 
the  stateraeat  of  Josephus  ti  correct  Absalom  would 
surely  have  erected  his  monument  on  his  property  at 
Boal-hozor.  which  Robinson  well  identifies  with  Tell 
A^Or,  filiated  between  Shiloh  and  Bethel.  Besides 
this,  the  writer  bad  no  obvious  motive  for  hall-concealing 
the  name  of  Jerusalem,  The  name  Salem  (or  rather 
Snlem)  for  Jerusalem  is  found  only  once  elsewhere 
(Ps.  TS3[3]),  and  in  that  passage  may  have  been  dictated 
by  a  misinterprelation  of  Gen.  II  iB.  The  best  solution 
which  remains  is  lo  read  nVp^'f..  Shiloh — for  o^p.' 
Shiloh,  which  was  so  long  the  religious  and  even  the 
political  centre  of  the  land,  had  a  strong  claim  to  be 
consecrated  by  a  connection  with  Abraham.  There 
was  &  Ruth  among  the  Moabiles  ;  why  should  there 
not  have  been  a  Mdchiiedeli  among  the  Canaanites  ? 
If  the  text  of  Gen.  14  is  approximately  correct,  this  is 

difficulties.  The  priest-king  Melchiiedek  in  Canaan, 
whether  at  Jerusalem  or  at  Shiloh,  is  a  startling 
phenomenon ;  Jethro  was  a  priest  and  prince  of  N. 
Arabia.  More  important,  however,  is  the  fact  that  a 
removal  of  what  tho  present  writer  holds  to  be  errors  in 
the  text  of  Gen.  14  reveals  an  underlying  story  of  a  very 

'  Mclchiiedeli  king  of  Salem '  is  Hirgly  a  liK  cditoi'i  ■Ilcmpl 
to  m»lte  Kiue  of  a  Imdlj'  mlltn  ttil.  tSo  pIr'aSol  lias 
ATiKQ  out  of  i^p^  ^Dt.  vnd  qVp  which  foUowi  is  probably 
nr*^  according  lo  JoJi.  1847,  the  original  lunie  of  Dan— i./., 
tlie  soulhem  nol  the  nonhcm  Dan.  Now  'Latum'  and 
'Zikkg'urcbotlicnrTupiiontof  Iilalflfah.     It 


«JE1 


ID  iiiv«  ADnim,  and 
■o  of  the  JerAbmHlile 


According  to  the  view  here  advocated.  Melchiredek 
has  the  singular  fate  not  only  of  being  an  imaginary 
personage,  but  of  owing  his  ideal  eicistence  to  a 
scribe's  error.  If  10.  the  use  made  of  Melchisedek 
in  Heb.8/.,  becomes  mere  temporary  rhetoric  —  a 
typology  which  has  lost  even  its  apparent  basis  in  the 
letter  of  the  OT.  and  the  Melchitedek  passage  in  the 
MT  of  Gen.  14  can  only  be  used  as  a  monument  of  that 
post-exilic  theology,  in  which  the  divine  creatorship,  nol 
unknown  before  the  Esile.  but  not  fnily  recognised, 
played  so  great  a  part.*  As  stich,  let  no  one  presume 
10  undervalue  it ! 
It   muit    unfbrtunatelv   b<    added   (hut    the    reference   to 


n  Gen.  1 


Tb. 


I   of  Pj.  1 


that   D.  4*  ihould   run   thus— TOH  n"lI"Sp  oSipS  fnl'^H,   'I 

of  the  nceivtd  tut  hu  been  well  tumined  up  by  Deliinch  uid 
Baelhgen.     Cp  ulw  Che.  OPx.  ao-ij,  and  >ee  PsALHS. 

The  OT  references  to  Melchiredek  exercised  both 

Jewish  and  Christian  doctors.  The  omission  of  any 
.  r«tar  "^""^  '"  ''"  story  in  the  Book  of  Jubilees 
IhurUa  ^^BS^"  ^  very  early  reaction  against  its 
wnuiH.  „hgj„„s  comprdiensiveness.*  Talmudic 
passages  also  permit  the  conjecture  that  some  Jewish 
teachers  disliked  the  use  made  of  it  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
1  Cp  Jer.  41  J,  where  MT  has  SW.  but  •  nA^i  [B).  «  in 
Ps.  /.c,  has  tp  ti^rji-  The  same  emenitiliiin  hat  already  been 
piDpoHd  by  Gclu  in  Ps.  7<  j,  wiih  advanuge  to  the  tme. 

*  fHp<pi>.  ig  m),  'producer  or  creator  (ofl'  cp  Dt.SJs  Pi. 
inilj  Prov.SiK  Se*ClRATIOH,  |  30.  The  senie  ■  poueimor ' 
(Targ.)Li  preferred  by  EV ;  cp  I]);)^  EV  '  thy  riehei ' ;  RVing., 
'lhycreamre.'{Pi.-"-     " 


e  Che.  n 

there  it  some  accr 

prouic.    <3)T>e  other 

or  ^™Hynilln^eaS 
■uggested  as  the  hero  o( 
le^nce  to  Mekhizedek . 


(,)  Metri 
-"ilbetex 
i-oliedi 


W  'jnyrSs  i;  intolerably 


UELITA 
Hebrews.  In  Nld&rim  33^  we  have,  according  to 
Friedlfinder,'  a  reply  to  what  is  said  on  Melchiiedek  in 
Heb.  7.  The  Christian  theologian  called  Mdchiiedek 
'  without  father,  without  mother,  without  geneali^y. ' 
The  Talmud,  however,  slates  that  Melchiiedek  is  no 
other  than  Shem  (so  also  Targs.  Jon.,  and  Jerus.,  Jer. 
on  Is. 41  and  Ephrem  Syr.  on  Gen,).  The  Christian 
writer  applies  the  wools  of  Ps.  110  to  Jesus.  The 
Talmud  replies  that,  owing  10  Melchiiedek's  incun- 
siderateness  in  mentioning  Abraham  Ixfore  God,  God 
transferred  the  priesthood  from  Melchiiedek  to  Abraham. 
(The  words,  '  and  he  was  priest  of  the  Supreme  God,' 
are  taken  to  mean  chat  his  descendants  were  not  priests.) 
Cp  also  SaaJudr.  108  i.  Btr.  raiba.  44, 

^fwd^"       "''■"'' 
inihish 

The  recent  attempt  of  Hommel  to  prove  the  historical 
character  of  the  account  of  Melchiiedek  can  hardly  lie 
called  plausible  ('4^7' 153^),  and  would  |M^>bably  be 
modified  now  by  die  learned  author,  Kittel's  statements 
in  Hill.  1  inf.  also  seem  to  require  some  reconsideration. 
He  admits  that  the  passage  on  Melchiiedek  has  been 
'  very  largely  reviled  by  the  redactor,'  but  thinks  that 
'  the  balance  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  its  historical 
character.' 


aljo  ROich,  'Die  Begegnune  Abrahams mit  Melchiiedek,' 

'■■   ''-    -"'' — JS*-    K««h  suppcHi  a  iradilian  nf 

in  pre-Israeliliah  times.  __Tlus  V( 


Th.  SI.  Kr.,  iB8s.  Pp,  3"-Js6- 

the  Jerusalem  priesthood  m  pi  _ 

accepted  as  piobable  by  Hommel,  GBA  t6a,  a.  1  (iSSj). 

lIELEA(MeA€&['n.  WH]).Lk,  331.    SeeOENEA- 


;sii,.§3. 


(i^.  ■■ 


ing.'  but  probably  from 
Jerahmeel  [Che.],  cp  Malchiah  ;  meXx^A  [B], 
M&A&x[BN]:  MAAue,  maA(>>i[  [A];  MEhx)HA  C^]). 
a  descendant  of  Saul  mentiotted  in  a  genealogy  of 
BliNJAHIN  iq.v.  §9  ii.  ^].  1  Ch,  83S  =  B4lt. 

(ID'TD  [Kr,]),  Neh.  I2.4.  AV,  RV  Mal- 


MEUTA  (meAith.  TR:  meXithnh,  WH  after  B 
and  Vv.  Acts  2S  i ),  The  question  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  island  upon  which  Paul  was  ship- 
KTccked  (Acts  28  1)  maybe  regarded 
as  finally  settled.  The  indications 
in  Acts  stamp  the  account  of  the  entire  voyage  as  that 
of  an  eye-witness,  anri  give  it  great  value.  The  view 
(first  found,  but  without  arguments,  in  Const,  Porphyr. 
Dt  Admin.  Imp.  36)  that  the  Melila  of  Acts  is  the 
island  now  called  Mtltda  off  the  Dalmatian  coast,  pos- 
sesses now  merely  historical  interest. 

The' typhonic  wind,' which 'ilnick  down  from 'the  lotty  peaks 
of  Ml.  lib  (Acts2Ti4),  would  have  driven  the  veuel,  as  she 

AfHcahadnDihercmicsebeenchanged.  (jnder  die  lee  ofCauda 
the  ship  wnt  laid  to  on  the  Karboanl  lack  <i,(.  with  ber  rigkl 
side  10  the  wind)j  and  '  the  gear '  wa)  lowered  (r.  i 


wlthlUlt*. 


a  that  the  mainyard  and 


r^^\t^-K 


,  Jan 


The  r 


,  iSiB), 


d  Ski^mnek  ^  Si. 


my  conditions  of  the  oarrstive  are  satisfied 
only  by  Malta,  and  more  particularly  by  the  '  bay  of 
St.  Paur  (di  S.  Faalo).  about  8  m.  NW,  of  Valelta. 
which  has  always  been  pointed  out  by  tradition  as  • 
the  scene  of  the  wreck.  The  subsequent  voyage  to 
Italy  by  way  of  Syracuse  {Acts  28  u)  confirms  this 
result  The  view  that  the  ship  was  driven  to  the  Dalma 
tian  coast    rests    upon   an  erroneous  interpretation   of 
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MELITA 

Ads  27 1}  (see  Adria).  Il  also  necessitates  the  assump- 
tion of  a  complete  change  in  the  vrind  from  its  original 
directit»i,  whitet  the  view  (hat  Melita  =  Malta  involi'es 
the  supposition  that  the  wind  blew  steadily  from  one 
point  of  the  compass. 

With  a  north-eiaslerly  wind,  the  sea  brealts  violently 
on  the  low  rocky  point  of  KauTa  which  juts  out  to  form 
-    .u^.^  .  theeasternsideofSt.  Paul'abay.  Aship 

*■  ^^^.^  ^'^"S  as  was  Paul's  must  inevLubl^ 

•''*^""-  pass  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  this 
point,  which,  owing  to  the  southward  trend  of  the  shore 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Valettn,  would  be  the  first  land 
made,  and  the  breakers  would  give  notice  of  its  'drawing 
near.'  lnAcls27>7 '(theshipmendeemedlthaltheydrew 
near  to  some  country'  (AV},  'that  they  were  drawing 
near'  (RV).  should  be,  '  it^t  some  land  was  Hearing 
Ihem'  {■wpoai.yto' — an  ordinary  idiom  J. '  Thesoundingi 
here  vary  from  17  to  35  kihoms,  shoaling  to  15  bthoms 
at  a  distance  of  half-an-hour  in  the  direction  of  the 
TesseVs  drift  (v.  i»).  'I'he  anchors  held  through  the 
night,  for  the  bottom  of  sand  and  clay  is  so  good  that 
'  while  the  cables  hold  there  is  no  danger,  as  the  anchors 
will  never  Start '  (Sailing  Dirtcliani.  quoted  by  Smith, 
ep.  at.  13a).  Id  the  morning  Ihey  were  cut  away,  and 
abandoned  {v.  40,  elur  tts  r^  66,\aaaaji-  not  as  in  AV 
'committed  themselves  unto  the  sea "  :  RViscorrect). 
The  final  element  in  the  scene  is  scarcely  understood. 
The  intention  was  10  run  the  ship  ashore,  and  it  is 
usually  assumed  that  this  was  successfully  accomplished. 
The  difficulty  lies  in  the  words  '  falling  into  a  place 
where  two  seas  met,  they  ran  the  ship  aground  '  (AV  v. 
41,  rtpiwteirnt  U  fit  rlirar  iiSiXaaaor  iTiKiiKar  Tfjc 
rail* :  '  lighting  upon  a  place.'  RV).  It  is  clear  thai 
the  words  describe  something  unexpected,'  which  balked 
the  inlentioo  of  running  ashorev 

It  is  a  nutike  to  hold  (with  Rmni.  St.  Paul  lit  TtomIUt. 
u>)  IhV  <WMtAi»  musl  imply  purpoM.  Equally  eirontouB  il 
tSe  view  of,Sinitli  (j^.  cil.  i4i/\  that  tbe  thip  drove  on  to  (he 


beach.    Ii  \: 
HthemKl 


^.,3/.V<i 


Hoflhel 


mboank.  and 


;s,<i. 


Taking  everything  into  consideration,  we  can  have  little 
doubt  that  by  Tivoi  JiSdXaTTOf  we  should  imderstand  a 
bank  covered  with  water  (cp  Dio  Chrys.  683  rpaxia 
Koi  iiAftoTTo  KoX  Toirlai).  or  a  reef.  The  chart  shows 
a  patchof  shoal  waler(5oundings,9-ia  fathoms)  bearing 
SW  from  the  approximate  place  of  anchorage.  The 
bottom  is  '  rocky  and  foul.'  and  this  may  be  the  remains 
of  a  submerged  rock  formerly  lying  hert  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  Smith  [of,  cit.  143)  relies  upon  the  ■  wasting 
action  of  the  sea  '  lo  account  for  the  fact  that  the  tradi- 
dional  scene  of  the  wreck  has  now  no  sandy  beach  (t. 
39.  niXiriir  .  .  .  (xvm  of-yioXir,  '  a  cerUin  creek  with 
a  shore,'  AV).  Far  more  likely  is  it  that  the  sailors 
would  head  the  ship  for  the  other  creek,  into  which  the 
Mtstara  valley  opens,  where  there  is  at  the  present  day 
a  beach.  In  order  to  reach  this  creek,  the  ship 
must  necessarily  have  passed  over  the  shoal  above 
mentioTked. 

No  island  so  small  as  Malta  has  had  so  great  a 
history.      It  has  been  a  small  edition  of  Sicily.     Its 

1  IliBinriiv  IB]  poinu  to  orirpniil  -wrartiifi'  \  "T  cod.  Gigas, 
which  IronilsHM  by  ™aiMr*;  B'readtviJiwawx'"'-   See  Rams. 

i  The  uine  thing  \-  >'□  be  infemd  fiom  the  uiddeo  rewluiion 
nrihe  wlditn  la  kiTI  tbe  priuiKrf,  elie  ibey  would  h>ve  done  it 


MELZAB 
earliest  historical  inhabitanu  were  Phanicianj  (Dioci 
■    D(.*»-  fi ")  '•    '"  '''SI"  succeeded   Greeks,    and    i 
■■  .'y?™y  a  iB  B.  C.  the  island  was  seiwd  by  the  Roman- 


OflhltlU 

(Cic  Verr. 


d  became  part  of  the  Provini 
41846).  The  language  of  the  pifffapei 
)  spoken  of  in  Acts  was  probably  Punic 
(bilingual — Creek  and  Punic  —  inscriptions  in  Bieckh, 
C/C  5753/).  Subsequently  the  shipwrecked  party 
found  those  who  could  speak  Greek  or  Latin.  £«■  both, 
at  the  governor's  seat  (Pat  Citld  Vecckia.  5  m.  from 
the  scene  of  the  wreck). 

Tlie  governor  bore  the  iitle  TiKiTTx  (Acts  tSf)  ■  chief  nun  (J  the 
■-'—"*"''- '-rslii^d).    Theiit1eiiconfimwdbyi.n;n- 

FM-    <?pCVZ.'iOm«,  ™S5S' 


:>j!!Si» 


MTOt  MiA.™™*  «.T.A,  (C/C  57W 
Mtlilnuium  fimia  emniumy 

The  island  lay  on  the  track  of  ships  trading  between 
the  E.  and  tbe  W.  (cp  v.  11) ;  but  this  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  failure  of  the  sailors  to  recognise  an 
unfrequented  part  of  the  coast  (Acts  27^9).     w.  j.  w. 

MEUTEHE  (meAithnh  [WH]),  Acts  28..  RV»«.. 
EV,  Melita. 

MELOm  (D>rm3^:  nCTTONCC  [BAFL])  are  men- 
tioned among  the  various  kinds  of  pleasant  food  which 
the  Israelites  had  enjoyed  in  Egypt  (Nu.  11  jt).  The 
reference  is  almost  certainly  to  the  water  melon  CitniUus 
vulgaris.  Schrod. 

Tht  Hebrew  word,  which,  sctording  lo  L«fl«nle(tW*'».  v>\ 
may  be  connected  wilb  a  craijugjilion  Cof  the  Sam.  verb)  which  a 
lusl  except  in  Elhio(HC,  a  perhaps  reUlied  lo  ¥"031!  0"  *'■  '"• 
cook' ;  cp  the  etymology  of  •Vn..),  The  same  woid  is  found 
in  Samar.,  Syr.  0>afffcCft  and  Arab.  tPHIH)  l'  the  Arab,  word 
leappeari  in  Sp.  allnJiai,  Ft.  /asUfia. 

The  Hebrew  dialtiSA  is  mentbned  not  unfrequenlly 
in  Mishn.  and  Talm.,  and  is  distinguished  from  the 
[IBbSo  [itiiKowi'riia).  by  which  apparently  the  melon 
proper  Cucumit  nuIa.  L.,  is  intended.'  Whilst  there  ii 
no  clear  proof  that  CucMmis  mtlo  was  cultivated  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  the  water  melon  on  the  other  hand, 
which  Livingstone  found  to  be  indigenous  in  tropical 
Africa,  is  represented  on  extant  Egyptian  monumenu 
(OeCandolle.  Origina,  aog).  See Hasselquist.  Traveli. 
355/     See  Food,  §5.  N-m. 

KELZAE  (^vV5ln  ;  Theod,  &MeAc\i  [B],  4M€p- 
CAP  [A]:  6[S7],however,  haSdtBlECApi.whichinDan, 
1  3  it  gives  for  MT's  .^shpenai ;  ti  •  aret  in  v.  11  ; 
*f*"C  in  V.  16 ;  Malmar),  the  name,  personal  or 
official,  of  the  courtier  set  over  Daniel  and  his  friends  at 
the  beginning  of  their  coiun  life,  Dan.  1 11  (aMCCfti 
[Q*],  *.«eAc.  [0"]).  ■«.  AV  treats  the  name  as 
personal  in  the  text,  but  as  official  in  the  margin  ;  RV 
takes  the  marginal  rendering  of  AV  ( '  the  steward ' }  into 

The  coune  adopltd  by  King  James's  trantlaton  in  the  leil 
cm  be  jiulified  only  on  Ihe  suppoiilkin  thai  the  definite  article 
which  ii  prefixed  to  If':^  in  MT  ar<»e  out  of  a  very  early 
incorrect  iheoiy  thai  -bSd  w 


11  look  tb 


lialn 


If  however  the  witness  of  Ihe  versions  be  disallo^'cd, 
how  shall  we  explain  -wSb.  taking  it  as  a  corrupt  fonn 
of  some  Babylonian  word?  Schr.  (C07'2ii6)and  Frd. 
Del.  (Ghssa  Babylentcs  in  BS.-Del.,  DanitI  [1880]) 
derive -ate  from  Ass.  massaru,  'guardian.'  This,  how- 
ever, is  in  more  than  one  respect  improbable.*  It  would 
be  belter  to  correct  hvm  into  ^ti  (cp  Theod. ),'  and  to 


loan-woid  from  Syr. 
a  See  op.  Talm.  Je>. 


:1  {Aram.  FremAii.  140),  is 

ipectedrratherlluui/;  cfArai 
MSII  (but  cf  KOnig,  Ldtrgch.  S  i.  p 


M(ri{.  Dan.  5  id.  for  H< 

tji/X    1.  Massaru  mosi  mmmonly  appeari  In  ibi 

(it.  constr.X  f<^lowed  by  Hti.  ikaliim  and  tbe  like 

*  More  probebly  Tbeod.  n 
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MBUBROTH 

explain  the  name  as  a  compound  of  aiiul  or  ttmil.  'man 
of.'  and  the  name  of  some  God  (cp  EviI^MbrodacH). 
Bui  Ihc  fact  that  0  has  a^uaipt  both  in  1  ii  i«  and  in 
1 3  points  most  probably  to  the  right  explanation.      Read 


UBHB,  MBHB,  TBEBL,  UPHABSIN 


s,  who  had  bwn  sf 


:]  ssjd  to  Belshaziar,  | 


a  favou 


point  (nn  for  1^  and  thirdly 
•mieSs-    Nouthc/inihcfar 
dclailssec  A'"""*'     '"^•'•^ 
Inhid.    Piofi 
Huling!'  D. 


FBHAI.      [SilK 


■),.   I.  Taylor  ii 
'    NoiK  t>r  tha 


i  (Om*  ■       - 


"iiTn  fMI  iK^pli^bk.'  BulVof. 
:oniwiou9ly  advanced  tDwardi  the 
already  under  Ashpcmaz.I 


■    "^'f. 


'atUrih,   Lev.  2i. 


I.  [VlJI,  liUdrM,  Ii.  £?•  RV  (AV  'lemembnnn'):  p«. 
ily  KHoe  beaitaen  lynibDl  is  oieanl  (lee  .^AflT*,  adlx.,  and  cp 
uii) ;  bul  Diote  piobably  we  ihould  R*d  1  j^IVI.  '  ihy  golden 
ing'(f.f.,  iby  (Olden  calO;cp  ERk.  1«  i;,  WW  1^  -cSx, 
lalejmagea,' thould  bv  fV[  *0^t  'Eolden  images,'  urt'  ' 


LF,  GOL 


'golden  Ihing'  i 


For  t 


MEMPHIS  (r|b)  occurs  in  Hos.  66  Judith  1  >o  (mem- 
<^uc  [genii.  BM^'A]),  and  in  RV"«'  Is.  IBij.  The 
form  (cp  Ass.  Mimpi)  stands  midway  between  the  full 
Egyptian  civil  name  of  the  city  and  the  unpleasing  Heb. 
abl^evialions,  Moph  and  Noph.     See  NOPH. 

MEMDCAN  (I3)Qp.  v.  ,t  pSID  Ki.),  the  name  of 
one  of  the  'seven  princes'  at  the  court  of  Ahasuerus 
(EsL  1m.  «  om.,  V.  iS,  MOYJiioc  [BK»AL'].  eoy 
TMOC  [t^Ji'  MftMOYll*IOC  [N"].  ».  »■  MOrX^klOC 
[BAL^],  6YN0YXOC  [(*■],  WOYXEOC  [f*].  MftMOY' 
X60C  [(*'"])-     See  Admatha,  Esther,  %  3. 

KEHAHEH  (Dnjp,  |g  6a.  84.  -comforter.'  cp 
Nahom,  Nahau,  Nehehiah:  m&N&hm  (BL,  and 
in  a  K.  IB14  A],  m&n,\hn  [A],  cp  Mahaen),  son 
of  Gadi  (see  end),  and  king  of  Israel  after  Vallum, 
74a-737  ".C  (see  ChronoloGv.  g  34),  a  K.  lGi4-33- 
.  He  is  one  of  the  usurpers  referred  to  by  the  prophet 
Hosea  (74-?).  and  was  enabled  by  Tiglath-pileser's 
help  to  plant  himself  so  (irmly  that  he  transmitted 
his  crown  to  his  son  Pekahiah.  Tiglalh-pileser  him. 
self  [see:  fCB  2ii)  speaks  of  having  received  tribute 
from  states  ranging  from  Cappadocia  to  Palestine,  and 
apparently  places  tbis  event  in  73S  B.  C. ,  though  Guthe 
{G i'/ 333)  oa  theoretical  grounds  doubts  the  accuracy  of 
the  date.  One  of  the  tributary  slates,  according  to  the 
general  opinion,  is  Samaria.  The  first  king  mentioned 
is  Kuilaipi  of  (city)  Kummul}  (in  the  Kommageiie  of 
classic  writers):  then  comes  l^unnu  of  (country)  Gar- 
imlri  (i.e.,  Aram -Damascus),  and  next  Ml-ni-l)i-(im)-ml 
(cp  col.  3931,  begin.)of  (city)  Samlrina  and  Miram  of 
(city)  ifw—i.t..  Tyre.  It  is  most  natural  to' identify 
the  third  king  with  Menahem  of  Samaria.  Siill,  con- 
sidering that  just  before  Tuba'lu,  king  of  Sidon.  Sen- 
nacherib in  the  Taylor  cylinder  mentions  Minhimmu. 
king  of  (city)  Samii-muruoa,  the  doubt  arises  whether 
the  Assyrian  scribe  may  not  here  have  given  the  name 
Samlrina  to  some  other  city,  suchesShimronorShimron- 
Meron.  with  which  the  Ass.  Samii-murutta  has  been 
identified'  (see  Zimmem,  ap.  RUhl,  'Chronol.  der 
t  i  PevjiuN  is  elsewber*  tbeGk.  tnnilaikin  of  the  leim -yitn 
applied  icHakah  |f.[>.  1 1  nx  al»  Mun. /'•»«'.  «ii/.  and  note 
Ibu  ihc  bu  Targ.  on  Esdiei  Ideniifiei  Memucan  with  Hamin. 
See  RsTHH,  In.. 

hloi '  king  of  Bit  Hamri.'BII  (lumri  being  the  usual  d^gnation 
ofthelandofluaelt 


in  a  K.  IBig  '[In  bis  days]  came  Pul  king  of  Assyria 
against  the  land,  and  Menahem  gave  Pul  a  thousand 
talents  of  silver,  that  his  hand  might  be  with  hiin  to 
confirm  the  kingdom  in  his  possession '  (see  Pul).  Un- 
fortunately the  Assyrian  inscriptions  appear  to  know 
nothing  erf  an  advance  on  the  part  of  Tiglath-pilescr  so 
lar  south  as  Samaria  at  the  period  referred  to. 

However  Ihii  queuion  be  leliled.  the  account  of  Menahem'i 
paymeni  of  tribute  in  >  K.  IS  »  ii  historically  inieieslinf .  It 
would  Kem  ifaat  in  Ueoabeni'i  time  the  landed  propnetors 
shared  the  burdeat  of  thestateuwell  as  military  service  among 
(beniHlvn.  [fwireckoa  the  uleniat  jam  shekels,  the  auest- 
ment  SAoken  of  in  the  Hebrew  text  pcrmila  (he  infertnce  that 
the  Northern  ICingdain  60,000  fun 


d.(Meyer,  C/11. 


.!3m)- 


Menahem  was  doubtless  a  rough,  i 
probably  a  Gileadiie,  for  Gadi  [^.v,]  can  hardly  be  his 
father's  real  name.  This  may  help  to  account  for  his 
barbarity  towards  the  inhabitants  of  Tappuah — certainly 
not  Tiphsah — at  the  opening  of  his  career  (9  K.  IG16  ; 
see  Tappuah).  t.  k.  c 

MEKAN,  RV  MeNNA  (weNN*  [Ti.  WH],  cp  per- 
haps Nab.  KJPD,  i:m3  ;  in  Gk.  inscr.  manoc).  a  name 
in  the  genealogy  of  jEstra,  Lk.  831.  See  Genealogies 
ii-.  S  3- 

MENS,  MENS,  TEEBL,  UPHAB8IN  (MJD  »ip 

t'CnW^pn;    AUkNH    lit..     HplOMHTA.)     87,     eM€T- 

pHCEN  Theod.],  flcKcA  [i.'-.  ectatai  katcAoticOh 
87.  ECT&eH  Theod.],  (t>a,pEc  ['■'■■  cImptw  87, 
AiHPHT&l  Theod.]  fl"  Theod.  ;  note  loo  a\4nh 
<l>&pec  eeKeA  in  imrod.  to  chap.  6  in  MS  87 ;  mail* 
thiciifhar/i),  mysterious  Aramaic  words  in  Dan.  Gij  (cp 
96-aS).  Beishaxiai  and  his  lords,  as  they  banqueted, 
and  drank  wine  from  the  golden  vessels  of  the  old  Jewish 
temple,  were  startled  to  see  those  mysterious  words 
traced  by  the  fingers  of  a  man's  hand  on  the  wall.  I'be 
wise  men  of  the  Chaldxans  were  summoned  to  interpret 
what  was  written,  t>ut  failed  to  do  so.  Then  Danid 
was  called,  who  interpreted  the  words  to  itiean  tfiat  God 
had  numbered  Beishaacar's  kingdom  ;  that  he  had  been 
weighed,  and  found  wanting;  and  that  his  kingdom 
had  been  divided,  and  given  10  the  Medes  and  Persians. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  Mene  is  not  repeated  in  the  ioier- 
prelalioD  (v.  96),  and  that  Peres  is  there  substituted  for 
Upharsin.  On  both  points  Theod.  agrees  with  the 
interpretation.  Whether  w.  i6->B  give  the  true  meaning 
of  the  words — in  fact,  whether  the  words  stand  in  their 
original  context — has  been  much  discussed.  As  Sevan 
and  Marti  point  om,  V^and  q^>  cannot  mean  'weighed' 
and  'divided.'  as  the  interpretation  in  vv.  rif.  seems 
to  require  ;  the  form  |'0Kn  loo.  has  no  apparent  sense. 
This  seems  to  them  to  show  that  the  phrase  mo  tuo 

from  some  other  source,  the  interpretation  in  w.  i6->3 
being  an  attempt  to  extract  a  suitable  meaning  from  the 
words  in  defiance  of  grammar.  Bevan  and  Marli, 
therefore,  agree  with  Clermont-Ganneau  ^JA  viii.  series 
836.^),  who  explains  'a  niina,  a  shekel,  ahalfmina';  cp 
N5ldeke  {ZA.  1336,  p.  414).  and  see  MiNA,  ShEKei- 
For  DTB=haH  mina,  note  the  late  Jewish  usage  (Levy's 
NHWB  4 113)  and  in  particular  an  Assyrian  weight  now 
in  the  Brit.  Mus.  which  bears  the  Aramaic  inscription 
r^  (see  Cook,  Aram.  Gloaary.  99).  Hoffmann  \ZA. 
1887,  pp.  4 J  jf )  lakes  Spn  as  In  apposition  to  (he  second 
He  — the  mina  in  shekel-pieces— I'.r..  darics  or  gold- 
staters.  It  would  be  better,  however,  with  Haupt 
(Kamph.,  ■  Daniel,' 5fl071  to  render,  '  There  has  been 
counted  (njd)  a  mina,  a  shekel,  and  half-mlnas. ' '  The 
mina  might  mean  Nebucliadreziar ;  the  shekel.  Bel- 
shauar;  and  thehalf-minas  the  powerof  the  Medesand 
Persians.  This  use  of  weights  to  denote  persons  is  found 
1  So  alw  Bludau,  Du  Alix.  Uthtrt.  d.  B.  Dan.  tjo,  a.  3 
(1S97).  Strictly,  this  implies  the  readings  D^  and  |'S^ 
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a  inferioi  son  ot  a  worthy  father 
inof  amina.'  and  so  on.  Prince 
(«OK,  m«u.  lie.,  a  disunatin,  [1893],  8  ;  Bk.  of  Dan. 
113  [1S99])  suggest!  further  that  there  may  be  a  bisiorical 
background  tor  the  statemenl  about '  Mene.'etc,  though 
thji  is  a  matter  of  pure  conjecture.  J.  P.  Pelen  {JBL. 
1896,  p.  116),  however,  thinks  (with  Brfirmann)  that 
tbise  comlnnatkins  are  loo  fanciful,  and  would  read  in 
V.  II  (following  Theod.,  but  omitting  the  paints),  niq 
(ra  ^,  these  roots  meaning  simply,  '  Number,  weigh, 
divide  (or,  Parian),'  which  Daniel  hM  to  fit  wtih  an 
interpretation  suitable  to  (he  circumstances,  whilst 
D.  S.  Margolioulh  (Hast.  DB  Zuib)  proposes  'he  has 
counted,  counted,  wdghed,  and  they  assess '  [v.  93),  and 
■  be  has  counted,  weighed,  assessed '  [irv.  j«-sBj. 

To  sum  up.  The  ordinary  interpretation  of  the 
mysterious  sentence  (see  RV"*)  is  plainly  inadequate. 
All  the  learning  in  the  world,  however,  will  not  make 
Clermont -Ganneau's  or  even  Haupl's  theory  more  than 
moderately  plausible.  It  has  been  suggested  by  J. 
Marquart  (Fund.  73}  that  Ihel^end  of  the  writing  hand 
has  its  origin  in  the  account  of  the  apparilion  seen  by 
Heliodorus  in  i  Mace.  Z-^f.  As  Niese  has  showD, 
Jason  of  Cyrene's  hisiory,  which  forms  the  ba^s  of 
a  Mace, ,  is  the  work  of  a  contemporary  of  the  events 
related  ;  this  shows  that  the  writer  of  Dan.  5,  if  of  the 
Maccabean  age,  may  well  have  known  of  the  story  of 
Heliodorus's  vision.      It  does  not  appear  that  Marquart 

but  with  3  Maec.  Sjs  before  us,  it  is  difficult  not  to 
read  [kJi^tb  Sop  («roJ  ma.  '  smite,  [smile],  slay,  thou 
horseman'  (die.).  This  theory  is  surely  of  interest, 
and  so  too,  is  the  explanation  which  it  suggests,  of  the 
method  piinued  by  the  editor  of  the  story  in  Daniel. 
For  we  cnn  hardly  doubt  that  (he  sentence  originally 
stood  in  Daniel  as  emended,  with  the  alteration  om. 
'  O  Persia,'  for  blD  '  horseman.'  Now  we  can  See  why 
it.  is  said  in  v.  30,  '  In  that  night  was  fielshaiiar  .  .  . 
ilain '  (^^p ;  cp  Sip  in  the  sentence  on  (he  wall).  On 
a  further  question  see  Cril.  Bit. 

Boiswr  poinu  out  thitt  pndictiDns  traced  by  ■  mystrriQUI 
hand  mre  rcferml  ta  !□  ■  cuiwifbnn  «oalfaaaying  tablet  (Bril, 
ti<a.  BO.  viy>:stePSBA\t3jj/.{ii^Xf.  Lint  3  uys,  If  >» 
the  middk  of  the  Italia  iSyn)  >  lin(er  deicribu  a  figure, 

HEHELAUS  (weNeA&oc  [AV]),  a  Hellenlsing  form 
of  the  Heb.  Menabem  ;  cp  Eliakim  and  Alcimus.  Jesus 
[Jeshuaj  and  Jason,  etc. ).  brother  of  Simon  the  BenjamKe 
(cp  a  Mace.  3^),  and  probably  one  of  the  sons  of  Tobias 
(We.  I/G  300,  n.  i) ;  according  to  another  (and  less 
likely)  tradition  given  by  Jos.  iAnl.m.ii)  be  was 
Jason's  brother.  See  Onias.  %  10.  He  was  sent  to 
Antioch  bearing  tribute,  aibd  while  there  was  able  by 
means  of  a  bribe  to  supplant  the  high  gwiest  Jason  [q.v.) 
(3  Mace,  ia^ff.).  Although  nominated,  hts  task  was  not 
on  easy  one.  Jason,  who  had  the  popular  support,  was 
indeed  forced  (o  fly ;  but  lack  of  funds,  and  the  con- 
sequent non-payment  of  tribute,  rendered  it  necessary  for 
him  to  appear  before  (he  king.  Antiochus,  however,  was 
away  engaged  in  quelling  a  petty  insurrection,  and  Mene- 
taus  by  presents  of  vessels  stolen  from  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  was  able  to  subvert  Andronicvs  (qv.),  the 
king's  deputy  ;  and  when  (he  fai(hful  Onias  III.  ((hen 
at  the  temple  of  Daphne  near  Anlioch)  threatened  to 
divulge  the  arrangement,  he  was  persuaded  to  leave  his 
sanctuary  and  n-as  treacherously  murdered  by  (he  deputy 
(on  the  accuracy  of  this  report,  see  further  Ont  As.  87/}. 
The  popular  indignation  was  shared  by  Greeks  and  Jews 
alike  (4  }6),  and  complaint  having  been  made  to  Antiochus 
the  murderer  suffered  a  well-merited  punishment.  In 
Jerusalem,  moreover,  the  repeated  spoliation  of  the 
templetrtasures  under  LvsiMACHUs{f.i..).  the  brother  of 
Menelaus.  and  the  knowledge  that  tlie  money  so  obtained 
was  put  to  the  bases(  uses.  inci(ed  (he  people  (o  revolt. 
and  Lysimachus  met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  the  mob. 
An  accusation  was  laid   against  Menelaus  and  three 
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ire  sen!  by  the  senate  to  the  king  at  Tyre. 
Menelaus  soon  saw  (he  hopelessness  of  his  case,  and, 
following  out  bis  usual  habit  of  bribing,  won  over  Ptolemy 
Dorymenes,  who  induced  the  king  to  discharge  tbe  case. 
The  wretched  witnesses  were  put  lo  death,  a  fate  wbich 
(hey  would  not  have  met  with  even  at  the  bands  of  tbe 
rude  Scythians  (as  tbe  writer  relates,  147).  See,  gener- 
ally, Onias. 

Wc  hear  but  lillle  more  o(  Mendatu.     When  Jason  attadied 
dlade[(S5^),.nda( 


Iv  ri^M,  <■!  r^ 


nrpiici  vpoAdr^,  rr,  lO  who  guided  Aniiochui  in  hUplund 
tipedilion  in  Ihc  temple^  andaftEr  <he  iliort  rei^  oriemn 
over,  Menelaus  was  left  in  charge  wiib  a  PbiyBian  (v- 93). 

At  the  time  of  Lysiu'  Treaty  with  the  Jewi,  Menelaus  is  uD- 
mentioned,  and  the  hiRb-priesiliaod  b.  in  tbe  bands  of  Ai.cthu9 
(f.v.).    At  all  events  he  does  not  9e«ni  la  have  been  idle,  for, 

Judiea,  Men^ui  ia  depicted  in  his  fiuniliar  character  as  sedu- 
Tousli^  rtatterinj  the  kini,  in  thfl  b^t  of  ultimately  being  placed 
be  eovemmmu    Lysiu,  however,  warned  tbe  kina,  and 


(MENeceteckwc  [AV]),  bther  of 

ApoixoNiuS  [f.v.,  4],  a  Mace.  129. 

IIESI  Crani),  Is.fl6ii  E\™»'.  AV  ' number,' RV 

'destiny';  see  FORTUNE  AND  DesTINT. 
l[ENNA(Lk.33>  RV).  See  Mekan. 
HEinTCHA,  FBmCE  OF  (Jer.61s»,  AW).     Sw 

HENUHAH,  Judg.  2O43.  EV^  (THJKB?;  &no  r^oy^ 
[BN']j,  where  (or  from  which)  the  Israelites  'trode 
down '  (?)  the  Benjamites  in  a  war  of  extermination. 
AV"*-  prefixes  'from,'  EV">«'  'at.'  n^,  'from 
NoHAM'  [f.v.].  would  be  beder  (cp  Moore,  ad  lx.)l 
bu(  surely  nitrxi  is  simply  a  corrupt  duplication  of  \-Dl3. 
Benjamin  (cp  Bu.).  T.  K.  c. 

(nlnjijin).  i  ctss"  rv.  av  mena- 


HEONENni,  THE  TLhXS  (RV)  OF  (D'l^  I^^. 

RV""!-  'augurs'  oak  or  terebinth'),  is  mentioned  only 
injudg.  Bjj  (hAoin  MiLoweMEiN  [B].  ipyoc  *IiO- 
BAeITOntun  [AL]).  It  was  a  point  that  could 
be  seen  from  Shechem  :  'one  company,"  said  Gaai 
from  the  gale.  '  cometh  by  (he  way  of  (he  oak  of  Meo- 
nenim.'  Perhaps  we  should  read  Stjbrn',  '  Jerahmeel.' 
a  place-name  which  may  also  appear  in  the  distorted 
forms  Arumah  {i>.  41)  and  Tormah  (v.  31).  See 
Tobmah.  Shecheu  ;  and  for  an  analogy  for  the 
emendation,  Maok,  3  ;  see  also  Mobeh,  Shecheu. 

HEONOTHAI  (<I>J^ :  M&N&e(c1i  [BA],  m&un- 

aOei  [I-])i  the  father  of  Ophrah,  according  (o  i  Cb.  4 14. 
Most  probably  a  corruption  of  luq^.  manakH.  See 
I  Ch.  254.  where  the  name  (RV  '  the  Manahathites') 
occurs  with  the  article.  Manahti  should  also  be  read 
for  Hathath  [?.!■.]  in4ij.      Thus i*.  13  and  14  become 


MEFHAATH  (nppD  or  nUDW;  in  Jer,  JUfDID 
Ki«.),  a  Moabile  dly  near  Jahrab  (Jer. «  it  :  |i~^  ID),  w^ 
!>■•),  M~4->«  lAQl),  ipolien  of  a.  Reubenite  and  Leviiical  : 
r»h.  1»  IB  OuitAi.*  [BL),  ^«laa«  [AD,  21  37  (w*.  [BLl,  (iW*a 
\K\\  .  (Th.  fl  79  l64l  <luw*A«  (61.  ^u«  |A),  ,.»4~rf  [LB. 

ClermonI.r,aniieau  (Sic.  itArck.  437)  ideniifio  with  Ihs 
MeH(Mefa1)orthe  ^f/i'ru  and  a  village  in  the  BelkS  called 

lime'of  Eusebius  and  JetDme.    The  name  hai  probably  been 
diitoned  fmin  nf  iiO,  Miipoih.  7.  K.  C. 

MEFHiBosHETa(nfn(>ipp.g43:  M€M<t>ieocee 

[B].  -S&i  [A].  MEM<t>lBA&A  [L]). 

I.  Saul's  son   (by  Riipah).  who,  together  witb  his 


'  N  ;  a  croup  of 
nted  by  the  CiUt 


inivu  in  H.P,  the  tut  of  whiob  i 
>  Aiaf*tri  (Moore,  /uif.  41/X 
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brother  Armoni  (rather  Abinadab?  see  Saol,  %  6),  was 
giveci  up  to  [he  Glbeonites  Tor  their  blood  veDgeance 
(a  S.  SI  a^ ).      See  Rizpah. 

a.  Son  of  Jonathan,  and  gr^odson  of  Saul  (aS.9i 
etc.),  also  called  Mehbaal  (7).     See  Meribaal. 

3.  According  to  6"*"-  in  a  S.  3/,  (but  It^cwe*. 
A"»  in  87.  A'«°i*)  in  Ss).  the  name  of  Saul'9  son 
and  successor,  comtnonly  known  as  tshbosheth  or 
Esbbaaltlshboai;}. 

The  hiMoric  trustworthiness  of  the  ikames  Ishbosbeth 
and  Eshbaal  is  altogether  doubtful ;  Ihe  name  Mephi- 
,  „  _  boshetb  appears  to  coticeal  the  true,  original 
*■  H*"^  name,  for  which  lertual  crilidsm  has  to  seek. 
According  lo  the  prevalent  theory,  the  latter  port  of  the 
traditional  name  is  a  substitute  of  bOsbelh.  'shame' 
for  'Baal'  (cp Ishraal,  Ishboshbth);  the fortner part 
is  admitted  to  be  obscure.  This  theory,  however  (viz. , 
that  names  compounded  with  baal  were  so  repugnant  to 
later  editors  that  baal  was  changed  to  bOshelh}  is  very 
ditficolt  when  we  consider  that  it  is  in  the  late  Book  of 
Chronicles  that  we  Grtd  the  forms  Esh-baal,  Merl-baal, 
and  Merib-boal.  whilst  Jastrow's  theory  that  there  was 
a  deiiy  known  by  the  name  of  b^  ( =  bosheth).  how- 
ever  learnedly  defended,  could  be  accepted  by  critics 
only  as  a  last  resource,  A  searching  textual  criticism 
appears  10  suggest  a  more  probable  explanation. 

J1V3ED  (commonlv  rend  Mcpbibonhcib)  can  be  traced  back  to 
unoriginal  form  [SKltirrr;  cpSs'B.  G'!n.a6M,i.i.,  Vlron^    Th* 


i  («  ni 


n»B.('')rr3(-ls,(f)npal-lfiD.    ln(rf) 

that  □  and  3  an:  iji«ned.  ih*  d  under  ihe  influence  of  Spi'Ti 

(he  3(0  produce  a  powible  khk  (pl-boieth, '  mouth  or  shame  ")■ 

ing,  becauKih«e  tinjceian  cloKJy  connected  with  Ihe  legend 
(a*  we  muil  call  il)  of  Sauri  grandflon.l 

In  a  S.  9}.  when  David  inquires  for  a  surviving  repre- 
sentative of  Saul,  he  is  told  of  a  son  of  Jonathan,  called 
Mephiboshelh.  who  is  lame,  nsD  (on  both  his  feet,  9 13). 
The  story,  which  is  told  in  44  to  account  for  this  lame- 
ness, evidently  has  a  romantic  character.  The  prob- 
aWily  is  that  Mephibosheth  (if  that  was  Ihe  youth's 


.e)w 


e  been  !i 


for  bis  name,  which  was  given  in  Ihe  record  to  which 
Ihe  narrator  had  access  as  Pissfah  (cp  PASEAH  =  Jerah- 
me'el  in  a  Celebite  genealogy).  In  a  later  stale  F^ssfeih 
became  first  Pi-bosheth  and  then  Mepbi-bosheth ;  but 
the  anecdote  which  bad  arisen  when  the  name  was  given 
as  Pissiah  remaned.  It  is  remarkable  that  Saul's  succes- 
sor was  alsocalled  Mepbi-boshelh  by  some(seeabove,  3). 
This  suggests  that  Ishbosheth  is  probably  an  expansion 
of  I-bosheth  (the  lA  being  repealed  to  produce  an  ety- 
mology), where  '  I '  is  a  relic  of  '  Mephi,'  and  conse- 
quently that  the  tradition  of  Ihe  lameness  of  ihe  bearer 
of  the  name  referred  originally  no!  lo  a  grandson  but  to 

Hsy  popular 

fiod  the  form  Merlbaal  (a  comipiion  of  Mahriel  ?)  applied 
to  Saul's  successor ;  it  is.  however,  applied  lo  Saul's 
grandson  in  i  Ch.  The  true  name  of  the  grandson  of 
Saul  and  son  of  Jonathan  may  very  well  have  been 
forgotten. 

At  ID  'Elitabaal't'Ithbaal't),  the  name  which  ii  ihoi»ht  lo 
take  tbeplaceofthe'lthlBiheth'af  iK.  in  i  Ch.  B 13  and  9  lo, 
it  n  mrnii  probably  a  ramipt  vaiiani  of  Makhiihua,  which,  ho»- 
ever,  ii  iueif  alio  corrupt  («o  Malchishua).  PoMibl/  the 
fcnbe  who  produced  11  may  have  beep  confirmed  In  hiH  error  hv 
a  reinini«ence  of  MeHlnal ;  but  ihal  EFihhaal  or  lihbaal  is  ao 
Hairftlaliim  of  Meiibaal  cannot  ptaudbly  be  held. 

The  mult  obuinni  above  inih  reference  10  Ihe  name  Mephi- 

■peeling  Saiil'i  gnndnKi '  Mephiboihelh '  in  iS,  4(.  A«;ordinE 
lo  Bud3e,  1  S-  4  fA  ihould  be  placed  aflar  l  S.  9  1.  »nce  it  relatel 
Ihe  cau«  of  die  lameneu  referred  10  by  ZlbnOfi.Sa.  a^ii  Thii 
iiplaunible;  bul  how  shall  ureaccounlialiiraclarily  For  ihe  mis- 
placement t    Probably  iS.  4  4  ha>  been  recall  by  an  editor  1  i.t.. 
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fuller  delaili  1 


1.    ■Blind- (oTltP)  and  'la 
ily  fiagmenis  of  'Jeiahmi 


UBPHIBOBHETH 

il  has  taken  the  place  of  an  explanation  (now  lo«t)  of  Ihe  name 
of  Piiiia|>  (lee  above)  borne  by  Saul'i  wn  and  suc«aaor.  The 
pasuge  may  originally  have  nih.  '  No*  Saui'i  »n  waji  lame  of 

called  Fiiiea^.'  The  lamenean  of  Saul'i  ion  may  well  have  been 
weak  kine  was  aasauinaled.  1 1  is  very  possible  that  Ihe  original 
rM7in*»^S-ij.l 

We  have  already  touched  on  some  historical  pdnts  in 
dealing  with  the  name ;  names,  in  fact,  oflen  help  lo 
S.  Hlatorv  ""''" '"'  """  historical  traditions.  Here. 
'""•"T-  y,g  neej  speak  only  of  the  person  best 
known  (however  incorrectly)  as  Mephiboshelh.  When 
David  sent  for  bim,  he  was  residing  probably  at  Beth- 
jerahme'el.  Ihe  centre  of  his  father's  clan,  also  known 
as  Beth-gilgal  (see  Saul,  g  i).  The  impression  con- 
veyed by  the  MT  of  a  S,  84/  that  he  was  at  the  lime 
In  the  house  of  an  unknovm  private  individual,  whose 
name  and  family  are  remembered,  in  ao  obscure  Gadite 
town,  can  hardly  be  orrect.  We  may  accept  the  Iradi- 
tlon  that  David  (on  politic  grounds?)  guaianleed  to 
'  Mephiboshelh '  the  lands  which  bad  belonged  to  his 
grandfather,  bul  appointed  Ziba,  a  servant  of  Saul, 
whom  David  had  probably  woo  over  10  his  side,  as 
■  Mephiboshelh 's'  steward.  This  facl,  however,  has 
been  decorated,  so  to  speak,  by  an  admirer  of  David, 
by  whom  this  king  is  represented  as  basing  his  act  on 
Ihe  sacred  covenant  between  himself  and  Jonathan,  and 
as  expressing  the  kindliest  solicitude  respecting  the  house 
of  Saul,  although  from  another  source  we  leam  thai 
David  deliberaiely  handed  over  seven  of  Saul's  descend- 
anu  to  the  blood-thirsty  Gibeonites  (a  S.  21 1-.4).  The 
truih  probably  is  that  David  sent  for  Mephibosheth,  noi 
on  account  of  his  covenant  with  Jonathan  (which  is  100 
probably,  as  Winckler  has  shown,  an  '  idealisation  of 
history'),  but  wiih  the  view  of  putting  him  under  surveil- 
lance, lest  he  should  assert  his  claim  to  his  grandfather's 


•  Mephlt    '     - 


.'i'" 


31  jusi  referred  10  shouM 


after  die  in 


^•idenlly  ■ 


.  '  The  pauages 


.  Uavid't  covenant  wiih  Jonathan  a ,.__ 

ably  of  later  origin  (lee  S.  A.  Owk,  A/SL,  April  1900,  p.  li^/lX 

Saul's  grandson  is  also  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Absalom's  revoh  (3  S.  161-4  I»=<['5]./.  and  perhaps 
elsewhere).  According  lo  Ziba,  he  neglected  to  join 
David  because  he  had  conceived  hcq>es  of  being  made 
king  by  the  -house  of  Israel.'  For  this  David  is  said 
lo  have  dispossessed  'Mephibosheth.'  and  made  Ziba 
lord  of  Saul's  lands.  Later,  '  Mephiboshelh '  came  10 
meet  David,  and  sought  lo  explain  his  conducL  David, 
however,  does  not  appear  10  have  been  enlirely  satisfied. 
and  directed  'Mephiboshelh'  and  Ziba  to  divide  Ihe 
land.     Such,  at  any  rale,  is  one  tradition. 

Il  is  remarkable,  however,  thai,  according  to  another 
tradition,  which  survives  only  in  a  distorted  form,  il 
was  'Mephibosheth.'  not  Ziba,  who  brought  supplies 
to  David  when  he  left  Jerusalem  on  his  way  to  Ihe 
passage  of  the  Jordan,  in  ackno'^ledgnient  of  which 
David  invited  'Mephiboshelh'  lo  become  one  of  the 
guests  at  his  table  (i.t,,  a  meinlier  of  liis  court). 
Obviously  this  is  due  to  an  admirer  of  David,  who  would 
not  have  his  hero  accused  of  having  ill-treated  the  son 
of  Jonathan.  We  may  al  any  rale  assume,  on  the 
basis  of  this  passage  (aS.19j3),  that  the  invitation  or 
ralher  command  which  now  stands  at  the  end  of  a  S.  97 
should  properly  form  part  of  the  narrative  of  David's 
second  interview  with  'Mephibosheth.'*  Ziba,  in  short, 
probably  took  all  the  lands  of  Saul  |ep  a  S.  ISjo),  and 
'  Mephibosheth '  was  ordered  10  a  disguised  imprison- 


.,L,ooglc 


:t  i-ijonT  n-a  (Belh- 

In  aS.  9ia  wehear  of  a  son  of  '  Meptiibosheth  '  called 
Micha ;  bul  the  name  and  the  genealogy  in  which  it 
finds  place  (iCh.  83^  ^t'  J"-)  "«  both  suspicious 
(Sai;l,  $6).  Both  MichaandChimharo(3S.l»3T#) 
may  quite  UBlurally  be  traced  (o  Jerahme'eL 

MEKAB  (3-19.  B  74:  MEpoB  [BAL],  -increase'? 
— but  see  below)  is  represented  as  Saul's  elder  daughler 
(1  S.  1449.  om.  A),  who,  though  promised  to  David,  was 
finally  given  to  Adriel  to  wife  (18 17 19).  Het  five  sons 
were  said  to  have  fallen  al  the  hands  of  the  Gibeonites, 
as  representatives  of  Saul's  house,  to  remove  the  blood- 
guiltiness  of  the  land  (aS.SlS,  where  'Michal'  is 
generally  taken  as  a  scribe's  error  for  '  Merab ' ).  The 
whole  of  the  Merab  paragraph  {1  S.  18ir-t9).  however, 
together  with  some  nnghbouring  passages  (parts  of 
31  96  3}/)  is  wanting  in  0,  Its  genesis  can  not  im- , 
probably  be  traced. 

TIk  umc  Menib  mmy  have  grawn  out  of  ■  corrupl  varianl  of 
tbt  nune  of  Saial'i  dauBhIer,  wBich  eliewberc  (ipvtdn  u  Midul 

0«  Hllulilb).  The  names  of  the  penoni  IS  whom  Maaband 
Hjchal  ropeclively  arc  ukid  to  have  been  traruFerm]  Arc  alio 
prc»bab]y  cDTTUptioiu  oTBhonciwd  fornu  erf  JcTahmv'ci,  or  jathn 
■Adticl  {Mahricll,  nn  of  Banillai  (cilisn  of  Gibcah  ofShaliiha) 
Uk  MeholaAile  (Jera^ciH'tUtel.'  and  ■  Paljiel  iMatridl,  »»  of 
Laiih  [Sluliihah],whawaiafGalliiii[B«fa-gilga1],'aRIlKUfiK 
persofb'-a  oeaiber  of  a  clan  called  (from  iu  cn^n)  Jenhme'eL 

All  that  the  old  tradition  knew  was  that  Saul's 
daughter  married  within  her  Other's  dan.  See  Saul, 
S  I.  Laish.  Palti,  Meholathite.  Cp,  however, 
H.  P.  Smith  or  Budde  on  the  passages  concerned. 


I  (n^Tp,  on  name,  see  below},  head  of 
the  priesily  b'ne  Seraiah  in  the  days  of  Joiakira,  Jeshua's 
successor.  Neh,  12ia  (Mipe*  [B],  wapiii  [«].  mapia 
[A],  &MAPI&C  II-]). 

As  the  teat  Hands.  Ibe  root  of  iIk  name  b.vOt'tawithAand'; 
m  Names.  H  35.  53-  Bui  G™y'.  M.gg«iion~tf /'A' 39s  n.  1) 
(bar  Meruah  cooiea  from  AMaaiAH  (tf.v.)  ia  very  plauaible  (cp 
S^),  and  when  we  condder  the  number  of  po«i-exiL[e  namu 
Biiiing  (in  our  view)  oui  of  '  Jenhmeel,' one  of  which  ii  Mer- 
AIOTH- JeriiDOih,  il  iieven  probable.  For  AmarlabiiRitainly 
Jenbmcelile ;  cp  Zeph.  1 1  (Cuihi  and  Amiriab  near  logelhei ; 
CD  Cvsm)  I  Ch.  if/:  (Zerahiah,  Menioifa,  Amariab,  Ahitub<— 
all  probably  from  tthnli:  namu),  t.  K.  c. 

HEEAIOTH  (nltTD:  S^  34,  53 :  but  see  Meraiah). 
I.  A  descendant  of  Aaron,  and  ancestor  of  Ahitub ; 
tCh,667S3[63./8,7]8»  Eira73'Neh.ll»(M&p£l- 
HA,    MAPMUe.    M«>P£PC08.    M^piuS   [B]  I    MApiuB 

[M]-  MAp&ia>e.  MEpdtcod.  M&piiiie  [A];  MapEcoQ' 

AUlpAILOe.    MCPiltOe.    Wftpiue    [L])-        See    GENE- 
AU>C[E.si.,|7(iv.). 

a.  In  Neh.  I2.5  Meraioth  (BK'A  om..  MipiwG 
[(("=«■  In'].  MftpiMue  [L])  5«n>s  to  be  a  false 
reading  for  Meremoth.      See  Meremoth  (3). 

KEBAK,  RV  Hemn  (mcppan  [BAQP]),  Bar.  333. 
Probably  a  misreading  for  Medan  =  Midian.  To  look 
for  Arabian  names  of  similar  sound  is  a  profitless 
undertaking.  The  '  merchants  of  Midian  and  Teman ' 
si  combinadon  (so  Hi, .  Kneucker,  Ball,  J.  T. 


Marshall). 


pihc  cf  'Tptn,  Rehobothi.     The  'Reho- 
npouibly  icfcmd  BT  occaiionally  in  the 


MERCURY 

(•77?.  Mepip[eli'[BKAF];  in  iCh.81 
■619^286,  M&p&pEl  [B],  in  I  Ch.e47  1S6it26ioi9. 
MEpp&pEI  [B]). 

1.   The   smallest  of  Ihe   three   divisions  of  Levites 
((}en.  4Sti   Ex.  619,   etc.,   only   in    P   and   Ch.,   see 

GERSHON,   GENEAL.OC1E5   1..  §  J,    KOHATH.  LeVITES). 

The  K«nritM  {-ran.  4ft-)Bre  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  priesily  writings  (cpNu.  817  4^9  78  i  Ch.  fli  B14. 
etc.);  their  cities  are  fdaced  in  Zebulun,  Gad,  and 
Reuben  (Josh.21734-40).  The  two  sub-divisions  bear 
the  names  Mushi  and  Mahli  [ff.v.].  Both  Mushi 
and  Merari  seem  to  be  comiplions  of  Misri — 1.«. ,  be- 
longing to  Musur  or  Musri  (cp  Mtzraim,  g  33).  on  the 
N.  Arabian  border— whilst  Mahli  =Jerahmecli  (Che.). 
Apparently  ihe  original  seals  of  Ihe  Levites  b.ti.] 
were  in  the  Misrite  or  Jerahmeelite  region  (Che.).  See 
Moses,  g  6. 

3.  The  faihir  of  JUDiTi 


I..UU-    Fro 


don  ar"Be<n'(tht 


3.  Family  in  Enas  caravan  (a«  Ezra  l.  3.  ii.,  I,  [.Jrf).  Eua 
B19  (vloi  U.«p(.],  [BALU^iEMi.  S^  Chahnunbus  (ui« 
;t««n.™iji.[BAB. 

HERATEAIM,  LAUD  OF  iU-n-p  p^il ;  Pesh. 
connects  with  rPlD,  '  to  be  bitter '  ;  B«A  connect  bff 
Y^iJ  with  preceding  clause,  and  render  the  rest  of  31  a 
niKpL0CEmBMei6nftYTHN[Aq.  nftp4TTIKp4(N0N- 

TWN  &n«.Bh8i  ett  &YTMN.  Q"«] I  ™;W  terram 
dominanlium  asitndt).  Jer.  GOsif.  The  vowel-poinia 
suggest  Ihe  meaning  'double  rebellion'  [so  RV'i"*' ; 
Wmt.  'the  rebels')  (cp  Cushanrishathaim),  as  if  the 
name  were  a  symbolic  description  of  Babylonia,  bul 
since  Pekod  (in  the  pamllel  clause)  is  a.  geographical 
designation,  'Meralhaim'  must  have  been  so  loo. 
Frd.  Deliluch  {Par.  iSa),  with  Schrader's  assent, 
explains  m-r-l-m  (the  consonants  of  the  text)  from 
Ass.  mdt  marrdtim,  'ihe  sea-counlry' — i.t,.  S.  Baby- 
lonia ;  cp  '  Bit-Yakin,  which  is  on  the  shore  of  the  sea ' 
(marrd/i.  i.e.,  the  Peruan  GulO.  in  Sargon's  Khor- 
sabadinscr.l3i(Ar.ff2sj;  /CAT^tas). 

Cheyne,  however,  who  regards  Jer.  60/  as  (in  its 
original  form,  traces  of  which  still  remain)  directed 
against  ihe  Jerahmeelites  or  Edomiles,  who  abetted  the 
Babylonian  invaders,  and  long  continued  to  commit 
outrages  on  the  Jews  (see  Obadiah  [Bouk])  reads 
"  against  the  land  Jerahmeel.  and  against 


the  i 


1   Yahwi 


1   do 


:>  all  thai  I  have  commanded 
■EBCHANT.    I.  yib,  jiWrr-  (^'y^.  emitopey- 

iceai),  Cm.2Sil  [but  for  a  revised  le.i»ee  K«sitah)87  3B 
^nlc.   S7  31,   etc.;    6MI7OP0C    (Is-Ms/.    MCTiiBoXoc); 

3.  SA-#*#/(^/^rVcpS]T:  MiSpiEsXE1ek.j73Nfh.S31/ 


T  ILJ; 


.  .  ,      pfifumnTi      See   T»*Qe   ifo   CoMt 
Neh.  »  J,/,  where  D.1,3-,  i.  a  mulibilion  of  n-Wr 
NiTHiMH  and  cp  PBaruHiii. 

In   li.  iB  11    It^  u  rendered  in  AV  '  the  m 
(cp  3) ;  but  in  RV '  Canaan.'  RV"«.  '  the  mirthanl 

3-  'l^^T,  Una'tni,  properly  '  Canaaniu.'  bccsi 
nicians  werea  Iradins  people  ;  cp  Eeek.  14  39  RV 
of  Canaui ' ;  mg. '  unlo  Ihe  land  of  iraffii: '  (Job  10 
»1  3<).  In  Is.  *S  9  EV  '  trafficker,-  II  ^?^,  '  merch 
of  NT  'merchanl,'  'merchantman,'  cortespood  11 
ifin,  J(.ir.  (Rev.  IS  3  1 1  33  Mt.  II  4SX 
_  tniK.  10lslllCh.nt4  D-Vin -nKS -13^  >>  rei 
Ibroughll':  ■       "  ■  '      ■ 


n'(Che.),Ke 

people,'    On 
ise  the  Phce- 
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{epMHC),  w»s  the  cusiomarj  alteadanl  of  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
when  he  appeared  od  eanh  (Ov.  Fast,  hi/ii.  Metam. 
Sfi9i)>  Bt"^  ^  spoken  of  by  lamblichiu  (di  Myst.  jEg.) 
as  Stit  i  Twr  U711W  4r</iiir.  In  Act!  14 13  i(  U 
said  (hat  the  people  of  Lptra  look  Barnabas  (ibe 
older  man)  for  Zeus,  and  Paiil  for  Hermes  '  because  he 
was  the  chief  speaker'  (/rn3i)  oiMt  f  ^  iiy^lfot  toO 
\irfOv).  Details  rf^jarding  Hermes  and  his  RomaD 
counterpart  cm  be  found  in  man;  easily  accessible 
vrorks.  It  will  suffice  here  to  refer  to  what  has  been 
said  under  Jupiter,  col.  3648,  and  to  remark  that 
Hermes  is  also  the  Greek  equivalent  of  Nebo.  See 
also  Bakkabas,  %  3,  and  cp,  oo  Ibe  sources.  ACTS,  g  10. 

HESCT  BEAT  tnifes.  kapparcth:   iA&cthpion; 

prepitialmum).  con-esponding  to  Luther's  GnadtnttuhL 


-..   of   c 


~.2-L  tran^tion  of  kappirtth  and  iXojrniiiiw.  nor 
P"""^  does  the  coDt«t  suggest  iL  Thi  pl,™« 
would  do  belter  for  ■  throne  of  grace '  (Sf>4»<nrflix4/>tTOi) 
in  Heb.  4 16.  Our  hrst  task,  then,  must  be  to  try  to 
ascertain  what  the  much-discussed  word  kaffSntk 
actually  does  mean  (§§  a-5) ;  our  next  to  make  a  similar 
ende;ivour  as  to  the  word  iXoimipMr,  and  to  ascertain 
whether  the  idea  underlying  the  kaffinlh  of  the  MT 
and  thai  underlying  the  Waarl\fm  of  the  LXX  are 
coincident  (96/}:  our  last  to  inquire  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  in  the  locui  classicus,  Rom.  8»s  (S  8). 
In  the  OT  kappinlh  occurs  only  in  P  (Ex.  2G 


I.  Um  of  klip- 


2fl)4  [0  otherwise]  306  [0  0 


I.]  31 7 


n.]40»[«om.] 


S  NU.7B9)  and 
28.i(0»*«iXaff/i4tl. 

If  in  these  passages  we  are  content  in  the  meanwhile 
to  leai^  the  word  kapponth  untranslated  and  to  treat 
it  purely  as  an  unknown  quantity,  we  obtain  the  follow- 
ing data  towards  a  detetmination  of  the  idea  inrolved. 
In  P  (he  kappinlh  denotes  a  concrete  object  (it  is  of 
gold  and  of  definite  dimensions) ;  mora  precisely,  it  is 
a  gold  plate  laid  upon  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  rect- 
angular in  form,  and  in  its  measurements  coinciding 
exactly  with  those  of  the  ark.  Upon  this  plate  are  fixed 
two  cherubs  of  bealen  gold,  under  the  outspread  wings  of 
which  Yahwi  has  his  dwelling.  On  the  great  day  of 
atonement  the  ^igh  priest  sprinkles  this  gold  plate  with 
the  blood  of  the  animals  sacrificed.' 

The  inference  drawn  from  the  facts  by  many  ancient  * 

was  not  unnatural.  It  was  fallacious,  neverlhcless.  If 
upon  a  bronze  goblet  we  lay  a  disc  that  fits  its  upper 
rim.  the  viord  '  disc '  does  not  therefore  mean  a  '  cover- 
ing '  or  '  hd,*  although  in  point  of  fact  in  this  particular 
case  the  disc  actually  is  a  'lid.'  In  like  manner  here, 
though  the  kappSrtlh  actually  does  cover  the  ark.  Ibe 
name  does  not  therefore  necessarily  mean  a  covering. 
There  is  this  difloence  indeed  between  the  two  cases 
that  whereas  the  words  '  disc '  and  ■  lid '  have  ety- 
mologically  nothing  in  common,  iappSntk  is  actually 
derived  by  the  supporters  of  the  inference  just  men- 
tioned from  J-uj,  kdpkar,  to  cover.  Now,  whilst  the 
connection  of  kappSnIk  with  ^kipkar  is  undeniable, 
it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  it  is  a  '  nomen  acloris ' 
derived  from  the  Piel.  and  means  literally  '  she  who 
wipes  out.'' — 'wipe  out'  in  fact  here  having  that 
pregnant  sense  of  sUkntH,  eipiart.  which  always  char- 
acterises the  PieL  Since  this  feminine  noun  shows  a 
natural  tendency  to  become  an  abstract  one  we  may 
well  adopt  Men's  conjecture  that  probably  it  was 
originally  associated  with  some  such  word  as  'Si,  so 
that  our  kappiretk  will  be  an  abbreviation  for  tr^n  "Sji 


I  Tbe  quelliiin  whelhrr  the  Ikw  of  Lev.  IS  L 
unityii«dnoll»coniider«dben.  CpBensn^i 
pp.  iiff-;  alio  LaviTicus,  |  3,  and  Atohu 
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and  will  mean  '  instrument  of  cleansing.'   '  instrument 
of  propitiation. ' 

Tht  renderinn  of  Pesh.  (^J^,  Sfilinung),  Vg.  (Jr^ti- 
mlariuiKX  and  Ann.  fin  Ex.  SS  17  jMVKMmt,  eipiitLo)  CDna 
nty  aariii\ima.uintoCiagfir,li;  thai  of  tht  LXX  will  be 
conaidered  later  (we  f&X    Tbuj  on  clymologicMl  grounds  the 

of  bet  the  kafftrilk  aciiuillr  di 


■ik.    Wbciber  the  vk  h< 


.  ipecUJ  covering  of 
Viiialliv.kapfinlk, 
hen,  \ij  Nowack  \.A' 


ih;  the  object  of  li 

sucfi  ptsoedlngi.     Funhei. 
-   — "--J   hu   reproufaed   hu 


of  k^pirtlk  in  Ibe  OT  ii  not  'covering,'  nor  fa  'aloning 

In  agreement  with  this  is  the  important  observalioD 
of  Lapirde  'that  an  Arabic  ka^ral,  in  daily  use  as 
8.  K»IIlI»t  In  "  1"'"^°'  expression  in  1^1  pro- 
. VI 1 cedure,    corresponds  formally  and  en- 

L*g»rd«  begins  (a3"y^)  by  ihowing  how  ihe  Arabic  verb 

•over  cnvn  the  seed,  for  which  reason  be  u  actually  called 
kafir  (he  who  coven  up).  Next,  Lagaide  (133  /.)  explaini 
wherein  ii  ii  thai  the  >a^n>/ of  Arabiiui  law  contisli.  'whoso- 
ever bai  delibenieljr  Jeit  unfullilled  a  iw^r  (vow)  or  protniK. 
nuu  make  a  kaffArml  ["rnbj].  The  kaj'kfut,  mareover,  a 
obligatory  on  everyone  who  has  engaged  In  certain  proceedingi 
of  1»«,  ispeciall)'  the  taking  of  an  oath;  the  objcei  of  iSe 
ksg/lral  in  this  cas.  "  

of  law  lava  'a  Moilem']  or  hy  any  negligence  on  hi>  part 
occasioned  Ibe  deaLh  of  a  man,  who  haa  nor  rasied  duly  acmrd- 

Some  schools  of  law  accept  kaff^rat  alw  in  expiation  even  of 
wilful  nunslaoghler  for  which  olhei  schools  .  .  ,  demand  blood- 
revenge.  The  latter  view  is  tbe  only  one  really  in  consonance 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  Mohammedan  law.  The 
kafflrAt  required  consists  cuher  in  ,  .  .  tbe  enuncijvtion  erf 
a  Mohamme^n  slave,  or  in  fasting,  or  in  fajfjtktt  (AuitHrvpi}. 
Mt.OiBjAeq^wrrfpi^  which  can  beexercised  only  towards  really 

schools :  ever)rihLng  which  is  common  to  all  four  may  safely  be 

And  kaffSral  is  common  to  ihem  alt  (Lug.  «/.  cit.  jjj). 

Lagarde  states  that  the  kagaral  is  also  usual  among 
the  Arabs  in  everyday  life.  He  quotes  (336).  besides 
an  interesting  passage  from  Lane's  Mod.  Egypt,  on 
funeral  rites,  a  story  of  TariiU.-  a  female  slave  had 
brought  a  dish  of  broth  to  table  in  too  great  a  hurry, 
had  let  the  dish  fall,  and  scalded  her  master  and  his 
guests  with  its  contents.  Her  master  consoled  her  with 
the  words  :  '  Thou  art  free  i  perhaps  this  may  be  to 
thee  a  ka^ral  for  thy  fright '  See  also  Lagarde's 
Segiitcr  ■.  Nacktrdge,  fiQi  ;  but  cp  GGN,  1S91.  pp. 
'35  if 

That  the  OT  kappiretk  and  Ibe  Arab.  ka0ral  me  in 
some  way  connected  with  each  other  is  mora  than 

a.    natation       probable.       Lagarde*    insists    upon 

t^^^     .b»   •!l.,.o.ort,.b=„,.|.3S/). 


this,   Thela 
kKDnirath  ud   <^'"<^<^<  exactly  ;    •  and  as  the  Arabs 
T^^Z^^T  ''2™  <•  f"  the  Heb.  i.  kaffaral  cannot 

Anb.  kannt  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^  .^  ^^^  ^  Yi^\,^. 

The  existence  of  this  lautverxkUiung  makes  it  certain 
that  the  words  are.  each  in  its  own  place,  original.' 
Tbe  ideas  in  both  go  back  to  a  common  primitive 
Semitic  legal  origin :  the  conception  of  kapporetk  is 
plainly  a  fundamental  Semitic  conception,  though,  of 
comse,  capable  of  being  adopted  by  the  authorities 
of  an  organised  religion,  like  the  early  Jtidaism.* 

How  Ijgarde  himself  pictured  to  himself  the  coniwclion 
*■ "  "*■"  ^^^  >—'"  --I---.-L !_?.■..  5(nflitic  legal  idea 


He  only  sa 


:  tllb?  in  Ibe 


I  Lag.  i/im.  aj7.    See,  however,  KOn-,  Lthir^.  ia  Um>, 
■  See  Lagarde,  CGff,  ligi,  pp-  136,  and  cp  UiUn.  130. 
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as  t-lt  *ait»*firtii.  One  h  mrprised,  boyreni,  cbit  Luaide 
ibould  ctauidcr  the  uk  iuelf,  n«  (he  gold  pliiw  upon  it,  to 
be  the  kaffirTlk,  contniT  lo  the  eipieu  wordi  of  the  Peotn- 

The  preseni  writsr  will  only  venture  to  say  that  the 
Arabic  usage  described  by  Lagarde.  if  accepted  as 
illustralive  of  the  primitive  Semitic  conception,  seems 
to  him  lo  make  for  the  explanation  given  above  in  %  2. 
KafpirtIK,  like  iagiral,  means  ■  propitiation '  ;  it  is 
used,  however,  in  the  OT  with  reference  to  the  thing 
which  subserve!  the  purpose  of  propitiation.  Similar 
abbreviations  (Lagarde  compares  ib»)  are  nol  unfre- 
quenl  in  technical  eipressions  connected  with  worship, 
as,  for  exaEtple,  in  the  popular  designation  of  feast  days. 

Thus   the  word    ki^ral-kappSrelh    has    lieen   very 

tenacious  of  its  meaning  during  its  age-long  history. 

■   RlatoTT  of  "^^^  meaning  of  propitiation,   which 

TiTmS        casoR  down  from  primitive  Semitism, 

of  the  Jews  this  is  all  the  more  noteworthy  because  the 
passages  in  their  law,  which  continually  reminded  them 
of  a  kapp^reth,  had  from  an  early  dale  come  lo  have 
only  theoretical  validity.  Whether  the  happoreth- 
worship  associated  wilh  ihe  ark  of  the  covenant  had 
ever  been  actually  practised  may  be  left  an  open  ques- 
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What 


nthe 


IS  and  the  apostles  the  temple  in  Jer 
no  longer  possessed  the  ark,'  and,  therefore,  the 
kappirelk-tioT^Ca-p  connected  therewiih.  As  regards 
Ihe  offering  of  the  high  priest  on  the  great  day  of 
atonement'  in  Herod's  temple  we  have  two  notices: 
that  of  Josephus  {Ant.  iii.  IO3I  and  that  of  the  Mishna 
I  Voni).  The  high  priest  sprinkled  the  blood  of  Ihe  sin- 
oftering,  according  to  Josephus,  towards  the  roof  and  floor 
of  the  holy  of  holies  ;  according  to  YSma.  towards  that 
spot  in  the  holy  of  holies,  marked  by  a  stone,  where  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  ought  to  have  stood.  This  stone 
ni'as  called  ibm  iatkyi  or  iitit  flhifyd  (Atonement, 
DAT  OP,  g  j).  After  the  destruction  of  Herod's  teinple, 
even  this  shadowy  worship  ceased,  and  the  kapptnlk- 

more  than  a  pious  memory.  The  idea  of  tappinih, 
however,  was  too  natural  to  pass  away. 

Passing  to  the  Greek  form,  we  have  first  to  establish 
its  meaning  in  Greek  generally. 

(o)  The  adjective  IXbot^/koi,  etymologically  con- 
sidered, has  the  meaning  of  '  propitiatory,'  '  serving  for 


■.Tn^'r  '^  °^^y  "*o  a"<^'e"'  passages  which 
in  urns.  ,;er,ainly  exemplify  the  use  of  this 
adjective.  Among  the  FaiyQm  MSS,  discovered  by 
Grenfell  and  Hunt,*  is  a  fragment  (Na  337)  of  a 
philosophical  work,  by  an  unknown  author,  concerning 
the  gods.  It  is  imfortunately  much  mutilated  ;  still  we 
are  able  to  make  out  an  expression  which  has  great 
interest  for  our  preseni  inquiry  (1 3-5) :  raitStA  elAairr))- 
|>(a]u(  {lit)  Bualat  i^uJiBiiyrn  iiriTi\tur8iu.  The 
actual  fragment  dates  from  Ihe  second  century  A.D. ; 
but  the  text  itself  may  of  course  be  oldo-. 

Hen  we  fiiul  'Jinjrr^fiiAt  u  an  uljecllve  fof  tyro  termlnatiau) 
qualifying  ^cr(a :  ■Aum{fii0cftfau=t>n>piiialory  QCfi5ce.    No 

latent  in  the  word  iAoffn^ADc:  cAdumipLDf  hy  itHlf  meaiu limply 
'  proiHtialDry.'  tha  idea  of  ucrifica  11  given  by  0b4^ 
The  other  passes  is  4Macc.  lln,  which  need  not 


man  colloquialism,  '  kappore«  gehen.'  '  to  go  kappores ' — Lt,,  10 
b«  deuioyed.  The  word  kAfifiStri  used  in  tM  language  of 
■UDdem  Jewish  WDnhip  a  \ix  old  word  iapf^rrlk  and  meam 
properly  *  propitiation. 
"See  Ark,  It;  alio  Winer,  fta/.  fftf«(»),J.i'. 'Bundeilade.' 
■  Cp  Winerlai,  i.v.  '  Venahnungiug ' ;   alK  Atohkheht, 

^r   Papjri   (Egypt    Eiplcialion 


FundX  '»».  P-  3>3- 


hero  be  quoted.      Here  the 
bsean  martyrs. 


V,  thus  taking 


^c  adjective  la  proved  for  tbe  pbilologin  1^  lh«  ot 


(ivxi  '"      "  "" 

Of  Christian  date  we  have  been  able  to  discover  with 
the  aid  of  the  Tlusauntt  Gnrca  Lingua  no  more  than 
a  single  example ;  Nieeph.  Antioch.  '  Vita  Symeon. 
Stylil.'  in  Ada  Sanctorum  Mali.  V.  336 .7  :  Xtipm 
UtnipUivt,  tl  P<r6>^i  Si  IXaonjpIow,  inrttrai  dtv,  where 
again  IXaon^piot  means  *  propitiatory.' 

(*)  Adjectives  in  -i}pi»t  are,  as  we  know,  often  made 
into  substantives,"  e.g..  euiuarfipim,  ^itikaicHipio*.  and 
many  others ;  in  inscriptions  xopHnTi/Koc  and  tixapi- 
cr^pio'  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  t4  iXiumjpior  can 
mean  nothing  else  than  'that  which  propitiates,'  'the 
propitiating  thing.'  What  the  particular  thing  is  must 
be  determined  in  each  tase  by  the  context.  It  is  wholly 
arbitrary  to  assert  that  IXotrr^/Hgr  means  '  propitiatory 
sacrifice.'  A  sacrifice,  if  it  was  propitiatory  in  its  in- 
leotioD,  might  once  and  again  indeed  be  d^gnaled  as 
a  l^jwripior :    but  the  word  itself  does  not   00   that 


t  fon 


special 


ling   'pro- 


of iXatrnjpiW  being  used  in  the  sense 
of  'propitiatory  sacrifice'  has  as  yet  been  discovered.' 
Of  our  examples,  which  are  all  drawn  from  the  early 
imperial  period,  two  are  found  in  recently  discovered 
inscriptions,  one  in  a  pagan  author,  and  two  in  Jewish 

Upon  a  statue,  or  the  base  of  a  statue — at  all  eveoti 
upon  a  votive  gift  set  up  to  the  gods  by  the  people  of 
Co»  for  the  welfare  of  Augustus,  '  son  of  God,' — stands 
the  following  inscription  :* 

i  iaixet  irrip  tSi  AimiipiTopoi 

Kaleapot 
BicS  uioG  Htfiarrov  vijTtipUtt 
tfeoit  IXcbTT-iJ/Nsr, 
The  word  is  used  in  a  similar  way  in  another  inscrip- 
tion of  Cos  (no.  347),'  which  certainly  belongs  to  Ihe 
imperial  period,    though   ii  cannot   be  more  precisely 
dated.     It  is  found  upon  the  fragment  of  a  column  : 
[i  SaiiM  i  'AXirrlww] 
[  .    .  .  .    SeJ^a- 
»[t]^  Alt  2[T]paTii(i  IXmr- 
t^jMW  Sa/iapxtOr- 
Tot  ratou  Sup- 
/}»<»  Hoffx'u- 


We  find  aiactly  the  nunc  uh  of  Ihe  » 
>.  11  JSS  [ReiakeD :  jnnAt.'ftoyi^  ai 


already  given  under  (di);  1 


cot  Jojephua 


that  lAtia-r^pKHr  is  used  as  a  subitaniive  and  ptedicativdy ;  '  he 

vieil^^r^u'i^^l^ro'th^pre^lVii^by  H.l^e'^p  Deis^ 
mann,  BihiUtud.  iit,  n.  i).  The  phnue  iAwrr^Dr  tbv  Man 
ii  elliptical ;  '  ai  propitiation  for  hii  crime  ihat  was  filling  him 

^  Winiir,  Gra»i.mgi;  Winer-Schniiedel,  |  l6i».  IM. 

Winer-Scluni^".  ,34,  i"aoii»«ke.  See  beluw, 
«  W.  R.  Patau  and  E.  L.  Hicks,  Tki  /futr. 
iBoi,  no.  Bi  (p.  !i6).  cp  Deissmann,  Bibtbliid.  i... 

'  Palon  and  Hkln,  jit/,  cp  Deissmann.  ng.  We  lelin  by 
privaie  conununiuiion  irom  Di.  R.  KeiiD^  of  Tabingen  that 
this  inKriptiffli  has  Mnce^  unfortunately,  diuppcared.  It  is  a 
happy  drcnmslanr^e  that  it  had  already  been  published  by  ifae 


-i^i 
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..^ rcftimlio  is  the  &ct  tlwi  Symiuchuil  En  hli 

n  of  Gea.Sie  [ij]  twice  daignito  Noah'i  ark  u 
iA<vnf^«'i  ^uqly  becauK  he  rv^jtrded  il  u  n  muuii  ot  pro^ 

{i)  The  examptes  hiUierW  adduced  all  give  Ihe 
general  sense  of  '  means  of  propitialion,'  '  propitiatory 
thing,'  (he  context  in  each  case  showing  the  special 
meaning  (never,  however,  thai  of  '  propitiatory  Sacri- 
fice ' ).  Several  of  a  laler  dale  have  now  to  be  added. 
The  passage  from  Nonnus,  indeed  {Ditnfsiaia.  ISjij  ; 
4th-5ih  cenl.  A.  D. ).  cited  by  Cremer  {I''.  474).  is  uncer- 
tain ;  the  currenl  reading  would  appear  lo  be  iKaaHipia 
ropytSi.  which  Palkenburg  allered  inlo  l^amiipia 
To/ryoii  aiKJ  Ciina:us  into  Icpd  ^i/iara  VopyoSt.^  Even 
should  the  conjeclure  IXoor^pio  be  right,  the  passage 

IXaor^pui  ro()7<»;i  must  mean  a  district  of  coimlry.' 

Hesychius,  the  lexicographer,  explains  l^aoT^puir  as 
taSipaLer,  Simcurr^pioi',  i.e.,  he  gives  a  synonym  ('  thai 
which  purifies '  and  '  that  which  propitiates '  are  nearly 
related  ideas)  and  adds  a  special  nteaning  which,  of 
course,  is  possiUe  only  in  a  ponicular  conlcit,*  that 
of  'allar,'  which  Cyril,  Ihe  lexicographer  ciled  by 
Scbleusner.*  explains  quite  rightly  when  be  says  :  IXa- 
VT^piBr '  f  HnairT^pKw,  ir  ^  wpor^pti  {wpor^ptriu  ?) 
rtpi  iiM/iTtiit. 

Menander  the  historian  (6th-7th  cent.  A.D.)  in 
Excerfl.  ^I'j/.  3E>2 11 /.'alludes  10  rit  iima.rrlipuni  oUw 
t4»  \rt^iMirvt  Ztpatit  and  afterwards  {16)  designates 
this  monastery  as  a  IXmrnhNO*  {Trlx«  t*  KaTqiripa\iit- 
lihtur  ri  IXairHipvir) — a  designation  whtdi  might  on 
occasion  be  quite  appro|»iale.' 

From  DuCange*weleam  that  Sabas' in  Ihe  Tyficum 
(Venice  ed.  |,  chaps,  land  6,  gives  the  name  of  l\«umSpio» 
to  the  place  of  the  altar,  the  choir  (tema.  caniiUii 
inclumm);  e.g.  (chap,  fi),  Bv/u^  Tijr  a7ia>'  Tpirti:ar 
craopotiStit  uwaiiTiin  nai  rt  IXfurr^/mw  Ato*. 

In  Joseph  Genesios  (loth  cent,  a.d.)  lOSsi"  a 
monastery  is  called  l\iia-Hiptaw,  Just  as  in  Menander : 
lilt  W  rapurr^KH  rwt  ToO  IXtvnipiav  wpaBipoit." 

Theophanes  Continualus  { loth  cent.  A.  D, )  in  iwo 
places  (S2flii/  ISUu)"  calls  a  church  IXoor^pior.'* 

How  this  use  of  the  word  is  to  be  explained  can  be 
well  seen  in  a  passage  of  Johannes  Kameniales  ( lolh 
cent.  A.D.},  who  says  of  sumptuous  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings (bOiso/. )"  ihat  they  are  'as  it  were  propitiatory 
gifts  dedicated  by  the  community  10  Ibe  deity'  {Utt/tp 
TifiL  KOiri  wpit  ri  $iior  IXa/rrifta).  Here  IXaaripiiiw 
has  its  old  meaning  '  propitiatory  thing,'  more  particu- 
larly  'propitiatory    gift.'      If   it    was    possible   with 

"  Field,/^«.,  igj5,  I13/ 

S  See  .V«j«i  FanatDliU  Diimriiacimim  libri  XLVIII., 
CD.  F.  Gnefe,  1  (iBig)  p.  joo.  Knchly  in  hii  edition  (Leiptic, 
1857^  coni«ctureft  evH«rr4pi4i'  'Dp>vir,  and  Htk»  10  defend  Ibis 

>  Cremer  W,  474.  expUlai '  propiiialory  gifl,'  which  does  not 

<  He  I)  denbiku  thinking  of  Eiek.  43 14 17  n  •  ;  cp  below, 

«  Nm.  'Tka._.  .  .  in  LXX.  .  .  .  mlirfrtlii  rittrii  TuU- 

•  Ed.  VJiebuhr'titoniix'''  "^ 

nitm^Z"*         ""    ""         '«»''«"«■        '■ 

•  St.<iiS>i{arSahbu)died  ;ii  A.n.  Whelher  Ihe  Typicm 
thm  bean  hii  name  he  nally  hit  it  doubrtut    Cp  Knioibacher, 

Gttck.  d.  By%.  Lii.m,  141. 

><>  At  lolhis,cpEiek:.4a<4i7»S,  andhelow,  fin,  end. 
11  Ed.  I«hinani>(Rann)i    The  Tiaiun^  clit*  p.  vi  O  v:- 
cotdina  lo  the  Venice  Ed. 
H  Ed,  BckkerfBonnX 
»  According  to  Winerl^  f  1,  and  Winer.Schmiedel,  134,  Uw. 

bui  ibis  doeA  not  Buir.    The  iiidei  of  the  Bonn  edition  ^ves 
avjiTifihoi'  u  ihe  ineanlnH  ;  but  ihii  ih  not  sufficiently  exact. 

"  FA.  Hekker  (Bonn).  Leo  Albuius  in  his  edition  {Cologne, 
16^3)  hu4fLX«mi^a  for  ^    "  '^'""    ■'   '*  '         ' 


a  Waariptiir. 
Blus,    Joseph 
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leniatcs  lo  liken  a  church  tc 
it  was  also  possible  even  lo  call  a.  churc 
by  that  name,  as  Theophanes  Coniin 
Genesios,  and  Menander  actually  do. 

(rf)  From  what  has  been  said  we  see  how  baseless  is 
the  assertion  that  to  the  word  IXcwriipioi'  it  is  necessary 
10  supply  BSiia.  Hilh»tonol  a  single  passage  has  been 
adduced  where  this  is  the  case,'  and  in  all  the  places 
where  IXarnjpiw  is  read  with  certainty,  some  other 
word  than  SviiA  is  demanded  as  a  supplement,  ri 
Oiarrliptor  signifies  '  the  propiiiaior)'  thing.'  '  Ihe  means 
of  propitiation.'  What  the  propitiatory  thing  that  is 
actually  intended  may  be  has  to  be  determined  in  each 

(a)  The  LXX  uses  in  the  first  instance  the  adjective 
(Ex.  26 16  [17]):  Koi  irtniieatWaurtipiOt  itiStiia.'^  ^(pugiau 
_    ,,    ,  taSapoG.       Here   IXuffTJipiw    trlBtia, 

^X:X^.  r-'"]"'&\  2^TT'^"' 

InljSmio  f'^""!)'  held*  iapp^nlf,  to  m^n 
.•tTolho.  'covering,  and  accordingly  took /r(- 
ana  iMnvj.  j^^  ^  jj,^  translation  of  the  wcnf 
kapp&reth  and  the  whole  expression  IXovr^iKor  i-wiBtiit, 
as  rendering  the  idta  kapp^relh.  After  what  has  been 
said  above  (§  3)  it  will  be  seen  that  he  is  no  longer  of 
this  view.  It  seems  rather  ihat  the  LXX  toe*  up  the 
idea  of  kappSrtlk  quite  rightly,  and  saw  the  expression 
lo  be  elliptical ;  only,  in  the  first  passage  where  Ihe  word 
occurred,  they  filled  up  the  ellipsis,  giving  IXoffr^pto* 
MSi/m  for  [fil  hak-'^p/iSrtlh.  because,  in  point  of 
bet,  Ihe  object  lo  which  the  word  was  applied  was  a 
sort  of  plate  which  in  some  way  or  other  served  as  a 
lid  to  Ihe  ark.  In  ell  subsequent  passages  the  ellipsis 
of  the  original  is  adhered  to:  S  regularly  has  IXtumtfiio' 
for  iafpirah.*  If.  therefore,  as  has  been  shown  above, 
taffiirelh  (I  s^jandlXoffTjJ^iMi*  (§7)  both  mean  'pro- 
pitiatory  thing,'  0  has  rendered  tbe  meaning  of  its 
original  quite  correclly.*  It  is,  unfortunately,  by  no 
means  superfluous  once  more  lo  insist  thai,  accordingly 
IKavTlipioy  in  9  does  not  mean  'the  lid  of  Ihe  ark.' 
Tliat,  on  Ihe  contrary,  the  meaning  '  propitiatory  thing' 
was  alone  present  to  the  minds  of  the  tiHnslaii>rs  is 
shown  by  the  foci,  almost  invariably  overlooked  in 
Ihe  theological  commentaries,  that  Eliek.  43i4i7»  Q 
renders  also  the  rnj).  the  ledge  (RV  '  settle ')  of  the 
allar,  by  IXuimi/»or.  This  also  had  lo  be  sfMinkled 
wllh  Ihe  blood  of  Ihe  sin  -  offering,  and  therefore  had 
something  lo  do  with  propitialion,* 

(*)  Philo  also  shares  the  view  of  C  as  lo  iXtwr^o*. 
In  all  the  places  where  he  alludes  to  or  quotes  the  OT 
id/^^M-possages,  Ouurr^tn  can  only  be  translated 
■  propiiialory  thing.' 


.  T*""  . 


«<M.n 


,.'??* 


>  The  only  iniUiiice  that  could  be  mentiont 
JfiAsmfcHiir  of  the  Scholiast  to  Apollonius  of  R 


l^ngliih 

jflbep. 

*  Only  in  rCh.  tSiT  is  'bouK  of  Ihe  kaffiTttk'  rendered 

tsKnTianydWerenMrnMn  nS  ul<mH>u>u.'^ln'Ki.!«34?whe" 
tIT  has  taM  rtik,  «  hu  r^  nmnniinuTi,  thowini  that  il 
read  p*riiilh  ;  in  Am.  9  i  aaain.  B  read  kaf/A>xlh  for  Ibttklfr 
■nd  rendered  iXamiiHtir.    «—  f.—i"-   t\.1«™.„„   ii!i^.,-j 

"i'Theoth. 

*  It  io  here  pnhapa  Ihat  we  should  look  for  the  Hplanati< 
Ihe  application  of  the  word  lAoffnjfHoi' by  Hes>-chiuB,  Cyril, 
Sabaa  referred  to  above  (|  6f). 

3033 


[n,  e  read  llatfirtik  for  Ibttkll 
!  funhei,  De^unann,  BiMitu. 

»oni  that  rest  on  Ibe  LXX  <cp  1 1}  oli 
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(c)  The  same  boldi  good  of  Heb.95.  irtpiru  It 

where  it  is  not  the  word  IXaOT^piJir  but  the  whole  cod- 
neccion  that  recalls  the  aik. 

(^)  We  are  now  in  M  position  to  fonn  ftn  opinion  rennlinff 
Kiischl'iutrionlinaryuKnionl  that  'eveiywhen  botb  in  the 

■bk  piKe  of  fumilurt  ovtr  th.'^AwTSic  mwnimi  in  theToly 
of  holies.'  The  proponlion  tnun  in  point  of  Taci  be  »  attered 
as  10  run:  iAoffrifptoi*  invarubly  mean*  * propitialory  thing'; 
what  ihc  thing  ii  in  £acfa  intjividual  caie— whelbtr  the  ntdcmre 
above  the  atk  of  the  covenant,  or  the  ledge  of  the  altaj  (or  the 
iric  oTNoah,  or  a  votive  oBenn^,  or  a  cbutch.  01  a  cloistei,  or 
the  like)— must  alwavi  be  determined  by  ih»  conieil.  If  further 
BilKhl  goes  on<  to  draw  a  hard  and  fait  line  between  Greek 
nuge  and  that  of  9  and  NT,  this  i>  not  in  accordance  with 
ound  philologitAl  method,  but  is  oieiely  the  arbitrarineas  of 


dognu. 

Our  scientific  interest  in  the  word  IXaar^pio*  and 
our  whole  investigaikin  in  the  course  of  the  forgoing 
•  »  I . ,  <  II I  I  sections,  find  their  ultimate  importance 
to  ftS^V^  in  the  light  tht:y  sh«l  upon  the  cel^ 

taiuna.oii.  braled  iifiijf/fliJ<fHi,  Rom,  Sij;  whom 
God  set  forth  {rpniBiro}  a  IXaimjpiar  through  failh  in 
(SiA  rl^nat  h)  his  blood. 

(a)  One  possibility  suggests  itself,  Ihat  of  taking 
IKaoTTipiW  as  accusative  of  VKaaHipioi '.  '  whom  God 
hath  sel  forth  as  a  proptlialing  one. '  Ttie  more  obvious 
course,  however,  is  to  lake  il  as  a  neuier  ;  the  adjective 
is  bul  rare,  the  neuter  substantive  is  of  frequent  oci^tir. 
rence.    In  either  case  the  meaning  is  essentially  the  same. 

(*)  Thai  Paul  is  here  using  the  neuier  is,  according 
lo  the  statistics  of  the  word,  the  more  probable  supposi- 
tion.  This  being  assumed,  three  questions  have  to  be 
caiefnilj'  distinguished  in  the  exegesis  of  the  passage  ; 
(a)  What  is  the  meaniDg  of  the  word  IXttffTjjpior  as 
such  ;  (P)  in  what  connection  is  it  elsewhere  employed ; 
(y)  has  i(  in  its  present  context  any  recc^isable  special 
meaning,  or  lias  il  not  ? 

Many  inlerpreters  have  mixed  up  all  Ihree  questions. 
have  ignored  the  lirst  altogether,  or  have  overlooked 
the  multitude  of  various  answers  which  are  possible  in 
the  case  of  the  second. 

(c)  The  answers  to  a  and  p  respectively  will  be  found 
in  SS  6  and  7.  (a)  l\ain-/,in<a',  wherever  it  oecura,  always 
and  invariably  means  'that  which  propitiates,'  'the 
meansof  propitiation,'  'the  propiliatingthing,'  (^)Any 
object  wl    -  ■  -....- 

attached 

The  following  Enstancea  are  met  widi  in  ancient  tenu  1 — 
T.  Votive  oflerings  10  deitiet  or  to  the  deity  are  moit  fre- 
quently of  all  <o  denignaied  {Co>  ioKiiplioni,  Jotephui,  Dio 
ChryAUtom,  Johanneq  Kameiuatefl). 
1.  The  golden  plate  above  the  ark.  on  which  the  bk»d  of 

worthip  of  the   temple  u   called    ihaarfipiot    irHtiiA,   or    for 
brevity'*  take  tAaffriima*'  (the  LXX  and  quotationi  from  or 
reference!  to  it  in  Pbilo  and  the  Epiitle  10  the  Hebtews). 
3.  The  ledge  of  the  altar  (0). 
■^--■--;ortbeahar(SaW 


4.  Theplaci 

5.  The  altar  (Kesychiiit,  Cyril). 

6.  Noah'i  ark  (Symmachui). 

i.  A  inonaKte^(MefiandeT^  JofephGeneuoa). 
.  A  church  (TheophaiKB  t^ntinuatui). 
All  these  can  receive  ihe  name  (Awmjimtr. 

That  a  sacrifici  should  be  called  IXtumjptor  is  not 
itself  impossible ;  bul  we  have  not  as  yel  been  able 
discover  any  actual  instance,  although  in  one  solita 
case  we  meet  with  iJiXoffnlptoii  in  thai  sense  (Scholia 
to  Apollonius  of  Rhodes).  Thus  we  meet  with 
great  variety  of  special  applications  of  the  word  IXsi 
rlu»or ;  but  the  variations  are  not  so  much  '  ustia 
It    il 


in  the  Epistle 
le's  mind  as  [ 
it  l\B<mj()ioti  '  n 


Romans  with  any   do| 

meaning  of  the  word,  s 

the  propilialory  coverini 

a  propitiatory  sacrifice.     The  one  proposition  v 

safely  bring  with  us  to  the  interpretation  of  the  p 
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in  question  is  that  slated  above  under  a  and  anew  rein- 
forced by  the  examples  enumerated  under  ^ ;  IKam-itpiar 
signifies  '  propitiatory  thing.'  'means  of  propitiation.' 

7.  As  for  the  nature  of  the  '  means  of  propitiation ' 
referred  lo  in  the  lexl,  where  it  is  said  ihal  God  has 
openly  set  forth  (wpoiBtTa)  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  a 
IXturriifHOt-,  or  as  lo  vbether  perhaps  Pnul  may  here 
have  attached  no  special  meaning  al  all  to  the  word, 
we  need  not  turn  for  help  lo  any  alleged  '  biblical '  use 
of  the  word,  bul  must  look  solely  to  the  context  itself. 

(if)  At  the  outset,  of  the  explanations  Ihal  have  some- 
mercy  seal  (see  above,  g  i ),  and  (a)  propitiatory  covering 
of  the  ark. 

The  connection  doea  not  oflTer  a  single  p«nt  for  thin  assump- 
tion to  lay  hob]  of.  Apart  from  the  absence  of  the  article,  the 
peculiar  sitfihess  and  iiutppropruifeness  of  the  liEUie  suggested  t 
»  against  it.  '  Were  the  cross  so  deugnaled  the  Itna^e  could, 
at  all  event-^.  be  understood  ;  used  of  a  penon  it  a  bath  ineleEant 

"     oreoverlhalChnit.'theendofthtlaw'— 

righteouincn  of  God  apart  fiuni  the  law 


CbrLi 


SSiS 


fiancler  as  it  could  possibly  be.'' 
It  is  further  lo  be  observed  that  Rilschl  with  his 
interpretation  of  the  expression  as  meaning  the  '  utensil 
above  the  ark'  is  inconsistent  with  himself.  Whilst 
affirming  in  the  first  instance*  that  VKatrHiptof  here  has 
'  precisely  that  meaning  of  the  word,  and  that  meaning 
alone '  (to  wit,  '  ulensil  above  Ihe  ark  '),  he  afterwariis  ' 
says  thai  iXetrritpH*  without  the  article  has  '  of  coivse 
Ihe  force  of  a  general  conception.  Il  denotes,  not  the 
individual  material  thing  so  designated  in  ihe  LXX,  as 
such,  bul  the  ideal  purpose  which  the  Israelite  connected 
with  the  conception  of  that  thing.'  This  practically 
deprives  Ritschl*s  own  interpretation  of  all  its  force ; 
for  the  whole  present  question  turns  upon  the  utensil, 

(()  The  inlerpreiaiion  'propilialory  sacrilice'  is  not 
to  be  sel  aside  summarily.  Ailhough  we  have  no  other 
instances  of  the  employment  of  the  word  in  that  sense. 
such  a  use  might  yet  be  discovered  in  some  particular 
conneclion,  and  in  ihe  present  instance  it  is  conceivable  : 
where  blood  is  spoken  of,  a  sacrifice  can  also  be  spoken 
of.  The  final  determination,  however,  can  only  be 
reached  after  a  Iborough   examination  of  the  entire 

(/)  Equally  possible  is  the  interpretation  '  propitiatory 

" Wl  with  most  frequently.     Il 

admirably :  God  has  openly  set 
forth  the  crucified  Christ  in  his  blood  before  the  ^es 
of  the  world,  lo  the  Jews  a  stumbling -Uock.  to  Ihe 
Gentiles  foolishness,  to  us  by  failh  a  IXoaHipwr.  The 
crucilied  Christ  is  Ihe  votive  gift  set  up  by  God  himself 
for  propitiation  of  sins.  In  other  cases  it  is  human 
hands  that  set  up  a  lifeless  image  of  Ihe  deity  as  a  pro- 
pitiation for  guill ;  here  it  is  God  himself  who  has 
set  up  the  propitiatory  monument.' 

{g)  In  both  of  Ihe  foregoing  special  inlerprelalions 
which  have  tieen  put  foru'ard  as  possible,  il  has  hitherto 
been  assumed  thai' in  hisUood  '{Iv  rif  a^TaC a&ian) has 
reference  lo  the  actual  blood  of  Christ  shed  al  Golgotha. 
If  ihis  assumption  M'ere  absolutely  sectu'e,  we  should 
have  lo  make  our  choice  between  one  or  other  interpre- 
tation. Secure,  however,  il  certainly  is  not.  Once  before 
we  find  Paul  speaking  of  '  redemption  '  (droXiVrptufii), 
not  as  of  a  past  bet  concluded  once  for  all,  but  as  of 
a  present  condition  subsisting  'in  Christ  Jesus'  {it 
S/naTif  Iifirair) — >'.<.,  in  the  communion  and  fellowship 
of  the  exalted  spiritual  ( '  pneumatic ' )  Christ. '    Thus  the 


1  The  -coveii 

'Thecaseis  , _ _  

(■oi  yiuO  our  pasover  (irJtfx*)  also  hath  been  lacnJiced  (erv^) 


■  Deissmann,  BiMitxd. 

*  Cp  Delnniann,  BUtblud.  tat,/. 
'Cp  Dm! "■     ■■-"■' 
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apostle  is  acquainted  with  a  conceptioti  of  the  'blood 
cj'  Christ '  wholly  diflereal  from  thai  of  the  physical 
blood  shed  at  Golgotha,  It  is  not  Jha  physical  but  the 
■  spirilual '  blood  >  of  the  exalted  Christ  that  the  believer 
driDks  in  the  euchai-isl  as  he  also  partakes  of  the  spiritual 
body  of  Christ.  Whoso  eats  of  that  bread  and  drinks 
of  that  cup  enlers  into  a  communion  of  body  and  blood 
with  the  s[Mrilual  Christ  (i  Cor.  10  i6).  It  is  in  Ibis 
sense  also  that  Paul,  as  is  shown  by  comparing  i  Cor. 
10 1«,  takes  the  word  of  Jesuj  in  i  Cor.  llij  :  this  cup 
(roT^pur)  is  the  new  covenant  (Iia^iii)  in  my  blood  ; 
he  thinks  of  (he  spiritual  blood  of  the  exalted  Saviour,  in 
the  same  manner  as  Jn.  6;3-!6  (cp  abo  i  jn.  1;  and 
668)  speaJts  of  a  drinking  of  the  blood  and  an  eating  of 
Ihe  'ftesh'  of  Christ,  _  With  Paul,  therefore,  -in  the 
blood  of  Christ '  {/r  t^  oIiuti  XfnaroS)  can  mean  'in 
blood  -  fellowship  with  (he  exalted  spiritual  Christ'  (cp 
also  Xpurry  ffurtDTaiipW;Uai,  Ual.  2»and  other  similar 
lerms  of  expression). 

I(  cannot  be  disputed  (hat  this  spiritual  interpretation 
of  (he  (brmula  "in  his  blood'  {it  ry  airroS  oIiiiaTi)  in 
Rom.  3is.  admirably  suits  the  entire  context.*  Re- 
demption is  con(inuously  at  work  '  in '  Christ  and  faith 
comes  to  know,  by  experience  of  the  blood-feltowship 
irith  Christ,  (hat  Chris(  has  been  sent  into  (he  world  by 
God  as  an  enduring  IKam-i/uar.  On  this  interpretatioo 
Paul  would  here  be  attesting  precisely  (he  same  experi- 
ences as  are  recorded,  the  one  by  himself,  with  respect  to 
the  exalted  Christ,  in  i  Cor.  Ijo,  and  (be  other  by  the 
author  of  i  Jn.2i  in  the  words  'and  he'  (aiMt — namely, 
the  Christ  who  is  ■  with  the  Father.'  tlie  exalted  spiritual 
Lord)  '  is  (he  propitiation  for  our  sins*  (IKaaiiii  ivra 
Tcpi  Tur  d^upTiwr  4^iwr).  On  this  interpretation  of 
'  in  his  blood '  the  view  that  IXa^n)pior  here  represents 
a  propitiatory  sacrifice  becomes  less  probable  tluin  that 
it  has  the  meaning  —  so  abundantly  attested  for  the 
imperial  period— of  '  propitiatory  gift.' 

(A)  Is  it  necessary,  however,  to  seek  for  any  special 
meaning  at  all  1  The  connection  docs  not  demand  it ; 
the  general  sense  '  means  of  propitiation '  is  quite  suffi- 
cient. Thus  in  the  end  the  simplest  explanation  gives  us 
substantially  Ihe  same  meaning  as  we  should  have  if  we 
took  IXorrijpioi'  as  accusative  masculine :  ■  Christ,  the 
exalted  spiritual  Lord,  in  whom  the  believer  lives,  moves, 
and  has  its  being,  is,  as  faith  in  blood-commtmion 
with  him  proves  him  to  be,  given  to  us  by  God  as  our 
ever-present  propitiator,  oiu-  continual  propitiation.' 

That,  according  to  this  view,  the  expression  'righleouj- 
ness  of  God'  (SiKatoaiini  Beau)  in  all  four  places  (Rom. 
Sii/  >s/)  denotes,  not  the  attribute  of  God,  but  the 
quality  of  the  justified  believer  in  Christ,  cannot  be 
shown  at  length  in  this  place,  but  ought  at  least  to  be 
indicated, 

Besidn  (he  conunentuis,  dictionaiio,  and  leil  beoki  of 

NT  t>i«logy,  lee  apecially  P.  dc  LiRiudt,   t/thtriichi  (1SB4), 

and   RtrisItT  ■.  Sacklrdgi  ^o  the  Uriir- 

».  UtWMtnn.  ricki,  in  Abkh.  d.  KgL  Ci,.  J.  IV.  n.  a^/t. 

t7(TS9i)H:  Lagnrde,  Thcvrnol'l  'Caflun' 
inG(7JV,iSgi,pp.i3jj#:;G.  AdjlfDcissm»im.«i»f'!i/»/i^,iB9S, 
pp.  iJijf:  ETpp.  in.^(Edin.  1901);  A.  ?.iucbi.  Dlr  cini/Z 

ET  by  Mackinloth  and^uiuUy,  1900 :  lu.  Moruon,  Cril. 
F.jcfBi.  ^  Kam./ll.  )8i-303  (not  Ken  6y  pccsent  wriler); 
Cnncr,  BibL'tkial.  WSrttri.f^,  1S9J,  |>p.  474^^     c,  a.  d. 

HEBED  (Til?),  one  of  the  sons  of  Ezrah  (cp  EZ£R, 
L )  in  the  genea'logy  of  Judah  ( i  Ch.  4 17.  nuR&i  [BJ. 
MupAA  [A];  B&p&A  [L] ;  4iSt.  NIopioHA  [U], 
MURhA  [A],  Mftpu  [1-]).  On  Mered's  name  and  on 
his  wives*  names,  see  BlTHlAH.  where  TO  (Mered)  is 
traced  to  an  original  jserf  (Jarmulh) ;  for  another  cor- 
ruption of  this  word,  see  MarOTH.  Of  course  the 
later  editor  ar>d  his  readers  explained  the  cornipi  to  as 
'relKllion'  (cp  Josh.  22m)  i  similarly  'Nimrod'  was 
doubtless  supposed  to  be  derived  from  ^tbi  '  to  rebel ' 


hP  the  exprouon  irwv^inTici*  wVa  (i  Ccw 
indircclly  (t^  utA)  rFlat«Ta  the  parlicipalioD 
n  Rom.  Ii3f.  and  Eph.  i  ij  aiw  ihe  formula  j 
:  sn  the  pneumatic  bl«rpT«ulioq. 

303s 


^?^i.; 


(see  Nimrod).  If,  however,  we  think  that  we  can 
trust  the  correctness  of  MT.  and  regard  '  Mered '  as  a 
clan-name,  we  may  not  unplausibly  explain   '  (heroic) 

place-name,  we  may  compare  Ihe  Ar.  Mardd.  which  is 
connected  with  several  places  by  YakQt  (4493/),  and 
means  '  a  place  devoid  of  vegetation. ' 

If 'Mered'  ii  leallya  comipiion  of  'Jarmulh,'  we  can  well 
nnderjiand  Ihe  triple  aoamnl  given  of  the  it^oilled  Meieds 
funlly.  and  that  in  two  of  ibe  accounti  die  important  place 
EBhtejDOO,  and  in  the  third  the  not  \tv,  welj.known  places 
Gedor,  Soco,  andZanoah,  have  their  connection  traced  to  him. 


(niDTO;    M*.p[e]iMwe    [L];     no 
doubt  of  ethnic  affinities =Jeroham  =  Jerahmeel  [Che.)  ; 


I.  fi.  Uriah,  a  prieil,  lenip.  Em  (see  Ezai^i.,|i;  ii., 
(.)(0,Ena«j3(^.p.v-«[Bl,iuu.uM«[A'id.l>=.E5d.8M, 
M*iiMOTH_0«»««MBl,  .^.  lAlSj  n  list  of  i™_t|.bur  ■ 


,1  <: 


EV 


I  I/.;  Ei>*ii.,  H>6Iil,  'sA  N 

IBMAS:  B3i(>»i>a,urflBKADi  ugnatory  to  the  covenant  (lee 

EmaL,  I  7),  iOjIsKa^jajuKlBt-^l"!,  *>•(«»>-•  [A|,,«(>^t 

%-  B.  Buii,  a  layman,  in  list  of  thoie  with  rorelEn  wives  («ee 
EiRAi..  I  <^  end),  Bm1036<.t(>>iM««  (BN].  r^a^t,^  fAD- 
I  Esd.»u,  F.VCajab>^ii<<i.#.»wf.1w.r|BA|,  Lon.). 

J.  A  poeit  in  Zenibbabel-i  bind(«e  Eifa  li.,  |  bk\  Neh. 
I3iaBWAom..u«#»*u^["=""HID.  Thii  nuw  ibouU  piob- 
ably  be  read  for  MfRAToTH  in  Neh.  \%  ij  al»>. 

4.  la  1  Eld. 83  Mexehoth,  RV  MoHanoTii  (iiu.^  [Al, 
B  om.,  w-f  [LD  «.m.  10  repraem  Mai.A,oii?(T 

■BBEB  (Cnip),  in  Esth.  I.4  (6>>iiAL*^ om. ),  one  of 
the  'seven  princes'  at  the  court  of  Ahasuerus.  The 
letters  of  the  nanK  are  also  the  three  first  letters  of 
Marseka  (q.v.).     See  also  Admatha. 

MRBTBAH  (n^ntp),  Ex.177:  and  'Wftton  of 
Marib*lk'  CD  n3).  Dt.  33b.  etc  See  Massah  and 
Meribah,  %  3.  and  Kadesel 

WBltlHRjtAT,  1^3  nn^),  the  name  given  lo  Jona- 
than's son  in  a  geneali^y  of  Benjamin  {q.v,,  S9,  it.  0), 
I  Ch,  834  (MepiBiAA  [B],  Mtl^piB.'  [A].  MOVufrlB." 
[L]}  =  fl,o  (MftpeiBA&A  [BK],  MftpeiB&A  (K  once], 
MEXpiBAaA'  [A],  Las  above).  In  the  last  mentioned 
passage  the  name  appears  as  ^[tjnp,  Meribaal.  To 
produce  a  dear  etymology  this  was  probably  altered  into 
f-pa  a-TC,  Merib-baal— i.i. ,  'Baal  contends'  (Names, 
S4a;  cp  Jerubbaal).  This  form  of  the  name  is  no 
doubt  possible,  but  scarcely  probable  (see  Memetabel). 
Meribaal  is  more  difficult  lo  explain.  Some  critics  {r.g. , 
St.,  Hi.,  Gray,  HFN  aaa,  n,  3)  explain,  'man,  or 
hero,  of  Baal.' — a  view  which  may  plausibly  be  taken 
to  be  confirmed  by  Ishbaal  and  Amariah.*  The  fre- 
quency, however,  with  which  corrupt  forms  of  Jerah- 


:l  (the  t 


..   of 


Saul's  clan  ;  see  Saul.  9  i)  present  thenisclve 
the  names  assigned  to  Saul's  relatives  is  a  cogent  ground 
for  supposing  that  '  Meribaal '  is  really  a  corruplion  of 
Jerahme'el,  through  the  assumed  intermediate  form 
Mahriel.  Saul's  daughter  is  only  known  to  tradition 
by  a  name  which  is  elsewhere  (MtcHAL)  explained  as 
a  popular  corruplion  irf  JcraJime'el{ith]  We  can  well 
understand,  therefore,  that  both  a  son  and  a  grandson 
of  S.iut  may  have  been  known  10  tradition  by  a  similar 

Cp  Sa'i  nadinc  in  i  Ch.04ol>),  and  note  Ihal  'Jerahme'el' 

^ITtooiKDflhc»n>ofSaul,al»i^iMKPi<iHWHe?Hfa)!^ 
may  plausibly  be  uken  to  bvour  Ihe  above  uplanalion. 


•  Note  the  e 

*  cp'Soid.  1 


ly  beeipanded  from  WiajO'.r.,  Sttom-)- 
'2'A';lf  «]14  n.  a.  .  Ishbnalii  ctealed  elMwhere 

int  the'^iuu  *'  Cuihi  '-*?^.,'^  native  of  th^N* 

tioDi  of  Jerahmeel  Hiding  in  .iah(cp  Mal- 


Aiabian  C.  .         , ,,-    - 

of  a  group  of  distonioDi  of  Jeiahir 
cmjAH,  RiriiAiAHX  This  is  imi 
prophet  Zkphaniah  (f.f.). 
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SfBBIBOTH-KADESH 
HEEIBOTE-EADESH  (tri^nb'nO),  Eiek.  47 19 
RV.      See  ECadesh,  Massah  AND  MEBIBAH.  g  3. 

HEBODAGH  t'^'l'V?),  Ibe  Hebraiied  fonn  of  Mani- 
dukor  Marduk.  the  pairon  deiiy  of  Babylon  (Baby- 
lonia, S  36).  and  under  the  later  empire,  together  with 
Nebo,  chief  deily  of  the  Babylonians  ;  also  called  Bel 
Is.v.)  or  BEL-MBBODACH  (J«.  60.,  M&l(*)iAK  [B]. 
MEuAftX  [KAQ])'  t^"  *>"  famous  temple  E-^gita, 
see  Babylon,  g  5. 


Ncbuchidi 
pnsuops  of  hofiuge  h( 
b^nnr.'    Mctiidach< 

MenoOACH,  ud  Mo> 


iiAuk^  mi<n' 


;  luponB  bi«  I 


n/.  A«A   Cp 


HERODAOH-BAUItAH  {\-^%  :|7JCip ;  »t.^i^- 
Aax  BoAaA&N  [B],  M.  [A],  MAIui&K  [NQ*],  M£P. 
B&A<d&r4  [0*°^]:  Ass.  Marduk-aplu-iddin[B]:  Is. 
301 1)  was  the  fiecond  king  of  Babylon  of  this  name. 
He  reigned  from  7H-709  B.  c. ;  he  was  then  driven  from 
Babylon,  but  recovered  his  power  for  a  few  months  in 
703  B.C.  He  was  a  Chaldean  and  already  king  of  mat 
ra«rf»«,  (he  Sea-land,  in  the  reign  ofTiglath-pileser  III. 
The  Chaldeans  bad  been  for  some  time  encroaching  upon 
Babylonia,  and  when  Tiglalh-pileser  in  719  B.C.  de- 
feated Merodaeh-baladan,  be  was  hailed  as  deliverer 
from  a  foreign  yoke,  Meroclach-baladan  had  been  able 
to  secure  the  establishment  of  the  Chaldean  usurper 
Ukln-ier  on  the  throne  of  Babylon,  and  on  Tiglatb- 
pileset's  expulsion  of  that  monarch,  Merodach-baladan 
bad  to  feel  the  weight  of  the  conqueror's  resentment,  and 
become  his  vassal.  Tlgladi-pileser's  dealh,  and  the 
ineffective  rule  of  Shalraaoeser  IV. ,  loosened  the  hold 
of  Assyria  on  the  S. ,  and  when  Sargon  II.  came  to  the 
throne  of  Assyria.  731  B.C,.  Merodach-baladan,  aided 
and  abetted  by  Ihe  kii^  of  Elam,  look  the  throne  of 
Babylon.  Sargon  found  his  hands  too  full  in  other 
directions  lo  interfere.  The  defeat  of  Merodach-baladan 
and  his  Elamiie  alhes  al  DQr-ilu  in  731  B.C. ,  was  with- 
out result.  Each  side  learnl  lo  respect  Ihe  other,  and 
suspended  hostiUlies  for  the  time.  Sargon  held  N, 
Babylonia  with  Assyria  ;  Merodach-baladan  had  S. 
Babylon  and  Chaldea. 

Merodach-baladan's  policy  was  one  of  severe  oppres- 
sion. Owing  his  power  lo  his  own  Chaldean  subjecls, 
lo  Ebkmile  auxiliaries  and  Aramaic  nomads,  he  had  to 
provide  for  tbem.  The  nobles  of  Babylonia  were  sent 
as  captives  to  the  S. .  while  Ihe  marauders  were  enriched 
with  Iheir  lands  and  possesions.  Hence,  when  after 
twelve  years  of  incessani  war  on  every  side,  save  that  of 
Babylonia,  Sargon  directed  his  victorious  armies  10  the 
expulsion  of  Merodach-baladan,  he,  like  Tiglatb-pileser, 
was  hailed  as  a  deliverer.  Saigon  states  that  in  his 
twelfth  year  he  drove  Merodach-baladan  out  of  Babylon, 
and  be  reigned  as  legitimate  king  there  himself  for  the 
last  seven  years  of  his  life.  Sargon  is  therefore  the 
Arkeanus  of  the  Ptolemaic  Cation. 

Merodach-baladan  had  attempted  10  stay  Sargou's 
advance  by  an  appeal  to  Kudur-nahundi  of  Elam  ;  but 
that  monarch  bad  already  fell  the  weight  of  Sargon's 
hand  and  would  not  assist.  One  army  broke  up  the 
Aramaic  confederacy  on  the  EL  ;  another  marched  S.  on 
Babylon,  li  was  in  709  B.C.  Ihat  Sargon  entered  Ihe 
city  unopposed,  and  taking  the  hands  of  Bfl  became 
king  dtjurr.  Merodach-baladan  bad  retrealed  nearer 
home  to  lkbi-B?l  in  S.  Babylonia.  Thence  he  relrealed 
again  to  his  ancestral  home  of  Bit  Yakin,  Sai^n  fol- 
lowed, and  routing  an  auxiliary  force  of  the  S.  Baby- 
lonian nomads,  would  have  laid  siege  lo  Merodach- 
baladan  in  his  stronghold.  That  monarch  deserted  his 
dty  and  escaped  to  Elam  for  the  lime.  DQr-YakTn  sur- 
rendered, and  Sargon  was  lord  of  all  the  S.  of  Babylonia. 

Sargon  reinslaled  Ihe  Babylonian  eiiles,  restored 
thnr  possessions,  rc-esiablished  Ihe  worship  of  Ihe 
Babylonian  divinities,  and  Babylon  had  peace  and  pro- 
sperity for  five  years.     Sargon  apparently  fell  by  the 
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hand  of  an  assassin.  For  Ibis  sketch  of  his  history  cp 
Winckler's  Sargon. 

Sargon  had  probably  left  Babylon  lo  put  down  the 
troubles  in  Armenia  and  the  N.  frontier  states  of 
Assyria,  caused  by  Ihe  pressure  of  theGimirri  on  the  N., 
when  he  met  his  death.  How  long  he  was  nbseni  we 
do  not  know ;  but  Merodach-baladan  musi  have  reached 
home  and  thence  intrigued  for  the  throne  of  Babylon. 
Sennacherib  stales  thai  in  his  lirsl  year  he  drove 
Merodach-baladan  out  of  Babylonia  and  set  B«l-ibni  00 
the  throne.  Polyhisior  assigns  Merodach-baladan  a 
reign  of  six  months  before  Elibus  or  Belibus^ — i.e..  Bel- 
ibni.  Afier  his  second  expulsion.  Merodach-baladan 
continued  10  be  a  menace  10  Assyria.  Evidently  his 
adherents  in  Babylonia  were  powerful,  for  Sennacherib 
treated  ihe  country  as  hostile,  and  infltoled  on  Babylon 
itself  a  terrible  vengeance.  He  reduced  il  to  impotence, 
and  in  Ihe  repealed  campaigns  which  be  and  his 
lieutenants  waged,  reduced  all  the  S.  lo  ruins.  How 
Merodach-baladan  ended  his  days  we  do  not  know 
exactly  ;  but  his  sons  continued  the  struggle  on  lo  Ihe 
days  of  A£ur-bAni-pal. 

Merodach-baladan  appears  in  a  K.  20 11  and  Is.  39 1 
as  king  of  Babylon  in  the  lime  of  Heiekiah.      It  is  open 

10  doubt  whether  his  ambassadors  really  came  to 
Heiekiah  (see  Che.  Inlr.  li.  337:  Meinhold,  Z>«/«,. 
mHUungen.  19/  ) ;  if  so  the  occasion  was  perhaps  one 
of  Merodach-baladan's  intrigues  after  his  expulsion  from 
Babylon.  In  [be  present  Hebrew  text  he  is  called  '  son 
of  Baladan'  (see  SBOT.  ad  Ix.);  he  himself  claims 
{/S  E 17)  10  be  of  the  ancieni  dynasty  of  Erba-MardiUt 
The  earlier  Merodach-baladan  I.  of  Babylon  was  son  of 
Melisi|iu,    and  of  the    Kassite   dynasty,    about    1167- 

II54B.C.  CH.W.J. 

MEEOM,  WATEEB  or {D^ip-^;  mappwn.mc. 
[BAF],  MCpptOM  [L]),  the  scene  of  the  great  fight 
between   Ihe  allied   norihem  kings    and    Israel   (Josh. 

11  S7+).  Many  since  Reland  have  identified  the  waters 
of  Merom  with  the  mod.  Bahnt  tt-lfuk.  knoH-n  also 
as  Ze/itxanTa'  (or  Xt/utx.  Jos.  ^al.  v.  6 1,  £/■  m.  IO7). 
and  as  4  Zc/icxuriTur  M^in)(fi/iv.  1 1).  This  identi- 
ficaiion  rests  on  the  precarious  assumption  that  the 
name  Semachonitis,  like  Merom,  is  derived  from  a  root 
■  to  be  high '  (Ar.  samaiaj,  but  also  finds  support  in  the 
staleinenl  of  josephus  iAitt,,  i.^.}  Ihat  Haior  lay  over 
against  it.  Againsi  this,  il  should  be  noticed  Ihat  d*. 
■sea,'  not  -Oi  'waters.' would  be  the  natural  designa- 
lion  for  a  lake  ;'  and  that  the  presumed  situation  does 
not  quite  accord  with  the  geographical  evidence  in  llB.' 
The  last  objection  applies  equally  lo  Iwo  more  recent 
identifications,  [i)  Mdrua  tr-fidi  {BaH.  Pal.  334)  or 
Mdran  ( Rob. ).  situated  WSW.  of  Kadesh ;  cp  Josephus 
(Ani.  V.  liS),  who  places  the  scene  of  the  fight  al^puih; 
(  =  Meron?),  not  far  from  Kedesh.  (3)  .Ift™.  WXW. 
of  Safed.  celebrated  as  the  burial  place  of  Hillel  and 
" 'I-  817)- 


IjV  and  p 
>ai.  Tholi 


iSi* 


(cp  *M,  ft 

mlrrem,  i-i  m.  riom  Scluuic  near  Dolhan,  which  ihey  enonc' 
ouily  identify  wiih  our  Merom  {.OS  2J899,  IM  it). 

It  has  been  shown  elsewhere  (see  Jabin,  Joshua,  g  B, 
1  For  (l*&cp  iHP*»fti,  .4'i/.>v.lOj(i™  Neub.C/,y.  7-a/«. 
>4/^  viff.\  alw  Ihe  ^n  °f  <^i>'  '"a;  (but  -Kt  Geoghaphv, 
I  ia\  No  perfectly  HiiaracIwysuggHilon  bos  yei  been  made  B5 
10  ibe  origin  of  -d^'d  (also  ■SB'O).  tli*  Talm.  name  of  this  lake ; 
Neub.  explains  '  rcfdy.'  The  name  of  Ibe  Wady  Stma*  on  the 
E.  of  ibe  like  ^'oun  ibe  i:iiimIn»SDf  Ihe  Ipejbng  of  Josephus. 
and  Ibe  nanK  Semachon  iray  really  be  ancieni,  especially  if 
Petrie  is  lighl  in  identifying  11  with  ilie  Saml^iuia  of  Am.  Tab. 
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Judges,  §  7)  Ihat  underlying  our  nttiralive  'a  the  account 
ofalight  in  which  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  gave  a  decisive 
defeal  10  Ihe  allied  Canaanile  kings.  The  chieT  of  ihese 
were  probably  Jnbin.  king  of  Haior.  and  Jobab,  king  or 
Meron  or  Meioin  (Madon  ieems  lo  be  incorrecif.  The 
victorious  tribes  pursued  Ihe  Canaaniles  to  Great  Zidon 
(on  Ihe  left)  and  the  valley  of  Miipah  (on  the  right), 
which  makes  it  highly  probable  thai  the  scene  of  Ihe 
fight  must  be  placed  farther  N.  (cp  Bu.  I.e.). 

One  solulioii  of  the  problem  would  be  this — lo  lake 
Merom  as  the  name,  not  of  a  place  but,  of  Ihe  district 
in  which  the  two  Iribes  dwelL  Jerome  points  to  this 
view  by  his  rendering  of  Judg.  5iS,  Zeiuian  viro  it 
Nephtali  ebluteruHt  animal  mas  in  regiiiiu  Mmwu, 
and  a  tempting  correction  of  Dt.SSij  (due  lo  Clericiis  ; 
see  Schenkel,  BL.  s.v.  "Merom'J  would  give  welcome 
support '  to  the  proposed  theory ,  which  is  virtually  thai 
of  Kneucker  In  BL.  In  this  case  •  M-nlers  of  Merom ' 
may  be  the  designation  of  some  stream  which  watered 
il.  The  district  intended  (which  would  lie  N.  of  Lake 
Hole)  may  perhaps  be  Ihe  second  or  more  southerly 
Slate  of  ZOBAH  (?■!■■ ).'  [It  is  possible  Ihat  the  problem 
of  the  '  Walers  of  Merom '  may  be  treated  mosi  salis- 
factority  as  a  part  of  a  larger  problem,  vis.,  where  was 
Ihe  scene  of  the  war  with  Jabin  ?  There  may  have  been 
an  early  misunderslanding.     See  Shiurok,] 

S.  A.  C 

HEBOHOTUITE  {'ni'lO).  the  designation  of  Jeh- 
deiah  (i  Ch.  27rt.  o  ek  MCpAetUN  [BL],  o  ek 
M&p&euN  [A],  cp  Pesh.)  and  Jadon  (Neh.87:  BA 
om.,  o  mhP(>>N&6moc  [L]):  Jadon  is  assoeiaied 
with  men  of  Gibcon  and  Miipah,  uear  which  places 
Meronolh  (?)  must  have  been, 

HEEOZ  (ihP;  MHpwl  [B],  m«wp  [A.  see 
Moore],  MApWp  [L]).  a  localily  mentioned  in  the 
Song  of  Deborah,  as  cursed  by  the  '  angel  of  Yahwft ' 
[i.e.,  probably  Ihe  'captain  of  Vahw^'s  host,'  Josh. 
Sij-'i  :  see  AnceL,  |  3)  because  they  '  came  not  lo  ihe 
help  of  Yahwt.  as  valiant  men'  (Judg.Ssj).  The 
description  of  Ihe  discomlilure  of  the  Canaaniles  bjr 
Israel  precedes;  the  blessing  upon  Jael  follows.  Jael 
is  nol  an  Israelite ;  Menu,  therefore,  need  not  be  an 
Israelilish  locality.  Jael,  too,  comes  from  the  far  S.  of 
Palestine ;  Meroi,  therefore,  probably  is  a  pari  of  the 
same  region.  It  is  evidently  a  well-known  locality, 
and  since  no  '  Meroi '  is  known.'  nor  is  there  a  Hebrew 
root  1^,  '  10  take  refuge.'  ihe  form  needs  emendation  in 
the  light  of  Ihe  considerations  jusi  mentioned.  There- 
fore, though  'Meron'  could  easily  have  become  'Meroi,' 
neither  Shimron-meron  (Josh,  12ao)  nor  Meron  (MeirOn) 
near  Safed  (Talm.)  can  be  referred  to.      The  form  in 

•Maior'  comes  from  Missur  [tvi)  —  i.t.,  Ihe  N. 
Arabian  Musur  or  Musri,  'where  in  fact  the  Heberiles, 
like  all  the  Keniles,  had  dwelt. 

Iirul  ind  Mufui  wen  linked  bv  Ihe  clomt  ttei ;  lucb  >i  uiy 
rale  mutt  hive  been  the  belief  of  the  aulhat  or  revuer  of  Ihe 
H>n|.  KAniisH{;.c.)wuioMu)ur:  Habab the  Kenile,  Mots- 
luDet-in4aw.  himHli  ■■  wonhipper  of  Vahwi.  ilwelt  in  MufUr- 
TIm  ICenlteg  were  represenled  certainly  by  Jael,  not  imposnbly 
IDD  by  Kink  (a  cormpiion  of  Ueberr),  yet  ibe  Mutriles— the 
other  MiKritvs  («e  HuaAS),  we  miy  say — senl  no  conliiiffeni  to 
ihearmyefVilbwi. 

Though  Wincklir  ii  not  re^poniihle  foi  Ihe  above,  it  ia  plain 
ihat  il  Ills  admirably  into  bu  theory  of  Ihe  imporunce  of 
Mu)ri  in  the  Hebiew  mdition.     See  MlIBAlH,  |  ij. 


■  On  Judg.  S  T)  Vg.  lee  Moore',  remirlci  /ujg,,,  1 57,  and  cp 

try' (hsa- lade:  itt  Field' 0. 

1  PiHsibly  our  Merom  ii  to  be  read  in  i  Cb.  IS)  where  |lia, 
'from  Cun ' (cettauily  wrong) should  poMubly  he  emended  into 
fi-na,  Tiom  Meroo  (Meiom).'  For  analogiei  cp  Ibe  fonn 
fltWi^It given  by  Joi.  Ant. i.labae  abovtX  abm  <fii|f>~«  (i*.) 
for  mod.  mlrfm.     See  BenoTWAt,  BbTAH,  CHUH, 

s  The  contbiiialian  of '  Menu '  with  Murafsa^  E.  of  Jenwl, 

NW.  of  BeiOn  (GuMn  1  cp  Buhl,  317)  is  therefore  lo«  baiardDui. 
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MBSHA 

-      -      (M6PPAN  [BAQr]).  Bar.3,3  RV,  AV 
Merak  (f.V.  Y 

■EBtlTE,     RV    EtIHERUTH    (EMMHpOYO    [A]), 

I  Esd.5i4  =  £tra237,  luUER  2. 

■ESALOTH  (M6ccAA(*.e  [A]),  i  MaccBa  RV, 
AV  Ma^aiaith.      See  Arbela. 

KESECH  (IRT?),  Ps.  120s  (l<«t  doubtful)  AV,  RV 
Meshech.     ^jee  Tubal  and  Meshech. 

HESEA  (K;^  ;  m&cch  [L],  -hc  [A],  ^anacch 
[E]).  Gen.  IO30  gives  the  limits  of  the  territory  of  Ihe 
descendants  of  Joktan — 'from  Mesha  towards  Sephir, 
the  mountain  of  the  East.'  The  former  limit.  Mesha, 
has  been  sought  in  Ihe  Greek  Maine  (Ges.  Tlui.  and 
often),  Ihe  lerriiory  about  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris ;  but  there  Is  no  evidence  thai  Ihis  name 
was  appl[ed  lo  that  lerriiory  in  Assyrian  limes,  and  the 
alluvial  changes  that  have  taken  place  there  make 
inferences  from  a  later  age  particularly  untrusiworthy 
(see  Del.  Par.  173-183);  Deliuseh  {Far.  34a/)  sup. 
poses  ihai  both  Mesene  and  Mesha  are  derived  from 
Maiu — the  Syro-Arabian  desert,  particularly  in  its  NE. 
portion — and  that  this  is  referred  lo  in  Gen.  lOjo. 
However,  the  lack  of  any  representation  of  the  N,  the 
difference  in  the  lirsl  vowel ,  and  the  very  large  extent 
and  indefiniteness  of  .Main  (hardly  suilable  for  a  botmd- 
aiy  mark)  make  Ihe  idenlilicaiion  uncertain. 

Dillmann,  therefore,  proposes  to  change  the  points 
of  NPD.  and  read  k^  (cp  0),  which  is  the  name  of  a. 
branch  of  the  Ishmaeliics  (see  IshMaKl.  §  4  [6].  The 
theory  is  certainly  plausible.  Massa  would  then  mark 
the  northern  limit  of  the  Joklanite  tribes.  F.  B. 

IfMHA  (ttfp^,  §§  5,  39  1  abbrev.  from  Mishael  ; 
a  f^m.  name  tof'O  i> fouad  in  Palm,  [see  ZDMG^Sn,  n.  e,  and 
rt)/433(;  cp  ^n:  ,.um  IBL],  ,.«.  lAl  )^-a  lPe.b.D, 
a  name  in  a  genealogy  of  BanjABlN  [ff.D.,  |  9,  »«,  iCh-Ss.t 
See  y^A  11  loB,  I  fi ;  tee  alio  I  J. 

HESHA  (V^l? ;  muCA  [BAL]),  i.  king  of  Moab 
(3  K.  34).  a  '  sheepmasler,'  who  was  tributary  to  Ahab. 
and  paid  the  king  of  Urael  an  annual  tax  consisting  of  the 
wool  of  100,000  lambs  and  100,000  lams.  The  word 
rendered  'sheepmasler'  (i]3l)  is  peculiar,  and  might  be 
better  represented  by  '  nakad-ovina ' — the  term  natad, 
as  Arab,  shows,  denoting  a  particular  kind  of  sheep, 
small  and  stunted  in  growth,  but  priied  on  account 
of  their  wool  (see  Sheep). 

What  we  know  respecting  Mesha  centres  round  two 
events  :  (i.)  his  revolt  from  Israel ;  and  (ii.)  ihe  war 
undertaken  by  Jehoram.  Ahab's  son,  who  came  to  the 
throne  afier  the  two-years'  rei^  of  his  brother  Ahaiiah 
{3  K.  It  3i),  to  re-subjugate  Moab. 

i.  Jtfeita'i  moll. — The  biblical  notice  of  the  revoU 
from  Israel  is  limited  lo  the  brief  slatemenl  in  s  K.  1 1 
,  w-.h...  (subsiantially  =  35).  In  186B,  howe(-er, 
atoni^  the  Rev.  F.  Klein,  a  missionary  of  the 
^^  Church  Missionary  Society,  slalioned  at 
Jerusalem,  in  the  course  of  an  expedition  on  the  El.  side 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  was  shown  at  Dhibdn,  4  m.  N.  of  the 
Arnon,  Ihe  site  of  the  ancient  Dibon  (j.i'.).  a  slab  of 
black  basalt,  about  3}  ft.  high  by  3  ft.  wide,  bearing  an 
inscription,  which  proved  ultimately  to  contain  Mesha  s 
own  account  of  the  circumstances  of  the  revolt.  M. 
Clermonl-Ganneau.  at  Ihat  time  an  altachio{iiM  French 
Consulate  in  Jerusalem,  had.  however,  known  independ- 
ently for  some  time  past  of  the  existence  of  such  a  sione. 
and  exerted  himself  now  to  secure  il.  Through,  as  it 
seems,  some  imprudent  eagerness  manifested  by  him. 
the  suspicions  and  cupidity  of  the  native  Arate  were 
aroused  ;  they  imagiibed  that  they  were  about  to  be 
deprived  of  some  valuable  talisman  ;  they  consequently 
Eeiied  the  stone,  and  partially  destroyed  it.  Fortunately, 
a  squeeze  of  the  inscription  had  Iwen  oblained  previously 
for  M.  Clermoat-Ganoeau.  though  not  without  much 
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difficulty  and  danger,  by  a  youDg  Arab  named  Ya'kQb 
Cnravacca ;  many  of  the  iragmenls  also  were  aAerwards 
recovered,  and  as  far  as  possible  pieced  logelher,  by  the 
same  accomplished  palsograplwr : '  accordingly,  al- 
though pans  here  and  there  are  uncertain  or  missing,  the 
inscription  b  in  the  main  quite  intelligible  and  clear.  '  The 
itone,  with  the  missing  parts  supplied  in  plaster  of  Paris 
from  the  squeeze,  together  with  the  squeeie  itself,  is  pre- 
served in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre  (see  the  reproduction 
after  col-  304a)  \  there  is  also  a  facsimile  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  characters  are  of  Ihe  same  type  as  those 
,  — .     ,      of  the  old  Phanician  alphabet,  and  of  the 

a.   rna  m-  e;i„_    :_„ri„,i„n        »    in.ntUlprT.liiin    will 


» Ibu  ii  it  doubtful. 


The  poJiiB  lielwccn  ihc  woidi.  and  the  pctpcni 
CDdlofKIMCDCCS.are  nurkedontheilane.  Ill' 
readinis  adopted  ore  ustially  ihoH  of  LidEbHEt 
Sm.  KtirnMi*. 1 1  if. Uaooiy  ThoFcsnlx 
in  SnKMrma  Sodn'<  edkian  {Hit  Intckrl/I , 
etc,  lgB6)l«Ien  ITE  liven  (Bp.  at  ihe  cnd>  of  Ii 
nallytobe  Ken  on  either  the  ««h  or  Ihe  iqu 


JAi.,]in.  .88;,  pp.  Jj-ll  j).  and  Henan  (/«™.^j5aM-i,  1887. 
pp.  15B-164) :  ind  Ihe  i«i  published  in  Dr.  r^  [18901. 1^  Uiivi, 
inccrporaled  (he  lesulisoflheiECrilicisin.  The  unceruin  pLacei 
were  aiiin  n^cumined  by  K.  G.  A.  Nordlander  in  iM  {Dit 
/mcJir.  dll  JfMn  MiEava,  M«ii\  and  n»M  recenlly,  u  lUted 
■bovc,  by  Ihe  skirled  cpignphiu  Lidibanki.  whose  final  readings, 
however,  my  fiua  tboH  adopied  in  TBS  only  in  minutiiE.  A 
Matement  of  the  Rasons  for  (he  leadinjfs  adopted  here  has  not 

The  language  id  which  Ihe  inscription  is  written  differs 
only  dialeciically  from  the  Hebrew  of  the  OT.  Here 
is  a  translation  of  the  inscription  : — 

(1)SI  am  Me.ba-,Mnof  ChenKHh[kann,<l''''S'^Mo.b,lb. 
Daibonite.   W  My  father  reifned  over  Moab  foi  (hiny  yean,  and 
_  I  rtigned  (Xaner  my  rather.     And  I  made 

>.  TnUUlltlin.  this  Eigh  place  for  diimSiih  in  KR[  H]H,«  a 
(high  pla«Df  MlI'vation,  (4  became' he  had 
■aved  oie  from  all  (he  auiulanu  (!),*  and  becauie  he  bad  let  mt 


An  independent 


y  of  //.  .3 


.  ._, c  was  destroyed,  by  9no(> 

Arali,  Selimel  IfllH:  seethefxiiH.ml.  84.    &iueeies of  diffi 
(n>  fragment!  }veie  also  obuined  by  Capl.  (noo  Sir  C)WuTen 

>  S.  and  S.,  NordL,  i^Qeti3>  'Chemoiih-ineleli'i  CL-G.,  tMn 
'CHemofth-gad.'  with  the  luegefitjon  that  perhaps  ^;W>3,  *^ 
—•■-•-■••-•-  ■  '-pPhnn.  Eshmun^ihillek,  Bo'alihilkW  should 


lib.,  after 


o  letlen  after  p 


me  in]  mi,  J,  see  /rn..  .V/BI.II371 119 
probably  a  pan  of  Dibon  (No.),  jterhaj 
y») ;  (hough  Lagranse  {Kn:  Siil.  Id 
with  Kir-hareseih,  rendering '  for  Chenu 


t  P03 :  from  such 

_.    , Jiks  Ibe  first  mou 

probably  a,  (he  second  may  be  j,  o,  ],  or  g.    Whhoul  definitely 
detiding,  he  luggesis  \3eo3  n  possible :  tp  »P13'.  V\~a. 
*  TbevocaliiaiionofnamesgivenincaiHtalsisuncenain.    On 
ie[H]tn<^),  see  Rtv.  S/m.9nil<9"l    KRHH  was  mou 

--'   "  '- ap«asu6urfi<Hal4vy,  it. 

10,17/  (■!»■»   idendfies 

.  brChein«h|(hegDd|inl^RHH.' 
'After  3  Iheceis,  according  to  Udib.,  only  >  UtabcKcn, 
which,  however,  might  easily  be  (he  remains  of  ^  Co)-  Af(ir 
^  ,  Lidib.  thought  (ha(  he  could  discern  (hree  panllel  strokes, 
like  those  of  ^  (o),  and  afterwards  some  marlcs  which  migh(  be 
rcmainsof  a  o :  he  accordingly  tuKgcs(s  *pi3.    AAer  this,  nothing 

thereTore,  is  quite  poKsiblc.  S.  and  5.,  and  Nordt.,  read  ^^^3, 
which,  with  ihe  foil,  pp,  Nordl.  renders  '  for  manydtliremnces' 

Sii  dupliniion  as  1  K.3i6,  at.),  l-nob,  the  suggestion  of 
BkL,  adopted  by  Wiigbl  and  others,  as  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
impossible,  and  (unUke  Lidrb-'s  ^)3,  *  withalilKUionofdelivci- 
ance  '  T)  yields  a  good  sense,  has  Oeen  re(ajned  here. 

■  S.  and  S.,  )-3^n ;  Cl.-G.  and  Nordl.,  [-DS^.n.  wi(h  which 
Lidzb.  agrees,  remarking  (hat  there  is  no  trace  of  the  shaft  of 
the  '^  to>  after  (he  n-  Whm  [-sSr  ™y  -nean,  is,  however,  far 
from  apparent-    In  Heb.  T^rt  (not  used  in  l^al)  means  tc  cait 

(on  a  way)  :  possibly  in  Monbilish  the  verb  may  have  acquired 
the  meaning  of /a  i»/r/,  luidiV.  Still,  what  we  should  expec(  is 
some  (ermdenotinEaclass  (such  as '(he  raiders,"  (he  shoolns'), 
not  one  that  would  be  more  naturally  qualified  by  -my.' 

^  See  Deut.  2I14,  and  cp  Ges.-Kau(scb.  iit>i.  ■.  Or,  if  it 
might  be  luppcHed  that  (he  engraver  had  accidendy  omitted  S;r 
after  ^ 'Omri  rc/jfwifAW  Israel, dR^afilicted,' etc 


him  ;  and  he  also  said,  1  will  afllict  Moab.    In  my  days  said  h* 

and  Israel  perished  wi(h  an  evertaiiing  destruction. 

Omri  look  possession  of  the  (lajnd  (nof  M  Jbedeba,'  and  ii  (i.<., 
Idael)dweU  iherein.  during  his  days^  and  half  his  son's  day^ 
forty  years ;  but  Chemosh  (re^tolred  A  i(  in  my  days. 

And  I  buil(  Ba'al-Me'on,  and  I  nude  in  it  the  reservoir  (T) : 
and  1  build)  (WKhyathCn. 

And  (lie  men  of  Gad  had  dwell  in  (he  land  of 'Atarotb  from  of 
old;  and  ihekingof  Israel  UUhadbuiKfoihimselfAianah.  And 
1  fouahi  >Kainsi  the  cuy,  and  took  it.  And  I  slew  all  (he  people 
[from)  l*)iheciiy,agaring!(ock  umoCnwrnosh, and  unto  Moab. 

Dawdohfn,  and  I  di^jged  Pllii  before  CbemoKh  in  Keriyyolh. 
And  1  settled  therein  ihe  men  of  SRN,>  and  the  nien  of 
P«MyRT.» 

And  Chemosh  said  unto  me.  Go,  take  Nebo  against  Israel. 
And  I  Wlwent  by  nijihi,  and  fought  against  it  ftom  the  break  of 
dawn  until  noon.    And  I  took  (»lii,  and  slew  the  whole  of  it, 

ftSand  female  sbves  :  *  £rl  had  d*vol^  "0  -AXlM-Chi^Sih. 
And  1  look  thence  Ihe  (ves)sels  (U)of  Yaliwi.  and  I  dragged  (hem 
before  Caiemosh.  " 

before  me  ;  and  Wl  loiS'of  Moab  lo^en,  ^n  a™ii™chi™ 

Daiboo.  Ibuill?c1fyH,aihe^altor\Varin('"-,0°ft''heWo^s)" 
and  the  wall  of  (4  (be  Mound.'     And  1  built  its  gates,  and  i 

Ihe  two  reseif  voiis  (n  for  wa]l«  in  tlTe  m?l«  ^(W  lli^ily.  And 
there  was  no  cistern  in  Ihe  midst  of  the  city,  in  JfR^H.S    And 

house.    And  1  cut  out' the  culling  for  HRpii"  will  (the  help 


l(MehC)di(bV  . 
and  I  took  Ihidie 

IjoTontn,  (here 


And  as  for 


lit  therei 


e.  Go  down,  Aghi  again 


. .  ItM. , 


.And 


twenldown 1M)!> [aiKl)tbai»sh (reslolied  it  in  my 

days.     And (Hit,...  And  I 

The  inscription  is  of  interest,  phjlologically  as  well  as 
historically,  though  only  a  few  o[  its  more  salient  features 

*.  Luunun  "t"  ^  ""''"^  ***"■  '"  'i^"^"' ''°™' 
""•"■•"-  of  sentence,  and  general  mode  of  ei- 
pression.  it  resembles  closely  the  earlier  historical  nar- 
ratives of  the  OT.  The  vocabulary,  with  two  or  three 
exceptions,  is  identical  with  that  of  Hebrew.  In  some 
respects,  the  language  of  the  inscription  even  shares 
with  Hebrew  diitiatlivi  features,  such  as  are  not  known 


Thus,  (bet 


imperf.,  jp; 


I  Tlie,)f««-r*ofNo. 


iliens  (ihe  Heb.  ly.     Or  (pronouncin 
;es(ion  (bat  -HI,  which  in  Heb.  denot 

Moati.  denoted  young  people,  '  lads  .  . 

S.,Cl.-G.,Lidib.). 


On  Jen 


nj).  upon 

•SeeJuug.ujD, 

'  In  Heb.  (he  word  O^)  is 

S(inSamaiia)jK.S»4.an.- 
l4.Neh.33S/  SeeOPHL- 
*  Tha(  is  (o  say,  r(-ii  .1-nl ;  so  Derenbourg  (1870),  S.  and  S.. 
and  most.  Halivy,  however,  in  his  study  of  ihe  inscription 
{Rfv.  Sim.  1900,  pp.  536.8, 189  ff.)  suggests  plauMbly  (p.  19a) 
dual  for  ,A-n\-'.'.,  ■!  built  Befer,  for  ruins  had  it  Ucome, 
uilk  IJuJUifr/icpl.  J5I  fifty  moi  of  Daibon,'eic 

'  The  reading  is  possible,  though  not  certain.  LMibarski 
prefers  npc  after  which  Hal*vy  supplies  f/.e.)  InKi  ■upn  *) 

SB'sW.r.,  'the  choice|si  of  Ihe  oien,  and  (he  bes(  of  (he) 
leep';  but  there  does  not  seem  lobe  room  for  more  than  nine 
letters,  and  (he  meaning  given  10  D'ryD  ('  le  plus  eiquia ')  is 

9  HaMvy 'conjeciures  ipi  JO'  V3  onn"*' "fwii-i-':  'and 

'The  first  two  words  here  are  obscuie.  HaUvy  proposes, 
'And  beside  it  there  was  set'  (Db^  7r\-  Sp),  supposing  Ihe 
sequel  lorelatetoa  guard  of  twenty  men:  but  the  sing,  followed 
hy  [;-or  filtyi' 


onfidrni 
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1  nn  .  3«D  .  im  .  pensa  .  la  .  wpo .  tm*  i 

*  3?o  .  ■pw  .  ntf  .  prw  .  anD  .  w  .  -pD  .  '3k  i  '33*  « 

•  P  .  nD]3  I  nmp3  .  msz^  .  n«t .  nD3n  .  tJWi  i  '3it .  ifw  -  'n  • 
4        -lor  I  'KJc  .  ^3  .  ':inn  -  'ai .  pb^n  .  Tao  .  ^xcn  -n  -rv        * 

"  TKa  .  BT33  .  »pK'  -  '3  .  pi  .  JD'  .  3(ro  .  fW  .  IW^l  -  i'tnt?'  .  T^  .  '  5 
■  .  TDK  .  'D'3  I  3((D  .  riK  -  UJJK  .  KH  .  D3  TDK'I  .  n:3  .  nD7n'l  I  flS      » 

I  nw .  riK .  noif .  t?Ti .  Dw .  13K .  73i« .  7tre"i  I  nn33i .  na  .  mtti  i 

8  ^1 .  nr  .  )D3iK  .  raa  .  ID* .  'vni .  no'  .  ns  .  ae^i  i  Mnno  .  y  a 

»  lil3Ki .  mevn  .  na  .  tpmn  .  \m:hn  ■  rut  •  pKl  I  nD'3  -  Eiaa  .  na  » 

»  ' .  1^ .  n"? .  pi .  D?ro .  moi? .  pN3 .  3t?' .  ^]  .  e«i  i  innp  .  nn  w 

11  DM .  DKi  -  ?3  -  rw  .  mm  i  nrnKi  -  ipa .  onnSKi  i  n-c* .  tin  .  Ve"  " 

M  KiKi .  mn  .  btr»  ■  ns  .  det:  .  3e«i  i  awa?!  .  e^a?  .  nn  .  -pn  w 

»  tw  ■.  nsi  .  pB" .  tPN  .  riK  .  n3  .  ac^i  i  nnpa  .  poa  .  ':bS  .  nan  is 

li  Si  I  ^trc"  ■  ill?  ■  naj  .  mt  .  inK  .  1^  .  voz  .  ^  ■  idn'i  i  rnno  " 

16  ntti  I  o-mvn  ■  id  -  mnt?n  -  Bpjo  .  na  .  anrmn  ■  n^a  •  i^n  is 

i«  nai  ■  rnaai  i  pii  •  'pii  ■  \b7K  ■  nii3e'  -  fro  .  nnxi  .  ni  i« 

n  D  .  niK  .  DBTa  .  npKi  i  nmainn  .  pea  .  -imnf?  .  'a  I  norrn  .  n  it 

18  nS  .  naa  .  Skte"  .  "iroi  i  pds  .  'jb?  .  on  .  3nD«i  .  nw  .  'ii  is 

»  1  .  13DD  .  Ensa  .  Fitrui ,  l  '3  ■  nDnn7n3  .  na  .  aB"i  ■  j'n"  \» 

M  ninK>  .  yn'a  ■  nwe^i  i  nn  .  ?a  .  e«  .  inno  .  awao  .  nw  so 

SI  noni  .  ■nr7\  ■  man  .  nmp  .  'n33  .  TW  (  pn  .  ?r  .  neo?  « 

M  Ki   I  nn^njo  -  'naa  .  "p«i  .  nnn?  •  'rua  .  "pKi  i  7Bon  sa 

S3  Dnp3  . 1'DD?  .  niiBvn  .  "K?3  .  'iitpff  .  -pui  -  "fro  .  03  .  'wa  .  -p  M 

M  i  .  lETf .  DVn  .  ba?  .  TOKi  .  nmp3  .  -pn  -  3'ip3  .  |k  -  t31  I  Tpn  « 

»  TDK3  .  nrnw  .  nmaon  .  'ma  .  tiki  i  nn'33  .  13  .  tpn  .  na  m 

a«  [D  jriKa  .  nScon  .  'oot  .  -ptti  .  uny  .  'rua  .  ftn  i  ^»ne^  -  '  s« 

n  .  I'p .  '3  .  1X3  .  'n33  .  T3K  I  Kn  .  cnn  .  'a  .  noa .  na  -  'rua  -  -pK  st 

»s  5?D  .  "pw  I  nmxTS  .  pn  .  ?3  .  'a  .  pan  -  pn  .  p  se 

M  n3a  .  -iiKi  I  rwn  .  w  -  'nro*  .  tek  .  ppa  -  nim       nn  S9 

80  •]?] .  nK  .  DC  .  K^m  .  ipD?ia  .  n3i  i  jnbai .  nai .  wSifffic  •  nw . '  so 

81  »K  -  pi  n3  .  n3  .  3E"  .  \mm  i  p«n  -  jus  ai 
»s  11K1 1  inina  .  onn'jn  -  n  .  BT:a  ■  *:> .  idk^  sa 
89  ET? .  DBia .  m  i>m .  n3"3  ■  Bua  -  naiB"ii  ss 
w          ]«i  I  pic .  n#  M 

TBAHSLATIOir  OF  DIBCBIFTIOIT 

I  I  am  Mesha',  son  of  ChemoBh[k5n  ?],  Ving  of  Moab,  the  Daiboni(t  i 

a  My  father  reigned  over  Moab  for  ihirty  years,  and  I  reigned  a 

3  after  my  father.      And  I  made  (his  high  place  for  Ch&mdsh  in  KR[H]H,  a  [high  place  of  sal]vatioD,  3 

4  because  he  had  saved  me  <rom  all  ihe  assailants  (?),  and  because  he  had  let  me  see  (my  desire)  upon  all  Ihem     4 

that  hated  me.      Omri, 

5  king  of  Israel,  afflicted  Moab  for  many  days,  because  Chemosh  was  angry  with  his  land.  5 

6  And  his  son  succeeded  him  ;  and  he  also  said  I  will  afflict  Moab.      In  my  days  said  he  [Ibus  :]  6 

7  but  I  saw  (my  desire)  upon  him,  and  upon  his  house,  and  Israel  perished  with  an  everlasting  tJestruction.     7 

Omri  took  possession  of  the  [1a]nd 
6  of  Mehedeba.  and  it  (I'.f. ,  Israel)  dwell  therein,  during  his  days,  and  half  his  son's  days,  forty  years;  but     8 

Chemosh  [restojrad 
9  it  in  my  days.      And  I  buill  Ba'al-Me'on,  and  1  made  in  it  the  reservoir  (?) ;  and  I  buii[tj  9 

10  I<:iryaihen.      And  the  men  of  Gad  had  dwell  in  the  land  of  'Alaroth  from  of  old  ;  and  the  king  of  Israel       10 

11  had  built  for  himself 'Alaroih.  And  I  fought  afiainai  the  city,  and  look  it.  And  i  slew  all  the  people  [fromj  11 
II  the  city,  a  ga£ingstock  unio  Chemosh,  and  unto  Moab.      And  1  brought  back  (nr,  took  captive)  thence  the  la 

altar-hearth  of  Etawdoh  (?).  and  1  dragged 

13  i(  before  Chemosh  in  Keriyyolh.      And  I  settled  therein  the  men  of  SRN.  and  the  men  of  13 

14  MtlRT.      And  Chemosh  said  uniD  me.  Go,  take  N(!bo  against  Israel.     And  I  14 

15  went  by  night,  and  fought  against  it  from  the  break  of  dawn  until  noon.     And  I  took  15 

16  it,  and  slew  the  whole  of  it.  7000  men  and  male  strangers,  and  women  and  [female  stranger]!,  16 

17  and  female  slaves  :  for  I  had  devoted  it  to  'Ashlor-Chemosh.  And  1  took  thence  the  [vcsjsds  17 
i3  of  Yahwt,  and  I  dragged  them  before  Chemosh,  And  the  king  of  Israel  had  built  18 
19  Yahas,  and  abode  in  it,  while  he  fought  gainst  me.  But  Chemosh  drave  him  out  from  before  me  ;  and  19 
ao  I  took  of  Moab  300  men,  even  all  its  chiels  :  and  I  led  them  up  against  Yahas,  and  took  it  30 
ai  to  add  it  unto  Daiboa.  I  built  KRHH.  the  wall  of  Ye'Arin  (or.  of  the  Woods),  and  the  waU  of  31 
aa  the  Mound.     And  I  buill  its  gales,  and  I  built  its  towers.     And  aa 

33  I  built  the  king's  palace,  and  I  made  the  two  reserfvoirs  (?)  for  «-a]ter  in  the  midst  of  33 

34  the  city.    And  there  was  no  cistern  in  Ihe  midst  of  the  city,  in  KRHH.    And  1  said  to  all  the  people.  Make  34 

35  you  evei7  man  a  cistern  in  his  house.      And  I  cut  out  the  cutting  for  KRHH,  with  (the  help  of)  prisoDer{s    a$ 

36  of]  Israel.      I  buill  'Aro'er,  and  I  made  Ihe  highway  by  the  Amon.  a6 

37  1  buill  Beth-fJamoth,  for  it  was  pulled  down.  I  built  Beser,  for  niins  37 
aS  [bad  it  become.  And  the  chie]fs  of  Ehiibon  were  hfty,  for  all  Daibon  was  obedient  (to  me).  And  I  reigned  aS 
39  [over]  an  hundred  [chiefs]  in  the  cities  which  I  added  to  the  land.  And  I  butlt  39 
30           [Mebe]d^]a.  and  Betb-Diblaihan,  and  Beth -Ba'al-Me'on  ;  and  I  look  thither  the  ~ifii/-keepen.  30 

3)  sheep  of  the  land.     And  as  for  fioronSn,  there  dwelt  therein 31 

33         ....  And  Cbemoah  said  unto  me.  Go  down,  tighl  against  Horonen.     And  1  went  down  ....  33 

33  [and]  Chemosh  [rMto]re(l  it  in  my  days.     And 33 

34  Andl  . 


Dy^CliOC^IC 


MESHBLEMIAH 


Them«tn«ic«bl=^:tf'«T 

lh.nof.hffcin.™g.,«ndih 

ia(ihEiIuali(noU 

1.  ij),  »nd  plural  (ihc  n.  "1^ 

ih.  ,  of  ih.  plur. 

nD3it(no<nMtn)' 

anrhni'iit  Arab,  a),  vp  '"■ 

.-mK-wuke'. 

™-vS°X? 


I,  Ihe  conjug. 
y(Heb.  ijSX 
car  in  the  OT,  an  not 
luccved '  (cp  li.  0  9)  ubd 
(.  joiV^),  PP3  1^  1}  ofihc 'break' of  dawn  (IlSSi.  but  in 
ptoH  n^,Ccn.l9i5eii:.),p3I(eiceptionidinHeb..u  Jcr.49» 
44»>and  nh3!<  =  Heb.  0-oi>i.  .6,  fitrn /.  .7a'"Jg-S3<')- 

Some  of  the  more  inleresling  parallels  to  the  OT  in 
matler  or  enpression  nay  be  bri^y  noted. 

litbi  noa«'higb'pU«'(cp  Is-lSiltii  in  Moab  itMir, 
ii,__t__L__.j__, .  ,  __  lie,  c*»i««Jl.tl»n«lion«lgodof 


Uoab  <NiL  11  iQ  Tar.  48  4«  etc.) : /'.  4.  7. '-"^  "p™  i>  "c>"y 
Mt..wiiliHtBlKlioDUbiibtl),P,.i»,iUB]ll»,;i.saMicuJ. 
Ex.  I  ii  etc  ;  Chenmh  tuaf  fnvrywiik  kit  iaitd,  cp  vK- 17 1> 
Pi-Wjri]:  /.  loibeGadiusinAurDtbCiini.N.oriheAciian) 

'  frnm  of  old,'  ep  No.  sa  j  j4  (Gad,  |  8) :  /.  i  j  a  tatinrtUck  kkU 
■    ■'  ■    -     E=fc.  Wi;:  ■/(o-'-^a«*i  E«V.«isj':: 

Judg.^9 


'  from  ^  oia;  ep  Nb.  sa  3  j4  (Gad,  I  8) : /.  n  a /ai/wi 
ClUmiA.  >tlh.St  Eak.  2lli;:  mlla^luarll,  EkV. 
'  13  *(/Sf«  Clumasli  (in  iriumph),  cp  i^>»T  Kb*™*, 

{.21  9!  IL  n^i,aTtdCkemoikjaid,KiC,,t:^}fA\\.  S. 

1. Z3f  aS  24  I ;  /.  ij  D-in.n  tf^n  or  dn/etf^a^  i  £ 


V?:'? 


«ily»slt: 


The  KJff, 
lioncd  in  the  paMageiof  the  OT  which  deicnbe  the  lemlor 
of  Reuben  di  Uid(Nu.  SSm-3B  Joih.  U  tj-ze),  or  allude  to  th 
country  held  by  Moab  (»p.    I>.  IS  Jei.  it):    the   only  place 


n  the  C 


>.  pr.  r 


the  fnonognphs  of  Nitldeke  and  NorJlander ;  alw  br.  TS^, 
m.  liuioav,  and  the  leitual  detaili  in  W.  H.  Bennelt'l  ait. 
■Uoab   in  Hasting!' i>A. 

We  may  proceed  now  to  notice  tbe  chief  features  of 
historical  interest  presented  by  the  insciiptiot^.  Accord- 
,  n<rf„rf„.i  '"g  >o  Nu.  21.3jo5h.l3.5-aS.  IheArnon 
;S.n^  fo^ed  the  dividing-line  between   Israel 

territory  N.  of  it  being  assigned  fomially  to  the  tribes 
of  Reuben  and  Gad ;  but  these  tribes  were  never  able 
to  hold  it  permanently  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  Moabites.  David  had  reduced  the  Moabites  to  the 
condition  of  tributaries ;  but  it  may  be  inferred  from 
Mesha*9  inscription  that  this  relation  had  not  been 
maintained.  Omri,  however,  the  capable  founder  of 
the  fourth  Israelite  dynasty,  determined  to  re-assert  the 
Israelite  claim,  and  gained  possession  of  at  least  the 
district  around  Medeba  {is  m.  E.  of  the  N.  end  of  the 
Deail  Sen — on  the  N.  border  of  Reuben,  ace,  to  Jos. 
I89  ifi)  which  was  retained  by  Israel  for  forty  years  till 
the  middle  of  Ahab's  reign,  when  Mcsha  revolted. 

Accorduig  10  V  K- 1  T  8  5,  the  revr>]l  look  place  after  Ahab's 
death  <M3-i  LC.) ;  but  /.  e  of  the  insription  nanus  eipreHly 
tbe  middle  of  the  reign  of  Omri;ii  toa—ij.j^  Ahab.    The  stale- 

10  9]  49,  Onti  reigned  twelve  year^  and  Ahah  iwcnty-turo  yean ; 

Ouri'i  conquest  of  hloab  would  imply  that  Omri's  reign  embraced 
at  least  twenly-nine  years,  instead  of  twelve.    KordUrider,  hovr- 

a'lX  read  '  hii  Jwi/ days '  (niD,  like  1^,  in 
-   ofAhibwould'be  ■ 


of  Ahab  would  ^  increaxd  by 
'Hi^Clfy/u^dfJni^ 


Omri's  13  years,  wilt  yield  a  period  which  might  not  unfairly  be 
dcKTibed  roundly  as   Eony '  years.    In  any  cose,  the  use  of  the 

the  completinn  of  the  other  '  half'  of  the  period  referred  to :  in 
all  probability,  not  until  after  the  fall  of  the  dynasty  of  Omri. 

10  in  clie  '  deftruction '  of  /.  j.    (The  rendering  of  /.  8  suggested 
above,  col-  79a  n..  is  ingenious,  but  scarcely  probable.) 

How  complete  u-as  the  slate  of  subjection  to  which 


of  wool  paid 
priii(;ipal  citie: 


mnually  (notice  the  frequentai 
{iK.  34).  The  inscription  n 
vhigh  had  been  occupied  by  the 


I  VocalL-Kd  by  Kaldeke  (p.  3})  -Ai ,'  hut  to  he  reac 
C^lrynlhln,  ete-j,  if  the  view  be  correct  (Ges-Kau,.  | 
the  reTT.)  that  these  forms  are  not  properly  duals,  Ih 


but  were  now  recovered  for  Moab ;  anil  states  further 
how  Mesha  was  careful  to  rebuild  and  fortify  them,  and 
and  other  requisites  for 


them  with  c 
resisting  a  siege.  So  far  as  i: 
mentioned  (eieepl,  as  it  seems,  Horonaim)  lay  within 
the  disputed  territory  N.  of  the  Arnon.  The  evident 
satisfaction  with  which  Mesha  records  the  triumphs  of 
Chemosh  over  Yahw*  (/I.  la.  17-18)  is  a  characteristic 
trait  in  the  religious  feeling  of  tbe  times. 

ii.  Jekorairii  war. — The  attempt  made  by  Jehoram  to 
subjugate  Moab.  and  recover  the  lost  territory,  forms  the 
a  T.h«..«'.  subject  of  3  K.Ss-a;  :  Mesha  is  not.  in- 
•■  J^^  ■  deed,  mentioned  here  bj'  name  ;  but  the 
connection  leaves  no  doubt  that  be  is  the 
'  king  of  Moab'  intended.  Jehoram,  Jehoshapliat,  and 
the  '  king'  of  Edom,  uniting  their  forces,  matched  routid 
the  S.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea— for  the  cities  N.  of  the 
Arnon,  which,  as  we  have  learnt  from  the  inscription, 
had  been  fortified  by  Mesha.  would  be  an  obstacle  to 
invasion  from  that  direction  —  and  so  entered  the 
territory  of  Moab.  The  invading  army  suffered  from 
want  of  water ;  at  Jehoshaphal's  suggestion  (cp  i  K. 
22;),  the  prophet  Elisha  (who  happened  to  be  present) 
is  consulted  :  he  bids  them  dig  trenches  in  the  sandy 
soil,  which  are  speedily  filled  with  the  needed  water. 
The  Moabites.  seeing  the  raj-s  of  the  rising  sun  leflected 
the  pools,  imagined  that  the  invaders  had  qi 


lother 


selh.  offers 


igned  in  h 

propitiate  the  anger  of  his  god  :  there  came  in  conse- 
quence 'great  wrath'  upoti  Israel,  and  the  Israelites, 
without  pursuing  their  successes  further,  at  once  evacu- 
ated the  country.  Mesha.  though  his  land  and  people 
had  suffered  greatly,  was  thus  left  in  possession  of  his 
independence.  (See.  further,  on  some  details  of  this 
narrative,  EusHA,  %  5,  JEMORAM,  %  3/,  KlR-HAHE- 
SETH,  also  Salt  (V.^LLey  of).  ) 


ith  the  Moabile 
■tidy  rdetrni  to)  two  arts,  by  Clerr 


7.  UtWfttUr*.  Ganr 

184-107,  June.  pp.  357-386;  -Mil 
iKitkr.^iK.  Mtut^H  «M*  (i87o)(in  some  cases  foY 

mentedbyanart.intbcZ.C^/.Jan.S,ie87,col9.59^i): 
r*r.W«JiU.S'/«r(veTyfii1l£  ia;o,«Ji87i.  [Prof.  W.      ....... 

Nsrth  Biillik  Rtnlrw,  Oct.  iBTo,pp.  i-n  (very  valuable).  For 
Udiharski'i  Hama.  lUr  Ifrnlum.  Efi- 
with  the  lefetencei.    On  the  history  of  ih« 


inX?^: 


■i^Tut'Mid* 

from  Klein), 
isb-fl)  11^.)  r 


with  plate  and  map — the  lir4  puhU 
Ginsburu*,  9^  31  S: ;  /•S'fl?,  Jan.-^ 
repnnt  of  leiten  in  the  T'i'Mr.r  by  Wan 

retennann'2Z).1/GS4(,8jori|5-«(lr 

some  of  the  judgments  paxsed  on  C»...»-..  .-»...»-...  ..-  — 
oualified  by  the  renurkl  oTWHihl,  3  ;  cp  also  Wanen.  PEFQ. 
U..  p.  .81.    Onihean^ofHaltvy  and  Winckler  refeiTHl  to 

I.  A  Calebit*,  father  of' Ziph;  1  Ch.S^i  (v^-s,  frnpeun  [B], 

»<v.«(  lA),  i^<ra  [LI;  .ocaj!:^  rP'*.l;  f'"'  iVg-B. 

ProbablyacorTuptreadingforMABEsHAl/.r.l.  s.  R.  D. 

HEBHACH  (?|r^).  Dan.  I  7.      Se«  Shadkach  AND 
Mestiacii. 

b).      I.   Gen.  103   iCh.ls   Eiek. 


e  below). 


(n^-p^^Tp,   fHTsfjCt).   S   30  ; 


of 


rkeepers    (i    Ch,  2fli    M0CO\aMX    [B]. 
MOC0A\a«  (A],  ceAewiac  [1.]),  father  of  Zecbariah 
(011  [/iava\aiH   B,  fimroAXa/i  A,  iitiroWatua  L]  26i 
3048 


y  Google 


MBSOPOTAMIA 


[/uffa\^  B,  /uinWa/ua  A,  vt\iiua  L.]).  He  is  also 
caJled  Shelemiah  (28.,  ffoXo/ua  [Bb].  -m  (B'] 
fftXtfiia  [AL])  and  Shalluh  (9 19  aa\uiiur  [B],  ad>MM' 
[A].  ffeXXoiTA  [L])i  in  Bi;  a  difierent  ShaUiun  (cp 
SHALLUM.  a)  seems  (o  be  meaat 

.roSpOlobt  a  fuller  form  of  o^po<M«l'ullam?)  nod  cipliin 
'requilcd  or  Vebwi' ;  >ee  Meshullam,  and  cp  Names,  t  30. 


,  IIE8HEZAEEEL.  or  rather,  as  in  RV,  Mbshezabel 
(?K?I'!rO— '■'■.  'Ood  ^  a  deliverer,'  M  3°.  83 ;  cp 
Ass.  Afulitii-i/u).  Perhaps  an  artificial  lormation 
from  ShdhAL  (f.v. ) ;  this  would  probably  fit  the  names 
iuped(Che.). 


with  which  this  ni 

t.  SignmlDry  to  the  covciunl  (i«  ElHA  L,  1;),  Nth.  lOir  [» 
(iuni{ipi|\  IBNA],  ^vn,,  (i^^lLUl  perhspi  to  be  idenlifie 


with 

3-  The  falbR  of  Pmthahiah  (Net  II141  ;S<wi)fi  (BK-AL 
fr-l^.,*  IW^-'].  »««.(.p..^  ( LD. 

MEBHTLLEWOTH  ( niPTBTi ;  see  below). 

1.  An  Ephniimlte.  temp,  Pekah,  2Ch.2Si3  (moto- 
XoMu^  [BA],  fuiiTiraXi/tutf  [L)). 

a.  b.  Itnmer,  a  priestly  name  in  the  genealogy  of 
Ahashai  [f.v.].  Neh.  11.3  (om.  BN»A  ;  »uuraKa>ufl 
[K^""*-'"']:  -X\ii«rf  [L]};  given  in  t  Ch.Sia  as 
llMhUl«ailth  (n-DV^,  fiairiKfiJfiuff  [BL.].  no^oXKa/uaS 
[A]).     Cp  Genealogies,  g  6.  col.  166a. 

LinguLiticilly  we  might  tnctiiM  to  point  DtoVrD  (lee  Names, 
I  7s)-  More  probably,  however,  it  is  ft  diiguued  ethnic  or 
local  Dame,  m  itanding  for  rr ;  cp  IU(«.  See  Meshullah, 
wid  notice  UiM  •  Berechiah '  {cp  BLcri)  ind  '  Iromer'fiee  above, 
i,'']"che.r'  y™™P'    »«"■«"         l»AH«Bet.  t.v„ 

HESHOBAB  {Zn'irD.  S  6> ;  cp  Shobah.  EiaASHie). 


ID  the  in 


:  of  Hen 


the  Meuium  (i  (.'h.  4  34,  f-mfitS  |BA],  nrxrrp^Mr  (LJ). 

HESHDIJ.AII  (Q^B^.  u  if  '  keptsare[by  Yahwi].' 

but  in  its  origin  probably  an  ethnic  (Che.  J,'  a  name 
frequently  occurring  in  post-exilic  literature  ;  /uxtoWaft 
[BMAL] ;  cp  also  the  Jewish  horseman  fuwaXXofiof  in 
the  pseudo-Hecatseus,  Jos.  c.  Af.  I19,  also  the  Nab. 
names  hdStO,  lDSrD(Cook.  Aram.  Gloa.  78/])- 

1.  Giandfoiher  of  the    scribe   Shafhah    U.v.\,    i  K.n> 
i^mtJj^L  [BLI.  |i>ir«A>|>'  IAD. 

'  ' ■    P.l,  1CI1.819  O'enAw^Mt  [B], 

Ufi  [BD.    Cd  M 


,  ealogy  of  Bi 
B  17  OfltfOfi^u  [LD,  probably  the  Kan . . 
11  101,  I  I. 

J.  The  falber  of  Sallu  and  gtandXH 
liu  of  Benjamile  Inhabitanu  of  Jcmul 
|ila).iCK.9}0ii»A;Ufi[B|)='Neli.n; 
(L|,  i^myiki  IB],  -«  lal). 

&  b.    Sbephalbiah,  a    Beniamite.    i  Oi.RS 
funAAi^  [Ad.    See  note  1  (end),  hihI  cp  Shef 

hatitanls  of  Je'nualem  (>ee  Eira  iilTl  S  l^T.  f^s 
<l>*nAAD^  [BAD=Neh.lliT  OmnvAw  [B], » 


ii-.  »  C*l.  »  15  I'l -),  'Ch.l 
omitted:  we Meshillemoti 

iSl.  «4  la  bxini'AiiM  (LI). 


l».3jai,>C 
.....   See  A 

lASWUAH  C?.f.l  in 
'KAH.,|5l<l|,l'5 
vAo^  I  A],  jLfvoAAa^ 


<r.  [An]).    See 
gf  Muilai  or 


name  as  meaning  'submiuive  ilo  Yahwl)';  cp  Di.-Ki. 
ll.  «  .9.  [The  name  may,  however,  be  an  adaptation  of  an  < 
tribal  nante,  preKinnablv  lihme'eli  (cp  Meshelrmtah).  Ni 
■hat  Shallum  and  Meihullam  stem  in  two  <shs  (7  »),  to  be 
nrchuigeabk.  a]»  that  Shalluni  il  a  Simeoniie  name  and  tl 
Heshullani  (see  6)  |ussib^  had  Zephaihile  conneciions,  wh 

oceunin  i  Ch.  SO  1  in  a  list  of  oanes  largely  of  tribal 'origin. 


.,9/)  in 


fum.[LlHiEH].Si4MuM>LtA>i,  RV  Most 
Aafux  (BAl,  iinniAAw  [L]). 

II.  One  of  the  bV  Bani,  in  liii  of  those  v 
(«e  EZHA  i.,  I  s,  end).  Errs  lOj,  („.Aow^ 
I  Esd.»]oOLAMUS(uUl>llK|BAl). 

■3,  b.  Berechiah,  Neh.  3  4  (om.  B  ;  ».  jo,  ^ 
M.<roAAa^[LD;  cpaii(ti«i™AiWi[B<K..Al, 

M-  b.  Bnodriah,  Neh.gtO'«rm'A>p|BllALP,in1istafinl|. 
builders  («e  Nehemiah,  I  ,^.  Ezra  iL,  H  .6  !■),  lirf). 

15-  In  lL>tof  Eoas  suppottets  (see  Ezra  11.,  |  13/ ;  cpL  |8, 
i.  I  16  (5I,  li.  i  .5  (>)  O,  Neh.8,  (om.  Bk",  »><nU<^  (LD- 
lEsd.e^ilM'inUiuiILI,  BAandEVom.).  Possibly  his  name 
and  that  of  Zechvian  which  precedes  are  both  later  additioos. 

17.  Pnatly'sgnatory  toibeCDnnani(»eEiaAi.,|7),  Neh. 
lOio  [11]  (flmvAoti  |BmA),  fiiwinAAafi  ILD,  nitd  s.  7  |S| 
(^rovlUp  {BHAD  rtspetiirely. 

iS.  Priest,  temp.  Jaiakim(see  EiRA  iL,  I  ti,  I  iiX  Neh.  II13 
(fHimiAaM  IBKAI.  (iiiriiAA*^  I  LI). 

19.  Prie«,  temp.  Joiakim  (see  EwA  IL,  I  6*,  |  iiX  Net 
lSi«(BtfAom.). 

».  A  poner,  temp.  Jdakim  (tee  Ezra  ii.,  |6j,  |  11),  Neh. 
IIij  (am.Bll'A);  KK  Shalluh,  B,  Skelemiah,  Meshblb- 


r.  ln( 


■1  the< 


ill  (see  EuA  ii., 


|i3^,  Neh.  li  33  0"™'*-*' [BK"1, -**»>' m    ,. 

MEBHULLBMETE  (fipjieis,  g  jfi  ;  '  kept  safe  [I7 
'^    "  ■ '    "       ■'   -  -  -,  ujfl^iAAiui  |BL1,  fiAvreAd^Kif  [AD, 

Amon  (i  K.  SI  I9>. 

<7AV,  RVMkzo- 


baih  Harua,  mc 

KE80BAITE  (H^'Vl^rt),  i  Ch. 

BAITE.      See  JAASIEL. 


Named  i> 


tjreek  Mesopotamii 
Geography;  dlvisii 

K^nlliine.(l5}. 
Roads,  general  cor 


MESOFOIAHIA 

Etrlit, 
Babylon  and 


10  give  ai 


large  district  lying  N.  and  E.  of  Palestine  as  far 


11  of  It 


1.  Nam*  And 
liiET.  ;; 


be  necessary  lo  supplen 


the  anicla 
Syria  and  Assyria.  How  for  ibe 
rgion  commonly  called  Mesopotamia 
is  represented  by  any  specific  names  in  the  OT  may  be 
an  open  question  (see  Anah - NAHARAIU,  Hakan, 
Nahor,  Padan-abam):  Israel  heard  of  peoples  rather 
than  counliies  ;  its  writers  speak  of  (he  Atamiean,  Ibe 
Hittite,  the  Assyrian,  rather  than  of  Ihe  lands  Ihey 
occupied  ;  besides,  the  independent  importance  irf 
Mesopotamian  stales  was  a  thing  of  Ibe  past  when  Ibe 
OT  writers  lived.  Tt>  understand  the  course  of  events, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  take  account  of  Ibe  vast  tract 
intervening  between  Israel  and  the  great  empires  that 
reached  out  to  it  from  beyond  Damascus. 

In  Ihe  EV  '  Mesopotamia '  represents  in  the  OT  the 
Hebrew  Arau-kahapaih  (?-'■.,§  'I.  being  a  rendering 
adopted  from  the  LXX,  where  it  represents  also  other 
Hebrew  forms.'  In  Judith  '  Mesopotamia'  is  the  land 
is'here  Israel  settled  when  it  migrated  from  Chaldsea 
(21467/  816).  In  Acts  7'  it  seems  to  be  Ur-Kasdira 
itself.  In  Acts  29.  however  (list  of  seals  of  the  Diaspora}, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  reference  is  to  the 
region  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris. 

The  Mesopotamia  ( MriToroTa^a,  4 /;iirii  Tuv  Ttrrn/MV 


U[iitl 


I  (Gen.  24 


I,  Paddan 


litaSgMMijISiXPaddan 
«All,as,|D-il.fil,.(ADl. 
.lam  Ka^unjm  (Dl.  SSf).     0AD  adds  [t  in 
:h-Redpsih,  SufpltmtHi  to  Concordance. 
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MESOPOTAIOA 
[sni.  x^  or  Supla],  Strabo)  of  Greek  writers,  the 
m.  «r««m«fml.  '  """'T  """J  »•>«  "'■*"'  w  one 
of  OlukM.  ""8ht  say  •  River-country,'  is  a  purely 
*""■■■  geographical  enpression,  the  countries 
that  it  comprehends  never  having  formed  a  self-contained 
political  unity.  The  name  occurs  in  Greek  writers  lirst 
at  or  aiter  the  time  of  Alexanda  ;  though  il  probably 
had  its  origin  much  earlier  (cp  Akah-NAHABAIU). 

The  utrcm^Iy  feitik  dilfrict  that  Xcnophon  Invened  after 
coHing  the  Euphrues  at  Thapum^  be  oUi  Syria.  Thi 
country  beyond  \i.t..  K.  oO  llw  Alus  (CbabSruT)  be  alls 

le  nifler  groil  hatdsbips  until  it  reached  '  the  gatci  aC  Arabia.' 

The  statements  o(  Xeoophon  indicate  a  demarcation 
into  two  sections :  the  Tertile  portion,  inhabited  by 
agricultural  Aramasans.  stretching  from  the  Euphrates 
10  the  ChabCtas  ;  and  the  dtsen  ponioD.  the  home  of 
tvandering  tribes,  stretching  on  towards  the  Tigris.  It 
would  be  rash,  indeed,  to  conclude  from  this  that 
Mesopotamia  meant  in  practice  the  whole  lerrilory 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris :  like  its  proto- 
type Nahaiima  it  may  have  meant  the  fertile  country 
inhabited  in  later  times  by  Syrians,  in  earlier     ' 


>>  (see  i  17).     In  this 


e  the 


real  eastern  boundary  would  be  not  the  Tigris  but  the 
eastern  border  of  the  counlry  watered  by  the  ChabOras. 
Towards  the  W.,  however,  the  Greek  Mesopcrtamia 
may,  unlike  Naharima,  have  reached  no  farther  W. 
than  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  h  was  this  dislricl 
that  practically  constituted  the  political  province  of 
Mesopotamia  after  the  final  occupation  of  the  country 
by  the  Romans  (ts6  A.D. ).  On  the  other  hand,  when, 
as  is  often  in  Greek  writers  the  case,  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris  are  regarded  as  referred  to  in  the  very  [tame 
Mesopotamia,  the  one  bonk  of  the  river  cannot  be  geo- 
graphically separated  from  the  other,  and  consequently 
narrow  strips  of  coimlry  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Euphrates 
and  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Tigris  must  be  reckoned  10 
the  country  '  amid  the  rivers.' 

The  limits  towards  the  N.  and  the  3.  need  not  detain 
US.  The  country  between  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris  belonged  rather  10  Armenia.  In  this 
direction  Mesopotamia  properly  ended  with  the  Masius 
range.  Towards  the  S,  Mesopotamia  was  regarded  as 
ending  where  Babylonia  began. 

From  whml  hu  beenuid  il  appeantbat 


S.  Fhyilcal  r_ _    

g^Ograpby-  the  Eupbratei  thii   lakes  place  ai  Sumeisfl^ 

(Samoula),  in  Ibaloflhe  Tifrii  near  Jeflrel  ibn 

'Omar  (Bttabdi)  and    MSfi]  (Nineveh).     Consequinily  die 

irregular  nonbeTn  boundaries  are  marVed  by  the  lowland  limila 

Monj  M^M  "and 'now™  ^™je  Dagh 'antTfoi'^Abdr" 
To»anla  the  S.  the  boundao'  WBi  the  iMalled  Median  Wall, 
whlcb,  near  I^iui  Shapur.  not  much  It>  the  S.  oT  Hit  (the 
ancient  lt,\  croued  from  Ibe  Euphrates  in  the  diteciion  of 
liSdisTi»{Opls)(o  the  Tigris.    There  the  Iwo  rivers  approadi 

rendered  the  couolrv  of  babylonia  one  of  the  richest  in  the 
[eolopcal  sense,  the  higher  portion  of  the 
ra  ofgy^sum  and  marl,  comes  to  an  end  ; 

h  the  mighty  rivers  in  [he 
n  depressed  area.     Mevipo- 

„ , ...  Jh  NW.  and  SE.  direaion, 

Is  long  sidea  lawwds  (he  N.  and  5W.    It  extends  from 

37*  jo'  (o  about  ]}*  N.  lai.  ami  from  38*  10  46*  £.  long,  and  has 

Tin  points  al  which  the  rivers  lasue  from  atnong  the  mountains 
have  an  ahftoluK  allildde  of  between  iDOa  and  riu>fi..BnH  ihn 
plain  sinks  rapidly  towards  the  soulherr 


of  gypsum  an 


Nirardd  IMLgh  near  Orfl,  ll 


remilyDf  Mesopo- 


Kakah  (Hill  of  Slars>-nini  ih«  defile  by  whici 
the  ChahOraB,  swollen  by  the  Jagl^agha  and  olbi 
the  Masius.  find  their  way  into  the  hearlof  Mesc 


MESOPOTAMIA 

ultimately  blls  into  die  Euphrates  near  J^arViuyft  (Circesium). 
fonns  the  boundary  between  the  two,  or  more  coireslly  the  three, 
great  divisioos  of  Meaopolamia. 

TIk  divisions  just  referred  to  are  (i.)  the  nortbem 
a  Tu^^_-. .  counUT   W.   of    the    KhfibQr,  (ii.)    the 

steppe-land. 
i.  Under  the  dominion  of  the  Seleudds  the  couoiry  to  the  N  W. 
of  the  KhsbOi  bore  the  name  of  Osthoine.  or  belter  Orrboane, 

kingdom  was  Oria  (Roba),  the  ^sa  of  ttT^Greefi  ai^ 
Romans,  Ibe  Oirhin  of  the  Syrians;  '  ... 


ielberu 


of  Jusiinopolii.    This 
er  Daisan  (the  ancieni 


...  „  .  ...SerOj(seeSeHuc).  the  town  lies 
between  l^anlu  and  the  Euphrates  in  a  plain  10  which  it  gives 
its  name.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates  lay  Apamb  (ibe 
modem  Bir^ilf).  connected  with  Zeugma  on  the  other  side  by  a 

BeliCh).  was  thetndinglowaand  fortress  Nicephorium,  founded 
by  command  of  Alexander,  and  completed  by  Seleucus  Nimior, 

Leo  il  received  the  dcaignaiion  Leoniopolis.  llie  &pot  is  now 
known  as  Ra||l|a  (see  beTow).  Farther  up  the  fniilful  valley  of 
the  BelTkh  lay  ihe  town  of  Ichnm  (Chne).  Fanher  S.  lay 
Circerium  (Chaboiu  of  Piolemy,  Phaleg  of  Iridor).  not  to  be 
IdeniiGed,  as  is  often  aasumed,  wiih  Cabchihish  (f.P.X  which 
was  on  the  right  (W.)  bank  of  the  Euphrates:  from  Ibe  lime  of 
Diocletian  cTrcesium  oas  slrongly  fonified.  The  siie  is  u 
present  tjcciip^  by  a  wretched  place  of  the  name  Ifarltiriyi. 

stretched  along  Ihe  river  Cbabmas  (KbabOr)  to  its  pnndpd 
source  .Tt  Ras  el-'Ain.    The  strip  of  comparatively  doert  country 

iTesponds  to  the  Goiaa 

w^KUbUr  ii'b  many 
ar  10  mat  wnicn  Has  just  been  described.    At  the 

the  Tigris  is  not  fat  diiunt,  Ibe  Masius  rang* 
into  Mesopotamia  only  insignificant  streams,  the 
ni  being  (he  Hermas,  the  Mygdonius  of  the  Greeks. 

IS  situated  Nisibis  (AVfjM^,  Ihe  chief  city  of  the 


called  by  ihe  Gneks  G, 
of  3  K.  il  t  (the  Assyria 


On  its  banks ' 

mounuuni  leading  ihroi^gl 
scarcity  of  water  comes  do 

official.    In  the  lime  of  I 


I'S.^'' 


■led  that  the  i 


Ibe'edge'otdiehmil'    In 

a(  the  Selnicids  the  ^ttvm  ^pied  'b^ 
colony  of  Antiochia  M^oiiia;  but  Ihe 

Ian  district  of  Mygdonia,  afterwards 
I  was  an  important  trading  city,  and 
:  wan  of  die  Romani  against  lb* 

ion  of  Mesopotamia  was  from  eskriy 
'  Arabian  iribes  ;  for  Xenophon  gives 
dinner  on  Ibe  left  (E.)  bank  J  the 

.rabeiScenin(Tent  Arab«>.    Alwig 

c  Euphrates,  beginning  towards  the 
iailah  or  Zaulha.  SE.  of  Circeiium ; 
lb  of  the  Masca-s:  Uien  Analbo  or 
:  and<inallyls(Hrt>.  Onihellgris 
X  is  Cxnie  (.Kxm'  of  the  AMaiaitt. 


•hi^WincMer  pror 
nouth  of  Ihe  Great 

slIedHalra  (rl-Z/aJr),  Ihe  chief  town  of  the  Anb  tribe  of  1 

S.  Beeent  haU'b^n    in  a  t^'  flD^^^ri^^^ndilion  ;   I 
tiuiM.      neighbourhood  of  Nisibis  especially  is  ceMva] 


Turkish  eonnuesi  of  ihe  c 
Ihe  nomadic  Arabs  have 


whole  col 
the  Turk 


I  this  is  etpccially  true  of  the  westtrr 
a.  die  dislricl  of  RIls  el-'Aln,  and  ibi 


brief  survey  it  appears  that  Mest 


frequently  formed  facih  i] 


recovered.    The  roads,  il 
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d  since  IheK  bries  of  commerci 
rolkiwcd,  Ibai  ihe  lenenl  condi 


ID  of  tbings 


£ 


The  number  of  roads  which  in  classical  linies  traversed 

ihe  country  was  very  considerable ;  the  Euphrates  formed 

—      .     not  a  barrier  but  a  bond  belween  the  oations 

•■  ^""^  on  either  side. 

At  many  placQ  (h«i¥  wer«  at  lout  boHt-bridj^  (tcuf  mn) 
icrou.  One  oF  Ihe  mosi  imponsni  of  ihE  andenl  cratiing'pbca 
muit  be  soMht,  vrhert  in  fact  it  Hill  is.  at  Birejik  (Aiumea- 
ZeuemaX  From  ihis  point  a  great  road  led  acruH  to  Edeua 
(Om):  there  it  divided  inlo  two  branches,  tb>  nortbem  coing 
'  !  Amid  {Diarhdtr)  and  the  other  by  Mirdin  and  Nisibu  to 

[Oful  <NinevehX  (In  quite  recent  times,  in  order  to  avoid  Ihe 
aired  route  across  the  deieri  and  throtigh  the  midst  of  Ibe 
Bedouins,  the  post-road  makes  a  great  eirgidt  from  Nisibis  by 
Jenrct  ibn  'Oinar  to  Me>ful.)    A  secood   route  crossed  the 

lime  was  ai  Thapsacui,  ^irnoit  opposite  Rakka ;  and  it  unll  he 
remembered  also  how  imporlanl  a  part  Thapsacus  plavs  in  the 
OT  (see  Tiphsah).  Sometimes  a  route  along  the  Euphrates  to 
Babylonia  ou  followed,  ai  is  still  frequently  done  by  caravans 

attended  by  more  m  less  diflicultyt  the  cmuntry  being  occupied 
by  ibe  chien  of  independent  Arab  inbes,  with  whom  the  tiaveliert 

The  condition  of  things  in  OT  limes  must  conse- 
quently be  considered  as  essentiaJly  analogous  to  that 
T  Onunl    of 'he  present  day.      The  central  districts 
«»^^   ^'^'■y.  '"""  '"^  rivers  -ere  «cupied  at 
nnuuuDa.    certain  seasons,  according  as  they  yielded 
pasture,  by  nomadic  cattle- grazing  tribes,  the  physical 
character  of  the  country  being  then  and  now  the  same 
on  the  whole  as  that  of  the  Syrian  desert,  which  belongs 
not  lo  Syria  but  properly  to  Arabia.      The  /tils  on  the 
bonks  of  the  rivers  show  that  in  andenl  limes  Ihe  country 
was  covered  with  settlements  and  towns  as  ^  as  irriga- 
tion  was   possible.'     In  the  open   country,   however, 
beyond  those  limits  there  were  Bedouins. 

At  one  lime  the  Tai  Arabs  were  the  neighbours  of  the 
Aramawns,  and  consequently  all  Arabs  bear  in  Syriae 
the  name  of  TayOyS.  The  district  between  Mflsul  and 
Nisibis  received  the  name  Beth  'ArbSyg  from  its  being 
occupieil  by  Arabs.  In  the  nonbem  parts  of  Meso- 
potamia there  aie  now  tribes  of  mingled  Kurds  add 
Arabs  which  have  lo  a  greater  or  less  degree  abandoned 
their  tents  for  fixed  habitations  and  the  tillage  of  the 
gn>und. 
•-^e  K 

JTsinjar  . 

Kurdish  bighUuids.  where,  in   ipite  of 
neighhoura,  they  are  more  secure  from  eaai 

The  plain  of  the  northern  country  of  the  i 


■ichiy  ci 


1,  and  owed  its  prosperity 
to  the  industrious  Aranisans.  who  formerly  played  so 
distinguished  a  part  as  a  connecting  link  between  the 
Per^ans  and  Ihe  Roman  empire  and  afterwards  belween 
the  western  and  the  Arabian  world,  and  whose  highest 
culture  was  developed  in  this  very  region. 

Quite  otherwise  is  it  now.  In  the  plain  there  are  almoii  no 
raoiains  of  the  common  Aramzan  tongue.  Apart  from  the 
■catteivd  areas  in  which  Kurdish  prevails,  the  ordinary  language 

(.Syiiac)liave  eaercbwd  an  'influence  on  the  speedi  of  the  Aiib 
peasant.  Certain  Turcoman  hordes  also  now  roam  about  the 
Hesopotambn  tetritory. 

In  climate  and  in  the  character  of  its  soil,  as  well  as 
in  its  ethnographic  history,  Mesopotamia  holds  an  inler- 

S.  CUiaate.  IT 


n  the  di 


o  qmlt 


distinct  lones.  The  northern  district  of  Mesopotan 
comlunes  strong  contrasts,  and  is  a  connecting  link 
between  the  mountain  region  of  western  Asia  and  Ihe 
desert  of  Arabia.  On  the  other  hand,  the  country  to 
the  S.  of  Mesopotamia,  or  'Irill!.  has  a  warm  climate, 
and  towards  Ihe  Persian  Gulf  indeed  the  heat  reaches 
the  greatest  extremes. 

'  This  is  confirmed  by  the  latest  traveller,  von  Oppenheim  ; 
see  also  the  map  in  his  ytm  Milu/mtirium  Pmisehtn  Go{f. 
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In  Upper  Mesopotamia,  strictly  so  called,  agriculture 

has   sutlered   an   extraordinary  decline ;   in    spile   of 

Vivatiattnii   ****"""  ""''p  "^T  ''"'*  °f  '*'*  \aaA  is 

In  the  western  district  the  fertile  red-brown  humus  of  tlw 
OrTa  plain,  derived  from  the  lime  of  NimrHd  X>9gh,  extendi  10 
about  II  m.  S.  of  H"<*<<'     Wilb  a  greater  raudatl,  and  an 


mdiiity 


-r  the  - 


If  SI 


id  barley 


and  yield  1 

planted  along  the  sireaiBS,  and  a  kind  of  1 
flourish  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 

i^  both  of  the  Masii 


'Abd  el 


'  a  great  height, 

he  great  forest 
IS  and  of  die  Jebef 


especially,  those  of  the  & 


The  wide  treeless  tracts  of  the  Low  <^3tmlry  of 
Mesopotamia  are  covered  with  the  same  steppe  vegeta- 
tion which  prevails  from  Central  A»a  to  Algeria  ;  but 
there  is  an  absence  of  a  great  many  of  Ihe  arborescent 
plants  Ihal  grow  in  Ihe  lockia  and  more  irregular 
plateaus  of  western  Awa  and  especially  o(  Persia. 

This  comparative  poverty  and  monotony  of  the  flora  is  partly 
due  to  the  stirfacebemecomposedmunly  of  detritus,  and  partly 


is  really 


ousted  Ihe  original  vegetation  aiM  left  bel 

these  are  confined  to  the  iirigated  districla  on  the  Euphrates 
and  Ibe  Sha,|. 

The  cycle  of  vegetation  begins  in  November.  The 
first  winter  rains  clolbe  the  plain  with  verdure.  The 
full  summer  development  is  reached  in  June ;  and  by 
the  end  of  August  everything  is  burnt  up-  A.  s.' 

There  having  been  as  yet  no  exploration  by  excava- 
tion in  Mesopotamia  (if  we  may  use  this  term,  as  we 
10  EarlT  f*"?"*'  '°  ■l"  "  '■'*  '"'  "^  **""  article, 
_*!lJJ~V^  merely  for  convenience,  to  denote  the 
^V™"  country  stretching  westwards  of  Assyria 
umnwiaa.  p^opj^^  ^^^  northwards  of  Babylonia), 
all  that  we  can  say  about  its  earliest  history  is  derived 
from  such  notices  as  have  reached  us  in  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions  of  the  Assyrian  empire  (since  about  1500 
B.C.),  and  in  the  Babylonian  inscriptions  of  an  earlier 
period.  These  notices  are  compaialively  scanty  ;  lo  a 
certain  extent  we  have  to  rely  upon  the  kind  of  historical 
conjecture  which  draws  its  deductions  from  the  history  of 
neighboiuing  lands  and  the  analt^y  of  times  with  which 


-e  belter 


safely  a 


lainled. 


Old  Babylonia  which 
is  met  with  in  the  monuments  of  Telloh  in  the  fourth 
and  third  millenia  B.C.  cannot  have  been  confined  to 
the  southern  portion  of  the  Euphrates  valley,  bul  even 
then,  as  we  know  lo  have  been  the  case  at  a  later  date, 
must  have  extended  also  to  the  upper  valley.  When 
we  find  a  king  like  GudSa  [afier  3000  B.C.)  bringing 
material  for  his  edifices  from  Phcenicia,  the  fael  proves 
that  in  his  day  Mesopotamia,  through  which  the  western 
road  lay,  was  already  within  the  sphere  of  Babylonian 
civilisation,  although  wc  are  not  thereby  informed  as  to 
its  exact  political  position.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  greater  kingdoms  of  South  and  North  Babylonia 
were  at  pains  to  allach  to  themselves  regions  that  were 
of  such  importance  for  their  connection  with  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  and  thus  we  may  safely  represent  to  our- 
selves the  history  of  Mesopotamia  In  those  times  as 
having   been,    approximately,    similar   lo   other   better 

Looked  at  from  another  point  of  view.  Mesopotamia 
forms  a   region  in   some   degree   separated    f 


11.  WMtward  „ 
cuiuecHoii. 


jlhern    lands   of    Ihe    Euphrates,    a 
^□n  which  gravitates  quite  as  much 
towards  Syria,  properly  so  called,  and 
Asia  Minor  as  towards  the  centre  of  Babylonian  civilisa- 

1  fTlip  w.^rli  eJt  r*.vicin0  thi»  artirlp  'M«nmtam[a'  in  EB^, 
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tioD.  Thia  an  impulse  was  given  (o  an  indepcDdent 
development  in  polity  and  culiure,  and  il  would  have 
been  indeed  surprising  if  no  independent  states  had 
ever  come  into  being  there,  to  carry  on  the  civilisation 
of  Babylonia  on  lines  of  their  own. 

The  conjecture  (based  upon  the  probabililies  of  the 
case)  thai  there  were  such  states,  linds  conRrmation  us 

*■■  ""^^"^  facts  regarding  the  Linds  m  question. 
The  ^yptian  conquerors  of  the  i8[h  and  igth  dynasties, 
the  Thotmes,  the  Amenhoteps,  the  Rameses  between 
1700  and   1400  B.C.   knew  of  a  state  here,  usually 


d  byth 


1   Nah 


Unfortunately  Iheir  references  are 
not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  convey  much  information  as 
10  the  character  and  history  of  Naharin. 

This  defect  is  made  good  all  the  more  conspicuously 

in  Ihe  Amarna.  letieia  (1500-1400  B.cjwhlch  make  us 

■Ph       acquainted  with  a  people  called  Mitani  who 

tj-™?    had   (heir  abode   here.'     The  eorrespon- 

MlMU    jg„j^  ^f  ning   Duiratla   of  Mitani   with 

*""■■■     Amenhoiep  111.  and  IV.  clearly  shows  thai 

the  race  then  dominant  was  non-Semitic,  and  manifestly 

of  kin  with  the  IJeia  and  (he  (Atarodian)  peoples  who 

shows  also  that  it  was  alien  in  Mesopotamia,  and,  as 
language  of  the  lellei? 
t  a  Semitic  civilisation 
merely  through  conquest.  For  with  but  one  exception 
these  letters  are  written  in  the  Babylonian .  Assyrian 
character  and  language. 

This  script  and  language,  however,  are  shown  by  (he 
peculiarities  (bey  exhibit,    to  possess  definite  rules  of 

1*.  Memntunlui  }^^Z  °""  ""/  "■  ^  '>"'"  '*'"'"" 
1  _  _^^^  m  character  from  (he  contemporary 
l"*"***  '^      Babylonian.      These  pecul^ti^ 

inscriptions — which  begin  very  shortly  afterwards — of 
the  Assyrian  kings  RammAn(Adad  ?)-nirari  I.  (in  the 
I3lh  cenl. )  and  Tiglath-pileser  I.  (about  itoo).  We 
now  know  enough  of  the  beginnings  of  Assyrian  history, 
however,  to  satisfy  us  that  this  '  orthi^raphy  and  gram- 
mar '  cannot  have  developed  in  Assyria  ;  moreover,  we 
meet  with  it  precisely  under  (hose  Assyrian  kings  who 
subjugated  (or  subjugated  anew)  Mesopotamia,  so  that 
wc  (hus  have  an  independent  proof  of — what  we  had 
already  conjectured  from  (he  nature  of  the  country — the 
independent  development  of  civilisation  in  Mesopotamia ; 
for  a  splendid  development  of  script  and  speech  bearing 
all  (he  marks  of  the  influence  of  a  definite  school  is  pos- 
Mble  only  in  a  territory  (ha(  enjoys  independence  both 
in  its  politics  and  in  its  culiure. 

The  script  and  style  now  usually  designated  Assyrian 
because  appropriated  by  Assyria  (which  about  (his  (ime 
s  beginning  (o  develop  out  of  a 
le  city -kingdom  into  a  great 
empire)  were   thus   originally    Mesopotamian,      This 

are  accustomed  to  designate  as  Assyrian,  because  we 
first  begin  to  meet  widi  it  in  the  time  of  the  Ass)Tian 
supremacy  (after  1300  and  1100).  may  also  have  been 
of  Mesopolamian  origin.  The  only  eicavalions  which 
have  as  yet  been  made  in  the  Mesopotamian  field — those 
of  Layard  in  'Arb^n  on  the  HAbQr'-suppoi 
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Mcd  in 


e  plainly 

...  1  hienlic 

-.  . , •se<i.,XB^, 

p.s8('andMMptru'!inolei..'.r(™«/*s/M«™,i46).  ' 

*Quiit  TKtnily.  M.  V.  Opwnhcim  tu  laid  bare  some  old 
monanHnuiu  Rdid-'Ain  on  the  KhSbDr.    Tlicyare  repiBcn- 

(Sam'iil)  in  Syii»-  As  Ihey  ceriiinly  belong  10  the  pre-Asiyrifin 
line,  the  Miuni  inhabitants  mJEhl  be  ihougbt  of  as  iheir 
oripnatgn  <they  would  ihiu  he  'HethiiLich'  in  the  seme  ex. 
pluned  in  Helmolt,  H^tUfiieh.  iii  I  iia^).    Later,  about  the 

and  appaitendy  ii  was  then  that  the  une  of  the  Tula  wit  added 
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older  than  any  Assyrian  sculptures  as  yet  known  to  us  ; 
but.  though  (hey  belong  to  a  period  preceding  that  of  the 
Assyrian  supremacy,  they  are  all  of  the  type  (hat  is  ciu- 
rently  spoken  of  as  Assjrian. 

A  further  peculiarity  which  we  are  in  the  hatnt  of 
regarding  as  specifically  Assyrian  is  also  doubtless  pre- 
,,  o..nn„i     Assyrian— Mesopotamian.     In  Assyria 

musiniHHWB.  ^^  Assyria,  §  19),  instead  of  by  regnal 
years  as  in  Babylonia  (g-v.  |g  37^).  Certain  clay 
tablets,  however,  which  are  said  to  have  been  found  in 
Cappadocia.  and  belong  approiimaiely  10  the  thirteenth 
century,  employ  the  same  method  of  dating.  We  must 
accordingly  regard  this  as  a  further  peculiarity  of  the 
Mesopotamian  sphere  of  civilisation  as  contrasted  with 
the  Babylonian. 

The  political  independence  of  Mesopotamia,  alongside 
of  (he  Babylonian  kingdom,  we  are  also  led  to  infer  from 
another  fact.  We  are  able  clearly  to  make  out  that  in 
(he  various  conquests  of  Mesopotamia  by  (he  Assyrians, 
notably  by  Aiur-uballil.  Ramman(Adad?}-nir^  I, .and 
Shalmaneser  I.,  in  (he  fourteenth  century,  and  by  Tiglath- 
piieser  and  his  predecessors  about  iioo — Ihe  Assyrian 
kings  who  hold  Mesopotamia  benr  the  title  of  !ar  kilSati. 

•  Ring  of  the  World '  ( which  later  became  the  stereo- 
typed title  of  all  the  kings)  in  association  with  that  of 

•  King  of  AElur  ■  (of  which  it  had  precedence).  Follow- 
ing Ihe  analogy  of  Babylonian  royal  titles,  we  are  to  see 
here  the  title  of  honour  which  had  been  borne  by  (he 
sovereigns  of  Mesopotamia,  whose  legitimate  heirs  the 
Assyrians  claimed  10  be. 

From  the  thirteenth  century  onwards — (hat  is  to  say 
from  the  time  of  (he  conquest  of  Mesopotamia  by  t 
HfitoTT'  Assyrians  —  we   are  able    to    follow 
UIMTJ.  pQij,jj3i    fo,iunes  of   the   country 


the 


(15th  o 


IT.  HUtory ; 

We  have  seen  that  before 
is,  at  the  period  of  the  Amaraa  letters 
was  in  the  hands  of  Ihe  non-Semitic 
at  that  early  date,  however,  we  can 
discern  how  ASur-uballit,  the  king  of  A££ur,  is  beginning 
to  extend  his  power  westwards,  and  coming  into  conflict 
with  DuSratta  of  the  Mitani,      Accounts  given   by  his 

Assyrian  designation  of  the  Mitani),  and  In  agreement 
with  this  is  the  bet  that  a  recently  discovered  inscription 
designates  him  as  Sar  KiSsati,  thus  attributing  to  him 
the  sovereignty  of  Mesopotamia. 

The  Mitani  supremacy  was  finally  destroyed  by  Alur- 
ubalUl's    great  -  grandson    Ramman(Adad?)  -  niriri    I. 


t   the  s 


gains  by  planting  Assyrian  colonies.  After  Ihe 
overthrow  of  Tukulti-Ninib  I.,  son  of  Shahnaneser 
I,.  Mesopotamia  passed  into  the  possession  of  Baby- 
lonia, whose  kings  henceforward  bear  the  title  of  Sar 
kil^ati :  but  it  was  again  reconquered  by  Assyria  in  the 
twelfth  cenlury  (ASur-rii-isi,  Tiglath-pileser  I.),  only, 
after  some  funher  vicissitudes,  to  be  finally  incorporated 
with  the  rest  of  Assyria  in  the  tenth  century. 

We  are  not  yet  in  possession  of  any  information  as 
to  the  rulers  of  this  kingdom  which  maintained  itself,  as 
1B    k^M^t  *=  ^^'^  '™"'  '"  Mesopotamia  alongside 
IB.  Anciaut  ^f    ^,    ^f  Babylonia  during   the   pre- 
^^i"      Assyrian  period.      (The  ascendency  of  the 
^^^^      Mitani  was,  of  course,  only  an  episode. ) 
Neither  are  we  able  to  show  by  documentivry  proof  what 
was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.      Still  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  doubt  that  it  must  have  been   HarrUn,  a  city  of 
unrivalled  importance  in  the  most  ancient  limes.      This 
importance  it  owed  to  its  position  as  the  focus  at  which 
highways  from  the  north  (Armenia),  from  Babylonia, 
and  from  the  west  (the  Mediterranean  ports)  converged, 
and  this  importance  it  continued  to  retain  down  10  (he 
30S6 
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GreekandSasaDianperiods{cp  Trade  AND  Commerce). 
We  can  also  make  out  that  in  Assyrian  antiquity  the 
worship  of  tlK  moon-godde&s  (Sin)  of  t^arrftn  had  an 
importance  equal  lo  thai  of  the  gods  of  the  Babylonian 
capitals  :  and  when,  still  in  the  eighth  century,  we  iind 
at  Sam'al  (i^ajlrli)  in  Nocth  Syria  a  dedication  to  the 
•  Baal  of  ^aiTin,'  this  iS,  according  to  oriental  ideas,  a 
specific  proof  of  the  former  sovereignty  in  Syria  of  the 
kingdom  of  Mesopotamia  with  a  capital  at  (^arrSn — a 
sovereignty  which  is  also  implied  in  the  existence  of  a 
kingdom  of  Naharin  in  the  Egyptian  inscriptions. 

The  Assyrian  conquest  of  Mesopotamia  in  the  four- 
leenth  cenluiy  coincides,  as  we  learn  from  the  inscrip- 
tions, with  ihe  immigration  of  a  new 
population  which  thenceforward  im- 
'  pressed  its  character  upon  the  land 
down  (o  the  time  of  the  Arab  invasion  and  onwards. 
As  soon  as  the  kings  of  Assyria  had  anneied  Meso- 
potamia, they  required  to  defend  it  against  the  noniada 
of  the  steppe,  ■  the  Syrian  desert,' — in  other  words, 
Arabia  —  whom  they  designate  as  the  '  Aramiean 
hordes'  [ailami  Aramaya],  Here  we  see  the  same 
play  of  circumstances  as  had  been  witnessed  thousands 
of  years  before,  reached  its  best  -  Itnown  historical 
manifestation  in  the  Mohammedan  conquest,  and  can 
■till  be  observed  even  in  our  own  day.  As  long  as 
they  aiK  nol  firmly  kept  in  check  by  a  strong  power, 
Ihe  Bedouins  conlinually  encroach  upon  the  cultivated 
territory.  With  the  tail  of  Tuhuiti  -  Ninib  I.  (about 
1975)  and  the  decline  of  the  Assyrian  power,  these 
'  Aramieans '  b^an  to  have  a  free  hand  and  to  be  able 
to  enter  Mesopotamia  tmhindered.  When  the  Assyrians 
again  look  possession  of  the  country,  we  find  them  in- 
stituting new  campaigns,  and  claiming  new  victories 
over  the  "Aramiean  hordes'  (ASur-rii-iSi,  Tiglath- 
pileser  I.).  The  subsequent  decline  of  (he  Assyrian 
power  under  the  successors  of  Tiglalh-pileser  I,  {after 
I  too)  exposed  the  country  once  more  to  their  attacks  ; 
and  thus  was  rendered  possible  an  immigralion  which 
we  can  best  compare  wilt  that  of  the  Hebrews  into 
Canaan  two  centuries  earlier,  or  that  of  the  Chaldxans 
or  Kaldi  a  little  later  into  Babylonia.  What  we  know 
is  that  the  entire  land  was  taken  possession  of  by 
Aranuean  tribes,  who,  in  the  first  instance,  made  them- 
selves  masters  of  the  open  country,  but  subsequently 
occupied  the  cities  as  well.  It  was  then — between  about 
1050  and  950^ihat  Mesopotamia  received  the  Aramasan 
population,  10  which  we  owe  the  biblical  phrase  ARAM- 
NAHARAiH  {q.v. ).  As  soon  as  Assyria  again  took  the 
upper  band  (about  900),  and  especially  under  A£ur- 
naoir-pal  (881-868),  the  Aramiean  tribes,  which  by  this 
lime  had  developed  into  petty  principalities,  were  again 
brought  into  subjection,  Shalmaneser  11.  brought  lo  a 
successful  close  the  work  of  bis  father,  and  thencerorward 
Mesopotamia  continued  to  be  Assyrian  down  lo  the  fall 
of  Ibe  empire,  though  not  in  such  a  degree  as  to  atlect 
the  Aramsan  characterof  the  population.  Afterwards, 
it  became  Babylonian  under  Nabopolassar  and  Nebu- 
chadreiiar.'  A,  s.,'§9  a-g  ;  h.  w,,  g  10-30. 

MESSIAH*  (Dan.  815/ ).  Messias  (AVJn.  l*.  4=s). 
are  transcriptions  (the  first  form  modified  by  reference 

l.ThatlU«.  ,„gc,^c.  MEcetAC).  which  in  turn 
represents  the  Aramaic  WVET?  [miS^d),  answering  to 
the  Heb.  ITC'ISn,  '  the  anointed. '  *    The  Hebrew  word 


Anally  wrilH 


,  .883.     II 


with  Ihe  article  prefixed  occurs  in  the  OT  only  in  the 
phrase  'the  anointed  priest '  (Lev.  43  516  aii[is]);  but 
■Yahwft's  anointed'  is  a  common  title  of  the  king  of 
Israel,  applied  in  Ihe  historical  books  to  Saul  and 
David,  in  Lam,  4>a  to  Zedekiah  (see  Lamentations, 
3  8),  and  in  Is.  45i  extended  lo  Cyrus.  In  the  Psalms 
corresponding  phrases  (my,  thy,  his  anointed]  •  occur 
nine  limes,  lo  which  may  be  added  the  lyrical  passages 
iS.2io  Hab.3i3.  In  the  intention  of  the  writers  of 
these  hymns  it  refers  to  the  king  then  on  the  IhroiK,' 
or,  in  hymns  of  more  general  and  timeless  character,  to 
the  Davidic  king  as  such  (without  personal  reference  to 
one  king) ;  *  but  in  the  Psalms  Ihe  ideal  aspect  of  the 
kingship,  its  religious  importance  at  the  expression  and 
oi^n  of  Yahwi's  sovereignty,  is  prominenl. 
When  Ihe  Psahu  btcune  a  liluiginl  bt»k  ihE  hiilocical 
by.*  and  Ihe  i '  -  -     '  -  '        '  


bymns  sboulfj  app^y  with  ■  lorce  never  rained  m  tbe  iqipedccc 
kiEiDship  of  Ihe  past.  Thus  Ihe  ^ptalins,  especially  such  pjialma 
as  IOC  Kcond,  were  neccsianly  viewed  aaprophvlic:  and  mean' 

ideaf  Ihingi  as  exiiling  in  heaven,  the  true  king  remains  hidden 
with  God.    The  steps  by  which  ibis  result  wu  reached  must, 

The  hope  of  the  advent  of  an  ideal  king  was  only  one 

feature  of  thai  larger  hope  of  the  salvation  of  Israel 

_  _.  from  all  evils,  the  realisation  of  perfect 

wmL  «~;»"«»"  «  VJ..»,  «.d  0..  Mljiiy 
^  of  the  righteous  m  him,  m  a  new  order 

""**•  of  things  free  from  the  assaults  of  hostile 
nations  and  the  troubling  of  ihe  wicked  vriihin  the 
Hebrew  community,  which  was  constantly  held  forth 
by  all  the  prophets,  from  Ihe  time  when  the  great  leera 
of  the  eighth  ceniury  a.  c.  first  proclaimed  that  the  true 
conception  of  Yahwi's  relation  to  his  people  was 
altogether  different  from  what  was  realised,  or  even 
aimed  at,  by  the  recognised  civil  and  religious  leaders 
of  the  two  Hebrew  kingdoms,  and  that  il  could  become 
a  practical  reality  only  through  a  great  deliverance 
following  a  sifting  judgment  of  the  most  terrible  kind. 
The  idea  of  a  judgment  so  severe  as  to  render  possible 
an  entire  breach  with  the  guilty  past,  and  of  a  subse- 
quent complete  realisation  of  Yahwi's  kingship  in  a 
regenerate  nation,  is  common  to  all  the  prophets,  but 
is  expressed  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  and  images, 
conditioned  by  the  present  sittiation  and  needs  of 
Israel  at  the  lime  when  each  prophet  spoke.  As  a  rule 
the  propheu  directly  connect  the  final  resloralion  wilh 
the  removal  of  Ihe  sins  of  their  own  age,  and  with  the 
accomplishment  of  such  a  work  of  judgment  as  lies 
wilhin  their  own  hoiiion  :  lo  Isaiah  ihe  last  troubles 
are  those  of  Assyrian  invasion,  to  Jeremiah  Ihe  restora- 
lion  follows  on  Ihe  exile  10  Babylon  :  Daniel  connects 
Ihe  future  glory  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Greek 
monarchy.  Tbe  details  of  the  prophetic  pictures  show 
a  corresponding  variation  ;  but  all  agree  in  giving  tbe 
central  place  to  Ihe  realisation  of  a  real  eileciive  king- 
ship of  Yahwi  ;  in  fad  the  conception  of  the  religious 
subject  as  the  nation  of  Israel,  with  a  national  organisa- 
tion under  Yahwt  as  king,  is  common  lo  the  whole  OT, 
and  forms  Ihe  bond  thai  connects  prophecy  proper  with 
tbe  so-called  Messianic  psalms  and  similar  passages 
which  theologians  call  lypical— i.*. ,  with  such  passages 
as  speak  of   the  religious   relations   of   the   Hebrew 

•  The  plural  is  found  b.  Ps.ll)6i5<.Ch.  10»i),of  Ihe  palri- 


inierpretation  is  inadmissible, — Ep.i 
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perhaps  the  besi.    Cp  Psalms,  I  14. 
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meaning  oT  nuional  ii 


beyond  the  empirical  present  AH  such 
passages  ore  frEquently  caJled  Messianic  ;  but  the  term 
is  more  properly  reserved  as  the  specific  desi^ation  of 
one  particular  branch  ol  the  Hebrew  hope  of  salvation, 
which,  becoming  prominent  in  post-canonical  Judaism, 
used  the  name  of  the  Messiah  as  a  technical  form 
(which  it  never  is  in  the  OT),  and  eiercised  a  great 
influence  on  NT  thought,— the  term  'the  Christ'  (4 
Xpiffritj  being  ilself  nothing  more  than  the  translation 
of  ■  the  Messiah.' 

In  the  period  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy  the  thought 
that  Yahwi  is  the  divine  king  of  1:      '  '  '   ' 
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"^"^^  mi^n'^c^'^'''unc"ion  ■'  from 'hta  '^  Tuch 
was  the  theory  of  the  kingship  in  Ephraini 
as  well  as  in  Judah(Dt.33  =K.96);  [but  it  is  only] 
(he  great  Judxan  prophets  of  the  dghth  century  who 
connect  Israel's  deliverance  with  (he  rise  of  an  ideal 
Davidic  king,  full  of  Yahwi's  spirit  (Is.  96/.  11 1/. 
Mic.  5i)  [though  ihe  genuineness  of  these  passages  has 
been  disputed).'  This  conception,  indeed,  is  not  one  of 
(he  constant  elements  of  prophecy  :  Ihe  later  prophecies 
of  Isaiah  lake  a  different  shape,  looking  for  (he  decisive 
Interposition  of  Yahwt  without  the  instrumentali(y  of  a 
kingly  deliverer.  Jeremiah  again  speaks  of  the  future 
David  ot  righteous  sprout  of  David's  stem'  {2Ss/.); 
and  Eiekiel  usessimilar  language  (3433/ 3794/.);  but 
that  such  passages  do  not  necessarily  mean  more  Ihaa 
that  the  Davidk  dynasty  shall  be  continued  in  the  time 
of  restoration  imder  a  series  of  worthy  princes  seems 
clear  from  the  way  in  which  Eiekiel  speaks  of  the  prince 
In  chaps,  4G9  46i  ii.  As  yet  we  have  no  fixed  doctrine 
of  a  personal  Messiah,  only  materia]  from  which  such  a 
doctrine  might  by  and  l^  be  drawn.  The  religious 
view  of  the  kingship  is  still  essentially  the  same  as  in 
aS.  Til/.,  where  the  endless  duration  of  the  Davidic 
dynasty  is  sel  forth  as  part  of  Yahwt's  plan  of  grace  to 
his  nalion. 

There  are  other  parts  ot  the  OT— notably  i  S.  8  12— 
in  which  the  very  existence  of  a  htunan  kingship  is  re- 
presented as  a  departure  from  the  ideal  of  a  perfect 
theocracy.  And  so,  in  the  exilic  and  post-exilic  periods, 
when  the  monarchy  had  come  to  an  end,  we  find 
pictures  of  the  latter  days  in  which  its  restoration  has  no 

Such  19  th*  grear  prophecy  in  the  second  put  of  luiah  in 
which  Clynji  is  the  uiDinEed  of  Ynhwi,  mnd  the  grace  pnjoiised 
10  David  ii  Itaniferred  to  ideal  IumI  ('the  servant  of  TC»h»ff) 

kingship  in  )«1  or  in  Nlll^i,  <^  in  il»  Bouk'Df  Ua'niei' il  is 

and  receives  the  kingifcni  {7  .3  ■>  IJ17). 

[On  the  Other  hand  in  Hag.  2ij  Zech.SB  6t3  the  hope 
of  the  Messiah  is  connected  with  the  name  of  Zerub- 
babel.  and,  possibly  in  the  early  Greek  period,  a  pro- 
phetic writer  has  given  us  the  fine  prophecy  of  a  victorious 
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anic  paAuiges  In  the  liK  of  later  insenion^  tprin^ing  from  a 
lime  when  (he  Mewanic  idea  had  experienced  a  nch  develop- 
menl,  t.g..  His.  In  [2i]  Mk.2ii/  !>.  II  in  SBit  {wiih  l£e 
s«clion«  (o  whkh  the  last  two  pa«ng«s  bdong  (and  perhaps 
Gen.  U 10  (<B>  which  cp  Dr.  /.  Piil.  14 «),  in  caie  nS-r  i>  a 
corruption  of  1^,  and  the  wrflei  alludes  10  Eiek.  il  17  [ja], 
whirh  be  interpnts  MeHianically.     See^  however,  Shiloh  iLI 

1  [I>  this  designation  of  Ihe  Meuionic  king  sugg'sied  by  Is. 
*3T  It  is  (rue,  the  i^irra^  of  Yahwt  ^nin*  tok)  (here  is  ejf. 
plained  by  mosl  either  of  (he  fertility  of  the  soil  or  (cp  Is,  00  31) 
of  the  new  growth  of  |hoiis  inbabK.inla  in  the  Meuianic  age 
(cp  Isaiah  11..  I  5)1  On  Ihe  «htr  hand,  in  Zech.  S  B  B 11  (Cf 
already  appeals  as  a  kind  of  proper  Dame.] 


but  'humble'  Messiah  in  Zech.  89/  Some  critics,  too, 
refer  to  a  la[e  pos(-exiltc  period  Ihe  prophecies  of  a 
peiswal  Messiah  in  Isaiah  and  Micah  mentioned  above 
(cp  Isaiah  iL.  %  6/ ;  Micak  [Book]),  and  it  is  un- 
deniable that  (he  Messianic  king  is  referred  to  in  the 
Psalter  (see  PsALUS.  §  14). 

Meantime,  however,  the  decay  and  ullimate  silence 
of  the  living  prophetic  word  concurred  with  the  pro- 
4  T.KtaT  '°"BBd  political  servitude  of  the  nation  to 
.J" '*??'_  produce  a  most  important  diange  in  the 
OatlMpUim.  ,j,p^  ^f  j^^  Hebrew  religion.  The 
prophets  had  never  sought  to  add  to  the  religious  unity 
of  their  teaching  unity  in  the  pictorial  form  in  which 
from  time  (o  time  (hey  depicted  (he  final  judgment  and 
future  glory.  For  this  there  was  a  religious  reason. 
To  them  the  kingship  of  Yahwi  was  not  a  mere  ideal, 
but  an  actual  reality. 

lis  full  manifesiaiiun.  indeed,  10  the  eye  of  sense  and  to  ihe 
unbelieving  worM,  lay  in  Ihe  future;  but  »ue  failh  found  a 
present  stay  in  Ihe  sovereignty  of  Yahwt,  daily  eihlbiied  in 
providence  and  mterpreled  10  each  generalion  by  Ihe  voice  of 
the  prophetE.  And.  while  Yahwi's  king.-ihip  was  a  living  and 
present  ta/^,  it  refused  ID  be  fonnuUled  m  fixed  invanable 

When  the  prophets  ceased,  however,  and  their  place 
was  taken  by  the  scribes,  the  interpreters  of  the  written 
word,  when  at  (he  same  (ime  (he  yoke  of  foreign 
oppressors  rested  continually  on  the  land,  Israel  no 
longer  felt  itself  a  living  nation,  and  Yahwi'a  king, 
ship,  which  presupposed  a  living  nation,  found  not  even 
the  most  inadequate  expression  in  daily  political  life. 
Yahw^  was  still  Ihe  lawgiver  of  Israel ;  but  his  law  was 

it.  He  was  still  the  hope  of  Israel ;  but  (he  hope  was 
all  dissevered  from  the  present ;  it  too  was  to  be  read 
in  books,  and  these  were  interpreted  of  a  future  which 
was  no  longer,  as  it  had  been  10  the  prophets,  (he  ideal 
developmen(  of  forces  already  at  work  in  Israel,  but 
wholly  new  and  supernaiuraL  The  present  was  a 
blank,  in  which  religious  duly  was  summed  up  in 
patient  obedience  to  the  law  and  penitent  submission  to 
Ihe  Divine  chastisements  :  the  living  realities  of  divine 
grace  were  hut  memories  of  the  past,  or  visions  of  '  the 
world  to  come. '  The  scribes,  who  in  this  period  took 
the  place  of  Ihe  prophets  as  the  leaders  of  religious 
thought,  were  mainly  busied  wi(h  (he  law;  but  no 
religion  can  subsist  on  mere  law  ;  and  the  sysiematisa- 
(ion  of  (he  prophetic  hopes,  and  of  those  more  ideal 
parts  of  the  other  sacred  literature  which,  because  ideal 
and  dissevered  from  the  present,  were  now  set  in  one 
line  with  (he  jMiiphecies,  went  on  side  by  side  with  the 
syslemntisation  of  (he  law,  by  means  of  a  harmonistlc 
exegesis,  which  sought  (o  ga(her  up  every  prophetic 
image  in  one  grand  panorama  of  the  issues  ai  Israel's 
and  the  world's  history. 

The  beginnings  of  (his  process  can  probably  be  (raced 

within  (he  canon  itself,  in  Ihe  book  of  Joel  and  the  last 

_  chapters  of  Zechariah  ; '  and,  if  Ihis  be  so, 

omonlMl.  jj^  j^jjjj  early  claimed  a  place  in  such 
conslruclions.      The  full    development  of  the  method 


mical  li 


was  naturally  much  less  regular  and  rapid  than  the 
growth  of  (he  legal  traditions  of  the  scribes. 

The  attempi  10  form  a  «chenuilic  cschaiology  left  so  nvch 
room  loT  ihe  play  of  indivltlual  fancy  that  'a\  results  could  not 
quickly  lake  Hied  dojcinatic  shape  ;  and  it  did  not  appeal  to  all 

anKuiih  Ihal  men  turned  most  eagerly  to  Ihe  pTopheciet.  and 
souidil  loconstmelhebleachlngsasa  promise  of  speedy  deliver- 
ance in  such  elaborate  schemes  of  the  incoming  of  the  future 

books,  however  inliaential,  had  no  public  authority,  and  when 
Ihe  yoke  of  oppression  was  lighiened  but  a  Utile  their  cnlbusiasm 
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apocftlyplic  boolu,  of  which  Duije]  uJoae  attuned  a  canouLcid 
position. 

In  Ihe  Apocrypha  eschatology  has  a  very  small  place  ; 
but  there  is  enough  to  show  [hat  the  hope  or  Israel  was 
Dever  forgotten,  aa6  that  the  imagery  of  the  propliets 
had  moulded  that  hope  into  certain  tiled  fornw  which 
were  taken  mth  a  literalness  not  contemplated  by  ihc 
prophets  themselves  (see  EsckaTOLOgI,  §  58.  a).  It 
was,  however,  only  very  gradually  that  the  figure  and 
name  of  the  Messiah  acquired  the  prominence  which 
they  have  in  later  Jewish  doctrine  of  the  last  things  and 
in  Ihe  official  eiegesis  of  the  Targums.  In  the  veiy 
developed  eschatology  of  Daniel  they  are,  as  we  have 
seen,  altogether  wanting,  and  In  the  Apocrypha,  both 
twfore  and  after  the  Maccabee  revival,  the  everlasting 
throne  of  David's  house  is  a  mere  historical  reminiscence 
(Ecclus.47ii  iMacc.23T).  So  long  as  the  wars  of 
indepeadence  w<7thily  occupied  the  energies  of  the 
Patetinian  Jews,  and  the  HasmonEcan  sovereignty 
promised  a  measure  of  independence  and  felicity  under 
the  law,  in  which  the  people  were  ready  to  acquiesce, 
■t  least,  till  the  rise  of  a  new  prophet  |i  Macc.]4  4i), 
the  hope  that  connected  itself  with  the  house  of  David 
was  not  likely  to  rise  10  fresh  life,  especially  as  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  not  very  many  passages  of 
scripture  which  speak  of  the  ideal  king  might  wiib  a 
little  straining  be  applied  to  the  rising  star  of  the  new 
dynasty  {cp  the  language  of  1  Mace.  144-is). 

Ihc  yoke  of  the  Gentile,  iluliil  tbii  time  (about  140  B.c.)wefin(] 
Ihe  oldeit  Sibylline  versa  (il«si.^>produinine  iht  approach  of 
ibc  rifhleoos  king  wbem  God  ihilf  noeup  Aom  the  EKH(It 
41 1)  la  establish  peace  on  earth  and  inaugurate  the  fovereignty 
of  lb«  pr^beli  tn  a  rcECiKralc  world.  The  name  Meuiah  a 
still  lacking,  and  the  cenlial  point  of  (be  prophecy  u  not  Ihe 
reica  at  the  deliverer  but  Ihe  tobiection  of  all  nations  to  Ibc  Uw 
and  the  tcmplc-t 

With  the  growing  weakness  and  corruption  of  the 
Hosmoniean  princes,  and  the  alienation  of  a  large  part 

■  Mariana  °^  ""  ""'<"'  '"""  *^''  ™'™'  *= 
*.  rnaiUOTB.    j^^^p^  ^  ^  ^^^^  kingship   begins    to 

appear  in  Judiea  also ;  at  first  darkly  shadowed  forth 
in  the  Boot  e/  Enoch  (chap.  90).  where  the  white  steer. 
the  future  leader  of  God's  herd  after  the  deliverance 
from  the  heathen,  stands  in  a  certain  contrast  to  the 
irtadequate  sovereignty  of  the  actual  dynasty  (the  homed 
lambs) ;  and  then  much  more  clearly,  and  for  the  first 
time  with  use  of  the  name  Messiah,  in  the  Psalttr  of 
Sotoman,  the  chief  document  of  the  protest  of  Pharisaism 
against  its  enemies,  the  later  Hasmonaans. 
It  was  a  ilxue;ate  for  Ruutery  between  a  Kculaiised  hierarchy 
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precepts  of  the  Bcribca  was  the  ataorbin^  vocation  of  Iirael. 
This  'docirinc  had  btdwii  up  in  the  political  nullity  of  Judiea 
under  Petsian  and  Grecian  rule,  and  no  government  that  poa- 
sensed  or  aimed  at  political  independence  could  poBHi>ly  abow 

>l  but  see  that  their 
Tupulous 
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the  culminating  point  of  legality — could  not  thrust  back 
the  arms  of  the  heathen.  Thus  the  paity  of  the  scribes, 
when  they  came  into  conflict  with  an  active  political 
power,  which  at  the  same  time  claimed  to  represent  Ihe 
theocratic  interests  of  Israel,  were  compelled  to  lay 
fresh  stress  on  the  doctrine  that  the  true  deliverance  of 
Israel  must  come  from  C»d,  not  from  man.  We  have 
seen  indeed  that  the  legalism  which  accepted  Yahwi  as 
legislator,  while  admitting  that  bis  executive  sovereignly 
as  judge  and  captain  of  Israel  was  for  the  time  dormant, 
would  from  the  first  have  been  a  self-destructive  position 
without  the  complementary  hope  of  a  future  vindication 
of  divine  justice  and  mercy,  when  the  God  of  Israel 
should  retiun  to  reign  over  his  people  for  ever.  Before 
the  Maccabee  revival  the  spirit  of  nationality  was  so 
<  In  Sihfll  tnu  "ri»  "Mt  imdoubledly  be  nad  for  vWi.. 
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dead  that  this  hope  lay  in  the  background  ;  the  ethical 
and  devotional  aspects  of  religion  under  the  law  held 
the  first  place,  and  the  monotony  of  political  servitude 
gave  little  occasion  for  the  observation  that  a  true 
national  life  requires  a  personal  leader  as  well  as  a 
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more,  and  national  ideas  came  to  the  front.  In  the 
Hasmonxao  sovereignly  these  ideas  look  a  political 
form,  and  the  result  was  the  secularisation  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  for  the  sake  of  a  harsh  and  rapacious 
aristocracy.  The  nation  threw  itself  on  the  side  of  the 
Pharisees  ;  but  it  did  so  in  no  mere  spirit  of  punctilious 
legalism,  but  with  the  ardour  of  a  national  enthusiasm 
deceived  in  its  dearest  hopes,  and  turning  for  help  from 
the  delusive  kingship  of  the  Kasmonieans  to  the  true 
kingship  of  Yah^'^,  and  to  his  vicegerent  the  king  of 
David's  house. 

of  the 

_    .,  PullT  0f  S„l0mn.     See   eic     ' 

Ps.  IT,  where  the  elerr .         _     .    . 

inlegtal  part  of  the  religioia  praleK  against  the  Haunonaiai 
And^  while  the  polemic^  molive  is  obvious,  and  the  aijfuaM 
from  prophecy  agaiost  the  leBilimacv  of  a  DOn-Davidic  dynoi 
ift  quile  in  the  manner  of  ine  sciilxs,  Ihe  surii  of  ihcocratic 
fervour  which  inipira  the  picture  of  the  Mesuob  marks  the 
fusion  of  PharisAJun  with  the  nalional  religious  feeling  of  the 

It  is  this  national  feeling  that,  claiming  a  leader 
against  the  Romans  as  well  as  deliverance  from  the 
iucee  aristocracy,  again  sets  Ihe 
of  the  kingship  rather  than  that  of 
resurrection  and  individual  retribution  in  the  central 
plac«  which  it  had  lost  since  the  captivity.  Hence- 
forward the  doctrine  of  the  Messiah  is  at  once  the 
centre  of  popular  hope  and  the  object  of  theological 
culture.  'The  NT  is  Ihe  best  evidence  of  its  influence 
on  the  masses  (see  especially  Mt.  21  g  :  cp  also  Jn.  4>s) ; 
and  the  exegesis  of  the  Targums,  which  in  its  beginnings 
doubtless  reaches  back  before  Ihe  time  of  Christ,  shows 
how  it  was  fostered  by  the  Rabbins  and  preached  in  the 
synagogues,'  Its  diflusion  far  beyond  Palestiike,  and 
in  circles  least  accessible  to  such  ideas,  b  proved  by  the 
fact  that  Philo  himself  {De  Pram,  il  Pirn,.  %  16)  gives 
a  Messianic  interpretation  of  Nu.24i;  (0).  It  must 
not  indeed  be  supposed  that  the  doctrine  was  as  yet  the 
undisputed  part  of  Hebrew  faith  which  it  became  when 
the  fall  of  the  auile  and  the  antiihesis  to  Christianity 
threw  all  Jewish  thought  into  the  lines  of  Ihe  Pharisees. 
It  has,  for  example,  no  place  in  the  AssvmpHo  Motis 
or  in  Eth.  En.  1-36,  91-104  (cp  Apocalyptic.  %  a?, 
ag,  65 ;  Eschatology,  §g  59,  65,  73)-  But,  as  the 
btal  struggle  with  Rome  became  mure  and  more  im- 
minent, the  eschatological  hopes  which  increasingly 
absorbed  the  Hebrew  mind  all  group  ibemselves  round 
the  person  of  the  Messiah. 

In  the  later  parts  of  the  Book  of  Enxk  (the  'syinbols'  of 
chaps-  *f*/.),  ihejudement  day  of  the  Messipb  (identified  with 

picture.    Josephua  (B/ 6;,  |  4)  tesiilies  thai  Ihe  belief  in  Ilie 

:emple  the  last  apocalypses  (&ifiitA, 

,  Ihe  leader  of  the  revolt  against 
Lttually  greeted  as  Ibe  Messiah  by  Rablu  'Alfjba 
i^f.  — ...-^  These  Impes  were  again  quenched  in  blood. 
The  polit'ical  idea  of  the  Mesiiah,  the  restorer  of  Ihe  Jewish 
ilale.  Hill  finds  utterance  in  the  daily  prayer  of  every  Jew  (the 
Si'm/lHt  'Str/i,  and  is  enihiined  in  the  system  of  Kabbmieal 
theology ;  but  lU  hiitoricsl  ngnificance  was  buried  in  ihe  ruins 

But  the  proof  written  in  fire  and  blood  on  the  fair 
face  of  Palestine  that  the  true  kingdom  of  God  could 
be  realised  in  the  forms  of  an  earthly 
e,  and  under  the  limitaiions  of  national 
jlarism,  was  not  the  final  refutation  of  the  hope 
e  many  Tarrumic  ps-isagei  that  speak  of  the  Mesuah 
illy  in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  ('the  king  Metuoh')!, 
itieied  by  Builoif,  Z».  Cliald.,  I.v. 
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anoialing,  had  shaped  itself  through 
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Jesus  the  name  of  Messiah  lost  all  its  political 
and  national  significance,  for  his  victory  over  the  world, 
whereby  he  approved  himself  the  true  captain  of 
salvalioQ,  was  consummaled.  not  atnidai  ihe  Rash  of 
earthly  swords  or  Ihe  lurid  glare  of  the  lightnings  of 
Elias,  but  in  the  atoning  death  through  which  he 
entered  into  the  heavenly  glory.  Between  the  Messiah 
of  the  Jews  and  the  Son  of  Man  who  came  noi  to  be 
ministered  lo  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a 
ransom  for  many,  there  was  on  (he  surface  little  re- 
semblance ;  and  from  (heir  standpoint  the  Pharisees 
reasoned  not  amiss  thai  the  marks  of  ibe  Messiah  were 
conspicuously  absent  from  this  Christ.  But  when  we 
look  at  the  deeper  side  of  the  Messianic  conception  in 
the  Pialter  (^  Soloimm.  at  the  bearlfelt  longing  for  a 
leader  in  the  way  of  righteousness  and  aeceplance  with 
God  which  underlies  Ihe  aspirations  afler  political 
deliverance,  we  see  that  it  was  in  no  mere  spirit  of 
•ccommodalion  to  prevailing  language  Ihal  jesus  did 
not  disdain  the  name  in  which  ail  the  hopes  of  Ihe  OT 
were  gathered  up  (cp  Jesus,  g  36/ ).  The  kingdom  of 
God  is  the  centre  of  all  spiriiui  (ailh,  and  the  per- 
ception that  that  kingdom  can  never  be  realised  without 
a  personal  centre,  a  representative  of  God  wilh  man 
and  man  with  God.  was  the  thought,  reaching  far 
beyond  Ihe  narrow  range  of  Pharisaic  legalism,  which 
was  the  last  lesson  of  ihe  vicissitudes  of  the  OT  dis- 
pensation, the  spiritual  truth  that  lay  beneath  thai  last 
movement  of  Judaism  which  concenlraled  the  hope  of 
Israel  in  the  person  of  the  anointed  of  Yahwt. 

It  would  carry  us  too  far  lo  consider  ( 1 )  the  details 
of  the  conception  of  the  Messiah  and  Ihe  Messianic 
a  na.hhfntn>T  ''"""  "  '''*''  ^PP^^r  in  the  later 
dV^lopS  "P«f  yP«>  or  in  Rabbinical  theology, 
•^^  and  (j)  Ihe  questions  ihat  arise  as  to 
Ihe  gradual  extrication  of  the  NT  idea  of  the  Christ 
from  the  elements  of  Jewish  political  doctrine.  A  word, 
however,  is  necessary  as  to  Ihe  Rabbinical  doctrine  of 
the  Messiah  who  suffers  and  dies  for  Israel,  Ihe  Messiah 
ion  of  Joseph  or  son  of  Ephraim,  who  in  Jewish  theology 
a  distinguished  from  and  subordinate  10  the  victorious 
con  of  David.  The  developed  form  of  ihis  idea  is 
almost  certainly  a  product  of  Ihe  polemic  with  Chris- 
tianity, in  which  the  Rablrins  were  hard  pressed  by 
arguments  from  passages  (especially  Is.  S3)  which  iheir 
own  exegesis  admitted  to  be  Messianic,  though  it  did 
not  accept  the  Christian  infovaces  as  10  the  atoning 
d^th  of  the  Messianic  king. 
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In  older  thought. 

[Among  the  non-Chrisllan  parallels  to  the  belief  ii 
10   ABabvlnn-  "*"'»'' a  Babylonian  parallel  deserves 

laaiHmtUeL    "«<^iai  ""s"'™  '    ii  «  m  h^fn.mH  m 

'  Sa-cout  agaii 

IPUnlry,  houK  iRainu  house,  OIM  BKainit  mM^^^B^MiJ^ti"  0 
ihow  no  nwrcy  lomaidl  brother  ;  Ihty  thall  kill  one  aooihef.- 

One  cannot  help  comparing  Mk,  ]3gia  Mt,  lOai. 
The  countries  mentioned  are  those  nearest  lo  Babylonia, 
which  are  lo  be  a  prey  lo  war  and  anarchy  until  ■  afler 
a  lime  the  Akkadian  will  come,  overthrow  all  and 
conquer  all  of  them.'  The  triumph  of  flammurabi. 
king  of  Babylon,  is  foretold  io  this  part  of  the  poem  or 
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prophecy.  This  great  king  is  lo  open  a  golden  age  of 
peace,  and  even  if  a  Buddhbl  parallel  to  Is.  03-6  11 1-9 
may  also  be  adduced,'  il  is  historically  very  conceivable 
that  a  Babylonian  belief  may  be  Ihe  real  parent  both  of 
this  and  of  all  other  Messianic  beliefs  within  the  s[diere 
of  Babylonian  inBuence.     See  further  AJtWACEDDOK. 

T.K.C.] 
For  AD  inlroducuon  to  Meuianic  viewi  of  the  ■pDnlypses, 
see  Schar.  HJ,  \\  aS,  ag ;  uid  i^i  Cbulei,  Btok  iff  £mxi,  ^ 

Ryle  uitl  Jama,  Pialmi  a/  llu  PkarisH, 
11,  Utantim.   (tr.,  Iki  PialUr  s/Sohmim.  for  the  Iiteu 

leil  of  wbicb  >ee  tMbhardt'i  edition,  iSQ!>, 
The  Rabbinical  ituementi  art  giveu  in  Weber,  Sfllim  £r 
alUrnagiifalin  tnMiliK.  Tkiali^  (xKo;  9l,Jedisclit  T/ia. 
Itptaii/GruHd dii  7W»o^,ett.,  1B07);  CD  alu  Scboeliaen, 
Hut.  Hti.  rl  TaimiuL,  Tarn.  iL, 'De  Messiil,' i;i9  ;  Berlholdt, 
C*risle/trit  JtuiaeTitm  (1811):  WQnsche,  Dit  LtiOrit  Jti 
Miaiai (lijo);  litub.  und  Dii-a,  r*t /nviiH /Hltrfrrlm  b/- 
/iiuiii,liS{iva\i.,tij6/.);  llaia.Dirlrii/nJiii.iitrtttrl*<idt 
Mmias  dtr  Sjmafsgi  im  crxicn  MotA^cArisii.  JahriaiatMl 
(lB88>.  For  larger  >urvey>  of  the  nibjecl  lee  Caslelli,  II  MaHa 
Hconda  tli  Ei^'cHitji),  J.  DrammonJ,  Tki  Jmitk  Mttiiak 
(•t77t,  and  V,  H,  Stanton,  r*j  /mM  and  Ik,  CkHttiam 

fiom  different  poinii  of  view,  ue  v.  Orelli,  OT  Pnfhtt^  w"  /** 
CiHUUHimatian  ef  Gixft  kingdimi,  iBBj  (ET  iBBj);  Riehm, 
Mrisi^ic  Pnihicy.  iSS]  (ET  iSgi):  Delitnch,  Miitinic 
Profktciii  in  kiHarUal  niecwif^  iSoo  (ET  1891);  Briggs. 
MiitmHic  Pnfhrcy  (iSM);  WRS,  Tk,  Pr^kiH  ■/  Unal 
(iMi),  jM-iio ;  Che.  OPi,  (1891),  =»  36100  .38/  338/ :  Jmitk 
RtliiisH,  lift  (1898),  M^  >43 :  Sta.  ■  Die  Mesikniiche  Ho?, 
nvng  in  Pialwr '  ^1.  /.  Tkcui.  x.  KircJit,  1891,  pp.  3^-413; 

H.  Schull.,  or  Tk,<,L  .B8,  (ET  ,895),  *3:  Sarii;  CfK* 
dir  laatlil.  R'l.  (iBg?).  '9^ /■  =5S  /  ^%  ff-  (the  peraonal 
Messiah  pou-eaiiic) '.  Loeb,  /a  LUUrat^r,  StiPanz^ridoM,  U 
BMl{iSgi),  p.  191  (the  Messiah  Drieinallyoneonhe  ■A-Utvim, 
or»pir..mllvpooi,8J.in  II.  iMiah.and  ihenascionofthehouie 

Tlu  Mcsiiak  0/  Ihi  Casfilt  (1S9!):  Voli,  Dit  rerrsiHuki 
/aAwefn/fulit  M*d  dtrMllsiasU^il,  a  lucid  exhibilion  of  Ihe 
hislorical  lesullt  of  the  latest  criticism :  Datman,  mniinmitikt 

mtiiutmuckiH  iynaagvmgen  dts  iinul-rttd.  votkes  ill  AH  d, 
Tatrnmim  (1B99-1900);  and  R.  H.  Cbailej,  Eukaltlcgx, 
Hiirni,  JnvM,  and  Ckriiliam  liegg).  taiiim.  For  the  older 
lileralure  Ke  5chaier{as  above),  and  ihe  bibliojnphica]  lists 
■ppended  10  Riehm's  Mtaianic  Prvfhicjr,  ET. 

w,  K.  s.— E.K.,  gg  1-9;  T.  K.C.,  §  10. 

■ETALS,  HETAL-WORK.    See  Mines. 

HETEOB  Is  a  modem  guess  [RV°V']  for  Ihe  corrupt 
1.3^  of  Job  «8  34  (•  wmi^niri^  [iTtrrfg^Y-U.,  n>5lf  ^]X 
The  context  forWds  bU  ihe  gueus  of  the  ancienli.    See  Cock. 

KETEBUB  {B&lTHpoYC  [BA]),  i  Esd.Si;.  RV 
Baiterus  \q.v.\ 

HETHEO-AXHAH  (H^i^  Jtltp:  thn  &<t>tdplG- 
MCNHN  [BAL];  fmtum  trihuti,\»^tJm\).  Two 
variously  explained  words  (3S.81)  which  AV  (cp 
RW)  apparently  regards  as  the  name  of  a  place.  The 
whole  passage  runs  in  AV,  "And  afler  this  it  came  lo 
pass  Ihal  Oavid  smote  the  l^ilistines,  and  subdued  them  : 
and  David  look  Metheg-ammah  out  of  Ihe  hand  of  the 
Philistines.'  RV,  however,  nndirs  'Metheg-ammah' 
by  ■  the  bridle  of  Ihe  moiher-ciiy '  (so,  too,  Ges. ,  Slade, 
Driver),  which  is  supposed  10  mean  '  the  authority  of  the 
capital'  (i.i.,  of  Gath ;  cp  iCh.  ]8i.  where  m-^K 
n-nl31.  'Gath  and  its  towns,'  is  substiiuled  for  ino-nit 

There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that  ammSh.  nsH, 
meant '  capital '  in  Hebrew,  or  that  one  of  the  live  Philis- 
tine cities  was  regarded  as  the  capital,  and  as  having 
authority  over  Ihe  other  four.  The  text  is  corrupi.  and 
since  ©  {rtir  d^jMoji/njr  =  pnjttn  ?)  is  here  evidenlly 
based  on  an  incorrect  text,  and  the  reading  of  i  Ch.  has 
Ihe  appearance  of  being  a  purely  orhilrary  ernendation, 
we  must  set  aside  Ch,  and  flf  aliogciher,  and  endeavour 
lo  restore  a  text  out  of  which  MT  and  Ihe  text  which 
underlies  ®  may  have  been  corrupted.  In  Exp,  T.  OcL 
1  IRhyiDavid'i^ct.  ^«M8ei.p.M>iChe./«'.  X</.£{A, 
*  SoS,  Vg.  Peih.(-l-'Ihesina]Ioneilhatw«e  round  about 
iO>><uadoub1el,thevariint  being  Ib>-<taiWOf  L^C^ftX 


vGoogle 


HBTHUSAEL 

■S99.  p.  47/.  it  is  proposed  10  emend  a  S.  8ii  into 
'and  be  took  Ashdod  {i.e..  Aidudimmu  ;  see  Ashlxid], 
the  cily  of  the  sea.  out  of  ibc  hand  of  the  Philistines' 
(o'K^arni  een  tln^  iVniirnN  n^).  It  is  possible  that 
the  writer  of'a  S.8t-6  (Rd)' had  before  him  a  text  of 
I  S.  7 14,  in  which  the  cities  laken  by  the  Philistines  from 
the  Israelites  were  described  as  lying  beiweea  Ekron 
and  Ashdod  (but  6'  iri  'AatiXarot  tut  i.S:ap).  and 
that  he  represented  David  as  having  (with  foreign 
assistance  7)  once  more  recovered  these  cities  for  Israel. 
The  present  writer  suspects,  however,  that  there  has 
been  a  great  misunderstanding  relative  10  the  name  of 
the  southern  people  against  which  both  Saul  and  David 
warred,  and  that  the  true  name  was  not  Peliilim  (Philis- 
tines) but  Sarephfilhlm  (Zarephathiles).  Sec  Saul, 
Zarephath.  This  theory  affects  many  passages  in 
I  and  a  S. ,  and  among  Ihem  1  S.  7 14,  where  we  should 
perhaps  read.  '  And  (be  cilks  which  the  Zarephathiles 
had  taken  from  Israel  were  restored  from  HalDsah  (S^ 
reads  'Ashketon')  as  far  as  Rehoboth.' '  and  a  S.  81, 
where  we  should  not  improbably  read.  ■ .  .  .  David 
smote  the  Zarephathiles,  and  subdued  them,  and  David 
took  the  Maacalhite  legion  ('njyan)  out  of  the  hand  of 
the  Zarephathiles.'  The  latter  view  accords  with 
H,  P,  Smith's  remark  that  '  Metheg-ammah,'  being 
described  as  taken  '  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines.' 
must  have  been  '  some  tangible  possession,  probably  a 
[riece  of  territory.'"     On   the  district   referred  to,  see 

Maacah, 

Bah  of  Ihe  ibnvc  eDiendMlioiul  Eiablc  ui  Id  accounl  lor  MTl 
noun  i;c  and  A'AprDbable  raiding  ehJOH'  Fdvcu-lLcrAtienpb 
to  do]  wiih  the  problenu  t«  the  pnnotaliou  of  WellhauKn, 
Driver,  Klwliimann,  nnd  Kshlci's  iudicioua  nme  (Bit/.  GfJC*. 
3i44/>-  Thi  jugEOIion  of  Whiuhoiue  (^co.*'.,  Feb.  3,  iSi») 
and  Siycc  (Ear/f  Hiil.  Hibma,  414  n.)  that  n}H  ii  the  Baby' 
t,'  11  hATdly  want«d ;  Sayce 


tslhe  • 


r^oX.' 


tmmafi,  'the  rodd  of  the  miunbind '  <*. _, 

not  hAve  ocxnured  agHin  eliewhereT  It  ij  more  nntunil  lo  lup- 
pote  conuplioa.  3rai  and  ,-ion,i  are  two  corrupt  fragmenu  of 
-njJB-T,  T.  K.  C. 

HETHVBAEL  (St^intp).  Gen.l.at  AV,  RV  Ma- 
Unubul:    and  KrthnMUh   (n^nC),  Gen.6></ 

aiff.  1  Ch.  I3.     See  CainiteS,  g  7;  Sethiths. 

HEDNIM,  RV  (AV  Mehunim,  or  Mehunihs,  ex- 
cept in  Neh.  7]i),  a  people,  or  peoples,  of  uncertain 
aflinities,  if  the  name  is  not  due  lo  textual  errors. 

GtdorMih])Dt.aihei  G™(-ru:  E».,  Ki.,  etc.,  ^j«^X  •" 
'wide,  quiet,  undLilurbed '  l.nd  for  llieiXlI^/datroying  Ihe 

Jerahmeel  O^obnlr];  ep  Ham.  K,),  -m^Ac  Mmmfm  ih» 
wnt  found  lhtre'(»RV,>lallawingl{te,  D'nV^t ;  Kl.  O'l'Im  1 
)i»>l<«  [BAll  ■inumlLD.  To  undented 'the  woidi  ■  for 
thai  'Amilekitei'ii  prplnbly^onlr  ■  diuortlon  of  rierahmeel- 


(t  S.  16).    It  now  beconei  ei 

of  w.  30'4i  with  vf.  ^if,  ThoK  ot  ipe  jeruimceiiiei  inai  ata 
Bcap^froBi  Ihe  tbughter  mentioned  in  v.  41  mere  killed  by  die 
SimeoniiB  in  Mi.  Seir.  Tbe  wide,  quiet  land  spoken  of,  to  Ihe 
E-of  the  n>r  (>.!.,  Ihe  WldyJerOr:  Me  GbranX  is  ■ccordini 
10  Buhl  £  of  the  Wgdy  Mlyin.  neat  the  Biyar  Mayin,  or 
wetti  of  M«yin.  which  an  (wo  in  number,  and  have  a  water 
whkh  ii'sweeia>(h(wBlenafIheNile'{MeP*lnter,/>«c>44/' 
tluExedui.-^A  Pouibly.M  Buhl  luggoH.*the  name  Mlyin 
"  -  -'10  oTtbe  ethnic  nnate  Meunlm.  Cp  aha  Ma'te,  ihe 
:pDough(y, 


Some  would  refer  Tn  (hit  coiinec(ian,  (o,  Ihe  MinciBi.    1 

1mbe'r™rin^^™«fl^L'a/.flf,>^'m  Scntioned'ISl 

1  HalD^h  (Ziklag)  and  Keboboth  should  peihou  be  m 
\<hlitlon'and  '  Galh '  in  3  S.  I ».  See  Jasheb,  Book  or 
>|So,  t.g.t  Jofc^»r.TiL6i;  lal  mi*M«:  r^  x»l>«  » 

»AV' wrongly,  '  ihe  habituioni ' ;  Vg.  haHlatsm. 


MIAMIN 

under  a  Minxan  governor.'  According  to  Wi.  this  can  only 
referto(heI>I.AnUuireEiDDW-^i>riind  Ihe  Minzan  caloni« 
in  N.  Anbia  {AOF<i<  «  ijjX  Hommel  abo  builds  a  dKoty 
uponlbuinKiiplioilMAray!.^), 

searching  enough.  0-JlJO  (Meunim),  like  o'WiJO  (Mbonbnih) 
in  Judg.  B37,  u  a  conuplion  of  an  inditiinctly  written  -p^f 
(Amalekilei),  which  was  a  glou  on  Q'^nCnri'  U<™bm«Utti), 

luplion).     Thus  the  Meunim  ;^ive  place  to  the  Amalekitea. 

(J)  In  aCh.  S67  Ultiah  isuid  to  hart  been  victarioui  against 
the  Philiitine.,  the  Arabian!  in  Gui-baal  [7I  (i-M-njJ.'  and  die 
Meunim  (n'^yif.7;^.«./oM|B|,^,™ow[AL]).>  Bm  Spa-nj 
i"  a  corruption  of  WiHT  (JerabmeelX  and  D-llJO  is  (O  be  ei- 


□■liapn;,  RV  '  tome  of  die  Ai 
Moab  and  the  b'ne  Anmon  t. 
geography  of  iCh.  30  u 


u  before 


Butlba 


spoken  of  Jehtsbiii^i's  enemie*  as  Ihe 
b'uA  Mi»ur  and  the  b'n*  Jera^me'tl.  c.TDp  and  D'jDyTO  aro 
both  probably  corruplionB  of  B'SicOITV  O'rahmMHtes).  Sec 
Zll.    (SomeMSSread  D-nvanp;  •  hasi«iMrf>l>li»>ir[ABl, 

(./}  In  Job2ii  Zuru..  'Ihe  Naamathtte'  11  called  in  • 
H(sVnu»  P«r>A»(,  and  in  11 1  etc.,  *  H<>>>iiu>t,  as  if  'Iipp, 
Hommel  (Ex^T  8,79;  AHT  >£>)  fbllowi  S  !  cp  <■},  end. 

((')Tbe  'Maon'of  judg.lOtaiidimuledOee  Maohitbs). 
Gtaier  and  HonuneJt  insist  on  identifying  'Maon'  with  dw 
Hinnni.    Cp  Moore,  yii^i,  iBo. 

(/S  In  I  K.  II  »  Theniui  and  Stade  <C«cA.n)  I  »»)  read  for 
'  Midian  '  '  Maon,'  as  nuking  Ihe  rouM  of  Haded,  iha  young 
Edomilish  prince,  more  inielTigible.  Tbe  whole  section,  hoW' 
ever,  needs  the  most  searching  critlcinn.  '  Fmm  Ihe  dty  of 
Midian'  (u  SUA;  MT  St-  'from  Midian')  should  be  '(sonM 
oO  (be  servanis  of  his  father.'  which  is  a  corrupt  rvpetilion  from 
B.  .,.     So  KIo.  (see  Che.  JQR  11  JSJ  [.8«1,  and  cp  Hadao). 

(f)  The 'childien  of  f the]  Meunim '(D'llVp:  AV  Mbhuniu) 

EiraSjo  Neh.TT"m  lEsd.Sji  MiiAili'.  RV  ^abi)!^  The 
list  being  partly  at  least  artificial  no  great  ttreis  can  be  Laid  on 
(he  lUAe,  which  is  possibly  a  corrupt  fonn  of  JembEne'elin. 
Children  of  captives  (Buhl  and  others)  are  scarcely  nKanl.  lor 
Nedlinim  is  probably  an  expansion  of  Elhanim,  '  Eduuiito.' 
See  Nethinih.  9'%  reulingi  are:  Ezra^so,  iian>v«i>  (fik 
,M«vr..^  (AI.  f»».  (LI:  Neh-Tj.,  M«rr»W.  IB),  w-^-WX 
f>«>F.  |A],  Lasbebn;  lEsd.  fr  31.  fuvri  (BI,»uu»|Ak  (>«>»•* 
[LD-  T.  K.  C 

KEUZAL  bf^VX^).  Eiek,27i9  AV»E',  RV>°I'  Uzal 
(?■"■)- 

»rP-K*tTftp  (3nj  ^,  as  if 'waters  oF  gold '7).  appar- 
ently the  grandfather  of  Mehetabel  (Gen.  3639,  mgzooB 
[AE],  MEZOO  \P\  M&iZOOB  [L]  ;  I  Ch.  1  so,  om.  e"". 
Md.\2&Ai  [L]).      Really,  however,  it  is  a  place-name. 

The  name  has  be«n  fancifully  eiplsined  in  various  ways  by 
the  Kabbins  (cp  Onk.,  Abarbanel),  bul  Is  probably  Oike  Dt- 
ZAHAB)acoiTupiion  of  D'lSE,  Mi^iim— <.(..  ibe  N.  Aiabian  land 
of  Mufri.  which  it  referred  (o  Ihilc*  in  the  liu  of  Edomiie  kingi 
(h>.  J9}7  jo>.  Mehe(abel  ii  called  'daughter  of  Mifrftn  (pxo, 
corrupled  into  Tfe^O),  a  daughler  of  Mi^rim'  (anio^,  where 


>  S»aba  (avi.4>)  speak)  of  (he  UinliH  as  dwelluic  by  die 
Red  Sea.    On  (he  curtcnt  controversy  rclativt  lo  (he  Minzani 

"«*>*«'  i^% rHoni^e?.  Aufiil^\ >9^"('"e"™r.3; 
Sayce,  Cril.  Mtn.  ^jf.  \  bu(,against  Glaser'i  theory.  KC  ZD}itG 
44  sol. 

*  Ki.,  however,  readi  ^pJ-HO— f.t..  Baal'i  Rock  (•  i.l  i* 
WrpM  (which  Lagarde.  however,  ukes  to  mean  Petia  and 
Selal:  Vg.  Am.  Ttrinat).  This  mighl  be  a  title  of  Jebe! 
Madeiah.  ot  (Buhl,  of.  at.  41)  of  the  Iiaditional  Ml.  Hor ;  KL 

I  Schwally  (TA.L2,  TS93,  col,  464)  reads  in  r.7  O'llHfri 
following  Vg.(^*f»i»iiiWi):  cpp.B.  where'Ammoniie>'(MT. 
Vg.)_is  tie  Usually  accepted   r»dbig     SB  has  ).«»:«,  ffAI. 

*  Cp' Greene,  Hrirrni  MitraHm/tem  Eryfl,  368/ 

*  HoBunel,  AifftMu.y,  AHTan- 


.,L,oogle 


MIBHAB 

I  (inaP.  S  5 ;  MtBwA  [BKl.  maBap  [A], 
M&B&&P  [L]).  one  of  David's  heroes  (i  Ch.  lljB).  The 
Dame  is  a  corruplioo  of  '  of  Zobah '  (see  Hagri). 

WBSAM  (O^-ap.  ■  sweel  odour  ■  ?  «aBC4M  [EL](. 
perhaps  to  be  ex|dained  as  '  Basemalh '  [see  a],  or  less 
probably  an  old  error  for  DtPTD,  in  which  case  we  may 
(with  Homroel}  compare  marsitaarii,  an  Arabian  tribe 
menlioaed  together  with  the  Tamudi.  etc.  {Sargon's 
cylinder,  /.  ao.  A'^TW,  146177;  Sprenger,  Gcag.  Arai. 
305).  The  name  may  be  the  same  as  the  namiupamt 
of  Ptolemy. 

\  '  »a;  of  Ishmacl  (Gen.  2S 13,  fuuvni^  [A], ->  1Z>L] ;  1  Ch. 


w  [AD ;  . 


ii  occun  Afcmed  jminediately  before 


ai),  inbaUicuesinwhicI 

had  l^hmMlittT^niltL"  Cp  I'fie  name  "Bi.iwoMiii-^-.e.,"Hma. 
■eliih  lChe.l(Me  Salhah)  ;  see  Gbkealocies  i.,  )  5. 

mBZAB  (1V?D;  M&z&p  [BADEL]),  a  'duke' 
{■al!ip!i)  or  'clan'  {'Oefk)  of  Edom  (Gen.BS*!  1  Ch. 
Isj.  MiBCiLptA],  EAM*H\{L]t-  Eiisebius  and  Jerome 
{OSy>.  27763  137ii)  speak  of  a  large  village  called 
Habsara  (ita^tapa),  which  still  existed  in  Gebalene, 
subject  to  Petra.  Hitzigfon  Is.  316).  however.  idenliAed 
it  with  Bozrah,  which,  like  Mibzar  in  Gen.  Lc,  is  men- 
lioned  with  Teman  in  Am.  1  ii.     See  Bozrah. 

UBZAB  ZOE.the  city  of  0'r-lV?p  "W;  nnrHC 

M&C4>ACCAT     KAI     TUN     TYPIUN     [B],      TTO^EUC 

OXYPWMiTOC  T.T.  [AL]),  Josh.  19:.,  RV*-.  AV  'the 

■      -        ■  "V  ^hc  fcnc«l  cilv  of  Tvre.'     "The  fbun. 


MICA(K;^).  3S.9iietc.  RV.  AV  MiCHA. 

mCAH  (n;>D,  9  ji  :  short  for  MiCHAIAH  [;.i>.]  or 
for  an  ethnic  underlying  this  name  ;   aJ:6]i»a[BAL]). 

I.  A  conlemporary  and  fellow-worker  of  Isaiah  ;  his 
name  is  prefixed  10  the  sixth  of  the  books  of  the  '  Twelve 
Prophets ' '  (see  below).      Of  his  extemal  c 


nothing,  s 


•ihe 


Morasthite'  (Mic.l .  Jer.  26i8;  n{e]ixacai[B.\0].  ;«X"i 
[K  in  Jer.)),  from  his  birth-place  MoRkshf.th -gath 
{q.v. ).  Theslalement  thai  he  prophesied  under  Jotham, 
as  well  as  under  Ahai  and  Heiekiah  (li),  is  probably 
the  remark  of  a  later  writer — the  same  who  made  the 
cbronologicnl  insertions  in  Is.  I1  and  Hos,  1  r,  who 
wished  to  indicate  thereby  that  Isaiah,  Hosea,  and  Micah 
were,  roughly,  contemporary  (Nowack).  The  earliest 
date  at  which  we  know  Micah  to  h.ive  prophesied  is 
in  the  reign  of  Ahai ;  in  I  a  2^  he  foretells  the  destruc- 
tion of  Samaria.  Cp  CiiRONOiXNir  (Table  V,  col. 
797/).  The  threat  against  Jerusalem  in  3ia  was,  how. 
ever,  according  to  Jer.  2SiB^.  pronounced  in  Ihe  time  of 
Heiekiah.  Micah,  or  a  disciple  of  Micah,  may  in  fact 
have  sought  to  preserve  the  prophecy  against  Samaria 
by  working  it  into  a  prophecy  on  (he  kingdom  of  Judah. 
lital  Micah  prophesied  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Manassdi. 
cannot  be  held  to  have  been  rendered  probable  {on  Mic 
6/  sec  Micah,  Book  of,  §  4). 

3.  A  man  of  the  hill-country  of  Ephraim  who  built  a 
shrine  with  objects  of  worship,  and  hired  a  Levite  10 
perform  the  due  services.  The  history  of  the  carrying 
olT  of  both  priest  and  lacra  by  the  tribe  of  Dan  (; .  v. ) 
as  related  in  Judg.  17/  is  supposed  to  come  from  two 
sources,  for  Ihe  analysis  of  which  see  JunoBS,  BOOK  OP, 
iiadrj-o.  17n.  cp  MiCKAlAH.  6/1  iuixatat\S\). 

The  slory  is  evidently  intended  to  account  for  the 
foundation  of  Ihe  sanctuary  of  Dan,  but  has  suffered 
greatly  from  the  manipuhition  of  editors. 
There  is  an  underlying  tradition  which  perhapd  bad  refer 


of  a  eily  in  (be  far  1 
have  been  prooiine 


n  piDbaUe)  nc 


a  the  I 


-ty  lu«1]ii^  Irajditions,  vi 


1  On  tfae  itninie  g1o«  in  i  K.tlaB  whkh  agn 
peninf  diiue  ofMicIz,  see  Mickaiak,  i. 
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^alll|ah,l  cloK  to  which  wu  aa  important  sanctuary  called 
BelbeL  One  venion  t^  Ibe  conqueil  of  t^atO^.  ipCCOTding  la 
Ibjitbeory,  ii  given  in  Gen.  SS  (lee  Shichbm);  uuithei,  in 
judK.1T/  The  iioiy  bisini  with  a  certain  MicalL  •hoH  name 
(see  Mtch  ai  ah)  indkateatia  Jeiahmeclite  oriipn-  HcUvHinthe 
hichUndiofMoimcJerahineeU'Epbtaiin-niBwriltenlbr-Jerah- 
DKeraiin  I  S.  1 1,  KC  Rakathaiu-iophim).  EMng  probably 
Ihe  head  of  a  clan  (cp  Judf.  LSsa),  he  had  (here  a  &anc(uary  of 
hifl  own,  and  when  a  young  man  'from  Zarepbalh  of  Jerabmeel ' 

received  him  ns  hi«  priest.  (Zarepbalh  was  appar^ently  (be 
hradquarten  of  the  clan  of  Mo«es,  known  n  ' Xeviles  ;  lee 
MOSHS,  i  17X  After  Ihis  we  learn  that  the  path  of  thlt  Jerab. 
mHlile  was  crossed  by  a  party  of  Danilea,  who  had  been  Hot 
to  explore  liie  land  of  Mi^^E  on  tile  N'.  AJabian  border ;  (hew 
Daniies  forced  the  young  priejt  to  accompany  them,  to  give 

people  that  dwelt  (herein  ...  in  Misiepluih  (Zirephath)  of  (he 
Miwi(es  (e'.  kt),  ere'  They  captured  and  destroyed  the  city, 
which  'wa>  in  ihe  valley  tha(  belongs  to  Reboboth-  (f.  ity 
Then  Ihey  rebuilt  it,  and  called  its  nanw  Dan,  and  k(  up  there 
Micah'i  graven  itn^e,  with  Ibe  young  Levite.  who  wu  of  (he 
MD«es  clan,  as  (heir  first  pHesl.  The  sanctuary  is  said  to  have 
lasted  until  (he  captivity  of  die  uV^{m.  30  A  See  Shiloh: 
but  cp  Moore's  able  and  acute  atiempl  to  nuike  iba  best  of  Ihe 

3.  b.  Meribbaal  {g-f.):  grandson  of  Jonathan  in 
a  genealogy  of  Benjamin  [j.v..  §  9,  ii.  jS).  iCh.Sj^ 
(WX»  [B]),  9*0.  In  a  S.  9  »  his  name  is  written  »:,-a. 
MlCHA,  Nolethaloneof  his  sons  is  called  ( I  Ch.  835) 
'  Melech,'  which  Ihe  present  writer  has  eipteined  else- 
where also  as  a  distortion  of  '  Jerahmeel.' 
4.  b.Shimei,BReubenite,iCh.tj(^ia|B1K 
c.  b.  UhhI,  a Kohatbiie  Levile;  iCG.ISn  Wx«  [B|,^u 


iAV.    SeeMici 
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Early  ciitidsm  «  ,).  Uier  criticism  (|  3).       - 

Critidsm  in  igS}  ()  al  Present  position  (|  4). 

Bibliography  (1 5X 

Until  recently  the  book  which  bears  the  name  of  Micah 

was  unaffected  by  the  disintegrating  tendency  of  modem 

1    Barlv    '^"'''^'*'"-      Ewald  was  led  by  the  peculiari- 

oiHciim.  ''**  °^  '*^^^-  ^f-  '°  ^'^  """  "'=''  '"'8''* 
conceivably.  Ihough  by  no  means  necessarily, 
be  the  work  of  a  contemporary  of  Micah.  He  also  pro- 
posed a  critical  view  of  chaps.  8/,  which  is  by  no 
means  destitute  of  plau^biliiy,  and  he  held  that  the 
comforting  promise  in  219/  must  bean  inlerpolalion 
from  the  margin.  The  decision  of  questions  such  as 
these,  to  which  others  have  to  be  added,  is  of  consider- 
able imporlance,  not  only  for  our  view  of  the  date  of 
Micah  (on  which  (see  Micah  i..i.}  the  late  editorial  state- 
ment in  the  heading  is  no  authority)  and  of  his  character 
as  a  prophet,  but  also  tor  the  history  of  biblical  religion. 
We  shall,  first  of  all  {%  s),  give  an  exposition  of  the  state 
of  criticism  in  1883.  and  then  (g  3/ )  mention  the  points 
in  which,  since  thai  dale,  Ihe  criticism  of  Micah  has 
taken  steps  in  advance. 

a.  Chaps.  l-3aie(apanfrom2  ia/)awet1-connec1ed 
prophecy  of  judgment.      In  a  majestic  exordium  Yahwi 
himself  is  represented  as  coming  forth 
Ihe  thunderstorm  from  his  heavenly 


a.  CiiUoUm 

tains  of  Palestine,  a 


and  des( 


witness  against  his  people, 
and  as  the  executer  of  judgment  on  their  sins,  f^maria 
is  sentenced  to  destruction  for  idolatry ;  and  Ihe  blow 
extends  also  to  Judah.  which  participates  in  the  same 
guilt  (ch.  ] ).  Whilst  Samaria  is  summarily  dismissed, 
the  sin  of  Judah  is  analysed  at  length  in  chaps.  2  and  3, 
in  which  the  prophet  deals  no  longer  with  idolatry,  but 
with  the  comiplion  of  society,  and  particularly  of  its 
leaders — the  grasping  aristocracy  whose  whole  energies 
are  concentrated  on  devouring  the  poor  and  depriving 
them  of  their  little   holdings,  the  unjust  judges  and 

t  ■  Laish.'  like  '  Lui,'  u,  upon  Ihis  theory,  a  cotrupcioa  oT 
n^Sn,  IjatOtih.    See  Isaac.  |  1 :  Shecheh  ;  ZiKi.Aa. 

3  Read  Trw^  for  i-wn-     l^ira^t  long  ago  declared  that  'tb* 
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priests,  Ihe  hireling  and  gtutlonous  prophets 
war  against  ever;  one  '  that  does  not  out 
mouth'  {35),  but  are  ever  ready  with 
Yahwi's  favour  to  tbdr  patrons,  the  wealthy  and  noble 
sinners  that  fatten  on  the  flesh  of  the  poor.  The  pro- 
[riiet  speaks  with  Ihe  strongest  personal  sympathy  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  peasantry  at  Ihe  hands  of  their  lords, 
aad  contemplates  with  stem  satisfaction  Ihe  approach  of 
the  destroyer  who  shall  carry  into  exile  '  the  luxurious 
sods'  of  this  race  of  pelly  tyrants  (1 16),  and  leave  them 
none  to  stretch  Ihe  measuring  line  on  a  field  in  the  con- 
gregation of  Vahwi  (25).  The  centre  of  corruption  is 
the  capital,  grown  great  on  the  blood  and  wrongs  of 
Ihe  provincials,  the  seat  of  Ihe  cruel  princes,  (he  corrupt 
judges  and  diviners,'  For  their  sake,  the  prophet  con- 
dudes,  Zion  shall  be  ploughed  as  a  field.  Jerusalem 
shall  lie  in  ruins,  and  Ihe  temple  hill  mum  to  jungle 

(S..1- 

The  interna]  disorders  of  tile  realm  depicted  by  Micah 
are  also  prominent  in  Isaiah's  prophecies  ;  they  were 
closely  conneclEd.  not  only  with  the  foreign  complica- 
tions due  to  the  approach  of  the  Assyrians,  but  also 
with  Ihe  break-up  of  the  otd  agrarian  system  within 
Israel,  and  with  the  rapid  and  uncompensated  aggran- 
disement of  Ihe  nobles  during  those  prosperous  years 
when  the  conquest  of  Edom  by  Amaiiah  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  port  of  Elath  by  his  son  (3  Kings  Hjn) 
placed  the  lucrative  trade  between  Ihe  Mediterranean 
and  the  Red  Sea  in  the  hands  of  the  rulers  of  Judah. 
On  the  other  hand  Ihe  democratic  tone  which  dislin- 
guishes  Micah  from  Isaiah  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
Micah's  home  was  not  in  ihe  capital  but  in  an  insignifi- 
cant coimlry  town.'  He  can  contemplate  without  a 
shudder  the  rain  of  the  capital  of  the  aristocracy  because 
he  is  himself  one  of  the  oppressed  people.  Nor  does 
this  ruin  seem  to  him  10  involve  Ihe  captivity  or  ruin  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole  :  the  congregation  of  Vahwi 
remains  in  Judiea  when  the  oppressors  are  cost  out 
(2j) ;  Yahwi's  words  are  still  good  to  those  that  walk 
uprightly  ;  Ihe  '  glory  of  Israel '  is  driven  to  take  refuge 
in  Adullam(lis).'  as  in  the  days  when  David's  band  of 
broken  men  was  Ihe  true  hope  of  the  nation  :  but  there 
is  no  hint  that  il  is  banished  from  Ihe  land.  Thus  upon 
the  prophecy  of  judgment  we  naturally  expect  to  follow 
a  prophecy  of  the  reinlegralion  oi"  Yah«-*'s  kingship  in 
a  better  Israel,  and  this  we  find  in  2  it/,  and  in  chaps. 
if. 

nt  difficulties, 
e  great  differ- 
ences 01  cnlical  opinion.  aia/.  seems  to  break  the 
pointed  contrast  between  2n  and  3i  and  is  therefore  re- 
garded by  some  as  a  gloss,  by  others  {'-g-,  Ewald  and 
Roorda).  less  plausibly,  as  an  example  of  the  false  pro- 
phecies in  which  Ihe  wicked  nilers  trusted.  4/  is  of 
course  much  more  difficult.  It  is  becoming  more  and 
more  feh*  that  411-13  stands  in  direct  contradiction  to 
I9/,  and  indeed  to  3 ■». 

The  last  two  passages  afrec  in  wciiking  of  tlie  capture  of 
taiualcm :  ihe  fini  deciaio  Zion  innobUE,  and  in  capture  an 
rnipmuble  piofuiaiion.    Such  a  Ihougbl  can  hudly  be  Micali'i, 

inglhal  twoquiiediiiinct  aiegei,  tcyanud  by  a  renewal  of  Ih« 


Another  difficulty  lies  in  the  words 'and  thou  shall 
come  to  Babylon '  iniiu.  Micah  unquestionably  looked 
for  Ihe  destruction  of  Jerusalem  as  well  as  o(  Samaria 
in  Ihe  near  future  and  by  Ihe  Assyrians  (I9);   hut. 

1  [On  is,  ihe  tart  of  which  'a  dearly  corrupt,  tte  WRS,  Ptv 
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rver,  Beenu  ntfaer  Esr^fetchcd. 
Cp  Komck,  St.  Kr.,  1884, 
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according  10  Jer.  2617/,  this  was  the  judgment  svbJch 
Hezekioh's  repentance  avrrted.  11  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  words  in  Mic.  410  are  a  later  gloss.'  The  prophetic 
thought  is  that  the  'daughter  (population)  of  Zion' 
ihaJl  not  be  saved  by  her  present  nJers  or  defensi^ 


n  from  her  bulwa 


dwell  in  the  open  field ;  there,  r 
ramparts,  Yahwf  will  grant  deliv< 
enemies.*  This  thought  is  in  precise  harmony  with 
chs.  1-3,  and  equally  characteristic  is  what  follows  in 
cb,  6.  Micah's  opposition  to  present  tyranny  expresses 
itself  in  recurrence  to  Ihe  old  popular  ideal  of  Ihe  first 
simple  Davidie  kingdom  (48),  10  which  he  has  already 
alluded  in  1 15.  These  old  days  shall  return  once  more. 
Again,  guerilla  bands'  (Tij'nz)  gather  to  meet  the  foe 
as  they  did  in  the  time  of  Philistine  oppression.  A  new 
David,  like  him  whose  exploits  in  the  district  of  Micah's 
home  were  still  In  the  mouths  of  the  common  people, 
goes  forth  from  Bethlehem  to  feed  the  flock  in  the 
strength  of  Yahw*.  The  kindred  Hebrew  nalions  are 
once  more  united  to  their  brethren  of  Israel.  The 
remnant  of  Jacob  springs  up  in  fresh  vigour,  inspiring 
terror  among  the  surrounding  peoples,  and  there  is  no 
lack  of  chosen  captains  ('seven  ^epherds  and  eight 
princes,'  fis)  to  lead  them  10  victor)*against  the  Assyrian 
foe.  The  supports  of  that  oppressive  kingship  which 
began  with  Solomon,  the  strongholds,  the  chariots  and 
horses  so  foreign  to  the  life  of  ancient  Israel,  are  no 
more  known  ;  they  disappear  together  with  the  divina- 
tions, the  idols,  the  maiieids  and  ashirds.  The  high 
places,  however,  are  left  untouched.* 

c.  Cbap.4i-4.  Somedifiicult  problemsaresuggested 
by  Mic  4 1-4,  which  (excepting  v.  4)  occurs  in  a  slightly 
modified  form  in  Is.  2 1-4  (cp  Isaiah  ii.,  §  5).  The 
words  have  little  connection  with  the  content  in  Isaiah  ; 
but  whether  we  can  safely  ascribe  them  to  Micah  is 


The  id 


''i^lld^"" 


lie  prophecy 


4,  Chap,  8i-76.  That  chaps.  1-6  form  a  single  well- 
connected  Book  of  Micah,  can  be  held  (WRS,  Proph. 
437).  No  sooner,  however,  do  we  gel  into  chap.  6,  than 
new  phenomena  present  themselves.  Yahwi  appears  to 
plead  with  his  people  for  their  sins  ;  but  the  sinners  are 
no  longer  a  careless  and  oppressive  aristocracy  buoyed 
up  by  dccepiive  assurances  of  Yahwi's  help,  by  pro- 
phecira  of  wine  and  strong  driok  ;  they  ore  bowed  down 
by  a  religion  of  terror,  wearied  with  attempts  to  pro- 
pitiate an  angry  God  by  countless  offerings,  and  even 
by  the  sacrihce  of  the  first-bom.  Meantime  the  sub- 
reign  in  all  classes,  the  '  works  of  Ihe  house  of  Ahab ' ' 
are  'observed'  (worship  of  foreign  gods).  Yahwi's 
judgments  are  multiplied  against  the  land,  and  the  issue 
can  be  nothing  else  than  its  total  desolalion.  All  these 
marks  fit  exactly  the  evil  limes  of  Manasseh  as  de- 
scribed in  a  K.  SI.    Cbap.  7  t-a.  in  which  the  public  and 

I  [So  Kueneti,  Tk.Ti^ai  [iS^'K  Ond.Ki\u,^ou:g;  cp 
Che.  Micah,  .881,  pp.  38/  :  Driver,  Inlr.  («]  319/:  NowBck,  ad 
Ik.  ;  G.  A,  Smith  (TwAw  Pn>fhtli.  1 3M)  Ihinki  thai  Ihe 
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private  conuplion  of  a  hopeless  age  is  bitterly  bewailed. 
obviously  belongs  to  the  same  context.  Mkafa  may 
very  well  have  lived  into  Manasseh's  reign  ;  but.  vriihout 
appealing  to  the  title,  we  can  see  clearly  thai  the  style 
differs  from  that  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  book.  It  is 
Iherelbre  prudent  to  regard  the  prophecy  as  anonymous. 
So  far  at  least  we  may  go  with  Ewald. 

I.  Chap.  77-IO.  With  76,  as  Wellhausen  justly  re- 
marks, the  record  breaks  off  abruptly;  i/v.  j-jo  represent 
Zion  as  already  fallen  before  the  heathen,  and  her  inhabi- 
tants as  pining  in  thedarknessuf  captivity.  The  hope  of 
^on  is  in  future  resloratbn  after  she  has  patiently  borne 
the  chastisement  of  her  sins.  Then  Yahwi  shall  arise 
mindful  of  his  oath  to  the  fathers.  Israel  shall  be  for- 
given and  restored,  and  the  heathen  humbled.  The 
faith  and  hope  which  breathe  in  this  passage  have  the 
closest  affinities  with  the  book  of  Lamentations  and 
Is.  40-S8.  w.  H.  S.— T.  K.  C 

In  revising  the  above  conclusions  the  writer  would 
probably  have  maiie  larger  concessions  to  the  criticism 
...  of  Wellhausen,  whose  edition  of  the  Minor 
™t.T!S™  PfophMs  supplements  (so  for  as  Micah  is 
onMCUm.  concerned)  his  remarks  in  Bleek's  £<«;.(*l 
(1S78),  pp.  435/.  Slade.  100,  would  perhaps  have  re- 
ceived fuller  justice.  For  though  we  painfully  miss  the 
detailed  introduction  to  Micah,  virith  which  some  critical 
scholar,  not  tied  10  the  Massorelic  text,  must  one  day 
present  us.  it  would  seem  that  Stade's  pioneering  work 
is  Ihe  most  important  and  influential  which  has  yet  been 
done  on  this  part  of  the  prophetic  literature. 

There  are  still  no  doubt  representatives  of  a  mediat- 

KOnig,  for  instance,  thinks  it  enough  (Einl.  338)  in 
reply  to  Stade's  remark  that  Mic.  4/  refers,  not  to  some 
ddinite  nation  or  nations,  but  vaguely  to  '  many  peoples' 
to  appeal  to  Is.  89  SS?  Jer,  3i;.  On  these  passages. 
however,  a  keener  criticism  has  much  to  say  which 
KOnig  overlooks.  In  4 10  he  recognises  no  doubt  an 
insertion,  but  somewhat  strangely  assigns  it  to  the  last 
years  before  the  exile.  On  ehs.  6/  he  agrees  with 
Ewald. 


Drive 
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He 


ling  book  of  Micah  is  '  a  collection 
of  excerpts,  in  some  cases  fr^mentaiy  excerpts,  from 
the  entire  series  of  Ihe  prophet's  discourses,'  and  though 
he  admits  that  Ihere  is  much  probability  in  Bwald's  dale 
for  6-76,  he  thinks,  in  accordance  with  Wellhauaen,' 
that  Ihis  does  not  quite  exclude  the  authorship  of  Micah, 

Ryssel  is  entirely,  and  Wlldeboer  and  Elhorst  are  pre- 
dominantly, conservative.  The  theory  of  Elhoisl  is 
ingeniously  novel.  He  accounts  for  the  present  arrange- 
ment or  rather  disarrangement  of  Micah  by  an  elaborate 
theory  respecting  the  transcribers,  who  may  have  had 
before  them  the  prophecies  written  in  columns,  and  may 
partly  have  misunderstood,  partly  have  economised 
space,  and  have  thrown  Ihe  whole  book  into  confusion. 
That  49-14  [Bi]  and  Sa  [9]  are  post-exilic,  even  Elhorst 
frankly  admits.  Kuenen,  the  greatest  of  Dutch  critics, 
agrees  with  Ewald  as  10  8i-76  ;  77-30  he  holds  10  be 
probably  exilic,  and  2ii/.  to  be  an  exilic  inlerpolalion. 
So  too  ihe  passages  46-3  11-73  and  &11-14  in  their  present 
form  are  held  to  be  exilic  and  post-exilic ;  but  4 1-4 
Kuenen  regards  as  pre-exilic,  though  not  the  work  either 
of  Micah  or  of  Is-iiah, 

We  now  pass  to  Ihe  consideration  of  the  doubtfiil 
passages  in  Micah  from  the  point  of  view  indicated  in  the 


4,  FnMitt 
position  of 
oriUoUin. 


licle  ISALAH  |ii.).      To  draw  01 
the  argument  from  phraseoli^y  and  ideas 


would  be  ? 


engthy 


/,  however,  be  hoped  that  the 
intrinsic  proltabllily  of  the  results  here  given  will  com- 
mend them  to  readers,  Kusiers  has  treated  of  Ihe 
phraseologyof  6i-e9-i6  7r-6j-jcpin  Ti.T2'J^/.  aj=/. 
Such  arguments,  however,  will  in  future  have  10  take 
1  Wetlhuu-vn.  however,  feels  a  dlHicullv  in  assigning  to  Micah 
ihe  eMpresiionjii'n-IB  Q'lau  ri'M  C"-  4)  and  .-n.T  fiipt*  (o.  5). 
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parononuisias  (sec  /Qfi  10  573-5aX  H«ni  hardly  more  worthy  of 
Micafa  ih«i  Is.  IO11I-31  ii  woTitay  uf  luiah.  ll  is  plaunble  to 
refer  ibe  passage,  not  indeed  to  the  line  of  Senrucherih.!  but  to 
ui  editor  or  auppleiDcntet,  of  lilenuy  nlher  than  DTOphelic  gifu. 
in  thcp»t-«j(i1icperiod.  when  Ihe  outrages  of  Ibe  Edomiles  went 

(i)2iio.    These  pusa^s  do  nol  fil  inio  ihe  contexi,  and 
ptobablv  come  from  some  olbet  writing  (Ruben).      Ho,  too, 

(c)2ii/:    This  passage  presupposes  the  Exile  and  the  Dis- 
persion, and  presents  phraseological  resemblances  10  exilic  and 

foi  one  which  wu  either  too  strongly  eipreued  to  please  Ihe 
lale  editor,  or  had  become  lUeEible. 

(dytsiii.  SuperAuous  and  unimjxjnant.  See  Nowack, 
it)  It  is  hardly  pi»sible  that  the  original  colledion  of  Micah's 
pro^ieciefl  closed  with  the  short  prophecy  of  the  desolation  of 
JerusaJeiDljiaii,  and  ibequeUioil  arises  whet  tier  fraements  of 
the  trueconclusionof  Micah  may  not  be  iiaberlded  incnaps.4/ 
which  in  their  present  form  are  clearly  luiI  the  work  of  Micah, 
or  indeed  of  any  single  wriier, 
divided,    Noinck  ihinki  that  4  9  to 

d^t  propel  would  cenainly  bedc^ .  .  ^ „,  ..-,-, 

all  post -exilic  insertions ;  p(sBiblvfi94  wereori£inallyconn«ted 

wuHm.     To  the  presSTwriKr,  howe--   ■■-— ■-  -' 

jflicicndy  firm  ti 


,oT\in 


In  the  sludy  of  Micah,  as  elsewhere,  the  next  step 
forward  will  have  to  be  taken  by  critics  who  are  nol 
afraid  to  attempt  the  correction  of  the  traditional  text, 
Voli  has  already  suggested  that  69-14  [10-15]  in  its 
original  form  may  have  described  how  Vahwi's  anger 
people  of  Judah  showed  itself  in 


thedi 


nofih 


,s(cp 


Hos,  34)  which  had  assumed  a  form  dis_ 
and  that  it  is  the  natural  sequel  of  49-1011 14  [5  >]■  This 
suggestion  appears  to  be  right ;  only  the  connected  pas- 
sage should  be  said  10  begin  at  48,  and  does  not  include 
II.  14  (revised  text),  and  we  cartnot  safely  say  that  any 
pari  of  it  is  the  genuine  work  of  Micah.  It  is  quite  true 
thai  Micah  may  conceivably  have  spoken  of  a  siege  of 
Jerusalem  ;  but  Ihe  description  in  iS-xoa  69-14  [10-1;] 
may  be  post-exilic,  even  as  the  text  now  stands,  and 
must  be  so,  if  it  is,  as  we  think,  corrupt  in  certain  im- 
portant points  (on  I/.  R  see  Opheu).  On  an  improved 
textual  basis  we  can  alBrm  with  much  probability  that 
some  post-exilic  writer,  looking  back  on  the  Babylonian 
invasion,  described  in  the  style  of  prediction,  how  the 

of  the  Jews  much  more  than  those  of  the  Chaldaans*) 
came  against  Jerusalem,  and  carried  away  some  of  its 
inhabitants  as  captives,  and  how  the  civil  and  religious 
system  of  Judah,  which  was  permeated  with  folsehood, 
was  destroyed.  From  what  context  this  passage  was 
taken,  we  know  not.  The  editor  who  placed  it  in  the  book 
of  Micah  appears  to  have  soitght  lo  correct  the  severity 
of  its  tone.  This  he  did  by  so  transforming  69-14 
[10-15]  as  to  make  it  a  prophecy  of  religious  regeneration 
and  also  of  judgment  on  heathen  nations,  and  further, 
by  inserting  410^-14,  and  64/  {3/],  which  lell  how  the 
Jews,  while  on  Jerahmeelite  soil,  will  be  delivered,  and 
bow  the  Ishmaelite  plunderers  will  suffer  a  crushing 
blow  at  Zarephath.'  Henceforth,  whenever  a  raid  is 
attempted  by  Ishmaeliles,  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
leaders  to  leialiaie  on  the  invaders. 


1  Cp   Smend,    K,l.-grici 

*  Read  probably  in  1 151 
Lm)  shall  tbe  gloi^  of  IstD 


^0je^eeI(n^^_unlo^Ad^^ 


he  exegesis,  cp  Qiivei  (.Ejiteiilor.  it&ji,  ^]-:69^  who 
E  king  to  be  the  Messiah.  The  parallelism,  however, 
jiotherview<theking  =  Yahwi;cpls.6Si3jer.Bl8,tf:), 


SoNoi 

J^h™Jl( 
*  '  At  Zarephath '  (ncrtvs)  h"  becor 


ibably  occur  in  Ihe  Psalter. 


vGoogle 
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(fii3[9  4D  f^  preditlion  of  the  M«Sj 
Evidenily  s  laKr  gloss,  nffinniiig  ih 


5  »  !?pjri«i1ic  a 


-in  nuyhm  u.  ».««». 
H  NowBck). 

(/)  fli-8  9-i«.  and  7i-fi  are  generally  grouped  to- 
gelher,  and  are  by  some  assigned  (togrther  with  Ij-io) 
to  the  time  of  Majiasseh  ;  Ihe  complainu  In  69^  and 
7i^  of  fnr-reaching  moral  corruption,  and  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  'godly  men'  [7s),  the  reference  lo  the 
'slaiuies  of  Omri '  and  '  all  the  works  of  the  house  of 
Ahab'(6r6),  and  to  the  practice  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
firstborn  {6-}}  have  been  held  to  poini  lo  this  date  ;  but 
the  pnss^es  ought  nol  lo  be  grouped  together. 

I.  fl  i4  il  in  thfl  optimiatic,  rhemrical  lone  of  Deulemnomy 
(ep  Dl  »«  6^9  lOia/X  uid  m»y  filly  bt  grouped  with 
K.81B.16I0.17)  imd.p.rh.M  Wj-.s.  wd  I,L*a«-«.  Hi.. 
IIKrvy  mlber  llun,  in  (he  full  »n»  of  the  word,  ft  propbelic 

Zuephathita and  the  Jvrjthine«lito(=ilie  Phlliaiinei  and  the 
Amalckilet}  which  moil  piohiMy  occun  in  l!4>  lavsurt  this 

Yiew.    TbepaiMBe  nnnlMiely'^-- ' ■■ " 

-     - '^'-"ycloKd 


«Jer= 


Hie  reference  lo  the  mos 
be  u  purely  rhetorical  u 

Vihwi  would  hui 


'ofPi81i;[i( 


Vfthwi  would  tiave  drlivrrcd  hit  people  from  the  Arahiank 
fraud  tlian  nuny  of  Ihe  pnltni.     The  obccure  ptiniKI  inc.  iS, 


le  DIllH,  End  3KnK  ihould  be  ^Kcrn'.    The  pHlmilU 


i^  iJ^^Lfi^  <ep  l^d  tP/i.  ■ 
(/)  77-«— WehaveseenalrradylSa, 
isdistinctlypost-exilicaffiniiies.  The ' 
Babylon,  for  there  is  I 
"     Babylon.      Nor  is 


the  ]e« 
world 
KLPr. 
MT.      The  ■! 


genei 


1    (Gies 


149) ;  this  view  di 


1,  gives 


by  the  mocking  question.  'Where  is  thy  God'  (Ps. 
42jio79.o)— (./.,  the  people  of  N.  Arabia;  the  Jerah- 
meeliles  or  Edomilei  (see  PsALMS,  g  a8). 

In  V.  t3  wt  ibould  probably  read,  '  In  that  day  IhoM  Ihu  uc 
left  of  thee  <<n*t'l)  ">"'■■  come  (roin  lihnuel  and  the  cilia  of 
r.,  the  Jews  who  are  in  N, 


Hi»ur  10  the  river  (Euphtut 
Arabia  and  by  the  Euphrates 


And  in 


ihal  I  hasten 


nel)  i>  prot 


eII  nol '  in  the  forest  in  Ihe  midH  of  Ctrmel,'' 
but '  in  Arabia,  in  the  midst  of  Jtrahnnel.'  The  putage  remind: 
us  of  Lvn.  6  where  in  v-  5,  according  lo  the  motl  probable  read 
ings,  the  Mi^tet  and  ihe  Ishjnaelites  (/.f.,  the  N.Arabian*)  an 
fepreientcd  as  the  opprBssors  of  th«  Jews  (see  Lamentations 
I  7 ;  and  cp  PsAt.us>    Il  now  becomen  impotuble  to  think  o 


1. 3?j);  B 


1  Nole  n^lKEf  in  alt  these  paj 
3  '  1  tenl^before  you  Moui,  Aarr 

(8}).  Probably  D-TOl  p:)K  ,-WO-nH  »n^  SjSj 
boih  cornipiions  of  D-SHOmt  OTHri*  or  d-ai 
mfta  comes Jiy  IranspoHiion  fromjrjjnic-    *4 

irnlory)  of  the  At 
irAiEh" 


Gilead  an 

iesthrechl, 

,«<)i.ve.y 

ShiiiimunioCilgal' 

d  therefore 
land  of  Mi;rim, 


md  I  defisted  before  Ihee  Ihe  Zarepbathil 

n>'('ihePhilist' "-"-  •—'-'- 

tble  expUnaEionft  L. . ,  —  _..- -„„. 

•  G.  A.  Smith  (437)  omits  Sena  "nna  "IIF'  >=  '•i'  nanslaiion,  but 
■  '    riling  ^onelike  a  Ihi  of  jangle  in  the 


amed  ft™,  chapa^  L 
ened  and  appended  p 


■kri/t,  Bd.  i.,  iBsi :  Bd. 

0.  Utaratura.  MtU  dti 


land.'    Yet  if  Baihan  and  Gilead  nr 


to  (1887)'     I 

.=,,  =,i.>»;™^     Kue.  W<.,f.(I „, 

Jji;  Ond.<^  :(ieS9)3M-3te;  Dr.  /K/nW.W  3aj-j]4  ;  KS.  EinL 
3>r-M"i  WildtWr,  i«ttntKiw'r(iB9i),i74.^,  fio, 'Michaen 
Jeiaia';    Co.   Efnll^j,  rSB  «  ;   Sla.  ZATW\   (1B81)  161  «   8 

?.e8,).«,:4(.B8^^>9.^-'  ■■-      ■■  ■       — 

SriSSiilyTfe^i^of  Ell 
(1891};  Pont, 'Mlcha-stui 
iSB9,pp.  436^:  1891,  PI 


f^in"*" 


;  Now,  i^.  4377  k;  Kotters,  'De 
Micha,'  7-*.rS7  (189J)  a«.-4 
)  ;  Elhoisl,  Difrtfk,  nox  Micka 
•  Tluol.  StMdilit,  1B88,  pp.  835^  I 

: ;  Kue.  in  Ehidtt  dtditii  i  M.  It 
iB  :  J.  Taylor,  Thi  M>ut.  Ttit 
'u^dBqi);  Aubta.Cn'ic'Jff 
1I3-1.  J}/);  VfUS.  Frofh.  4V 
see  below  (4).     See  nl»  lie  pre. 

see  above  (1);  Ooit, 


iMoHografkM  ami  nstts. — Caspari,  see  above  (i);  Ooit, 
7-S(iB7i>5o./:(onMic-B.)i  6^1)17'^ (on Mu:.4i.s): 
Kue.  7-*.rB,s/^(on  6.);  de  6oeje  and  KSe.  Tk.Tf,^nff. 
(on  4l-s):  Giesibrecht,  Btilr.  Ii«-130 ;  Smend,  Xti.-grut.l'l, 
a3j,n.e;  WRS,/'™M,<iSa3)ja7.^;cpInirod.  loanded.;  Dr. 
£x/H.  1B87*,  3«'-»6i)  (on  Mic.S7  u^.);  Voli,  Oil  vtrtxil. 
JakwHrsfktIit  (1897),  63.67. 

4.  C^>n«*raW«.-Pocock  (1677);  Pusey  (i86o)l  RoonU 
(1669);  Reinke  (1874);  Che.  (1881;  Cambr.  Bible);  Wellh. 
(A-/./'™^|l),iS9.,  very  good;  CI  [.Ml,  iKkaamore  thorough 
revision  of  the  text);  GASm.  AMAw/'re/tAi/j,  1  (1896)  jjs.^  ; 
Now.  Kl.  Pr^.  in  HK  (1S9S)  iSs.^  (thorough,  but  in  textual 

w.  K.  s.— T.  K.  C,  I  3  ;  T.  K.  C  SS  I.  3/ 

mCAIAH  (n;3^),  a  K.  22ii  etc.  See  Michaiah. 
For  3  Ch.  I3i  see  Maacah  ii.,  3. 

HtCHA,  RV  Mica  (bQn^,  abbrev.  from  in;)^,  see 
Michaiah  ;  MMivi  [BNAL]). 

I.  SanafMei^ibaBC»h(9  5.»ii).    SeeMicAH,!. 

1.  A  Levile  signatory  10  the  covenant  (see  EziA  l,  1 7),  Neh. 
10ii{ii1(om.  BM'). 

J.  A  Levite  in  list  of  inhabitants  i^  Jousalem  (B»A  ib,  I  ]  \h\ 
|T;lT]a>,TCh.DT;Neh.Ili7(«iaX'IB>'D=iCh.»i3,cpNeh. 
Ilaa(«^.™ll,-]X     See  Michaiah  (6). 

4.  AvirficAH,  father  of  Oiiai,  Judith  Bis  (xeifu  [AS. 

mCHAEL  ('JSJ'P  ;  mCgIhamA  [BAFI.]). 

The  name  occurs  frequently,  but  only  in  post.exilic 
writinp.  If  it  was  always  pronounced  Ml-cha-Cl,  il  was 
doubtless  taken  to  mean  '  Who  is  like  El' (cp  D(.S8s«. 
and  see  gj  34.  38) ;  to  the  auihor  of  Daniera  visions  it 
must  have  meant  this.  We  must  nol,  however,  suppose 
that  either  this  writer,  or  P,  or  Ihe  Chronicler,  or  any 
olher  post-exilic  wriler,  coined  ihe  word  as  an  expression 
of  monotheistic  faith.  All  that  lale  writers  did  was 
gently  lo  manipulate  an  ancient  ethnic  name  so  as  (O 
suggest  the  uniqueness  of  their  God  (see  MichaIAH). 

il  explained  as  a  popular  corruption  of  Jerahmeel. 
I.  An  Aiheriie,  £ther  of  SaTHUit  (j.p.l  (Nu.  II 1^    Other 

IncludingAhi.lmrah,  Arab,  Honniel,  and  especially  Malchibi,. 
s,  3.  Two  Cadite.  (i  a.  6  ij,  ("x-t*  lU  uX  On  D.  14  »ee 
*.  A  name  in  ihc  genenlogy  of  Asaph  (1  Ch,  A40  {35I).    Note 

5.  Clirahiah,  DflsiachartiCh.ri).  In  the  nme  genealogy 
note  the  names  Rephaiab  wid  Jerttl,  also  distortions  of  Jecahmeel. 

6.  b.  Berah  in,«  genealogy  of  Benjamin  (.Ch.  8  .>.;?:  X  which 

SI'oh'am.     CpBEKTAMl"|o,  ITifl. 

7.  A  Manaisiie,  one  of  David's  winion  (tCh.lt  loX  Note 
in  same  verse  the  Mauassile  name  '  Elihu.'  another  distonion  of 
Jerahmeel  (>cc  Job  [Book}.  I  9).    Cp  Davio,  I  II  a.  iii. 

8.  Anlsi.chiite.falh.^of6M.lUH.a.l7ie^,«.,XlB». 

The  fonns  uftraiiX,  tLiaw^,  if  cotrecl,  presuppose  the  read- 
ing '  Mishael.'^  Michael,  however,  is  prol»>bIy  correct ;  a  variant 
(in  Ihe  same  verse)  is  Jehiel.  Both  Michael  and  Jehiel  come 
from  Jerahmeel ;  MuiHAm-f^.p.)  has  a  dilTertot  origin, 


.,L,ooglc 


1  iiu.Y»n,  I.ZJ11  DO  uux>4>>  irtu-l  MO.  Sj4  W'tX"**" 
lD.onl.AJ).     SME:il(Ai.,il,Sl;0.)''^ 

II.  Michael,  one  of  Ihe' chief  princes'  (o-ilrtrCT  0-j»n, 
Dan,  lOij),  or  -the great  prince'  {it.  12i.  Svif,; in ;' 6 
i  dTTcXoi  j  ft'rat,  '  Ihe  great  angel ' ).  the  name  given 
to  the  guardian  angel  of  Israel  (cp  Dan.  lOn.  'your 
prince,'  and  12i,  '  Michael  .  .  .  stands  for  [supports) 
those  belonging  to  thy  ftopW  ;  cp  Enoch  20  j).  In  this 
character  he  is  referred  lo  as  opposed  to  the  prince- 
angels  of  Persia  and  Greece  (Daii.  10 13  »).  Possibly 
be  is  referred  lo  in  Mai.  3i,  'Behold.  I  send  mine 
aitgil,  and  he  shall  prepare  the  way  before  me.'  and 
Bar.67  (Ep.  of  Jer.),  'for  mine  angel  is  with  you' 
(<-.*.,  with  Israel). 

Probably  enough  Ihe  later  meaning  of  Michael  was 
the  most  inHuenlial  reason  for  the  name  given  to  Ihit 
archangel.  However,  another  reason  may  also  have 
had  weight— viz..  that  (if  the  present  writer's  theory  of 
Is,  29i  Mic.  4e  [see  Lo-RUHAMah,  Ophel,  and  cp 
CHI.  Bii.]  be  accepted)  an  early  name  of  Jerusalem, 
known  to  Isaiah,  was  'JerahmeeL'  When,  through 
Babylonian  and  Persian  influence,'  names  were  given 
lo  Ihe  angels,  it  was  natural  that  the  four  greatest 
should  receive  names  representing  Ihe  name  jerahmeel, 
which  had  once  been  borne  by  Jerusalem  and  which  was 
still  dear  10  an  important  section  of  the  Jerusalem  com- 
■nunlly  (see  Perkk,  adj!n.\.  It  is  a  remarkable  proof 
of  the  unwillingness  of  the  psalmists  to  encourage  inno- 
vations that,  just  as  there  is  no  Satan  in  the  Psalter,  so 
there  is  no  trace  of  any  angelic  name,  though  the  idea 
(also  late)  of  patron  angels  of  oatioas  Is  not  wanting  (see 
Ancels.  f  4,  with  Dote). 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  name  of  the  opponent  of 
Michael  is  not  given  In  Daniel's  vision  (Dan.  IO13  12i). 
In  Rev.  12,  however  (a  chapter  of  non-Christian  origin, 
see  Apocalypse,  %  41),  Michael  and  his  angels  are 
introduced  lighting  on  behalf  of  the  heavenly  ones 
against  '  the  great  dragon,  the  old  serpent,  who  is  called 
iiifftiKtt  and  i  oertrM  '  [v.  g).  In  the  Babylonian  myth 
the  heavenly  representative  was  Ihe  light  god  Maiduk. 
and  In  the  Ftook  of  Job  and  elsewhere  Israel's  God  Vahwi 
takes  Marduk's  pliux  (see  Behemoth,  Dragon),  The 
transcendency  of  the  divine  nature,  however,  seemed  to 
the  writer  of  Daniel's  visions  to  require  that  Yahwi 
should  be  represented  by  his  arcbangeL 

In  Jewish  theosophy  Michael,  who  is  sometimes  desig- 
nated etnntnUH,  iriTparm,  plays  an  Important  part.  He 
is  the  chief  and  greatest  of  the  four  great  angels  ; '  he 
tiands  at  the  righi  hand  of  Ihe  Almighty  {.ifidr.  Rai. , 
Nu,23i),  and  Is  frequently  opposed  to  Sammael,  the 
enemy  of  (jod.  Tradition  connected  him  with  many 
incidents  in  tbe  history  of  Moses  and  especially  with  his 
burial  (cpTarg..  Jon.  on  Dt,  846,  Stidr.  Rat.  11);  and 
the  altercation  betw<.-eti  this  archangel  and  the  devil, 
who  claimed  Moses'  body,  on  ibe  ground  that  he  bad 
murdered  the  Egyptian  (Ex,  2u),  related  in  the  As- 
mmpHo  Mosis,  chap,  14  (cp  Apocalyptic,  %  59).  is 
alluded  to  in  Jude  9,'  According  lo  Kohut  {.JUd.  Angel. 
94)  Michael  is  parallel  to  Vohumanft.  -Ahuin's  first 
masterpiece,'  one  of  the  Zoroaslrian  Amesba.spentas  or 


r,  LQken,  E'W'' tTitJiuUli^).        T.  K.  C 

(rtjlp).   iCh.24s4y.   AV,   RV   MiCAH 


mCHAIAH,  KV  MiCAlAH  (H,*^^  nos,  3.  6  /.. 
W;j'Pnos.  4/,  and  abnormally  ln'JT>  noS.  i,  3.  cp 
MiCAH,  a;    nd[E]iXMM:  [MtAQ]}.    'ihe  name  has  a 


amtA,  j6i,  At-,  rsMx,  48,  it  isuld  ihm 
Uriel,  ind  5uiief(cp^uRiEL^  Kaphael. 
.bSouil^rr™aS..Va;c^«,  ""^  "" 


ethnii 


e  Jer 
s.  however,  attached  ^ 


i   Ml 


i  [f.v.]  it  is  properly 
tions  of  the  tribal  or 
AH,    MiCHA).      Later 


e  Michael)  ; 


(Adad).  'Who 
i.TS-D,  wherever  il  is  ui 
limes,  is  probably  incori 
an  editor.  It  is  worth 
■  nun  of  Mt.  Ephraim ' 
calehu)  only  inw.ii 


of  the  peerlessness  of  Yahwi 
very  probable,  loo,  Ihflt  some  of 
Uiose  wno  used  the  name  Mlchaiah  (without  a  final  -u) 
were  reminded  by  il  of  the  uniqueness  of  their  God. 
Thus  viewed,  il  resembles  (as  Schiiider  long  ago  pointed 
oul)'  the  Assyrian  name  Mannu-ki-ilu-rabu  ('Who  is 
like  the  great  God?'),  lo  which  Mannu.ki-Ramman 
1, '  may  be  added.  The  form 
with  reference  to  pie-exilic 
t — i.e.,  the  final  1  is  due  to 
iiicing  thai  the  name  of  Ihe 
'  in  Judg,  17  is  called  in;rD  (Mi. 
elsewhere  he  is  called  Micah  ;  also 
only  occurs  twice— in  the  late 
Book  oT  Chronicles  (a  Ch.  13i  I??) — and  that  in  one 
of  these  passages  (aCh.  13 1)  it  corresponds  to  Ihe  ,1^ 
(Maachah)  of  i  K,  15a  3  Ch.  11  aaff.  Now  npi)  is  prob^ 
ably  the  original  of  Micah  and  of  Micaiah ;  and 
Micaiahu  or  Micaiehu  (?)  is  a  pious  Jew's  expansion  of 
Micaiah.  ■  Maacah  '  itself  is  probably  a  corroption  of 
"Jerahme'el."  For  a  good  statement  of  the  i^inary 
view  it  is  enough  to  refer  to  Gray,  ///'A'  157. 

1.  b.  Imlah,  a  prophet  who  was  constilted  by 
Jehoshaphai  with  regard  to  the  projected  battle  against 
the  Syrians  at  Ramoth-Gilead,  arid  for  his  unfavour- 
able answer  was  imprisoned  (t  K.22S.iS  iCh.lS7-37. 
ii.  v.S  ins-o,  Kl.).  The  interpolation  of  words  from 
Ihe  opening  of  the  Book  of  Micah  in  i  K.22aSJ  (BL 
om.),  aCh.l8i7,  indicates  that  he  was  sometimes  con- 
founded with  Micah  Ihe  Morasthiie  (see  Micah.   i). 
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doubts  as  10  the  origin  of  J^ioshapbnl's  contemporary. 

he  is  called  ben  Imlah  ;  now  Imlah  may  be  very  plausiUy 

regarded  as  a  corruption  of  Jerahmeel  (.1^'  (rom  ^Motri'). 

1.  Fwher  of  ACHBOK  (v-c).  aK.Mii     ' 


H  («<>^ 


A     His 


...       ,      .  i.uidlikclhuof 

Jcnhmecl,    Cp  Pehi,  aJJim. 

a.  b.  GcmitnAh,  wbo  was  present  when  B«ruch  read  the  roll 
oOeremiahner.tS  11.13),  Hf  too  was  probably  a  I cnhmcelile. 
'<feiiiiariab'bai,  lilw  Gemalli  and  Gamaliel,  probably  grown  oul 

(i^.lTj).    'The  leader  of^e^UnTir ^.|^1  (fiom  Ben- 
Jerahne'elV    Thu  Micaiah,  loo,  wai  evidently  a  Jenhmeelitc 
;.  gCh.iai.    See  Mjiacah.  }/ 

6.  b,  Zjwctir.  a  namt  in  an  Asaphlte  genealogy  (Neh.  IS  35^ 

7,  A  priest  in  dte  proce«iion  at  ibe  dedication  of  ibe  vail  (lee 
Ezra,  ii..  |  13/X  Neh.lSjr  (BK-A  om.).  AmonE  his  com. 
ponioiH  are  Malchijah  and  Elam,  both  comipiioni  orjeiahniHl, 

The  remark  made  al  the  eod  of  ifae  article  Refhaiah  (f.v.) 
aeemiiobcfullyjuiiiGed.  t.  ICC. 

UCHAL  ih^^.  i  741.  'power'?  or,  like  AbihaU 
[see  below]  a  corruption  of  Jerahme'el ;  O  mcAxO^  ■ 
/teXxo^  '  S.I817  [A  once],  tu\xap\  i  Ch.l6>9  [■]- 
i.t..  ftaho  [cp  Pesh.]  =  i'WMTV),  younger  daughter  of 
Saul,  if  Ihe  statement  in  i  S.  1 4  49  is  correct  (see  MeBah). 
and  wife  of  David,  How  she  loved  the  youthful  David 
and  became  bis  wife  without  purchase-money  {m&tar), 
as  Saul's  recognition  of  his  prowess  ( i  S,  1 8 » ^ ;  see 
below);  how  by  craft  she  saved  his  life  (iS.lBn^); 
bow  for  a  lime  David  and  Micbal  were  parted 
(t  S.26+1) ;  '  how  ai  a  later  lime  David  demanded  her 
from  Abner  or  Ishbosheth,  and  Palli,  her  husband, 
had  to  send  her  back  (a  S.  3 13-16);  how  she  mocked 
David  for  taking  pari  in  a  sacred  dance  (a  S.  tiiia-t}}, 

I  rHeAsi.-Bai.  Krillmtkri/lin.  iitIiSti). 

1  The  sialeoient  in  1 S,  1}  44.  even  if  unhislorkal,  in  valuabl* 
■TchiBologically.  It  may  be  Illuiuraled  by  a  severe  law  of 
andeni  %ypl.  referred  lo  by  GTenfell  and  Hunt  (pxyrkyntllH 
Papyri,  \,,\  which  permilted  ■  father  to  uke  away  hii  married 
'  lughler  from  a  huiband  who  displeased  him.     Tbil  law  «ra> 
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MICHSAS 

vru  well  known  lo  the  later  tradiiioa  (see  David. 
Saul),  ll  is  not  difficult,  however,  to  see  that,  from 
tbe  romanltc  and  idealistic  tendency  inherent  in 
popular  tradition,  the  mamiige  of  David  with  Saul's 
daughter  has  been  placed  too  early.  It  was  only  at 
Hebron  that  Michal  became  David's  wife,  and  the 
marriage  had  (he  purely  political  object  of  uniting  tbe 
tribes  of  Israel  and  the  clans  of  Jtidah.'  It  was  also 
only  at  Hebron  that  Michal  bore  David  a  child — vii. , 
Ithream  (s  S.  8;),  whose  mother's  name  in  a  S.  is 
corruptly  given  as  Eglah.  Tbis  Itkrbam  (f.v,)  seems 
to  be  the  Jerimoth  of  a  Ch.  11  iB.  where  his  mother's 
name  is  given  as  Abihail  (read  'Abihail.  daughter  of 
Saul').  The  existence  o(  this  son  of  Michal.  however, 
was  apparently  unknown  to  the  writer  of  iS.  Sis,' 
where  il  is  slated  that  '  Michal,  bath  ^ul,  had  no  child 
unto  tbe  day  of  her  death, '  Later  generations  seem  la 
have  been  surprised  not  to  hear  of  children  of  David  by 
Michal,  who  (if  '  Eglah  '  is,  like  '  Michal,'  a  corruption 
of  Abigail  =  Abihail)  must  have  taken  precedence  of  all 
David's  other  wives  (' David's  wife'  is  her  description 
in  aS.Sj).  Ad  occasion  for  David's  supposed  dislike 
of  Michal  was  therefore  invented.  In  the  unpleasing 
Story  in  a  S.  S  ifi  90-13  David  takes  up  the  same  altitude 
(rf  a  defender  of  an  ajieieni  but  (lo  some)  ofiensive 
religious  custom  as  is  taken  by  Samuel  in  i  S.  IS.  On 
Michal's  true  name  see  further  SAUL,  g  6  ;  on  her  'five 
sons'  (3S.219),  see  McrAb  ;  and  on  the  name  of  her 
second  husband,  see  Merab,  Phalti. 

TbcIaleneuDf  thoIDiy  in  i  S.  1S3;-17  il  Eenmlly  ihoUfht 
lis  refetewt  to  Iht  jilTiIf  of 
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mCHEAB  {MicAta).  4  Esd.  1 39.     See  MtCAH,  1. 

■ICHHABH,  KiohiqaB  in  Ezra  2>;-Neb.  73i- 
lEsd.Gai  MACA1.0N  {PIJ^p.  D92O,  M4xle)MAC 
1  R.f»«.«.  [B«^'AL)  ;  in  I  Esd.  Bai  [ckImaka- 
itfSSStoS.  \"''  [BA].  M*K«M  [L]).  the  scene 
Biui  UI.IUUW.  ^f  ^^^  ^j  ij^^  ^^1  striking  episodes 
in  OT  history  (i  S.  H,  see  Saul,  g  s),  was  a  place  in 
Benjamin,  about  9  R.  m.  N.  of  Jerusalem  (05  23047 
140s).  Though  it  did  not  rank  as  a  city  (Josh.  183t/.  ), 
Michmasb  was  recolonised  after  the  exile  (Neh.  II31 ; 
>uix<iM<»  [BK'A]).  and.  Tavoured  by  the  possession  of 
excellent  wheat  land  (Mishna,  Men.  81),  was  still  a 
very  large  village  (Kaxjun)  in  the  time  of  Eusebius. 
The  modern  Muljmfis  is  quite  a  small  place.*  [Conder 
found  large  stones,  a  vaulted  cistern,  and  several  tough 
nek  tombs.] 

The  historical  interest  of  Michmasb  is  connected  with 
the  strategical  importance  of  the  position,  commanding 
the  N.  side  of  the  Pass  of  Michmash,  which  made  it 
the  headquarters  of  the  Philistines  and  the  centre  of 
their  forays  in  their  attempt  to  quell  the  first  rising  under 
Saul,  as  it  was  also  at  a  later  date  the  headquarters 
of  Jonathan  the  HasmonEean  (i  Mace.  973;  naXMtuI 
[V»]).  From  Jerusalem  to  Mount  Ephraim  there  are  two 
main  routes.      The  present  '  '  ■     ■  ■  • 
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'oids  il 


Pass  of  Michmash  altogether.  Another 
the  importance  of  which  in  antiquity  may  lie  judged  0 
from  I^lOiSf.  {/lajyia  [h*]I.  led  southwards  from  A 
over  an  undulating  plateau  to  Michmash.  Thus  fa 
the  road  is  easy :  but  at  Michmash  il  descends  into  1 

t  So  fini  Marq.  Fkik/.  14.    David's  Sitt  wife  would  nalurall; 
aS.I.. 

»  lAgCDiding  10  Cauli 


MICHMASH 

very  sleep  and  rough  valley,  which  has  lo  he  crossed 
before  reasccnding  10  Geba.'  At  the  bollom  of  ihe 
valley  is  the  Pass  of  Michmash,  a  noble  gorge  with 
precipitous  cr^gy  sides^  (on  the  difficulty  of  '  Bozez' 
and  '  Seneh'  in  i  S.  H4  see  8  a).  On  the  N.  the  crag 
is  crowned  by  a  sort  of  plateau  sloping  backwards  into 
a  round-topped  hill.  This  Utile  plateau  about  a  mile  £. 
of  Ihe  present  village  of  MutjmSs.  seems  to  have  been  the 
post  of  the  Philistines,  lying  close  to  the  centre  of  the 
insurrection,  yet  possessing  unusually  good  communica- 
lioD  with  their  establishments  on  Mount  Ephraim  by 
way  of  Ai  and  Bethel,  and  at  the  same  lime  command- 
ing tbe  routes  leading  down  lo  the  Jordan  from  Ai  and 
from  Michmash  itself 

A  geographical  and  textunl  study  of  i  S.  I44-16.  in 
continuation  of  Saul,  g  s.  will  not  be  unfruitful. 
*  n_  1  a   Geographically   we  are  much   indebted    to 

1*  .6  ^o"^"-  "=  1"'""  <»"  1"  accuracy  of  Ihe 
*''  ■  passage  in  which  Josephus  describes  the 
camp  of  the  Philistines.  Il  was.  Josephus  says.  '  upon 
a  preci[^ce  with  three  peaks  ending  in  a  small  but  sharp 
and  long  extremity,  whilst  there  was  a  rock  that  sur- 
rounded them,  like  bulwarks  to  prevent  tbe  attack  of 
an  enemy'  {Anl.vi.Si),  Such  a  site  actually  'exists 
on  the  E.  of  Michmash— a  high  bill  bounded  by  tbe 
precipices  of  WSdy  Suweinll  on  Ihe  S. ,  rising  in  three 
Rat  but  narrow  mounds,  and  communicating  with  Ihe 
hill  of  Muhmis,  which  is  much  lower,  by  a  long  and 
narrow  ridge,  the  southern  slope  of  which  is  immensely 
steep.'  Towards  Jeba'  (Geba),  iherefore,  an  almost 
impregnable  front  is  presented  ;  but  the  communication 
in  the  rear  is  extremdy  easy  ;  Ihe  valley  here  is  shallow, 
with  sloping  hills,  and  a  'tine  road,  affording  easy 
access  to  Mutjmfls  and  the  northern  villages.'  The 
camp  of  Saul,  according  to  Conder.  was  probably  in 
those  '  Gelds  of  Geba  which  must  have  lain  E.  of  the 
village  on  the  broad  corn  plateau  overhanging  WSdy 
es-Suweinli,'  The  'boles'  of  the  Hebrews  (v.  iijareof 
course  the  line  of  caves  on  both  sides  of  the  WOdy 
es-Suweinii.  On  one  important  point  Conder  corrects 
Robinson,  who  speaks  ^SJi'l^^•)  of  'two  hills  (in  the 
valley)  of  a  conical  or  rather  spherical  form.' 
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by  Conder.  The  valley,  he  says.  '  is  sleep  and  narrow, 
each  side  formed  of  sharp  ledges  and  precipitous  cliffs,' 
These  craggy  sides  are  called  '  teeth,'  aod  each  '  tooth' 
receives  a  name,  tbe  one  that  of  Boiei.  the  other  thai 
ofSetieh.  As  Gautier(i8o,  a  )  observes,  however,  'the 
word  "tooth"  is  not  to  be  taken  quite  literally.  The 
reference  is  to  walls  (cp  RV  'crag')  of  rocks,'  He 
adds,  '  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  of  the  tvro  clifls  was 
called  Botes,  and  which  Seneh  ;  moreover,  the  meaning 
of  these  two  names  is  unknown.  It  is  also  important  to 
notice,  osving  lo  the  ambiguity  of  the  phrase  (Ss),  that 
the  southern  wall— I'.f..  that  turned  northward — fronts 
Michmash,  and  that  the  northern  wall,  turned  south- 
ward, fronts  Geba. '  Tbe  two  foimet  points  are  real 
difhculiies, 

J^  cuinoi  be  used  b  tbe  luppued  lente;  il  cu  indeed  b* 
Dsed  of  Ihe  Jagged  poinli  of  rocks,  bat  not  for  a  wall  of  rock. 
]rpn}bibly  should  be  ilxtcpAnm.  inuarDck);  V^on  should 
be  omitted  as  t  glaa.  MiD  the  whole  cliu«  on  ihe  names  (from 
□#1  IS  nJO)  sbauU  be  omitted  u  a  coimpt  farm  of  e.  j.  Note 
Ihat  piXD  in  P.  s,  like  jTia  in  b.  4.  ii  a  comipiion  of  fiBtq. 

We  should  probably  render  therefore,  '  there  was  a 
wall  of  rock  on  the  one  side,  and  a  wall  of  rock  on  the 
other  side.  The  otie  wall  of  rock  rose  up  on  tbe  N. ,' 
etc.      See  further  the  account  in  SAUL,  g  3. 

Compare  Condei,  P£fQ.  April  187*.  P-  S'/l  TtnltBerk 
i  111/  :  Furrer,  WamiitniHgni  dunk  dm  lull.  Latum,  i;}/ 
(espKially) ;  Gautiei,  Snnrtiirx  dl  Ttrn  Sainll,  177  iK  J 
Millet,  Tki  Liial  ^ailLamit,  85-115. 
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RV  MlolmwUuitli  <n)1)p;ipn).  a. 
iQwn,  or  (note  the  art.)  district,  TnentionH]  in  caanec- 
lion  with  AsHEK  {^.v.,  ii. ),  on  the  boundary  between 
Ephiairti  and  Manasseh,  Jasb.  106  (iKACMUN  [B]. 
M^e^iO  [A],  Aie.  [L]),  17?  (1H\*N*0  [B],  [ftno 
ACHp]  Mftxeue  [A],  [atio  ACHp]  THC  «.  [M)-  See 
ASHER.  3  (and  cp  Buhl,  Pal.  aoa). 

Conder-i  ihecny  ilui  ihc  pUun  E.  arNtblut  called  cl-M>khna 
is  Rierred  u  may  pcr\a-yt  find  support  in  Che  iUtenenl  of 
**..     ■^•.."..    ..      '    i'!piJi^'('!,n"pfSIidon"»'hich°doei 
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MICHEl  (n?p.  cp  Machir  [TDI?]  ;  M^xeiP  [^l. 

lujttp*  [A),  H^'»'  II-] :  »  *^  Pah.  -,"■*«*  },  ■  Benjunite 
<ite  Behjahih,  I  g,  iiL)  intubitani  of  Jenisileni  (•«  Eim  iL 
I  5 1^1  I 'Si']").  TCh.BBt,  omitted  in  II  Neh.ll?.  Tba  niune 
KDQuid  perhMFA  be  ivad  Bichri  I  cp  Bkchhh. 

UCHTAH  (DrDD)  in  the  hea'iings  of  Pss.  U  58-60 : 
also,  by  an  easy  conjectuie.  in  Is.  889  {SBOT.  with 
Slade  and  others  for  3Fl^b.  EV  'n  writing').  An 
old  tradition  finds  the  sense  of  '  inscription,'  as  if  the 
Michtam. psalms  were  to  be  inscribed  on  stones  (6 
Tbeod.  (TTifXoYpa^  or  tit  mjkcrfpat^o,* :  so  Quinta  in 
Ps.56:  cpTg,  «i-»n«e''j3.  sculftura  rtcia;  Vel.  Lat. 
liluli  inscriptie).  Another  favourite  explanation  was 
'  humble  and  p^ect '  (on  i|^) ;  the  Targum  adopts  this, 
except  in  Pss.  16  and  60 1*  also  Jerome,  Aquila,  andSym- 
machus.  De  Dieu  and  many  moderns  (so,  too.  AV), 
after  Ibn  Ezra  and  Kimbi,  derive  from  kilhtm  (onj) 
'  gold ' ;  as  if  the  Michtam-psalms  were  honoured  above 
others  and  perhaps  even  written  in  golden  letters,  lilce 
the  Arabic  poems  called  Mu'allakdt.  All  this  is  but 
ingenious  trifling.  The  most  probable  solution  is 
suggested  by  S's  version  of  onaD  (for  so  the  translator 
of  Is.  3Sg  probably  reads)— vii.  rpwiuxi)  (so  S^Kgr  1 
tf*  ifiil.  rpQaivx^l).  which  seems  to  coirrspond  to  njrw 
or  pjnR  '  supplication,'  The  two  most  fertile  sources  of 
error  —  iransposition  and  corraption  of  letters — have 
combined  lo  produce  the  non-word  uraa  'Michtam'; 
parallel  cases  are  Maschil,  MahaLATH.        T.  K,  C. 

llIDDrH(nP;AiNi>)N[B],„&iwN[A],Ma.ii€.N 
[L]),  the  doubtful  name  of  a  city  in  the  wilderness  of 
Jiidah  (Josh.  I661).  9*  suggests  the  reading  '  jEnon' 
'  a  place  of  springs ' ;  the  spot  intended  might  be  near 
•Aia  tl-FtthiAa.  not  far  from  which  Iher^  are  now  two 
ruined  places,  Kbirbet  el-Feshkha  and  Khirbet  el-Yahad 
(see  Bkth-arabah).  S"  attributes  the  giant  of  aS. 
21  »  to  fis><»  (EV  ■  of  great  stature  ').  Another  and 
preferable  course  is  to  read  for  j-td,  two  (for  which  there 
■re  parallels).  Missur  would  be  a  record  of  Misrite 
influence  (see  Mizkaim). 

The  farmer  ideniificalion,  hovtver,  depends  entirely  on  the 
correclncSBDf  iheoTdinary  view  of  the  "Ir  ham-melAh  (EV  'cjly 
ofSall^indEn-gedi  ine.6i.  If  theu!  two  names  ore  corrup- 
lioiu  of 'Ir-Jer^me*]  and  Elk-kade&h,  it  becomei  probable  ihat 
Middin,  NiftSHAN,  and  Secacah  should  be  placed  id  the  S.  of 
Judoh  not  100  far  fmn  'Ain  Gadli.  t.  k.  c 

mDIAH  (tnP  ;'  MAilAM,  -AN  ;  in  Judith  2j«.  Acts 
719  AV  has  Madian;  gent.  -y^p.  01  MAirHNMOi 
[BADF].  01  MAilNAIOI  [L]). 

The  notices  respecting  the  Midianites  are  by  no 
means  tmifbrmly  consistent.  As  to  their  occupation, 
we  sometimes  find  (hem  described  as  peacefulshepherds. 
sometimes  as  merchants,  sometimes  as  roving  warriors, 
delighting  to  raid  the  more  settled  districts.  Knowing 
what  we  know,  however,  of  the  way  of  life  of  Arabian 
tribes,  we  need  not  reg.ird  these  representations  as  in- 
consistent. As  to  their  geographical  position,  which  is, 
for  the  comprehension  of  historical 

'  In  the  heading  of  Ps.  W  Tg.  hai  pr- 
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importance,  we  also  meet  with  some  diversity  of  iradi- 
lioD.  We  must  first  refer  to  the  genealogy  in  Gen.  2Si 
Midian  is  there  (m..  i/=i  Ch.  I31)  represented  as  a 
son  of  Abraham  and  Kktuiiah  {j.v.).  The  name 
Midian  (more  properly  Madyan)  does  not  appear  to 
occur  either  in  Egyptian  or  iQ  Assyrian  documents. 
Friedrich  Delitisch,  however  [Par.  304:  cp  /CAT^ 
146),  identified  the  f^ayapa  of  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions with  Ephah  [g.v.],  one  of  the  'sons'  of  Midiao 
— i.i.,aMidianiteIribe.  This  identification,  if  correct, 
shows  us  ( I )  ttial  ,-iD'p  should  be  pronounced  nfi-p  or 
•1BIE  (i>o'  'I^'E)'  "fd  (3)  that  Midianites  dwelt  in  the 
nonheni  part  of  the  l;Jijai.  The  latter  point  follows 
fromlhefacl  that  in Tiglalh-pileset's  time  (743-737  B.C.) 
the  ^ayapa  are  mentioned  with  the  people  of  TemA,  a 
locality  which  is  still  50  called  (see  Ishmael.  §  4),  and 
in  Sargon's  reign  (733-705  B,c.j  with  the  tribe  called 
ThamQd,  the  later  gec^raphical  position  of  which  is 
known  (A'.ff2>i).  It  is  true,  a  tale  prophetic  writer  (Is. 
806)  speaks  of  the  camels  of  Midian  and  Ephah,  as 
if  Midian  and  Ephah  were  distinct  peoples.  This, 
however,  is  unimportant,  since  the  writer  most  prob- 
ably derived  the  names  from  older  writings.  Another 
son  of  Midian  in  Genesis  (I.e.)  is  pamed  Epher  (-ibji), 
who  is  identified  by  Knobel  with  the  tribe  of  GIti/dr. 
which  in  the  lime  of  Muhammed  had  encampments 
Dear  Medina.  That  is  all  the  light  shed  by  the  Geiwsis 
genealogy  on  the  geographical  position  of  Midian.  It  is, 
hosvevcr,  historically  suggestive  that  of  Ihe  five  sons  of 
Midian  in  Gen.  2G4  three  (Ephah.  Epber,  and  Hanoch) 
have  namesakes  among  the  Israelites.  It  is  probable 
enough  that  some  Midianile  clans  became  assimilated 
10  Israel. 

Proceeding  10  Eiodus  (Si),  we  find  the  father-in-law 
of  Moses  described  as  'priest  of  Midian'  (see  Hobab, 
Jethro)  ;  and  from  Ihe  fact  ihat  in  Judg  1 16  he  is  called, 
not  'the  Midianite.' but  'the  Kenite'  (cp  At4ALr.K),  we 
may  perhaps  infer  (though  tQ  be  sure  the  conjecture  is 
somewhat  haiardous)  that  the  Keniles.  or  at  least  a 
portion  of  them,  were  at  otK  time  or  another  reckoned 
as  Midianites.  However  Ituit  mny  be,  there  is  no  doubt 
as  10  the  inference  next  to  be  mentioned.  It  is  stated 
in  Ex,  81  that  Moses  led  the  flocks  of  his  father-in-law 
10  '  Horeb  the  mountain  of  God,'  from  which  it  is  plain 

peninsula — i.e..  apparently  in  the  southern  pan  of  it. 
In  the  regal  period  (i  K,  lliB)  we  find  Midian  repre- 
sented as  a  district  lying  between  Hdom  and  Paran,  on 
the  way  10  Egypt— 1.*.,  somewhere  in  the  NF.  of  the 
desert  (but  cp  Ha  dad,  w 
ling]'      ■  ■        ..      . 

of  Habakkuk 

ofSinai(Hab.  8j;  cpCusHAN).  Lastly,  in  E's  version 
of  the  tale  of  Joseph  we  read  of  Midianite  traders 
journeying  through  the  pasture  grounik  of  Jacob's  sons 
towards  Egypt  (Gen.  37aSa  j6  ;  cp  ISHMAEL,  §  3), 
None  of  these  passages,  however,  gives  us  any  informa- 
tion as  to  the  geographical  position  of  Midian. 

Elsewhere  in  the  OT  Ihe  Midianites  are  described  as 
dwelling  lo  the  E.  of  Israel.  Abraham  sends  tfte  sons 
of  his  concubines  including  Midian.  'eastward  to  ihe 
east  country '  (Gen.  256\ ;  cp  East  [Children  of  the]. 
The  story  of  Balaam,  loo,  yields  a  not  uninleresiing 
geographical  point.  It  has  been  shown  by  a  critical 
analysis  of  Nu,  22  Ihat,  in  one  of  the  older  forms  of  the 
story  of  Balaam,  Midian  look  the  place  of  Moab,  and 
was  represented  as  situated  more  to  the  E.  than  Moab. 

The  importani  struggle  of  the  people  of  northern 
and  central  Palestine,  under  GlDKo.")  {q.v.)  or  Jehub- 
BAAL,  against  the  Midianites  of  the  Syrian  desert 
is  related  in  Judg.  6/.  (a  composite  section — seeJt;i>GKS, 
8  8),  We  have  herea  vivid  presentalion  of  Ihc  slruggle. 
which  so  conlintially  recurs  in  tliose  countries  on  a 
greater  or  smaller  scale,  between  Ihe  agricultural  popula- 
tion and  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  desert.  Of  the 
Bedouins,  in  particular,  we  have  an  admirable  picture. 
3080 
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imply  ajicurate  knowledge  (see  Ring,  g  s).  The  nomads 
miul  have  come  in  full  foice  against  th«r  neighbours 
to  the  W.,  until  the  latter  look  courage,  asseoibleti  thdr 
troops,  and  drove  oul  the  invaders.  The  memory  of 
Ibis  was  long  cherished  by  tradition,  as  we  see  Trom 
Is.  9i  [j]  10j«  Ps.  3S9  [lo]  /.  (/laflo^  [R]).  Whether 
the  defeat  of  Midian  t^  the  Edomite  king  Hadad  (Gen. 
Seu)  -in  the  field  of  Moab'  (see  FiELl>)  — in  the 
vicinity,  therefore,  of  Gideon's  last  vicloriea — may  be 
brought  into  conneclioo  with  this  sirar,  is  a  subject  of 
controversy  (see  Ewald  Grii'>2,T6;  but  cp  Bela)  ; 
it  seems  very  probable. 

It  is  a  mere  reflei  of  the  story  of  Gideon  that  we 
find  in  Ihe  account  of  Ihe  war  waged  by  Ihe  Israelites  in 
(he  lime  of  Moses  against  the  Midianiles,  who  had  led 
them  into  sin  {Nu.  256-$ ;  on  chap.  31.  see  IKllmann. 
and  Driver,  /nlmrf.W,  6B.  who  recognise  its  secondary 
characler).  The  narrative  bears  (he  stamp  of  artificiality 
and  is  thoroughly  unhistorical.  It  is  worth  noticing 
that  Ihe  writer  places  the  home  of  ihe  Midianiles  in  the 
Donhem  portion  of  Moab,  which  afterwards  becomes 
Ihe  lerritory  of  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad.  (On  (he 
names  of  the  '  five  kings  of  Midian,'  see  Rekeh,  Zub, 

This  variety  of  statement  as  to  the  geographical 
position  of  the  Midianites  need  not  surprise  us.  Tribes 
that  dwell  in  icnls  and  breed  camels  —and  as  such  (he 
Midianiles  are  represented  in  many  passages  of  the  OT 
— may  shift  ihcir  tenitory  'n  the  course  of  ages  ;  they 
are  also  liable  to  internal  disniplion,  nol  to  mention  the 
fact  Ihat  many  tribes  regularly  move  from  place  to  place 
acccn'ding  to  the  season  of  Ihe  year.  Moreover,  Ihe 
gTOU|Mng  of  the  tribes  and  clans  is  by  no  means 
constant ;  hence  we  can  easily  understand  lhat  whilst  in 
the  Genesis  lists  Ishmael  is  a  slep-brolher  of  Midian.  in 
Judg.  814  the  Midianiles  are  represeoted  as  a  branch  of 
Ishmael. 

Midian  as  a  nation  dis-tppear^  from  history  at  a  very 
early  period.  Whilst,  however,  (he  principal  sphere  of 
the  activity  of  the  Midianites  was  (he  counlry  10  the  E. 

to  the  S.  a  trace  of  this  people  lasting  down  lo  the 
end  of  tlie  middle  ages  and  even  to  modern  times. 

PtD^ny  (0  7}  menlioru  a  pUcc  called  Usfliuq,  on  the  couE  of 
Anbia,   and  his  definiliDn   of  its  pONIioD  rfUitlvrly   to  'Ovy^ 

Rognphen  call  Madyan,  in  the  iKLghbaurhaod  of  Una  CAin 
^1^  now  pronouncvd  'AinOnaL  Madyan  ia  Ihe  tint  hailing. 
-■--ElothrS.  or//dif,_the  xmnd  id  Oie  &.  ot  j^ilaV^i^i^ 
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known  u  Mughllit  Shoaib,  'the  Cava  of  Sha'aib,'  aRer  the 
Bane  ofihe  prophet  of  Madyan  iMatiaBed  inlhe  Konn.  From 
this  point  RCppell  reached  Mii^nl  in  Mven  boon,  journeyinK  in 
a  WSW.  direction.  Madyan  ii,  aaotdingly,  almoit  oactly 
sppollt  lb(  eitremiry  of  the  Sinaitic  peniniula ;  ihnugb  cui  olT 
b*  the  lea,  ■(  is  oot  far  fioni  Ibe  iiuliue.groumIi  of  Ihe  tuicienl 
Midiaoile  priest  and  From  the  dislricl  once  inhabiied  by  tbe 
^ayapa.  Being  only  a  ihon  way  fram  Ihe  tea  ii  is  Irtaied 
by  Ptolemy  ai  a  place  on  the  coaH,  and  even  one  of  Ihe  ancient 
Arabic  Eeographcn  describes  it  in  iimiUr  ternu.  Nor  can  we 
be  fturprued  10  find  Ihal  in  (he  same  passage  of  Plolemy  it 
appeara  afiain,  under  the  name  of  UoJta^  a*  an  inland  place 
Benr  Mnl^nB  and  Akale  (tjaljl)-     Double  relerenca  of  ihii  kind 


le  of  this  krag-Torgoiten  people  be 


Hadyan  in  con 

"indirectly  fron 
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e™nt,  w'tiat  ih. 
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ICDBASH  (trinpj,  3  Ch.  I8«  24^  ;  AV  'Siory.' 
RV  'Commenlaiy.'  See  CHaoNiciXS,  \  6  [i],  His- 
torical Literature,  %  14. 

MIDKIFF  (nTp'V).    Ex.  29.3  AV-c-      See  Caul, 

KIDVIFZ  (ni^).  Gen.  38>8e(c.     See  Medicine. 

MIQDAL-EI.  (Sdr^ljp,  'tower  of  God '  f_ralher, 
like  Migdal  in  some  other  cases,  from  '  Jerahineel ' ; 
MCr&^&[APCIM][B].  MArA&hlH  (t>>P«M)[A].  MAf- 
iftAiHA  (w.)  [L]),  a  -fenced  eily'  of  Naphlah  (Josh. 
l»3e}.  mentioned  wi(h  Iron  and  Beth-ana(h.  and  [here- 
fore  mos(  plausibly  identified.  no(  with  Mejdel-Keriim 
(Knobel),  nor  with  Mujedil  (PEFAttm.  1,6,  after 
Guerinf,  nor  with  a  Magdala  on  (he  Sea  of  Galilee, 
bul  with  Afejdil-Silim.  between  Mujedil  and  Hflnln, 
well  within  the  limits  of  Naphtali. 

The  name  which  followa,  without  ihe  coniunctive  nrticlt,  b 
HoBEH  lq-v.\,  which  i>  evidently  due  to  a  mlatalie.  The  scnbe 
glanced  over  B«th4nalh  and  Beth^bemeah,  mi  wrote  onp 

HiaDAL-OAO  (14'^?p,  ■  tower  of  Gad,' cp  Baal- 
cad  :  MAfAi*  r*>i  t^l'  MAfiA^r.  [Al-])-  H.  city  in 
the  lowland  of  Judah.  included  in  the  same  group  wiih 
Lachish  and  Eglon  (Josh.  I537),  and  possibly  the 
Maktir  or  Migdal  menUoned  in  a  list  of  Rameses  III. 
with  places  idenlilied  as  Judahite  (Sayce,  JiPf^.Sx). 
Il  is  not  imjffobably  the  Magdali  of  Am.  Tab.  (237i«) 
mentioned  with  'En-anab  (see  Anab)  and  other  places 
in  S.  Judah.  Jerome  gives  it  a  bare  mention  as 
Magdala  (0513913).  Gu«rin  (/hJ.  Sijo-ija)  identifies 
Ibis  place  wiih  Ihe  large  village  tl-Mtjdtl,  Iwo  ro.  inland 
from  'Askalan.  So  fertile  a  district  needed  a  protecting 
Migdal  (tower).  Bul  surely  this  site  Is  too  near  a 
Philistine  fortress.  El-Mtjdil  may  be  either  the  village 
with  a  strong  lower  near  Ashkelon  called  Belzedek  in 
Josephus  (ffi/iii.  2j),  or  perhaps  the  inland  city  of 
Ashkelon  (q.  v. ).    Remains  of  marble  columns  abountL 

HIQDAL-SHECHEK.    See  Shbchbm,  tower  of. 

mODOL  ^"^p  [^3p  Jer.  46.41:  MAfitiiXoc. 
eojtra,  Vg.  [cp  Aq. ,  Symro. ]  in  Ex.,  tvrris  in  Ei, 
[  =  •  tower.' AV].  Magdaliim  in  Jer.).  the  name  of  one, 
or  iwo,  Egyptian  places.  So  for  as  the  form  is  con- 
cerned, Ihc  name  represents  nothing  but  Ihe  Egyptian 
pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  word  Sis,  '  tower,  castle,' 
accented  idmef  being  regularly  rendered  by  0  in 
Egypiian. 

In  namcB  of  towns,  we  can  trace  this  loanword,  written  ma-Jt' 
ti-ra  (the  H  can  be  read  fej,  ma-ga^-ra,  back  to  the  fQuriecnlh 
century  a.c  Sahidic  Coptic  hai  preserved  ll  as  MefffOA, 
Lower  Coptic  MiXtixiX.  MC^iJTtoA.  Ml2^TOAl>nd  thus  it 

mined  population,  cp  Gi>skek,  |  4. 

I.  The  first  Migdol  is  menlioned  in  Ei.  14i  (less 
clearly  in  Nu.  S3?).  The  Israelites  encamp  'beineen 
Migdol  and  the  sea.'  at  Ihe  moment  of  leaving  Egypt. 
Evidenlly,  Ihis  place  was  only  a  small  fortified  border 
lown,  more  probably  nothing  but  a  fort  protecting  Ihe 
roads  from  the  E.  Il  u-ould  be  possible  to  compai^  a 
locality,  mentioned  in  pap.  Anasiasi.  Bio.  Two  run- 
away slaves  are  pursued  near  T-ku  {Sukkstht  cp 
EmodusL.  9  10}  to  the  'dosing  fortification  {i-ga-lra. 
-Od)  of  T-ku,'  thence  to  the  S.  ai>d  to  '  the  fortress  '  {^Im, 
not  Etham.  q.v.\  \  bul  (hey  pass  '  Ihe  northern  wall  of 
the  Walchtower  {ma-k-tt-ra)  of  Sely  I.'  This  '  Maktol 
of  king  Sely  I.'  which  is.  certainly,  lo  be  sought  for 
NW.  of  Ihe  region  of  JIu-Succolh-Maskhula,  '  ' 
from  (be  modem  Isma'lllye,  would  fulfil  all  a 
t  See  Stem,  Csfl.  Cr.,  |  164,  on  iheie  formb 
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for  Ihose  assuming  Ihe  Crocodile  Lake  as  the  '  Sea'  of 
the  Exodus -narrative.  As  long,  however,  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  the  other  two  geographical  names 
(PiHAHiHOTH  and  Baal-Zephon)  connected  with  the 
passage  through  the  sea,  we  cannot  say  much  regarding 
this  location,  and  must  accept  it  with  the  greatest  caution 
(cp  Exodus  i.,  %  ii).  There  must  have  been  various 
other  Migdols  or  'towers'  along  the  eastern  border 
of  Egypt  to  guard  it  against  inroads  of  deierl-Iribes.  A 
trace  of  such  a.  fort  is  to  be  found,  for  example,  io  the 
modern  name  Bir-Magdal  {Bir  JUai/ai).  in  the  desert, 
33  m.  NEof  Isma'iliye.'  Others,  the  situation  of  which 
cannot  be  determined,'  occur  in  the  inscriptions.  Thus 
Ihe  name  is  too  frequent  to  admit  an  easy  identification. 
For  another  view  of  the  geography,  see  Moses,  §  1 1. 

1.  In  Eiek.  29  m  l/iaySovXai;  [Q])  desolation  is 
threatened  to  Egypt,  'from  Migdol  (so  AV"«)  to 
Syene':  so  also  in  306— Migdol  thus  marking  the  N. 
and  Syene  the  B.  limit  of  the  country  (see  Svene). 
In  Jer,  4ii  Migdol  heads  the  list  of  Egyptian  towns 
in  which  the  Jewish  refugees  from  the  Babylonians 
had  congregated  (Migdol,  Tahpanhes,  Noph}.  In 
lert,  accordingly,  the  same  three  cities  are  the  field 
of  Jeremiah's  activity  in  proclaiming  the  coming 
desolation  of  Egypt  by  Babylonian  armies.  (The 
passages  are  treated  elsewhere  from  a  different  point  of 
view  ;  see  Pathros.  g  a,  and  Cril.  Bit. )  Stephen  of 
Byzantium  mentions  Magdolos  as  a  city  of  Egypt  on 
the  authority  of  HecalKus,'  The  lliiurarium  Anlonini 
places  Magdelo  la  K.  m.  S.  of  Pelmio.  sa  m.  N.  of 
Site,  on  a  road  which  ultimately  leads  to  Serapiu — i.e.. 
the  city  Serapeum  near  the  E^  end  of  Goshea,  It  is 
evident  that  this  friuitier  city  of  (he  /firurarium  cannot 
be  identified  with  that  of  Exodus  (as  has  frequently  been 
assumed),  being  situated  too  far  N.  of  Goshen.  On  the 
other  hand,  il  is  quite  likely  that  this  Magdolo(n)  is  the 
Migdot  of  the  prophets.  Its  situation  near  Pelusium 
'the  key  lo  Egypt.'  agrees  well  with  the  presence  of  a 
colony  of  Jewish  fugitives.  However,  a  town  at  the 
entrance  of  Goshen  w-ould  fulfil  the  same  conditions  and 
would  fit  well  in  the  parallelism  to  Memphis.  We  have 
only  to  consider  that,  apparently,  there  was  no  larger 
city  on  the  frontier  of  Goshen,  such  as  would  be  required 
for  giving  shelter  and  occupation  to  a  great  number  of 
immigrants.  Thus  the  northern  Migdol  is  at  least 
much  more  probable  than  one  of  the  various  small 
frontier-fortresses  of  that  name  (see  note  4).  The  above 
place  is  usually  identified  with  Tel(1)-es-Semiit,*  la  Eng. 
m.  SW.  of  Pelusium,  at  a  distance  agreeing  with  the 
Jlinerarium,  possibly  only  somewhat  too  far  E.  No 
certainty,  however,  can  be  attributed  lo  this  identifica- 

nOHTT  ODE  (^1),  Gen.  lOe  etc.  See  Anceu, 
3  I,  and  cp  Nephilim,  9  ^-c- 

mOItON  (p'^30),  mentioned  in  the  list  of  places  on 
the  route  supposed  to  be  taken  by  an  Assyrian  invader 

1  Aclualljr   identilied   with   Ihe    biblical   Migdol    by    Eben, 

Egypt  anfr.r  from  Ihf  !»)<«, 

9  Aniong  ihe  dE»rt  Son%  EnunKnud  by  Sely  I.  (cp  W.  M. 
Mailer,  Aiitn,  p.  iji)  occun  '  Iht  Ma-k-lhra  of  Sety  I. ' ;  cp 
RoKllIn;,  Mm.  Slor.  y).     This  den  not  iKin  la  be  identic^ 
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the  NE.  of  ibe  great  border  ciiy  Ta-ni. 

igd^  with  a  royal  'lower'  or  m^et/a/in  Phcenjcia, 

—■-  » 111.  (Roi  i^tit.  IJ3). 

•a  Htrod-  %  TS9,  quotes  also  Theogn. 

n  its  Mtuuion  near  the  road  lo  Syria, 
odov-ithamin.  "      "      " 


Egyptian   placea  called 

Amarmt  UlUn,  no.  15* 

, ^ ...  —  ■>nra»  '  behold,  Acco  ii  like 

m^daii'w  Egypt,' fl  the  hihUcaldly,  wbibi  ihepreKnl  writer 
(fif.  tit.  gkiuaiy)  would  prefer  to  lake  il  In  Ibe  gciKial  seiue 
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of  Judah  (Is.  10 ig,  9  Pesh.  read  Megiddo  ;  In  Q-^ 
Q'M&rC^^liUN  ,  .  a'  C'  Hdkl  .  TO  EBpa.lKOK  MOfpU, 
Magraa  [Vg.]).  The  enemy  parses  necessarily  through 
Aialh.  Migron,  and  Michmash ;  Migron  is  therefore 
tdeotified  with  Ihe  ruins  of  Mairin.  N,  of  Michmash 
on  the  road  to  Ai  (cp  Baed.  Pal.^.  iig.  Buhl,  Pal. 
176/.).  If  the  text  of  i  S.14a  (tx  mr"  [B],  tr 
fiayiiSu  [L])  be  correct,  we  also  find  a  Migron  situated 
■in  Ihe  border  (.-rap)  of  Geba' (so  read  for  'Giheah'),' 
and  as  the  context  ^ows,  between  Geba  and  Michmash. 
and  therefore  S.  of  the  Migron  in  Isaiah.  The  two 
places  cannot  be  identified  (cp  Di.):  either  there  were 
two  Migrans,  or  (the  defining  words  '  in  Migron'  being 
superfluous)  the  text  in  i  S,  Ui  must  be  corrupt. 
Wellhauieii,  Budde,  H.  F.  Smith  would  read  fUO  '(in  the) 

thre.hi>«  floor,'  Klostern.  

num.lanl'    The  former,  b 
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tor,  finding  thelwo  readings  jun  and  piiD([n»),  probably 
u lituai^  ini ^ceallelf  MiR.(m7M«Btdon')!''''TSzech. 


,»,to.. 


mjAHIN  (l-CW,  %  99)  or  MlNlAMEN  (so  EV),  but 
rather,  MiNjAHit4;  j^^JO  :  cp  Benjamin,  and  Mini- 
amlni,  one  of  the  Jewish 'names  found  by  Hilprecht  and 
Clay  in  the  buaness  documents  from  Nippur  ( TA.  LZ, 
Aug,  6,  iSg8,  col.  434).  Probably  a  corruption  of 
Jerahmeel  (Che.  |;  note  laKtiKvi  (cp  Mahalalel)  and 
>«ii|\m  (cp  Elam  in  E;ira27  ji). 

I.  The  name  borne  by  one  of  Ihe  94  (posi^exillc)  priotlr 
covrwi;  iCh.Mg<^(MafU<rtBl,f>I'k^«>'lAL]).  A]»  the 
name  of  a  Levile,  leirp.  Heiekiah,  iCh.SllJ  ifin-^XtYr 
IBALI),  of  >  prieit.  temp.  Neheniah,  Neh.lli  (AV  Mmhih; 


h.lli;  ^t^tr»y  IKca" 


._.  _.i,  Neh.lOj<(.w» 
ine  of  Ihote  who  took  par 
K  wall.  Neb.  1!4<  Om. 


Vis.}. 


ILJ). 

MEKLOTH  (m'?i?P;  i  Ch.8,1/  M4Ka\Loe  [BA], 
Mdkreiit>>8  ['-]  ;  8  3'/ '  MAKCA^L0G  [B  and  K  once], 
MAXeiwe  [A],  MiKCXtoe  [L]|-  I.  No  doubt  a 
member  of  the  Benjamite  genealogy  in  t  Ch.  830-jB  (set 
Beniamin.  S  9.  ii.  p).    The  name  should  be  supplied  in 


83.  froi 


Tupled  abbreviation  of  *  Jera 


leeNAHUs,!?!-    ~      '       " 

a.  According  to  MT  a  (supernumerary)  officer  of 
David  (i  Ch.274.  ,uuit\>^  [L] ;  Vg.  Macflhth: 
Pesh.  om.).  BA  {rightlyj  omit  v.  ta—i.t..  Ihe  clause 
containing  Mikloth.  Notice  that  nS'ifc  is  suspiciously 
like  iri)i^noi,  which  itself  appears  to  be  due  to  diiiography. 

KENEIAE  (4>i;]^,  as  if  '  Yahwi  is  possessor,' 
I  36:  ).umi4cl  IBMA],  fui«anii(<)  1L|),  a  LeviK  muHciaa, 
I  Ch.  IS  iiiO'cuiAA..«  (Bl  f.i«tA;ia  |mI.  KUnm  IL)  3i }.  Per- 
h^H,  however,  we  should  read  ^n'S^Cr  *  Matianiah.' 


(■^^P). 


evite  musician.  Neh.l2j6 
Jerahmeel,  like  Gilalai  which 
Gal\x  in  SBOT ivi  loc. 


rollowi.    CpUshslali: 
HILCAH    (nj^.    5    44;     MtAxi    [BADELF] 

UELCIIA). 

I.   Bath    Haran.    wife  of  Nahor  (Gen.  11 19  aajoa; 

1  SeeGiBKAH,  |i. 

3  Kor  another  plaui^ible  but  hardly  ^obable  view  of  ^\tf\  11 
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MILCOM 

S4iSM47t)-  ir  the  view  taken  elsewhere  (Haran, 
Nahok)  is  correct,  it  is  most  probable  that  (on  tbe 
analogy  of  [a}  below,   and  of  Hahholeketh)   we 

should  correct  Milcah  into  Salecah  {f.v.).  If, 
however,  we  think  the  traditional  readings,  '  Haran ' 
and  '  Nahor,'  to  be  sale,  it  will  be  plausil^  to  explain 
Milcah  on  the  analogf  of  Sarah  {j.f.)  as  a  divine 
title,  'queen,'  and  Jensen  iZA,  1896,  p.  300)  has  aptly 
referred  to  the  titles  maliilu  or  malkatu,  'princess,'' 
and  malikat  ilini  (i.t.,  either  ■  princen  of  Ihe  gods  '  or 
■giver  of  decisions  [milikal.  panic]  of  the  gods')* 
txime  by  lilar.  In  the  Sumerian  hymns  Iltar  is  called 
tbe  daughter  of  the  moon-god.  To  the  early  Israelites, 
however,  Milcah  {or  Malcah  ?)  would  be  the  '  queen  '  of 
the  children  of  Isaac  The  possibility  of 
with  Jerahmeel 


mLCOK  (Db^ ;  MeAxoM  [AL],  moAx-  [AQ  i  cgn- 
rormation  to  moAojl]  i  MBLCUOM),  the  national  god  of 
the  Ammonites  (i  K.  Usaa,  a  K-SSij).'  The  same 
name  should  be  read  in  Jer.  49i3(so  9  mcAioX  [BK  ; 
A  in  V.  1],  Vg.,  Pesh.),  where  MT  erroneously  pro- 
nounces malchain.  'their  king.**  In  some  other  cases 
ancient  translators  and  modem  interpreters  have  read 
Ihe  consonants  nzhc  as  a  proper  name ;  thus,  in  a  S. 
123o(/uXx<>X.  ToD^ai,  aCir[B]|  =  iCh.20»forMT'the 
crown  (^Ihtir  king'  fl>*  has  the  doublet  MoXxoA  (B  : 
MeXx-W  A)  T«S  ^L\tu%  oArSai  (see  also  Vg.  in  Ch. ), 
and  this  interpretation,  which  is  found  in  Ihe  Talmud 
('.,^M/<i  Zinf  44  ii)and  Jewish  commentators,  is  adopted 
by  Geiger.  Graeli.  Wellhausen,  Driver,  Kloslermann, 
and  others  (cp  jsSo  in  a  S.  123i)'  The  special  interest 
of  the  passage  lies  in  the  fact  that,  if  this  view  be  correct, 
we  should  naturally  infer  that  Milcom  at  Rabbah  was 
represented  by  an  idol  in  human  form  and  of  con- 
wderaWe  siie  (see  Iiwi.,  {  4/).  In  Am.  1  ij  Aquila 
and  Symmachus  read  HeXx"^'  ^i^  ^^  followed  by 
Jerome.  This  interpretation — probably  suggested  by  the 
resemblance  tojer.  483— is  not  favoured  by  the  pnrallel, 
23.  In  Am.  6»a,  for  MT  ozj'ro  '  your  king '  (where  6 
and  Vg.  have -l/o/«* .-  whence  Acis7«|.  Aquila  read 
MoXxiW,  Jerome  (?  Sym.J  Mekhom,  Syriac  (also  in 
Acts)  MalckoM.  A  reference  to  Milcom  is  out  of  place, 
whatever  the  meaning  of  Ihe  difficult  verse  may  be. 
Finally,  in  Zeph.  1  j  some  Greek  minuscules  have  Ht\x<>H 
(soVg..  Pesh.),  others  MoXox  (so  Qnw) ;  in  the  context 
Milcom  is  very  improbable;  'their  king'  is  doubtless 
the  god  who  received  this  title  (Molech), 

Many  scholars,  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  have 
been  of  the  opinion  that  Milcom  was  the  same  deity  as 
Molech.  an  identification  which  is  in  pan  responsible 
for  the  confusion  of  the  names  that  is  found  in  the 
versions.  The  only  ground  for  this  idenlificalion,  apart 
from  the  obvious  similarity  of  the  names,  is  1  K.  11  7, 
'  Molech  the  abomination  of  Ihe  Ammonites,'  compared 
with  w.  5  and  33  (Milcom).  The  Hebrew  text  of  v.  7 
is  in  itself  suspicious  (1S0  without  the  article),  and  S*- 
has  MeXxo*((-o  [A]),  doubtless  the  true  reading.  The 
high-place  which  Solomon  erected  for  Milcom  is  said  to 
hate  been  on  tbe  Mount  of  Olives  (1  K.  23i3),  whilst 
Molech  was  worshipped,  so  lar  as  our  sources  show,  only 
in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  ;  and  the  name  of  Milcom  is 
never  coupled  with  the  sacrifice  of  children  which  was 
characteristic  of  the  Molech  cult  (Ew.,  Movers.  Dies., 
and  Kue. ).  Others  therefore  rightly  distinguish  Milcom, 
the  national  god  of  Ammon,  from  Molech  (see  Molech). 


1  CpSchnider,  *f»^« 

>»las>niK.llsj3 
^«r<AA.r>i.  [Amp.  51: 


,  1W6,  pp.  ir-w- 

rf  »unA>:  •Mil'  [BA  on 
n  jK.Mi3,u.*j(»ACB1,«* 


MILBTtJS 

Nolhing  further  is  known  of  Ibis  god,  whose  nams 
has  not  been  found  outside  of  the  OT.     Tbe  name  ii 

obviously  derived  from  ndUk.  'king'  (cp  Phren.  milk 
in  proper  names,  and  See  Moleck)  :  the  last  syllable 
is  jH-obably  an  inflection,  the  nominative  ending  with 
Ihe  old  determinative  minialion  ( Baudissin ;  cp  Lagarde)  ; 
so  thai  the  name  signifies  simply  '  king '.  Those  who 
regard  DDto  as  a  compound,  equivalent  10  ajt  1S0.  '  lung 
of  the  people'  (Kue.,  and  others),  or  ''Am  (the  god  oT 
Ammon)  is  king'  (Eerdmans)  give  no  '  ' 
eiplanalion  of  the  syncope  of  the  gutlural. 
LittrtUutr. — Uilcom  has  i^nerally  it 


KtbeUl 


in  Ihe  lattn  anicl*. 


{f^.jtirdian;  uXP&[Dl.28ii9],  IKTEPOC 
[1K.837    (A),    1   Ch.SaS    Am, 49].     4>NGMO<t>eopiA 

S-lag.Si7])  is  live  times  mentioned  in  connection  with 
.B^e*,  Hdddfhdn.  'blasting.'  The  adj.  pn;,  yirdk. 
signifies  '  greenish-yellow '  ;  in  Jer.  80  fi  yirdiin  is  used 
of  tlealhlike  pallor,  end  as  af^ied  10  com  it  means 
doubtless  the  hue  of  decay  produced  by  Ihe  Pucdnia. 

Pmcinia  graminis  is  a  very  common  and  widely 
distributed  fungus,  which  afler  hibernating  on  the  dead 
leaves  and  leaf-sheaths  of  grass-plants  alights  first  on 
such  leaves  as  those  of  the  berberry ; '  after  this  a 
fresh  generation  is  produced,  tbe  spores  of  which  being 

grass-plants.  (See  the  account  in  fflW  16 193/.  and 
esp.  Sachs,  Trxibook  of  Ba/.fl,  333-5.)  Arabic  cog- 
nates of  ]i;n'  denote  'jaundice.'  N.  U. 

MILE  (miAion).  M1.641+.  See  Weights  and 
Measi;ses. 

MILSTtIS    (miAhtoc.   Acts20rji7;    a  Tim.  4» 
[where  AV  has  MiLETUU  by  a  mere  error])  stood  on 
_,  .  the  soulhem  shore  of  tbe  bay  of  Latmtis 

I.  auuirr-  inio  ^hich  the  Mseander  flowed.  The 
site,  now  desened,  bears  the  name  Palatia,  from  the 
ruins  of  its  huge  theatre,  the  largest  in  Asia  Minor. 
The  period  of  the  greatness  of  Miletus  lay  six  cenliuies 
before  the  time  of  Paul.  Even  in  Homer  (//.266S) 
'  Carian  Miletus '  is  a  city  of  renown.  During  tbe  early 
Greek  period,  it  was  the  porl  for  the  trade  of  Ihe 
Mieander  valley.  This  is  seen  from  its  early  coinage 
(Head,  J/isl.  A'hjR.  503) ;  and  the  existence  of  trade 
with  Phrygia  is  attested  as  early  as  the  sixth  century 
B.C.  by  Hipponax,  who  twits  the  Phrygian  traders  at 
Miletus  with  their  bad  Greek  (Hipp.  /r/.  36  [30} ;  iniJ 
Toitt  loXolitwi,  J)*  Xd^uoi,  Ttpr&air  \  tpOyai  lUr  H 
MIXiTTOr  Oi^rtiiaorm.  quoted  by  Rams,  Hist.  Geogr. 
of  AM%7\.  [Miletus  is  given  in  ©  as  the  source  of 
Ihe  wool  that  was  imported  to  Tyre  (Eiek.  27iS>.  It 
represents  apparently  the  Heb.  inx.  Pliny  speaks  of 
Milisia  /ana  (ff A- 29 119).  and  VagA  oi  MiUsia  veiltra 
(CMfy.33o6).]  Ephesus  was  in  many  respects  a  more 
cotivenient  porl  for  much  of  ihe  trade  of  Ihe  Mseander 
valley;  but  for  a  long  time  the  energy  of  the  Milesians 
enabled  Ihem  to  defy  all  rivalry  (cp  Herod.  6a8,  i-§t 
lurirp  fy  npirxyaia).  Their  commercial  relations  were 
very  far-reaching— with  Egypt  (Herod.  2178,  Strabo 
801),  with  Ihe  Pontus,  on  the  shores  of  which  they 
planted  more  than  seventy  colonies  (Sir.  635,  Ephesus 
ap.  Athen,  584).  and  with  lower  Italy.  The  energy  of 
the  city  disappeared  under  Persian  nile  after  its  capture 
in  494  B.C.,  when  the  inhatatanis  suffered  transporta- 
tion to  the  Tigris  ( Herod.  630  618/.)  and  Ephesus  began 
10  assert  herself  Miletus  possessed  no  fewer  than  four 
harbours,  one  of  them  large  enough  for  a  fleet ;  but  in 
coivse  of  time  Ihe  silt  brought  down  by  Ihe  Meander 
blocked  the  harbours  and  the  entire  gulf  of  Lalmus 
(Plin.  HN2<ti  631)  so  thai  ihe  site  of  ihe  town  is 
now  as  much  as  five  or  six  miles  from  the  ses 
process  must  have  lulvanced  some  way  even  ii 


1  In  Ibis  fom  it  ii  called  /Scidiam  BttitrOu,  Gonh. 
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;  (about  57  A.  D. ) ;   but  how  far  is  Dot  certainly ' 


or  Iddein 


11  of  Milctu*  w 


.-(cp 


tbc  pLun,  9  miles  W,  of  the  I 

It  appears,  therefore,  thai  the  silling-up  process  has 
been  more  rapid  on  the  northern  side  of  the  gulf  Ihan 
on  [be  southern :  and  this  agrees  with  the  fact  that  at 
the  present  day  the  soulhem  loop  of  the  river,  as  il 
winds  through  the   alluvial   plait 


We  n 


■t  the  li 


of  Pauii 

whereas  lo-day  the  track  crosses  the  plain  and  the  ferry 
over  ihe  Mi»ander  {Meniitre  Ciai) :  the  land  journey 
must  have  involved  an  immense  delour  of  over  40  m. 
round  ihe  head  of  the  gulf. 

The  death-Mow  of  Miletus  was  given  by  its  capture  by 
Alexander  the  Great  (Arrian.  Anai.lv}/..  Stiabo,  635). 
In  Paul's  lime,  therefore,  Milelus,  though  still  called  a 
liip-piwaXit  of  Ionia.'  was  a  second-rate  town.  A  sure 
index  of  its  unimportance  is  to  be  seen  in  the  fact  (hat 
it  did  nol  lie  00  any  great  Roman  road.  For  the 
eastern  trade-route  ttvned  off  sharply  10  ibe  £■  al 
Magnesia  ij  R.  m.  S.  of  Ephesus  (Plin.  ffNiii),  and 
did  not  touch  Miletus.  The  most  direct  route  to 
Ephesus,  some  30  m.  distant  in  an  air-line  from  Miletus. 
was  by  way  of  Priene.  crossing  Ml.  Mycale  10  mod. 
ChanU  (anc.  Panioniura)  and  thence  along  the  coast 
to  mod.  Scata  Nova,  which  is  alioul  10  in.  from 
Ephesus  (cp  Murray's  Handb.  In  AM.  iii. ). 

Paul  came  10  Miletus  the  day  after  leaving  Santos, 


the    i: 


mmg 


aften 


[   been 


S.  pMd'a  Tidl.  ^ 


atTrogyUium(AV),or 
s  (RV).'  He  had  'determined 
to  sail  past  Ephesus.'  as  he  was  anxious  10  spend 
Pentecost  in  Jerusalem  (Acls20iSf:  finding  that  ihe 
vessel  would  be  detained  some  time  {how  long  is  not 
stated)  at  Milelus,  he  sent  thence  to  invite  the  Ephesian 
elders  to  meet  him  [v.  17),  The  next  evening  after 
leaving  Milelus  was  spent  al  Cos  (Acis  21  <}' 

Conforming  to  (be  conditions  of  navignlion  on  (his 
coast.  Paul's  vessel  sailed  very  «arly  in  Ihe  morning 
from  its  anchorage  al  Trogylliura,  taking  advantage 
of  the  N.  wind,  and  soon  traversing  the  30  m,  to 
Miletus.  Paul  thus  reached  Miletus  probably  before 
noon  ;  and  his  messenger  may  have  wailed  for  the 
evening  breeie  from  the  S.  (Ihe  Imial).  which  would 
carry  him  across  Ihe  gulf  (about  ta  m. )  to  Priene. 
Eight  hours  would  suBice  for  the  journey  ihence  to 
Ephesus,  by  the  paih  above  described.  The  elders 
would  not  travel  as  fast  as  a  single  messenger :  but  i( 
would  be  possible  for  (hem  to  reach  Priene  twelve  hours 
after  (he  arrival  of  the  messenger  al  Ephesus  ;  and  if  a 
boat  were  in  readiness  there  Ihey  might  be  in  Miletus 
by  midnight.  The  ship  would  weigh  from  Miletus 
after  midnight  with  Ihe  firsl  breath  of  wind  front  Ihe 
N.  (cp  ActsSli,  tHuifanfyrarTtt.  'running  before 
(he  wind').  Forty  hours  is  therefore  (he  minimum  of 
Paul's  s(ay  in  Miletus.  This  would  just  allow  him  (o 
see  the  elders  during  the  two  or  three  hours  before 
sailing.  Probably,  however,  it  would  be  right  to 
allow  another  day  for  the  unlading  and  lading  of 
the  ship  at  Milelus.  This  would  allow  more  ample 
lime  for  ihe  various  ili^ms  in  the  calculation  :  and 
would  mean  that  tl 


ming 


and    1 


Mile 


probably   before   noon.    forty-«ght  hours  after  Paul's 
I  Cp   CIG  1B7B :  rM   rpmrtn   riit  'loriat   ^iriiiyn   m 

rt  Aiyirn  u>  mUaxav  nji  si<nniu/nK  MtAvriiai'  irU«K  i 
BovAif— which  sums  up  the  nadiiioniJ  hiuory  of  Ihe  city. 

a  «lM'<H>Tn'>'Tp.,^A.'<p(DHLP;  Df  •  f  )»yii>j^)  is  omiiled 
by  MABC,  Uchm.,  Tisch.,  Treg.,  WH. 
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arrival  there,  and  spent  with  him   the 
fourteen  hours  of  his  vessel's  stay.* 
given  by  the  passage  (Acts2Cli7-2i  i)  is 
little  margin  of  time. 

Paul  was  not  mulct  al  the  movemenu  of  Ih 
he  wouM  havE  louched  at  Ephnui.  The  ion 
exprwion  of  ».  t6  (-  Pnul  had  delenoincd  to 
AV  :  KtKpum  .  .  .  vap«vA*btf4u,  '  to  m\  pau 

^hesut  from  Ihe  iiinetary  vru  nol 


kvcighcc  by  ihe  «pc«i  of  the  thip  upoi 
to   embirk.     The  fact   that   ihe  coi 


On  the  visit  of  Paul  lo  Miklu«  implied  in  3  Tim.iie,  see 
TiMOTHV,  Epi-.  to,  ud  cp  Tropkiuus.  w.  J.  W. 

]EII£.  Al  every  period  of  their  national  life,  from 
the  earliest  (o  (he  la(es[,  (he  Hebrews  made  lar^p:  use  of 
milk  as  an  ar(icle  of  diet.  Il  is  (herefoie  rightly  men- 
lioned  by  Ben  Sn.  even  before  wine  and  oil.  among 
'  the  principal  things  for  Ihe  whole  use  of  man's  life ' 
(Ecclus.  SSi«|.  for  the  nomad  ancestors  of  the  Hebrew 
tribes  had  long  been  nourished  on  the  milk  of  (heir 
flocks  (Gen.  188)  before  their  descendants  (oolt  posses- 
sion of  ■  the  vineyards  and  oliveyards  which '  ihey 
'  planted  not '  in  (he  land  of  Canaan.  Indeed.  '  when 
the  spring  milk  is  in,  the  nomads  [of  central  Arabia] 
nourish  themselves  of  little  else.  In  poorer  households 
it  is  all  their  victual  those  two  months'  (Doughty, 
^r.  ZVJ.I315).  So,  (00,  Palmer  leslifies  of  the  Arabs 
of  the  great  desert  of  ei-'Tlh,  10  the  S,  of  Palestine.  '  In 
many  pans  of  the  desert.  miUt  forms  (he  sole  article  of 
diet  obtainable  by  the  Bedouin,  and  I  have  heard  a 
well-authenticated  case  of  an  Arab  in  the  N.  of  Syria, 
who  for  three  years  had  not  tasted  either  water  or  solid 
food ' '  {Desert  of  llu  Exodui.  2  j^  )- 

Milk,  in  iU  fresh  stale,  is  alv.'ays  3^^.  kmt !  LXX 
and  NT  ydXo. 

Thii  word  occurs  over  forly  tines  in  the  OT— predominaiillr 
in  a  Agunlive  sense  (see  f  ^  bekiw)— about  one.bair  of  alt  the 

L  HUi,b.  d^ripri^  of  KlSii^'U^T'tali'd  ■  flov4ng  w'itE 

milk  and  honey '  (fifteen  timeA  ia  the  Hexateucli 

■ouices,    I   and    n.  tl>o   I.ev.»)>4  (H|,Jer.llj  llu   Eiek. 

20615;   E<clu«.4eg;  Bat.l»).     Some  ilight  confiuion  hu 

'      '    t  that  kalai,  mini,  and  ^&it,  fat, 


0  hat  pieserved  the  beite 
Ing:  'Ve  enjoy  the  i. '"' 
Ps.ll»|«n8l7c.).    - 


s"iE^  I  VM  b t  ^/li  ?ii  Job 


.'  (reading  hlUia  fo 


ERk.!G4. 

Hdlab  includes  the  human  molher's  milk  (Is.  28$), 
which  the  Hebrew  infants  enjoj-ed  for  from  Iwo  to  three 
years  (1  Mace.  7  ti),  as  well  as  the  milk  of  ihe  females 
of  the  herd  (i^a)  and  of  the  flock  (jili),  the  latter  in- 
cluding both  sheep  and  goats  (Dt32i4Prov.  27  ijEiek. 
343  [see  above]  iCor.Q?).  To  what  extent  the  milk 
of  Ihe  she-camel  (Gen.SSij  [■«])  was  used  by  the 
Heb 


IThitca 


as  drunk  is  inferred  from  (jen.  81 15.     A 

reference  to  it  may  alsa  underlie  the  exlraordinafy  phTase 
nan  ni'Sli  3^11)1,  'with  ihe  kidney  fti  of  wheat,'  which 
should  prabably  be  nad  [nwpn]  Ri'ijf  3^rQy, '  with  the  milk  i^ 
female  camels'  (nKpn,  'soured  milk,'  is  misplaced).  In  Ps. 
81  14  147  14  ihe  text  IS  albo  probably  corrupt.  t.  k.  c.] 

In  a  mountainous  country  like  Palestine,  (he  small 
cattle  mus(  always  have  formed  the  large  part  of  the 
pe,isant's  stock,  and  their  milk,  especially  goals'  milk 
(Prnv,27a7),  was  apparently  more  highly  priied.  The 
milk  was  milked  (in  later  Hebrew  aSn|  inio  pails  (D'J-pJf. 
'dllnim,  Job21i4EV'^'  and  modems)  and  preserved, 
as  among  the  Bedouins  still,  in  skins  (Judg,  4ig,  see 


1  So  Kbit 


,y,  SI.  PoMt  It 


t  Tnnrurr,  igt,  where  ; 
Milelus  on  'Tbutsdaiv 

'  "Cp'piiny'i  ttalement  (f/fi/Ugj)  that  ZoroaMct ' 

'  In  Nu.lflt]  Ihe  phnH  il  used  of  Egypt.    See 
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Samx).     A  diet  largely  of  milk  was  supposed  lo  give 
•  special  whiteness  lo  ttie  teeth  {Gen.  49ii). 

From  the  thrice  repeated  command :  '  Tbou  $halt 
not  seethe  a  kid  in  bis  mother's  milk' {Ex.23t9  S4>fi 
Dt-Hii),'  v!f  may  certainly  infer  that  the  custom  in 
vogue  among  the  Arabs  of  boiling  a  kid  or  a  lamb  in 
milk  (Burckhardt,  jVu/ei  0a  lie  Btdeuins,  I63)  was  not 
unknown  lo  the  earlier  Hebrews  (cp  MAGIC,  g  aa). 
lobicure.    Ifihoc 


cubeta 


-^-   first   miffgcBted   b 


"■  ^■^'^^.y. 


rfiimonidei,   and 
inthoi  DuuanLi 


Prolnbly    Ilx 

approved  hy  Bocharli  Spcnc 

bt«E — llul  we  have  here  ihe  probibilion  < 

rite,  Ehe  details  of  which  are  Wyond  our 

Robertson  Smith  [Ret.  Sem.™!  aai  n.)  is  inclined  to 
range  this  prohibition  alongside  of  the  more  familiar 
taboo  which  forbids  the  eating  of  flesh  '  with  Ihe  blood,' 
inasmuch  as  milk  has  sometimes  been  regarded  '  as  a 
kind  of  equivalent  for  blood,  and  as  containing  a  sacred 
life.'  Offirrings  of  milk  are  found  among  Ihe  ancient 
Egyptians  (Wilk.  Sfi/),  Arabs,  and  Carthaginians  {Htl. 
Sem.^  aao  with  reff. ) ;  but  such  offerings  have  no  place 
in  the  Hebrew  cullus.  Josephus's  averment  thai  Abel 
brought  'milk  and  the  firstftuits  of  his  Hocks'  {^Ht. 
i.  2 1)  as  a  sacrifice  lo  God  is  only  another  instance  of 
the  confusion,  above  referred  to,  of  Jfdldi  and  *ilti. 
This  absence  of  milk  from  Ihe  sacred  offerings  of  the 
Hebrews  is  most  probably  due.  as  Robertson  Smith  has 
suggested  {ep,  dl.  a30  n, ).  to  the  exclusion  of  all  fer- 
ments from  presentation  at  the  altar  {Ei.23iS  Lev. 
2  11),  for  in  hot  climates  niilk  ferments  rapidly,  and 
hence,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  is  generally  drunk  or 

dly  to  the  discussion  of 
.  figures  as  an  article  of 

slate.  To  this  day  the  Viandering  tribes 
of  Arabia  con^der  ihe  milk  of  their  camels 
and  Iheir  flocks  as  more  refreshing  if  it 
bas  been  slightly  fermented  or  soured  by  being  poured 
into  the  milk-skin  (saally),  on  Ihe  inner  side  of  which 
are  slilt  sticking  sour  clots  from  the  previous  milking 
(cp  Ihe  use  and  source  of  leaven  in  bread  making),  and 
there  shaken  for  a  brief  period  (Doughty.  Ar.  Dei.  1>«3, 
and  Eastern  travellers  faisim).  To  this  slightly  sour 
milk  (the  txygata  of  Pliny  /fA'2836),  known  indeed  in 
the  East  widely  (not.  however,  in  Egypt)  simply  as 


some  of  the  forms 
a.  Htm'ih,  ^,';J, 
/eJien,  and 


MILK 

in  the  Mut.  Bead  V&vp,  '^p  ""?W?  "•^^^  (T  »S 
IV  IB/),  'and  they  suslaiued  them  wiih  soured  mild  and  p«ched 
Dm  and  lentils.'  ("Them '"the  whole  body  of  capli'es.)  Snv 
nd  '^aSi-  have  a  tendency  to  get  confounded  (see  Ball  on  Gen. 
TlB;CTie.DnPs.81,).-T.K.C.| 

Hem'ah,  including  the  miswrilten  ,icn  (Job396)  and 

he  ci^ale  nicnp  {Ps.65ai  [ai],  where,  however,  we 

should  read  and  point  i-j^  micno.  '  his  face  was  smoother 

m  htm'dli\  is  found  in  other  places,  and  in  regard  to 

se,  as  well  as  to  the  passages  already  cited,  there 

5  been  great  diversity  of  rendering— sour-milk,  curds, 

am.  butter,  bullermilk.  each  having  ils  advocates. 

Of  the  eight  places  referred  to,  the  most  explicit,  and 

perhaps  the  latest,  is  Prov. SOjj.  'the  pressing  of  milk 

(aWf-o)  bringeih  forth  htniik.' 

Here  it  may  be  explained  (hat  milk  consists  of  num- 
berless minute  globules  of  fat,  each  encased  in  a  [bin 
albuminous  envelope,  floating   in  a  watery,  coloiu-less 
1.     To  procure  butter,  which  is  simply  the  fat  of 
:.  it  is  necessary  by  concussion  10  break  this  albn- 
Dus  envelope  or  skin,    which  allows    the  enclosed 
;lobules  to  come  together  and  form  the  fatly  mass 
:h  we  term  butter.      Now  this  result  Ihe  Arab  house- 
s  have  obtained,  from  time  immemorial,  by  simply 
jng  the  milk-skin  lo  and  fro  on  their  knees  till  the 
er  comes  ■  in  a  clot  at  the  mouth  of  the  semily  [Ar. 
Del.  267).  or  the  skin  '  is  hanged  in  the  fork  of  a  robust 
■  3iring-slake  of  the  nomad  tent'  (ii.  Ijn).  or  it  may 
!  suspended,  as  by  the  more  settled  peasantry,  from  a 
primitive  tripod  of  sticks  (see  illustration.  Picturesque 
"  'atine.  Div,  64S].     Butter,  of  course,  does  not  keep 
hoi  climate :  the  Arabs  and  Syrians,  accordingly, 
boll  the  fresh  butter  over  a  slow  fire,  throwing  in  coarse 
at  or  '  burghul '  (boiled  wheat,  see  Food.  J  i)  lo 
rify  the  mass.       This  clarified  butter,   the   best   of 
ich  is  said  to  have  '  Ihe  odour  of  a  blossoming  vine,' 
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k:').  1 


appllei 


butlermilk  (Bnrckhardl,  Notts,  etc..  l»4o).  the  Hebrews 
gave  the  name  Ifem'Sh  (nKon,  from  an  unused  root.  Mm. 
in  Arabic,  ■  to  be  thick.  IvaKl,'  bufsee  Ges.-BuhH") ;  In 
0  rendered  ^varvpa*?  Vg.  butyrum  and  hence  EV 
'butler').  This  is  placed  beyond  doubl  by  the  incident 
of  Jael  and  Sisera.  in  which  the  former  took  the  milk- 
skin  (3^5  Till,  Judg.419)  and  gave  her  visitor  'milk 
(yea),  sour  milk  {n«ori).  in  a  lordly  dish'  (601).  The 
same  refreshing  draught  is  probably  intended  in  Gen. 
188  and  Dl.  S2  r,  (' butter  of  kine  and  milk  of  sheep ' ). 

[lniCb.SNijEVnptsen»ihal  'all  the  feeble '  of  the  cap- 
tives of  Jndah  taken  by  Pelcob  were  'carried  upon  asKs,  mid 
(10)  brought  ID  Jericho.'  0'T313  B''?1!'i  however,  cannot,  in 
accordance  wiih  usage,  he  rendered  '  earned  Ehem  upon  asses.' 
Sns-^sS  is  also  suspicbus  (three  S.  two  jX    There  ii  a  (nat 


t  For  »n>e  of  the  i 

lefinemenls  of  Ihe  'imei.  and  slilT  binding,  ii 

ei^-xially  ffsrM».8i  " '- — •  -  -*■— 

I  a).    Onlyl«usisa 


._  .  -Wwhert 
Ihe  flesh  of  anim 
I  on  ttuinn.  Le.) 


to  biHIet.    Cp  Pliny,  MJVWatBd  the  am 


sofct 


I  melted  butter  enters  into  the  menu  of  Bedouin 
and  fellahin  alike~~to  whom  lamn  is  all  that  'clotied 
cream '  is  lo  a  Devonshire  man.  and  more — and  in  view 
of  Ihe  unchanging  customs  of  the  East,  one  is  prepared 
to  find  something  equivalent  to  saran  in  Ihe  earlier 
biblical  period.  This  we  find  unmistakably  in  Prov. 
30  33,  where  we  have  an  enact  description  of  Ihe 
rocking  and  pressing  of  the  nillk-skin,  so  that  the 
rendering  of  EV,  which  follows  6.  is  amply  justified, 
'  Ihe  churning  of  milk  bringeth  forth  butler, '  Equally 
clear  is  the  comparison  in  the  amended  text  of  Ps.  66si. 
'  his  face  is  smoother  ihan  butler,'  where  neither  sour 
milk  nor  curds  is  admissible.  Again  jmnn,  as  Ihe  most 
priied  of  all  the  preparations  of  milk,  is  suggested  by 
Job2B6.  of  which  a  modern  paraphrase  would  run  :  '  1 
sat.  up  to  Ihe  lips  In  clotted  cream.'  '  The  two  modem 
equivalents  here  advocated  for  Ihe  biblical  ^m'a^ — viz.. 
!eieK  and  jonw— we  find  side  by  side  in  Ihe  much- 
glossed  passage.  Is.  7i;-3>  (for  which  see  Cheyne  and 
Dulim.  in  loc.).  In  the  last  verse,  in  particular,  we 
render  '  because  of  the  abundance  of  milk  he  shall  eat 

text,  which  speaks  of  the  poverty  of  the  land  when  Ihe 

few  inhabitants  shall  be  reduced  to  the  simplest  nomad 

fare,  '  sour  milk  and  wild  honey  '  (91^). 

Cheese  is  referred    to,    according    lo    EV,    in  three 
1  Doughty  estimates  the  trade  with  Mecca  alone  at  £xiaa 

annually  (,(r./V«.S4i?). 
<  Butter  in  the  Eon  11  made  ordinarily  from  whole  milk  (hul 

S^nifiis  cKir"^Mli^«lIhMg^Rashi' bh'""  """'" 


milk  (aSnn  piji\  whit 
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inCen-ISBas'ihefat 
m  from  Its  surface.'  As  a 
resent  day,  we  would  point 
wor-vu.,l5p(lit. 'fat-), 
a,«in.  The  fiatnpor  (B) 
rpt  was  maoifesdy  in  that 
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pttssages  of  Uie  OT,  and  in  each  case  it  represents 
,  -h„_  a  different  expression  in  the  origiiuil. 
a.  CneM*.  j^j  ^^  ^^^  eiplieii  of  these  U  . 
lOio  where  the  patriarch,  referring  to  the  growth  of  the 
human  fcetus,  asks  the  Alniighly  :  '  Hast  (hou  not 
poured  me  out  as  milk,  and  curdled  (liL  thickened)  me 
as  cheese'  (,i;-3lj)? 

Here  m  bare  the  ordinuT  Hebrew  word  for  checHt 
fiiiimd*,  u  fouDd  in  the  Miihiu  (fiatiim),  whcnibo  1-Ctr.? 
is  the  Handing  eipression  for  curdling  (reC  below),  while  The 
denominuive  ||1.  tiUiM,  ugniiiei  lo  make  cbeeH.  bence  \ii^ 
migaiUn.  a  cheeje-maktr  iTSu/lS  Siaiiilk»lVI\  13). 

That  cheesemaking  was  a  floutishiag  industry  in  Jeru- 
salem in  NT  times  is  usually  inferred  from  the  name  of 
the  valley  between  the  eastern  and  western  hills,  the 
valley  of  the  cheesemakers  (tB»  Tupoioiuf,  Jos.  5/ 
V.  4 1  [Niese,  g  140]).  However,  the  traitention  recently 
submitted  by  some  scholars  of  note  (HaUvy ;  Buhl, 
Pal.  13a  etc.),  thai  this  name  is  a  euphemism,  has 
considerable  plausitrility.  At  ihe  end  of  the  so-called 
TyropiEon  lay  the  dung  gale  (nMnn  ■»*.  Neh.  213 
elc. ),  and  hence  il  is  conjectured  that  the  original 
name  of  the  valley  was  the  '  dung  or  refiise  valley '  {gi 
hd-aSpHh).  changed  by  a  transposition  of  consoru 
into  gi  ha-taphsik,  cheese-  or  curd-valley  (see  below. 
The  milk  was  curdled  by  meuu  of  rennel  (.If  p,  'Xb.  Zdr. 
cpD>.IB3>:slsoof  the  acrid  Juice  of  the  leaves  and  rooi  . 
certain  Ireei  and  planU  ('OrAil;).  After  bdng  drained  of 
the  wbey  (sSp,  AVdUr-.a;:  aSn -o  f water  oF  milk],  .«a<t*i4fr. 
iA  Ihe  curds  wen  sahed  {ff/tUr.,  Lc.\  ihaped  into  round 
discs(^)f),  and  dried  in  iheiun.  These  were  hard  enough  to 
be  cut  with  a  handsaw  (.f^liM.  17  3).  The  cheese  of  Bithynia 
enjoyed  the  highest  repuie  in  antiquity  (Pliny.  H»nvi),  but 
was  forbidden  to  the  Jewi  becauH  ii  was  curdled  with  the 
rennet  ihat  had  been  pn>»nd  from  calves  not  riluaUy  ilaugb- 
tered,  or  had  been  offered  in  heathen  HcriRceCWi  Ztlr.it). 
{i)  The  present  which  David  took  to  his  brothers  at 


e  froi 


n  a'in.T 


fi  {'i'- 


Tiiik,"  I  a 


17iB)— can  hardly  have  been  anything  but  ■  ten  (rash- 
milk  cheeses'  (cp  C-  rpt^^aXfiai  [soft  cbeeaes],  0* 
ff7-p«*aMJai,  Vg.  decern  firmiUaicaui). 

(<-)  Quite  obscure,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  present  which 
David  liimieir received  at  a  later  period,  oF  ^em'S  (here  probably 
Mmn)  ai«i  igj  ntoP.  which  EV  (after  Pejh.  and  Tg.)  renders 
'cheese  of  kine'  (iS.  ir^o:  S"*  at^t^  fiam,  »i-  jaXaatri 
jLovx^a).  Weuatein  advocates  'cream  of  kine.'  umiur  10  ibe 
preparalion  of  thick  cream  scalded  and  sold  in  snial]  wooden 
cylinders  in  Syria  under  the  name  cf  ¥''•!''■_  }'  >>  »?>«- 
Rkhm's  /nVB  hi^FaTIVSi}!,^  "it  i>  i^ptiii^,  howev^" 
to  read  rnBH^  (from  1Kb.  to  rub  down,  crush.  elc.X  and  id  find 
in  the  eipreuion  Ibe  dried  curds  of  the  present  day,  which, 

n  article  of  food  as  milk  could  hardly 
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1I  food  of  infants  milk  is 

^^^  elements  of  religious  inslraction  ( 1  Cor. 

3a  Heb.611/  I  Pet.2i).  In  the  oft-repeated  phrase, 
'flowing  with  milk  and  honey'  (see  HONEV).  so  expres- 
sive of  the  rich  productiveness  of  the  promised  land, 
milk  represents  the  common  elements  of  the  Hebrew 
dietary,  as  honey  does  its  delicacies  (cp  wine  and  milk. 
Is.  55i}.  So  Joel  etiiboilies  his  conception  of  the  sur- 
passing fertility  of  the  soil  in  the  Messianic  age  in  a 
picture  of  the  hills  flowing  with  milk  (Joel  3  [4]ie). 
Together  with  snow,  milk  Is  typical  of  the  whiteness  of 
the  human  skin  (Lam.  4r).  and.  probably,  of  the  human 
eye  (Cant.  6 1»),  A  bride's  kisses  are  refreshing  as  honey 
and  a  draught  of  fresh  milk  (i*.  4ii),  to  which  also  the 
joys  of  the  nuptial  couch  are  compared  (5i). 


mill  is 


MILL,  MILLSTONSS 

Mortar  will  be  foimd  some  account  of  the  earlicr 
appliances  which  served  Ihe  same  purpose  (cp  Nu.  lis. 
mill  and  mortarmentioned  together) among  the  Hebrews 
as  among  the  Romans.  For  the  latter  we  have  not  only 
the  express  testimony  of  Pliny  and  other  writers  (ia- 
the  later  origin  of  the  hand-mill,  but  also  the  still  more 
important  witness  of  the  Latin  terms  filler,  piitrinuiH, 

The  hondmill,  as  consisting  like  die  old  Scotliih  quenunf 
two  parts,  was  named  D'ff^  rtiAyim  (mod-  Egypt  ra^yei\ 

I.  Tba  mill  anil  ™«iy  I^™.  W*-  (Lam.o.,;  cp  i.^a^  the 

tt-n^rt-  Egyptian  •atet.mill)  and  .tpo,  /«#.!»« 
*^  (Eccles.l2<).  Smco  the  stones  were  origin- 
ally of  the  same  un,  the  mill  looked  as  if  cleft  in  two,  bence 
m»,f^!ak  (lometbbg  cleft)  was  ibe  old  name  for  other  milt- 
itoM,  ib^  lower  of  which  waa  iben  n-WW  rhs,ff!a^  taliatit 
(Job.  41s4  lHeb.i6l  AV  following  B.  Vg.  etc.,  'a/iflriof  the 
nether  millstone.'  but  see  KVX  ibe  u)qw  3^  n^  f*lal^  'Hub 
0'*l«-»S3.'S,]lj.^  In  NT  time,  the  siooes  were  disiin- 
guished  simply  as  the  3^  (chariot,  or  perhaps  the  rider,  Arab. 
rdii2,  abeady  Di-  M>X  and  the  3^(Ucr,  our'bed.stoae.'£dJ. 
Balk.  8 1).  The  oMrespondiiH  namea  in  the  Creek  OT  and  in 
NT  arc;  for  tbe  mill,(Hl*«,»  Ei.llfcKc-.  perb«[»  Ml.  M41 
(be<t  MSS):  millstone  ii  Aifoitiului^  only  in  Lk.  ITiOnbeu 
MSS,  see  below),  al»  «>vAot  Rev.lSii  (B),  n,  according  to 
usual  inierpreUiionalsoMl.  186  Mk.  841  (best  MSS,  but  see 
below):  IbefsvouriteGreeknaraeoftheupperii         


of  the  I 


\l  (B| :    perhapa   a 


>,  tbe  ass,  also  iinMi»uu>  (D(.  'jt«  Juda. 
«W«,  Judg.«si(AU  .5.tl»yj5j 

«™.'buVd^  not  iiur  in'^Gk'  ulUe!*  "The  mill-boSi  or 
*u(niiiiinwasfii>Aiir(Je[.&iii  Inol  in  Heh-l  Mt.  J44t  (Dand 
TRl),  and  perhap.  ^vAw  (Ml.  U.  \»  Bfr 

The  hand-mill  of  the  Hebrews  (v  ^  k^,  Z&btm  4j. 
modelled  on  the  Gk.  iffipoiiSKr))  can  scarcely  have 
differed  in  any  important  particular  from  Ihe  mill  still 
in  use  in  the  East  among  Bedouins  and  fellahin  alike, 
although  it  probably  presented  the  same  variety  of  shape 
and  size  in  different  parts  ol  the  country. 

Thus  in  some  pans  tbe  stones  are  both  flat,  in  others  the  lower 
is  slighlly  convex  and  the  upper  correspondingly  concave ;  some 

which  islnvariably'^  llg^'ler,  ^  ol  smaller  diameter,  "^[s 

the  firit  and  second  cenluries  *.!>.,  when  ibe  diameter  of  ■  tbe 
rider '  was  uiuially  a  coiitde  of  handbreadlhs  less  than  that  of 
'the  bed-4tone'(/lil*.  Balk.  2iX    Tbe  average  diameter  of  die 

The  knver  stone  is  always  of  some  hard  stone,  whilst 
Ihe  upper,  in  Syria  at  least,  is  almost  invariably  of  the 
black,  porous  lava  of  Haurfln.  which  has  the  admir- 
able quality  of  always  preserving  a  rough  surface. 
Through  the  centra  of  '  the  rider '  a  futmel-shaped  hole 
is  chiselled  out,  and  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
bed-stone  a  stout  peg  of  wood  is  inserted,  by  which  Ihe 
upper  stone  is  kept  in  plate  The  upper  stone  is  turned  by 
means  of  an  u|^ght  wooden  handle  inserted  in  its  upper 
surface,  near  the  edge.  The  mill  is  fed  by  pouring  the 
grain  in  handfuls  into  the  centre  opening  of  the  rider 
and  may  be  placed  on  a  sheepskin,  or  in»de  a  large 
cireuhr  tray,  placed  on  the  ground  10  receive  the  flour' 
as  it  passes  out  between  Ihe  stones- 
Grinding  the  flour  or  barley-meal  for  the  household 
need  has  in  all  ages  been  peculiarly  women's  work  ( Ml. 
__  .     2441— hence 'thegrinders'of  Eccles. 

\^^  ■^■>  »  "»V-5ind,„g  ..„».■,. 
"*  *""  ^^  and  a  millstone  has  more  than  once 
in  the  world's  history  heen  an  effective  weapon  in  a 
woman's  hand  (Judg.  9;3  aS.  11  ir ;  cp  the  fate  ol 
Pyrrhus),  Among  the  Jews  grinding  stood  first  among 
the  housewifely  duties,  from  which  the  young  wife  could 


t  Serviui'  comment  on  Virpl,  Mn.  1  ij 

*  HecJauical  (iiiXn  ii  us^  in  tbe  LXX 
r  Ihe  molar  teeth. 
■  A  large  baun  < 
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onljr  be  relesised  if  she  had  brought,  ns  pari  of  her 
dowiy,  a  slave  girl  as  a  substiluie  {Ki/ii.ialA  6;).  In 
(he  houses  of  Ihe  great,  Ihe  work  of  the  mill  fell  to  the 
female  slaves  (Ex.Ilj),  hence  (he  command  (o  ■  (he 
dau^(er  of  Babylon '  to  ■  take  the  millstones  and  grind 
meal' {Is.  47")  is  a  prophecy  of  impending  slavery.  The 
same  idea  may  underlie  Job's  words  regarding  his 
wife  (J(A31io<i).  al(hough  (he  parallelism  certainly 
suggests  a  moraer  interpretation,  which  the  Vg.  also 
finds  in  Lani.  613  {see  the  conims. ).  Male  prisoners 
and  captives  were  likewise  compelled  to  this  species  of 
hard  labour,  as  was  Samson  (Judg.  ISii).  and.  accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  text  of  Jeremiah  {52ii),  kingZedekiah 
in  Babylon.  In  Ihe  passage  from  Lamenlatsons  just 
alluded  10  (E 13).  the  Hebrew  poet  pathetically  describes 
the  lot  of  the  young  eniles,  condemned  to  bear  the  heavy 
millstones  to  grind  for  (heir  captors,  while  the  boys 
stumbled  beneath  the  wood  >  to  lire  their  bread.  The 
slaves  were  wont  to  lighten  the  burden  of  iheir  labour 
with  a  song,  the  ifl^  iriniXtm  of  (he  classics  (a  speci- 
men from  Plutarch  afud  BlUmner,  ef,  cil.  33).  a  practice 
to  which  there  is  a  reference  in  the  Gk.  text  of  Eccles. 
124  (#•■»%  T^  (tXit#(i>>irir>). 
The  form  of  the  hand-mill  or  quern  above  described 

^  classical     peoples   (cp 

Blllmner's  standard  work.  Tetkao- 
hgiexV:.  34):  but  among  the  Romans 
of  the  later  republic  and  the  empire  the  form  was  some- 
what different.  From  a  square  or  circular  stone  base 
rose  the  fixed  nether  millstone  in  the  shapeof  a  blunted 
cone,  hence  called  mtia.  with  an  iron  peg  or  pivot 
inserted  at  (he  (op.  The  upper  stone,  the  ealUlut.  was 
cut  into  the  shape  of  an  hour-glass,  or,  more  precisely. 
of  Ihe  old-fashioned  reversible  wooden  egg-cup.  Its 
lower  half  was  hung  on  the  above- men lioned  pivot,  over 
and  surrounding  the  meta.  and  the  whole  calillus  was 
turned  by  means  of  a  couple  of  handspikes  through 
holes  in  its  waist  or  narrowest  part  (see  the  illustrations 
in  Smith's  and  RichsOif/i.^-^a/iVui/iVj,  s.v.  '  Mola,' 
and  in  BlDmner,  0/.  dl.  37).  The  com  was  poured 
into  Ihe  upper  half  of  Ihe  egg^™p.  so  to  say,  which 
served  admirably  as  a  hopper,  and  found  its  way  through 
certain  apertures  in  the  waist  to  be  ground  between  the 
surface  of  the  cone-shaped  mtla  and  the  inner  surface  of 
the  lower  half  of  the iffi'i//iii.  We  mention  thesedetails 
mainly  because  we  have  discovered  evidence,  overlooked 
or  misunderstood  by  previous  writers,  that  this  form  of 
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Thus  in  Ihe  regulations  lor  Ihe  sale  of  house  property, 
v,c  have  the  following  distinction  in  Jewish  law.  between 
fixtures  that  went  with  the  house,  and  movables  that 
did  not  (flJ*.  Batk.i-i)  'Whoso  has  sold  a  house  has 
sold  the  door  but  not  (he  key.  the  filed  mortar  but  not 
Ihe  movable  one,  the  iilnbi!  <S-3reOM)  bu(  not  the 
talalA  (n!>p)'  ^<=''  Again,  in  7Mlin  4>  we  find  men- 
tioned together  the  iilraill  and  the  hlmir  {-Aon)  of  the 
hand<mni  (1^  D-ni^)-  Now  these  terms  have  been 
entirely  misunderstood  by  (he  au(horilative  commen(a(ors 
on  the  Mishna  {see  aptid  Surcnhusius  in  lee. ).  In  reality 
the  ^mir  of  the  hand-mill  is  nothing  but  the  ittn  {ass) 
or  upper  millstone  of  Ihe  Greeks  (cp  Hesydilus,  i.v, 
HvKri :  xaX  ttnn  Xtytrai  lol  It  xitu  r^i  liiXip  Xltfot  ri 
St  xal  dru  Irm)*  which,  again,  from  the  shape  of  its 
upper  portion,  is  also  named  the  ia/a/i  (Gk.  iiitXafloi.  a 
tapering,  funnel-shaped  basket).*  Similarly,  the  istrobil 
1  Siitte  Ibn  En  it  haa  MfiKiinbes  been  Absurdly  Kuppowd 
Ihal  '  the  wood '  htn  maiH  ihc  lighi  and  unrcnHivabIt  hniKllM 
of  (he  niilU !    (So  HolKitel,  Dr  motii,  etc,  ado|ii«i  in  Smiih'i 

*  The  learned  aiilhcir  of  ihE  ut.  'Bnad'  in  Hustings'  DB 
(1  jiTsXin  tbewclianon  Ihc  Hebrew  hand-mill,  in  makinzBrat 
the  '  iMiher  millMDne '  hu  illowed  hinuelf  to  lie  misled  by  the 
CTToneouv  and  now  aniiqualed  findinns  of  Hcihei»l  uid  other 
early  in  vcAigaton  who  wrote  before  Ihe  discovery  of  actual  inil]f», 
eip.  at  Pompeii,  had  made  (heir  construction  LnLelliEible. 

*  Thus  pTiny  (/f/fili)  describes  Ihe  flower  of  Ihe  lily  *a 
paulaiim  seie  laiaotit  <iaf«inB),  (fyit  em/alii. 
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is  the  Gk.  erpi^iXot,  a  spinning-lop,  the  likeness  to 
which  of  the  Mc/fl  or  lower  stone  with  its  ribbed  sur&co 
is  self-evident.  The  mills  of  this  construction  were 
larger  and  heavier — those  of  Pompeii  are  about  5  to  6 
feet  in  height — than  the  ordinary  Jewish  hand-mill,  and. 

They  were  capable  of  being  adjusted  so  as  to  produce 
flour  of  varying  fineness ;  by  this  means,  and  by  Ihe 
process  of  boiling  described  below  (col.  3095.  begin.), 
were  obtained  the  different  sorts  of  'flour'  and  'fine 
flour '  to  which  there  is  reference  in  the  Mishna  {A/aii' 
Mr.  lOsI, 

In  addition  to  these,  the  mola  manualis,  Ihe  Romans 
made  use  of  a  still  larger  mill  of  the  same  construction 
turned  by  worn.oiU  horses  or  asses, 
hence  named  main  Jumenlaria  or  mrla 
oil  nana  {illuslr.  ul  sup. ).  A  reference 
to  these  ass-mills  has  been  found  by  all  commenlalors 
in  Jesus'  denunciation  of  him  who  shall  cause  (he  li(tle 
ones  of  the  kingdom  (o  siumble,  for  —  according  to 
M(.  — 'it  is  prof)(able  for  him  that  a  /liXai  drmii  (AV 
■millstone,'  RV  ■  great  millslone,' RV"i[-  •  a  millstone 
turned  by  an  ass ' )  should  be  hanged  aboul  his  neck 
and  that  be  should  be  sunk  in  [be  depth  of  the  sea' 
(Mt.  186  RV).' 

here  discuss  (be  readings  of  Ihe  parallel  pauagei. 


«.  TbcmoU  , 


Mk.S 


I  Lk.  1: 


o  the  It. 


le  thai  Ihe  p 


RV)-which,igain;"ii'.hi  r«liiv«i"reading of"Elk.,'*'h.re  Ibe 
beu  MSS  have  ,lMk  inim  (KV  wiib  mg.  ai  above). 


emphasis  of  Christ's  words  is  toned  down  in  Lk.  here, 
as  often  elsenhere'  {A.  B.  Bruce.  Exp.  Gt.  Tiil.  ad 
Lk.  17 1)?      Has  Ihe  third  evangelist  really  reduced  the 


of     ; 


angelisi! 


(Ml.  I.e.),  and  before  him  the  Peshilta,  have 
perceived  {cp  Stephanus,  Thes.  Ling.  Grai.  988).  The 
words  used  by  Jesus  we  suppose  to  have  been  the 
D'ny^  "itonof  the  Mishiu,  or  their  Aramaic  equivalent 
in  the  GSmSra  nvi-n  <npn,  the  aa  or  Mpper  iniliitimt, 
which,  as  the  removable  stone  (cp  Mishna  above), 
would  mos(  readily  occur  (o  contemporary  readers  of 
Lk.'s  XIBm  *iu\«4i.  The  author  of  the  second  gospel, 
probably  followed  by  the  author  of  the  first,  h.is  con- 
fused (he  two  meanings  of  -Asn  and  im  as  applied  to 
Ihe  upper  millstone  and  Ihe  live  animal  that  turned  it — 
a  confusion  from  which  other  Greek  writers  are  not  free 
(BlUmner,  of.  cil.  35,  n.  3).  The  result  of  (his  con- 
fusion is  the  impracticable  suggestion  of  the  oflender 
having  hung  about  his  neck  Ihe  relatively  enormous 
weight  of  a  whole  mola  aiinaria.  Only  large  private 
establishments  or  professional  millers  (]n)i3.  Dimai  34) 
would  possess  one  of  this  class  of  mill.  There  is  no 
■       ■       -'.le.  it  maybe  added,  I  ■'   ' 


isofai 


nilU. 


0  largely  u! 
The  Hebrew  creditor  is  forbidden  (Dl.  246)  tt 
o  pledge'  either  the  whole  mill' (RV)  or  even  theiipper 
none,  ■  for  he  lakelh  Ihe  man's  life  to  pledge.'  in  other 
vords,  the  means  by  which  Ihe  family  si 


This  biw  was  later  eitende 
iv.li«|Nie«,1.7ott    Theu 


roflbeha 


iaibitdu 


fiV.  In  the  OotpeU,  of  course,  we  have  a  mtre  li^rF  of  speech, 
the  second  ceniuiy  A.D.  adopud  by  Jewish  commentators  (see 
Rashion  Dl.  /.c),  quite  laliely  rendered  0,*n^  by  'nether  i^ll- 
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Ihiil,  ei< 


tniwd  to  grindini 


might  all  be  paued  t 


It  anil  barley.  Bmm,  lenliU, 
rouirh  the  bmily  mill  (Misbna, 
0<n*l)  and  tbe  pepper-null 


ihe  sacred  □ 


a  oblaiii  the  'fine  flour'  (nSb)  required  for 
II  as  for  the  finer  sorts  of 
bakemeats,  il  was  necessary  lo  bolt  or  sift  the  flour 
(npq)  that  came  from  the  iniii  by  means  of  a  bolt-sieie 
(nui.  Is.  SOaS.  Misboa/oijin,  the  nAatwar  [Ecclus.  27*] 
of  the  Greeks).  To  judge  from  the  comparison  of  the 
model  pupil  to  the  ndphdh  'which  lets  out  the  k^mah 
and  keeps  back  the  Jo'i^M'  (AtolAbii]—a.  passage  mis- 
understood both  by  Jewish  and  Christian  commentators 
(see,  e.g..  in  Surenhusius)~lhe  nafiioA  used  for  this 
purpose  was  not  a  sieve  with  meshes  like  the  modem 
munfiul  (see  Welisleiti,  ZDPfliif.)  but  a  close- 
bottomed  sieve,  the  modem  minsef.  The  boiling  was 
effected  by  a  combined  up-and-doim  and  rotatory 
motion — the  verb  (tjTVi),  used  of  the  process  of  sifting 
the  tlourin  Shatb.Tt.  means  literally  '  to  cause  lo  dance ' 
— by  which  the  heavier  particles  of  the  flour  were  col- 
lected at  one  side  and  thrown  over  the  edge  of  the  sieve. 
Among  Ihe  figures  which  Hebrew  writers  have  bor- 
rowed from  the  mill,  in  addition  lo  Ihe  figure  for  slavery 
B-ThamUlin*'^*^''  already  explained,  may  be 
*  ^^  noted  Isaiah's  graphic  denunciation  of 
^'''*''  the  rich  magnates  of  his  day  who 
ground  'the  faces  of  the  poor'  (ls.3is),  'The  dull 
rumour  of  the  running  millstones  is"  at  this  day  'as  it 
were  a  comfortable  voice  of  food  in  an  Arabian  village, 
when  Id  the  long  sunny  hours  there  is  often  none  other 
human  sound'  (I^oughly.  Arat.  /Jm,2i;9).  So  it  was 
in  the  villages  of  Judiea.  and  hence  the  cessation  of  the 
■comfortable  voice'  of  the  mill  (o^rn  Sip,  Jer.25io;  ep 
Rev.tSn,  ^llfUiXiiiiJis  to  Jeremiah  and  the  seer  of 
Patmosan  important  factor  in  that  'solitude'  which  a 
ruthless  enemy  is  wont  to  make  and  'call  it  peace.' 
The  essential  hardness  of  the  '  nether  millstone '  is  the 
source  of  a  popular  proverb,  first  met  with  in  Job 
(il  2,  [.6]|.  The  identity  of  function  in  the  case  of  the 
millstones  and  the  teeth  has  suggested  a  figure  common 
lo  many  tongues  (Eccles.  I231 :  cp  p£Kt)  in  the  S  = 
dtns  motarii).  In  the  Talmud,  to  have  a  millstone 
round  one's  neck  is  to  be  bivdened  with  domestic  cares, 
which  are  fatal  to  Ihe  fruitful  study  of  the  TorSh  (Kid- 
dish.  39  b).  In  Ihe  mediaeval  Hebrew  work,  the  Choice 
^  Pearli.  ■  be  who  poses  as  a  wise  man  without  the 
true  wisdom  is  like  to  the  "  ass  "  ("rtcn,  the  upper  mill- 
stone) of  the  mill :  which  goes  round  and  round  'vithout 
moving  from  its  place'  (cited  but  misunderstood  by 
Goeti.  op.  cil.  ai9,  and  by  those  who  quote  from  him  ; 
see  ap.  Hastings,  of.  ft  I!,  cc. ).  Finally,  it  may  be  added 
Ibal  some  have  found  in  Ihe  Gk.  proverb  i  iptiyuni 
liiXar  i>4i,ra.  0n*7«  the  original  of  Paul's  wise  injunc- 
lioD.  'if  any  man  will  not  work,  ndther  let  him  eat' 
{aThess.3iD). 
M.tbe3l.™tta'!i!Si!.  ^"priic'^ 
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lifn.T.BWWTTTM     Once,  and  only  once,  in  the  NT 
we  hear  of  a  millennium,  for  neither  i  Cor.  ISaj  /  nor 

1  Bahnmnu.  '  """^^^  ^  '^-'^  P°'""  '"  *''  <'i™«'0"- 
1.  "•""TO'O^  We  hear  in  Rev.  20i-s  of  a  period  of  a 
thousand  years  during  which  '  the  dragon  [the  old 
serpent,  which  is  the  Devil  and  Satan]  ' '  (see  Dhacon, 
S  a)  is  confined  in  the  abyss,  'thai  he  should  deceive 
the  nations  no  more  until  the  thousand  years  be  finished,' 
1  Probably  an  jaieipolation  from  I39. 
309s 
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while  the  martyrs  'who  worshipped  not  the  beast  nor 
his  image,'  alone  of  the  dead  live  again,  and  reign  with 
Christ.  This  revival  of  the  martyrs  is  called  •  the  first 
resurrection'  (v.  6),  and  at  the  end  of  the  millennhim 
Satan  shall  be  loosed  out  of  his  prison  for  a  little  time 
10  deceive  the  nations  (v.  7  ;  cp  11.  3).  See  EsCMATO- 
l-ocy.  §S  75,  88. 
Wby  ihii  spccilication  of  iood  ynn?    'The  Book  of  Enoch 

kingdom:  iht  ApocalypK  of  EimfTiS/)  gives  400  ye 
also  Rabbi,  quotSTxilTr  ij  (Weber,  Jad.  T/u<d.  3)3)- 
inllieTnlmudlhai»elindlheBiiemer     '       ■  ■   ■  ■    "^ 

liu.  for  ,««,  (or  3000)  years.     The  work  ..._....    ,... 

40DQ  years  of  evil ;  then,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ihe  Messiah,  roooor 

Apocalypse. 

But  was  the  idea  really  of  Jewish  origin?  We  may 
reasonably  suspect  that  many  of  the  later  Ideas  were  of 
_   _.   .     „,  Babylonian  or  Persian  origin,  though  the 

tSwil-      "«*  e^"*""  '«™'"«  ">oroughly  Jewish  ; 

*"  "^  and  it  is  quite  fair,  In  dealing  with  sus- 
pected Persian  Influences,  to  use  the  later  Zoroastrian 
Scriptures,  because  these  writings,  even  if  late  in  com- 
position, are  admitted  to  embody  and  to  develop 
genuine  early  traditions.  Now  it  was  the  later  Zoro- 
astrian belief  that  lime  consisled  of  a  series  of  twelve 
millenniums,  the  last  of  which  should  be  marked  by  a 
wonderful  progressive  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the 
human  race.  Before  the  end  of  this  twelfth  millennium 
Saoshyans,  the  'Triumphant  Benefactor.'  the  last  of  the 
posthumous  sons  of  Zaiathustra,  would  be  bom.  Dur- 
ing the  space  of  57  years  all  evil  would  be  destroyed, 
and  at  the  end  of  this  period  Ahriman  the  fiend  would 
be  annihilated,  and  the  renovation  for  the  future  eiisl- 
ence  (cp  '  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth')  would 
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lust  be  admitted— that 
rilh  which  this  belief  is 
"»  BBuai.  ^nn„,gd  have  been  morally  most  effi- 
cacious. Both  Zoroasiiianism  and  Christianity  are 
deeply  indebted  to  the  doctrine  which  they  both  share. 
or  have  both  shared,  of  the  conflict  between  the  two 
principles  of  good  and  evil,  and  of  the  future  renovation 
of  the  earth  ;  and  when,  as  in  Christianity,  this  is 
coupled  with  a  belief  in  Ihe  future  advent,  not  of  a 
mythical  Saoshyans,  but  of  the  historical  Author  of  the 
faith,  it  has  given  an  extraordinary  force  and  freedom 
to  the  operation  of  the  Christian  spirit. 

The  expression  of  what  we  may  call  millenarianism  in 
the  Apocalypse  of  John  is  comparatively  temperate.  It 
is  quite  otherwise  with  other  early  Christian  works. 
The  Jewish  apocalypses  were  received  as  sacred  books 
of  great  antiquity,  and  their  contents  were  greedily 
absorbed.  Even  the  Gentile  Christians  were  conquered 
by  millenarianism,  and  in  proportion  as.  after  the  war 
of  Bar-Kocheba.  the  Jews  became  indifferent  lo  the  Mes- 
sianic hope,  chiliasllc  ideas  became  naturalised  in  the 
Christian  communities,  and  the  books  containing  them 
were  sedulously  preserved.  Thus  Papias  confounds 
expressions  of  Jesus  with  verses  from  the  Apocalyfise  of 
Baruch  (29s  ;  see  Charles's  note)  referring  lo  the  as- 
tonishing fruitfulness  of  the  soil  in  Ihe  Messianic  days 
(see  Iren.633).  Barnabas  iF./>.  15)  accepts  the  Jewish 
theory  that  the  present  world  will  last  6000  years  from 
Ihe  crealkin.  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sabbath  (the 
seventh  millennium)  the  Son  of  God  will  appear,  to  put 
an  end  to  the  period  of  '  the  unjust  one.'  to  judge  the 
wicked,  and  to  renovate  the  earth.  He  does  not,  bow- 
ever,  like  Papias.  eipatiaie  in  sensuous  descriptions;  il 
is  to  be  a  time  of  holy  peace.  It  is  not  the  end.  how- 
ever ;  it  is  followed  by  an  eighth  day  of  eternal  duration 
— '  the  beginning  of  another  world.'  Hence,  according 
lo   Barnabas,    the   Messianic   reign   closes    the  present 
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Jerusalem  will  be  Ihe  seat  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom, 
and  assumes  thai  all  believers,  together  with  paltiarchs 
and  propheis,  will  enjoy  perfect  happiness  for  a  thou- 
sand years.  In  fact,  he  reads  this  view  into  the  Johan- 
nine  Apocalypse,  C'erinlhus.  too.  speculative  as  he  was, 
clings  to  the  chiliaslic  ideas,  and  [Mctures  Christ's  king- 
dom as  one  of  sensual  pleasures  ( Eus.  HE  3  iB  7  is ). 
Afk«r  the  middk  of  ihc  Kcond  century  thcK  cNpecutions 

A.D-,  tbcparly  of  thex^colled  Ak>Ki  nivcLnl  1*116  whole  body  i>f 
apoodvptic  wiilinE^  find  denounced  the  ApocaK-dv  of  John 
..rB™.qffebl«(cpAmcALVPSE.  14).     Wrhap,  their  own 

Grttk  Chuich  was  laluraud  with  mejiidice  Igunst  the  Apo- 
calypH,  DnaccDunl  of  its  'Jewish  '  cniUaim. 

MILLET  (ini,  dShan:  nerHPOC  ;  milivm)  is  once 
menliuned.   along  with  wheat,   barley,  beans,  lentils, 


and  Hubnafo  "  i 


mihaceMm,  L.,  ihi»  is  probably  (he  pUnlliniended 
culliviled  in  EcypT  una  prehiftanc  timei.  Am 
millet,  AmirefvfBm  SorrkMW^  Bed.,  n  al^  grown  i 
ltctimui,ta.KHBno):  with  this De  Ciuidolle((: 
inclined  >o  iclcntiry  the  Heb.  j'^ia.  but  renuik 
modern  Arabk  wDrd  ia  ftppliej  id  the  variety  ii 
AnjFop^fin  Ser^kum  uxm*  lo  Iwve  had  an  Afncan 


HILLO  (M^^D) :  EV  in  }udg.»6  -  a  K.  12»  HonM 
of  HlUo (O  Tfi). 

B\  reading!  uc  Judg.eft  ^lAuaXw  (B).  f>uAA«r  [A], 
i  <iU<K  iiaMur{l.];  ftwM^wAAur  (  K],  fiu- |A|,  L  asbefore  ; 
3  K.ia»  ou.   puJk.  |§A|,    L  u   berore:    iS.Sg    I  K.II17 

^upalBALi:  1  K.  eiji4  om.  fiL.mrMA-iA):  I  ch.  )u 

Dm.  BNA.  i  u^  [L] ;  9  Ch.  S3  J  T«  iviimut  (BAL). 

Generally  supposed  to  be  the  designation  of  a  kind 
□r  castle  or  other  forti  heat  ion. 

(a)  In  Judg.  96  »,  some  identify  it  with  the  Tower  of 
Shechem  (w.  46-49).  a  view  which  Moore  pronounces 
'  very  doubtfuL '  For  a  probable  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem, sec  Shechem.  Tower  of. 

{i)  Ins  K.12»[>i].  Joash  is  said  to  have  been  slain 
'at  Beth-mil  lo  (on  the  way?)  that  goes  down  to  Silla.' 
So  RV.  Rut  hSo  Tvn  is  probably  a  corruption  of 
S«cn-i',  which  is  B  (correct)  gloss  on  kSo-  Render, 
Iherrtbre,  simply.  '  at  Beth-jerahmeel.'    See  JOASH, 

(c)  In  aS.5g  i  K. 9 is  94  Hit  iCh.llS  aCh.32s 
it  would  seem  to  rerer  lo  some  part  of  the  fortilkations 
of  the  citadel  oi  Jerusalem.  Probably,  as  in  (a)  and  (*). 
Hi^  is  a  corruption  of  Sicni'-  The  most  prohi^le  ten 
of  a  S.  66  El  shows  that  the  original  population  of  Jeru- 
salem was  Jerahmeelile  :  and  that  of  Is.  29  ■,  that  it  was 
sometimes  called  ('Ir)  Jerahmeel — i.i.,  'city  of  Jerah- 
meel'  (see  Cril.  Bit.).  Winckler,  however  (G/,2»si), 
thinks  that  Beth-millo  is  an  expresuon  for  a  temple ;  he 
comparts  Ass.  miilia  =  lamlll.  a  terrace  or  arlificial  eleva- 
tionfcpTarg,  nn'Sli)-  Within  the  fortification (,Tn^)  of 
the  ancient  Jerusalem  was  the  sacred  hill  with  its  sanc- 
tuary :  round  this,  for  secuiity,  David  built  his  house 
(aS.Bg).  It  was  the  same  Beth-millo  — i.ir.,  '  sanc- 
tuary'—which  Solomon,  according  to  Witickler,  re- 
stored ;  the  traditioD  that  the  temple  of  Solomon  was 
erected  on  a  new  site  being  late  and  incorrect.  See 
Jerusalem,  g  31.  and  Temple.  t.  k.  c. 

HUTA  (mna).  t-k.  19>}  RVxi-    See  Maneh. 

1IIIIE8,  HETAL-WORE  (Job2a>  »f<a.  AV°w.. 
RV  'mine';  6,  TOnoc  09eM  riNCTii;  1  Macc.83 
1    W«n  tllMV  '''^''^^'*?''^"'^'''^    Tliit*    MET&\Au>N 


copper,'  and  33is.  'The  bolts  be  iron  and  bi 
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might  naturally  infer  (hat  there  were  mines  in  Palestine. 
When  we  consider,  too.  that  Solomon  had  his  own 
workmen  in  the  l^banon  who  hewed  out  stone  and 
prepared  timber  for  his  buildings  (i  K.  Ciij.iS  [17-31]). 
it  would  not  be  strange  if  he  also  had  miners.  There 
may  be  a  reference  to  this  in  n  notice  in  0^  of  i  K. 
24Af,  which  precedes  a  reference  to  his  building  of 
Qtpliat  (see  Tadmor)  in  the  desen,  (ol  ZoXw^w 
4f>faro  iraiytir  ri  SurairriinaTa  toC  MfUvov,  if 
Winckler  (/^««j/.  Unt.  175;  (;/,  2 135 161)  is  right  in 
assuming  that  Jtfcurr.  covers  a  Hebrew  word  meaning  - 
■  mines.'  That  iron  was  found  in  the  Antilibantis.  and 
copper  in  the  Lebanon,  is  certain  (see  Copper.  Iron). 
It  is  not  eaiy.  however,  10  find  such  a  Hebrew  word  as 
is  re(|uired.i  In  Job  23  we  have  a.  somewhat  technical 
description  of  mining  operations  ;  but  the  probability  is 
that  it  refers  10  the  mines  of  Upper  Egj-pi  and  the 
-      -     peninsula.      It   '         " " 


t   the  ii 


agery 


employed  in  eulc^ising  wisdom  should  1 
clusively  derived  from  Palestine.  There  is,  however, 
so  much  corruption  in  the  text  (cp  Gold,  Sapphire) 
that  one  may  justly  hesitate  to  insliliiie  a  comporison 
between  the  details  of  the  poet  and  those  of  a  careful 
collector  of  kitowledge  like  Pliny,  except  as  regards 
the  obviously  sound  portions.  It  is  true  that  i>.  i  refers 
to  the  washing  of  gold  (ppi,  properly  '  to  filter,  strain  '), 
such  as  is  described  by  Diodorus  (see  Gold,  |  1).  and 
V.  3  to  the  smelting  of  copper,  whilst  in  v.  4  RV  quite 
c^itreclly  renders.  'He  breaketh  open  a  shaft'  (the 
marginal  rendering  ot  f. 4a.  'The  flood  breaketh  out 
from  where  men  sojourn '  may  be  suggestive,  but  can 
claim  no  philoli^ical  plausibility).  The  only  other  direct 
reference  lo  mines  is  in  i  Maec.  83,  where  the  Romans 
are  said  to  have  told  Judas  the  Maccabee  of  the 
successful  efforts  they  had  made  to  win  the  gold  and 
of  Spain.      In  truth,  the  mitteral  wealth  of 


Spain 


Dunlryse 


veritable  El  Dorado  (see  Posidonius,  af.  Strab. 
145^).  See.  further.  AkbeR,  CdffeB,  Gold.  Iron. 
Leah.  Silver,  Tin. 

Our  result  thus  far  is  disappointing.  Mining  was 
not  and  could  not  be  as  present  to  the  mind  of  a  Jew 

ascribed  to  Mohammed.  '  Men  are  mines,'" — i.e.,  Ihey 
produce  only  what  nature  inclines  them  to  produce ; 
they  cannot  produce  what  is  not  already  in  them, — 
would  have  been  impossible  in  the  mouth  Of  a  Jew  (cp 
ML7i6-ia). 
There  are.  however,  many  references  to  metallurgical 

3.  Hatalllirgy.  Ih»  fire  in  which  the  copper,  .in,  iron,  and 
lead  have  been  placed,  a  compared  10  the 
judEments  ahoui  10  come  on  the  houv  of  Israel.  The  fame 
imue,  however,  b  al»  used  for  LOnwIaiion-f^.,  In  U.  1  3;  (cp 
FvunaceX    See  Plitiy,  //A*,  3:47,  and  Rawliuon.  fJunicia, 

W  The  eaiting  tiX  images  and  other  acred  obJecK  (Ei, 
^13  'i^yt  ]s.40i9  iK.7^6>  of  gold,  iiilver,  or  copper.  i«  aUo 
mentioned,  bul  not  the  casting  of  objects  of  iron. 

<c)The  AaxrnnTTV  of  metal,  ai>d  making  it  into  broad  sheets 
(Nu.l«3S|n3lli.«ijX 

(rf)  SM^-e  and  ^ldi^{\i.  41 1) :  U)  fiUMng  (,  K.  T  45) ; 
f/l  fl'^r/iTj'ifv  wiib  plales  of  gold,  siK-et,  or  copper  (Ek-S5  11-34 
■  K. «  20  I  Ch.  a  s  ls.M  19}.    FuBNACK,  Job,  )  11. 

These  operations  seem  lo  have  been  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent  among  the  Israelites. .  We  learn, 
however,  that  in  Solomon's  time  it  was  necess.ir)'  to 
obtain  Phnmician  assistance  in  executing  the  nielal 
work  for  Ihe  temple  (iK.7.3^).  See.  further. 
Furnace  ;  Hiram,  a  ;  Handicrafts  ;  Job,  g  1 1. 

MIHOLED PEOPLE (3^.  iK.lOis  Jer,  25.41  ctse- 
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where  3^,  pointed  on  ibe  Bssumption  tbat  ibe  word 
means  'mixlure' — i.e..  ' a mUed  muUilude '  [almost  al- 
ways with  art.  ;  see  below)  ;  cniMiKTOC,  CV«-,  TON 
AftON  TON  dLN&MEMirMeNON  [I-  i"  Neh.]).  Id  Jer. 
25»o  60 37  it  is  supposed  to  mean  the  foreign  tnerceoariea 
iti  the  Egyptian  and  Cbaldsan  armies  respectively  (cp 
Aruv.  9  9|.  In  I  K.10t]  ]er.25i4  Eiek.30s  it  is 
more  dillicull  lo  give  a  plausible  justilication  of  the 
rendering,  since  here  the  word  undeniably  has  an 
elbnograpliic  signiHcance.  'Die  most  critical  course 
is.  probably,  in  all  (he  passages  mentioned,  to  point 
jry.  'Arabia.'  though  ' "  ... 


■s<se. 


lA.  i  !).■ 


n  Jer. 


:e(cp«andAq.,Tbeod.  in  Q^)  Ihal 
there  has  been  dittography  {sec  Akabia,  g  i):  ■mingled 
people '  is  Ihe  makeshift  o(  an  editor  who  had  to  evade 
this.      In  Jer.  25»  '  and  all  Arabia.'  which  is  Ihe  correct 


Jer.  6O3T    the    Arabian    population    in   Babylonia    is 

The  same  word,  without  Ihe  article,  occurs  in  Ex. 
1238  (where  31,  ignored  by  EV,  is  diilographed ).  Neh. 
13  3.  where  11  is  rendered  Mlz«d  HnlUtad*.  fn  (he 
former  pnssage  it  is  supposed  to  mean  Ihe  calluvits  of 
various  races  which  accompanied  Ihe  Israelites  at  the 
Evodus  {rp  N11.II4  Dl.29ii[>o]  Josh.Sjs):  in  Ibe 
laller,  the  Ammonites.  Moabiles.  and  olher^.  with 
whom  Eira  found  ihnt  Ihe  Judaean  Jews  had  had 
intercourse,  conirary  to  Dt,233^  It  is  plain,  how- 
ever, that  to  produce  a  proper  aniilhests  between  a^p 
and  '  Israel '  the  former  word  ought  to  be  the  designation 
of  a  people — i.e.,  we  ought  in  both  passages  10  point 
ym.  Arabians  (so,  in  Neh.  I.e..  E.  Meyer,  £nlsl,  130}, 
The  Mixed  Multitude  ii  also  ibe  rendering  of 
i]D»wt.j  in  Nu.  ll*. 

r|osoHrT  is  usually  taken  10  be  a  synonym  of  at  aip 
(Geiger.  Ursckr.  71,  afler  Sam.  aTSTjr).  and  to  mean  Ihe 
non-lsraellles  in  the  host  of  the  Hebrews.  However, 
if  Tip  means  ■  Arabians, '  ipBOH  musi  be  a  coniiption  of 
some  word  of  similar  meaning.  A' nior»  probable  cor- 
rection than  O'omr.  Shiiim — i.e..  the  ShAsu  of  Ihe 
Egyptian  inscriptions,  is  oiw.  '  Zarephalhites. '  See 
Moses,  g  11.  Zarephath.  A  connection  with  Osarsiph 
(Manetho's  name  for  Moses)  or  with  Asaph  can  hardly 
be  thought  of.  T.  k.  c. 

HUnAlIIN (I'P^lp),  3Ch.31i!Neh.l2i;t>'     See 


MlJAt 


. [.  The  word  most  usually  so  rendered 

is  riTy^b.  ««rt«M(A€iT0YPrOC;  "i'WJ'n-),  pt.  of  niC 
'  10  serve'  (in  a  free  and  honourable  capacity,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  'yXO.  which  denotes  (he  service  of  a 
slave).  See  Ex.  24i3  (Joshua),  aS.  ISi?  /.  1  K.  44j 
615.  Prov.  3013  ;  fem.  in  1  K.  1 15.  In  later  writings. 
i(  is  specially  used  of  (he  service  of  God  or  of  ■IheaUar' 
(ls.ei«  Jer.  33ii  Joel  I9  13  2i;);  see  also  Ps.  103>i 
IOI4.  It  is  noteworthy  (hat  where  the  Hebrew  it<[  of 
Sirach(4  14)  gives  .TirwDrnpinrt!, '  Ministers  of  holiness 
are  her  (Wisdom's)  mimsiers.'  the  Greek  uses  two 
different  verbs,  ol  Xarfxtiomi  aijrj  \tvinvp^awiiw 
iylif- 

3.  ifjth  Ass.  fialdfu,  to  (ear  or  worship,  is  used  in 
Etra7i4  of  (he  '  minis(ers  of  the  house  of  God.'  The 
same  verbis  met  with  in  Dan.  811  14  17/,  617  91  71437 
(^fl^HTfltti,  Xarpuftir,  JwiX.iVi*). 

3.  For  pa  (a  S.8iB  i  K.  45)  see  Mi>41Ster  (Chief). 

4-   irwitpir^  Lk.iiaAclsi3i.  RV  'adendant.' 
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country  beyood  the  river '  (cp  EbE 


ordince  with  MT  of  .  Ch. 
;«(™S«>u,|BA|,iKr£ 
■ipVJ  <cp.'.4)-f.r..   'the 


MINISTER,  CHIEF 

5.  Sidterof  M(.  2O16  MIc,  IO43-     See  DEACON,  g  i, 

6.  XtiTDUpyiija)  A  minis(erof  God,  generally  :  Rom. 
136  Heb.lj  (  =  Ps.  1044).  (*)  A  minister  of  Jesus 
Chrisi,  Rom.  15 16.  where  l<^U(»y<H>ra  t4  (i>ayy^\iBi- 
ToC  9(«D  follows — i.e..  'doing  (he  work  of  apries(  of  the 
gospd'  (Jowetl).  (t)  Applied  to  Christ,  as  the  sole 
officer  or  administrator  in  the  Irue  sanctuary,  tut  iytur 
XiiroiTi^.  Heb.  89.  —  In  Acts  13  a.  \iiTaiifiyoirT<tnr 
af^wr  T^  KVplif  is  of  course  metaphorical,  and  alludes 
(o  (he  doarine  of  Ihe  NT  and  of  cerlain  psalmists  (hat 
prayer  is  (he  most  acceptable  sacrifice.  Note  (hat 
XtiToupifoirTot  is  followed  by  y^Ttudrrw  ;  prayer  and 
fasting  are  naturally  comt^ned.  In  Heb.  10  u  the  same 
verb  is  used  of  the  OT  priests  ;  so  XriToipyfa  in  Lk,  1 13 
Heb.  86  »Ji.  Figurative  uses  of  XitTovpyla  in  Phil. 
2 17  JO  3  Cor.  9ia;  cp  Rom.  ]5J7.~Of  Ihe  more  special 
use  of  XtiTotpyJa.  connecting  il  with  the  office  of  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  there  is  no  trac*  in  Ihe  NT.  Il  is 
usually  said  that  Ihe  ordinary  Greek  usage  gives  no 
suggestion  of  the  application  of  \riTavpy4w  found  in  Ihe 
LXX  and  Ihe  Greek  NT,  though  heieand  there  in  Diod. 
Sk:. .  Dionys.  Halicam. .  and  Plutarch  \nTiHifrfit  a  used 
of  priests.'  I(  has  been  shown,  however,  that  ^(lTOvp>^u 
and  \irrevpyln  are  often  used  ol  minislering  in  the 
temples  in  the  Egyptian  papyri  (for  references  see 
Deissmann,  BiM-studitn.  138). 

HmSTEBL,  CHIEF  (\Ti3).  the  title  of  an  office  in 
the  courts  of  David  and  Solomon.  3  S.  8  iS  (DavWs  sons, 
AlYAapum);  a0i6  (Ira  the  Jairite.  icpcyc) :  iK.4s 
(Nathan,  not  in  C"-)  in  RV"«'.  This  rendering  ex- 
presses the  view  of  Bandissin*  and  Buhl '  (Ges.<'"-Bu.(«). 
'  Probably,'  says  Haiidissin,  '  the  ttlte  of  priest  was  at- 
tached, hoHoris  causa,  lo  kings'  sons  and  high  officers,' 
H.  P.  Smiih.  Liihr.  and  others  support  Ihis  view.  ■  The 
traditional  exegesis,'  says  H.  P.  Smith,  'has  difficulty  In 
supposing  David's  sons  10  be  pritili  in  Ihe  proper  sense, 
for  by  (he  Levilicnl  code  norK  could  be  priests  except 
descendants  of  Aaron.'  The  Chronicler  is  supposed 
to  have  already  felt  this  difficulty:  in  1  Ch.  IS17, 
we  read  'And  the  sons  of  David  were  Ibe  chief 
beside  Ihe  king  '  (RV  'chief  about  ihe  king'  ol  »pwr«. 
MioxH  [iiaiixof  M  Toi  ^oir. ).  Robertson  Smith* 
quotes  a  S.  818.  along  with  a  K.  lOi.  12i.  as  proving 
that  the  higher  priests  «.-ere  grandees.      (See  also  Driver, 

TBS,   230,) 

But  (a)  in  I  K.  45  yia,  '  priest.'  is  followed  by  .-tri, 
■friend.*  'Priest-friend'  is  im  possible  ;  Hushai  was  a 
■friend,'  but  no  priest.      Plainly  ].-ij  is  a  gloss,  which  in 

0  has  actually  expelled  Ihe  word  which  it  sought  10  ex- 
plain. [nS,  therefore,  would  seem  to  be  the  wrong 
word.  («)  In  I  K.  46.  as  Klosl.  has  shown,  we  ought 
lo  read,  HOI  -cnK,  but  ib  iiim  ;  Zabud  then  was  a  |.i3 
(coTTupl  surety)  who  was  Aiariah's  brother  and  the 
officer  over  Ihe  palace.  In  Is.22ii  the  governor  of  the 
palace  is  called  a  |3B.*  Obviously  [jfi  or  a'iio  (as  Ihe 
case  may  require)  should  be  substituted  for  ],-iS  or  a'Vft 
in  3S.S1S  2Di6  I  K,4;.  David's  sons,  then,  and 
Zabud.  son  of  Nathan,  were  soifnim. — i.e.,  -chief 
ministers'  or  adminlsiralors  (see  Treasijker).  or.  to 
adopt  another  current  title,  ■  friends  '  (see  Friend).      In 

1  Ch.  18 17  we  should  perhaps  read  Tn^  o'lsb  x'n.  '  were 
David's  admin  I  siia  tors.'  The  emendatwn  was  incident- 
ally suggested  long  ago  for  a  S.  8  iB  by  Hitilg  (on  Ps. 
110);  Independenlly  the  present  writer  has  given  the 
same  view  in  a  more  complete  form  with  a  discussion  m 
the  F.ifosilor,  June,  1899.  T.  K.  C. 

1  CpCr»nKr,ZfJ-..ET.764. 

*  Gisi.h.dtt  AT  Prieilerlhumi,  igi. 
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I.  JESUS  (S9  1-6) 
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An«cl«U.f  (Is)- 
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Growing  appreciaiiDE 


Conjvciurs    regarding    Ihfi    primiiivt 
The  presbylere  (1 14). 


Nova  Le>  (I  iS). 


III.   POST-APOSTOLIC  AGE  (§§  as-S9l 
ihechuicb<lJs).  Exua. 

a.  Effect  upok  Institutions  (gS  27-33) 

SacnnKnts  (I  3Cp^  * 


i.   Upc 


»iohc'1iMralure(|js). 
rand  Paul  (I  36).  _,^    ^ 
xuJun  ;  laymg  on  01  hand: 


Epiicopi  of  Hatch  and, Hon 


Persons  other  than  Bishops  » 
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a.  USBUM.  njm„  of  3^  I  eonslilulion,'  any~relalk)n 
of  superioril)'  or  subordiiiaiion  beiweeo  certain  human 
persons  and  others,  anything  thai  could  be  described 
as  legal  formality  is  essentially  foreign  to  its  nature, 
(a)  The  fact  is  certainly  noteworthy  that  Sohm  (see 
i  60),  whose  lifework  il  has  been  to  study  church 
law  in  all  its  forms,  has  expressed  il  as  his  deliberate 
judgment  that  strictly  speaking  no  such  thing  ought  ever 
10  have  existed  ( pp.  1-3).  Oneevideoce  that  ajudgment 
of  (his  kind  has  never  been  wholly  without  its  advocates 
ia  to  be  found  in  the  efforts  towards  reft^m  which  have 
at  all  times  been  made — efforts  whkh,  if  IHX  exclusively, 
almost  always  at  least  partially,  were  directed  against 
existing  ecclesiasliaU  constitutions — as  well  as  in  the 
schisms  and  the  sects  which  almost  invariably  have  had 
it  as  Iheir  professed  object  to  effect  a  return  to  the 
primitive  Christian  simplicity  as  conceived  by  them. 

(*)  The  same  history  shows  at  the  same  lime  that  any 
such  (rfijeci  is  impossible  of  permanent  attainment  On 
this  account  alone  it  would  be  of  importance  that  we 
should  reach  a  clear  idea  of  the  way  in  which  ecclesi- 
astical forms  of  government  first  came  into  being.  With 
this  eDd  in  view  the  student's  first  task  must  be  to  inquire 
what  were  the  worthy  and  wholly  creditable  causes  thai 
led  10  the  formatioa  of  Ibe  first  organised  Christian 
felk>wships. 
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regarded  as  a  sign  of  progress. 

(i:)  Such  arrangemenis  nevertheless  carry  within  them- 
selves a  danger  to  the  purity  of  religion. 

a  dcpreciaiion  of  *  oiitaicfei '  <cp  i  Cor.  fiia^X  Tbe  practically 
of  ihe  proceedings  ihere,  Ibe  formal  common  prayer,  may  reHift 

full  forinal  asKnt  ffivcn  and  wirhovl  partid^xation  in  all  c^re- 
monies,  is  not  regarded  aiadiniuible;  and  vet  ii  in  eauly  possible 
ifaat  not  only  particular  institutions  but  also  (and  above  all)  the 
formulated  expretsHms  of  the  common  ^1h  nuy  lake  such  a  form 

altilude  lowards  the  matter  in  its  rdirioui  hsciw  is  rnlirelv 
sympathetic,  and  ibe  Impoavbility 
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which  marks  Ihe  close  of  the  period  now  to  be  con- 
sidered, as  being  the  latest  date  within  which  the  NT 
books  could  have  arisen.  In  view  of  what  these 
writings  reveal,  the  following  general  observation  admits 
of  being  made:  Ihe  more  elaborate  the  forms  and 
insiiluinns.  the  more  conspicuously  do  their  hurtful 
effects  predtiminale.  In  the  literature  jusl  mentioned 
we  can  already  observe  the  beginning  of  every  one  of 
those  tendencies  which  afterwards  wrought  so  per- 
niciously in  the  church.  Il  will  therefore  perhaps  not 
be  wholly  superfluous  to  remember  that  our  historical 
investigation  of  these  beginnings  ought  noi  to  be  carried 
on  with  too  great  partiality  for  them.  At  any  rate  it 
will  be  necessary  at  all  limes  to  bear  in  mind  that  our 
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research  has  reference  lo  a  subjecl  of  only  relative  and, 
so  far  as  the  essence  of  religion  is  concerned,  unquestion- 
ably only  secondary  Importance.  Historically  speaking. 
it  is  evident  thai  our  first  weighty  thesis  regarding  ihe 
conslilution  of  the  church  must  be  the  same  as  that 
which  has  10  be  laid  down  regarding  Ihe  camn  (the  two 
histories  are  closely  parallel  at  all  points)  if  we  may 
adopt  the  famous  words  used  by  Arius  of  the  Person  of 
Christ :  tbere  was  a  time  when  it  was  not  (f*  Srt  miik  fy). 

I.  JESUS 
The  truth  of  Ihe  thesis  just  enounced  emerges  iro- 
medialely  when  we  lum  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 
.   _  J      (ol    It  would  he   a    great  mistake  to 


D^t  of'^ouniT   JUui  wouldcnlainly  not  hav^^ltcd 

his  body  a  lemple ;  Ihe  »le  punxtse  of  ihe  writ«  in  oKineqiinK 
theuyine  with  thedeansinK  of  ihe  lemple  i^iogninonolherfl 

Fuunh  Gofpel.  If.  however,  jeiut  really  gaTe  «pie»iDn  la 
the  thought  which.  accoidinB  to  the  synopliui  (moil  clearly  in 
Mk.  145s;  'nuulc  wiih  handi,'  'not  made  wirh  bandi ';  X'^pe- 
niqnif — axttptroiittorit  lies  in  the  wordi,  he  cerlHinly  djd  noL 

(>)  Whatever  the  freedom  of  Jesus'  oulward  allitude 

towards  the  law  when  he  laid  down  such  maxims  as  Mt. 
6j»34-JJ  12j/  198,  he  must  certainly  have  been,  in  Ihe 
general  conduct  of  his  life,  if  not  perhaps  a  strict  legalist 
(according  lo  Jos.  .4h/.  xvii.  2*,  §  4a,  the  Pharisees 
numbered  allogether  only  some  6000),  al  least  an  ad- 
herent of  the  law  ;  had  he  been  oiherwise  we  should  not 
have  found  bis  persona)  disciples  clinging  so  persistently 
to  it  or  ihe  Pauline  doctrine  of  freedom  from  Ihe  law 
encounlering  Ihe  opposition  it  did.  In  a  word,  it  was 
hearts  not  eilemal  conditions  that  Jesus  sought  10 
reform.  He  sought  lo  arouse  Ihe  conscience  to  make 
decision  for  itself,  not  himself  10  give  the  decisions. 

Precitely  In  Ihb  eleotenl  of  reslialnt,  in  ihii  coDlinini  hiiMelf 
toqniu  OHHral  principlti  of  univenal  applicalion,  la];  iGc  endur- 

form  fo  inkiiiuiioiu  at  all.  u  when  he  btbidi  ouht,  or  divorce : 
Ihem.  Ofih^pnifaibitionorouhi  Paul  knows  nolhinEfGal.l  90 
iCor.lajlljt.etck  theepimlelolhe  Hebcim  DothingtOid): 
and,  as  for  Ihe  pmtdliilien  of  divonx,  it  was  hi  uide  by  Pnul 
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a  laying  which  is  shown  by  its  fery  nalure  to  be 
absolutely  authentic  (Ml.6i3/)  Jesus  assumes  ihat 
gifts  arc  offered  in  the  temple  and  demands  merely  lhat 
5'ateriial  reconciliation  shall  be  regarded  as  more  im- 
portant. Tbe  idea  of  ihe  ElHonilic  source  in  Lk. 
(G0SPEI.S,  f  no]  that  one  must  wholly  divest  oneself 
of  every  earthly  possession  is  so  impossible  of  reconcili- 
alicm  with  ihe  fundamental  ihoughl  of  Jesus  as  to  the 
nil -importance  of  disposition  and  spirit  that  11  can  only 
be  regarded  as  based  on  a  misundersianding.  The 
exhortaiion  given  by  Jesus  lo  the  rich  man  (Mk.lOii 
and  s)  to  give  all  his  goods  to  Ihe  poor,  wiih  utterances 
of  a  like  kind  (Community  op  Goods,  §  5).  may  have 
given  occasion  to  such  a  view.  We  hare,  however,  no 
certainty  that  Jesus  would  have  spoken  thus  10  every 
rich  man  ;  possibly  he  may  have  spoken  as  be  did  10 
the  particular  individual  m  Ihe  story  dlher  because  he 
knew  him  or  because  he  saw  through  him. 

Or  il  may  have  been  because  ihe  man  desired  lo 
be  a  follower  of  Jesus  and  received  inio  the  inner  circle 
,  an^„^°f^'^^'^'P''^^-  f'^'  ^'°'  "''^  inner  circle 
8.  Hi*  iniur  ,  ^j  ^  necessity  10  devise  some  ar- 

rangement   differing    in  various  respects 
from  those  of  ordinary  civil  life.     The  injunclions  of  Mt. 
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are  10  be  taken  as  applying  only  to  tbe  short  missionary 
journey  of  the  disciples,  nol  to  ihe  period  during  which 
they  are  in  ihe  company  of  Jesus.  The  idea  that  Jesus 
gathered  together  all  his  adherents  into  one  new  religious 
community  licing  impossible,  the  aiiempi  is  indeed  oRen 
made  10  establish  tbe  conception  of  a  'community  of 
disciples '  in  Ihe  sense  Ihat  Jesus  laid  down  special 
Ordinances  for  these  at  least.  Neither,  however,  can 
Ihis  be  carried  out.  It  is  supposed  Ihat  in  this  way 
jusiificalion  can  be  found  for  the  church's  present  dis- 
regard of  ihe  prohibition  of  onihs  or  of  tbe  precepts  to 
let  Ihe  unjust  claimanl  of  a  man's  coat  have  his  cloak 
also,  and  when  smitten  on  Ihe  right  cheek  to  lurn  ihe 
other  also  (Ml.  lijia  37  39-41)  and.  as  regards  Ihe  prohib- 
ition of  divorce,  for  acccpiing  as  auihoritnlive  precisely 
those  exceptions  which  were  not  laid  down  by  Jesus. 
Il  is  urged  lhat  strict  principles  like  these  were  laid 
down  by  Jesus  only  for  an  ideal  set  of  conditions  such 
.15  he  saw  realised,  or  wished  10  see  realised,  in  the 
community  of  his  disciples  but  not  for  ordinary  civil 
life.  Il  would,  however,  be  directly  contrary  10  ihe 
eihical  conceptions  of  Jesus  thai  anything  should  become 
a  rule  for  one,  which  did  not  require  lo  be  so  for  another. 
Or.  were  such  precepts  as  those  of  Mk.  P}j  and  ||s, 
bidding  bim  thai  would  be  greatest  become  a  servant, 
or  those  of  Mt.238.  biddmg  all  who  hear  to  avoid  Ihe 
lille  of  rabbi  and  cherish  thai  of  brother,  iateitded  only 
for  -ideal  conditions'  of  sociely? 

{i)  We  come  now  to  ihe  question  as  lo  positions  of 
pre-eminence  accorded  10  certain  individuals.  If  Jesus 
did  indeed  designate  the  members  of  tbe  inner  circle  of 
his  disciples  by  the  name  "apostles' — which  remains 
doubtful  notwithstanding  Mk.Su  Lk,6i3  (II49)— we 
may  be  sore,  from  whal  has  been  adduced  above,  ihal 
at  any  rate  be  did  nol  do  so  as  conferring  a  particular 
rank  upon  them,  but  merely  in  order  lo  denote  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  10  serve.  The  same  is  true 
of  Ml,  IO40  :  he  who  receivelh  you  recavelh  me.  Here 
Ibe  parallel  in  Lk.  IO16  is  very  instructive ;  he  ihni 
/uartik  you  heareth  me,  and  he  lhat  njictetk  you  re- 
jecleih  me.  Thb  does  not  pul  the  disciples  on  a  level 
with  Jesus  in  respect  of  dignity,  bul  is  only  a  self-evident 
consequence  of  Ihe  presupposition  that  ihey  fittingly 
carry  on  Ihe  preaching  of  Jesus.  Equally  instruclive  is 
Iheolher  parallel  Ml,  Igj^Mk.  9j;  =  Lk.9tS  :  whoso- 
ever receiveth  a  child  in  my  name  receivelh  me. 

The  saying  in  Ml.  18  iS  /.  as  10  ihe  primacy  of 
Peter  must  be  viewed  in  Ihe  same  light     16 19a  ('  I  will 

•b(ratPrt«r.^^^^  as  having  actually  come  from 
' '  owever,  in  the  sense  which  il  has  in  its 
n  where  f^er  is  represented  as  the  highest 
household  (cp  Is.2!»),  but  only  if  we 
might  venture  10  suppose  that  Jesus  intended  lo  convey 
something  similar  10  whal  we  find  in  Ml.  23i3  (ye  shut 

given  to  loiter,  by  preaching  of  the  gospel,  to  open  Ihe 
door  of  Ibe  kingdom  of  heaven.  1619^  ('whatsoever 
thou  shale  bind.'  etc.),  on  Ihe  other  hand,  cannot  have 
been  intended  for  Peter  alone,  if  only  because  in  ISiB 
it  is  applied  10  Ihe  entire  aggregate  of  disciples  in  Ihe 
widest  sense  (there  all  hearers  of  Jesus,  nol  the  apostles 
alone,  are  being  addressed). 

To  judge  by  the  conneciian  with  tn-.  i;-i7.  by  binding  and 

and  the  tronl  i>  »  tahen  bIn)  in  Jn.  20  33.  ihough  Ihete  with 
limilalian  10  the  apoulei.  In  such  a  hiik  the  word  is,  in  the 
' The  forgi  ■      -'    -'- 
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In  I6iS  we  may  entirely  believe  that  Jesux  said  Peter 
really  was,  what  his  name  imphed,  a  rock  {xirpa  ;  in 
Aram,  the  name  and  (he  appellative  are  absolutely 
idenlical) :  only  the  tnore  incredible,  on  the  other  hand. 

Protestant  interpretation,  (hat  by  the  'rock'  is  meant 
not  Peiei's  person,  but  his  faith.  Cp  Gospels, 
«  "36.  'S'- 

A  further  consideration  that  lells  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  Mt.  16iE^  is  the  occurrence  in  it  of  the  word 
a  (ijttXijffla).  (fl)  After  il  has 
Ben  to  be  impossible  to  mniniain 
that  Jesus  founded  nny  distinct  religious  community,  (here 
will  still  be  fell  in  many  quarters  a  strong  desire  to 
discover  that  he  made  provision  for  the  founding  of  such 
an  institution  in  the  future.  Whether  he  would  have 
arrived  at  this  had  he  lived  longer  is  a  question  that 
must  remain  unanswered.  In  view  of  the  shortness  of 
his  public  activity,  however,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
our  sources  should  fail  to  supply  us  with  any  indication 
as  to  this.  From  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  down 
even  to  the  day  of  the  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem 
Jesus  cherished  the  hope  of  winning  the  Jewish  nation 
(n  Hoc  to  his  side.  Only  by  a  very  definite  act  of  re- 
nunciation cimid  he  have  brought  himself  to  contem- 
plate but  a  small  pert  of  it  as  his  iceUHa. 

(i)  As  for  the  word  itself,  it  occurs  elsewhere  in  the 
Gospels  only  in  M1.I81;.  There,  however,  it  denotes 
simply  the  Jewish  local  community  to  which  every  one 
belongs  :  for  what  is  said  relates  not  to  the  future  but  to 
the  present,  in  which  a  Christian  acUiia  cannot,  of  course, 
be  thought  of.  Even  in  ISij-if,  however,  vre  are  not  to 
see  any  precept  intended  10  be  literally  carried  out ;  it  is 
only  a  concrete  and  detailed  illustration  of  the  thought 
that  one  ought  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  order  to 
bring  an  erring  brother  to  repentance.  Should  anyone 
perchance  have  succeeded  in  eflecting  this  in  some  other 
iray,  Jesus  would  never  have  looked  upon  such  a  result 
as  a  violation  of  the  precept  be  had  laid  down.  If  the 
precept  must  have  been  meant  to  be  taken  literally,  we 
should  have  therein  a  proof  of  its  late  origin.  In  any 
case,  what  tlemands  our  careful  attention  is  the  closing 
expression  '•  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  the  Gentile  and  the 
publican.  No  suggestion  here  of  authorised  excom- 
munication. After  the  failure  of  every  attempt  at  re- 
conciliation the  injured  person  is  to  regard  his  assailant 
as  he  regards  a  Gentile  and  a  publican. 

(<:)  Baptism  also  and  the  repetition  of  the  last  supper 
were  no  ordinances  of  Jesus  {Gospels.  |§  136  end,  145  c). 
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(r/)  If,  finally,  the  conclusion  of  the  parable  of  the 
tares,  Mt.  ISiS^jD,  does  not  come  from  Jesus  (Gospels, 

measures  for  the  cleansing  of  the  church  from  its  impure 
elements,  whether  sinners  or  heretics.  The  parable  of 
the  net  (Ml.  1347-s<i)  is  much  slighter  ;  it  describes  only 
what  happens  on  the  judgment  day  without  dealing  with 
'le  preceding  actions  of  men. 
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the  Christ),  though  Jesus  can  hardly 
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have  expressed  himself  literally  sa  II  was  only  the 
unconditional  authority  of  Jesus  and  the  possibility 
of  his  settling  at  once  every  question  as  it  emerged 
that  made  any  hard  and  fast  regulations  dispensable. 

(a)  Yet.  precisely  on  account  of  the  greatness  of  the 
authority  which  he  claimed  and  actually  possessed, 
il  requires  further  to  be  pointed  oul  that  he  made  the 
claim,  essentially,  not  for  his  person  but  only  for  the 
cause  which  he  represented.  Assuredly  he  require  of 
bis  disciples  in  a  very  energetic  way  that  he  should  bo 
believed  and  followed.      Yet  according  to  the  synoptics 

religion  in  the  manner  in  which  we  find  this  done  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel, 

n3"'i''^n.™cri""'wC'"'  "^  .  p«»«es  cl  ..  .  .  e 
ihii  sent  Die.     Thus  God  u 

than  JesuA  by  hia  Aposlks  or  __, _     _. 

name.    *  In  my  name '  can  here  quite  simply  mon :  L.-^— h^  • 

certAtnly  not  oriainal,  u  ihe  explanation  added  to  '  in  my  name ' 
(>r  axi^n'  iu>«i  in  Mk.«4!  :  'becBUH  ye  are  Chrtsi'i'  (Gn 

be  renaided  as  a  later  -'•■•--      ••-- -  '-■- '• ' 


;«^^^J~;; 


y  additic 


,^<;. 


leqifor^WsCthalloughl 
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Cye  shall  be  hated 
]n>liir'[  =  Mk.l>ij 

.„,--,-    - — t jiinMLlOji/.  may 

be  held  cnren  to  quefliion.  In  any  COM  in  Ml- 10  ^-39  we  may 
very  well  apply  the  principle  that  when  Jeftui  names  bimseff 
we  ought   to  think  ultimately  of  Ihe  cause  represented  by 


-ainly  » 


n  Mk. 


Go.per.'««™..-^«lT. 
tvafrtfjoii -.  UUM-ELS,  iiof)  wi.h  Ihe  parolkli  for  my  nmne  . 
lake^  (•'»-<i  m  1,^  Mf^nt :  Mi.  1«  19)  and  '  for  Ihekinsdom 
of  God's  aake'  (ilHiirv  Tiff  ^uriAfwr  TVb  fnv,:  Lk.  IftaoX 

(*)  The  reason  why  this  subordinate  relation  between 
the  person  of  Jesus  and  the  cause  be  represents  must  be 

that  militates  against  it  is  to  be  sought  in  the  passage 
which  is  elsewhere  (GOSPELS,  g  139}  included  among 
the  '  foundation  pillars '  of  a  life  of  Jesus  :  '  whosoever 
shall  speak'  etc..  Mt.  ISja.  ff,  accordingly,  Jesus 
demanded  faith  in  his  person,  it  was  only  as  a  means, 
not  as  an  end  in  itself,  and  thus  also  not  as  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  salvation.  The  objects  of  the 
faith  which  he  unconditionally  demands  are  the  reality 
of  Ihe  Final  Judgment  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Fatherly 
Love  of  God  on  Ihe  other.  Such  a  faith,  however,  can  be 
cherished  by  any  one  in  any  position  in  life  and  in  any 
religious  fellowship.  So  small  was  the  concern  of  Jesus 
10  leave  behind  him,  for  Ihe  new  religious  fellowship  which 
might  be  formed  in  connection  with  his  preaching,  even 
so  much  as  the  tangible  centre  which  his  person  might 
supply,  not  to  speak  of  delinite  institutions  and  laws. 
At  the  moment  of  his  death,  the  whole  church'ConstitU' 
tion  of  future  generations  was  yet  to  shape, 

{<)  We  may  perhaps  deem  this  a  disadvantage ;  but  we 
must  at  the  same  time  allow  ouiselves  to  be  convinced 
that  in  view  of  what  Jesus  was  it  was  inevitable  ;  and 
perhaps  after  all  a  blessing  lay  concealed  in  Ihe  absence 
of  formal  constitutions  drawn  up  with  the  authority  of 

was  no  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  removal  ; 
the  pure  religious-ethical  gospel  stood  forth  as  the  one 
eternally  abiding  thing  still  possessed  of  force  to  regulate 

History  has  at  least  clearly  taught  this :  when  once, 
rightly  or  wrongly,   men   attributed   to  Jesus  certain 

alleged  successors  in  Rome),  the  prohibition  of  oaths 
and  of  divorce  (with  exceptions  in  the  latter  case),  the 
form  of  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  the  age  for  baptism 
and  the  trinitarian  formula  to  be  employed  in  il,  the 
immutability  of  these  arrangements  has  created  for  Ihe 
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Cbrijiian  church  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  graveit 

cbaiacler.  seriously  impeded  its  prosperous  developmenl. 

and  even  al  times  imperilled  its  very  existence. 

11.  APOSTOLIC  AGE 

With  the  death  of  Jesus  the  whole  situation  changed. 

{a)  The  master  had  been  taken  away.      In  compensa' 

T.  Fnudunautal  I 


Z^  was  not  belief  in  son.eU.ing  future. 

attribute  of  God.  such  as  his  Torgiving  love,  ever 
anew  lo  be  hoped  for  and  experienced.  It  was  belief 
in  a  fad  of  the  past.  Such  a  belief  was  open  to 
historical  criticism.  In  the  event  of  a  favourable  issue 
it  might  promote  a  clearer  intellectual  apprehension 
without  any  participation  of  the  heart.  In  the  event  of 
an  unfavourable  issue  the  whole  of  the  new  religion 
could  be  etwjangered.  Furthermore,  a  tiim  confession  of 
faith  towards  Jesus  was  attained  :  bis  later  designation 
'Jesus  Christ'  was  properly  speiking  and  essentially 
a  sentence  expressing  this  new  faith ;  Jesus  ii  the 
Messiah,  There  came  lo  be  a  definitely  fixed  circle 
of  persons  who  confessed  this  faith,  aiHl  a  precise  de- 
liraiiaiion  from  all  those  who  were  not  members  of  the 

meetings  with  observance  of  the  Lord's  supper  and — very 
soon,  al  any  rate — also  an  outward  act  of  admission 
into  the  society,  the  rite  of  baptism. 
The  cuclurliiic  fornnila  in  Mk.  (Kis-n)  and  in  M>.  (W  M-^) 

belonged  Iheword^ihis  da  in  rcminibranct'of  me'  were^uitl 
uauKd  in  ibc  «lebnition,  and  thuA  also  were  still  unknown  as 
word*  of^Jeuu.    On  the  other  lundj  "    '      ^     ■ 
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tnptism  after  the  n 


custom  became  fixed  not  loa^  after 
of  the  primitive  church,  which 


general  lay  in  the  hands  of  tbe  original  apostlei 
that  al  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  Jamr 
brother  of  Jesus  held  a  pre-eminent  position  ;   funher, 


i   the 


1  of  Jes. 


made  missionary  joumcj-s  among  the  Jewish  popula 
and  in  doing  so  claimed  for  themselves  and  their  wives 
material  support  al  the  hands  of  the  communities  which 
they  founded  (Gal.29  iCor,94-«);  lastly,  that  the 
communities  in  Palestine  within  twenty  or  thirty  years 
after  the  death  of  Jesus  stood  in  need  of  pecuniary  help 
from  those  founded  by  l^ul  (CoMUtiNiTV  Of  GOODS, 

is)' 

Our  information  as  to  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
the  Pauline  communities  is  tolerably  exact. 
Although  Paul  certainly  liked  lo  begin  his  missiooafy 
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synagogue  (Acts,  %  4).  as  soon  as  he 
had  won  converts,  however  few, 
whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  for  the  faith 


iDMtlng*. 


1  Jes 


Bssary.      One  or  another  o: 


the  converts  oHered  tbe  ui 
this  purpose.  Here  on  the  one  hand  the  believers  came 
together  'to  eat'  {tit  ri  ^ytlr:  i  Cor.  11  jj)— i.^., 
for  the  observance  of  the  love-feast  followed  by  that  of 
the  Lord's  Supper    (not    preceded,    for   otherwise    the 

was  by  the  drunkenness  of  some  of  the  partakers). 
The  foods  partaken  of  were  brought  by  the  members  of 
the  company,  and  it  was  only  by  a  malpractice  which 
had  crept  in  thai  Ihey  were  not  equally  tlivided.  That 
they  were  purchased  out  of  a  common  fund  cannot  be 
reconcile!]  with  11  >2,  for  the  '  shame'  arose  only  when, 
in  consequence  of  ihe  discontinuance  of  equal  division, 
some  had  to  suffer  hunger  because  they  were  too  poor 
to  be  able  to  bring  with  them  a  sufficient  meal  to  the 
meeting.  Tbe  expression  'supper'  {Stirreii)  points  lo 
the  evening  as  the  time,  as  also  does  the  later  accusa- 
tion that  Thyeslcan  banquets  (Bt^irrfia  StTrm)  were 
held  at  which  children  were  slaughtered,  and  (Edipodenn 
orgies  {Oltir6ieioi  juJ{c»)  with  a  view  to  which  the 
lights  were  extinguished,'  How  often  tbe  feast  was 
celebrated,  however,  does  not  appear.  1  Cor.  16  s 
throws  DO  light  upon  this  question,  for  there  tbe  Sunday 
contribution  to  Ihe  common  collection  is  to  be  made  by 
each  individual  at  home  (rap'  lauri}).      All  that  can  be 

(20tii)  Ihe  observance  there  spoken  of  falls  upon  a 
Sunilay.  According  to  i  Cor,  10  i6-3t  only  members  of 
Ihe  community  took  part  in  Ihe  celebration,  and  this 
(see  11 3)  :  dXX^Xovi  ixHx'"^]  ""'  merely  al  the  Lord's 
Supper  but  also  at  the  love-feast.  From  this  it 
appears  that  there  was  held,  apart  from  this  kind  of 
meeting,  that  oilier  sort  at  which  the  addresses  of 
instruction  were  delivered  ;  for  in  these  last  strangers 
also  may  take  part  (14 16/  =3-15).  The  question  as 
to  who  should  speak  was  left  entirely  to  the  suggestion 
of  the  Spirit  (see  Spiritual  Gtrrs) ;  often  it  happened 
even  that  several  spoke  al  once  (1437-31}  and  women 
also  took  part  (11;). 

As  regards  organisation  what  is  of  importance  here 
is  (a)  that  not  only  are  there  no  regular  teachers,   but 

0  LitUa  '''"'  '"  '^^  Epistles  to  ihe  Corinthians  no 
jii  uaiuli^  mention  is  anywhere  made  of  any  heads  of 
OIUUIUMI.  |[^  community.  For  effecling  the  cure  of 
tbe  malpractices  which  have  crept  in.  Paul  adilresses 
himself  not  to  any  such  officers  but  to  Ihe  community 
as  a  whole.  So  also  the  community  awards  punish- 
ments (1  O^.  Si-s  3  Cor.  26)  and  chooses  deli^aies 
(i  Cor.  18  J  :  cp  a  Cor.  8 19)  by  decismn  of  a  majority. 
We  learn  indeed  that  Stephanas  and  his  household  had 
given  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  community  ;  but 
the  subordination  which  Paul  desires  with  reference  to 

the  same  direction  is  not  based  upon  their  official 
position  ;  it  is  regarded  as  entirely  voluntary  (i  Cor. 
18i5-"8).  This  is  explained  if  we  observe  that  not  only 
the  gifts  of  doctrine  butalso  ■governments"  («i^(p^ei() 
and  'helps'  (icnXifM^ni)  or  'ministry'  {itaKwIa) 
{i  Cor.  13ia  Rom.  I'IjI  are  reckoned  among  tbe 
spiritual  gifts.  It  is  nevertheless  also  true  that  ■  leaders ' 
(r/Mi'rrriifui'st)  occur,  and  that  not  merely  in  the  Epistle 

Christian  community  Paul  has  had  no  influence,  but 
also  in  Thessalonica  (i  Tbess.iiii).  It  would  actually 
appear  therefore  as  if  Paul  in  so  weighty  a  matter  aa 

1  JuU,  Ai^i.i(i7,n.\ii-<:  Epistle  from  Lyoni<i77A-D.) 
in  £u<. //£ >.  1  If :  so  doulHle«  ttlso  even  Tacitus,  ^u.  1(44 
('per  llaEiiLa  invisos  .  .  .  eiiiiabilis  supentiiio')  and  Pliny 
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Pbiebe  is  called  'succourer'  (rpmrrdni),  the  meaning 
is  umply  that  as  pairona  she  look  special  care  of  those 
under  her  charge,  perhaps  in  particular  exercised 
patronage  in  the  recognised  legal  sense :  il  is  not 
however  permissible  with  Weingarten  (see  bdow.  %  60} 
to  extend  this  meaning  also  to  the  masc.  participle 
(TpoieTi/i(»«).     On  Phil.  1 1  see  g  57. 

(*J  How  inchoate  ihe  stale  of  matters  was  in  the 
respects  now  under  consideration  appears  in  various 
other  points  as  well. 

In  Coiinlb  (he  BKnibcn  of  the  conimunity  wen  in  the  habil 

WDDien  aiuened  Ihtir  Irndom  u  ^ainsi  Ihe  cuttom  of  mling ; 
ancluuily  occurred  in  various  fornix ;  and  there  were  tboK,  on 
dK  Dlhn- hand,  who  believed  ihal  maiital  rcktionq  ought  la  be 

7l-j>t-a  \\l-\i\     The  weaker  breltiren  in  Corinlb  who  held 

■    ig  forbidden 

E  (Rom.  14). 


(i'^r.8    -     "-°' 
In  Then 


■  thing 


burdens  on 

cooieb^ 
for  ilieir  To 
degene«lio 


exceeded  by  Ihoa" 


wiihou 


t  here  be  given  to  Ihe  '  church  in  Ihe 
bouse.'  The  expression  would  have  nothing  remarkable 
1A  Bonas-  '"  ''  ''^  ''  ''"'o'*''  merely  Ihe  initial  stage 
?'  u??f?'  of  an  organised  eommunily  (see  above, 
dranliM.  ggj  inRo„.]6j,Cor.i6r,Philem.> 
Col.  4  IS,  however,  we  find  in  one  and  ihe  same  ciiy 
several  'house-churches' ;  also  in  Rom.  IS  it/,  whether 

many  as  eight.  The  meetings  spoken  of  above  (§  8). 
accompanied  with  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and 
doctrinal  discourses,  are  however  held  in  common  for  tbe 
Christianity  of  Ihe  whole  city.  It  might  on  Ihis  ground 
be  conjectured  that  Ihe  total  number  o(  the  Christians 
inhabiting  one  and  ibe  same  house  is  intended  by  the 
expression  'church  in  the  house.'  This,  however. 
does  tKJt  accord  with  the  manner  in  which  the  word 
adiiia  is  invariably  used.  Ii  must  therefore,  doubtless. 
'   ■  It  apart  from  the  general  meetings  of   ' 
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J«RV>were»d  ■lhelr(<ii«i. 

m  Laodicea  and  tiymphas'  (t«^  iv  \at^uaiq  m&tK^oui  gax 

this  veiy  reuoD  iht  inlerprelaiion  a  unlikely.  There  bdifficuUy 
also,  howei-er.  in  Lightfoot'i  iderence  M  'Ibsr'  (urwi-)  la 
Nynphasand  hii  Aurrounding  only;  difficulty,  toc^  allachei  in 
anolhei  way  id  the  readinE  'bei '  (««nK>  in  B  (RVtig.),  since 
a,  feni.  name  would  be  NympM  (Ni^^^j  ncX  Nyinphi  (Niifi^). 
'The   pTincipal   poinl,  however,  remairu  uiu^cted  by  lliew 

ll  becomes  al  once  apparent  that  in  tbe  organisation 
just  described  there  is  no  imilalion  of  Ihe  Jewish  organi- 
..  „  sation  of   communilies   such   as  one 

ti<»lrttott8  "'iShth^ve"^""  ">;"d  in  view  of 
T!3.ir»_™lr  "le  high  significance  of  the  primitive 
JewUh  o^mni-  ^.^^,^  ^^  believers  and  Ihe  Jewish  origin 
of  Paul. 


Ever 


Ij  (ETii.£jj4S  I4J-JJO); 


stood  ihe  gerutia  (y*fnvvia\,  whoH  members  were  '  presbyters ' 
{■pfff^vTfpeiX  even  t  hou|^h  ine  laiier  title  has  not  been  Btabliahrd 

the  emud conHituied  the <wAau (ApKomf) ;  1"  '"""  ■"""■■  "' 

these  stood  Ihe  ginauirck  (y '     ''■- 

elected  for  a  deiinite  period, 
minisliation  of  properly  Juris. 


ll  is  pUin  Ih 
was  dilTerenl 


;^no*™ 

inlhet. 


ile-ChriN 


cue  in  Aieiindria. 
"""'  '"  """in  ibe 


m  Ibis.    Tbe  panicipation  of  the  worn 

Of  any  reading  or  explanation  o(  the  OT  scriptures 
such  as  was  practised  in  tbe  synagi^ue  we  hear  nothing 
so  far  as  Corinlh  is  concertted  :  it  can  only  have  taken 
place  in  private,  if  al  all,  nol  at  the  slated  acts  of 
worship.  All  that  the  two  institutions  have  in  common, 
then,  apart  from  Ihe  'Amen'  uttered  in  common  by 
the  community  (iCor.l4i6)  which  must  indeed  have 
been  borrowed,'  will  be  the  very  vague  feature  that  in- 
structive discourses  were  held  in  bolh  and  Ihal  speakers 
were  admitted  without  any  special  selection.  With  the 
Jews  indeed  these  were,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
Acts  13  IS,  invited  by  the  president  of  the  meeting.  In 
Ihis  last  poinl,  therefore,  the  Corinthian  conditions  are 
more  closely  in  accord  wilh  Ihe  analogue  to  which  we 
musi  now  proceed  lo  direct  our  alienlion. 

The  pagan  societies  or  clubs  which  devoted  themselves 
.   _  .,      lolhecultof narticulardeities.andmoce 

1ft.  GomiMUoii         ■  II     '     .L     t  ^     t        .  _r 

with^tgiT  f ?;|^;t"^ai"  i^.™^   nrof  ™1' 

mMUn^for  ^'  i,j,h^,he""a^aV^^w  of™he 
**™"P'       Christian  community  in  Corinth. 

(a)  There  also  Ihe  consliiution  of  ihe  society  was 
entirely  democratic  ll  had  elective  heads  -.  but  all 
decisions  were  come  lo  by  Ihe  meeting  as  a  whole.  All 
membcra  slood  on  a  fooling  o(  complete  equality  and 
were  called  brelbren  and  sisters.  Women  also  were 
free  to  speak.  In  Ihe  meeting-room  a  place  was  set 
apart  specially  lor  strangers.  To  the  common  meals 
the  individual  participants  bcougbt  each  his  share. 
Money  grants  were  made  lo  sister  communilies.  The 
lecbnical  name  for  all  such  associations  was  iranat 
(fporot)  and  Ihiasos  (eiaaat) ;  but  ecileiia  (/icXi^irla) 
was  also  employed. 

(^)  Tbe  supposition  that  all  these  things  arose  inde- 
pendently within  the  eommunily  al  Corinth  under  Ihe 
pressure  of  an  internal  necessity,  and  wilboui  any  con- 
sciousness of  any  of  the  coincidences  we  have  enumerated, 
is  not  (or  a  moment  lo  be  entertained.  We  may  take 
il  as  absolutely  cerlain  Ihal  many  o(  Ihe  Chrisii.ms  of 
Corinlh  bad  formerly  belonged  10  pagan  clubs  of  this 
kind.  In  Ibal  case,  however,  [wither  can  it  be  regarded 
as  conceivable  that  Paul  should  have  remained  ignorant 
of  the  coincidence.  Tbe  opinion  has  been  held  that 
nevertheless  he  would  have  refrained  from  making  use 
erf  any  such  forms  as  had  served  for  Ihe  worship  of 
demons  {1  Coi'.  IOk).  In  Ihal  case.  howe\'er.  he  would 
have  had  lo  give  up  many  ihings  which  nevertheless 
were  indispensable.  We  shall  therefore  be  safe  in 
assuming  Ihal  he  did  not  hesitate  about  adopting  any 
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{f)  Adherence  to  the  Tonus  observed  by  such  pagan 
associations,  however,  was  even  enjoined  by  a  very 
wdghly  consideration.  Chrisliaoity  as  a  rtligio  illidla 
was  at  all  limes  exposed  to  prosecution  by  the  State  as 
loon  as  its  distinctness  from  Judaism,  which  was  a 
rtligio  licila,  came  lo  be  recognised.  If  this  did  not 
happen  in  Rome  till  townrds  the  end  or  the  rdgn  of 
Domilian,  as  has  been  indicated  as  the  most  probable 
conclusion  elsewhete  (Chkistian.  g  9).  it  has  been 
there  also  pointed  out  how  singular  the  fact  is.  Such 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Stale  must  have  been  a  subject 
of  dread  from  a  much  eai-liet  date.  Conforming  10  the 
usages  of  a  heathen  cult  gave  the  Christian  the  best 
hope  of  being  able,  according  to  the  law  cited  elsewhere 
(Chhistjan.  eol.  756,  begin.  J,  to  escape  the  attention 
of  the  authorities. 

(d)  The  fact  of  this  conformity  once  established,  we 
may  perhaps  draw  certain  further  inferences  regarding 
Christian  institutions  as  to  points  on  which  we  have  no 
direct  information. 

A  heatbtn  club  had,  at  ilicady  suied  <»c  a),  ckclivc  hcMli. 
ll  ia  impcaible  to  invuine  that  the  Chrwian  community  in  tu 
turn  can  tya  havE  wholljr  dlnicniBl  wiih  such  Krvlco  u  Ibne 
nndcTed  Ua  example  by  person!  who  ajrajijEcd  ihe  proxnmme 
fpr  a  pvvn  m»eting,  saw  to  its  being  carried  out,  and  uie  like. 
Inlhu  case  il  will  be  p«uble,  indeed,  that  perKms  like  Steptaanai 
may  hnve  discbarged  5uch  funcliotu  with  the  mere  tacit  approval 
oT  the  cominunlty  1  dill,  another  poHllillity  li  thai  those  endowed 
with  the  gift  of  '^govemment '  imfifr^risi  were  actually  elected 
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(above.  Is).  It  IS  po^blc,  however,  that  such  a  purae  was 
needed  10  nieel  (be  expenses  of  the  teachers  who  come  from  a 
distance  (|  7.  c).  expenses  which  we  learn  were  often  heavy 
f  1  On.  II K  oanirNn).  Paul  alone  made  no  drafl  on  this  louree ; 
buIo-enhispraciicevaHedindifferentcDmmumliesOCor.Vi-ig 
a  Cor.  11  Ml  Phil.  4  to-»). 

The  altitude  assumed  by  Paul  tovnuils  the  communi- 
II   luifn^s  '''^  "'  '''*  "*"  founding  wholly  departs 

-tS^       from  the  analogy  furnished  by  the  heathen 

"""^      guilds  of  worship. 

(d)  Paul's  attitude  is  wholly  patriarchal.  He  acted 
on  the  groimd  that  he  was  their  father  with  thorough- 
going seriousness  (i  Cor.  4  m/.  )-  He  commands  (i  Cor. 
II 117-31 1496-40  iSi).  and  that  very  dehnilely.  precisely 
where  institutions  are  concerned.  He  makes  very  short 
work  with  contumacy  (7  40  11t6  Us;/.).      Partisanship 

carnal -mindedness,  disregard  of  his  authority  to  arro- 
gance (4ie).  He  disclaims  judgment  {imu:plna)  of 
himself  in  2i4-i6  4]-i  with  a  clearness  that  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.  Against  the  Judaising  teachers  be  declares 
himself  in  3  Cor.  11 13-15  Gal.  1  7-9  S  lo-it  with  the 
greatest  asperity.  In  short,  in  his  person  there  appears 
the  same  unconditioned  aulhimty  which  Jesus  had. 
Instead  of  the  deference  which  Jesus  found,  Paul,  it  is 
true,  had  to  encounter  the  liveliest  opposition  ;  claim 
Ihe  authority  nevertheless  he  did.  and  for  the  most  part 
he  succeeded  in  asserting  it. 

[i)  The  chief  enemies  Paul  had  to  deal  with  were  the 
deeply-rooted  immorality,  and  {next  to  that)  the  view. 
due  to  the  influence  of  his  own  preaching,  that  every 
Christian  has  within  himself  the  Holy  Ghosl  and  there- 
fore does  not  need  lo  recognise  any  authority  over  him. 
With  regard  10  his  decisions  on  questions  anecting  Ihe 
life  of  the  community,  a  feature  of  special  interest  is 
that,  aa  in  the  ease  of  Jesus,  the  decisions  received  the 
less  atlenlion  just  in  proportion  to  Ihe  degree  of  speciality 
they  possessed. 

Ij-ii  Tii  reftn  not  (a  this  bill  10  the  ca^eof  umaher  member 
1  sihmiedel,  //CS.,  on  i  Cot.  Sit:  Kennedy,  ThTs^^ond 


duced  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  be  withstood 

wilhiMiI  making  any  concessions,  whilst  yet  avoi 
the  error  of  setting  up  an  absolutely  lixcd  law  of 
kind  whereby  the  community's  freedom  of  movei 
could  be  hampered  and  its  enthusiasm  for  Ihe  new 

Paul  wished  to  be  not  brd  of  his  converts'  faith  bi 


"^^t 


.    Lilteje^i 


seCa. 


Jtiful 


.a^rln'tii^ 
Cor.B,IOu.Utf 
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With  every  effort  lo  allow  full  play  to  individual 
freedom.  Paul  was  nevertheless  unable  to  avoid  giving 
to  certain  things  a  normative  value  which 
later  hardened  into  a  rigid  law  aitd  did 
serious  injury  to  Ihe  religious  life  properly 
so  called.  (a\  One  such  norm  his  Jewish  training 

led  him  to  find  as  a  matter  of  course  in  Ihe  OT— that 
is  10  say,  a  book — and  moreover  in  a  method  of  inter, 
preting  the  OT  which  found  in  it  such  things  as  the 
writers  could  never  have  dreamed.  'M.'hat  was  there 
which  could  not  be  deduced  from  such  a  book  when, 
for  example,  in  Dt.  25*  it  was  possible  to  find,  not 
somehow  by  way  of  Inter  accommodation  but  aciuallj 
as  the  proper  primary  meaning  of  the  author,  an  in- 


.1  Christ! 


support  from  the  communities  they  instruct  ( i  Cor.  SB-io). 
or  in  Is.  28 n/.  that  '  speaking  with  tongues'  must  be 
regarded  as  of  subordiuale  value  to  the  gin  of '  prophecy' 
jiCor.  14../.)f  (*)  Next  lo  the  OT  came  in 

point  of  authority  the  words  of  Jesus  ( i  Cor.  7  to  /  9 14 
11  33-95).  This  also  was  quite  a  matter  of  course  ;  and 
yet  it  was  a  departure  from  that  fundamental  direction  of 
the  piety  of  Paul  which  declared  that  il  sought  in  Jesus  a 
redeemer,  not  a  lawgiver.  As,  however,  a  church  order 
was  what  had  to  be  created,  it  was  inevitable  that  the 
very  individual  who  preached  freedom  not  only  Irom 
MiHaic  law  but  from  all  law  whatsoever  (impcaed  00 
man  from  without,  not  emanating  from  within)  had  10 
set  up  as  an  exiemal  authority  the  '  law  of  the  Christ ' 
[thiars  rav  XpiffTOu).  Moreover,  it  is  a  law  that  cannot 
everywhere  be  expressed,  as  in  Gal.6j.  by  some  such 
word  as'  love. '  or,  as  in  1  Cor.  9  n,  as  Ihe  command  to  sub- 
ordinate  one' sown  personal  inclinations  lolhe  great  object 
of  bringing  about  the  fulfilment  ol  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Elsewhere,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  law  made  up  of  a  series 
of  precepts,  including  many  about  particular  things  which 
could  equally  vrell  have  been  ordered  otherwise  without 
danger  to  piely.  The  OT  and  the  «ords  of  Jesus, 
however,  taken  together  constitute  the  foundations  of 
a  canon.  (c)  Alongside  of  these  l^ul  made  tradi- 

tion also  into  a  norm  :  for  it  was  a  necessity  with  him 
lo  maintain  his  connection  with  the  primitive  Church. 
and  he  therefore  lays  weight  upon  the  fact  that  what  be 
preaches  to  the  Corinihians  he  has  himself  previously 
received(i  Cor.lljj  163). 

What  demands  our  attention  next  is  the  earliest 
instance  of  the  action  of  that  growing  power  which 
,.  -  ultimately  conlribuled  so   much   to  the 

XH.  IMgnu.  „^|jing  of  ^^^^  ;„,„  ecclesiastical  forms. 
What,   according  to  i  Cor.  IS  3.   Paul   received    is   a 
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dogma;  an  explanalion,  lo  wit,  of  ihe  deatb  of  Jesus 
as  on  aloning  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  men.  In  his  own 
li  has  become  acquainled  with 
Q  ibe  deepest  way  as  consisting  in  the  yielding  up 
or  ihe  heart  to  the  grace  and  meccy  o(  God  ;  and  he 
veil  knows  how  lo  describe  it  as  such.  Nevertheless, 
we  find  him  presenting  to  lailh  lor  its  object  not  only, 
as  Ihe  primitive  Church  had  done  (g  7  ti),  a  bare  fact, — 
Ihal  of  Ibe  restirreciion  of  Jesus. — a  fact  that  could 
possibly  be  brought  into  doubt  or  even  disproved  by 
historical  criticism  al  any  time,  but  also  a  dogma  which 
has  always  ibe  disadvantage  of  being  liable  lo  become 
burdensome  to  the  lay  conscience  or  (0  be  questioned 
by  the  theological  thinker — moreover,  a  special  dogma 
that  was  nol  extensively  held  within  the  primitive  Church 
at  so  early  a  time,  and  slill  less  exiensively  at  a  laler 
period  when  Paul  was  actually  subjected  to  persecution 
by  the  Jewish-Christian  pnity  on  account  of  his  doctrine 
of  the  cross  of  Jesus  (Gal.5..  8.=),  Nay,  more,  he 
ilectares  faith  in  Ihb  dogma  to  be  a  command  of  God. 


•Unb 


r  (>n< 


._«liHKe'(itirt£«<Hi:  TL  WH  ;  RV)  in 

the  Moulc  law  whkh  insist  upon  worli 

bcliif  in  the  alonine  death  and  nsuirei: 


it  does  CDQSlilute  HHixthin^  wfaicb  Cftn  uli  10  be  considered. 
By  Ihe  turn  thus  given  to  Ibe  matter  Paul  iccordinjEly  baa 
dqirivcd  futh  of  one  of  its  moat  precious  attTibuiet,  and  over 
ud  above  the  kw  of  Christ,  referred  la  above  (1 14),  has  Iniro- 
duced  into  Chtislianity  a  Kcond  law,— this  tbn«  in  the  intertill 

biiSon  10  Ibe  death  it  would  be  a  detogaiion  fiom  Ihe  gieslneit 

■nyolber  way(Gal.2iiJX 

(a)  Furthermore,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  the 
impression  that  the  interest  of  the  community  as  a 
ia  nth       whole — in  other  words,  respect  for  church- 

notott     considemlions— influenced  Paul's  decisions. 

P^  Here,  again,    it    is   quite   natural    Ihat    he 

should  wish  that  no  occasion  for  evil  speaking  should 
be  given  by  the  community  either  10  Jew  or  10  Gentile 
(iCor.  ]0)>);  yet  the  question  must  still  be  asked 
whether  his  judgment  upon  the  incestuous  person 
(iCor.  5i-8)  is  dictated  merely  by  concern  for  the 
salvation  of  the  culprit — although,  of  course,  this  point 
of  view  was  by  no  means  wholly  lost  sight  of 

(i)  The  impression  left  by  his  attitude  towards  the 

-    ^  '  *"  M^,  bapliim  need  be  DDlhinE  more 
n  of  Ihe  fttci  Ihat  the  lubjeci  -'  '- 


Whitu,  accordinf 


«nled 


ducedai 


om  the  act.    Attain,  ihe  reason  of  Ihe  punishmenl  Ihrealencd 
I  I  Cor.  11  IT- JO  is  nol  thai  ihe  bread  and  wine  contained  in  a 


n   Ibt  ■ 


g>  iCor. 


le  baptism  Tar  the  dead^  in 


nabtya 


logical  view  of  ihe  1 

{c]  Finally,  it  was  Paul  who.  t>y  the  emphasis  he  laid 
upon  the  possession  of  the  spirit,  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  distinction  between  pneumatic  and  psychic 
persons  {t  Cor.  26-3}) — a  distinction  which  as  employed 
by  Ihe  gnostics  went  near  to  rending  the  church  and, 
(hat  this  disasier  might  be  avoided,  made  necessary  that 
violent  reaction  which  certainly  would  have  been  in  the 
highest  degree  distasteful  to  the  apostle  himself  (§g  33, 
53*). 

(</)  The  emphasis  on  the  possession  of  the  Spirit  just 
referred  lo,  however,  was  for  Paul  quite  inevitable. 
For  him  it  was  upon  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
that  Ihe  validity  of  bis  own  decisions,  whether  In  matters 
of  dogma  or  of  government,  rested.  Upon  the  Cor- 
inthians, it  is  true,  this  made  but  little  impression.  In 
(act,  they  themselves  possessed  the  gift  of  the  Spiril, 
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and  that,  too.  according  to  Paul's  own  teaching.  His 
subsequent  withdrawal  from  this  ideal  opinion  and 
declaration  that  they  were  not  spiritual  but  carnal 
(iCor.Si-j)  did  not  prevent  them  from  continuing  to 
make  the  claim  for  themselves  and  setting  up  their 
own  views  against  Paul's  as  possessing  an  equal 
authority ;  and  in  such  a  case  the  apostle  could  only 
answer  in  the  language  of  i  Cor.  7+1 :'  I  think  that  I 
also  have  Ihe  Spirit  of  God.'  Here  was  a  conflict  of 
decisions  that  had  each  been  suggested  by  the  Spirit. 
The  true  basis;  for  the  unconditioned  authority  he 
claimed  he  accordingly  sought  In  hisaposileship.     Heie. 


now  proceed  to  a 

(a)  If  Ihe  nan, 

Jesus  (S3*),  it  c 


w  difficu 


'AptMU*':! 


'apostle'  itself  did  not  come  from 
ti  easily  have  been  transferred  from 
ose  emissaries  of  the  Jewish  authorities 
Jerusalem  who  used  to  travel  up  and 
aown  the  countries  of  the  dispersion 
for  the  temple  dues  which  they  brought  with  them  to 
Jerusalem,  and  who  were  also  charged  with  (he  function 
of  carrying  letters  and  advices  to  the  people  of  the 
dispersion  and  generally  with  that  of  promoting  a 
common  conscknisness  of  religious  fellowship  through- 
out theentirenation  (Lightf.  GalA'l,  ga-ioi,  -Thename 
and  oHice  of  an  apostle' :  Seufeit  [see  below,  §  60], 
8-14).  In  Ihe  Pauline  tSTltings  aCor.8>j  Phil.2i5 
come  nearest  to  this  use  of  the  word. 

(*}  Even  apart  from  these  passages,  however,  other 
persons  also  besides  Paul  and  the  twelve  are  included 
under  the  name  '  apostle. ' 

The  wider  meaning  occurs  in  iCor.Vj^  (Barnabas)  4  o  15  t 
('  all  Ihe  aposilei '  as  distinguished  from  Ilie  twelve  in  19  si  and 
eventually  also  in  ■  'Thes..  27,  if  Silaijc 


the  «<  (■  wto  are  ol 

been  in  ChriH  before 


included,  and  in  Rom 


e'jw. 


-ig  Ihe  aposllei,  who  aite  have 
ii  hardly  underAand  ifae  mean- 
u,™  .ania.  (or  a  woman  nam«]  Jani.) 
ion  of  Ibe  ongmal  apoaiks.  but  miut 
ill  and  Junias  Ihenue'lvei  are  apoiiles. 
apostles'  (at  i/vtpXiiuf  ir6miwi  at 

ed  hiiRself  10  uarply  regarding  iheae 


Inie  apostles.  It  is  nol  lo  be  supposed  that  the  Connlbiani 
applied  10  ibem  Ihe  evprenuon  'ine  pre-eminent  apostles'  («i 
i/wipkiaj'  ^wim^iM.\  bui  Paul  hits  off  iheir  thougbi  veiv  well 

leemed  10  Ihe  Corinthians  '^mple  of  speech'  (ifltHTifr  ry  Adyy> 

bad  opponunily  of  pcisonallv  comoarina  his  manner  of  BDeech 


cally  cerlain.  for  ihe  language  ca 
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-Ihey'tullir 
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apostle] ' ;  cp  £  it  Rom.  \- 

{c)  It  is  quite  cenaii 

Ihat  Ihis  wider  applica 

■■      ■  15  quite 


s   possible ;   for  his  a 


would  naturally  be  dlmini^ed  if  the  name  of  apostle 
placed  him  only  In  Ibe  same  category  as  a  large  number 
of  persons — many  of  them  of  very  subordinate  import- 
ance. Thus  we  may  infer  that  Ihe  larger  use  of  ihe 
word  comes  from  the  primitive  Church  and  must  have 
been  customary  there  from  the  earliest  times,  for  other- 
wise Paul  would  not  have  tailed  to  point  out  that  his 
opponents  of  subordinate  rank  were,  strictly  speaking, 
not  entitled  lo  be  called  apostles.  What,  then,  let  us 
ask.  was  the  characteristic  mark  of  an  apostle  according 
to  this  original  meaning?  It  is  not  having  been  person- 
ally called  by  Jesus,  nor  having  seen  the  risen  Jesus, 
nor  yet  an  eiccptionally  large  endowment  wiih  spiritual 
gifts.    On  the  one  hand,  all  three  do  not  apply  to  erery 
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person  who  is  called  aposlle  ;  od  ihe  olher  hand.  Ihe 
power  to  witness  and  Ihe  special  endowmenl  do  not 
apply  to  those  atone  who  are  called  apostles.  The 
chaiacleristic  feature  consists  not  at  all  in  anything 

does.  Therefore  it  is  not  stricllj'  correct  lo  speak  of 
apostleship  as  an  office.  It  belongs,  as  also  afqwars 
from  iCor.  12aS.  lo  Ute  charismala.  Now.  the  charac- 
teristic acliviiy  of  the  apostle  is  Ihe  missionary  one, — 
carried  out.  of  course,  not  occasionally  merely,  but  as 
a  lifework  (i  Cor.  ISto  Gal.  28).  According  to  i  Cor. 
9;  the  original  apostles  also  exercised  this  aciivily 
allhough  al  various  times  they  had  their  abode  in  Jeru- 
salem, If  some  of  Ihem  took  les.s  pari  in  the  work  than 
others,  all  equally  received  the  same  designation  as  they 
constituted  a  unity. 

In  Ihe  missionary  sense  of  Ihe  word  no  one  could 
possibly  ever  have  disputed  Paul's  right  lo  be  called  an 

■enM.  j[j^  emphasis  wiih  which  he  claims  the 
title,  (a)  He  describes  himself,  in  foct,  in  aCor.  1 1  as 
■aposlle  by  the  will  of  God,'  and  in  Rom.  1 .  i  Cor,  1  ■ 
still  more  emphatically  as  called  to  be  such  {through 
the  will  of  God),  in  Gal.  li  as  'apostle  nol  through 
man  but  through  Jesus  Christ.-  In  iCor.9.  as  one 
proof  of  apostleship  the  question  is  asked,  '  Have  1  not 
seen  Jesus  our  Lcird  ? '  but  another  is  added,  '  Are  nol 
ye  my  work  in  [the  Lord?'  This  lasl,  along  with  Ihe 
addition  in  Rom.  1 1,  '  separated  unto  Ihe  gospel  of  God,' 
is  the  criterion  of  missionary  activity  already  spoken  of 
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1   Lord 


In  V 


what  he  had  seen  Paul  is  qualified 

the  resurrection  of  Jesus.     'This,  however,  many  others 

also    were   able    to  do.     Thus,  what    occurred  at    his 

:,  but  because  he  was  then 


obyjes 


apostle  becausi 
us.      In  their 


hPaul 


his  adversaries  must  thus  have  narrowed  (he 
ing  of  Ihe  word  and  have  made  ils  differentia  consist  in 
a  call  by  Jesus.  On  this  account  Ihe  original  apostles 
acquired  a  unique  position.  On  Ibe  most  conspicuous 
of  their  number  was  bestowed  Ihe  title  of  honour  '  (he 
pillan'  (Gal.29;  Council,  §6).  Thai  Paul  claimed  to 
have  received  a  similar  call  Ihey  thoughl  they  could 
ignore,  as  the  claim  could  not  be  verified.  The  pseudo- 
Clemen(ine  Homilies  (ITi?)  still  represent  Peter  as 
saying  to  Simon  Magus — under  which  mask  Paul  is 


believe 


d(se 


.;s).- 


your  word  when  you  lell  us  (hat  he  appeared 


(c)  immediately  before,  Peler  says  in  the  same 
conieil,  '  Can  any  one  by  a  vision  be  made  fit  lo 
instruct?  And  if  you  will  s.iy.  It  is  possible,  then  I 
will  ask.  '>Miy  did  our  teacher  abide  and  discourse  a 

it  would  appear  from  this,   seemed  questionable  not 
only  as  regarded  its  divine  origin  but  also  as  regarded 


ilifya, 


e  for 


who  had  11 


from  Ihe  poin 

scences  of  the  i 

fall  back  upon,  is  perfectly  inielligible. 

(rf)  Hereby,  however,  at  the  same  time  a  way  was 
indicated  by  which  it  became  possible  to  place  above 
Paul  such  persons  also  as  could  not  appeal  lo  any  call 
they  had  received  from  Jesus,  if  only  they  had  known 
Jesus  personally  and  for  a  longer  or  shorter  lime  listened 


To  ihii  cbu  bclonEid  those  penoni  who  fim  Tai«d  llic  pact) 
cry  in  Corinth.  'I  am  of  Christ.'     Their  adhtrtnw  followw 


la,  an  none  olhct  than  the  'p 
dnftfToAiH),  who  had  pnctically 
10  Ifaelr  side  and  alienated  ilfroa 
■bey  hud  com*  with  \tl 


party  alluded  lo  in  t  Cor.  1  tj. 
om  the  oinneflion  in  i  Cor.  10 
re-eminenl  apouka'  (vvr^Cai 

t  Paul,    According  lo 


ouldfaave 


proceeded  fr 

J«ui(CouN'^^t3)? 
(,)ir,overaoda 
for  them,  it  is  always  open 


.Cormlb.    Thes*, 

v  church,  lor  the  weightiest  cum- 


lecall 


ill  sought 


ippose  It 
received  mis  Irom  Ihe  community  which  felt  ilsell  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghosl.  just  as  we  read  in  the 
case  of  Ihe  community  al  Anlioch  in  AclslSi-*.  Yel 
we  have  no  direct  proof  of  this  :  and  ihe  hostile  attitude 
of  Ihe  primitive  church  and  of  the  original  apostles  who 
were  at  its  head  would  on  such  an  assumption  ol  an 
official  act  appear  in  a  still  stronger  light  than  it  does 
on  Ihe  other  supposition  which  assumes  only  Ihe  irre- 
ducible minimum — that  Ihe  primitive  church  and  Ihe 
original  apostles  tacitly  sanctioned  the  issue  of  the  letters 
of  commendation  by  refraining  from  laying  a  veto  on 

(/)  If  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  word  '  apostle '  was 
altered   on    the    part   of  primitive   Christianity  in    the 

sible  to  go  so  far  as  Seuferl,  who  thinks  that  the  definiie 
fixing  of  Ihe  number  of  the  original  apostles  at  twelve 
was  arrived  at  only  in  consequence  of  the  struggle  with 
Paul.  Against  such  a  view  Paul  would  protest  with 
the  utmost  emphasis.  Gal.2  or  aCor.  10-13  offered 
opponunity  enough.     He  makes  allusion  to  Ihe  twelve 

our  rejecting  this  passage  as  spurious  with  Holsten, 
It  has  to  be  recognised  as  a  historical  fact  ihal  Jesus 
himself  chose  twelve  disciples  to  be  his  immediate 
attendants  and  lo  cany  on  his  work.  The  choice  of 
Ibe  number,  that  of  Ihe  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  becomes 
quite  intelligible  if  the  number  of  persons  who  suggested 
themselves  to  his  mind  as  suitable  approximated  twelve. 
Even  Ihe  subsequent  election  of  Matthias  need  noi  be 
brought  into  question,  although  Ihe  discourse  of  Peter 
which  is  reported  In  connection  with  il  (Acts  1 16-39)  is 
absolutely  unhistorical  (Acts,  g  14,  begin.). 

(a)  Of  Ihe  original  apostles,  when  il  was  sought  lo 
give  Paul  a  position  subordituile  to  them,  Paul  speaks 
,j  p^^.,'^th    little    respecl    (Gal.  26,.-,.);    but    he 


:  for 


The 


equality,  for  the  wider  se 
For  this  reason  Paul  must  have  favoured  restricting 
Ihe  designation  to  those  who  had  been  personally  called 
by  Jesus,  and  sanctioning  the  enhanced  estimation  in 
which  the  twelve  were  held,  allhough  by  reason  of  the 
rivalry  of  these  wilh  himself  his  own  personal  interest 
lay  in  the  other  direction.  The  narrottur  sense  of 
the  word  'aposlle'  led  lo  the  consequence  thai  the 
aposiolate,  afler  Ihe  dealh  of  its  first  bearers,  could  not 
be  handed  down.  and.  as  an  institution  belonging  entirely 
to  the  past,  enjoyed  an  enhanced  appreciation  \%  34). 
Personal  disciples  of  Jesus  who  had  not  belonged  to  (he 
number  of  the  twelve,  were  from  the  end  of  the  first 
ceniury  onwards  no  longer  called  apostles  iHit '  disciples 
of  Jesus'  [iiaSTrral  tub  (lyifov :  JOHN,  Son  OF  Zehe- 
DKE,  %A')-  The  wider  sense  of  the  word  'apostle' 
has  held  its  ground  in  the  Didachi  (see  below,  g  39*). 
of  the  seventy  which  is  peculiar 


[.  (10>; 


S  I09. 


lib)  c 


{i)  Paul  ranks  the  aposlolic  dignity  extraordinaril 
high.  In  I  Cor  ]2iahe  gives  it  Ihe  first  place  i-rpinor 
In  the  same  degree  in  which  he  humbly  ranks  himse 
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far  below  Jesus,  does  he  feel  himself  exalled  as  ihe  am- 
bassador of  Jesus.  He  is  a  fellow-worker  with  God 
(i  Cor. 39).  a  'minister '  {kuToirpySt)  of  Christ  {Rom. 
15i6),  entrusted  with  thia  ministry  of  reconcilialion 
{3  Cor.  SiS/! ),  capable  of  enhibiling  the  '  signs'  of  an 
apostle  (a  Cor.  12 19;  cpRotn.  16 19}  which,  iti  accordance 
with  thai  name,  far  exceed  the  wonderful  deeds  of  other 
Christians  (iCor.l29iS:  lii^art.  ivri/ttit).  As  an 
apostle  he  can  claim  honour  (i  Thess,  26.  RV"«}.  As 
an  apostle  he  feels  himself  also  entirely  filled  and  led  by 
God  (aCor.Sj/.  46);  his  conception  of  the  gospel  is 
for  him  absolute  truth,  and  for  eveiything  opposed  to  it 
he  has  his  '  anathema'  (Gal.  13/).  However  easily  we 
may  feel  ourselves  inclined  lo  agree  with  him.  we  must 
nevertheless  never  conceal  from  ourselves  thai  such  a 
degree  of  self-consciousness  in  all  decisions  carried  within 
it  the  graves!  dangers  for  a  sound  development  of  the 
Christian  church.  There  might  easily  arise  a  situation 
of  affairs  in  whkh  we  should  tind  ourselves  impelled 
emphatically  10  disapprove  in  another  of  thai  which  we 
gladly  applaud  m  thnE  apostle. 

The  idea  involved  in  (he  term  'church'  has  already 
been  touched  on  in  %  16. 

I)  II  being  impossible 


30.  ConeapUon . . 


cal  ll 


mploym. 


t  of  Ihe  word 
a  desig- 


tcclisia  (ttuCK-r/iia.')  'tfj  Jesus  a 


using  Ihe  word  is  open  to  our  observation.  In  a  quite 
preponderating  mnjorily  of  instances  il  denotes  with  him 
ihe  community  of  a  definite  city  or  place  (Chukch.  %b). 
seldom  the  church  as  a  whole.  In  Gal.  1 13  iCor.  I59 
Phil.  36  where  Paul  says  ihal  he  persecuted  Ihe  church 
{of  God),  this  is  spoken  in  a  manner  that  lays  no  stress 
on  Ihe  fact  thai  ihe  church,  notwithstanding  the  local 
separateness  of  the  various  communilies,  constitutes  a 
unity.  This  is  doiK  more  clearly  when,  in  iCor.lSiB. 
Paul  says  thai  God  has  sel  in  Ihe  church  some  to  be 
aposlles,  others  lo  be  prophets,  and  so  forth  ;  for  the 
aposlles  are  servants  of  the  whole  church.  The  apostles 
alone,  however  :  ihe  prophets,  teachers,  and  Ihe  rest  are 
the  servants  only  of  the  community  in  which  they  reside. 
As  soon  as  prophets  or  teachers  undertook  missionary 
journeys,  they  became  in  those  days  forthwith  apostles 
(g  17).  The  ideal  notion  of  a  general  church  seems 
present  also  in  iCor.lOji:  'give  r>o  occasion  of 
stumbling  ,  .  ,  10  the  church  of  God.'  This  compre- 
hensive meaning  of  the  word  is  prepared  for  by  Ihe  LXX 
using  it  lo  render  ihe  Heb.  S:»p  (assembly),  the  aggre- 
gate of  all  Ihe  constituent  members  of  Ihe  Jewish  people 
(Church,  g  1),  whilst  in  later  Judaism  it  is  Ihe  word 
'synagogue'(<ri#a'yuryi4)  thai  is  most  commonly  em  ployed 
to  denote  Ihe  individual  community  (Schtlrer,  GJV^i 
2361.  note;  £T4j8,  note).  Nevertheless  it  would  be 
an  inversion  of  the  natural  order  of  things  if  we  were 
10  take  this  use  of  tccliiia  in  Ihe  Pauline  writings  and 
elsewhere  as  primary,  and  the  application  10  local  com- 
munities as  only  derivative  and  secondary. 


Thero 


in  Ihe  houH  lill  ibe  villi  han 


«  only  a  I 


oukl   hardly 

, „£S^m"<^  Cor™  i6/"co"n  i™fn%ij  view  iK^ 

predicam  hatLsificlly  jpeakinj,  belonged  only  10  Ih*  chun 

Qirfu  iii*r<  rejtaidcd  a>  having  but  ont  Icmple,  one  pure  virgii 
Since  Paulnenrthelessdoe^nolsospeaLc,  wcqan  fcfibow  vagi 
il  hil  vnion  wboi  h*  looks  beyond  the  Hpaiale  communilin  i 
the  cbuich  B  a  iiholc.  He  also  aiuches  bul  lilllt  value  1 
unifom^Iy  of  iDMiluttoni  in  different  ptace&.    For  an  ejiampl 


],  may  peibapa  not 
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Sll^fc 


h«piulii 

andihox 


ralLSigJand  eaerciwii 


a  a  whole  d 
If  the  ; 


nolhei.    Slill.  Ihe  idea  of  the  church 
y  great  pen  in  bii  mriiingi, 

1  Paul,  * 


yierthelesswasendowedwiih  the  widest  vision,  certainly 
much  less  is  il  to  be  looked  for  in  his  contemporaries, 
and  least  of  all  in  the  primitive  church  with  which  Ihe 
mission  to  the  Gentiles  was  at  all  times  a  subordinate 

(j)  There  is  one  pinnl,  undeniably,  in  which  Paul  gave 
prominence  to  a  thought  which  al  a  later  date  contributed 
greatly  to  the  enternalisation  of  piety.  He  promised 
only  Ihe  gift  of  the  holy  spirit  but  also  llie  n 


of  el 


life  I 


3  had  b 


mber 


ly  and  ibe  ideal 


ofihechurch(Roni,8j9/-  lOa-ijSiB-n),  ThisloUowed 
as  a  mailer  of  course  for  his  ideal  representation  that  al 
conversion  every  one  becomes  an  entirely  new  man  in 
Ihe  same  way  as  he  himself  had  become  an  entirely  new 
man.  Paul,  however,  is  very  far  from  regarding  member- 
ship of  the  church  as  Ihe  cauit  of  possession  of  the  spirit 
and  of  eternal  life. 
The  cause  according  lo  him  a  ever  to  be  found,  upon  God '> 

other  wordi,  in  a  Ihing  which  js  purely  Hil^eciive ;  and  w 
saw  clearly  the  contradiction  hetwe  -  ■■■ " '  •'- 

were  in  powe^ion  of  Ihe  tpirii  <j  CDf.3i-^or  10  make  eietrial 
blevcdneu  dependent  for  Chriiiians  olio  upon  the  i«ue  of  a 
judgment  in  which  their  eondemnalion  was  conceivaUe  {Cat 
Sif.ii  iCor.Sir  89^)63  aCor.«i11i;  Roni.Aii  Wtx /. 
Phil.  3  19).     None  IM  ieaa,  however,  was  hu  ideal  theory  open 

We  turn  once  more  from  Paul  to  a  consideration  of 
Ihe  primitive  church  with  the  view  of  supplementing  so 
far  as  possible  what  has  been  said  already  (§  7). 
31  Canlactnna      *"'  ''  ^  '"""  '*"  ''"^  outset  manifest 
iJlSi-Vifcl   'hal  Ibe  arrangements  of  the  primilivo 

f^^^  the  Gentile  Chrislian  immunities,  for 
in  Palestine  any  borrowing  from  Ihe 
usages  of  pagan  religious  associations  is  not  10  be  thought 
of  II  is  also  clear  Ihal  il  was  in  Palestine  thai  the 
development  of  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  could  niosi 
readily  be  slow  since  some  at  least  of  Ihe  apostles, 
or  at  any  rate  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  lo 
whom  willing  deference  was  paid,  were  always  within 
reach.  By  way  of  indicating  with  what  caution  Ihe 
slalemenls  in  Aels  must  be  received  we  need  only  refer 
the  reader  here  to  the  anicle  Community. 

\b)  The  first  thing  we  have  definitely  to  set  aside  is 
Ibe  view  that  the  Christian  church  was  founded  at  the 
first  Penlecost  after  the  crucifiiiion.  It  had  been  fountled 
long  before,  not  by  an  express  act  of  Jesus  indeed,  but 
by  the  faith  in  his  resurrection  and  by  Ihe  solidarity 
which  was  Ibe  result  of  this  faith  (cp  Ihe  five  hundred 
brethren  who,  according  to  i  Cor,  156,  saw  the  risen 
Jesus  simultaneously).  What  happened  at  Pentecost 
resolves  itself  when  critically  considered  into  an  intense 
manifestation  of  the  gift  of  tongues  as  Ibis  is  described 
by  Paul  and.  on  the  basis  of  previous  sources,  by  Acts 
(IO16  196;  see  SfiRiTUAL  Gifts).  With  the  discourse 
of  Peter  (2m-j6),  which  says  nothing  about  any  miracle, 
andwilh  2 19/..  according  lo  which  theCbristians  on  that 
occasion  were  held  lo  be  drunk  with  new  wine,  would  fil 
excellenlly  some  such  sentence  as  2<,  which,  we  may 
conjecture,  immediately  preceded  in  a  wriilen  source, 
only  with  omission  of  'different'  (^T^pitit :  'they  were 
.  .  .  speak  with  tongues  .  .  .  utterance).  Perhaps  Ihe 
occurrence  intended  in  2 1-13  is  the  same  as  that  described 
much  less  fully  in  iji  after  another  source  :  '  the  place 
was  shaken  .  .  .  and  Ihey  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  spake  the  word  of  God  with  boldness,' 

(i)  Moreover,  il  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  the 
occurrence  was  at  Pentecost  at  all. 

Far  Penlecocl— according  10  the  Bnbylonian  Talmud  at  least 
IPts.  fol.  6S«)_is  the  feast  of  Ihe  giving  of  Ihe  law  at  Sinai 

feastofihe  making  of'ihecDvenani  with  Noah,  with  which  that 
of  the  makins  of  the  covenant  al  Sinai  could  ea>jly  be  con- 
joined). Bui  Ihe  giving  of  the  law  is  described  bi-Philo  (S  mj / 
18S  195  ed,  Mangey;  EX,  by  Yonge,  3i(S  etc.)  m  terms  quite 
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I  IboM  used  in  the  description  of  the  minclt  in  Acti : 

:«ipreiMi  itfelfabroadithereurenl  forth  over  jUltbeurth 
iLe  sound  which  becaJiK  changed  into  flmme-like  fiie, 

iitomed,  and  rendered  th4  words  soctearly  thai  the  heuer 
linuclf  to  he  seeuig  ntbcr  than  bearing.  If  any  one 
wlf  indiaposed  lo  accept  the  miracle  in  Acis  in  a  Uteral 

not  independent  of  ib^t  in  Philo;  and  in  thai  csk  Ibe  date 
(Pentecost)  waA  probably  supplied  by  the  saine  source. 

((/)  In  proportion  as  ihe  dale  Is  pul  back  lo  an  earlier 
period    shall  we  be  compelled   lo   doubt  wbelber  the 
n  have  taken  place  In  ]i 


The  flan 

believed 
finds  bin 


a  <Ga].  1 


t/); 


B<  theheadofaCbiisi 


\^-iy 

pn4itpptxition  of  Lk- — wt 
ivent'  If,  however,  they 


historical  , 

le"b. 


1  in  accordance  with  all 

„.lves  to  Galilee,  it  would 

very  Hinpilar  if  they  had.  within  a  lew  weelcA.  again 
and  hmne  foe  a  place  where  the  greateit  danger 


That  Ibe  Mosaic  law  as  a  whole  wns  adhered  to  Is 
certain.  Yet  the  length  of  the  period — down  lo  the  date 
an  1^  I  °^  '^^  council  of  Jetusalem  (see  CotJNClL, 
airnaUW.  g  ^,_„|,hin  ^^hich  Paurs  mission  of 
emancipation  from  the  law  was  allowed  to  go  on  un- 
challenged, would  seem  to  indicate  thai  Ihe  degree  of 
1^^  strictness  to  which  Cbrislians  submilled  was  not 
so  severe  as  it  became  after  Ihe  middle  of  Ihe  century. 
It  can  hardly  be  doubled  (hat  in  Jerusalem  atlenilanoB  at 
the  temple  worship,  and  throughout  Palestine  in  general, 
alleadnnce  at  the  synagogue  services  was  still  kept  up. 
The  apecilically  Christian  gatherings,  notwithstanding, 


also  for  lb 

DUghlf 


jl  only  for  the  observa 
Jtiiar 


of  Ihe  euchari 


leOTm 


a  fealui 


Appropriately  enough. 
Acts  24j  14  spoken  of  as  a  sect  They  were  disiinguished 
essentially  from  the  Jews  by  their  belief  in  Jesus  and  by 
the  obedience  they  yielded  to  bis  religious  and  ethical 

The  story  of  Hegetippui  regarding  Jamci  the  brother  of  Jesui 
(Etii.  ///:  u.  as  4->s),  which  leTls  us  ilial  he  had  pemiisoion  to  go 
into  the  temple  and  pray  for  hiii  people,  and  that  the  Jewish 
uilhorities  took  him,  the  head  of  the  Clmstian  community,  up 
to  a  lofty  place  on  the  temple  in  order  that  be  might  bear  witness 
aninsljesu«,isnodoubttibuloos.  Probably,  however,  it  contains 
tSa  much  of  truth  that  James,  and  with  him  the  comoiuniiy  under 
bis  leadership,  had  some  good  understanding  with  the  Jews  who 

by  Hegetippua 


>ds  of  the  Jew 
-was  what  hr^ 
Licly  and  pemi 


IS  sending  of  Barmi 


by  lot  10  the  aposlleshi 
apostles  themselves  choose  delegates  from  their  own 
number.  The  author  could  easily  figure  such  things  to 
himself  just  as  seemed  natural  and  fitting.  Too  little 
prominence  is  given  them  lo  justify  us  in  supposing  that 
he  found  definite  details  regarding  them  in  bis  source 
(cp  g  37  a).  In  addition  to  the  classis  just  mentioned, 
the  presbyters  ate  the  only  persons  possessed  of  ruling 
functions  who  come  into  cimslderation  for  Ihe  apostolic 

In  Acts  11  30  the  contribution  from  Antioch  for  relief 
of  Ihe  sufferers  from  the  famine  in  Palestine,  in  Ihe  reign 
5^  ipy^     of  Gaudius,  is  sent  to  the  ciders  in  Jeru- 
tn  itself  considered. 


natural  that  in  Palestine  Christi 


prMbjMn. 

tions  should   be   moulded  after  the  Jewish   pallem, 
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as  it  was  that  outside  of  Palestine  pagan  modds  were 
followed  ;  and  as  ihe  Jews  had  ihrnr  elders  in  eveiy  age 
(GovEBNMENT.  g§  16,  19 :  Pkesbyteb,  g  3)  It  is  very 
natural  to  derive  the  Christian  [H-esbyters  from  these. 
It  was  not  the  Jews  only,  however,  who  bad  presbyters  ; 
Deis3roann(5ii.-5/iirf.  153-155,  ET 154-157)  shows  that 
there  were  presbyters  In  Egypt  and  in  Asia  Minor  as  well 
If  then  we  meet  with  them  in  Gentlle-ChrlstinD  com- 
munities also  from  the  close  of  the  lirsl  century  onwards, ' 
we  cannot  with  confidence  say  that  the  institution  bas 
been  derived  from  Jewish  Christianity,  for  (i)  neither 
is  the  epistle  of  James  with  its  '  presbyiers  of  ibe 
ecclesia'  {rpta^iripm  rfli  ^mXiTKfoi,  5n/. )  (to  whom 
Ihe  originally  quite  free  gift  of  healing  [i  Cor.  I291B]  is 
now  conlined)  essenlially  older  than  the  two  writings 
cited  first  in  footnote  i,  below."  nor  (3)  can  we  be 
certain  that  Acts,  in  what  it  says  about  presbyters, 
reals  upon  earlier  sources  and  not  rather  upon  the 
known  conditions  of  the  author's  own  lime  merely  (cp 
Acts,  g  16). 

Apart  from  11  30,  14 13  is  open  10  the  fiUspicion  of  being  an 
anachronism  {see  below,  I  jjaX  and  ebewiieie  the  presbyrets 

-■      '  '       >r  (21  iB)  wilh  James  the  brother    o'  ' 


e  funi 


10  be  exercised  alongnde  of  the  original  apostles  or 

look  with  greater  certainty  for  presbyters  who,  in  j 
stood  at  Ihe  head  of  their  respective  communiliesf 
ihey  did  at  a  later  date  in  Ihe  Gentile-Chr^lian  chi 
on  Gentile -Christian  ground  the  insiitiilion  could 

Cbiislianity.     Even  without  the  presence  of  pagan 


't"('C«fl""l»«)li 
be  presbyters'  sphere  of  duiy  [n  their  relation  10  the  bisfaopa. 
eeA44-4a:  on  the  '  nilers '  {V-y"™  :  Heb.ia.rt»*oVatch 
uD  behalf  of  souls,  as  they  that  shall  give  account    (cp  IS  7  34)^ 

III.    POST-APOSTOMC  AGE 

Of  the  posl-aposiolie  age  one  of  Ibe  moat  outstanding 

characteristics  is  its  steadily  advancing  appreciation  of 

church.      The  idea  of  individual 

imunilies,  though  still  the  dominant 

in  Acts  and  in  James  (5i4).  &IU  on 

the  whole  into  the  background,   that 

of   (be   general   church    becomes    the  regulative   one. 

The  churi^'s  most  important  allHbutes  are  unity  and 

{a)  The  Epistle  lo  the  Colossians  and  (still  more)  that 
to  Ihe  Epheaians'  are  specially  taken  up  with  this  idea 
which  constitutes  one  of  the  mtst  important  elements  in 
their  contents,  and  frequently  rectira. 

In  both  (Col.  1 1814  Eph.  613)  the  chuich  is  Ibe  body,  of 
which  Christ  is  nokinger  Bsin'PauKiCaT.  l^ii/ltbespiril, 
bur  the  head,  according  to  £ph.  1  at  the  bead  over  all ;  in  sjhic 
of  iu  subordinateneas  to  Chnst  the  church  is  yet  a  comj^iion 

1 13) ;  it  ia  the  connection  of  the  chureb,  no  hjnget  as  in  1  Cor^ 
11  a  that  of  the  individtuil  community,  with  Christ,  that  b  set 
forth  under  the  liguTe  of  the  bridal,  or  marriage,  relation  (Eph. 
A9s-3o.secalsokev.  Ifif /).and  is  held  tobav-ebeen  pro[dwsinl 
in  Gen,  3  34  (Eph.  A  31/);  through  the  church  it  is  that  to  the 
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li)  So  also  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (Jn.  IO16,  'Olber 
sheep  .  .  .  iKit  of  this  fold  ,  .  .  one  flock,  one  ^ep- 
herd';  4».  'satvalioaisfrom  the  Jews,' cp  John,  Son  oP 
Zebedee,  ^  37,  39}.  Although  Ihe  word  iccliria  is  nol 
employed  by  ihis  author,  any  more  Ihan  by  the  writer  of 
I  Jn.  or  a  Jd..  all  three  writings  leather  with  3  Jn,  have 
■  strong  churchly  intCTCSt.  In  the  gospel,  however,  BS 
in  Ephesiaos,  Ihe  high  dignity  of  the  church  15  delineated 
in  a  purely  ideal  way,  whilst  i  Jn.  and  still  more  3  and 
3  Jn. ,  as  also  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  draw  the  practical 
consequences  with  much  energy.  In  1  Tim.  3 19  in 
particular  a  new  feature  is  the  emphasis  with  which  it  is 
insisted  that  (be  Chtirch  is  the  '  pillar  and  ground  of  the 
truth '  (ittCXdi  tal  iSpaiai/ia  r$i  iDiifStlat}.  {c)  From 

the  divine  predestination  of  the  church  iu  Eph.  1  id 
3>-s9-ii  ihOT  is  but  a  single  step  further  10  that  of  its 
pre-existence,  which  is  accepted  in  Hernias.  Kjii.  il.  4i, 
and  in  a  Clem.  lit.  The  church  appears  to  Hernias 
in  his  visions,  and  large  portions  of  his  book  are  devoted 
lo  its  nature.  (if)  The  course  of  Ihe  development 

through  well-nigh  two  centuries,  which  can  here  only 
be  lightly  sketched,  reached  its  goat  in  the  designation 
'catholic  church'  which  is  met  with,  from  about  170- 
iSo  A,D.  onwards,  in  the  Muratorian  fragment  {//.  61, 
66,  69),  in  Ignatius  {aii  Smym.  8a).  in  the  Martyrdom 
of  Polycarp  (superscription,  and  SiiealSi)  and  in 
an  Antimontanistic  writing  (af.  Eus.  HBv,  I6g).  Cp, 
further,  %  S3 1. 


find  as  honoriftc  predicam  only  ■«£««« 

...  In  Ihe  NT  WE 
of  God-{™fc»L 

T<;binll«,eic;in 

(™r  iyi«:H33); 

Hamack,  L.kri.  J.  Digm^.^k.  /.«  33 

'■^iit^T.i.J 

36.  Extra. 


nollaMdiu. 


The  whole  development  tends  constantly  more  uid 
more  towards  the  proposition  :   extra  acksiam  nulla 
aim.      In  principle,  indeed,  it  is  latent 

\  great  difference  depends,  however. 

in  whether  the  princi|:je  is  in^sted  on 
or  not,  and,  if  insisted  on,  whether  this  is  done  theoreti- 
cally merely,  or  also  practically.  Primarily,  it  is  urged 
in  order  to  make  the  invitation  to  join  the  church  all 
the  more  pressing.  If  the  invitation  is  complied  with. 
the  proposition  becomes  innocuous.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  it  is  not  complied  wiih,  or  if  ihe  member  once 
received  has  been  expelled,  this  always  comes  to  be 
associated  with  iho  idea  that  the  person  who  refuses  or 
is  rejected  at  the  same  lime  becomes  a  kjst  soul.  The 
thesis  '  if  thou  believest  ,  .  .  thou  shall  be  saved '  {iir 
luTTewrut  .  .  .  tuffifn :  Rom.  IO9,  and  frequently  in 
other  turns  of  expression)  has  always  as  ils  necessary 
counierpsirt.  whether  written  or  unwritten,  that  other 
proposition;  "he  who  has  disbelieved  shall  be  con- 
demned'(i  drurriitrai  (STaxpiAi^cTiu :  Mk.lSi6). 
The  pmi^jposilionlhatJZnirislianily  alone  has  power  jo^savt 


of  sa'lv^o^.'vei  ihr^ 
ii  not  merely  Ihal  the  w 
those  who  had  been  di»b 
only  be  explained  as  a  b 

means  of  grace  l^ili  (o  1 


itld  <a  Ih> 


9/..« 


irled  I'her. 
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altei  Jems'  lime  withovl  having  heard  the  eohmI  upon  ea 
WlhTlermai(5i«<.ii.ies-7)'Se  pious  K111&  who  died  be 
ibe  comine  of  ChtHi  ne-"  ■-  ■' ' " ' ' 


of  caiechumens.  but  hdan  receiviog  baptism,  bave  relapsed 
inio  Iheii  former  uns  could,  if  Ibey  did  penance,  be  buill  as 

buiujing  °  'pSim.  '^l  e  ^/.  Th^  ^es  es.«mially  Tst^p'runh^r 
than  is  taken  when  Paul  (Rom.  4  Gal.  Se),  proceeding  on  Gen. 
ISe,  legaidi  Ihe  failh  of  Abrahiun,  and  Hetr:ws<chap.  11)  the 
bilb  of  all  OT  sainil,  u  fully  elfeclual  for  taloalion  :  l^r  in  Ihe 

aiion  of  Ihe  OT  people™  gS "i"\. 6 it "H^KSit/,'*^" P«. 

of  Ihn  i^ncf^^  ot  IheChuirh  under  whi^  nil  the  OLixKiinl 
in  Jus 

^    .  „  "men  wlSioot'c^  "in 

Ihe  wnrlJ'  of  £ph.2ii  [i£tBi  i,  t^  xor^v)),  'as  among  cbe 
Greeks  Socraiet  and  Keisclilus  and  men  like  ihem ;  and  among 

Ilhe  three  men  in  ihe  fu'mace  in  Daniel),  and  Eli^  and  many 

If  we  turn  now  lo  a  survey  of  the  most  important 

institutions  of  the  church  (gj  27-31),  il  appears  that  the 

_.  _.         oneness  of  that  body  which  the  church 

eonfMdon  "=P"^"^  rests  according  »  Eph.43-S 

oTftJth!^    upon  the  one  Spint,  the  one  Lord,  and 

the  one  Father  ;   in  other  words,  upon 

the  Trinity. — though  still  without   the  later  dermatic 

formulation  of  the  oneness  of  these  three  persons  or 

entities.      It  fellows  immediately  from  this  that  the 

one  faith  which  is  directed  towards  these  three  (4ji3) 

Tbis  triad,  which  in  the  mouih  of  Jesus  (Mi.  2S  ,9)  is  un- 
historical  (Ssc;  Gospels.  9  136.  end),  and  with  Paul 
(a  Cor.  1313)  in  this  collocation  has  not  yet  been  made 
an  Object  of  faiib.  constitutes  rather  the  foundation  of 
the  nyaii  Jidti  to  which  converts  lo  Chrisiianily  had 
to  signify  their  adherence  at  baptism  and  out  of  which 
by  ever  new  additions  the  so-called  symioliiBt  afosloli- 
aim  at  last  grew. 

For  Ibe  oldest  extant  forms  from  as  early  as  Ihe  beginning  of 
the  secfflid  ceniury  see.  for  example,  Hamack.  /'df,  af.  of. 

liK^Vh1SlPaul"dSlIid^nii^™nMb'e'«75)TiSd^h'!nlhe 
formula  'one  failh'  i^iv  irurrtt)  no  longer  means  ihe  exercise 

ii.IWI,'^eS^Sl'"8»5R^.l5Tu^n»b!'h  cp  I'^nd) 
— bul  the  mailer  of  failh:  in  a  word,  no  longer  ^rArj  qua 

Epistles,  paRiculaily  clearly  in  Til.  1 4  1  Tim.  1  i»t  4  1  e  Sioii 

same  thing  as  a  wrong  atiitrKle  in  respect  of  Irulb  in  t  ra)  and 
Jude  BO  and  3  ('  your  mo6t  holy  faith  .  .  .  once  for  all  dcli%-ered 
unto  Ibe  lainis').  Here, accordingly,  and  throughout  Ihe  whale 
of  ihe  posi-aposiolic  liieralure  much  grealcr  imporuiDce  is 
allached  10  ortbodovy  of  belief  Ibjui  formerly- 

In  the  Didaihi.  which  is  intended  for  catechumens 
of  the  entire  church,  we  find  Ihe  Lord's  Prayer,  as  also 
na  •Ph       —  *'''  ^*  (upon  which  chaps.  1-6  are  based) 


''^fM 

moftfieH 
under  Ponii 

'rS™ 

buried,  who  rose  on  the  >1i 

rd  day  fro 

m  Ihe  dead. 

xhoascendet 

inIO  the  heavens,  who  is  sei 

right  hands 

f  Ihe  Falhe 

whence  he  will  come  lo  j 

X^^i 

aitd  dead 

also  in  Ilhe 

Holy  Ghost.  Ilhel  holy  chu 
of Ithe)  flesh.   Amen,  (.mh 

-oi..;.!!. 

•i(  XfH<rT4v't»inwr  rV  vil>r 

lI^rr^.Tb 

mtpulvlt^i* 

nri  homov  IIiAiiriw  mv 

-Z^" 

M-p^tr* 

iraf««B,  r*i 

.  TaitV™,  m  ip'TTi  IH'P" 

irtrrivn,  it  Htpir.  cinAarra  t»  rt 

i,eifToi„^Tpi,.i»,-!fX" 

».f>.M. 

is,™,.^- 

-pov!,  .ai  . 

-«i^  iyt;  ijCa,  «.X, 

riaf.  a*,. 

ffafunarnr 

aiT^W 

cp    his   ow 
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doubted.  The  euternalisalion,  however,  of  which  we 
have  spoken  shows  itself  in  Ihe  Didachi  in  the  manner 
in  which  these  and  other  exhortations  of  Ihe  law  are  in- 
vested with  Ihe  formal  character  of  a  positive  injunction  ; 
the  Lord's  Prayer  is  to  be  offered  three  limes  a  day,  and 
Christians  are  to  differentiate  themselves  from  the 
hypocrites,  thai  is,  from  the  Jews,  by  fasting  not  on 
Monday  and  Thursday  but  on  Wednesday  and  Friday 
(8ij).  Here,  as  in  kindred  matters,  Christianity  takes 
more  and  more  Ihe  form  of  a  nova  l/x.  This  finds 
expression  in  the  strikingly  paradoxical  conception  of 
a  lawof  libenyija.ljj),  which  is  very  well  paraphrased 
in  Barn,  26 :  ■  Ihe  new  law  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
being  free  from  constraint'  (4  ira.»4t  r6^i  toD  KvjAav 
iiuir  'IijffoS  XpuTTQu,  di-eu   fVyou   ii»d7jioj!   S*).       Cp 


The  value  attached 
corresponding  value 

as.  Tb« 


0  Ihe  words  of  Jesus  led  to  a 
being  attached  lo  Ihe  books  in 
which  Ibese  were  recorded,  and  these 
"  formed  the  first  poriion  of  a  NTeanon. 
Before  Ihis  last  attained  recognition  the  OT,  as  from 
Ihe  earliest  days  of  Christianity,  was  regarded  as  a  holy 
book ;  with  parlicular  fulness,  in  Hebrews,  and— wilh 
far-reaching  spplicalion  of  Ihe  allegorical  method  —  in 
Ihe  Epislle  of  Barnabas  :  but  also  in  Ihe  Fourth  Gospel 
(John,  Sin  of  Zebedee,  §  39),  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
(3Tim.3is/l,  in  i  Pel.  (Ii9-ai).in  Ignatius  (arf />*,'/o^, 
9j|.  etc.  Eph.  and  Col.  stand  alone  in  laying  no  stress 
The  NT,  or  ralber.  part  of  the  writings  now 


:othe  SI 


the  OT  as  '  holy  scriptiu*'  somewhere  between 
iBo  A. I).,  and  this  nol  as  Ihe  result  of  a  gradually  and 
naturally  increasing  appreciation,  but  because,  in  the 
conflict  with  Gnosticism  and  Monlanism,  a  definite  norm 
was  needed  to  which  appeal  could  be  made  on  the  one 
hand  against  Ihe  gnostic  forms  of  Ihe  church's  faith 
('-J. ,  3  Tim.  2.8),  and  on  the  other  hand  alike  against 
the  traditions  put  forth  by  Ihe  Gnostics  as  resting  on 
secret  aposlollc  Iradilion  and  against  the  new  prophecies 
of  Ihe  Monlanisis.  Ii  is  not  by  mere  accident  Ihat  Ihe 
canonisation  of  the  bulk  of  Ihe  NT  dales  from  the  same 
period  as  the  rise  of  the  designation  'Catholic  Church.' 
See  furlher,  $$  3a  end,  and  35  i-r. 

In    like    manner   the    importance    allached    to    Ihe 

sacraments  increased.     In   Eph.  4;.    'one   Lord,   one 

__  —V,         faith,'  is  immediately  followed  by  'one 

for  salvation  is  expressly  emphasised 
even  in  the  'pneumatic'  Fourth  Gospel  (3i).  The 
next  step  is  thai,  whilst  in  the  apostolic  age.  and  lo  a 
large  extent  even  in  the  posl-apostolic  (GOSPELS.  %  136, 
end ;  cp  also  Ciem,  Sang,  1  39  73  [although  there  we 
read  also  of  irinee  invocaiinnis  baptlsma  in  Ifijjand 
even  in  the  third  century  Ihe  opponents  of  Cyprian 
[episL  73i6-iS]),  baptism  was  administered  simply  in  Ihe 
name  of  Jesus,  the  Irinilarian  formula  is  met  with  in 
Dili.  7  I  and  in  Justin,  ^fol.  i.  61 3.  The  inlerniediate 
stage,  of  Iwo  clauses  only,  is  pertiaps  indicated  by 
Rev.14.4  Jn.l73  I  Tim.2?.  The  oneness  of  Ihe 
eucharistic  celebration  is  specially  Inslsled  on  by 
Ignatius  (nrf  /'iilaJ.  4,  ad  Eph.  20a.  ad  Afagn.  7j}. 
In  Did.  it  IO5  Ihe  unlly  of  Ihe  church,  represented  by 
the  union  of  Ihe  grains  of  corn  in  the  bread— an  idea 
which  figures  in  i  Cor.  lOij  in  a  subsidiary  degree  only 
^appears  as  Ihe  cenlral  idea  of  the  eucharist.  The 
indispensableness  of  Ihis  sacrament  for  eternal  life  is 
strongly  insisted  on  in  Jn.  851-58,  although  Ihe  outward 
action  is  again  divested  of  its  value  by  663.  What 
sort  of  mapcal  Ideas  were  capable  of  being  associated 
with  it  is  seen  in  Ignatius  (ad  Eph.  20j),  where  parti- 
cipation in  Ihe  sacrament  guarantees  immorlalilj  : 


Ihat 


lich  \s  Ihe  n 


iui  fi.  iiTTiiroi  Xp.ffT-  IJi  BMTiii);  'imilarly  Justin,  .4/0/! 
i. «« 1 :  ■food  from  w^kh our  bkud  and  Hesh  by  tiansmui^iiion 


rishsd'  (rp,^  lih^l 


Tp^m.  miaf):  nod  perhapi  Didachi  lOj:  'did|l  besiom'  on 
us   spmtual   food   and   drint   and   eternal  life '  (v^^v   fl;tafh0^ 

The  purily  of  the  church  renders  necessary,  on  Ihe 

one  hand,   the  conflict  wilh   immorality  (a 'Tim,  219), 

ai,  Tr«tm«nt  f"'^   ""   '."^  "'**'■'    ">'  ™*''"  «*'*' 

of  •inner*  «nd  ''^™'''-     '"  '^^'""^  discipline  concern 

Ofta^«r  f"  ""'  '^"^"''"  "^  '"«  ^'""^  •«"""« 
01  uereuoi.     ^,j^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  „,g^   ^^^  ^^,^.  ^.^^^ 

the  churchly  (g  ita).  but  also  with  the  hierarchical,  in- 
terest. As  against  heretics,  since  heresy  (oTpfffit), 
properly  speaking,  means  a  peculiar  opinion  and  a 
special  class  of  men  who  are  held  leather  by  it— as  in 
Josephus  (/in/,  xiii.  59.  g  171  and  often):  ihe  Pharisees, 
the  Sadducees.  and  Ihe  Elssenes  (cp  above,  g  i8rf)— the 
only  appropriate  method  of  dealing  with  them  is,  natur-. 
ally,  by  endeavouring  to  convince  them,  by  means  of 
oral  discussion,  of  the  erroneousness  of  iheir  views. 
The  epislle  to  the  Ephesians  reveals  only  in  414  56 
pponenls   al  all.      So  also 


ospeln 


s  then 


posilii-e  statemenl.  The  epistle  to  the  Colossians, 
in  ils  polemical  parls  (chap.  2),  makes  use  of  restrained 
langiuige  and  is  al  pains  to  adduce  reasons  for  uhat  il 
says.  For  the  rest,  however,  the  method  of  dealing 
with  heretics  constitutes  one  of  the  darkest  pages  in  ihe 
whole  history  even  of  the  earliest  Iheology.  The  views 
disapproved  of  are  simply  rejecled.  and  to  those  who 
hold  them  such  impure  motives  are  ascribed,  and  so 
many  crimes  (which  yet  have  no  sort  of  connection  with 
the  doctrines  allributcd  to  them)  thai  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  persuade  oneself  of  the  justice  of  Ihe  representalions. 
The  conjecture  suggests  ilself  only  too  readily,  Ihat  the 
churchly  writers  were  neither  able  nor  willing  to  do 
justice  to  Ihe  views  of  iheir  opponents.'  Whilst  i  Jn. 
simply  shares  the  language  of  strong  reprobation  and 
censure,  as  of  moral  perversity,  nol  intellectual  error 
merely,  which  is  met  with  in  Ihe  Pastoral  Epislles,  in 
Jude,  and  in  3  Pet. ,  3  Jn.  proceeds  to  practical  measures 
by  excommunicating  Ihe  adversary  (I'.io/.j.  In  the 
Pastoral  Epislles  il  is  possible  to  discover  the  order  in 
which  they  were  written  (probably  by  ditferent  authors 
between  100  and  150  a.d.),  by  the  atlilude  they  disclose 
towards  opponents.  In  3  Tim.  4 14  the  divine  retribu- 
rned  upon  Alexander;  bul,  as  a  general  rule. 


■ding  t< 


i.  the 


ought  H 


win  adversaries  to  a  change  of  vieH-  by  gentle 
demeanour.  According  10 Til.  lij  3iotherebiikeoughl 
10  be  'sharply'  Cbriefly';  i-woriiuat)  given,  and  after 
the  second  admonition  adversaries  ought  to  be  shunned. 
In  I  Tim.  1  JO  Hymenieus  and  Alexander,  the  first  men- 
lioned  of  whom  is  named  also  in  a  Tim.  217/  are  given 
over  to  Satan.  For  a  heretic  is  here  prescribed  the 
treatment  which  in  i  Cor.  65  was  the  punishment  of  the 
most  scandalous.     The  conclusion  of  the  parable  of  Ihe 

For  giving  effect  lo  all  these  things  Ihe  church  needed 
ruling  persons,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  thai  Ihe  scope 
Sa.  EnhuiMd  "f  "";  P^"5"';  «"i='^  h^  be«"  widened 
Api>t«elfttil>n  ,'.°  '^  '°  '^i"''*  consideration  of  tnsl.lu- 
ofoffleai  which,    regarded   in    themselves, 

seem  impersonal.  Step  by  step,  wilh 
the  enhanced  appreciation  of  the  church  and  Ils  inslilu- 
lions,  the  appreciation  of  Ihe  persons  charged  with  its 
conduct  advances  also,  and  what  originally  was  only  a 
free  activity  occasionally  exercised,  develops  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  into  an  office.  Whilst  Paul  (in  i  Cor. 
12i8),  after  enumemling  aposlles,  prophets,  and  teachers, 
at  had  been 


his  foil. 
□  Ibmi 


with  re 


pagans  (CncHCIL.   |  1.,  begin-X  il  is  not  imposiiWe  that  the 
author  of  Rev.  2.3  wa.^  siin|^y  hurltn;  back  the  reproacbei.  of 


leathofPaul.lhepr 


If  Ihe  EpiMlet 
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goci  on  to  give  the  senlenm  an  impersonal  turn  and 
speaks  of  miracles,  gifts  of  healing,  helps,  governments, 
kinds  of  tongues,  in  EptL  4  ii  (be  '  governments  '  have 
become  persons — pastors.  Moreover,  they  are  pro- 
moled  in  rank,  for  Ihey  come  immediately  after  aposties, 
prophets,  and  evangelists,  and  liefore  teachers  {unless, 
indeed,  they  are  to  be  identified  with  these  ;  see  below, 
g  39*).  The  management  and  administration  of  affairs 
became  more  and  more  the  chief  concern.  The  ultimate 
issue  of  the  development  is  arrived  at  in  Ignatius,  with 
whom   the  bishop   stands    before^  ali  other  bearers  of 


I   by  t 


:eidenl  that  this  also  synchroi 
of  the  expression  'Catholic  Church,'  and  with  the  rise 
of  the  NT  Canon.     See,  more  specially,  §§  49-54. 

In  spite  of  every  darlt  side  which  the  development  of 
the  church  displays  when  contrasted  with  the  original 

33.  TllUB  of    f.''*'.  °!  ^' 

this  dsTBlop- 


.  hold  iL 


ledged,  from  the  point  of  view  afforded 

history,  ih.it  the  development,  as 

■  'lie  if  Chi      ■      ■ 


alia, 


which 


exposed.  On  the  one  hand  there  was  persecu- 
m  the  other  hand  (he  unlimited  freedom  involved 
>e  Spirit,  as  also  the  speculations — not 


of  Gnosi 


:l  organisati 
in  proportion  as  (he  lepresentalives  of  traditional 
lity  fell  below  the  Gnostics  intellectually  and 
I  necessary  for  them  10  be  able  to  lay 
hold  of  a  fixed  regula  fidei,  a  canon,  a  high  valuation 
of  the  sacraments.  Similarly,  the  more  the  individual 
Christian  felthimself  unable  to  withstand  the  allurements 
of  pagan  life,  the  terrors  of  persecution,  the  infectious 
character  of  gnostic  theories,  the  more  was  i(  necessary 
for  men  of  strong  character  to  hold  the  reins  »ilh  firm 
hand.  The  evils  which  this  necessarily  brought  in  its 
train  threatened  indeed  to  carry  (he  church  so  far  away 
that  it  could  no  longer  be  recognised  as  (nily  and  &i[h- 
fully  representing  the  essence  of  Christianity,  Al  the 
same  lime,  in  what  the  church  had  succeeded  in  conserv- 
ing— ^it  may  be  in  a  vicdenl  and.  in  many  respects,  un- 
christian way  — she  possessed,  though  in  conjunction 
with  assets  of  a  very  questionable  character,  (he  genuine 
gospel  of  Jesus  which  still  preserved  its  power  to  frustrate 
all  distortion  and  obscuration  of  its  true  nature.  In  this 
way  Ihe  church  development  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking  has  rendered  to  Christianity  a  quite  inestimable 
service.  What  is  to  be  regretted  is  not  so  much  that 
the  development  occurred  as  that,  along  with  the  truly 
Christian  element  which  was  saved,  there  was  transmitted 
to  future  ages  also  much  (hat  was  foreign,  or  even  hostile, 
to  the  essence  of  Christianity,  taken  on  under  stress  of 

tion  from  such  elements  extraordinarily  difficult. 

We  come  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  various  classes 
of  persons  whose  action  resulted  in  the  development  of 

^^       him^ir  it  was  in,possible  for  lhe4.  to 
'"         havesuccessors.  and  iheregard  In  which 
they  were  held  by  succeeding  generations  grew  all  the 


e  represented  a 


(a)  The  apostle 
the  church,  and  even  naupi  (see  ueiow,  g  oof  accepts 
the  unhiitorical  theory — possible  only  lo  a  distant  retro- 
spect— that  it  was  in  (lie  founding  of  the  church  by 
missions  and  organisation  of  communities,  and  not  in 
the  securing  of  a  progressive  development,  that  the  task 
assigned  (o  the  apostles  by  Jesus  lay.  It  is  obvious, 
r,  that  these  (wo  do  not  admit  of  being  separated , 


and  tt 


B  been  either  Jes 
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ihera,  especially  in  the  case  of  so  long  a  lifetime  as  i) 
assigned,  by  Haupl  as  by  others,  to  John  the  sod  i^ 
Zebedee. 

{b)  The  result  of  (his  view,  however,  was  that  the 
aposlles  were  also  regarded  as  (he  foundation  upon 
which  the  building  of  the  church  rests.  In  i  Cor.  8 11 
Jesus  alone  is  this  one  foundation  :  in  Eph.  2k  he  is  only 
the  comer  stone,  the  foundation  being  Ihe  apostles  ;-id 
(NT)  prophets  (see  %  38  n),  in  (he  former  class  Paul 
also  being  of  course  included.  In  Rev.  21 14,  it  is  the 
twelve  apostles  of  the  lamb  (without  Paul)  whose  names 
are  written  upon  the  twelve  foundation  stones  of  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem. 

to  their  regarding  the  ApocAl^-ps^  as  the  woik  of  one  of  iheae 

saints  and  ye'Japosilciaiid  ye  prDpheit'((h  ayiai  [without  cba 
Oil  iximko*.  fuL  41  r/>o^ntflu)j  as  lon^  at  Li  waa  held  10  Ik  the 

same  conaidenuion.  however,  denanda  10  be  applied  la  Eph. 
Ifit  was  really  Paul  who  wrote  the  words  ins  J,  Ih^holyaposiles 

ca.'«  would  be  much  ttie  iiame  as  if  to-day  a  bishop  were  10  speak 

where  else  down  ID  the  third  century  are  only '  the  Eood  apostles, 
'  tbe  biased  Paul,' '  the  apostle  Paul,'  ard  ihe  like ;  we  find  in 
I^natiua,  ad  Magn-  i  i,  presbyters,  aad  in  Mori.  Potye,  17 1, 
martyrs  called  'boly.'t 

(c)  The  first  aposlles  are  further  regarded  as  having 
received  the  Holy  Ghost  as  no  others  had  done.  In  Jn. 
20  aa/  this  gift  is  communicateil  by  Jesus  10  his  disciples 
along  with  Ihe  power  of  forgiving  or  retaining  sins — a 
power  which,  according  to  Mt.  I618  (g  4)  is  not 
limited  to  them.  According  lo  Acts  8 14-19  196  only 
the  Twelve  and  Paul,  not  missionaries  of  subordinate 
rank  such  as  Philip,  possess  the  power  of  conferring  (by 
imposition  of  hands)  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the 
bapiiied — a  position  in  direct  conlradiclion  tmi  only  lo 
Paul  but  also  to  Acts  193,  according  to  which  authorities 
(he  gift  comes  of  i(self  by  the  act  of  believing.  A  new 
theory  of  this  kind  could  spring  up  all  the  more  readily 
when,  during  the  second  century,  the  consciousness  thai 
every  Christian  possesses  the  Holy  Spirit  gradually  fell 
into  the  background.  For  further  consequences  of  Ihis 
change  of  view,  see  g  37  b-e. 

This  exceptional  spiritual  endowment  of  the  aposlles 
qualified  them  also  for  the  production  of  norma- 
m  <«~.rf~n.' ''™  ""''"B^'      (")  This  consideration 

olBcure  men,  who  could  hope  for  no 
attention  to  books  written  in  their  own  names,  wrote 
under  the  names  of  apostles  (aThess..  Col.,  Eph., 
Pastoral  Epistles,  James,  i  and  a  Pet.  ;  indirectly  also 
the  Fotinh  Gospel :  cp  John,  Son  of  Zebedee,  g  41). 
Thb  iptisl  no!  at  all  be  regarded,  in  accordance  with  modem 
ways  of  kwking  at  things,  ai  rorgeTy.  The  only  reuonable 
view  is  that  wt>£h  takes  aa  nomia]  Tor  the  whole  allilude  of  Ihe 
tbesa>-ingof  the  I" 


of  Ihe  presbyter  in  TeitDllian  (iff  An/'-  '7),  when  asked  why  he 
hadwrillen  t\>t  Acli  tf  Paul  ami  Thtela  under  ihe  name  of 
Paul,  ibM  he  had  done  il  for  love  of  Paul  ('id  leaDiDre  tVuli 
lecisse  *).    The  judgment  of  Tertullian  upon  this  is  also  inletest- 

''^n  ■ugnie^ng^l"'b^  fmill  bis  o^^s^l^^^Tqua^  Pauli 

pnves,  that  Ihis  preslij^ter  was  deprived  of  his  oflicc  not  because 
he  had  written  a  spurious  work,  but  because  in  that  work,  con. 
(rary  lo  the  ecclesiastical  ordei  (t  Cor.  14  34),  he  hod  iniriMlitced 

(*|  The  view  that  apostles  alone  were  fitted  to  be  Ihe 

writers  of  normative  books  came  lo  be  applied  stilt  more 

extensively  when  Ihe  canon  was  being  fixed.      None  but 

apostolic   writings   could    render    that  service   against 

I  The  holy  prophets  of  9  Pet.  %  1, 


m}' 


X  holy  oUir 


^WZ 


OT.    The 
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Gnostics  and  Monlanists  which  the  canon,  acc<H4ing  to 
{  19,  was  required  to  render.  Were  other  writings  also 
admitted  it  became  impossible  to  establish  any  hard  and 
fast  line  over  aipiinst  those  Gnostic  and  Montanistic 
writings  which,  nevertheless,  it  was  desired  to  exclude. 
Thus  It  became  compulsory,  on  the  one  hand,  to  accept 
all  writings  which  offered  themselves  as  being  of  apostolic 
origin,  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  declare  to  be  apostohc 
every  writing  which  it  was  not  desired  10  drop,  or  which 
had  already  established  itself  so  firmly  that  it  could  no 


_Tbe5t 
(.)  The 


thai  the  books  of  the  NT  came  gradually  10  be  regarded 
as  on  a  level  with  those  of  the  OT  by  a  silent  and 
natural  growth  of  the  appreciation  in  which  Ibey  were 


bud  conreBedly  ihk  known  ^ui  u  alt  Aaimaba  lif^  un  urih. 
Of  the  cpnta  to  Pbileman,  TiuD,  and  Tinuxlir  wt  read  in  the 


.end). 


;  cp  John,  a 


or  all  these  writings,  in  other  words,  the  author  of  the 
fragment  knew  that  their  canonisation  had  to  be  carried 
through  in  U:ie  face  of  serious  doubts. 

(i')  It  has  even  been  conjectured  that  writings  like 
the  epistle  of  James  or  1  Pel.  only  now  had  the  apostolic 
names  prefixed  after  having  existed  for  some  time  in  an 
anonymous  fonn,  as  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  does  even 
to  this  day.  Conversely  it  has  also  been  conjectured 
with  regard  to  Hebrews,  which  has  already  reached  a 
full  close  in  13ii,  that  the  present  conclusion — which  by 
its  mention  of  Timothy  would  seem  to  point  to  a  Pauline 
origin — was  added  at  this  time,  and  the  beginning,  which 
had  named  a  non-apostolic  person  as  author,  removed. 
The  examples  cited  uuder  (c),  however,  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  establishment  of  the  canon  was  set  about 
with  full  deliberation,  and  that  the  leading  thought  in 
carrying  out  the  task  was  the  demand  for  apostolic 
origin. 

{i)  No  differenoe  is  made  by  the  fact  that  along  with  the 
principle  just  mentioned  that  of  the  catholicity  of  the 
contents  of  the  books  was  also  followed.  This  was  done 
only  where  the  apostolicily  of  origin  was  contested,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  and  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  and  it  was  done  simply  in  order  to  meet  the 
doubt  as  to  the  apostolic  origin.  In  the  case  of  ex- 
pressly non-a|>oslolic  writings  like  Mk.  and  Lk.  a  third 
principle  was  deferred  10 — .that  of  traditional  estimate ; 
but  the  efforts  made  to  prove  an  apostolic  origin  even 
for  them  show  that  the  traditional  estimate  alone  was 
not  regarded  as  decisive  any  more  than  catholicity  of 
contents  was. 

The  number  twelve,  as  applied  to  the  apostles  had, 
in  view  of  the  obscurity  of  most  of  those  men,  only  a 
-.  «_tm- .Till  schcm.Hic  value,  (a)  Peteralone,  in  the 
pVS  recollection  of  the  second  eenlury,could 

'^'"^  take   a   position    of   importance    even 

approximating  10  that  of  Paul  and.  after  him,  James  the 
t^^her  of  Jesus,  and  the  John  of  Asia  Minor  (if  we 
suppose  him  to  have  been  the  apostle ;  see  John,  Son 
ofZebf;dee,  §  3), 

ThepKude-aementincRRO|mitioninu}3430andHoiiulici 
(bcginninj!^«n!ille of  Peter,  'laxtifi^ r^ nfiy  li  inniwf  r^ 

Paul  under  the  lubc  of  Simon  Magu.-^  (k«  |  it  it,  and  Simon 
HAnus);  ami  /iutin,  although  acquxinted  with  ihc  wriiiniii  of 

Dial  S)  attribulit  tbe  mli^on  to  ihi  tincntitei  to  the  twelve. 

3137 


.     ,.ddi«cipl»i  hecomei 

II  Ibe  appeadlk  in  chap.9t  it  nrachni  b  he,  in 
'— ■  -'■-'■■'■■-i.dyoHii.SoN  o..  Zebedee, 
II  tJmdy  been  taken  10  put 
e  of  Ibe  prinilive  fiposiles  who 


igs(AcTS,i,V    Thii  vi 
lef  tbm  P«»T  bad  labou 


UjJngM 


aoimiedadaitlina.  .. 
iniClem.  liMs/). 
and  in  place  of  all  the  apcallei  and  propheu  <|  jV),  Peift  in  his 

of  tbe  First  Gospel  (IS  >i}i  ■»  be  'he  roundation  of  ibt  churcb 
(14)' 

{i)  The  belief,  however,  that  Peter  bad  been  in  Rome 
at  the  same  time  as  Paul  constituted  the  best  possible 
reason  for  bringing  forward,  in  highest  prominence,  the 
two  men,  who  really  bad  been  so  sharply  opposed  in 
their  lifetimes,  as  representatives  of  Jewish  and  Gentile 
Christianity  respectively,  in  fullest  acmrd  with  each 
other.  So  it  is  that  we  find  Ignatius  writing  to  the 
Romans  (43):  'not  like  Peter  and  Patil  do  I  lay  my 
commands  on  you  ' ;  and  a  Pet. ,  the  latest  of  the  NT 
writings  (i6o-i8o  A.  d.),  ratifies  this  oneness  by  making 
'  Peter '  acknowledge  the  insight  that  has  been  given  to 
Paul  and  reckon  his  epistles  as  integral  parts  of  holy 
scripture  whibt  yet  much  that  is  contained  in  them — in 
other  words  the  portions  which  are  unacceptable  to 
him — are  gently  set  aside  as  '  hard  to  be  understood ' 

(3.5/). 

1  hat  the  first  apostles   possessed  in  a  pre-eminent 
degree  the  Holy  Spirit  would  have  been  a  belief  of  little 
value  for  the  later  church  if  they  had 
not    been  able   in  some  way  or  other 
________         to  transmit  the  gift.      Of  course,  not 

""""*         to  every  one.  but  only  to  those  who 
could  be  regarded  as  their  successors  in  office. 

(a)  Already  in  i  Clem.  424  44i/  it  is  represented  as 
a  thing  quite  made  out.  that  the  apostles  appointed 
bishops  and  deacons  in  the  communities  founded  by 
them,  under  the  approval  of  these,  and  look  steps  to 
secure  that  as  these  bishops  and  deacons  wa«  removed 

like  mannerwereBdinAci»14»3  that  Paul  and  Uarnabas 
chose  elders  in  every  community.  When  the  absolute 
autonomy  possessed  by  the  community  at  Corinth  is 
borne  in  mind  (g  go),  this  representation  is  very  hard 
to  believe.  In  Tit.  1 5  the  task  of  appointing  presliyters 
in  every  (nty  of  Crete  is  committed  to  Titus  as  repre- 

(i)  The  conception  reaches  completion,  however, 
only  when  at  installation  there  is  conferred  upon  the 
person  chosen  a  capability  or  power  possessed  by  the 
person  installing,  but  not  possessed  by  (he  person  in- 
stalled without  a  solemn  act.  This  power  is  no  other 
than  that  special  high  measure  of  the  gift  of  the  spirit 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  aposllea.  For  its  transmission 
the  same  act  is  needed  as,  according  to  Acls8i;-i9  196, 
was  required  for  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  new  converts  by  the  apostles — namely,  the  imposition 
of  hands,  which  in  Heb,  6»  seems  to  be  associated  with 
baptism,  and  which  is  also  appropriate  to  acts  of  blessing 
(Gen.  4S 14-30  Mk.  IO16).  and  to  acts  of  healing  {Mk.  Gaj 
iiiS^i  Acts  9 13  17  and  often).  It  appears  also  as 
ofSce  in  Acts  66,  and  in  the  Mishna 
.f  a  judge  (SchUr.  G/A'W 


:  trrii. 


.■"»■  . 


{c)  The  spirit  of  his  office  conferred  upon  Timothy  is 
call«l  (iTim.  4 14  a  Tim.  I£)  'charisma,'  x^p*'!"^  i'"'' 

:h  gift  as  that  wbich.  accordinj 


aeimding  mlTim'.'l'sJ    , 

(!<•  iw  JiriWmm  nr  x«p"''>«'')'  '" 
tnagkal  concepiion.  of  which  Beyschlag 
says  '  nothinB  mc*  ..~-P*.,i:r..  »  ...  1.* 
■he  Pastoral  EiHS 


bcjlowedonTi 


rords.  a  purely 
low,  1 60)  p-  9J 
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thu,  according  to  T  Hm.  4  14,  this  *  charisma'  ia  bestowed  upon 
Timolhy '  by  proplKcy '  {iti  irpo^itTf  tocX  PrapjKiic  jndicaiLoi» 
tbat  ihis  or  tnv  other  tiun  was  the  rlEht  peison  to  (ill  a  given 
office  may  very  easil:^  bavA  Lnflt»nceia  eleciiona  (cp  1 1> :  *  ac- 
cordtng  to  the  prophenes  ...  on  thee  ')f  and  such  announcemmts 
may  have  been  repeated  at  Ihe  solemn  installation  (cp  Acta  18 1/, 
and  doubile»a  also  20  aa :  '  the  Holy  GhoM  halh  made  yon 
biihops').  Kiill,  even  in  iTim.414  the  imposition  of  bands  is 
by  OD  means  lacking- 

(if)  Only,  il  is  another  custom  that  is  here  t^erred  to 
— a  custom  which  often  enough  may  have  asserted  ilself 
and  ibererore  could  not  be  passed  over  in  complete 
silence  by  the  wriler — namely,  the  laying  on  of  hands 
by  the  presbyieiy.  It  is,  however,  lo  be  observed  that 
il  is  represented  only  as  a  concomitaai  cin:umsiance 
(furd).  not  {as  the  laying  on  or  hands  by  Paul  in  3  Tim. 
16:  Std)  as  the  cause  of  endowment  with  Ihe  gifts  ot 
office.  As  we  can  find  a  precedent  for  the  act  that 
cHects  endowmenl  iti  Ihe  imposition  of  hands  by  Moses 
on  Joshua,  according  to  what  v/e  read  in  Nu.  27iS-ii 
Dt.849,  so  for  Ihe  act  that  merely  accompanies  endow- 
ment we  have  an  analogous  proceeding  in  ihe  imposition 
of  bands  by  the  people  in  Nu.  810  at  Ihe  installation 
of  Levites  which  also  resembles  Acis  13].  Whilst  in 
Acts,  however,  the  whole  community  lays  its  hands  on 
the  missionaries  who  are  about  10  be  seni  forth,  we 
find  Ihis  function  in  1  Tim.  1 14  already  limited  to  Ihe 
presbylery. 

(f)  The  limitation  just  mentioned  is  connected  with 
the  further  resiriclion  that  the  communication  of  Ihe 
gift  of  office  is  made  nol  10  every  bearer  of  office,  but 
only  lo  Timolhy ;  thai  is  lo  say,  to  the  represenialive 
of  the  bishop  (see  below,  g  541/I.  That  be  does  not 
become  a  partaker  in  the  apostolical  succession  for  his 
own  person  alone,  but  wilh  ihe  capability,  and  also  ihe 
duty,  of  ftinber  transmitting  it,  is  shown  by  i  Tim.  6aa 
a  Tim.  2a.  From  the  verb  here  used  (i-opdSou)  it  is  at 
the  same  lime  clear  thai  the  'trust'  (xi/iafliini)  of 
I  Tim.  a  JO  a  Tim.  1 1,  (less  easily  lii)  is  lo  be  regarded 
along  with  'charisma'  {xd/HBuaj  as  a  more  precise  desig- 
nation of  Ihe  gift  of  office  so  bestowed.  It  seems  thus 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  valuable  committed  to  the 
custodiati's  care  10  be  faithfully  kept  and  delivered  up 
undamaged. 

(11)  After  the  apostles  Ihe  first  place  is  taken,  not  onljr 
in  1  Cor.  1298  but  also  in  Eph,  4  it.  by  the  prophets  :  and 

J,  — .  in  Eph.  2ia  3  s  Ihey  and  they  alone  are  asso- 
^"l^^  cialed  with  the  apostles  as  cotisliluling  a 
•^^^  unity.  Il  follows  not  only  from  4 11  bul 
also  from  3j  that  NT  not  OT  propheu  are  intended, 
since  to  them  Ihe  mystery  hidden  from  former  genera- 
Rev.  18»  ("ye  saints  and  ye  apostles  and  ye  prophets') 
is  similar.  Ihe  prophets  in  ihis  book  taking  (as  can  be 
easily  understood)  a  prominent  part  throughout  {10^ 
826;  along  with  Ihe  saints  in  lliGlSalSa,,  cp  22v  ; 
also  the  iwo  witnesses  in  II310  are  called  prophets). 
Id  Did,  13)(Wn'it  130-160  A,r>. )  the  prophets  alone  are 
called  '  your  chief  priests '  (with  reference  10  i  Cor.  9i)) 
and  receive  on  this  account  the  first-fruits ;  at  the 
Lord's  Supper,  the  presidency  over  which,  as  we  can 
penxive,  belongs  lo  Ihem.  they  are  nol,  according  to 
IO7,  restricted  to  the  use  of  Ihe  formal  prayers  ;  to  casi 
doubts  upon  their  pneumatic  utterances  is  the  sin  againsl 
the  Holy  Ghost  (U7;  cp  IHt.l23t/t. 

(i)  In  the  very  neil  sentences,  however,  the  aulbor 

of  the  Didachl  proceeds  to  give  rules  tbal  neutralise 

Ihis    prohibllion.      He  sets   up  criteria  according  to 

which   his  readers  are  lo   be  able  lo  discriminate  be- 

'   tween  true  prophets  and  false. 

He  who  has  not  '  Ihe  ways  of  Ihe  Lord '  (rpdmi  irt^vu),  he 

demands  money  or  olher  Ihings.  is  a  false  prophet.    The  peaier 

prophets,  the  worse  muU  have  been  the  degeneracy  whkh 
rendered  sucb  tautions  neccuary.  In  point  of  fact  Hermas  finds 
a  whole  mantlalltm  {l\)  required  in  order  to  meet  (his  ne«d. 
Peregrinus  was. according  to  Lucian  <cb.  1l-13le)^mongst  the 
Christians  a  prophet  (frpof^riK),  a  leader  of  a  Thiasus-band 


er  of  Ihe  love-feastX  '  a  synagoiFue  oflker 
eacher),   '  president '  (a(iO(TiiinK)i  ■md  ei- 

he  richest  maintenance,    kgtttet  such  aa 


Ton;  vol.  i.  700  and  70a  ed.  dc  la  Rue).     Pobapi  we  ma 

Ln  sheep's  clothing  .  .  .  have  we  not  prophesied  In  thy  namel 
eK.l  especially  as  prophecy  in  the  name  of  Jesus  during  h 
Urellme  could  much  less  easily  have  happened  than  whai  LI 
^S«/)hasin  the  parallel  passage:  we  have  eaten  and  dnin 

actensaiion  given  by  Hermas  may^poKibly!  in  view  of  wha^  hi 
juu  been  ^id,  not  be  entirely  exact.      He  say  Ihal  a  fah 

/f'Sn'th 


^ili-^ 


1  (cp 


ecconjing'io  ZJi,^.  18  . 3,  to'^e'i«'ilie'  fi™-Vra'i>jl°"JErrt«ir 
manner  of  speech  was  ecstatic  indeed,  yet,  in  contiadistinclioD 
from  the  speaking  wilh  tongues,  capable  of  being  generally 
un<Ierstood,  it  admits  of  being  doignated  as  *  doctrine^  {.DiA 
11  TO  Rev.  2  aoX  and  conversely  the  iSilse  apoille  of  Did.  \\  5/ 
can  be  called  a  false  fmfkil. 

(f)  It  is  only  natural  that,  with  the  general  foiling  off 
of  that  inspiration  by  which  Ihe  spiritual  gifts  of  the 
oldeal  Chrislianity  are  to  beexplained.  the  form  also  of 
ecstatic  preaching  became  increasingly  rare.  In  Did. 
IS4  provision  is  made  for  the  case  of  there  being  no 
prophet  in  a  community ;  the  firstling  gifts  are  Ihen 
10  go  to  Ibe  poor.  Partly  the  abuses  already  referred 
to.  partly  also  the  very  pronounced  recrudescence  of 
ecstatic  utterance  among  Ihe  Montanists.  and  the  in- 
ciMipatibilily  of  Ibe  unbridled  individualism  implied  in 
Ihis  with  the  ecclesiastical  organisation  which  in  the 
nwanwhile  had  grown  10  greater  strength,  served  to 
bring  the  whole  manifestation  into  discredit,  and  so  to 
aa  end.  The  respeci  which  the  prophets  lost  must 
naturally  have  accrued  lo  the  bishops,  who  now  came 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  sole  organs  ot  the  Holy  Spirit 
(through  the  apostolical  succession). 

The  third  place  (i,«. ,  next  lo  Ihe  apostles  and  the 
prophets)  is  by  Paul  (iCor.  12ae)  assigned  to  the 
■a    a««ti..  'cachers  ;  by  Ihe  epistle  to  the  Ephesians 

"ifflS:  i;-). » •!»  «i"  ■".■■,  i.  1.  sv.. » 

the  evangelists,   whilst    the  teachers  are 


e; 


in  Eph.  1 1I  be  remarL 


to    the    fifth     place   (yel 

Me 

ce  is  that  the  evangelists 

««,. 

1  of  written  gospels  are  intended  >• 
so  is  die  olher  thai  by  ■  evangellMS ' 
ionaries  who  had  not  to  leach  but 

d  to  memory  (GosraLS,  1 1.5).    H 

^"■.srs.'Sisiffi 

Ihe 

...,._. .-jrft   of  a..   .„ 

ewyyeAiffTovJit  is  presupposed  that'UmoIh],    ._ 

evangelLu.  The  expbination  of  what  ii  meant  by  evangels.  _ 
doubtless,  however,  to  be  found  by  Ibe  help  of  ibe  last  passage 
in  which  the  word  occurs  (Acts  21 8). 

The  evangelist  mentioned  in  Acts  21 8— Philip— U  Ihe 
same  as  the  person  whose  missionary  activity  in  Samaria 
and  with  ihe  Ethiopian  eunuch  is  recorded  in  Acts 
85-10.  Thus  by  an  evangelist  we  are  10  understand  a 
non-aposlolic  missionary,  all  the  more  because  in  its 
original  meaning  '  gospel '  [tiayyftvjni)  also  denotes  not 
the  history  of  Jesus  but  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation. 

{fi\  In  Ihis  case,  however,  an  evangelist  does  not  difler 
from  an  aposlle  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  word  explained 
in  %  17,  and  one  could  at  most  suppose  that  the  word 
evangelist,  which  is  mel  wilh  only  in  writings  of  the 
second  cenlury,  had  come  into  use  in  place  of  ihe  word 
aposlle  because  the  prevailing  use  of  '  apostle '  had  come 
lo  be  in  the  narrower  sense.  This  we  may  lake  to  be 
the  inie  state  of  the  case  in  the  three  writings  referred 
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to  above  (Acts,  Eph.,  aTim.).  The  Didachi  affords 
evidence,  indeed,  ihal  alongside  or  ibe  nairower 
meaning  the  wider  sense  also  mainlained  iuelf.  Tbe 
'aposllea,'  however,  who  are  coniemporaiy  wiih  its 
author,  oie  by  DO  means  on  a  level  with  ibe  tormer 
bearers  of  ihai  title.  Tbe  early  npostles  figure  only  in 
the  superscriptions  (&i!ax*l  tu*  iiAtta,  diooriXw* 
and  SiSa.x'n  i'^  Tur  ItiiicKO.  dTooi-AXw  Tnt  tSriaiv); 
Iha  coniemporary  apostles,  on  the  other  hand,  rank 
after  the  prophets  ei'en,  as  only  these  last  are  put  on  a 
level  with  the  high  priests  (ISj).  According  to  II4 
the  (contemporary)  apostles  ought  to  be  received  like 
Ibe  Lord  himseir  (cp  Ml,  IO411) ;  but  according  to  Did. 
Ill/  this  holds  good  of  every  teacher.  The  Didachi 
shows  us  how  the  apostles  ought  10  be  classified,  rank- 
ing them  along  with  the  teachers.  If  prophets  and 
teachers  come  before  us  together  in  I61  as  '  those  who 
are  to  be  held  in  honour"  [jtrtiatpi*»)  it  is  impossible 
Ibat  it  should  be  intended  lo  exclude  tbe  apostles  from 
this  category. 

\f)  Nevertheless,  there  remains  the  distinction  lliat 
the  apostles  piass  from  place  to  place ;  whilst  by  the 
teacher,  who  {liiie  the  prophet  who  is  stationary  in  the 
commmiity)is  worthy  of  his  hire  (ISi/i),  we  are  plainly 
10  understand  a  resident  member  of  the  local  community. 
The  apostles,  however,  do  not  devote  themselves  ex- 
clusively to  mission  work  ;  they  also  come  forward  with 
tbe  function  of  teachers  in  the  already  existing  com- 
munities which  tbey  visit  in  tbe  course  of  their  travels. 
These  itinerant  teachers  unquestionably  did 


n  Paul-s 


of  tl 


r  plac 


loldi  10  this  that  ihs 


that  uniformity  in  ecclesiastical  institutions  and  tl 
high  estimate  of  the  dignity  of  the  church  which  are 
distinctive  of  the  second  century. 

Of  the  vocBiion  of  the  teachers  broiuljy  conudered  the  epi? 
o(J™es(8.),think*  wry  gravely  0  be  n« 
we  >h>lt  receive  heavier  judginait^    the 
of  Barnabas  »yi  (1*4  9).  with  that  mods 

iJ^n^An).     Humsa  iSimu  yx.  15  3)  Mill  h 
ICKtier^  poueu  ihe  Holy  Gh«l  (a  Doiiiion  t 
From  the  propheli  they  uv  dbt 
character  of  their  speech.    They  a 
■I  in  Did.  IS  1/  It  i/.,  slu  Ac»  'o  1. 

(rf)  In  another  respect  also  are  the  tea 
level  with  the  prophets  :  they  were  exposed  1 
dangers.  According  to  ZNi/.  II5/  [he  tencV 
the  regard  in  which  they  were  held,  exactly 
prophets ;  and  the  same  precautionary  n^jul; 
Deeded  with  respect  10  them. 

In  tact,  we  find  one  rule  laid  down  with  regard  to 
apouls  which  plainly  was  not  vcnluttd  upon  in  ih 
liraphelA  :  they  are  to  remain  and  receive  maintenar 

HcoiJty  (iu/>rwhil't''i 
teacher,  two  oayt.  or  if  1 
Ttau  ii  ccrtwniy 


, J »rt  of  philovnhical  school,  and  so  to 

allow  iu  practical  duties  10  fall  out  of  sight,  was  a  grave  one. 

(()  Various  means  were  employed  to  cope  with  these 
dangers.  Either  the  church^  were  suined  with  a  few 
simple  watchwords  by  which  ihey  could  themselves  lest 
Ihe  churchly  correctness  of  the  teachers.  In  this  sense 
it  is  said  in  Did.  \\a  I2i  aiKl  in  i  Jn.  li  that  teachers 
and  other  itinerants  ought  to  be  tested,  and  in  i  Jn. 
itf,  3jn.;,  also  Polyc.7i,  the  formula  for  this  is  pro- 
claimed as  being  -  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh ' 
(cp  John.  Son  of  Zebedee.  |  47).  Or,  no  admission 
is  given  to  suspicious  comers,  aad,  il  is  forbkiden  to 
receive  theni.  So  3  Jn.  10.  The  saitte  policy  in  the 
opposite  sense  was  followed  by  Diotrefdies.  according 
lo  3  Jn.  9  (cp  g  35).  This  analogy  shows  bow  natural  it 
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was  that  Ihe  bishops  should  become  Ibe  persons  to  take 
such  measures  and  exercise  their  authority  in  carrying 
them  out.  Th«i.  however,  il  became  also  necessary 
Ibat  they  for  their  part  should  themselves  see  to  the 
providing  of  correct  teaching.  The  authors  of  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  desire  tberefoie  thai  tbe  presidents  ot 
the  various  churches  shall  themselves  uiidcrtake  the 
business  ol  teaching. 

cp  aTim.iit  Tit.l9>;  bis  Diodeln.  Tinuihy  and  Tims,  aie' 
coniinually  exhorted  to  reach  (i  Tim.  4 11  S3,  etc.),  theii  luc- 

tion  (1  Tim.  5 17 ;  cp  I  }o  .fl.  According  to  Diil.  IS  1,  bishou 
and  deacons  do  the  work  also  of  prophets  and  teachers.  'Ine 
sanM  combination  of  Junctioni  ispeibaps  indicated  in  Eph.t  ii 

already  in  Heb.  13  j,  if '  goveroot!'  (^wf  n™)  he  the  htads  of 
thecon.ninniij.(s«i,7fl. 

According  to  Justin  {Apol.'i.il a),  it  is   in  fact  the 
'  president '  (TpeeiiTtit)  who  preaches  on  Sunday.      But 


40.  Deftcous 


s  by  n. 

capable  of  themselves  discharging  the  teaching  office. 
The  development  nevertheless  ended  in  this,  that  lliey 
al  least  toe*  in  hand  the  supervision  ot  the  tencheis. 
Teaching  could  never  like  prophecy  become  extinct,  for 
it  answered  to  a  never-ending  need  of  the  Church,  and 
was  free  from  a  transitory  form  such  as  ecstatic  speaking 
is.    The  episcopate,  however,  in  this  respect  also  gained 

Clearest  of  all  are  the  functions  of  the  deacons,  from 
the  time  [hat  their  office  has  become  delinite  and  formal. 
(a)  As  we  are  compelled  10  disregard 
Ihe  narrative  of  Acts8  relating  to  ihe 
Seven  in  this  connection  (see  Com- 
munity OF  Goods,  %  5,  end),  nnd  must 
also  pass  over  Pbil.  li  (see  §  57).  our 
first  testimony  for  the  office  and  funclions  of  a  deacon 
is  found  in  i  Clem,  (g  37  a).  Tbe  more  general  and 
comprehensive  the  meaning  of  the  terms  for  the  person 
aiHl  his  work  and  office  (iuftutu  Iiaxoreii'  jiaxovfa)  in 
Paul  and  even  in  Ihe  Pastoral  Epistles  as  applied  to 
Timothy  ai»d  Titus  (see  Deacon,  %  3),  the  more 
certainly  may  we  regard  the  terms  as  confined  in  the 
case  of  elected  deacons  to  [be  humbler  services  which 
were  found  necessary  in  the  community, 

varied  :  the  characteristic  thing  about  them,  however,  is  their 
subcKdinaie  nature.    As  Lo  what  ibey  were  we  ieam  very  lliile 


X  then 


'ihSAZ. 


Theer 


Sb^is 


alionof 


in  Polyc  5  3,  says  noihihg  as  10  Ihtir  6pheie  of  duty ;  i 

tested   before  receiving  office,  and   In  B  j:j  a  sp|ecLal  reward  is 

meant  by  Ihe  '  degree '  CSiiiMt)  which  they  are  lo  attain. 

\b\  In  particular,  however,  it  is  the  prohibition  of  a 
second  marriage  (3  m)  which  brings  the  deacon  so  nearly 
into  the  same  plane  with  ibe  bishop — all  tbe  more  because 
[he  author  in  5 14  expressly  wills  that  the  younger  widows 
remarry.  Therefore,  even  though  tbe  services  required 
bj'  the  deacons  included  those  of  the  humblest  possible 
kind,  they  themselves  none  the  less  belonged  to  the 
clergy.  This  also  explains  why  it  is  that  according  to 
Did.  I5i  they  are  reckoned,  together  with  the  prophets 
and  teachers,  along  with  the  bishops  to  the  number  of 
'  those  who  are  10  be  held  in  honour'  (Tm/«i^»oi).  and 
according  to  15i  take  part  in  leaching.  This  not  only 
goes  further  than  i  Clem.,  which  (I32I6)  demands" 
honour  only  for  the  'governors'  ([xpo-]Tyoi'fM»oi)  .ind 
tbe  'presbyters'  (rpcuiSiiniiot).  although  according  to 
42t  «i/  the  deacons  also  are  instiiuted  by  the  apostles 
or  al  their  instance  :  il  also  goes  beyond  the  Epistle  to 
Ibe  Epbesians.  which  does  not  mention  deacons  at  nil. 

to   already  in  4ii  /    means  by   'ministry'  (Staxo'fa) 

something  whk^  all  the  members  of  tbe  church  ought 
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to  render.  Ignatius  goes  still  Kulber  than  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  and  the  Didtuki :  eleven  times  he  aames 
bifthops,  prnbylers,  and  deacons  as  an  inseparable 
unity,  and  demands  on  behaif  of  tbe  last-named  that 
beed  be  paid  to  them  as  to  Jesus  himself  or  to  the 
command  of  God  (a^7'ra/;.3i:  ad  Smym.%i.). 

(f)  Femak  deaconi  ire  mcnlioned  in  i  Tim,  S  ii,  »>hilsi  the 
•crvica  of  Phcebe  (Rom.  16 1  >:)  u  '  iu««ir« '  {tfvrri.^i :  <« 

fcMo(theiaimj,jpol«no(iniTim.5io.   t Tim.Siiinaybeinin- 

llSy  (ua  or!?yri!D,  "lUnd^  miis  .H^n  w  -f.ilUja  w"h" 
wccE  called  QiiiiEnrT '  lancilix  fKa  minlitrir  diaiaiiliiry  whom 

Cliriiiiiiin of  Bi.h]Jni» (i^Hl.  i.WlWlB), 

The  present  will  be  an  appropriate  place  in  which  to 
consider  that  other  part  taken  by  women  in  the  ecclesi- 

U.WM01™.  "S./j'-'T'  °' "'""'  "  ""'  " 

If  (he  pouagc  were  dealing  only  wilb  the  queslion  of  (he 
luppOTi  of  widows,  in  (he  Am  inuance  by  (heir  own  people 
(slBiu)aiKl  in  (heKcond  iiBlance  l^tbe  chuicb(i'.  tbi).OT 

or  dlKniiding  (bem  to  (be  luppoH  of  Ibe  cbuicb  ((re,  ;-;  10 

who  are  (o  be  Ajppor(ed  by  (lie  coRHnunily,  however,  Lbtee 
qunliacalioni  aie  demanded  which  i(  would  no)  be  (euonabk 

widow  must  be  no4  ]e4A  than  sixlVi  niu«(  have  been  the  wife  of 
one  man,  and  be  definitely  pledgetl  not  (o  marry  ■^iii{in'.  9  11^ 
The  aiKhor,  actxtrdini  la  v.  r4,  pai.i(ively  deKirei  (he  younHer 
widows  to  renany,  and  (beiifoie  there  would  be  no  leaion  tor 
making  willingneu  to  da  h  agniurKl  for  withholding  thai  support 
whidi  a  widow  of  leu  advanced  yean  might  ye(  in  certain  cir- 

11  ra(her  to  be  regarded  '      ^~ "       "^  "      ' ' 

level  with  (he  bishopA  and 


Thus  ihe  '  widows '  possess  an  office,  and  tt: 


1.  of 


Bsorsii 


probaUy  in  fact,  so  far  as  we  can  conjecture,  that  of 
supervision  of  the  female  members  of  the  community. 
This  is  what  is  painted  to  also  by  the  '  going  about  from 
bouse  to  house'  (v.  13},  and  we  can  now  perceive  ibat 
tbe  qualities  which  seemed  to  be  spoken  of  with  teference 
merely  to  eligibility  for  support  may  equally  well  have 
been  insisted  on  as  iitting  tbeir  possessor  for  an  office 
of  oversight. 

loaDoOke.and  (he  'lirH  &i(h'<ir|M>r7ai>r>i>  which,  according 
to  p.  »  is  broken  by  re-marriage,  will  be  no(  (he  promiw  of 

single  which  these  widows  in  all  probability  had  to  make  when 


u  Ihe  ■ 


Thus  the  . 


_. „ ,,.  ....J  u  those  who  are  childless,  wl 

Dpon  (he  oAice  they  bold.    '  Those  wl 


apon  (he  t>lfke  they  hoi 


I  UM  of  w. 


obefo 


^venheless  h« 


The  Ignalian  Epistles  which  here  also  go  beyond  ihe 
Pas(oral  Epistles  bring  the  matter  into  perfecl  clearness. 
In  Smynt.  13 1  Ignatius  greets  '  Ihe  households  of  my 
tnwhren  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  Ihe  virgins 
who  are  called  widows'  (roili  o(«out  T«»  Ht^^Sit  iaov 
ait  -yivcuft  lal  T^ivoit  (ill  rii  TOpBimvi  rit  XffoiUrat 
XipBt)-  Here  'widows'  ix^/x")  's  already  so  strictly 
technical  an  expression  thai  its  literal  meaning  no  longer 
exactly  fits,  Oulside  of  the  families  which  Ignatius 
first  names  stand  virgins  as  members  of  a  class  to  which 
originally  only  widows  belonged. 

There  still  remain  to  be  considered  certain  categories 
of  persons  with  regard  to  whose  employments 


forn^ 
InRev.ljCt 


lingly  scanty,      (n) 
■  prophecy')  it 


read  in  presence  of  a  congregation.  This  is,  of  course, 
a  thing  that  is  capable  of  being  done  in  a  quite  casual 
way.  and  each  several  lime,  should  the  reading  be 
repeated,  by  a  different  individual.  It  would,  however. 
be  somewbal  pointless  10  invoke  a  blessing  upoti  tbe 
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reader  as  dislinct  from  the' heaters  if  his  /unction  was 
not  a  Slated  one.  The  art  of  reading  is  nol  universally 
diffused  Ibrougboul  those  circles  of  society  from  which 
Ihe  Christian  communities  largely  drew  tbeir  member- 
ship. Again,  in  Justin  (Afel.  i.  i7  3 /■ )  the  reader  is  a 
distinct  person  from  the  president,  who  follows  him 
with  tbe  sermon-  Once  more,  the  author  of  tbe  homily, 
dating  from  about  160-180  a.D.,  which  is  usually  known 
as  the  Second  E:pistle  of  Clement,  says  (19i)  thai  he 
reads  this  his  present  discourse  to  the  hearers.  One  of 
Ihe  sources  postulated  by  Hamack  (in  TU2s)  lor  the 
Apostolic  church-order  (sources  which  he  finds  for  the 
most  pan  related  10  the  Pastoral  Epistles  and  (he 
accounts  of  Justin,  and  assigns  to  a  date  somewhere 
between  140  and  180  A.  d.  )  demands  Ihat  the  reader 
shall  be  '  a  good  narrator,  knowing  that  he  discharges 
Ihe  function  of  an  evangelist'  {SafyifnK6t,  elS^  Sri 
fiay-fiXtaTov  tAto*  ^frydferm). 
_  Hainack  it  thn.  led  to  conjectun  iU-^79-U>  '^1  >  Oem. 


1  to  pay  heed  to  (he  text  on  wl 


Ihat 

(j)  We  mention  exorcists  here,  only  in  order  to  say 
■hat.  even  if  their  services  were  necessary  at  baptism, 
they  had  within  our  period  by  no  means  advanced  in  the 
direction  of  a  stated  position  even  so  far  as  the  readers 
conjeclurally  bad.  and  thai  in  any  case  infotiiiation 
with  regard  lo  (hem  is  wholly  wanting.  The  same 
holds  good  of  the  other  inferior  offices  of  later  times — 
subdeacons,  acolytes,  ostiarii.  Much  rather  would  it 
be  incumbent  lo  speak  of  (he  martyrs,  the  ascetics 
(saints),  and  Ihe  virgins,  as  imporlani  personages  of 
the  posl -apostolic,  if  not  even  of  ibe  apostolic,  age,  were 
it  not  that  they  all.  though  indeed  enjoying  a  high 
degree  of  personal  regard,  were  not  in  the  several 
capacities  mentioned  in  tbe  regular  service  of  Ihe  church. 

The   last  class  remaining  lo  be  considered  is  Ihat 

of  Ihe  'younger  [men]'  Iriurrifiot)  who  according   to 

aft  Thu      ^"^  '*  '""^  Ananias  and  Sapphira  (in 

^V;*"      »,  10  they  are  called  rtattaKvt). 

y40l  and  tJl«  Ihe'calEgory  of 
VpwPfrrtpOi.  far  as  we  can  « 

Ihe"  I    "~""' 


'e,  probably  fel 


X  and  I1  has  even  been  held  ihat  the  rec 
Jon  in  I  Pet.  G;  I>  a  proof  Ihat  (his  episl 

t  a^umjIiio^'^iWd  hideed  bea'n  (be 

en  at  that  early  date  (he  presbyler^  should  have  needed 


□fthe 
ufrom 

■syet. 


01  they  alofl. 


ii(  Ibe  I 


n.k).    The 


{i)  We  have  here,  therefore,  a  peculiar  change  of 
usage.  In  ihe  primitive  condition  of  matters  when  (as 
for  example  in  Corinlh  ;  seegga)  there  slill  was  no  pre- 
sident, a  community  naturally  fell  inio  Iwo  classes,  Ihe 
seniors  and  the  juniors,  and  the  seniors,  even  wiihout 
any  fi:ied  regulation,  were  entitled  lo  respect  and  defer- 
ence from  Ihe  juniors  for  iheir  counsel  and  advice. 
This  simple  division  continued,  of  course,  even  after 
Ihe  introduction  of  presbyters  as  governors  of  the  com- 
munity. Thus  it  comes  about  that  in  iTim,  5,  alongside 
of  the  official  lilies  (p.  i?|,  Iheir  age  is  also  spoken  of 


.(so 


'    rpiapirripai,    whii 


1,  for  ir 


'ehave 

r    an    official 

ne  rendering  is  made 
:o  the  'younger  men" 


.,L,ooglc 
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(niirtpoi)  of  f.  6  Ihe  anlilhesis  is  not  'elder  men' 
{wpt^afrrrpm)  at  all  but  'old  men'  {rpta^ih-tu)  {v.  =). 
But  when  'elders'  {rpiirp&Ttpat]  came  to  be  used  as  an 
official  designation '  younger  men '  (»<(&r(poi  Jalso  changed 
ils  meaning  so  thai  it  still  continued  to  Ibrm  the  anti- 
thesis to  the  other  word  ;  it  became  a  step  towards,  or 
a  parallel  to.  the  idea  of  'layman.''  Thus  il  is  in 
1  Pel.  6s  and,  in  all  probability,  also  in  Polyc.  Ej,  where 
the  duties  of  (he  '  younger  men '  (m^repoi}  and  of  Ihe 
virgins  (-rapffiriii)  are  enumerated  in  Ihe  middle  place, 
between  those  of  deacons  and  those  of  presbyters,  and 
at  the  same  time  obedience  towards  the  presbyters  and 
deacons  is  enjoined  on  the  '  younger  men '  (redirtpoi). 

at  I  Qem.  (in  this  writing  nvrvpoi  does  not  occur).  In  1 1  and 
91 6  Ibe  nnioure  of  Ihe  HDKncn  b  in  hannony  to  the  clfeci 
ir  il  demuided  in  Ibe  tint  place  for  the  '  governors ' 
'  vol)  and  next  for  the  *  pmbyters '  {irpvcrjIvTfpH) ; 
ca  of  the '  youMEDcn '  (h«0  anil  af'erwudfi  (hiHcof 
uw  woman  «re  ipoken  of.  The  mention  of  the  women,  which  \s 
|Hnllel  lo  that  air  the  '  virgin '  (muMvoi)  in  Polycarp,  reiKlen 
It  prohable  that  by  '  young  men '  (wot)  we_aR  to  undentiud  all 

oflliciAl  penon»  with  whom  they  are  brought  intocontnut  are  to 
be  wughi  in  the  '  govemora '  (l™-h™i^«o.l  oc  in  the 
'presbyter.  (»(>.i^»r.f«K  ;  Me  below,  |  .j*W 
made  id  the  depofilK^n  of  ctrnain  church  Jeuu...,  . 
enceon  ts.S<&eeBisiioF.|B,en])whenafo1d  . 
'  the  child  wiTl  prew  against  the  old  man '  (irpAtfjt^^  A  wtiiiot 
nit  rtlr  itpirilinfyy  Ctemeni  can  very  well  have  preserved 
this  meaning  in  his  words  'Ihe  young  were  stirred  up  against 
the  elder '  (AifyMiiaiU' ...  si  y&i  Jn  nit  w^trfifT^part)  as  he 
has  alio  retained  die  other  general  antithesis  from  luiah :  '  the 
base  agaiiul  the  honourable  (^  irtfiot  wa^  rbr  SvniMOr).  Vet 
the  selection  of  the  word  '  elders '  (>rf>iirPurc(>oi)  instead  of  '  old 
men'  (frpftrSCrw)  poinii,  as  will  be  seen  in  t45,  to  the  fact, 

presbyters  ihat  the  rising  was.  'Elders'  {vfimapvnp^)  in 
this  case  has  a  double  meaning   which  rheioric^y  a  very 


leaders,  but  in  deperid- 


laymcn  Io>vards  the  presb^tr 

When  we  turn  now  to  lb 
the  wliole  question  relating 


e  that  they  stood  in  the  positiot 


>  far  as  these 


M.  iiw  Duovp^  monarchical  episcopacy,   it   will  be 
^^5^      advisable  to  start  from  the  hypothesis 
tt^^        of  Hatch.(s«  B.S-UP  S  S).  as  by  its 
introduction  an  cnluTily  new  course 
has  been  given  to  the  investigation.      As,  however,  its 
aulhor  Imposed  upon  himself  at  various  points  a  caulioi^s 
reserve,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  most  question.ible  points 
more  directly  if  we  take  as  the  basis  of  our  remarks 
Ihe  more  elaborated  form  which  the  hypothesis  subse- 
quently received  from  Hamaclc 

{a)  Hamack  distinguishes  three  organisations,  (i) 
First,  there  is  Ihe  spiritual  or  religious  organisatbn  con- 
sisting of  apostles,  prophets,  and  teachers,  which  served 
the  church  as  a  whole,  not  the  separate  communities, 
and  possessed  divine  authority  in  virtue  of  its  being 
endowed  with  the  gift  of  Ihe  Holy  Spiril.  (2)  The 
palriarchal,  arising  out  of  the  natural  preponderance  of 
the  older  members  of  the  community  over  the  younger, 
yet  not  involving  the  altribuiion  to  the  elders  of  any 
oHidal  quality.  For  Jewish -Christian  communities 
Hamack  assumes  elective  presbyteries  on  the  basis  of 
'  wish    model   (§    34) ;     '    "  '  ^     .-. 


Christi 

existence  for  the  whole  of  the  lirst  century  and  especially 
as  regards  i  Clem..  Acts,  and  i  Pet,  When  the 
second  century  is  reached,  he  recognises  them,  especially 
in  Jam.Sn  (roAt  Tptt^uripotit  t^i  ist\riala%)  and  in 
Polycarp  and  Hermas  ;  adopting  Ihe  eipression  of  ihe 
1  Aai>«t  does  not  occur  in  the  LXX  but  is  met  with  in  Aq., 
Sym>n.Thdi.,iS.ai4[;|(t.XX»<te;Mi>.Ki].^C/>»>  as  against 
■Jp<».  if^fC,,   similarly  in  21st(,]   Eiek.  22u4Bi;.       ThTverb 

Dt.  »6  283o.  arid  by  LXX  in  some  codicH  in   Ruthin. 
iClem.lOs  -'— '-  -—  ■■- ■—  '   •--  ^- 


«.     The  next  in 

rd  (HamacJt,  ad  IkS}  I 
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last-named  author  (Ti'i.  ii.  I3)  he  calls  Ihem  'the 
presbyters  who  superintend  the  church '  (ol  ■rptsBOnpoi 
d  rpourri/urBi  r^  ^(iiXiTirfsi),  *  They  thus  formed  a 
ruling  body  selected  from  among  the  senior  members  of 
the  community  after  the  manner  of  the  body  which, 
under  Ihe  name  of  avriSfHor  t^  povX^s.  constituted  Ihe 
council  in  Greek  cities  in  the  Roman  period  Ignatius 
(aJ  Trail.  3i)  calls  the  presbyters  a  '  synedrion  of 
God'  (evriSpioi-  0toO).  {3)  Already  in  Phil.  1 1 
(see  below,  %  57)  Hamack  finds  the  administrative 
organisation — i.e..  episcopi  and  deacons  who  were 
chosen  by  the  community  to  look  after  money  matters, 
and  more  particularly  the  distribution  of  doles,  yet  still 
more,  as  flarnack,  going  beyond  Hatch,  urges,  for  the 
conduct  of  the  worship. 
The  last  thesis  Hamack  supports  specialty  by  reference  to 
Clein.444;  'those  who  have  brought  forward  the  gifts' (n*c 
'--siTiI^),l>ei^utebylfae'gifi9  or'afrennEs'<&pa 


■■(>o™wi»[irr«tTi*i(>a),l>ecaute  by  ihe 'gifts  OT'offenngi'l 
or  rpvff^kapu',  tA  x\  according  to  41 1  (where  the  Jewish 
of  wonbip  in  which  these  expressions  occur  it  applied  d 
Christian^  the  prayera  offered  in  the  meetings  of  the  congregati 
a«   intended  ;  also  by  reference  to  the  *  therefore '  fatv) 


Ihe 


riffjAn- 


nf  the  e] 


"■'■& 


by  Hermas 

{i}  These  functionaries  (epise 
according  to  Hamack,  chosen  not  without  regard 
question  whether  they  were  possessed  ot  i  ' 
endowment  for  their  sphere  of  duties :  but  their  office 
did  not  place  them  in  a  position  of  superiority  over  Ihe 
community  as  a  whole  ;  it  only  gave  them  an  oversight 
over  many  members  of  the  community.  Originally 
between  episcopi  and  deacons  there  was  no  distinction 
whatever ;  they  were  differentiated,  however,  quite 
naturally  by  reason  of  age,  the  humbler  duties  falling 

had  to  undertake  the  more  responsible  part  of  the  duty 
thus  belonged  as  mailer  of  course  to  Ihe  senior  section 

chosen  from  among  these,  individual  members  of  this 
smaller  body — in  other  words  individual  '  presiding 
presbyters'  {rpiffpirtpM  TpoKrrd/itrw ) — were  readily 
chosen  10  be  epscopi.  If  those  chosen  to  be  episcopi 
did  not  already,  belong  to  the  body  just  mentioited.  they 
were,  according  to  Hamack,  very  soon  laken  into  it. 
Such  members  of  Ihis  body  as  were  at  Ihe  same  time 
episcopi  are  designated  by  Harnack  in  an  eipression 
which  is  not  met  irith  in  the  sources,  as  'episcopal 
presbyters'  {rpttfiiTipiK  inatoroOrrit). 

[c)  The  episcopi  at  6r5t  in  respect  of  organisation 
had  held  a  place  apart  from  the  presbyters  and  in  respect 
of  dignity  had  been  inferior  to  them.  The  respect 
and  infltience  enjoyed  by  Ihe  'episcopal  presbyters' 
irpfap&rtpoi  ^TiiKoTOui'Tfi),  on  the  other  hand,  accord- 
ing to  Hamack  steadily  increased  as  compared  with 
Ihe  non-episcopal  meml>ers  of  Ihe  bonrd.  This  was 
partly  because  the  administration  of  money  matters  was 
in  their  hands,  partly  because  they  had  charge  of  ihe 
worship,  but  principally  because  they  also  took  upon 
themselves  Ihe  work  of  teaching.  Thus,  with  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  the  apostles,  prophets,  and 
teachers  (see  gS  sje.  iSc.  39<r),  the  divine  authority 
possessed  by  these  several  orders  passed  to  the  episcopal 
presbyters,  who  had  received  through  their  election  only 
a  human  authority  and  through  their  charismatic  endow- 
ment only  a  general  resemblance  to  the  persons  charged 
with  Ihe  duty  of  teaching, 

"  of  the  regard  enjo^'cd  by  the  teaching 


persons  to  the  ofhclals  chargeu 
beld  by  Hamack  10  be  one  of  I 


et  'presbyters'  without  nualifying  phr:i 
as(^.i^*»andi[i,U),    Asile^Isi, 

ally  other  passage 
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tpostks,  episcopi, 
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whkh  Ihe  DIdachi  ha'>  Inmsmlllcd  to  us  (».  ulnadv,  I 
Pasloral  Epi<illc4  :l1so  :  steabov*.  \  yit)-  By  ihia  Iranafcrer 
wu  brtnghl  Hbout  ihe  cumulaiion  of  th«  dignily  of  all  Ibi 
grDupt  {Ap«tlv4»  prophcti.  loichcrs)  upon  the  on*  tlou 
officials,  the  mnnBclinfl  of  ihe  presbyKMie  wilh  Ibc  epi«. 
luvinje  been  brought  about  before-    All  thai  wa^  now  wanii 

ttaenaioM 

(if)  All  Ihal  has  been  said  holds  good  of  the  episcopi 
even  for  the  time  during  which  they  still  constituted  a 
college  :  the  special  supremacy  of  the  episcopi  over  (he 
non-episcopal  presbyters  is  older  than  the  monarchy  of 
Ihe  one  bishop  in  the  church  of  each  separate  locality. 
How  this  monarchy  arose  Is  one  of  the  obscurest  prob- 
lems. According  to  llie  Ignalian  Epistles,  which  Har- 
nack  regards  as  genuitre  and  now  \ACL.  II.  \  =  Chninol.'\ 
1381-406)  assigns  to  110-117  c  at  latest  117-125  A.D. 
(see,  however,  below.  %  53  <--i),  it  appeared  in  Syria  and 
Asia  Minor  at  a  much  earlier  dale  ihan  in  Rome,  where 
Justin  [circa  153  A.D. )  is  the  first  to  give  evidence  for  it 
whilst  Hennas  slill  knows  nothing  of  it.  The  most 
various  causes  may  have  contributed  li^ther  to  its  rise  ; 
Hamaek  regards  as  the  most  important  of  these  the 
habituation  of  the  otherwise  so  democratically  constituted 
communities  to  Ihe  despotic  influence  which  from  the 
very  first  was  exercised  by  apostles,  prophets,  and 
teachers  in  virtue  of  their  possession  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  now  passed  over  to  the  bishops. 

In  farming  an  opinion  upon  (his  unquestionably 
most  important  and  acule  construc[ion  i(  is  necessary 
Jl  aside  all  vague  impressioni 


U.  The  pr»i- 
bytan  oRoUl 


complica(ed.'  a 


AUH  uui  ^jiij  ^  much  certainty  as  may  be 
*  ''"'"■  poMible.  Wi[h  this  end  in  view  let  us 
examine  in  the  first  instance  the  preliminary  question  as 
to  whether  the  '  presbyters  ^  in  Acts  and  i  Clem,  really 
are  all  the  senior  members  of  (he  community  and  not 
rather  an  elected  board.      'nia(  (his  last  is  the  case  in 

(9  43  ")  i  y*t  tliis  is  wi(houl  bearing  upon  the  question 
of  wha(  is  meant  by  episcopi.  In  Acts  end  \  Clem. ,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  episcopi  are  mentioned  in  conjunction 
with  the  prest^ers. 

Now,  that  chosen  rulers  are  intended  in  ActsSOij 
follows  from  the  same  considerations  as  those  on  which 
it  follows  (according  10  %  43  a)  from  i  Pe(.6i-5  ;  in 
V.  iS  Ihe  'flock'  (Tol^iw)  is  mentioned  as  contra- 
distinguished from  them,  and  (hey  are  to  feed  Ihe  church 
of  the  Lord  (read  svpiitv\  which  he  has  purchased  with 
bis  own  blood.  Here  unquestionably  the  whole  church, 
not  the  junior  members  alone,  is  intended.  In  i  Clem, 
we  have  (S  43  c)  left  the  meaning  of  irpeo^.  in  1  j  and  2l6 
undelermitied,  and  do  not  require  lo  determine  il  till 
later  (g  47*).  For  a  decision  on  the  other  passages  we 
must  start  ^om  Ihe  fact  (hat  according  to  44*  several 
episcopi  had  been  deposed  :  '  I(  will  be  no  light  sin  for 

offered  Ihe  gifts  unblaniably  and  holily'  (i^/)Tia  ai 

K&rat  t4  S^pa  t%  ^htjcdit^  dxo^riXw/iCT),  where 
'bishop's  office"  (rfli  rt«rKO»St )  depends  on  'thrust  oul' 
{iroffdX.}.  no(,  as  might  at  first  sight  appear,  on  '  the 
gifts '  (ri  iiSpa).  Immediately  afteru-ards  we  read  (44  ;): 
blessed  are  the  departed  presbyiers ;  they  need  not  to 
fear  lest  any  one  should  depose  them. 

Hiirnack    (TLZ,    1BB9,  p. 


snben  of  Che  o 
only  einscopj  but 


C7(™  i«^''- _ -^ .— , --, 

arise  reEardmg  the  episcopal  office.    Thus  'presbyler'  must  be 
an  official  duignation,    ia  &4  3  we  even  find  such  an  CJ^prcssion 
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ulbis:  'lbE>ppoinledpre«byleii,'  Hamaek </.c. 494) renden : 
•  the  old  men  who  have  been  insialled  in  ihe  oBice '  {of  epi«api, 
thai  is,  not  the  presbyieraie).  In  thai  case,  however.  Ihe  expret- 
uon  ought  10  have  lun '  (be  appointed  vpiscopi '  (oi  toBitna^ifoi 

If,  however,  the  idea  of  office  is  made  good  for  this 
place,  we  have  no  longer  any  right  to  refuse  (o  admi( 
it  in  476  and  57 1  (see  the  passages  under  Bishop,  g  8). 
Neither  is  it  by  any  means  a  'desperate  assumplion' 
(so  Hamaek.  lac.  cil. )  if  in  the  same  epistle  elsewhere,  1 3 
216,  we  still  understand  by  the  word  wpta^vrtpn  not 
official  persons,  but  seniors  (see  §  4?*).  In  the  case  of 
83  il  has  been  seen  [%  43  c)  (hat  in  one  passage  a  work- 
ing  together  of  both  meanings  is  possible. 

(a)  We  have  now  reached  a  point  at  which  it  will  be 
proper  to  formulate  Ihe  proposition    which  has    been 

«.  Pr«brto  ^"°,"i°f  Tlf.  «,d  'SJSi^Z 
Uutic^  wilh         f,,  ^    •„  „,  ,  „,^  J^  j„ 

twofold    meaning,   denotes   not    merely  some  kind    of 
office,  but  definitely  that  of  ihe  tfiuofos. 
lnM4/,i      -    ■    • =-  -■ ■--- 


>r  Ihe  1 


_ _    ...  had  observed  in  hii 

sfvttel-  Optra  upon  the  *  episcopi  and  diaconi '  <«tivj 

ras  sUn  Stds'goodf^  °'"'™ 

The  same  remark,  moreover,  applies  to  Acts20iT 
where  Paul  summons  Iht  presbyters  (10*1  »p.)  of  Ihe 
church  of  Ephesus  to  Miletus  and  says  to  (hem  {v.  iS|, 
'  (he  Holy  Ghost  ha(h  made  you  bishops, '  We  by  no 
means  take  this  as  representing  the  view  of  Paul ;  but 
all  them  ■  


So   I 


1   Tit,l 


r   (■' 


shouldest .  .  .  appoint  elders  in  every  city  ...  for  the 
bishop  must  be,'  etc, ).  For  Ihe  epistle  of  Polycarp,  in 
whichbishopsarenolmentioned,  Hamaek  himself  (transl. 
of  Hatch,  333,  n,  ia|  makes  it  plain  (hat.  according  to 
81  111,  (he  presbyters  (who  figure  as  official  persons) 
exercise  the  funciions  which  on  his  view  pertain  la 
bishops  (cp  Lightfool.  Christ.  Miniilry.  53/.,  and.  on 
Ihe  date  of  (he  epistle,  John,  Son  of  ZEBEoEt,  g  47}. 

(*)  It  is  true  that,  in  Hermas,  in  the  few  places  where 
presbyiers  are  mentioned  (see  above,  g  44  ti,  a),  ihe 
leadership  of  Ihe  church  is  the  only  thing  predicated  of 
Ibem,  whilst  in  the  slill  fewer  passages  where  bishops 
occur  no  function  is  expressly  assigned  to  (hem  beyond 
(hat  of  seeing  to  the  support  of  the  poor ;  but  as 
against  Ihe  fads  already  adduced  (his  cannot  be 
brought  into  account  as  turning  the  scale  (cp  fiu-ther, 
S  47  a).  So  also  wilh  the  argument  that,  apart  from 
Poiyc.  5a-8i,  the  conjunction  presbyters  and  diaconi 
is  never  found,  but  alwa)-s  episcopi  and  diaconi ;  for 
(he  most  obvious  verbal  antithesis  of  presbyter-elder  is 
•younger'  (reiirfpoi)  (g  43),  whilst  episcopus  and 
diaconus  have  this  in  common  that  they  descnbe  the 
nature  of  Ihe  work  of  those  respectively  designated. 
Similarly  100  with  the  (act  (hat  along  with  apostles, 
prophets,  or  teachers,  only  bishops  (and  deacons),  nei'er 
presbyiers,  are  enumerated :  the  instance  in  which 
this  last  is  done  being  according  to  Harnack's  own 
survey  ( TUn.  2 111  /  ;  cp  i,a.  n.  77*)  a  sohlary  one 
(Herm.  r<'i.  iii.  6  .),— for  inSim.  ix.  26j  26a27»  thefour 
cannot  be  regarded  as  members  of  a  consecutive  enumera- 
tion— and  alongside  of  (he  solitary  ins[ance  just  men- 
tioned we  have  Eph. 4n  with  its  '  pastors'  {win,itit(%\  in 
such  an  enumeration^in  other  words,  with  an  idea  which 
Harnack  ((ransl.  of  Hatch,  ago)  finds  to  be  precisely 
identical  with  that  of  presbyters  when  it  occurs  in 
Hermas  {Sim.  ix.  31  5/  ).  Nay,  more  :  in  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  Harnack  himself  finds  this  series:  'apostle, 
prophet  (i  Tim.  1  18  414),  evangelist  (leacher),  pres- 
byters functioning  as  episcopi  ( irpEiTjaiiTcpoi  truanimMv- 
m),  deacons'  (on  the  third  member  of  this  series  cp 
g  54  f  below). 
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1  oflkt.    The  bishop! 

I  wtih  (hem  il  npM  «  rtguded  a 

lEnl,  loi  Ihc  dcacuiu  an  placid 

pkcoenL    GtvaicT  wcikHi  would  b«  due 


:plained  by  Ihelact  that 

►n'ioned  in  the  Di^acki 

the  preshyten  were 

a  mere  acodeul  that 


n  tint  for  Ihe  Didatkl ..,  _  _, „.„ 

body  in  ihs  church  than  there  is  in  the  Epistles  vt  Paul  to  the 
i:iinnihiui  (I  gsX    On  Ihii  point,  however.  He  I  j6. 

\c)  Iti  the  meanwhile,  we  are  in  a  position  to  say  so 
much  as  this  by  way  of  aoswer  lo  our  question — thai 
Hamack's  expression  '  presbyteis  runclioniiig  as  episcopi ' 
{vpta^frrfpDi  i-raKOtovrra)  not  only  does  not  occur  in 
the  sources,  bul  also  is  in  contradiction  with  them,  and 
that  il  is  precisely  in  the  First  Epistle  of  Clemcni.  which 
Harnack  ranks  so  high  as  our  first  document  for  the 
amalgamaiion  of  the  adminislrative  with  (he  patriarchal 
organisation,  that  this  theory — upon  which  his  entire 

il  not  only  are  the  presbyters  already  official  persons  ; 
Ihc  episcopH  are  also  identical  with  them  and  are  desig- 
nated as  presbyters  neither  because  they  were  of  more 
advanced  age  nor  because  they  formed  a.  part  of  the 
elected  presbyterial  college. 

Or  shall  we  say  thai  linguistic  usage  is  decisive  against 
the  iilenlily  of  presbyters  and  episcopi  ? 

(fl)  The  proofs  adduced  by  Hatch  to 
show  that  ipUcopos  in  those  limes  i 


"  "™™'™»-  weighty  ;  but  they  are  not  wholly  « 
elusive.  The  word  has  also  quite  other  senses.  In  the 
LXX.  for  example,  it  signifies  a  military  officer  (Mu.  81  t, 
aK.lIij).  or  it  is  applied  to  God  (Is.  60 17  Wisd.  16), 
as  in  fact  il  also  is  in  i  Clem.  59^  or  10  Christ  (1  Pet. 
2i>;  :  'shepherd  and  bishop' ;  cp  BiSKOP,  gg  4  and  6|. 
But.  indeed,  B\en  apart  from  such  examples  as  these, 
vre  should  be  by  no  means  precluded  from  thinking  that 
Ihe  etymological  meaning  of  the  word  (to  oversee)  must 
be  taken  into  account.  It  is  pointed  lo  by  such  phrases 
as  {Herm,  Ftj.iii,5i)  'episco[H  .  ,  .  who  .  .  .  dis- 
charged iheir  overseership  .  .  .  purely '  (^limsiroi  .  .  . 
•I  .  .  .  <T(ff-|co»Tjffn>'«t  -  -  ■  i.-i*un)  (which  at  ihe  same 
lime  weakens  Ihe  force  of  the  remark  of  Harnack  about 
Hermas  referred  to  in  g  46  *),  or  ( Acis  1 »)  *  overseership ' 
{itiBKoiH,).  {More  in  Loofs,  St.Kr..  1890,  p,  638/). 
(#)  The  synonyms  also  lead  10  a  like  conclusion. 
According  10  Acts20i8  the  bishops'  duty  is  lo  shepherd 
(xK^d'eii'} ;  the  bishops  thus  are  synonymous  with  the 
'  pastors'  (toim^vct)  of  Eph,  4 11,  as  also  appears  from 
I  Pet.  2is,  The  pastors  again,  however,  even  Harnack 
(see  above,  %  46*)  has  perceived  to  be  in  Hennas 
synonymous  with  'presbyters,'  and  'shepherding' 
(rcHftalKir)  is  the  distinctive  task  of  presbyters  accord- 
ing to  I  PeLSi.  Further,  where  the  shepherd  goes 
before  the  flock  he  is  their  '  leader '  {iao6ltKim\. 


Thai  ■ 


n  Heb 


d  by  13 


S ibey  watch  on  behalf  of  i-our  soul.')  an,...  _,._._ 
rfr.  7;  for  in  F.  7  it  is  not  «3id  thai  teachlFIR  is  the  primary  task 
the  kadeiii{cpl3qa)— infatl.  the  meaning  may  even  be  lueh 
■B  'admuniikin  (rtvMnip)  as  we  find  in  1  Thess.  b  13  eipreuly 

The  phiate '  chief  men  '<artjHt  iyoiV<nH)  applied  in  Acu  I!>  ai 
ai  a  title  uf  honour  10  Judos  BRnal>bu  and  Silas  is  much  loo 


there  for  hotdinit  that  ir 


-     'n  lakinE  it  for 

regarded,  would  reti  up( 


redistinKui^bedfiWih 

mmedialeiy  following^ 


1BS4,  p.  419.  n.  3)  hat  already  withdrawn  the  view  previously 
>«  forth  1^  him  (76' 3 1,  pp.  g;  and  in)  that  'leaders' ([na-l 
tiKHifurti)  in  the  terueoT  held  in  honour '  (nruunitm,  tlid. 
lia)appliei  ■>«/>>  10  apo«le>,prapiHi]>.  and  teachen.  It  was  all 
the  more  certainly  a  oustaken  view  inasmuch  u '  leaden  '(iyoiiM.) 
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hold  it  as  lonff  as  in  1 3  £1 « the  presbyten  for  whom  honoor  U 
demanded  after  the "  Leaders '  (i^jiiKoi)— but  in  different  phtase- 
oio^  (see  the  structure  of  Ihe  passages  in  I  43  £^ — were  taken  to 
be  official  persons  (I  46a).  V.  in  accordance  with  his  present 
view  we  take  the  wonl  in  these  two  passages  as  meaning  elderly 
people,  there  b  yet  nothing  10  hinder  us  from  lakinB— H»n(rary 
to  his  view — the  Meaders'  (1vpa.J  ifyoif^fKK)  in  lEe  sense  oF 
presidents  of  Ihe  church,  as  in  all  oilw'  passages. 

This  'ruling'  (^«rfl«),  however,  in  turn,  is  nothing 
else  than  the  '  presiding'  (xpofarooflai)  of  I  Thess,  Gii 
Rom.  128  iTim.6.7ortheexerciseoflhegiftofgovem. 
ment'  (lufi^piTjirit)  in  i  Cor.  12  iB.  Such  a  church  ruler 
is  very  well  described  in  Tit.  I7  comprehensively  as  a 
'steward  of  God'  (6(du  oJnwAfun).  11111$  the  synonyms 
also  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  already  indicated,  that  the 
distinction  between  Ihe  function  of  church  government 
by  presbyters  and  that  of  administration  of  hnatice  and 
warship  by  episcopi  must  be  given  up.' 

Much  value  is  attached   by  Hatch  and  Harnack  in 

support  of  their  theory  10  episcopi  and  deacons  being 

apparently  closely  connected,  not  only 

linguistically  but  also  in  respect  of  Iheir 

functions.      The  fact  is  admitted  :  bul 

it  does  not  prove  the  theory.     If  there 

was  only  a  single  super! nlendency  il  of 

iirse  carried  with  it  the  supervision  also  of  the  activity 

the  deacons,  and  was  exercised  Id  conjunction  with 


withjusi 


48.  ComiMtloa ,.; 


bllhOpB. 


«  gin  of 


comparatively  simple.     Already  in  t  Cor. 

'^r™||5"''  (""fl**"^).  and  in  Rom,  ..0-0  un,,    .uiiin 

live  form  alike  of  the  duty  of  Ihe  presbyters  and  4^  that  of  episcopi 

earliest  limes  Hatch  in  poini  of  fact  supnbes  ooly  one  supcrin- 
tendency.  This  is  valid,  however,  for  the  whole  development ; 
if  in  the  '  hei|is '  (im*w'*'«)  the  later  deacons  are  prelipiied, 
the   later  episcopi   are  pren^red   in  this  whole  function  c^ 


The  warning  against  ^reed  in  which  Harnack  sees 
'upporl  for  his  description  of  the  sphere  of  duly  of 
M~  cpu^uKi  is  given  in  i  Pet  d  a  to  the  presbyters. 

The  state  of  the  question  is  essentially  simplified  by 
what  has  just  be«i  observed.  The  problem  —first  created 
4S  SiMof  t'y'wt'ypolhesis  itself— as  to  how  it  came 
ai>iniaTia.t«.  *''™'  **"'  ^'^  episcopi  who  in  the  earliest 

p  {WM.  uii^j  ranked  after  the  presbyters  came  lo 
rise  above  them,  falls  to  the  ground  with  that  hypothesis. 
Thus  Ihe  question  that  alone  remains  is  simply  this: 
how  was  it  that  the  episcopate  reached  lo  the  high 
position  it  ultimately  did  gain  ?  This  of  its  own  accord 
divides  into  two :  on  the  one  hand,  the  question  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  supremacy  of  the  episcopate— not.  how- 
ever, the  supremacy  of  the  t^Uege  of  episcopi  over  the 
college  of  presbyiers,  for  the  two  were  identical,  but  the 
supremacy  over  the  community  in  the  surpriangly  high 
degree  actually  attained— and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  ti> 
Ihe  origin  of  the  monarchy  of  the  episcopus  in  the  in- 
dividual church.  The  explanations  thai  can  be  given 
for  the  latter  fad  are  only  partially  different  from  those 
that  can  be  given  for  the  former. 

If  we  follow  Hamack's  representations  as  to  the 
various  organisations,  summarised  above  (g  440),  then 
we  can  in  point  of  fact  actually  distinguish  three  :  that 
of  the  persons  who  leach,  the  palriarchul  organisation 
of  the  senior  members  of  the  community,  and  that  of  the 
eleclive  officials — that  is  to  say.  of  Ihe  superintendents 
(without  distinction  between  presbyters  and  eftiscopi) 
and  of  the  deacons.  Now,  it  is  certainly  correct  to  say 
that  ultimately  the  dignities  belonging  to  the  two  fiist- 
named  organisations  accrued  by  cumulation  to  the  epi- 
scopi. even  although  the  increment  from  the  patriarchal 
element  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  things,  have  been  very 
great ;  and  the  change  is  enormous.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
at  the  same  time  reasonable  to  demand  that  the  eiplana- 

1  In  the  present  discusMon  the  'angeis'  of  the  churches  in 
Rev.S/:  are  (in  agreement  with  Ughtfbot,  Chriit.  ilMtlrj, 
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tion  shall  endeavour  lo  dispense,  if  possible,  with  any 
assumption  of  a  break  in  Ihe  developmenl.  with  any  such 
supposition  as  that  (wiib  which  Loning,  for  example, 
works  in  accounting  for  Ihe  monarchy  of  the  bishop)  of 
a  change  of  constitution ;  for  we  have  no  irace  of  any 
such  abrupt  change.  As  a  means  towards  this  end, 
however,  nothing  can  be  said  in  favour  t>f  tbe  suggestion 
of  Loofs  thai  the  monarchy  of  ihe  episeopus  began 
already  soon  after  i  Clem,,  before  Ihe  position  of  Ihe 
episcopate  as  highest  had  estabUshed  itself.  Not  only  are 
the  sources  unanimous  against  this  ;  Ihe  argument  also 
thai  in  the  conduct  of  divine  service  the  shifting  presi- 
dency by  various  members  of  the  governing  collie,  and 
the  allemalion  of  these  also  in  the  free  prayer  and  the 
preaching  was  not  long  tolerable,  can  claim  little  weight. 

led  to  the  supremacy  of  Ihe  episcopi,  we  leai'e  out  of 
u  w«.«.  account  all  such  fanciful  notio;i3  as 
";  "^  that  Christians  believed  «pnsen,ali«a 
™JV^\,  of  Christ  to  be  necessary  before  his  own 
™™?t*  actnal  parusia,  unquestionably  {a)  great 
weight  is  to  be  attached  to  the  matter  of 
financial  controL  A  considerable  portion  of  the  com- 
munity was  only  too  easily  dependent  on  the  officials  who 
had  control  of  the  church's  alms,  {i]  Only,  Ihis  aspect 
of  their  functions  would  hardly  in  itself  have  led  to  the 
episcopi  as  conceived  of  by  Hatch  and  Hamack  becom- 
ing leaders  of  the  service.     The  fact  that  expenses 


IS  far  froi 


involving  the  necessity  thai  the  men  whom  we  may  liken 
lo  paymasters  should  offer  Ihe  prayers  aitd  preside  at 
the  celebration  of  the  eucharist.  Much  rather  would 
this  be  naturally,  and  in  the  first  instance,  the  funclion 
of  such  church  members  as  are  marked  out  for  il  by  their 
Christian  experience  and  worth.  Such  were,  according  to 
Ihe  view  taken  in  ibe  present  article,  the  chosen  presidents 
who  at  Ihe  same  time  managed  the  money  matters  of 
Ihe  community.  The  condnci  of  the  service  thus  consti- 
tutes a  second  element  which  contributed  to  Ihe  raising 
of  their  dignily.  Still,  it  was  not  in  itself  of  extreme 
importance,  for  the  leaching  addresses  delivered  in  the 
course  of  the  service  by  any  persons  qualified  for  the 
task  must  doubtless  have  been  looked  upon  as  something 
still  more  important. 


■nyihini 


idttacii 


prtcedencv  ov«t  mv  regular  leoucjs  di  viv  iui 
OclivcrinK  fr«  addrcwn  but  also  at  the  euchaj 
lime  the  ihjnclion  oT  cunducling  the  divine  ser 
_...!._  -'jciem.  (W./9  occasion  topul  Ihe  pr 


h  (he  OT  high  priRU  ot  priesi 
■n  a  quite  dincrent  point  CI  vie* 


mlhi 


ETfally  to  Ihe  bene5i 


iselj.  with 


bishops  (cp  I  59  4). 
(c)  For  the  sake  of  supplying  the  coimlerpart  from  the 
post-apostolic  period  to  what  has  been  shown  in  §  8 
regarding  tlie  worship  of  the  oldest  Christian  time,  we 
briefly  mention  here  that  Pliny  (S  401;) — more  particularly 
forlfaeSunday(i/iA>iA>.'cpBam,  IG9.  A'<^.  14i)— made 
oat  two  distinct  gatherings :  one  in  the  morning  {aa/t 
luetm)  for  ihe  purpose  of  responsive  singing  to  Christ  as 
a  deity  (famwn  ChriUo  guaii  Dto  dicen  itiun  invicem). 
and  to  exhort  one  another  mutually  to  good  deeds,  the 
other  for  a  repast  (ad  cafiendum  citum).  The  latter 
had  been  abandoned  after  [>liny's  publication  of  the 
emperor's  prohibition  of  '  hetxriEe '  or  religious  confra- 
lernities.  In  fact,  we  find  in  Justin  (Afol.  1 67)  only  one 
Sunday  service,  with  lessons  from  the  gospels  or  the 
prophets  (g  4a  a),  preaching  by  the  president  {tphttuis). 
common  prayer,  free  eucharistic  prayer  by  the  president. 
Amen  by  the  congregation,  partaking  of  the  eucharist, 
oflering  of  voluntary  alms  to  Ihe  president.  When  in 
a  Pet. 2 13.  in  spite  of  the  retention  of  ■  feasting  with' 
{stntuiaxoilfw)  Stom  Jude  11,  the  word  ' love- feasts ' 
(iriiratt)  gives  place  lo  'deceivings'  (dntrtut),  Ihis 
3141 
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may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  indicating  that  the  agapn 

or  love-feasts  were  no  longer  in  use  at  the  date  of  a  Pet. 

{d)  The  application  of  the  OT  law  concerning  first- 


nother 


!  able 


to  give  up  their  civil  callings  and  devote  themselves 
wholly  to  the  duties  of  their  ecclesiastical  office.  By  this 
Ihey.  and  the  presbylersand  deacons  under  them,  became 
for  the  first  lime  a  definite  order  irf  a  spiritual  kind.  As 
citation  is  made  in  i  Tim.  5  iB  of  Ihe  OT  saying  about 
the  ox  that  treads  the  com.  and  of  Ihe  aphorism  o( 
Jesus  (Lk.  107)  Ihat  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire, 
we  cannot  doutu  that  by  -double  honour'  (AirXS  ri^^) 
in  V.  XI  for  the  ruling  presbyters  who  labour  in  teaching. 
is  meant  double  remuneration,  although  perhaps  in  the 

Ihe  end  of  tbe  second  century,  still  uncommon  and  not 
looked  upon  with  favour.     Cp  also  3  Tim.  2.6. 

Since,  however,  the  most  material  step  in  tbe  develop- 
menl of  Ihe  supremacy  and  monarchy  of  the  episcopi 
Bl   TeMUW   ^^  '""^^  '"  the  pe-iod  of  gnosticism, 
.-ivTiur^    If^  P^  ^^™  l>y  'he  episcopi  m  the 

probability  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  causes  of 
iheir  advancement.  It  was  not  so  much  that  the  bishops 
Ihemselves  regularly  preached,  as  that  they  looked  after 
■'     orthodoxy  of  those  who  did  preach. 


\\  the  I 


'.•.^  ;."»c , 


[shops  on  tbe  ground 


with  the  human  aulhoriiy  (1 


ly  the  facl  of  Iheir  elcctior 


applied  il 


Hi  Ihe  V 


linrfy  wa> 


nol  to  fall  1. 
id,  and  he  wh. 
e  man  for  ih' 


sa" 


decision  of  aim.    Tbe  suppression  of  personal  freedom  and  of 

ould  always  be  found  which  saw  in  ihise  things  the 
holds  good,  not  only  wilh  re^MCI  to  the  whole 

encigetic  episcoi^  gradually  extended  Iheir  powen. 

Thtis  it  was  not  the  transference  of  the  teaching 
authority  to  the  episcopi  that,  in  itself  considered,  was 
decisive  for  the  supremacy  ;  it  was  their  whole  governing 
activity ;  and  this  whole  activity,  not  Iheir  docU'inal 
authority  alone,  was  aided  by  the  idea  of  apostolic 
succession  (§  37),  which  naturally,  where  it  existed,  had 
great  influence. 

The  greater  the  dangers  arising  ^lom  gnosticism  and 
from  persecution,  the  more  indispensable  was  unity  of 
S9   SdmUI   authority.     This  would  serve  lo  explain 

wue  OT  jnunierated,  but  also  the  final  step,  the 
"?^*'«',™.i,[o,  1,^  «  dtp  ot  p,™-d„U 
DiBODiiB.  1^  ^  monarchical  bishop,  although,  apart 
from  the  actual  evidence  of  the  transition  in  question, 
one  would  hardly  have  ventured  to  declare  il  inevitable. 
In  any  case  little  value  is  to  be  altached  lo  any  one  ot 
ihe  analogies  which  have  been  adduced.  There  are  no 
close  analogies  in  the  Gra»:o-Roman  religious  instilu- 

nor  is  il  very  much  10  Ihe  point  to  remark  Ihat  a 
monarchical  position  arises  with  some  sort  of  necessity 
out  of  presidency  over  a  college.  There  must  always 
be  edraordinary  conditions  if  this  is  to  happen.  Such 
extraordinary  conditions  were,  in  fact,  to  be  found  in 

of  this — thai  the  great  majority  of  the  bishops  of  that 
period  who  rose  above  the  college  to  which  they 
belonged,  or  ought  to  have  belonged,  were  conspicuously 
lilted  for  their  work,  otherwise  the  encroachments  which 
were  inevitable  before  the  monarchical  position  could 
be  secured  would  not  have  been  acquiesced  in. 

the  presbylEis  and  deacons,  such  ai.  t^..  Hernias  lehukes  and 
iFel-S  bis  b  view,  may  have  elicited  whh In  Ihe  conimunily 


.,L,oogle 


huir  Ike  n 

Whelher,  cu 


of  Tnu>,  at  even,  as  Ldning  Ihinki,,  la  thu  of  SynKon  thr  son 
of  CLC.i-As(j.r„  i  4/.\  hi*  »ue«Mor,  as  having  b«n  monarchical 
'iushoiK'  a  Ihe  primilive  chuich,  is  ddabtfuL  The  final  issue 
ben  abo  will  have  been  ihe  result  oT  very  umple  and  practical 


e  momudiy  of  the  Chris 


S3.  Aetna  of 

•placopal  Idsa ;   . 

IgnaMua. 


:oal  which  was  aiuined  al  the 

a )  As  regards  the  conduct  of  wxjr- 
j,  we  have  already  seen  (g  sot) 
1'.  according  to  Justin,  all  funclions 

of  the  reading  aloud  were  uuiled  iu  ihe  person  of  the 
■president'  {rfmeimit).  The  title  chosen,  howeier, 
for  which  we  may  be  sure  that  the  community  of  Rome, 
[o  which  Justin  belonged,  used  episcaft/i,  reminds  us 
thai  Justin  is  writing  for  pagans  and  chooses  his 
language  with  p.tgan£  in  view  (see  Bishop.  %  14).  On 
this  occounl  we  must  reclion  with  the  possibility  that  he 
has  also  somewhat  simplilied  for  his  readers  his  account 
of  ihe  Christian  iostitulions. 

{b)  Inihelgnatianeiustles.on  theolherhand.  Iheideal 
of  (be  episcopate  is  delineated  with  perfect  clearness. 

church  is  one  with  Chritt  (^At.Si).  The  t»>hopiHighI  10 be 
reiardeil  ai  ihe  I,ord  himself  !s  leearded  <£A(.  6  >)>  ^^  <>1>cdi- 
ence  given  lo  him  u  lo  Christ  (TraU.ii).  The  bishop  is 
Cod's  Tepresentaiive^aiHltbe  presbyters  represent  the  synedrium 
of  the  apiHtles  (JfwiL  «i,  Trait.  la  81).  The  deacons  ue 
to  be  honoured  tike  Jesus,  like  the  bishop  (•ii</.).  like  Ihe 
comnuindnKnl  of  Goi  {StKr'i,.  S  il  As  J^us  followed  the 
F4k*l...n    ^  .^,iAhi  ^\\  10  folloir '^^  ^E'Km^/M.W^'   a<    T-<..<  AlA 


without  the  Fathei 


•^Kcialiy,  and  b 

the  laily  (,ji  w)i^ 
catholic  church  b 

lion  <^the  euchar 
bishop  or  by  some 


nm  lffagn.1i.  Trail  ti 


to  beTjiuI  as  where'^u^is,  uTen'^e 
h  Without  the  bishop  and  ihr  presbylen 
name  of  '  church  '  (rra//.  3  i).  A  celebia. 
I  in  order  only  when  it  is  conducted  by  the 
'  to  whom  the  duly  hn  been  committed  by 
Jnp's  aulhorily  neilhei  may  baptism  be 
ve.feast  held  i  he  who  does  auAhl  wiihoui 
=  bishf^  is  serving  the  devil  (.^mji™.  8  a 
LO  he  gone  aboutwilh  the  bishop's  concur- 


01  entitled  ev 


d  perdilioD  (aa  Polyc.  fi 


«hy» 


n^Mx 


viiftdAtagn. 


[c)  What  we  do  not  find  in  Ignatius  is  the  idea  of  the 
apostolic  succession,  of  consecration,  and  of  the  equation 
i^  bishops  with  the  priests  of  the  OT,  In  everything 
else,  however,  he  shows  himself  to  be  Ihe  thinker  who  has 
travelled  farthest  on  the  path  which  we  are  now  survey- 
ing— not  only  in  respect  of  predominant  point  of  view, 
but  also  in  all  the  other  individual  points  detailed  in 
preceding  paragraphs.  Nevertheless,  his  epistles  are 
oiten  regarded  as  genuine  and  assigned  lo  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century.  As  regards  Ihe  mailer  of  church- 
consiiiution,  the  question  of  genuineness  is  nol  so  im- 
portant as  that  of  date.  It  is  nol.  after  all.  incompre- 
hensible if  any  one  should  think  the  genuineness  of  the 
epistles  defensible  as  long  as  he  leaves  it  open  to  bring 
the  date  down  as  lale  as  to  ijo  A.D. 

It  musi,  liDwever,  be  pointed  out  Ifaat  the  manner  abo  in 

gravest  ^INculties  in  the  mind  of  ■  critic  who  looks  for  what  is 
_^-..^i  ^_j  r_  -i__  ^'_^._ _.^^  probable.     The  judgmetil  as 


is  utioiislakable  in 

c^u'i^'asOie^! 

orflnhandof: 

the  serpenl 
1)1  -uk  h 


at  Ihe  £pislle  10  Polycarp  ih 
iH  to  nis  honoured  colleague,  whom  in  a  1  1 
wssing  the  mind  of  God,  eahortaiions  so  el 

Sowing :— '  vindicate  ihlne  office  in  all  diligeiK 
iril  ■(!*):  'despise  nol  slaves' (43);  'be  iht 
ml  in  all  thingn.  and  harmless  always  as  11 
'     '  isdom  than  iIkmi  hj     ■  -   ~    '  ■ 


thou  moie  diligent  Ihan  ihoD  art '  CI  9),  etc.  They  ate  still  mote 
inappropriale  than  those  of  Ihe  Pasiotsl  Epistles  (I  ni).  How 
liltle  the  author  in  lealil^r  bears  in  mind  that  he  b  claiming  to 


the  bet  Ibat,  witheul 
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anyalleinpl  ai  a  Iranulion^ from  chap.  6 forwards  headdresses 
the  church  of  Polycarp:  '  give  ye  heed  10  ihe  bishop,"  etc. 

(if)  On  the  other  band,  the  assignment  of  ihe  Ignatian 
epistles  lo  the  first  decennia  of  the  second  century  is 
attended  by  insurmountable  difficulties. 


unknown,  and  especially  al 

lowed  in  others;  but  a  difl 
dicaied  is  attended  with  lh< 

'The™ 


?'C 


pislles  them 


>s  thai  just  in- 
'wilne«  for  the 

neniioned  in  Ihe 
proof  of  the 


le  episcopate 


befbre'^in^s  limT (see  abo>-e,  ^  ^baUl  aclual^^^d^  p^ 
is  one  or  other  of  these  two  things:— <i)  Either  that  Ihe  author, 
out  of  deference  10  ibe  Roman  communiiy  (S I :  '  Ye  were  the 
inslruclots  of  others,  and  my  desire  is  thai  those  lessons  shall 
hold  good  which  as  teacliers  ye  enjoin "),  deemed  tt  unfitting  14 

churches  bis  Ihetmes  and  exhonations  regarc^ni 

Ignalian  epistles ;  but  on  the  hypothesis  of  their  spunousness 
the  argument  remains  equally  applicable).    Or,  fz)  the  Epistle  . 

i(^^S"'nfunI™bkh'i^';hiSs'i"'''^^°*'™'"""™"^ 
(e)  If,  however,  it  be  suggested  that  in  the  provinces 
indicated  the  early  realisation  of  the  idea  had  lo  en- 
counter practical  hindrances  such  as,  let  us  say,  the 
democratic  habitude  of  the  communities  or  the  want  of 
outstanding  episcopal  personalities,  the  observation  does 
not  apply  al  any  rale  to  a  pure  idea,  such  as  thai  of 
the  catholic  church,  which  finds  expression  in  ad  Smym. 
81.  As  an  idea  it  figures  in  Col,  and  Eph.  and  Ihe 
r.istoral  Epistles  as  a  mailer  of  great  importance  ;  had 
the  word  (itatfoXunJ)  been  pronounced,  it  must  have 
spread  like  wildfire  and  met  with  .icceptanceei'erywhere. 
Instead  of  this,  what  do  we  find  P  Complete  silence 
down  to  the  decennium  from  170-180  (see  above,  S  asd). 
1nlheMartyrdomofPo1ycarp(SuperscripIionand8  ~  ^^  *"  * 
Hainack(£j/Di.  iSB;  j,  p.  410/:  LAri.  d.  Dstmcngii 
n.,  ET  375,  n.)  disputes  the  genuineness  of  [he  word 
(nftiAuc^ :  plainly  what  he  has  in  his  mind  is  that  th 
could  not  have  come  into  being  immediately  after  th 
Polycarp  in  155  or  136  A.l>-  if  it  contuned  thuword  ;  \ 
to  be  lold  ibat  it  ud  already  been  spoken  about  110-117  by 
Ignatius,    Hamack  seeks  logainacceptancefbr  IhisbydrawiniE 

'  the  onhodox  riiurch '  (a  sense  which  ^  firsl  came  into  use  a  long 

the  particularcongregations,'which  last  vense  was,  tie  maialains, 
undoubtedly  known  even  in  the  apostolic  age  (cp  also  Sohm, 
iti-ifi).  Hamack  himself  shows  how  Kitle  lenaUe  is  IhisdLv 
tinction,  as  well  as  the  coruecture  of  so  earl;^  a  dale  for  Ihe  ei- 

ving  a  word  ot  eiri^nation  or 
s  a  very  questionable  way  of 

other  indications  are  against  the  possibility  la  (he  occumnce  of 
such  a  word  in  the  circle  of  ideas  of  the  wnter  who  is  in  qucsiino. 

(/)  Here,  however,  this  is  not  the  ease.  Harnack 
himself  acknowledges  two  matters  which  present  equally 
great  difficulties  against  Ihe  earlier  dating  of  tbe  pislles ; 
viz.,  Ihe  Iheoli^ical  terminoli^  which  breathes  Ihe 
spiril  of  Ihe  close  of  Ihe  second  century,  and  Ihe  un- 
acquainlance  with  the  epistles  shown  by  all  Ihe  ecclesi- 
astical writers  previous  lo  Irenieus,  (The  Epistle  of 
Polycarp  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  external  testimony 
lo  their  early  dale ;  see  JiHN,  SON  OF  ZEBtDKE.  S  47. ) 

{g)  The  most  important  of  Hnmack's  proofs  for  the 

higher  antiquity  of  the  Ignaiinn  epsiles  is,   lo  begin 

wiih,  Ihe  absence  of  the  idea  of  the  apostolic  su 
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This  idea,  however,  is  no  more  ihan  prepared  for  in 
the  Paslorai  Epistles  (g  37  e-c),  and  aeeordingloHamack 
himself  (ii*fi.  d.  Dogmtiigach.  \<^iy/. ,  ETB**^  }tbere 
are  even  as  late  as  '  ■  in  Irenanis  and  Tertullian  only  the 
first  hints  of  the  new  conception. "  It  is  therefore  hardly 
to  be  wondered  at  that  [gnaiius  always  places  not  the 
iHshops  bul  the  presbyters  on  a  level  with  the  apostles. 
And  bow  would  it  be  if  in  drawing  his  parallel,  in  con- 
lequence  of  this,  between  the  Wshop  and  Christ,  he  was 
conscious  of  saying  something  advanced,  just  as  in  ihe 
Fourth  Gospel  the  theory  of  the  virgin  birth  of  J< 


K  the  w 


n  call 


him  Ihe  Logos  (cp  Makv,  Sg  lo,  i6)? 

(A)  The  observation  of  Hamack  that  Ihe  Ignatian 
epistles  betray  no  knowledge  of  the  great  gnostic  systems, 
whilst  yet  they  frequently  are  found  controverting  gnosti- 
cism and  especially  docelism,  also  deserves 


■arkcd  in 


doiK  ia  ut  expla 
shoner  reading 


It  fira  p 


A'iiUiot 


:  longer  could  hsve  arisen  out  of  the 
w)ll%  found  a  dillicuU  u>k,  u  the 

,,,, ,  ,. inkling  of  ilie  Vajenlinian  ideas.     As 

for  ibe  slioTlei  readijig  Llielf.  it  is>  indeed,  po&^blc  at  h  [nnch 
to  say  what  its  meaning  would  be  if  ihe  HUtfaor  had  wrillen  il ; 
bur  It  will  be  difliculi  lo  suBgest  any  uti«faciory  occa&ion  n* 
explaining  why  he  should  have  wished  to  evpreu  any  uich 

If  we  leave  this  passage,  however,  out  of  account, 
may  it  not  be  that  the  auihor,  like  the  mnjotily  of  the 
NT  writers  (see  above,  g  31),  regarded  it  as  beneath 
bis  dignity  to  go  with  any  detail  at  all  into  the  views  of 
bis  opponents  ?  In  the  case  of  a  writer  who  {to  take  a 
single  instance)  speaks  of  those  whom  he  is  controvert- 
ing as  mad  dogs  who  bite  secretly  (ad  Eph.  7i),  there 
would  be  nothing  surprising  in  such  a  thing. 

(1)  When,  moreover,  Ignatius  enjoins  obedience,  not 
only  as  towards  the  bishops,  bul  also  as  towards  the 
presbyters  and  deacons,  this  is  not  a  proof  of  defective 
leal  for  Ihe  ejMscopal  dignity,  as  soon  as  il  is  presupposed 
that,  before  all,  Ihe  presbyters  and  deacons  obey  the 
bishop.  But  this  must  suffice  ;  the  Ignatian  ques- 

tion cannot  be  pursued  further  here.  What  has  already 
been  said  may  perhaps,  however,  serve  in  some  measure 
at  least  to  juslify  the  judgment  of  critical  theology  that 
Ihe  epistles  came  into  being  about  170-180  A.D.,  and 
therefore  are  not  genuine. 

(a)  if  we  fit  our  eye  upon  what  we  find  in  Ignatius 
as  representing  the  final  phase  in  Ihe  development,  we 
RA  PvHw  *'™"  **  ^''''^ '"  "flerstand  belter  one  of 
fhilf£Zl'  "he  intermediate  stages  on  the  sameroad. 
^^^"^,     leading  towards  the  same  terminus.     In 

v^M^     what  has  hitherto  been  said  we  have  made 

"P*™**  use  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  as  a  source 
ft>r  our  knowledge  of  actual  conditions  only  with  caution, 
since  they  are  open  to  the  suspicion  that  Ihey  do  not 
reflect  a  clear  image  of  any  one  definite  time.  However 
that  maybe,  the  purpose  of  the  auihor,  or  of  the  authors, 
which  was  10  bring  about  a  condition  of  things  such  as 
we  see  actually  existing  in  the  Ignatian  epistles,  claims 

incidentally  appear  how  utterly  impossible  it  becomes, 
in  view  of  the  course  which  the  development  of  Ihe 
ecclesiastical  constitution  look,  to  attrilnite  these  epistles 
10  Paul ;  on  the  question  of  their  authorship,  see 
TiMOTHV  [Epistle]  ;  Titus  [Epistle]. 

[B)  In  aTiin.  we  already  meet  with  the  idea  of  the 
apostolic  succession  (g  37  c-t).  although  church  offices 
are  not  as  yet  expressly  treated.  Needless  to  say,  the 
eihoriations — which,  in  Ihe  highly  elementary  form  in 
which  we  lind  them  for  example  in  1  .j  2»  3m/..  were 
certainly  quite  unnecessaty  for  Timothy.  Paul's  iniimate 
associate  and  fellow-worker  for  many  years — have  no 
other  objecl  than  lo  exhibit  the  qualifications  which 
must  be  looked  tor  in  one  who  is  to  occupy  a  position 
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of  leadership  in  the  church.  In  Til.  and  i  Tim,  Ihey 
are  of  Ihe  same  chatacler  ;  here,  however,  we  find  added 
a  formal  catalogue  of  Ihe  atlribules  thai  are  necessary  in 
abishop  (Tit.  16-,  I  Tim.  3.-;) ;  in  .  Tim.  3B-.=  those  re- 
quired  in  deacons  and  deaconesses  are  also  enumerated. 
As  Titus  is  to  appoint  presbyters  in  every  city  of  Crete 
(Is),  and  as.  acciuilingto  \j.  'episcopus'  is  only  another 
word  for  '  presbyter,"  we  may  not  say  that  the  singular 
(riv  ^irf0KaTor)  implies  the  precept  or  ihe  presupposilion 
that  each  commimity  is  to  have  only  one  bishop. 

In  I  Tim.  the  caie  seems  lo  be  dilTerenl  in  so  far  as  the 
aingular  Mbe  ethscopos'  {jbv  iirignrof)  in  Bs  has  the  plural 
Miaconi'  (lio^iwiwi  as  ■«  paralleiin  v.  8.  ^  Neyenhelesa,  10 


.    .acllyasin 
le  plujat  '  preibyter 


i.'fSii,': 


;  ail- 


be  due  lo  Ih 

blamdeu,"  < 

here  also  Ihey  are  identical  wilh  the  bishops. 

(c)  In  other  passages,  however,  i  Tim.  goes  farther, 
and  that  too  in  the  injunctions  laid  upon  Tinvoihy  him- 
self. In  G 19  a  precept  is  given  with  reference  10  judicial 
proceedings  against  a  presb)'ter — noi  against  a  senior 
member  of  Ihe  communily.  which  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word  in  v.  i  (§43^ — for  immediately  before  (f.  ■;)  it  is 
found  in  its  oflieial  sense. 

]I  is,  therefore,  a  great  mistake  10  suppose  that  the  position 
assigned  10  Timothy  is  merely  that  of  an  evangelial  or  teacher, 
inferior,  not  only  lo  Ihai  of  apoAlles.  bul  also  to  ibal  of  pfophetsl 
and  superior  to  that  of  presTiylera(=episcopiJ  only  in  virtue  of 


.hove,  I  46  *  .  Noi  only  is,  il 

!il«"5i°o^i^™7i  hat  fun'ht't"  b^  «m«ir 
■  lothy  ought  w 


to  the  BBii    ™iile™gejrsl.  "His  own'p    ,       , 


o  Ihe  hi^op 


(I39')- 

Equally  mistaken,  however,  is  Ihe  other  extreme. 
which  goes  so  far  as  to  hold  thai  il  is  ihe  meiropoliian 
dignity  that  is  described  and  founded  in  the  delineation 
here  given  of  Timothy  and  Titus.  As  in  g  aaa,  so  here 
again,  it  has  to  be  said  Ihal  the  root  cannot  be  laid  in 
ils  place  until  the  walls  have  been  built. 

(i^)  It  is  of  great  importance  to  remember  that  the 
authors  of  Ihe  Pastoral  Epistles  found  themselves  in  a. 
very  diSicult  position.  They  desired  10  set  forth  the 
church  ideals  of  their  own  time  in  the  form  of  epistles 
of  Paul,  and  therefore  made  it  their  concern  to  represent 
Paul  as  having  inslituied  Ihat  aposlolic  succession  which 
they  were  selling  forth  as  a  matter  of  theory  for  the 
episcopal  dignity.     We  have  to  judge  of  this  undertaking 

in  g  35  fl.  The  most  prominent  of  Paul's  fellow-workers 
seemed  Ihe  most  suitable  persons  to  select  for  addresses  ; 
perhaps  the  selection  of  the  panitnilar  names  may  in  part 
have  been  occnsioned  by  Ihe  existence  of  a  few  genuine 
scraps  from  Ihe  hand  of  Paul  which  various  critics  believe 
Ihey  can  delect  inaTim.  49-iS  19-9211  (1  ij-18)  Til.  3ii/. 
The  ideal  of  the  auihor  of  iTim.,  however,  in  par- 
ticular, was  none  olher  than  thai  which  lay  so  close  at 
hand  at  Ihe  lime  in  which  he  lived, — namely,  monarchical 
episcopacy.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  he  draws  his  picture 
of  Timothy — without,  however,  being  able  lo  prevent 
the  intrusion  of  inappropriate  fealiues  into  the  picture 

Irisliop  of  one  community  bul  an  itinerant  missionary. 
It  is  easy,  however,  10  see  that  Ihe  exhortations  ad- 
dressed lo  him  are  much  more  appropriate  to  Ihe  case 


iciple  of  a 


™.  ^^^u.,  ^  hindrance  lo  Ihe  development  of  a  local 

episcopate  ;  and  Harnack  regards  3jn,  as  a  vain  attempt 
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by  John  the  Presbyler  {see  John.  Son  OP  Zebedee, 

Si  3-7)  "1  uphold  Ihe  len-itorial  amhoriiy  which,  accord- 
ing to  Rev.  2/,  he  possesiied  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  j«iincy)  of  Ilie  Tmi»aHei  of  Ihc  Pr«bytcr,  who  currKd 
mCEHgcs  from  hiin  and  brought  back  10  him  ih«ir  rtpons  (f-  3). 

ID  Hamick.and  ullimUEly  Jed  Dininphei.  ihe  lirsi  IdckI  iHshop 
whOK  lUDK  we  Irnotr,  10  nfuH  any  longn  10  receive  theie 
meuvn^cn,  and  to  ejccoABiunime  tluHe  ntemben  oT  the  com- 
munity whoibowed  IhoiuelKi friendly  to  them.    TIk  Presbyter, 

__.  !_  .L.  ._.  --'j„p|,jni.    Monarchical  local epiKMiwey  forced 

D._v :-.j  .V p„,  ^n  ^iJijh  ,,,  imj 

jvhich  accordins 

wiib 
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its  way,  and  the  Presbyter  retained  the  respect 

been  held  only  in  virine  of  bis  writings,  which  according 
Hamack  were  the  Apocalypse,  (he  Fouith  Gospel,  and  the  ihi 

devciopnxent  of  monarchical  episcopacy. 

The  theory  is  by  r»o  means  lacking  in  inherent  prob- 
ability, and  may  Iherefore  be  accepted  as  a  welcome 
addition  10  our  conjectures  oti  the  subject,  even  though 
It  should  not  prove  to  be  supported  by  3  Jn.  It  pre- 
s  that  Ihe  epistle  iti  question  really  did  proceed 
le  church-leader  of  Asia  Minor  lowiuds  the  end  of 
the  first  century.  In  this,  however,  there  Is  little  prob- 
ability (see  John,  Sun  of  Zebedee,  %  65).  Apart  from 
this,  the  rcasotis  of  Diotrepbes  for  the  conduct  referred 
to  may  have  been  other  than  those  which  Hamack. 
im  purely  conjectural  grounds,  has  supposed:  in  fad, 
Uiolrephes  need  not  have  been  a  bishop  at  all ;  unless 
the  expression,  'who  loveth  to  have  [he  pre-eminence 
among  them  '  (i  ^XorperrtOuir  oiJriS*),  in  t.  9.  be  a  very 
unjust  one.  we  must  rather  hold  him  lo  have  been  a 
member  of  the  community  or  of  the  ruling  body  who  knew 
how  to  win  for  himself  an  influence  extensive  enough  lo 
enable  him  10  cany  out  his  terrorising  measures. 

The  Diiiaihi  also  demands  a  word.  It  baa  shed 
much  new  light  on  our  present  subject,  yet  Ihe  use  we 

i>.iiKht   ";,':°"'  '^'''} ■ 

HYlrianrfca  mil  ng    '^SUI 


«f  fl/rfacAJ.    P'^'.' 


■  of  all  0 


if  w 


.t  Ihe  I 


lie  the  ii 


Ll   the  Chriii 


still  nonexistent  and  rec^uirinx  10  be  introduced.  To  escape 
tlus  consequence,  it  has  either  been  proposed  to  carry  the  dale 
of  the  Dliatia\a£k  10  Ihe  middle  of  the  lirst  century,  or  it  has 


IS  been  already  pa»ed,  or  el' 


...  .    ,  .  ......    Of 

tlicsc  inrce  poHsibiiiiies  the  bst-named  would  be  the  prefenbte. 
Better  still,  however,  will  il  be,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  (g  54  d).  to  bear  in  mind  the  pre- 
suppositions uniler  which  Ihe  author  is  writing.  His 
intention  is  10  give  a  '  doctrine  for  the  Gentiles '  who  are 
being  converted  to  Christianity.  To  these  the  whole 
constitution  of  the  Church  is  of  course  new.  and  what 
has  long  prevailed  in  consolidated  communities  must 
be  imparted  as  a  novelty.  Hence  the  exhortation  to 
i:hoose  to  themselves   bishops  and  deacons.      At   the 


1  15., 


also  perform  such  and  such  a 
Ibey  are  your  honourable  men,'  shows  that  he  has  before 
his  eyes  conditions  that  hni-e  long  enisled ;  were  it 
otherwise,  he  wtnild  have  saiti :  '  and  it  will  be  theirs 
to,'  etc.  So  long,  however,  as  be  cannot  presuppose 
Ihe  presence  of  bishops  among  bis  readers,  he  b  also 
precluded  from  directing  his  cxhorlatioos  lo  these,  but 
must  address  them  lo  the  members  of  the  community 
at  Inrge.  and  thus  necessarily  produce  the  appearance 
of  knowing  nothing  of  any  constitution  alresidy  existing. 
We  close  with  Phil.  1 1.  the  passage  which  Hatch 
makes  almost  Ihe  starting-point  of  his  investigation. 
Wc  have  kept  it  to  the  end  because  Ihe  words  '  with 
episcopi  and  diaconi '  (» Jr  ininKtrwaa  Koi  tuuinni) 
are  very  questionable.  In  connection  with  the  address 
H-r  m.11  1 .  '  10  all  the  sa'""  in  Christ  Jesus  who  are 
01.  run.  11.  ^j  phiiippi'  (rao.»  Toft  ii7(«i  it  Xpurrv 
'ItlffoO  Toit  olrair  t*  ♦iXliroit)  they  am  not  tnerely 
•uperlluous  but  even  confusing. 
3147 


4  addressed  m  the  f 

irefetable  one,  if  th 
line  authorship  of  1 

LS  the  epiule  ai 


nothy  together  with  bishofa 


Christ  Jesus  who 
fSialoTihings  ID 
:rlheeailb]   or  dK 

Yet  il  will  not  be  found  possible  categorically  10 
maintain  that  Ihe  two  expressions  in  1 1  canmH  by  any 
means  have  come  from  Paul ;  they  arc  foreshadowed 
by  the  ■governments'  (lu^fp^jjaeit)  and  'helps'  (dm- 
\-flH>t,at)  of  I  Cor.  12>e  (9  4B) ;  and  in  Ihe  last  resort 
it  is  even  conceivable  that  Paul,  dictating  his  (^isile, 
introduced  the  episcopi  and  diaconi  without  having  at 
the  outset  intended  to  mention  Ibem — and  did  so  not 
very  felicitously  indeed,  but  in  Ihe  mly  way  that  the 
form  of  the  sentence  permitted, — the  consideration  which 
led  him  to  do  so  being  in  nil  probalnlity  the  fact  that 
these  persons  had  specially  exerted  themselves  in  con- 
nection with  the  gift  sent  him  by  the  Philippians  (235 
iia-m).  Only,  we  must  not  infer  from  this  that  Ihe 
episcopi  were  mere  administrators  of  finance  (and 
worship) ;  Ihey  had  to  do  with  the  matter  in  their 
t:apacity  of  church  lead«^  also, 

B8.  Too  MTly  ■■■■^^'■>.-:l'ich  appear  to  assign  too  early 

d«tM  for 


monarchical  episcop.icy. 


(o)  The    dogma  of   i 
epUcop»ey.    ^[ 

the  course  of  the  present 


(^)  Richard  Roihe  (Anfdngt  dir  ehrisll.  Kirckt, 
1837)  thought  he  could  show  thai  shortly  after  70  a.d. 
a  council  of  apostles  and  teachers  drew  up  a  constitution 
of  which  Ihe  centre  was  episcopacy,  and  that  the  new 
constitution  was  immediately  and  generally  adopted. 

To  Lightfaol's  refutation  fChr.  Min.  33-40)  we  need  only  add 
that  PfalTs  Fragmenls  of  Ireiucus  have  now  been  shown  by 
Harnaik  { TC  20  j,  1900}  to  be  forgeriw  bj'  Pfaff. 

{t)  According  to  Lightfoot  himself,  'James,  Ihe 
I.,ord's  brother  .  .  .  con  claim  lo  be  rt^nrded  as  a 
Ushop  in  the  later  and  more  special  sense  of  the  term.' 
eien  although  also  lie  '  was  still  considered  as  a  n>eml>er 
of  Ihe  presl)ytery'  (25/.).  'After  the  fall  of  the  citv, 
Sl  John  .  .  .  would  not  unnaturally  encourage  an 
approach  in  Ihe  Gentile  churches  (of  Asia  Minor)  lo 
the  same  o^anisation'  (40}.  'Before  the  middle  of 
the  second  century  each  church  or  organised  Christian 
community  had  its  three  onlers  of  ministers,  its  bishop, 


and  iu 


'■  (9)- 


The  foundaticn  on  which  Lishifoia's  views  ullimi 
posculhie  of  Ihe  credibility  of  Acts  and  of  the  genu 
Paslorsl  Epistles  and  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  a  pi; 


:.lyr« 


ioftb 


^hhen 


devoted  10  a  proof,  not  yet  adverted  10,  wbicb  Lightfoot  Andsfor 
his  last  -  Dieniiancd  thesis*  In  the  fJKi  that  bishops  are  already 
known  to  us  b)-  name  befi>re  the  middle  of  the  Mcond  ceniuiy 
Ui-jj).  TheforcoofthisprooTlBConipleielydesirojid  by  Light. 
fool  s  own  admission  (56)  that  Dion^us  of  Corinth,  about  170 

Arcf^iagLie, '  having  been  brought  ID  the  &iin  h^  the aposlk  Paul, 
accotdinalo  Ihe  account  in  the  Aas(lT  J4],  was  the  Unit  10  be 
entrusted  with  the  bishopric  of  the  diocev  of  Ihe  Athenians,' 
had  *  nni  unnaturallyconfounded  ihe  earlier  and  later  usage  of 
tvshop.'  The  same  admiwion  is  made  by  Liahtfoot 
'  Insbops'of  Rome,  two  of  whom  are 
of  Clement,  althDU|!h  the  Kpistle 


the  word  Inshop.'    the 
<63)  with  reganl  to  ibe 

ofClemeni 


:r  the  presby(ei»,'>    lllete 


rhiefofll 


.,L,ooglc 


iinnsTBT 

reuon  disccni'iblc  why  this  confiuion  should  not  be  ngurded  u 
possible  in  everv  caw  where  we  read  of  a  hiihop  u  living  ai  ■ 
period  for  wbkb  monarchical  episcopacy  has  nol  been  ^hown  by 
iiHlependcDi  and  inconlestible  evidence  lo  have  exisied.    In 

like  conftiuon-  Heaays^.M);  'Palycarp  evidently  wriieb  ai 
a  lnsJ»p,(br  be  dij^tinguiihes  biniHlf  from  hu  pTeibyiers.'  The 
openinf   wordl  of   tbe    ktler  of    Polycarp    here    ciled,    how- 

Sprcpriale  for  a  dkief  of  the  pr»bytcra  as  for  a  chief  over 
rpiabytcre- 


H  of  Sohm,  Ihal  monarchical 
about  loo-iio  A.D.  asansuil 
:.   cp§§44rf.  45.460. 


episcopacy  arose  in  Rome  abi 
of  the  First  Epislle  of  Clet 
(See also  Rome  [Church J.) 
However  great    the  distance   travelled  within   our 
BB.  Sketch  of     ^ 
Ui*  d«T«lopmuit  „ 


«ft«r  180  A.D. 


catholic  system  still  n 


(a)  It  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  second  century  thai 
Ibe  idea  of  'priest'  began  to  be  connected  with  any 
officers  of  the  Christian  church. 

If  ihii  appean  10  have  ha|>pened  ai  eaily  ai  in  1  Clem.  ¥>/. 
(see  above.  |  yiA)^xht  object  is  simply  to  slww  b^  the  evample 

also  each  individual  has  his  deierminaie  place  and  must  not 
encroach  upon  the  functions  of  hb  neighbour ;  it  ia  not  intended 
10  be  held  thai  the  htshop  actually  posseHca  the  lane  fuDCliona 
as  the  highprtest.thepRshyter  those  of  the  priest,  and  so  forth. 
So  alio  S^6i,twM  IS  3  the  propheu  an  ciHidinated  with  the 
high  prieiis  only  in  respect  of  that  which  ihey  receive  in  the 
«v  iif  doles,  not  in  respect  of  that  which  they  do.    Moreover, 

s  vn  reaif  in  fI^M^;™°  *t'/.  Hc.)and  also  in  Ignuiui 
Pki!aJ,i\\  it  is  ChtiM  who  holds  that  position  and  also 


{atiFJiilaJ.1l 


The  idea  of  the  universal  priesthood  of  believers 
is  still  the  prevailing  one  Ihroughoul  the  period  we  have 
been  considering.  II  is  infringed,  howeier,  by  theltieonr 
of  Ignatius  thai  no  ecclesiastical  action  can  be  taken  in 
hand  apart  from  the  bishop  (see  .iboi-e.  g  53*),  The 
designation  '  clergy '  {clems ),  too.  for  the  offkials  of  the 


nakes  it 


with  tl 


end  of  the  second  century  ;  but  in  substance  the  thing 
already  be  found  at  a  fairly  advanced  stage  in  Ignatius  (cp 
Ughlfool,    Cir.  A/in.   97-132).  {i)    Within   our 

period  the  bishop  was  chosen  by  bis  church.  Only  in 
cases  where  the  community  numbered  fewer  than  twelve 
men  qualttied  to  give  a  vote  was  it  enjoined,  according 
to  an  ordinance  placed  by  Hamack  between  the  years  140 
and  180  A.D,  [TU  II.  67-10),  10  invite  the  •  established' 
neighbouring  churches  each  to  send  three  men  for  (he 
proving  of  the  bishop  to  be  elected.  In  the  third 
centurythis  developed  itself  into  an  arrangement  that  al 
every  election  of  a  bishop  at  least  three  other  bishops 
should  co-operate  with  the  members  of  the  church 
electing  and  should  have  the  decisive  voice.  During  the 
same  period  the  Roman  bishops  successfully  carried 
into  elfect  the  view  thai  a  bishop  could  not  be  deposed 
from  his  office  even  for  mortal  sin.  (c)  Joint  meetings 
of  the  leaders  of  the  various  churches  for  purposes  of 
consultation  were  held,  we  may  be  sure,  from  a  very 
early  dale ;  but  we  hear  nothing  of  authoritative  synods 
bdng  held  within  the  period  we  have  been  considering. 
The  way  was  prepared  for  them,  however,  by  the 
theory  that  the  gift  of  (he  Holy  Spirit  is  concentrated 
in  the  bishops ;  in  fact  the  language  of  the  apostolic 
decree  at  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  (Acts  16 18:  'it 
seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us')  had  only 
to  be  imitated.  (</)  Wiihin  the  period  under  con- 

sideration few  traces  are  10  be  found  of  a  bishop's  being 


irimr  B'lt*"  'tinnr 

time.  Zahn  (Fsrickuiy 
this  nor  anything  elu 
Kunnm  eilher  read  ( 
Ivapifiv'  for  »M*oCT>- 
Soteri  successit  Eteutl 


i.  which  are  generally  i 
>  a  list  of  the  Roman  bl^hc 


ilerpfeted  1 


clearly  made  Dul,,and  thai 
s  rendered  the 
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set  over  theother  bishops  of  his  province  or  over  several 
communities  each  of  which  was  under  the  guidance  of 
presbyters  merely.  Apart  from  Egypt,  where  there 
actually  were  many  communities  of  the  kind  just  men- 
tioned, it  holds  true  as  a  general  rule  that  eadi  com- 
munity has  its  own  bishop  or  (in  the  earlier  time)  its 
college  of  bishops,  and  that  all  bishops  stand  on  an 
equality.  Even  Hamack  who  {SBAW,  1901,  I191- 
I3I2)  finds  the  beginnings  of  a  metropolitan  dignity 
as  early  as  in  the  time  of  Ignatius,  about  115  (in  ad 
Rom.  2a  Ignatius  is  called  bishop  of  Syria  instead  of 
Wshop  of  Aniioeh),  is  nevertheless  wholly  disinclined  to 
regard  it  as  a  direct  continualion  of  the  primitive  con- 
ditions described  in  g  55.  But  the  struggle  for  power, 
naturally  inherent  in  the  episcopacy,  must  also  have  led 
to  the  subordination  of  the  less  important  episcopal  sees 
atid  especially  of  the  village-bishops  i,ckortfi!iopi). 

(t)  In  the  Fir^t  Epistle  of  Clement  it  is  still  the 
Roman  church  as  a  whole  which  makes  the  claim 
to  eiercise  supervision  over  the  Corinthian  {see 
Rome,  Chitrch  of).  From  the  close  of  the  second 
century  onwards  the  Roman  bishops  as  such  laid  claim 
with  ever  growing  pretensions  to  this  right  of  supervision 
over  the  entire  church,  and  in  fact  in  the  theory  which 
regards  Peler  and  Paul  as  apostles  of  Rome  (8  36)  and 
still  more  in  what  we  read  in  Mt.  ISiB/.  (|  4}  a  quite 
suitable  foundation  for  the  papacy  is  laid.  In  short, 
however  far  the  full  consequences  of  the  catholic  consti- 
tution of  the  church  may  have  been  from  having  been 
explicitly  drawn  up  prior  to  180  a.d.,  all  the  premisses 
were  present,  and  they  necessarily  pressed  forward  to 
Iheir  full  expression. 

Wei&acker,-  Kirchenveifassung  des  apoH.  Zeitaller^ '  in  JDT. 
1873,  pp.  631-674  -,  AfotM.  Ztilailir,  1886,  pp.  566*,5,  W  l«oi. 

a.    5l4-6ja ;    rLZ.    1.1%%,   pp.   4JS-MO  (on 
ucli-HaTnacki  «e  below);  KyKhlac, 
CliritlUcht  GtmtiyidtBtrfuttH^  Im  Zelt- 
allir  dn  NT,  and  Maronier,  J}i  iHridHiHg  dtr  Chrislilijlii 
gimnnlai  rnwr  kit  tn/ilaan  dtr Kalkeliikt  Ktrk  (both  Teyler 

Heinrici,    ZWT,    1876'   pp.    46S'S»6  C  Die  fchriHengemeinik 
Korimh<  u.  d.  relig.  Genossenschaften  der  GiiecheiO;  : 
pp.  B9-130:  .Sf.AV.  1881,  pp.  505-531:  DastT  ■    ■'■    -■    ' 
dts  FaM/ui  aai/ii  Karinlkirr,  tSSo,  pp.  ao-IQ 

-     "■   -     --      -   --■---•"--'■'-'-', pp.4-?; 


r^?or"l' 


:he,i^:   .877, 
■indsck'riitn 


100-759 :  Wemcartcn,  '  Umwandlnng  der  Drapr4ngl-  chtii 
leindeorganiution  lur  kalhol.  KircTe-  in^Hitler.  Zltcl 

vol.  45,  18B1,  pp  441-467;  Seyerlen,'Chrif'    "  ■        ' 

Zeilaller'  in  Znckr./.  trail.  Tkitl.,  iB8i, 

'^r)^i:k!-?,}L:~"     

cZflKka/lU^a 


/.,  l88i,  pp.  311-940,  aB^-ja;  ; 
Hatch,  OrraniiaUfK  if  tla 
Germ,  iranil.  by  Hamack, 


2  i/,  1B84)  i  Quiilis  drr  afattS. 


iS^iiig':  se'e  below)'  X^rli^dra'dkfl'n  Joka^nabntf  (mtu 
lij,  185?)  (also  KrOger's  review  in  ZWT,  '|9».  PP:  SW-J'O: 
indenerslenjfahrhunderien'(i'*.4»',  1901,  pp,  810.845,  1186. 
I9I4):  Hamack,  Sanday.  and  many  o<heri>  on  ihe  origin  of  Ihe 
Chrialian  MuiiHry,  Kxtei.  1887,  i888^  pp.  :)ii-3J7J  Kohl, 
CimtindltrdHfng  IH  dm  PaasraWHifiH,  18S5:  Cunning, 
ham,  Tki  Graivik  of  Ikr  Ckutri  IH  iVl  Organitalhn  tnd 
iHtliMkmi,  i88« :  Hilgenfeld  in  ZWr.  t886,  pp.  i-j6  (review 
of  Hntch-Hamack),  456.473  (review  of  KflhI);  1690,  pp.  1)8-115 
('  Verlassung  der  Urgemeiilde  'X  «3-945  ('  Vorkalhol.  Vetfassung 
ausser  Patlilina'),  joj-iu  ('Gemeindeveifaitsung  in  det 
BiMungswit  der  Vaiholiiiclwi  Kirchel;  Seufeit,  UnfrmHgi.. 
Brdmhiitg  da  Afeilslali  (Haagei  priie  diuenaiion.  18S7): 
\i>am%,GtmtiadtBtrfatntV'i'iVrckniUntkMi«i,\%%%%\Bof%, 
•  Urchnstl.  Gemidndeverfaasunf "  in  SI.  Kr.,  1890,  pp.  610-658 1 
Sohm.  KirckinrukI,  i.  1891;  ZOckler,  'Diakonen  u.  Evan- 
gelislen'  in  Biil.  «.  tinttiiftiik.  SliJiiH,  ii.  1B93:  R6riUc 
Qean).  '  La  oriEioei  de  l'«piscopal,'  I.  in  SiiliaMfit  dt  tiitlt 
dn  karUs  Hiu/ti,  xinca  nlig,,  toI.  5.  1894;  'Le  rBle  des 
veuves  dans  les  cammunautit  chrtttennes  prinnliveo,'  iUd.  vol.  t, 
1889.  pp.  331-351 ;  Haupt.  Zum  VtrildndHia  da  ApHtilalt 
(Halle  Easier  programmes).  1895-96;  Weinel,  Pai-I<u  als  kirck- 
iicktr  OrgoHiialirr,  1899;    Wemle.  AiffitV  "••"^T  Xl/ifltn, 


8,  ti/:.  Sa./.  6. 

11,  356-3*9;  t-igh _ ,  , 

in  ihe  Comm.  on  Philipp.,  and  aflerwards  in  D 
at  Ikt  AfaiMic  Agtf.  P.  W.  S. 
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KINHI  ('3S),  a  land  mmlioned  in  Jer.  Gl3;t  [9. 

ch»P-28];  nap  CMOy  [BXAQ],  »»;<»<  fVg,]}.  the 
Mannu  of  the  Assyrians,  which  was  W,  of  ihe  Lake  of 
Unimiya.  lis  inha.bllanls  are  the  Manaai.  □(  whom 
we  read  in  the  inscriptions  of  Shalraaneser  II.,  Sargon, 
Eiarhaddon,  and  ASur-'  ~ 


d  for  ih«  . 


nolicD,  Sch«dn,'  KA  TW  ^jj :  ^yt 

CBA  aoo  J41  nj  369 ;  AOFl  i^j:    On  ihi  -id  of  Pi.  ilelj), 

urbich  Tg.  Penh,  ccnds  '  Aimenin/ K(  Ivosv. 

KINNITHin'IP;  en  Api^MU  [B].  eic  CEMUEie 

[A),  CGMGNEie  [I'l  'CE  MENEie].  CE  EIC  MUlS 
etOC  THC  OiOy  M&nue  [see  HP],  MiNliBHC  [Jos. 
AHl.w.7tt,y.  MEf/Kim  [Vg.J;  'ascent  of  Machir' 
[Pesh.]}.  a  locality  E,  of  Jordan  mentioned  in  the 
account  of  Jephlhah's  victory  over  Ammon  (Judg.  lljj  ! 
on  Eiek.  27>7  see  end  of  anicle).  The  identiScation 
,'  and  one  may  question  Ihe  correct- 


ing (se 


,w).      The  : 


i(se. 


Is  probable  thai  Holiinger 
and  Budde  are  correct  in  Iheir  view  that  (he  chapter 
contains  Ihe  traces  of  another  war  where  Moab, 
not  Ammon,  is  the  foe.  The  geographical  notices  of 
both  defeats  suivfve  (doubtless  not  in  their  original 
form)  in  v.  33,  where  irip  iHi^XTjr  and  D-OTS-^Jf  ip  are 
clearly  doublets.  The  meaiion  of  Aroer.  however,  con- 
stitutes a  difficulty.  Ii  is  generally  ossunted  to  be  the 
Ammonite  cily  (Arcjkr,  a);  but  this  is  unlikely  if  Abel- 
CHBRAHiH  is  rightly  identified,  and  if  Minnith  is  indeed 

from  Hesbbon  on  the  road  lo  Rabbath-Ammon.  O, 
however,  inserts  ijyii  kptm  and  Budde  {/CUC.  Rickttr) 
luggests  that  from  Minnith  to  Aroer  (on  the  Amon.  cp 
V.  96)  was  the  extent  of  the  Moabite  defeat,  and  thai  of 
the  Ammoniles  was  in  an  easterly  direction  10  Abel- 
cheramim.  This  view  does  not  sufficiently  allow  for  the 
possibiUty  of  deeper  corruption.  One  expects  the 
Ammonite  defeat  10  have  extended  frvin  N.  to  S., 
and  hence  it  is  possible  that  rrn  has  arisen  from 
njnci,  a  parallel  form  10  Mahanaiu  [q.v.  n,  i,  cp 
We,  CH^'mn.).  [For  another  view,  that  originally 
Missurflhe  N.  Arabian  Miisri)Bnd  Amalek^Jerahmeel, 
kindred  peoples,  look  the  place  of  Moab  and  Ammon, 
see  Moab,  g  14^] 

Orieinkllv.  CKrhaps,  the  Ammonilei  wen  routed  'from 
Mxhuiaim  (c.  Aber-cherunim ' ;  the  extent  of  Iho  M«Ut( 
ddeai,  on  ibe  other  IuihI,  nuat  remain  luiknawzi.  The  eiiit- 
gnn  of  a  Moabite  Minnith  (cp  Bu.  !.e.),  in  ipitt  of  the 
laciinony  oT  EuKbiiu,  is  doubtrul,  Minnilh,  in  fici,  it  nowbert 
else  nenlioned,  tince,  ildiougb  Ihe  tand  of  Anmon  im  rich  in 
ccreali  (cp  the  iribule  of  barlev,  iCb-STj),  the  mention  of 
■  wheal  of  Minnilh '(Eiek.  IT  17)  i>  due  la  ■  Uiiiul  tmniplioa,  for 

(■wbouwidipicei');  Mt  Pahnac.  Storax.  e.  a.  c. 

UKSTBEL.  I,  \iyq.mi«aggin.3K.Zi^:<:pG'iii. 
ntfhilm,  P>.IISij[»],  RV  'cuniireii,' AV  'pUyen  on  iuliu- 

3.  ■M>|i4t,'Mi.ag3.    See  Music,  |4;  Mouhmno  Customs. 

MMT  (MiyoCMONI  minlha:  Mt-SSaj  Lk.ll«t) 
was  a  well-known  garden  herb  in  ancient  limes  (yniipt- 
lua  potiruir,  Diosc,  Sti).  Dioscorides  does  noi  Ihink 
it  necessary  to  describe  il.  The  species  chiefly  grown 
in  Palestine  Is  the  horse-mini,  Mentha  lyhiatrii,  L. 
The  lithing  of  mini  is  nol  expressly  referred  10  in  ibe 
Talmud  (cp  Low,  359^). 

MIPHKAP.  THE  GATE  (npETOH  -p?),  Neh.  83.. 
SeejEHi;sALKM.  g34(iot. 

HIBACLE8.  See  Wonders  ;  also  Gospels,  9§ 
137.^.  and  John  (Son  or  Zebedee),  5§  ao,  35,  etc. 

WRAa-E  (3TC*),  Is,  857.  BV»8-(h  ANyipoc).  49io. 
RV"«-(kaycwn). 

Thit  well-known  phenomenon  of  dry  reeioni  might  of  coune 
be  referred  [o  in  these  pauaecs  (so  Ges.  JUIO  mo»l  moderna) ;  bul 
•eeDEs,»T,|.(8). 


1  See  Moon,  JuJf,,  ad  lac. ;  Bub 


MIRIAM 

10BIAM{B,'-!P:«Api&M[BAFL],cpTarg.  Dn^. 
etc.  and  see  NaUeS,  %  6).  Possibly  from  n-DTOp  (Che., 
cp  Nu.83;);  see  Moses,  %  a;  Balcson  Wrighl,  how- 
ever, connects  the  name  with  '  Merari '  (  Wai  Israel  evtr 
in  Egypt  f  313:  see  also  MARY,  g  1). 

I.  The  sisler  of  Aaron  and  Moses  who  accompanied 
Israel  as  far  as  Kadesb,  where  she  died  and  was  buried 
{Nu.20i).  If  we  pass  over  the  inclusion  of  her  name  in 
the  Levitlcal  genealogies  (Nu,26s9  [jl  Ex.6»MTom. 
butcp6»"''-l.  iCh.  83tB»)])  Miriam  is  first  menlioned 
in  the  older  narratives  on  the  occasion  of  the  crossing  of 
the  Red  Sea.  She  is  siyled  'the  prophetess'  (nji-aw) 
and  appears  at  Ihe  head  of  a  female  choir  celebrating 
Ihe  recent  deliverance  (Ex.  1B»/  E,  see  POETICAL 
Literature.  S  4,  iil.).  Although  not  specifically 
named,  Miriam  is  no  doubt  the  'sister'  alluded  to  in 
Ihe  story  of  the  birth  of  Moses  (Ex.  %\f.,  cp  w.  4  7}, 
and  if  v.  i  belongs  to  ihe  original  narrative  il  is  certain 
that  the  writer  looked  upon  her  (and  also  Aaron)  as 
Ihe  step-sisier  (and  jlep-brolher)  of  the  child.  Apart 
A\>m  Ihe  notice  of  her  death  at  Kadesh  (Nu.  I.e.), 
she  is  only  once  again  mentioned  in  tbe  Hexaleuch 
— vii. ,  Na  12i-is,  where  with  Aaron  she  rebels  against 
Ihe  aulhoriiy  of  Moses  and  is  punished  with  leprosy. 

The  passage  ii  nol  tne  fma  diniculiiei.l  Thai  cDnnected 
wiih  r.  I  i>  acalt  with  elKwhere  (tee  Moses,  f  11).     We  are 

commonVi'lh  l':,'i  doclti^a^^  uniWntl  n>"reof  Vah-ili 

S'ft  of  prophecy  as  expreued  in  llaj^u-     The  reference  10 

dillicully  in  Ihe  reference,  implying  a  discrepancy  in  ihe  tradi- 
liona,  sugEeau  that  Nu.  /.c.  has  been  prelty  ihoroughLy  reviled 
by  Kp  (ibe  seven  days'  seclusion  v.  is  reminds  one  of  the 
LeviiicaL  enactment,  Lev.  18  i).' 

From  these  few  notices  we  can  obtain  but  a  bare  idea 
of  Ihe  figure  of  Miriam.  She  first  appears  in  E  (so 
probably  also  Aaron),  and  il  is  noteworthy  thai  the  only 
reference  to  her  in  the  prophetical  writings  is  made  by 
a  writer  who  lived  aboui  the  time  of  E,  and  names 

redeem  Isiael  (Mi.  64.  see.  however,  Micah  [Book], 
84/,  col.  3073).  To  about  the  same  age  belong  the 
oldest  narratives  which  mention  HuR  (i),  an  equally 
obscure  figure,  whom  tradition  connected  wllh  Miriam.* 

Il  may  be  asked  here  whether  Aaron  and  Miriam 
were  not  originally  represented  as  members  of  the  family 
of  Jelbro  ?  Tbe  sudden  appearance  of  Aaron  in  Horeb 
(Ex.  4>7  E)  seems  10  suggest  that  he  already  lived  in 
Ihe  neighbourhood  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
narrative  in  Ex.  2i-io,  which  seems  10  treat  Miriam  as 
living  in  Egypt,  does  nol  necessarily  militate  against 
ihe  view  ihal  Aaron  and  Miriam  were  brother  and 
sisler  respectively  of  Zipporah  the  wife  of  Moses.  Il 
may  also  be  conjectured  that  Ihe  well-known  branch 
of  Levitical  Merari  derived  ils  name,  or  traced  ils 
descent,  from  the  'prophetess'  Miriam  (s-e,  *Tc)' 
Cp  Genealogies.  §  7  [v.],  Mrraki. 

a.  Son  (or  daughier)  of  Jelher  (cp  JETHER.  i ),  and 
BiTHlAH  (q.-v. ),  named  in  a  Judxan-Calebite  geneal<^', 
I  Ch,  4i7  (so  Ki.  after  0.  MT  obscure  ;  ^/uu,*  [BA]. 
pjatup  and  iiapu  in  a  doublet  [L]|.  The  coincidence 
is  remarkable  :  was  Ihere  a  tradition  associating  Moses 
and  theothercharactersofthe  Exodus  with  the  Calebiles? 
Cp  Moses. 

It  la  mie  ihe  reading  '  Miriam' is  not  convincingly  sunponed 
by  0  :*  but  Ihe  Iradil^  (accepled  and  amplllieil  by  the  Targ.) 
may  not  be  wholly  lale.    DltlincI  traces  of  a  Caleblte  element 


Mtriam  alone  belonged  10  ine  origimil  narrative  in  Nu.lSi. 
lite  exceptional  order  of  the  names  in  Ku,  19  i  may  be  taken  to 
suggest  inat  Aaron's  name  has  been  added.    01-,  on  the  other 
huid,  Allowing  the  usual  custom,  gives  Aaron  Ihe  priority. 
J  HB^'^(e(so  Jo*  .rf^^  iii,  S4),  or  mmher  (T^g.i 


y  Google 


MIPMA 

ind  It  ckse  ccmnoction  belwnn  CaktHm,  KEoites,  etc.,  ti 

mRMA,  RV  Mlmkll  (n^lp,  'de«i|-7.  g 
1M<,»  fR],  M^fvi  (AI.  ^u.  [L|X  a  'name  Ln  ■  genealt 
Benjamin  {^.t.,  I  «.  ii.  )l),  i  Ch.  S  got.  probably  fiom  '  Jenit 
(Che).    5«ye-?ll.oS«6). 


MIItBOBS.      Egyptian 
of  polished  b 


nirrors  consisted  of  a  disc 
he  bronze  might  be  covered 

s  often  omamenled  with  a 
ors  were  indispensable  for 
the  toilette  of  on  Egyptian  lady,  and  we  find  Ihem  re- 
ferred to  in  Ex.  388.  as  used  by  the  women  who  per- 
formed service  in  the  Tenl  of  Meeting,  and,  according 
to  a  traditional  but  surely  erroneous  opinion,  in  Is.  S13, 
In  Job  37 18  the  sky  (Rrmameni)  is  compared  to  a  metal 
mirror.  In  Wisd.7i6  wisdom  is  called  'an  unspotted 
mirror  of  the  working  of  God.'  In  (he  Greek  pjclus, 
I2tt  a  'mirror'  is  somehow  brought  iolo  connection 
with  the  malice  of  an  enemy. 

Wbclhet  it  in  woRh  whil*  to  ipeculiK  u  id  Ihe  posiibto 
■nsanins  of  die  Gieek  inniLitar,  nuy  be  doubted;  lee  RV, 

T,  Edenheim.    Tbg  C«ro  Habnn 


lDhiin<iheer 


my)" 


('feci 


and  Taylor,  ><).    In  iCkir.  ISti 

In  iCor.lSii  the  imperfect  spiritual  knowledge  of 
the  present  life  is  likened  to  the  imperfect  representa- 
tion of  objects  in  an  ancient  metal  mirror  (■  through  a 
glass'  should  be  'by  means  of  a  mirror' — see  below). 
Not  so  Ja.  1 13^  Here  '  the  perlect  law,  the  taw  of 
liberty'  is  compared  to  a  bright,  polished  mirror,  which 
really  shows  a  man  what  are  the  points  in  his  outward 
appearance  which  need  correction.  Lastly,  in  a  Cor. 
3iS  Christians  are  compared  to  mirrors,  inasmuch  as 
they  reflect  the  glory  of  Christ.  The  writer  doubtless 
has  in  his  mind  circular  discs  with  omamenial  handles 
such  as  were  known  in  Greek  as  well  as  in  Egyptian 

At  to  Ibe  words  and  phiuct.  i.  pt^j,  gUUyen,  Ii.  9  ij  (AV 
>da>i,'  RV  ■handmirror')  ihould    probably   not  be  irckoned. 


P^Kl^m^rlnB^^b 


ap<  cornclly, 

l>(3l). 

■!™,irT,»K)Job 


iponed.     CcnuinLy 
of  beholduiB  lome- 


J-  nm  -.a.'M  (,/nir%  '  to  lee ')  Ex.  M  B  (•  e 

I.  in^^^EccluLlIii  Wiid.TxiCar.lBi3 
Tbeclasiica]  Greek  word  is  ■^rt^tjwi'C^tKh.v^/. 

i^raiA!*IIC  on  1  Cor.  Ic;  biit  cp  Htinnci'i  note  01 
where  ihe  older  rendering  (A^  RVinif.)  is  audddfi* 
Ptiiloft  107)  uses  HTetTpifftf^  in  the  tei 

MlSAEL(«[€]hCAMA[BAL]).     i.  i  Esd.flM  =  Neh. 

S4  MlSHAEL,  9. 

3.  SongofThreeChildrcn,  6«=Din.lT,  etc  Mibhabl,  3. 
MUQAB  (a^n :  TO  kpat*.iwma[K].  &M49  [B]. 
a/1.  TO  Kp.  [A],  foriu  [Vg.]),  according  to  EV  of  Jer. 
48ia  chiefcity  of  Moab.  So  Rashi  and  Kimhi.  No 
Eucb  place,  however,  is  known.  Moreover,  the  Hebrew, 
which  has  the  article,  means  '  the  high  fort '  (so  RV°«' ) ; 
but  if  we  render  thus  the  fem.  verbs  are  peculiar,  and  the 
parallel  clauses  contain  undoubted  names  of  places. 
Not  improbably  wc  should  read  v.  1*  thus  :  '  Woe  unto 
Nebo  I  it  is  laid  waste  ;  Kiriathaim  is  put  to  shame  and 
dismayed. ' 

_The  point  i>  that  aJcBT  BP-an  rMeirbles  pama  nrn- 
in  F.  3.  ware  probably  written  too 
as  uiual,  not  canctllel:  nmiption 
iberelbre  belongs  to  D'n'^p  maVj- 
hai  many  panlleb.  T.  K.  C. 
inBHAEL6«f*n:;  M[e]iC4HA[B«AL],butinUv. 
MICAiAl  [BA]).  The  name  may  have  been  explained 
•Who  is  what  God  is'  (see  839;  Gray,  HPN  165); 
cp  MiCHAEU  P's  names,  however,  are  so  often  (in 
our  opinion)  distortions  of  ancient  ethnic  or  tribal 
names  that  we  may  (see  below)  reasonably  assume  this 
31  S3 


These  wonli. 


SflSBEPHOTH-MAIM 

to  be  so  here,  and  even  connect  the  presumed  under- 
lying name  with  the  thv\  see  Salmah,  and  cp 
Shalluh,  Meskallemiah.  Meshullam, 

1.  A  K<AaIhite,  son  of  Uuiel  and  nepbew  of  Amram'  (=. 
JeTahniee]),Ei.«>9(a«Aorn.)Lev.lOj  (bolh  PX    Tbe  name 

I.  One  of  fiaa'i'mipponer*  (see  Em*  ii.,  I  13  [/J ;  cp  i.  I  B, 
ii.|l6[sl,   ii.  I.tsj.fV),    Nek6,=  ,E«J.»M,^V    MlSAIL. 

J.  One  of  the  companions  of  Daniel,  also  called  Meshach 
(^.t^VDan.Ue.<:.     See  DANIEL. 

HISHAU   AV  HltllMa  (^ejt:'P,  j0Sh.iea6,    MM,C& 

[B].  Mic&Y  [A],  MACfcX  [L] :'  21 30.  BiceAAAN  [B], 
MACW.X[A],  mica\a[L]:  once  Mashal.  ^H?lp,  1  Ch. 

e7*[w]  MW.CA  [B].  MACAA  [A"].  MAClX  [I.]l.  a 
town  in  Asher.  wrongly  described  in  OS  (280j6  138=i) 

lation  of  Josh.  19  rf.  Perhaps  the  Mi-Sa-'a-ra  of  the 
list  of  Thotmes  III,,  which  occurs  immediately  before 
'A-k-sap  ot  Achshaph  (WMM.  As.  v.  Eur.  181 ;  cp 
RP^  646). 

{D5B*P;  M6CCA&M  tB].  Mtca&X  [A], 
__  ,]),  a  Benjamiie  of  the  b'ne  Elpaal  (see 
Benjamin.  §9,  ii,  /S):  iCh.  gut;  perhaps  the  same 
BS  Meshullam  in  v.  ij.     See  JQR  11. 03  [§  i], 

l[IBHHA(D9fQ;  MACM&[BAL]).  A  tribal  name, 
perhaps  to  be  read  [tce)  (Josh.  ISit),  the  duplicated  d 
being  due  to  the  influence  of  the  name  Mibsam.  which 
precedes  Mishma  in  all  the  lists.  See  Sheha.  The 
name  Jebel  Misma'  near  Teimi  (see  Tema),  however, 
invites  comparison  (see  Di. ). 

I.  A  son  of  Isbmael  (Gen.  Sfi  14 ;  fcanuK  IZIEL] ;  I  Ch.  1 3° : 

I.  Asaaa(!>inKDD7iCh.ilsX    Cp  SIMEON.         T.  K.  C. 

MISHIUiniAH  (n}p^),  a  Gadile  warrior ;  i  Ch. 

12io  (mACEMMANH  [B].  -EMiNNH  f)'  'CA-  [L]. 
MACmA  [A],  lirK  [Pesh.]).      See  David.  %  11.  n. 


(rU^n :  see  College  ;  0  has  fuurcr(»)a 
in  3  K. ;  ^uKtiratai  [B].  ittawi%  [A],  tiaastftii.  [L]  in 
s  Ch. ;  TTfi  Jtin-^poi  in  Zeph.  [cp  tJ  ieirtptirrn  Sym.  in 
aCh.]).  a  pan  of  Jerusalem.  aK.22M  =  a  Ch.34« 
Zeph.  lio,  RV°«-.  So  perhaps  Neh.llg  (Radiger  in 
Ges.  This.,  Buhl),  though  EV  gives  'Judah  the  son  of 
(has-)  Senuah  was  itfotid  over  the  city  '  ('□.  as  in  i  Ch. 


IBiB 


c). 


e  beliei 


Vpn-^jF  should  be  mt'n  I'jy^V  (just 
as  JUPOT  elsewhere  should  be  mr'n),  so  that  the 
[lassage  should  read  'and  Judah,  a  native  of  Ihe  old 
city,  was  over  the  old  city.'    See  College,  Je[    "     " 


MIBHRAITEB  Cr^fSn  ;  HMACApeiMtB], -nIAJ. 
MACEpeei  [L]),  a  post-exilic  family  of  Kitjath-jearini ; 
I  Ch.  2s3t.     See  ShobaL. 

HIBFAB  (I9DP).  Ezra2>  RV.  AV  MizPAR  =  Neh. 
7;  Mlipereth.     See  MtZPAR. 

anBEEPHOTH-MAIM  (D'D  D^B^).  a  point  in 
Sidonian  territory  to  which  Joshua  chased  the  Canaan- 
ites  after  Ihe  battle  of  Merom.  Josh,  11  B([JE]:  macCPUN 
[B],  MACpe*we-M*€IM  [A],  -Mftie  [F"!"].  MACpe- 
<()oje  MAI  N  [IJ).  and  which  a  later  writer  regarded  as 
the  ideal  western  boundary  of  the  northern  hill-country, 
and  apparently  as  the  limit  of  the  Sidonian  territory 
(Josh.  186  [D>].  MACepceMEMlJltONMAIiVl  [B],  MA" 
CCpEltiuB  ma[c1iiV«  [AL]).  Gu^rin  idenlihed  it  with 
'Ain  Mui«rfe,  at  the  S.  foot  of  Ihe  Ras  en-NiikuTu,  N. 
of  Achiib  (see  Ladder  of  Tyke)  ;  but  this  is  too  far 
bom  Sidon.  Apparently  the  place  was  well-known  1 
3154 


yLiOOglC 


MITE 

we  hiive  iherefore  (o  see  if  we  cannol  emend  the  text 
so  as  lo  justify  this  impression.  In  Josh.  134  we  have 
elsewhere  (see  Mearah]  found  meniion  of  '  Zarephath 
which  belongs  lo  the  Zidonians.'  The  same  name  is 
probably  inlended  here.  We  may  either  read  ofiBTi ' 
tor  0*0  nimro.  or  follow  Sym.  (fmsTpi^wd  T^t  iwi 
BaXiaaitt']  in  reading,  for  dt3,  n-D.  'westward,'  cone- 
sponding  to  nmro-  '  easlM-ard, '  In  the  latter  case  the 
name  of  the  place  is  Misrepholh.  or  rather  Masrepholh. 
The  former  view  Is  preferable  (cp  ZakePHATH),  We 
may  illustrate  by  Judg.  S 17,  where  Ihe  true  reading  prob- 
ably is, 

And  abode  by  (he  Zuephaibi 

We  need  nol  therefore  compare  Ar.   nmfro/*",   'a 
lofty  place'  (Di.).  nor  explain  d'0<  'hotspiings'{Kimhi, ) 

It  ahauld  be  noled,  however,  ibm  Ihe  oTiginat  uory  of  die 
widi  Jabin  mmy  liave  place*]  Ihe  scene  of  h  in  the  S.  of 
"'" "  '       ** rok);  »TM"*Zidon,'  nnd-n^  'HiHur'ar* 


It  of  Ihe  1 


Psleui 

Zarephath 


DTisinally  lu 


niiDj«b.nt 


lOTE  (AenrON).  Mk.l24>  Lk.l2»  21jt.  See 
Penny,  g§  3-4. 

HITHCAH,  RV  Klthkah  (ni^inp 
M&e.  [AF].Ma.TTeKi,[Ll).aslageinlhe 
Ihe    wilderness.    Nu.  ZZiif.       See    WILDERNESS    01 
Wandebjng. 

HlTMNrrK,  an  improbable  gentilic  in  iCh.1143. 

■TTHEEDATH  (riTinP.    'from  [or,   lo]  Miihra 

[the  sun-god]  given'?  cp  Mithrabouiares[seeSHKTHAit- 

BozNAtj.  and  in  Aram.  ncnnnD.  inruiD,  Miep&- 

i&THC  [BAJ ;  cp  Herod.  1  no  MiTp&A&THC  """I 
MiepdA&Tec  borne  by  Pontic  kings;  MieplA&THC 
[LJsoJos.  /(»/.  xi.13). 

I.  The  ireasuierC^IJ)  of  Cyrus  who  handed  over  Ihe  lemple 
trea>ur«ioSHesHBA»«R(Rnal(,,.<«i>.-[B^bAJ)-iE9d.  2ii, 
UUimialM,  KV  lUUindatM  (jutp,-  [BAD. 

I.AH,   and   Olhfn,    Em  471  '     '"  '  " 

m-A-J,Mrfp.-[B^bA'.ULli. 

HITBE.     It  will  be  ■ 


iE>d.3 


EV  a 


1.  H«bnw  ^^^^";; 

{Kliapti)  is 


under  Ihis  heading 
head-dresses  of  the  Hebrews, 
ig  to  Turban  \s.v.\  further 
xinceniing  the  head-dresses  worn 
ly  olher  classes.  In  Judithli;  'miire' 
of  the  head-covering  worn  by  all  priesis 
ml  in  1  Mace  lOio  it  is  called  simply 
'crown'  {miipia'tt) :  according  to  the  older  Hebi^ 
usage  the  mi^nipluik  f  Kuxc)  of  ihe  high  priest  is  carefully 
distinguished  from  ihe  migta'ak  {njraioi  of  the  ordinary 
priesis,  a  distinction  which  is  followed  in  EV.* 
The»  iwo  wordi  (both  only  in  P  or  Enk.)  are  piaciically  the 

mat  o(ff/rl-aa!>iiiii  li'if*  (■]■)»).' «  Tu«bah. 

I.  .ilI3]D,M^«^<U(Ei.  {840  W9Wa[with *:»«]>  Lev.S  I}, 
■>bv<cf>tAFLD,  AV  'bonnet'  RV 'head-lire.' the  haid.dRU 
shape  (cp  p;3),  'cup,'  al»  vp^,  Sfip,  'helmet'),  and  re- 
Assy  tiaoi  «nd°B«byloniMS,"  a^*'      "'"™  ""        "'' 

3-  npjlip,  mifn/ffulk  (Ei.lB43«  Lev.  184  Enk-JlMljil), 
aiWt  (Ex.  28 3;  !»6S93S^3i  Lev.  89,  ufrAa),  EV  '  miln,' 
Ihe  head-CDverine  of  Ihe  hinh  print  (see  al»  Kirli.,  I.C.,  where 
AV  ■  diadem ').  RViog-  prefen  '  lurban,'  which  ii  lupponed  by 
ihe  verb  ^K.  'to  wind  in  a  coil';  cp  I'll,  and  lee  Turiah. 


'  CoCo'n)  may  be  a  repealed  frntcnKnl  of  nTIETU^ 
■  fn  Josh.  ISs,  bowever,  Synun.  reads  vM~>. 
'  For  vrpa  read  Q-nBTK  (Ci'/.  Bih.). 

*  So  at  Hi^poli!  in  Syita  a  nAn  wu  worn  by  the  ordinary 

Kiestn ;  but  Ihe  head  of  the  high  priest  n^#ii  Jravff%  araMnai 
.udan.  dr  Sjn:  Dta,  43). 

A  ^  aKms  to  have  transposed  Wfsa  and  hp3X3  'B<  ^e  pL 
aiAffpeir  naiuially  refers  to  the  orainary  head-dress  (of  which 
there  were  many)  rather  than  to  Ihal  of  Ihe  high  ~- —  '— 

*  Cp  also  Ihe  okl  Italian  PitttH.  e 
Ex.  S3  3T  40. 

3"SS 
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The  distinction  referred  10  above  does  not  appear  to 
have  held  good  in  the  lime  of  Josephus,  who  applies  the 
3  Evldano*  "™  f«"'«**'P  \=mi(nipktik)  to  Ihe 
i  r.^_^  head-dress  of  all  priesis  (cp  also  YStno, 
of  JowphM.  j^j  inhisdayil  appears  that  Ihey  wore 
(upon  the  occasion  of  sacrifices)  a  circular  cap  (xiXot), 
not  conical  in  shape  (acwor).  covering  only  about  half 
of  the  head,  and  somewhat  resembling  a  crown  (frn^dnr). 
It  was  made  of  thick  linen  swathes  doubled  round  many 
and  sewed  together,  surrounded  by  a 


"(<"j^™  W 


a  golden 


r,  with  s> 


)U),^!*!cii'r»cmWe 


of  sold,  whkH  rtKmbled  the  calyx  of 
After  a  laborious  desciiptioii.  in  which  he  cvnpares  the  shape  of 

Josephus  goca  on  to  add  thai  of  Ihis  (m  tdvtdv)  a  crown 
(TWinrai)  was  made  itaching  from  the  nape  of  Ihe  neck  to  the 
temples.  This  i^iAi't  ('for  10  ihe  calyx  may  be  called 'X 
hoivevei,  did  not  cover  die  forehead  (Anl.m.  lt\ 

In  his  earlier  work  {BJy.  67)  Josephus  gives  an 
account  of  the  high  priest's  head-covering,  which  can 
scarcely  be  reconciled  with  the  preceding.  In  BJ  {l.c.) 
the  high  priest  wears  a  linen  ridpa,  lied  with  a  blue 
banc],  which  was  encircled  by  a  golden  fiUet  (aT^^arot). 
upon  which  were  engraved  the  '  sacred  characters '  (lepA 
■ypiWHiTd).  consisting  of  four  '  vowels '  (^ntftra).  In 
Ant.  (U.\,  on  the  other  hand,  the  divine  name  is  en- 
graved upon  a  golden  plate  (reXa^iir.  I^L  vers,  latnina; 
cp  below),  which  was  set  upon  the  forehead  {_\cfiS.% 
7pdw««rt  ToC  SeoC  rfja  wpuvTryBfilar  triTtT/nuidfoi 
iirri).' 


.-sfi^r^mrA 


'vdmt.minri  Mimttkakl  Km 


^/r^ 


caftU.     'nie /ami'iuaarmiis  placed  jD/rr/iVm/mi  -  .  .  ■' /■ 

From  the  description  of  Jos.  in  BJ,  it  seems  not  im> 
probnUe  that  we  have  to  think  of  a  head-covering  the 
lower  pan  of  which  is  encircled  by  a  fillet  or  diadem 
thus  closely  resembling  Ihe  royal  Persian  Kkskairam, 
This  was  a  cap  nol  conical  in  shape,  which,  suelting 
slightly  as  it  ascended,  terminated  in  a  ring  or  circle 
projecting  beyond  the  lines  of  the  sides.  Round  it. 
probably  near  the  bottom,  was  worn  a  fillet  or  band — 
the  diadem  proper—blue  spotted  with  while  (RawUnson, 
Anc.  Men.  3»4  n.  with  illustration);  see  Diadem. 
The  crown  with  three  rows  in  Jos.  Ant.  (I.e. )  does  nol 
seem  to  admit  of  any  eipl.ination  at  present,  though 
Babylonian  seals  may  be  suggestive.  Golden  crowns, 
however,  were  worn  by  the  sactnlMts  pravinciakj  (Ter- 
tullian,  dt  Idolalr.  18),  and  in  Grecian  stales  the  superior 
priests  are  called  o^i<^T)^p«i  (cp  Di. -Rys, ,  I.e.). 

When  we  turn  to  Fs  account  of  the  high  priest's 
misnipktik  in  Ex.  2S  jt-^a,  it  seems  that  it  was  made  of 
a  V%  ''"*  ''"""-  s"*!  prob-ibly  was  folded  rnany 
».M^■^^^  """='  roanA  the  head  (according  to  the 
dMCrlpUon.  .j-g,^  itcontained.6cubits).  Itsdislinc 
live  feature  was  the  su  (pi),  the  golden  plate  (ir^TaXot. 


Vahw« 


■holy  t 
'7  Ehfi).   which  was  fastened   upon  the 


rs  of  Origen,  Retand,  dl( -SyvJl 
'  "*'  1,  King  Jaiuu* 


(quoted  from  REJii  I1S97I  ai 


vGoogIc 


urritB 

We  know  noth[ng  oT  the  site  of  ihe  high  priesl'a 
fronllet.  nor  a  il  clear  how  il  was  attached  to  the 
turban.  There  was  a  blue  thread  which  went  round  (he 
plale  nnd  was  knotted  behind :  but  the  lexis  leave  it 
uncertain  whether  the  thread  passed  on  the  inside  or 
outside  of  Ihe  plate  (cp  Ei.28]6/.  with  SBji)'  It 
seems  the  more  probable  that  il  passed  on  the  inside, 
as  otherwise  the  inscription  would  have  been  partially 
covered.  It  is  likely  that  the  frontlet  did  not  reach  to 
the  lower  edge  of  the  turban,  and  that  it  extended 
lengthwise  only  from  temple  to  temple. 

When  Josephus  (Ail.m.Tt>)  speaks  of  the  'sacred 
letters'  with  which  the  iltvas  inscribed,  he  refera  prob- 
ably to  the  archaic  characters,  such  as  were  employed  to 
write  down  the  divine  name  even  in  post-biblical  limes 
(e.g. .  in  the  recovered  fragment  of  Aquila ; '  Burkitl, 
FTafminb  of  Afaila). 

The  lymbolica]  nuaninn  given  to  ihii  frontlet  need  not  be 
rccapitulfited  (cp,  /^.,  Pnilo,  K//.  Mm.  67317):    thai  ii  wu 


Ilnuyl 


0  add  that,  n 


•t  Talmud,  i 


The  sfi  is  otherwise  called  niitr  (ii)),  crown,  or 
diadem  (see  Chown,  g  a);  cp  the  renderings  of  jfj  in  the 
Pesh.  and  Ar.  versions,  which  may,  however,  have  been 
tnlluenced  by  a  recollection  of  the  Uk.  art^aiut^pot ; 
see  above,  §  3  (end). 

The  pret-isa  meaning  of  lis  is  uncertain.  The  view 
(a)  that  it  was  a  burnished  metal  plale.  though  commonly 
*.  Thu  tnun  i"^™?"^-  '^  devoid  of  philological  sup- 
V.  lOB  mnu  ^     ^^^     plausible     meaning 

WoT*!*-  Svould  be  'flower '^r  'bud'  (cp  I^ 
406/  Ecclus.  48.9,  see  Frincks,  Locks),  which 
suggests  (*)  a  flower-like   ornamental  ion,    and    (t). 


garlar 


a  lillel 


r  d  laden 


r  of  * 


h  was  the  view,  long  ago,  of  Bishop  Horsley).  we 
have  the  descriplion  of  Josephus  (^n/.  iii.  7fi,  above  |  a), 
and.  on  the  analogy  of  the  su^esled  origin  of  the 
golden  Candlestick  (f.v.,  %  3,  col.  647),  it  would  be 
tempting  to  And  in  the  symbol  a  survival  of  nature- 
worship.  As  regards  the  third  view  (fj — which  virtu- 
ally identifies  the  iff  with  the  Hfiti — the  chief  support 
is  10  be  found  in  such  a  passage  as  Is.  2S  i  (probably 
of  the  end  of  the  fith  cent.  B.C.),  where  sts  standi 
in  parallelism  with  'aidrdk  (ttop),  'crown,'  and  ap- 
parently denotes  a  chaplet  or  garland.*  On  this  view, 
the  misiUphilk  was  probably  encircled  with  a  lillet  or 
diadem — ^(he  evolution  from  garland  lo  diadem  is  easy 
— agreeing  with  the  representation  in  Jos.  fl/v.  5j,  and 
with  the  Persian  custom  already  referred  10  (§  a). 
Finally,  early  tradition  supports  Ihe  conventional  view 
a,  and  if  It  be  accepted,  it  may  be  plausibly  held  that 
the  inscribed  plate  worn  upon  the  foiehead  is  a  direct 
descendant  of  primitive  flesh-cuttings,  and  a  simple  varia- 
tion of  the  idliphsth  (see  Cuttings,  g  7,  Frontlets). 
The  view -if  Jos.  AnI.,  U.  which  distinpilshw  Ihe  n^itr 

Sira^  JerDaie,'E>hiki,  and  Ihe  i>seudo-Arisl«is.'    From  the  dis- 


tsid.   Orig.   3 


nally  boir  on))'  the  nunc  rmfj  cp 
irwAhi  Hebiaidi  litleiis  babebal 
"ing  of  tbc  (I'n  And  pi  (tfWfavDc 
of  hisb  eslaie.  I)  the  refer- 
yT    In  the  FomKr  cute  we 


1  In  Ecclucia*  Ihe  wearing 
[BHACl.  coTBHd)  typilia  the  ou 
HKe  to  primly  or  royal  autfa< 

may  infer  that  Ihe  high  pricH'i. .._  — _., 

be  called  variously  pj,  ,TBp,  or  ii],  and  in  the  laiier  case  we 
should  And  an  iniereiting  fusion  to  Ihe  sovereien's  imperial 
bead-gear,  with  iis  dSuinctivt  fillet.  For  Ihe  lue  of  I'JX  id 
denote  a  royal  or  priCMly  bead-drevi,  tee  Turmn. 

'  la  Ecclui.46iv  the  Heb.  reads  ir^  miKOI  V'FD  TB  IVCp 
pip  ....  For  '01  S510  w=  musi  ceruiinty  rend  '□  Sto.  ^tio 
uoul  of  place  and  has  been  already  mentioned  in  v.  8.  The  f^, 
bete,  ia  quite  distinct  from  ibe  mop  which  appear*  to  corre- 
ipond  to  Fj  Tij.    Jer.  Ep.  lihi.,  ad  FahiaUm :  babel  cid.iiim 

Philo  i4t  Mm,  cd.   Mangey.'Siji):  lifaaoir  it   ni-nkoy. 


MITYLBNE] 

crepant  accounts  of  Jos.  il  is  obvious  that  Ihe  form  of  the  milia 
varied  from  lime  10  lime.     Only  on  this  aaHimpiion  can  w« 

we  should  eipecl)  placed  upon  Ihe  miire.  and  ihia,  100,  is  tba 
po.iiionof  ihert  inE».Jl«3oy;Lev.B9.  Bui  inEa.  se«^ 
ihe  rif  is  both  on  ibe  miiR(<:pcabove),andonABian's  forehead 
(cp  a  above).  These  coclradiclory  slslemenis  are  evidenily  the 
Kccsiible'e^eoci  is'inMflkTmt.    "^        wiono   w 

In  the  Christian  church  the  ecclesiastical  bead-dresi 
is  styled  milra  and  infula.  The  former,  being  origin- 
K    Tfc.  <Hit«   ^"y  characteristic  of  the  Phrygians,  is 


Folycraies  (see  Eus.  //£!>!«.  n>  S31,  Jer.  d€  Vlr.  illialr. 

45)  mentions  ibal  John  ihe  aposlle  became  a  priest,  rb  w<m- 
Xpv  irv^OfHjciot.  James.  Ibe  brother  of  Jesus,  H:cording  10 
Epiphanius  (HKr.294),  was  permilted  10  wear  T«  ir^rciJUii'  Jal 
Tw  ■'*^nt-  The  survivjl  of  the  lerni  nraAsr  is  of  intercM, 
even  ifii  \i  not  lo  be  underalood  literally. 

Gregory  Naiianien  (+  389  a.d.)  uses  cfla/m  of  Ihe 
priestly  cap  (Oral.  104);  Jer.  (£p.  64  n.  13).  on  the 
other  hand,  employs  liara.  According  10  Sinker  {Did. 
Christ.  Ant.,  i.v.  '  Mitre  ).  there  are  no  real  grounds  for 
supposing  thai  an  ofltcial  head-dress  was  generally  worn 
by  Christian  ministers  during  the  first  nine  or  ten  cern 
turies  after  ChrisL 

Tbe  miirc  is  not  even  now  a  badge  of  order,  bin  only  of 
dignity ;    not  only  are  there  mitred   abbots,  bui   In  cenaia 

For  Ihe  usages  in  the  church  in  general  cp  Bum,  Henoc- 
Plili.  ^£  B  44.^  Il  is  Jniere»ting  10  note  that  in  Ihe  early  Abys- 
•inian^hurch  upon  high  occaHoni  a  luiban  {nalimlrmia)  is 

"'    ""LMis'l.3);S.A.C.(SSa,4.s). 

IDTYLEHE  (MixtAHNM.  Acis20.4  Ti.  WH  ;  in 
classical  authors,  end  on  coins.  mytiAhnh).  the  chief 
city  of  the  island  of  Lesbos,  to  which  in  the  Middle 
Ages  il  gave  its  own  name,  as  now  in  its  Turkish  form, 
Midiitlk ;  it  is  itself  now  called  Kastro.  •  castle,'  from 
the  Genoese  castle  which  occupies  the  old  acropolis. 
Its  position  is  accurately  marked  in  Acis,  as  midway 
between  Alexandria  Troas  and  Chios,  vit,  one  day's 
run  of  Paul's  vessel  from  either  point.  Mytilene  lies  on 
Ibe  SE.  coast  of  Lesbos,  on  a  peninsula  which  was 
once  an  island  protecling  two  small  but  excellent  har- 
bours. The  southern  basin  held  fifty  warships,  and 
was  closed  by  a  chain  ;  the  larger  and  deeper  nortbem 
basin,  protected  by  a  mole,  was  reserved  lor  merchant- 
men (Strabo,  617) :  a  narrow  canal  connected  the  Iwo 
(Paus.  viii.  3O3  ;  Diod.  18jj).  Tbe  roadstead.  7  m.  N. 
of  Ihe  SE.  end  of  the  island,  is  good  in  summer  (hence 
Paul's  vessel  in  April  lay  off  the  town  all  night),  but  in 
winter  is  exposed  to  the  violent  SE.  and  NE.  winds. 
The  city  had  from  early  times  an  exlensii-e  commerce, 
e.g..  with  ^lypt  as  early  as  j6o  B.C  (Herod. 2178). 

In  Ibe  domain  of  literaiure  Myiilene  gained  undymg  fame  u 

/.c.X  lis  silualiao  mi  bulMi^s  an  ^tenpraisetl^S^bo,™;. ; 
Cic.  Ltg.  Agr.  2  40,  H-it  il  jMlnni  mc  lilK  il  diicriUiaM,  .rM- 
Jlcianm  il pulckHliidint  in  primii  luUliti  Hor.  £/.  i.  II 17 : 
MylHemfxIchrt!  Vitr.  laX    Myiilene.  therefore,  like  Rhodes, 

from'^blic  \it™C«^^Fam.  vii^st,  \xsnSm  im  ntL  i«^ 
mditrt  /xt.  ;mm  If  Kktdt-m  w  aiil  MjliUttai  ctfluliium  : 
giid.  ^rf/'a«.iv.T4:  ^^  ^ir.  V.  11  b :  Tac. 


ly/PlinyZ/iVi 


ac.^n».H«) 
9.  i.-*o-a  mi} 


OHM  MP  /ultHt),  and  ctabned  tl 
Marq.-hlomms.  KOm.  S/aalsvrnv- 1  j4i^ 
Descriplion  in  Tonr,  Tlu  lilaiuU  f/lkt  jSeran, 


rt;&«, 


fl    iTT^^ai^t   fSf^LOVf^yflTV   . 


vpiirfiu.     Aristeas  (ed.  Tbackfiiy,  apud  Swele,  iHtrad.  la  OT 
M  nvrTK  T4|k  ivii|ii|TOk  ^'rpiiF.  to  ■caApour^/mv  |cp  Lev.  S9SI 


.yLlOOglC 


MIXBD  MULTITUDE 
HIXED  HULTITUDE.    See  Mingled  People. 

mzAa,  THE  HILL  OF  pyyo  -innpi;  [(.noj 

OpOTC  MiKpOt ;  [*]  moHltmimmeUer.']}.  Ps,426[j]. 
Il  being  assumed  IhnI  Ihe  ivxl  is  sound,  Miinr  has  been 
thought  to  be  the  name  either  of  one  of  the  lower  hills  of 
Hermon(5oUASm,jy«477;cpChe./'i.i>l;  Kirkpairick, 
Duhm),  or  of  a  mountain  in  the  Gllendite  ranges  (Del., 
assuming  the  psalm  to  be  Davidic),  and  modern  names 
have  been  indicated  which  somewhat  resemble  Mis'ar 
(GASm.,l/.f.;  Th.  L.-bl..  iSaa,  p.  4S.  see  Now.-Hupf. 
Psaimea  1604).  Bui  the  eonjunclion  of  a  litlle-known 
hill  or  mountain  with  such  a  famous  mountain -range  as 
Hermon  is  most  improbable,  and  the  phrase  '  little 
mountain '  *  [-lyva  in)  has,  therefore,  been  taWen  lo  be  a 
designation  of  Zion,  which,  though  outwardly  insigni- 
(icanl.  lo  the  eye  of  faith  was  far  grander  than  Hermon. 
because  Vahwi  dwell  Ihereon  (43j;  cp  6Si;[i6]/). 
In  this  case  we  must  explain  either  (Smend,  baethgen) 
'  1  think  upon  ihee  {O  God  I)  fai  from  the  land  of  the 
Jordan  and  of  the  Hermons.  faf  from  the  Utile  moun- 
tain '  (('.(-.  though  an  exile  from  the  land  of  Israel),  or 
(Hitt;  Che.  Ort.  iij  316/:  We.),  ■  I  think  upon  thee 
now  that  1  have  reached  the  land  (or  ■  above  [all]  the 
land,'  as  We.)  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Hermoos  {i.e., 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  most  famous  sources  of  the 
Jordan),  thou  little  mountain '  (omitting  the  initial  o  >a 
1,10  as  due  to  ditlography).  Neither  of  these  views. 
however,  is  satisfactory.  There  must  be  much  deeper 
corruption  than  critics  have  suspected. 
poini'ofSt-^of  «kMn  i«il^l  miicism.  ■  "_,.  "■,:-. .•■_  _u  .i_. 


^f  probability 


Protnbilii 


P»Krve  me,  (O  YahiA]  my  God,  ft™  ibt  tribe  of  the 

AisbiBns, 

Prom  the  brood  of  lbs  JerabuKtlila  Irocuo  thou  me). 

The  lafLt  iirord,  *3oSon,  u  restored  from  <S  i,  where  nearly 

the  same  restoration  of  lh«  diidch  t^  required.    ^piD  nnZD  >s  a 

lorruption  of  a  dillographed  O'^KDin' jntD-    Sm  Cbe.  Pn\ 

On  Ph.  4i-*»  M  I W  Itrr  IM,  in  all  of  which  the  JerafamHliu* 

it«or  JudBani;  lee  Psalub,  H  3^ ;  cpaUo  Lahehtations. 

UZFAH  (n^^n.  '  the  watdilower ' ;  cp  Mizfeh  ; 
MACCHdii,  tBNAFLJ). 

I.  A  nill-town  of  Benjamin,  Josh.  IS96.  where  il  is 
called  Miipeh  (>«wirjjjMi  [B],  /uur^  [A]),  near  Gibeon 
(Jer.  41  n)  and  Jerusalem  ( i  Mace.  3,«),  and,  if  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  may  be  followed,  also  near  Kirjath-jearim 
(05  27897  138.,).  Asa  fotiitied  il,  iK.lSn  (tV 
anoriir  [BAL]).  and  Gedaliah  the  ({overnor  adopted  it 
as  his  place  of  residence,  3  K,  25  93  {naa^^S  [B])  Jer. 
40 10  IfUuntiM  [KQJ.  but  /uwr>i^0  [Q]  in  v.  6  and  Q""- 
4 1 1  uamiipaS  [Q]  i-,  8 ).  Into  the  great  cistern  constructed 
there  by  Asa,  Ishmael,  legend  said,  threw  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  seventy  pilgrims  whom  he  had  murdered 
after  slaying  the  governor  (Jer.  4IJ-9).  The  hill  on 
which  Miipah  stood  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as 
sacred.  The  narrative  in  Judg,  21  (see  i/.  1)  maybe 
partly,  and  those  in  i  S.  7i'ii  {uartni^B  [B]  and  A  in 
V.J*)  lOtj-Ji  ((Mffij^  [A])  even  aliogeiher,  untrust- 
worthy from  a  historical  point  of  view  (cp  We.  PmiA*), 
358) ;  but  they  would  h.-ird1y  have  contained  references 
to  the  sanctity  of  Mizpah  if  diere  had  not  been  a  holy 
place  ihere  from  very  early  limes  (cp  Bii.  Jti,  Sa.  185), 
According  to  Jerome  il  w.ts  one  of  the  places  where  the 
ark  rested  «^uasi.  Hth.  on  1  S.  7:  :  so  also  Ens.  05 
27897).  and— a  more  valuable  authority  — i  Macc.346 
tiescribes  il  as  containing  an  ancient  Israelilish  '  place  of 

common  in  Palestine  (*.<-.,  Wsdy  Za'arab,  S.  of  Blniis). 

•  Cp  Gen.  19  30,  where  Zoar  is  railed  TDIC  ''  li"l=  ihioj"; 
hut  x-St  te«  nuy  be  corrupt  (Me  Crit.  BiiS- 

»  In  P.  J  »  lup  ras  W'M-,  »*»#««  A»lil.;  A  has  ■>.  6  -r, 
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prayer,'  such  a  spol  perhaps  as  there  was  on  the  Mount 
of01ives(aS.I53i,  RV).  Il  was  at  Ih  Is  holy  place  that 
faithful  Israelites  gathered  when  Ihe  Syrians  had  pro- 
faned the  temple  (i  Mace.  3*654).  The  thrilling  ac- 
count may  illustrate  Ps.  74  (Che.  OFs.  94).  even  if  we 
regard  this  psalm  as  pre-Maccabxan  (see  1'salms. 
S  Sp],  17/,  28  [v.]).  We  also  hear  of  Miipah  as  an 
admin jslraiive  centre  under  the  Persian  rule  (Nell.  87 
[fuur^  (L),  BXA  oni.  v.  7]  19  \paa<t^  (BA).  -a  (L), 
IMIi^  |M)J},  Il  was  Kobinson  who  hrsl  saw  where 
wiih  most  probability  its  site  may  be  placed  {BH  lifio) 
— vii..  on  the  mountain  now  called  Ntiy  Samicil.  This 
noble  height  rises  9933  ft.  ^M>ve  Ihe  sea-level,  and 
commands  the  most  comprehensive  view  in  southern 
Palestine,  Including  within  lis  range  Jerusalem,  which  is 
only  4i  m.  olT  on  the  NW.  (cp  i  Mace.  346,  'oi-er 
against  Jerusalem  ').  On  a  lower  hill  to  the  N.  lies  ihe 
village  of  */-//*  (see  Gibeon).  which  reminds  us  that  the 
men  of  Gibeon  and  of  Miipah  worked  together  on  the 
wall  of  Jenjsalem  (Neb.  8j). 

Poeli'  mllempi  (if  .TajK-ma/™  di  Kir;,ilk.j€arim.  1  So.,  IBrt 
ii-  chap.  ])  to  4how  that  Gibeon  and  Ihe  Inwn  called  hani-Mi^pah 
were  two  diKiinct  places  on  Ihe  dme  sacred  hill,  to  which  Ihe 
name  ham-Mi^pah  oiiginally  belonged,  can  hardly  be  taken 

a-  (:ifxD.1,  Gen.3I«9  Judg.111134;  .1^,  Hos.&i; 
y^i  i»Vf.  '  Miipeh  of  Gilead,'  Judg,  II39).  A  town 
in  Gilead  where  Jephlhah  resided  ;  consecrated  in  sacred 
legend,  as  presented  by  B,  by  the  compact  of  Ijiban 
and  Jacob.  It  is  Ihe  Ramath-uizi-eh  of  Josh.  13»«, 
and  is  most  probably  to  be  identified  witli  Penuel— i.f.. 
the  citadel  and  sanctuary  of  ^Ihad — thoi^h.  to  suit  Ihe 
present  narrative  of  JE  in  (Wn.31,6,s4,  il  is  plausible  to 
identify  it  wilh  SQf,  NW.  of  Jerash  (see  GiLEAD,  g  4). 

3.  A  '  land  '  or  district  (fTti).  and  a  '  valley '  (nra)- 
at  the  foot  of  Hermon,  to  the  NE.  of  the  waters  of 
Merom,  Josh.  11  ]  {pimtviuui  [B],  fiasirri^S  [A])  g 
{liaesax  I^],  ^lOCjjxa^T  F],  >ia(i^o']jj^  [L]).  In 
MT.  which  is  followed  by  RV,  the  land  is  called  the 
'land  of  Mizpah'  (nKnn) :  but  obviously  the  same 
region  is  meant,  and  we  must  read  in  both  places  either 
'Miipah'  (L  in  both  naaaiflia)  or  'Miipeh'  (so 
Bennett,  SBOT).  In  early  limes  this  dislricl  was  in- 
habited by  Hiviles,  or,  according  lo  a  necessary  cor- 
rection, Hittiies  (see  Moore,  /udgts,  81),  Probably 
the  Mitpah,  or  watchtowcr,  was  on  some  hill  in  one  of 
the  valleys  of  the  Upper  Jordan  above  Lake  Hfileh. 
Robinson  placed  il  at  the  mod.  Mufallih,  a  Druse 
village,  on  a  high  hill,  N.  of  Abil  and  E.  of  A'nAr  <l- 
Hisbiny.  This,  howe\er.  seems  lo  be  not  far  enough 
to  the  easi.      Buhl  {Pal.  340)  suggests  the  site  of  the 

^uiibek.     Certainly  Ihe  spot  well  deserves  to  be  called 

MIZPAE,  or  rather  [RV]  Miipar  (l^DD ;  MAC<t>Ap 
[AL]).  a  leader  (see  EzR*  ii.,  %  it)  in  ilie  post-exilic 
list  {ii.  ii.,  g  9),  Eira2>  («iJ,CAp  [BJ)  =  Neh,  7?. 
MlSPERETH  (rrippp  ;  MACttepAN  [BJ.  MAC<t>&P&A 
[«],  MA<.C4>«,p&e   IA])=I  Esd.58,  ASPHAFASL'S   (ftC- 

0AP&COC  [BA]).  This  last  form  suggests  a  connec- 
tion with  Aspadala  (inDDn)  =  "ir»a!ariit  (Ltesias) ;  so 
Marq.  Pund,  33.  Some  other  names,  however,  in  the 
same  verse  favour  a  connection  with  Mistephalh,  an- 
other form  of  Zarephaib  (?) ;  cp  Hassofheketh. 


(npVO,  i.e.,   '  watchlower ' ;   M&ccHtt>A 
[BAL])- 

I.  AtoVfn  m  the  lowland  of  Judah,  Josh. 15]a(yiia»-0a 
[BA],  /uimj^tL],  ^«a{B»''"«]).  mentioned  in  the  . 
same  group  with  Lachish  and  E^flon,  Eusebius  records 
a  Maspha  or  Massema  '  in  Ihe  dislricl  of  Eleulheropolis 
on  the  north-  (05»' 279.9).  This  agrees  with  the 
position  of  Tell  es-Safiyeh,  which  is  ?!  m.  NNW.  from 
Beit  Jibrin,  and  by  Van  de  Velde  and  GuMn  is  iden- 
lified  wilh  this  Miipeh  (bul  cp  Gath).      There  was, 


.,L,ooglc 
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however,  a  second  Maspha  on  Ihe  vay  Trom  Eleuthero- 
polis  to  Jenualem  (Bus.).  Jerome  iOS"l  130:)  'uses 
the  two  stalemenis  of  Eusebius  into  one. 

3,  A  town  of  Benjamin,  Josh.  ISi6  {lUtaaiuia  [B], 
lioa^lA]).     See  MiZPAH,  i. 

3.  (ante  'Vi'cl  A  pince  in  Moab  visited  by  David  in 
biE  wanderings:  1  S.223  (luurvix'  t^]).  Consistency 
requires  us  to  suppose  the  sanie  place  to  be  referred  to 
in  f.  5,  reading  nfsps  tor  .-niina  (Kla.  Bu..  HPSm.. 
Buhl).  The  geography  of  the  section,  however,  is  im- 
proi-ed  if  for  anto  "e  read  niso — >■<'■.  the  N.  Arabian 
Miuri  (see  Mizraim.  g  3  i).  and  Tor  .i^.  nfx-  '  Adul- 
lam'  is  probablya  disguise  of  'Jemhmccl.'  and  'Hareth' 
a  corruption  of  '  Kadesh  ' ;  we  should  expect  the  original 
of  MTs  'Miipahof  Moab'  to  be  "Zephath  (or  Zaie- 
phalh)of  Musri.' 

4.  Mizpeh  of  Galsul(Judg.  II99).    S**  AfizfAH,  j. 

J.  A  Kgian  by  Mi.  Htrmon  (Josh.  II  b).    Set  MiiHAM,  3. 

■IZRAIH  (OnyP ;  Mecp*iN  [AE] ;  ^»jJO  mi!- 

fin;  McpcH.var.  MCCTpH.  and  [forthe  '  son  '  of  Ham] 
MEPC&IOC.  var.  MecpAIOC  MeCTPiiOC.  iwecpftMOC 
(J<».]).  orHlukim;  generally  the  Heb.  name  (or  Egypt 
or  Lower  Egypt,  and  hence,  according  10  the  prevalent 
view,  represented  in  Gen.  10  as  a  '  son '  of  Hani,  as  a 
brother  of  Cush,  and  as  the  father  of  Palhrusim  = 
Palhros  (Gen.  106  [P]  um  Ul :  Gen.-lOe  ywecTpaiM 
[D].   13   M€Cp*eiM   [E];    MecipaiM   [L   in   both 

The  termination  has  been  commonly  regarded  as 
dual,  and  as  referring  to  the  division  of  Egypt  into 

,   — i  Upper  and  Lower.     It  is  belter,  however, 

^■*™"?to  regard   Misraim  as  a   locative  form, 
DMUtlng  of  d^^^iopjd  om  of  Misram  (sec  especially 
Utsnaow.     ^  Meyer,  C.4  1,8  44 
Tlib  viev  ii  rejected  by  Dilloiann  and  Kanig,'  but  give,  tha 

upretaly  distinguiihn]  from  Pathnos  ij.".)  or  Upper  Egypt 
(II.  II II  Jer.44  iXsnd  (1)  llial  the  cdliteral  fonn  -tw,  MiljAr, 
is  at»  (Me  below)  uied  of  Lower  Egypt,  II  it,  moreover,  the 
only  view  which  doajuuicc  la  ihe  Bib.  uid  Ah.  fanrnkl 
These  wrt  Mitri  (Am.  Tab.,  a  1,  tic.X  Mu|w.  Musuru,  Mu^i, 
■nd  (in  ihe  Babylonian  versions  of  the  inscnptions  of  Dariui) 
Mifir.  There  ii  abo  an  old  form  Miuari  (Mi.ifia.riX  which 
occurs  once  in  a  letler  from  the  king  of  Assyria  lo  Ihe  king  of 
Egypt  (Am.  Tab.  I»3).  while  the  Mitannile  lelien  &vour  Main 
or  Miiirri  (Wi.  Am.  Tai.  Glniary,  j^-^I    Tbe  fonn  Miuari 

ailon  of  tlH  foin  ^iQ  \  ihc  Mauorelic  pwiUng  mJffir,  "^t^, 
Llion'  «''lhe  ™ke  (cp  Mic'."?  ij,  •,a'nd  AVX^'m. 


(Mi»or>  i. 


^  might  be  a  dual  form,  if  there  were  no  special  reason  10  the 

(see  abo^i  Kfinia's  reference  (made  already  by  Ges.)  lo  an 
old  Esffptian  appcftalion  for  Egypt— la-ui  'ifie  two  worldj(or 

861)  lo  anolher  tide  of  Egypt  (common  in  Ptolemaic  times)— 
Kebhui,  'the  two  hasinT (rather  'iht  two  cool,  or  pleuant, 

eces')— and  10  Ihe  references  id  the  two  Miles  (of  Upper  and 
wcr_Eg)pt)  in  the  imciipdoiB.     [Enypiian  Bcred  poetry 

E^vft!|4^  EKyfnkuadoub^NileTl^ci»u«Dfi«np^ 
etc.  Hut  these  play«  never  entered  into  colloquial  Egyptian, 
hence,  ihey  c«i  never  ha^t  inAuenced  ihe  Auaiics.    Ii  IS  even 

ewi)wiis  conslrucIHi  gramnULiicatly  as  a  d  ualin  common  parlance 
aflerifooB.C.—w.  H.H.I  Jensen's  suggestion  of  D-^^(ir^j1/C, 
»»»(.  p.  )39),  which  is  also  rejected  by  Kdnig.  is,  however,  not 
impassible  (in  the  Amama  inscripiions  Ihe  usual  form  is  Mi-i^ 
ri-i).  It  bad  already  been  mode  by  Reinisch  (see  Ebers,  1 90) 
and  Friedr.  Deliioch  IPar.  309).    Cp  O-^f. 

«See  •m.ATUnlcr^.  .6B-r74,  esp.  rjo,  and  cp  Schr.  A'tJ.^ 
I4«J^  :  Del.  PaK  30S  ^ 

>  CpMsr  in  MinKau  inscripiions,  and  Ar.  Misr (Egypt ian-Ar.. 
Ms>r).  Also  old  Vm.  Mudhr3ya  (from  Ass.  Mumr,  Mu-ri), 
and  <lie  form  Mva|M  OKiibed  by  Sieph.  Byi.  la  Ihe  Pho:- 
nieiaotO- 

3.6> 


e  frequently  in  the  Hebrew  Ic 


:>rled   o 


e  Klo.,  Che.  c 


muiilaled  by  the  t 

may  have  been  altered  into  Q-im  b)-  ediion,  who  may  perhaps 

As  to  the  meaning  of  ihe  name  we  can  be  brief.  Mimiim^ 
certainly  nol  aji,^  clauis  (lK.llla4,  Vg.],  a  view  which 
Naville  (Smith,  omS)  adopts,  wiih  the  explanation  'water 
enclosed  in  dykes  or  walls,  basins  or  canals'  (cp  n.  iX  nor 
'  double  forlified  enclosure '  (Kbers,  A,g.  «.  d.  BS.  Mb,.  1  »i). 
[W.  Spiegelberg,  Ra.  Trm,.  aO(iMX  40,  Bliempled  an  Egyp. 
Iian  etymology  ■v2(0rfV,  ■  lortiGcaiion.  wall,'  Ihinking  ihai  tin 
origin  of  MLnnim  is  lobe  sought  for  in  ihe  lonificaiions  of  tbe 
easicm  ^^>nlier  of  tbe  Delia,  especially  at  ibe  enirance  to 
CJrwMMN.  As  long  as  we  cannot  prove  ibe  use  of  mtr  (^  in  the 
wider  sense,  this  theory  possesses  liiile  probaMUly.     besides, 

Misraim.  as  the  extended  application  of  Ihe  name 
Ntusur  (Misir)  iu  AssjTian  (see  %%  3d,  a  j)  suggests,  is 
most  probably  an  Assyrian  appellatives  'frontier-land.' 
See  Hommel,  GliA  550,  n,  3;  Wi,,  AOi-\3i\  and 
below,  S  a  *,  end. 

Schrader  long  ago  pointed  oul  [KA.  1874,  p.  53) 
that  Ihe  name  Musri  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  did 
Ofl.  W  Rvrian  """  "'^oys  mean  Egypt.  It  was  left  for 
M-^T^  Winckler.  however,  lo  show  that  there 
""'"■  v,-as  not  only  a  N.  Syrian  but  also  a  N, 
Arabian  Musri,  and  to  bring  this  discovery  into  relation 
to  OT  criticism. 

About  1300  B.C.  (Shalmaneser  I.J  and  again  about 
iioo  B.C.  (Tiglalh-pileser  1.)  we  find  Ihe  name  Musri 
applied  10  a  state  in  N.  Syria,  S.  of  the  Taurus,  which 
also  included  pans  of  Cappadocia,  Calaonia,  and 
Cilicia.  and  reached  southwaril  perhaps  as  far  as  the 
Oronles  (see  RP^  1 .09/  ;  A'fl  1 3s  ;  Rogers.  Bai.  and 
Ass.  2is).  In  A£ur-nasit-pal's  lime  it  is  called  Patin  (so 
Wi.,  cp  PADDAN-AHAM)  ;  but  under  Shalmaneser  II. 
we  again  heai  of  a  slate— it  is  a  very  small  one — called 
Musri,  which  sent  auxiliaries  to  Benhadad  at  Ihe  battle 
of  Karkar.  As  Is  pointed  out  elsewhere  (seejEHORAM, 
i  a).  Ihis  must  be  the  stale  referred  to  in  a  K.  76  ('  the 
kings  of  the  Hittites  and  Ihe  kings  of  0*^10').  unless 
indeed  we  can  believe  (as  J.  Taylor  well  puts  it)  '  that 
the  local  Egyptian  kings  would  serve  as  toadotlitri  for 
Israel'  {Exp.  TlirAf.).  Such  a  relation,  however, 
might  quite  conceivably  have  been  entered  into  by  the 
kings  of  the  Hillile  territory  and  its  neighbourhood. 
We  may  eten  go  a  step  further,  and  criticise  the  common 
interpretation  of  I  K.  10ja/,3Ch,  I16/  The  question 
Is,    did    the   agents  of  Solomon   procure    horses   and 

for  the  Hiltite  and  Aramipan  kings)  from  EgypI  or  from 
the  N.  Syrian  land  oT  Musri?  It  must  be  admitted 
that  Ihe  critics  before  Winckler  were  somewhat  credulous. 
Certainly,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  Egj'plians  bred 
horses  for  their  own  use. '  But  is  it  in  the  least  probable 
that  they  ever  had  an  export-trade  in  horKS,  when  we 
consider  the  lack  of  extensive  pastures  in  Egj'pt  ?  Now 
that  we  know  of  a  N,  Syrian  and  Cilician  Musri,  we 
cannot  help  interpreting  the  u-im  in  i  K,  lOiS  3  Ch.  1 16, 
as  the  name  of  that  region.  It  would,  indeed,  be  passing 
strange  if,  while  the  Egyptians  themselves  imported 
powerful  stallions  from  N.  Syria,'  the  Israelites  should 
have  imported  horses  from  I^'pt.*  Bui  did  Israel 
import  chariots  as  well  as  horses  from  Musri?  Musi 
the  c-isaof  I  K.  ]0i9  be  tbe  N,  S)Tian  Musri?  We 
know  that  the  Egyptians  had  tbe  most  perfect  of  chariots. 
Though  in  the  first  iristance  they  had  imported  chariots 
from  Syria,  their  workmen  soon  became  independent 
and  improved  upon  their  teachers  (see  Maspero,  I.e., 
and  cp  Chariot,  §  5).  If  we  believe  that  Solomon 
had  close  friendly  relations  with  Egypl.  we  may,  if  we 

I  See  Erman,  quoted  by  Wi.  (0/  cil.  r73). 

1  See  Matpero,  .f/rvfp/.rtf/'A'arnMH,  iij,  with  the  references. 

1  The 'great  horses '^whicfiAiur-l^ni-|ul<Annals,34o:  KB 

Bisgjiookas  booty  from  ih^  Egyptian  ciiy  of  Kipljip  may  or 

r^^ly  would  ^I^be^n  msufficKnl.  Afur^Xni-pal  himself  poi* 
-■— ■ ■■  '-—SI  to  Necho  (Annali,2i4:  KBiuj).     bee 


Huiui 
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vilt,  suppose  that  he  procuietl  a.  few  chariots  from 
Egypt  as  models,'  and  that  the  compiler  of  i  K,  lOiB/ 
JDlerwove  a  tradition  respecting  the  chariots  imported 
from  Mizraim  {Egypt)  with  a  tradilion  respecting  the 
import  of  horses  from  the  N.  Syrian  Miuri  {and  Kue. 
or  E.  Cilicia).  The  connection  of  Solomon,  hosviiver, 
with  Egypt  is  very  disputable  ;  it  was  probably  with  the 
N.  Arabian  Mu^iri  that  he  was  connected  by  marriage. 
Moreover,  as  we  shaJl  see  presently.  Solomon's  agents 
were  not  Israelites,  but  merchants  of  (he  Hitliles  and  of 
Syria.  These  merchants  had  of  course  no  dealings 
with  Egypt.  The  source  of  supply  for  Solomon's 
horses  and  chariots  was  the  N.  Syrian  Musri ;  not  only 
this  district,  however,  but  also  the  region  called  Ku^,  or 
Eastern  Cihda.  mpo  in  v.  iB,  as  Lenorraant  {Orig.  dt 
thitl.  89)  and  Winckler  {AT  Unl.  174)  h.i¥e  pointed 
out,'  most  probnbly  enfolds  this  long-lost  name  (Ku^).* 
We  know  from  Herodotus  (Stfo)  thai  Cilicia  was  a  famous 
horse-breeding  country,  and  from  Eiekiel  (27 14)  that 
the  Tyrians  obtained  their  horses  from  Togarmah.  at 
any  rate  from  Asia  Minor. 
The  whole  piuHge  ihouid  poMibly  run  nearly  as  follow] 


Mu|n,an 


ihSalimi 


erived  wj 


ounff  itlftdt  ii»ed  tobefelcUed  I 

!r  [ihey  UMd  10  pay!  for  a  young  »eed  lo  Ibe 
the  Hiltiles  and  or  Syria,  vty  whom  [hey  were 
eiporled.'  With  Ruben  {/C^  10  543)  read  In^'  for  Inp;;  the 
word  should  doK  n.  M.     For  -inD  reAiI  n'no  C^ee  Del.  Att- 

V.  19*.  Omit  (tim  and  ^j  (Ruben).  For  [3  read  perhaps  ipj 
and  for  *3Sd  read  *^3^  (Oie-)- 

In  a  K.  76  (siege  of  Samaria)  we  should  also  ap. 
parently  read  d-uio,  and  enplain  it  of  the  N.  Syrian 
Musri  (see  Jerohoram.  %  a). 

We  turn  to  another  Musri.  It  was  not.  as  Schrader 
(A'fl2=i)    thought. 


ib.  N.  ATttUsn 
Hnnl. 


Egypliat 


.ri  that  Tiglalh- piles* 


pointed  Idi-bi'il  (see  Ade 


far 

distant,  Mu^i  in  N.  Arntna,  bordering  on  Edom.  Nor 
was  it  in  Egypt  that  Hanunu  of  Gaia  and  Vaman  of 
Asbdod  sought  refuge  from  the  Assyrians,  but  in  a 
nearer  country,  the  N.  Arabian  Musri.  which  was  in 
Yaman's  time  under  the  supremacy  of  the  king  of 
Meluhha  (in  N.  Arabia  ;  see  SiNAt.  map).  Further, 
the  king  whom  Sargon  calls  ■  Pir'u  iar  (mat)  Musuri' 
was.  not  the  tigyplian  Pharaoh  (Schr.  KATTl. 
J97).  but  a  N.  Arabian  king  (the  nejit  sovereign 
mentioned  is  SnmBieh,  queen  of  Arabia).  This  turtan 
{  =  larlan).  or  general,  is  Sib'e  ;  he  joined  Hanun  of 
(laca.  and  fled  from  the  field  of  battle  :  he  is  commonly 
but  incorrectly  known  ns  '  So.  king  of  Egypt '  (see  SO), 
Now  it  was  only  10  be  eipecied  that  some  references  10 
this  Musti  in  the  OT  should  become  visible  to  keen 
eyes.  li  is  with  a  shock  of  surprise,  however,  that  we 
gradually  find  out  how  many  ibcy  are.'  We  are  still 
further  startled  to  hear  that  there  was  not  only  a  Mu-iri 
but  also  a  Kui  (Cush)  in  N.  Arabia  (see  Cusil,  a) ;  ie 
find,  however,  that  a  flood  of  light  is  thrown  thereby  on 
a.  very  large  group  of  interesting  passages.  Caution  no 
doubt  is  necessary.  Winckler's  theory,  that  the  belief 
in  the  early  residence  of  Israelilish  tribes  in  Egypt  arose 
simply  and  lolclr  out  of  a  confusion  of  the  N.  Arabian 
with  the  Egyptian  Musri.  is  at  any  rale  very  plausible 
(see  Moses,  gja^,  but' cpE!(ODi;Si.).»  And  it  is  in  the 
1  More  than  a  f^wcluiioulbi  Palestine  would  have  taxed  the 
rewuicei  of  the  iCgyptiana  too  much.    They  ware  not  rich  ui 


I  Ki.  (■  Cbron.'  SBO-l\  Maipero  iSln^lt  c/  .Valion, 

Ma>pcro's  theory  of  i  K.ViMA  ia  improbjable. 
e  Schr.  KGF  3fij:  i  Ti.le.  BAG  153  ;  cp  in  i  K.  «  <-t 


10  open  up  a  new  slate  inOTcritici 


'"rru^s 


oubleorinveiligat- 
ine  cnief  results, 
griginality  that  an  Engliih- 


mZRADI 

highest  degree  likely  thai,  in  the  original  tradilion,  Hagar 
ham-misrilh  (EV  '  the  Egyptian')  came  not  from  Egypt 
but  from  N.  Arabia(see  Bei;k-lahai-Roi),  and  that  the 
Pharaoh  (Pir'u  ?)  or  Abimelecb  (Jerahmeel?)  with  whom, 
in  duplicate  forms  of  the  same  story,  Abmham  and 
Isaac  are  broi^ht  into  connection,  was  a  king  of  the  N. 
Arabian  Musri  (see  Abimelecii,  UeRAR).  In  the  de- 
scription of  the  district  which  Lot  chose  it  is  probably 
Misrim.  not  Misraim.  that  should  be  read,  though  some 
will  demur  to  this  on  account  of  the  interference  with 
the  IBKi  which  Winckler  (rightly)  allows  himself  {Gen. 
13 10/).  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubl,  loo,  that 
ABEt.- MIZRAIM  [g.v.~\  originally  meant  '  Abel  in  the  land 
of  Musri,'  and  that  the  phrase  Dim  Sru  originally  meant, 
not  "the  Egyptian  Wady,'  but  'the  Wady  (or  Torrent) 
of  Musri  '  in  N.  Arabia  (see  Egypt,  RivER  OF). 


with  his : 


>  show  that  th 


laac,  accordinE  to  (.ten.  22,  was 
Mobiah),  and  thai  Dinhabah 
.  «X  and  Peihor,  from  which  Balaam  aone  (Nu.2asfl) 
uc  merely  corruplioni  c«  Rehoboth  (by  the  river  of  Muyi).  and 
Meiahab  and  Diiahab  comiplioni  of  a-ro  C^en.  SH  id  ;  Dt.  1 1  ; 
see  Bbla.  Matkeu,  Petkoi.  elc.)._  ^  loo  tbe  family  of  Jat^ia 

Syptiin  SS'iMjee  JaV'haI  jE'Slr«SiL)."'Th;  ISlv'"  iS 
behind  by  an  AmaleWiK  in  the  uory  of  the  capture  of  Zjklag 
(1 S.  S0 13\  and  the  toll  foe  of  Benaiah,  who  wao  sbin  by  hb  own 
tpear  inihebandof  BenaiahfaS.^vl).  were  also  both  Musics. 
It  was  the  king  of  Miftim  who  gave  his  dai^hicr  in  marriage  10 
Solomon  and  conquered  Gcrer  for  his  Bon-in-law  (i  K.  0 16 ;  see 
Solomon),  and  Uisrim,  noi  Miualm,  should  be  read  in  i  K.  &  i 
[411)86].    Iiwu  also  with  the  N.  Arabian  Mu(ri  that  Jebo- 

gave  a  borne  to  another  adversan  of  Solomon  (wholikes^b^  haS 
a  Muirile  mother),  Hadad  the  ildomite  (see  Hj>.DAD,  I  l). 

That  Musri  had  close  relations  with  Palestine  in  later 
times,  we  have  seen  already  (story  of  Banun  and 
Yaman).  The  story  of  Elijah  also  contains  indications 
of  the  same  important  fact.  It  was  probably  '  Arabians.' 
not  '  ravens,'  that  the  original  text  r^iresented  as  the 
Iriends  of  Elijah,  and  the  'brook  Cherith'  should  be 
the  -wady  of  Rehoboth'  (see  Cherith,  Ravek).  A 
pre-exilic  writer  loo,  gives,  most  probably,  a  list  of 
districts  bordering  on  N.  Aralna  as  'sons'  of  Misrim 
(not  Mizraim)  in  Cen.  lOij/..  whilst  Misrim  itself  is, 
according  to  P,  a  'son'  of  Ham  (Jerahmecl ). '  P  of 
course  is  not  himself  pre-exilic  ;  but  «■«  can  at  any  rate 
refer  to  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  :  Is,  20  in  its  most 
original  form,  and  306  7  a.  according  10  the  original 
meaning,  speak  of  Misrim  not  of  Misraim.  (See 
•  lsa.\ah:  SHOT  gi,  103.*  On  i  K.  llis.  see  SHI5HAK.) 

.4  [SBOT,  .«o).  J«l 
1I9]  SSb'-'-'     '- 
Psalter  (leePsAI 

Glancing  once  more  in  conclusion  ai  the  origin  of  the 
form  Miiraim,  we  cannot  help  serang  bow  well  E. 
Meyer's  view  (see  %  i)  agrees  with  the  theory  adopted 


man.  Dr.  C.  T,  Beke,  in  tin  anticipated  him  as  to  tbe  general 
(iiuMionoflheon»oo'dieE«odus(»ee  Exodus,  I  4i  Mos&s 
I «).  lliough  noticed  [n  due  lime  by  Ewald,  the  leading  OT 
scholar  of  the  day,  the  sugge>jion  produced  no  impression  upon 
criliLism.  Inlemal  evidence  was  not  enough  \  aicbfeological 
data  were  neceiury  10  complete  the  proof,  or  at  any  rale  to 

■  According  lolhe  viewpropDsed  hettand  in tTT/.^ii^.. Gen. 
lOij/shouldran  thus  ton  i«.  to-ia  see  Nihxod)— 'Ami  Misrim 
be^al  Caimelitei,and  Meoniles,  and  llaalalhiles,  and  Tappu- 
bites,  aih)  ZaicphoIhiteSi  and  Ziklagilet,  and  ReholAihiies, 
from  whence  came  forth  the  PeSHm  [to  fight  with  David  J  ep 
lS.21  ie-i>j.'  A11thaeanplacesinS.Ju£ihoronilsborder: 
the  subsiitudon  of  * Rehobothites '  for   'C^phtorim'  and  of 

'  See  Ihe  cogent  argument  of  Wi..  Mmrii  (1896),  i/.  ft 
should  be  noted  (hat  Am.  I  lo  corresponds  with  B9  where  the 
'palaces'  or  'fontessea'  la  the  land  of  n-mo  are  mentioned. 
The  writer  assumes  dull  the  caincal  of  Mujri  was  called  1x0. 


SeeA 


f.19- 


'<I11-X1 7i()sboukl  probably  be '  O  Mi^ur ' 
(ITO):  N.Arabia  is  meaU.  'Pbilislia-fnF^!)  should  perhaps 
be  'Zarephalh.  a  place  and  district  which  were  reckoned  to  the 
N.  AralHan  Mu^    See  ZAiiKrH:tTii. 


vGoogle 
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above  from  Winckler,  In  Tacl.  in  a  MinKan  inscriplion 
(Hal.  535}  we  find  Ihe  letms  Misran  and  al-Misr  used 
indiffcrenily  for  ihe  same  N,  Arabian  region  (Wi.  AOF 
337).  See  especially  Winckler.  •  Mufri,  Milu^^a. 
Ata'ta.'  I.  and  II.  in  ihe  MfG.  1S98.  Il  should  be 
noticed  in  conneciionwilh  Ihis  subject  (i)lhat  there  are 
leiliiat  phenomena^too  many  lo  he  mentioned  here^ 
which  strongly  favour  the  theory  that  c~«o  is  often 
WTODgly  pointed  cniD :  (1)  Ihal  historical  results  are 
appearing  which  dear  up  various  obscure  paris  of  the 
Hebrew  historical  tradition;  and  (3)  Ihal  iheie  are 
other  ethnics  and  place-names  which  have  been  mis- 
read in  certain  contexlSt  and  which,  if  correctly  restored, 
illustrate  and  confirm  Ihe  view  here  given  respecting 
D-ta:.  among  which  may  be  especially  mentioned  nmo 
for  -axa  (see  Moab.  iii. ).  03t>  ibr  0F9  (see  Shechem, 
andSHECHEM.  TowEh  of),  poffforp^v,  c'WorJerah- 
meel,  Jerahmeelim  (see  JERAHHEEL,  MosES,  %  6  /.), 
pnan.  n-ia,  and  ',to  for  nh'irn,  'rn^rrii  (see  Rehoboth), 
tWM  for  -H^l  (see  Geshur,  a],  nrin  for  cng  (see 
Sisera),  etc.     It  is  not  necessary  to  accept  all  these 

o(  "iiip  (-WO?)  and  cnas ;  but  il  is  needful  to  see  that 
the  foundations  of  Israelite  history  have  to  be  re- 
examined, and  to  realise  that  we  have  now  fully  passed 
the  stage  of  merely  speculative  inquiry,  and  are  reaching 
or  have  reached  that  of  well-assured  methodical  investi- 
gation. If  our  general  theory  is  sound,  nothing  indeed 
is  stranger  than  the  r^ularily  with  which  scribes  make 
their  mistakes,  and  editors,  under  Ihe  influence  of  his- 
torical theory,  their  conjeclural 

Tht  followine  illunnlivg  puugi 
Klktive  la  the  N.  ArabiAil  Muui  u 
fiDoi  Schrader,  KA  TVI  :— 

I.  p.  389,  /,  ti.     &UTani  mil  Muirii  (be  kings  of  Hi^ur 

™'p.  asjrr^^laid  Wi^^()^i.'*£-'yfnuniiofGamlI« 
to  mSt  Mutri.  Cp  39f,  f.;  the  •anx  ^invnn  joini  Sab-'i 
who  I>  called  •Iltaiuiu  (or  lurUinnii)  mat  Musri,  on  which  (C 
WL    AOl-\.tt/.        Bolh     tOCelbor    m=r,rh    iionin.1    S!.™^    . 

Raphia.    In  /.  ^  of  the  second  ioK 


d  Kui,  are  lakeo 


Arabiaii 
Y™«n;-«ho 


I  iSSi^Phaiaoh, 
lioned  with  ■  N. 

'.  b /.\  cp  Wi.  97.     Saiflon  advancn  Hniiut 
Aees  'ana  ili  mit  Musuri  fia  w-J>t  mftl  Miluhha 


MXbW-iiT,. 

..«.K.iie 

L  17;  )ar mat  Mu}uri  menlioncd  b 
«Kl.ilelul.ha-f.r.,  the  N.  Arabian 

^" 

iiKludii>s.uWi.c« 

tend.,  the  knds  of  Muni  and  Ku>. 

5.  A  fngmenl  (Rib.  =8,)  of  Eur-buddon'.  Annals  (W 

AOF 

iLr>7  f.\    '  Ewr-haddon,  king  of  A»ur 

iaUtaiiak  at  Babylon 

.  .  ,  Kiu,  whither 

ihi-sx 

>]  had 

•^£:r, 

»t  come  4:k.  .  . 

do  not 

bylhede»niptionw 

icb  Esar-haddo 

■iS 

in  ■  fr^Bmeiu  of  h 
I,4JK  ;  eg  Wi.  r- 

Annals  (Budge,  HM.  qf  E«i'-I> 
<■'■  97/>.  in  wbicb  the  king,  spea 

S£?TbrS'T 

land  of  Melohha  1  set 

■pedilioi.)  .  .  .  fm 

r  kajJm  of  gro 

journey  oT  two  day 

,^n.ke>  twilh)  tw 

heads  ...  of 

death, 

Slil-S'iH-r 

;  .  .  .  gliell,',  of 

lords  winged 

t)..: 

be  Eod  Meiadacb,  the  gnai  lord  (id  my)  help  c 

<  life  of  my  army.*    This  passage,  indeed,  is  01  jiiusirauve 

due,  not  only  for  ihe  frequent  reUtion  to  Kui  just  quoted,  but 

jkiAH  [RooKl,  1 11)  really  lefers  to  the  Higbl  oi  Hanunu  of 
ataioPir'ukinfoflhe  N.Arabian  Mu^    The  Assyrian  and 


former,  (hat  Csar-hadd< 
•apreinacy  of  Assyria- 
i.  Esar-haddon  s  ace 
The  phnue  '  which  (is  < 


«ugbl  ta  bring  all  Arabia  under  the 

I  of  his  lenlb  campaign  (Budge,  1  if  X 
rd)  in  the  lanfcuage  of  the  men  of  Ihe 

._ J...    _ui  hardly  refer,  as  Budge  thought  in 

18&1,  to  Ethiopia  and  ^ypl.    I'he  order  of  the  names  would 
have  been  the  reverse.     .So  Winckler,  Muni  [L,  >,  who  gives 

■IZZAH  (np:  9  33  n.},  one  of  the  four  -sons'  of 
Reuel  b.  Esau:  Gen.34u'7  i  Ch.ljj  (in  Gen.  mOZC. 
but  MOZil  [D]  in  v.  .7  :  in  Ch.  omOI€  [B],  mox«  t-*]. 
M&ZE  [I'D-     See  Edom,  and  cp  Genealogies  i. ,  §  7, 
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MNASON  (mnacion  [Ti.  WH]),  a  man  of  Cyprus. 

and  'an  old  disciple.'  in  whose  house  in  Jerusalem  Paul 
lodged  on  the  occasion  of  his  last  recorded  visit  lo  that 
city  (Acts  21 16),  the  apostle  and  his  party  having  been 
conducted  thither  by  the  friends  from  CEesarea. 

In  EV  Mnason  is  reprcemed  as  having  eccompanied  the 
party  from  Cfesarea-,  but  aywrfi  irap'»  ttvta^utv  UvAjruvi 
T._n  ought  rather  to  be  re-olved  intoly.  .fibt  Hnis.  :»  {'»'- 

with  whom  we  should  lod^ie.'  DSyr.  p.  marg.  furayeiTrT  jt.r.A. 
reads  AS  follows;  o^ret  Uiry^^r^^M*  wfi^th  ttv*v9imtv.  au 

l"*^  ipvii-.  .«<:8.r  Ihirm  ■!«»"» 
(Tisch.  irittiir)  Tt  iiiit  irrfuHH  ol  iUl^ 
idm^ntobavebeen™"-^- ^ 


>4^ 


IT^f, 


n  C«sflTea  and   Jeri 


Vendi  (aj  (&e.  jiBwX  remoiks,  it  b  no«  easy  to  see  how  sudi 


difficully  ea 


in  Jen 


dhvtt 


«maybeea«lye.plai. 


Ill  did 


injoetured  to  have  been  a  Hellenist  and 
to  have  belonged  lo  lh.it  circle  of  the  (Hellenistic) 
'  brethren  '  by  whom  Paul  was  received  gladly  the  day 
before  he  pi«enied  himself  to  James  and  the  (Judaislic) 
elders(i'.  17/.).  The  designation  ■  old  disciple '  (d();}(aiDt 
fiaffTjHit)  is  perhaps  to  be  associated  with  ihe  '  at  the 
beginning'  {/v  dpxBl*>f  Aclsllis  ;  he  may  have  been 
one  of  Ihe  men  of  Cyprus  who  were  driven  from 
Jerusalem  by  the  persecution  after  the  death  of  Stephen, 
and  may  have  been  first  introduced  10  I'aul  at  Antioch. 


UOAB 


es(ig). 


People  (I  7). 
RoaJtMB). 
The  exact  form  of  the  n 
3(nD.  Geo.  19)7.  and  i 
1.  Nuna  and  f^' '   ' 


Neighbours  (1 10). 
History  (I  „/:% 
Moab  and  Israel  (I,,). 
Moie  OT  teff.  (|  i,). 
is  lolerably certain:  Heb. 
limes  (ace.  10  BDB).  once 

iAB[e]iTic ;  Ass.  Afu-- 


also  -t/a-'- 

""  -a-ai  (Schr.  XA  T  140,  357,  355  and 

Glossary;  Del.  Par.  ii)^  f.\.  Ml  SKO.  The  ety- 
mology offered  in  Gen.  IS]?  is  hardly  sufficient  proof 
that  Mo'ab  was  ever  slurred  10  Me'ab.  though  such 
change  was  possible  (Nestle,  SI.  Kr..  1891.  p.  573). 
The  etymology  in  question  is  given  in  Ihe  Greek  of  Gen. 
1B3J,  X^yowra  Ik  toB  «uf/x(>  yjiV,  which  Ball  (SBOT) 
adds  to  the  MT;  ■3kd  itiiS      Neither  this  derivation. 

Thii. )  can  be  the  real  one.  The  form  seems  particip.^l. 
and  the  Heb.  3k'.  '10  desire,'  has  been  suggesled.  as  if 
Moab— 'the  desirable'  land  or  people.  It  is  more 
in  accordance  with  what  we  know  of  the  Moaliite 
tongue  to  seek  for  Ihe  root  in  /\rabic,  where,  however. 
■        -  ;ted  with 


shame  ■ 
To  tl 


orifpiuil 


and  principal  object  of  1 
(t.g..  Bennett  in  H.ist.  BD  Zvi)  lake  this  lo  have  been 
the  land.  The  Hebrew  evidenoe,  however,  ralher  points 
lo  the  people. 

It  is  inileed  doubtful  whether  in  any  OT  passage 
■Moab'  by  itself  means  the  land.  BUIli.v.  cites  Nu. 
21 11  as  a  passage  where  Ihe  land  is  meant ;  but  in  v.  .j 
Moab  is  parallel  to  the  geniilic  Amorile  :  in  t'.  ij  also 
it  is  the  people.  'Mo.ab'  is  not  necessarily  the  land 
evenin  Judg,  3=9,  nor  in  Am.  2i/,  nor  7i-ph.  29  (p.-u-- 
allet  to  AmmonUus) :   and  everywhere  else  the  people 


p,;T„:  and^^hatsUlarly^n^I 


I4}/I  andDL  passages  in  siher  books,  eg.,  Judg.  II 
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.,L,ooglc 


MOAB 

inP(Di.8l45):  SKiomr,  *wniio.yofMo»b'E(rNiLSI«j); 
'D-Tc-in  f  «;ti^Mj5).nd  it.  Rmh  I ./ 6*  Ss  *3.     0.W 

PCJoJi.lSiois^JOB);  probably  »1h.|^t^(i  Ch.  ii4,cp//G 
543)  from  ihc  same  raol  :  3B10  IDTO,  '  *ild=m™  of  M.'  (Dl- 
SB)=niZ^  'd<  '  witderne»  of  Kcdemoth'  or  'ihecaslem  parts' 
(Di.ii6):  3NUnt3'itr, 'Uc|>pe>of  M.,'thep9njo<'<hc  Anbob 
opposiic  Jcrkbo  on  'ihi  E.  of  Jordan  ;  always  in  P  (Nu.  32  i 
:ii)36]  SI  13  33  5a  8013  Di.Uidi  Joih.  tSji);!  -n^  nf,  'the 
land  of  Jn'oBT,'  ji  UMd  by  JE  (Nu.  SS  i)  for  the  bulk  'of  ihe 
country;  and  in  Enk.tSg  wc  6n(I  3KtD  i};^  'shoulder  of 
ining  the  ridge  above  ihe  Dead 


The  I 


t>f  Ihe  I 


>f  Moa 


are  well 
callyno 


ddiiied  except  in  Ihc  N., 
»   n«...rf.riu    frotnler.      To  the  E.  lies  ine  rtraoian 

arable  land,  on  which  men  may  settle,  and  Ihe  teal 
desert  suilaUe  only  for  □omads.  is  indelerminale.  As 
the  ruins  of  towns,  hoivever,  nil  cease  before  Ihe  Hnjj 
(Mecca  pilgrimage)  road  is  reached,  and  as  very  few  of 
the  vadies  rise  farther  E. .  Ihe  road  may  be  taken  as  a 
convenlional  boundary  in  Ihat  direction.  On  Ihe  S. ,  Is. 
15j  gives  the  o'aijn  ^m('torrent  valley  of  the  Poplars' ; 
see  Arabak  [Briok])  as  the  frontier ;  (his  is  probjibty 
Ihe  long  Wady  el  Hasy  (or  Hesi  or  Hessi  of  Ihe  PEK 
reduced  map,  or  el-Ahsa  of  sonic  Iravellers),  running  up 
Sli.  from  Ihe  south  end  of  Ihe  Dead  Sea,  and  described 
by  Doughty  {■^r.  Dis.  I96)  as  dividing  the  uplands  of 
Moab  from  those  of  Edom  (the  dSih  laio,  '  wilderness  of 
E..'  3  K,  SB}.  On  Ihe  W.  Ihc  boundary  vras  the  Dead 
Sea  and  Ihe  Jordan.    On  the  N.  and  N£  lay  Ihe  terri lory 


D  forn- 


When 


a  boundary, 
political  frontier  lay  so  far  N.  il  probablytook  a  diagonal 
■jn,  running  SE.  fron    '  "  "   ' 


W. 


w  called 


Moabile  towns  identifiable  at  any  distance  lo  the  N.  of 
W.  Hesbitn  (but  see  under  Ammon  and  Jazeh).  With- 
in these  boundaries,  measuring  from  Ihe  W.  Nimrin  on 
Ihe  N.  to  the  W.  el-Hasy  on  the  S.  and  from  Ihe  Dead 
Sea  coasi  on  Ihe  W.  10  Ihe  I^Iajj  road  on  the  E. .  we  gel 

ulmosi  length  of  Moab  may  have  been  rather  under 
than  over  50  m. ;  of  the  breadth,  not  more  than  two- 

The  bulk  of  Ihis  lerritory  consists  of  high  Ubleland 
on  mucli  the  same  level  as  the  great  deserts  10  Ihe  E. 

S  CbUMtor  of  iM^'l^^oken  by  several  wide,  deep, 
ofrJSiS^  ="''  P'«'P'"»'s™"°"sacrossthegreater 
■  pariof  ilsbreadlh,  andbymanyshoner, 

but  as  abrupt,  glens  immediately  above  the  Dead  Sea.* 
In  other  words,  Moab  is  but  the  cracked  and  gaping 
edge  of  the  greal  Arabian  plateau.  The  elevation  is 
from  3300  to  3300  above  the  Mediterranean,  or  from 
3600  lo  4600  above  the  Dead  Sea  ;*  rising  slowly  from 


N.  1 


uiblE  that  in  documtnln  uicd  by  (he  orii 
"«i"^  woll.%nd  'ihai't^^'E. 


phicfll  difficuiliei  which  Ihis  work  proenta  ar«  largely  owin^^  to 
*h!<.    t£..^«n^t>l  >rrE.-tcflanlliepbce'nainefl,uid  Wandehinos- 


See  special  arllclcfl  on 
-\  BUS '  Moab '  nay  often  ha^  _  _ 
Mii^i;  w.  M1.-.1M,  I  .»),  ar 
corWecl      —  -  -'      ■ 


lMiHUt(ll 

lh.Af»b  IT 


HI  of 'AiAb-n 

tolluig  plain,  now  p: 
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*  The  PEF  Survey  Msp«  Ki'e  the  followinK  hei^hli  from  N. 
lo  S.  Elealeh  3064  (on  a  height  above  ifae  surrounding  pUteau). 
HoMion  1964,  Ml  Nebo 9«43(rBlbErbelowlhe plateau),  Medeba 
0380  <?);  other  neighbouring  ligure^ate  3600,3700,  9800;  Kerak 
is  3113,  Moteb  iSoo,  Jafar  4114(7).  The  figurei  on  Ihe  Majj 
laul  Irom  N.  lo  S.  lun  9400, 1700,  950a,  1900. 
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basalt,  many  of  I 
fountains.  The  rainfall  is  -fair'  (Wilson,  PEFQ, 
1899,  p.  309),  'the  climate  colder  Ihan  IhnI  of  W. 
Palestine,  and  snowstorms 'are  noi  uncommon  in  winter 
and  spring,  and  then  the  easterly  winds  are  veiy  cold. 
The  summer  is  hul,  bul  Ibe  nights  cool '  \ihid.  |. 
Seen  from  Wotem  Paktline.  with  the  Dead  Sea  between, 

MOjib  or  Anion  offers  the  widest  gap.  Seen  from  the  Jordan 
valley,  Ihe  ranjte  of 'AlMrim  breaks  up  into  what  seem  tepaiate 
mounlains,  rising  from  the  Dead  Sea  by  slope  and  precipice  10 

very  liille  higher  than  they,  its  long  western  ridge  (already  re- 
ferred to),  from  which  Ihe  plateau  slopes  very  gently  10  Ibe  dden. 
The  general  exposure  of  the  plateau  is  thus  eastwards 
and  10  Ihe  deserl ;  the  slight  western  ridge  shuts  out 
Ihe  view  to  the  W.  From  the  similar  geologj-.  Ihe 
scenery  of  Ihe  plaleau  is  \-ery  like  thai  of  the  hill-counliy 
of  Judiea.  In  mosi  localilies  one  would  nol  know  Ihe 
difference,  except  that  in  Judah  Ihe  inhabitant  always 
feels  Ihe  great  gulf  lying  to  Ihe  E.  and  isolating  the  land 
from  Ihe  rest  of  Asia  ;  whilst  from  Moab  the  open  desert 
rolls  eastward  without  trench  or  bulwark  between.  This 
fact  is  pregnant  with  much  of  the  distinction  between 


Ihe  hi 


:s  of  Ih 


b  you  11. 


ilh  Arabia ;  bul  U'cstern  Palestine 
belongs  lo  the  Leiant. 

The  limestone  soil  of  Moab.  though  often  shallow. 
slony,  and  broken  by  ridges  and  scalps  of  rock,  is 
extremely  fertile,  and  produces,  without  artificial  addi- 
tions, large  crops  of  wheal.  Every  traveller  luis  been 
impressed  with  this.  Visiting  il  in  March,  Bliss  calls 
ll  'ihe  green  plateau'  {PEFQ.  1895,  p.  aoj) ;  even  in 
July  (iB90<  when  Ihe  present  writer  was  there.  I 


aunt  of 
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grass  was  considerable  and  the  still  un 
fields  were  heavily  laden  with  corn.  In  Ihe  town  ot 
Kerak,  Doughty  says  {Ar.  Da.  I91,  cp  19/)  thai  grain 
'  is  almost  as  Ihe  sand.'  \^'hc^e  there  is  no  cultivation 
Ihe  high  healthy  moors  are  tolerably  covered  with  rich 
aromatic  pasture  and  scattered  hushes  of  '  relem '  or 
broom  ;  and  in  Ihe  hollows,  upon  Ihe  non-porous  lime- 
stone. Ihe  grass  grows  high  and  thick  {ii.  07).  and  even 
the  surrounding  slopes  are  in  spring  '  staidly  green ' 
(Bliss,  op.  cil.  313).  ^\'ilh  the  nomadic  character  of  so 
many  of  the  present  population,  there  are  few  vineyards 
(only  about  Kerak) :  but  the  English  sur^■e)■  discovered 
many  ancient  winepresses,  especially  about  Heshbon 
and  about  !^ibnlah  in  Ihe  Jordan  valley.  The  plaleau 
itself  is  almost  absolutely  treeless.*  and  the  slopes  to- 
wards the  Jordan  valley  bear  little  more  than  thorns 
and  thistles ;  but  in  the  well-watered  caftons  there  is 
much  bush,  tamarisks  are  frequent,  and  especially  long 
lovely  groves  of  oleander ;  in  places  nishes  and  ferns 
grow  luxuriantly.  Consequently  there  is  a  wealth  of 
bird-life  (Tristram.  Land  of  Moot);  wolves,  jackals. 
hyaenas,  gaielles,  wild  cows,  and  the  itdtn  or  ibex  are 

■  Cp  Conder.  Append.  A  to  PEFM,  Hillt  and  Moah; 
Wilson,  PEtQ.  1809,  p.  30;. 

a  In  Feb.  iBaS  llriinnow  was  delai-ed  by  deep  snow  In  Ibe 
BelM;  iiinpi',  iSog,  !>.  u\ 

Jabbok:  heti  the  only  wood  is  Ihe'  Hiish  el.'Amili'eh.  See 
PEFSjtrDfy.  K-Pal-,  lOQ,  cp  group  of  fin  at  es-SinObarAt,  i.t-, 
•the  Fir. '(^.i.™).    ">'•'•'' 
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atl  found  {Htlk  and Meai.  is:/).  Bees  abound,  and 
Ibere  is  considerable  cultivation  of  honey. 

The  principal  valleys  with  watercoursea  and  interven- 
ir  headlands  are  the  following,  beginning 
,_  from  the  N.  First,  there  are  a  dozen 
more  short  watercourses  (of  which 
e  longest  is  hardly  i6  m.)  blliug 
rapidly  from  the  surface  level  of  the  hard  limestone, 
1500  fl.  above  the  Mediterranean,  by  more  or  less 
narrow  glens,  almost  straight  into  the  Jordan  valley 
and  Dead  Sea,  1190  ft.  below  the  Mediterranean.  They 
contain  shallow  burns  or  brocte  of  water.  The  chief 
are  the  WKdies  Nimrln.  Kefrein.  Kuseib,  Hesb^n, 
"Aytln  MOsft,  el-Jideid,  el-Meshabbeh.  'Ain  IjlesbAn  (see 
HesHBON)  is  about  500  ft.  betow  ihe  village  of  thai 
name,  and  gives  binh  to  a  considerable  stream  of  pure 
water  in  a  valley  with  many  gardens  and  some  ancient 
nini.  The  headland  between  Wady  tjesbSn  and  W. 
'AyOn  Mila£.el-Meiukkar.  isprobably  the  biblical  Beth- 
PEOR  {q.v.i  -njiB  probably  =  •  gorge'  or  'pasa').  The 
next  headland,  that  10  the  S.  of  the  W.  'Ay&n  Mtls£, 
alill  bears  Ihe  name  NebS,  and  may  [as  the  text  stands] 
confidently  be  identified  with  the  Ml.  Nebo  of  P,  for 
which  E  and  D  give  'the  Pisgah"  (see  HG.  563/; 
but  cp  Nebo,  Mount).  The  Ashdoth  Pisoah  are 
Ihe  barren  terraces  and  sleep  slopes,  covered  with  thistles 
only,  which  fall  down  into  the  W,  'AvQn  MOsS,  and  Ihe 
Seil  el-Hety  or  W.  Jideid.  The  W.  Ayfln  MQsi  would 
Iherefore  be  the  '  glen '  of  Nu.  21  m ;  Ihou^  some  prefer 
for  this  the  W.  HesbOn.  The  headland  K.  of  W. 
Meshabbeh  is  taken  by  Conder  and  others  to  be  Beth- 
peor ;  behind  it  on  Ihe  plateau  is  Ml'ln.  probablf 
Baalue'on. 

Afier  this  series  of  short  watercourses  and  intervening 
headlands  we  have  the  three  large  caiiona,  which,  with 

'  desert  itself.  At  first  broad,  shallow 
■•—"•—  basins,  they  slowly  shelve  westward, 
narrowing  as  they  deepen  to  some  thousands  of  feet 
below  Ihe  level  of  the  plateau  ;  with  colossal  cliffs  and, 
in  some  places  before  they  reach  their  mouths  on  Ihe 
£)ead  Sea  coasl.  narrow  ravines,  almost  impassable. 

The  first  of  these  great  trenches  is  Ihe  Wady  Zerkl 
Ma'in.  with  sources  so  far  N,  as  the  southern  side  of 
Ihe  watenhed  from  the  'AmmAn,  in  Ammonite  territory, 
and  draining  Ihe  whole  of  Ihe  northern  plateau.  The 
higher  elevation  of  the  plateau  lo  ihe  S.  prevents  any 
but  the  most  meagre  of  tributaries  from  that  direction. 
Ten  miles  from  the  Dead  Sea  Ihe  W,  Zerka  Ma'fn  is 
nearly  a  m.  wide  from  lip  to  lip  and  1400  fL  deep. 
The  whole  of  Ihe  stream  in  the  Wady  (not  merely 
the  hoi  wells  upon  it)  Hppear  to  be  the  KaXXi,)^, 
Callirrhoe,  of  Josephus  (Ant.  ivii.  6s  ;  BJ  i.  885)  and 
Pliny  [NHvAin]- 

JoHphui  pluxi  'down  upon  it '  (xar^  tbc  hot  lulhl  to  which 
Herod  wiu  canitd.l    £/vii.Sj   mmi  to  dncHbe  l)i<  ume 
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n  Ifae  headland  10  Ihe  S 


.  Zii^  Mi'in)  under  the 
mn  one  nu/  perhipi  tecog- 
'    '        he  name  u '  BuTu 


mmiow  Bunl^ R.  l^!w.%r Medebi).  "now il  m.  fnCihe 
iDOUlb  of  Ihe  W.  ZeiVI  Main,  and  due  N.  from  Mkiur   there 
""'■""     -"--'■-   -  laiseand  some  umaller,  of  which  Ihcboilesl 
f  of  dlniil    140'   F.   wilh  Hrong  dqx>dlK  of 


X  wells  r  four  larat 


tilei  a.aa  pDitery  have  heen  discovered  (»ee  Seeltei 
Ijje/:,  liby  «jd  Manglu,  Tnnih,  m/..  Triura 
Conder,  ffrik  and  Maai,  145,  149).  The  ideniiiy  1 
Zer^l  Main  >iih  Callirrhoe  is  ihertTore  toleiabh 
Conder  luggeitt  the  sunc  Wady  and  stream  ai  lh( 


Calliirhoe  as  refeiring  (a  Ihe  haihi  i-o  Robinson.  PM^i.  Ciog. 
164),  and  wonder  why  Jo«phuB  deKribea  iMem  as  flowing  into 
Ihe  tW  Sea.  Thi.  remo^t  any  le»«on  for  finding  H%i«l'i 
Balhs  at  e>-Sara  (Zarah)  fanber  10  Ihe  S.,  ai  Dechenc  propoiu 
todo(ZZl/'l'7t9t.^). 
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'AlEflrUt  (c.  40CD  n./\    WKK   niAKUin.       jii   ufi>  ujiiijn.iiuri  wv 

may  refer  to  Buhl'i  luggeiiion  iPal.  134)  as  lo  1h«  ^fn  in  of 
JcBh.lSi9(ieeZAitaTH4HAHAi(:  cp\Zinb,fEFSiint)','i9% 
The  ne«t  cafton  southwards  is  Ihe  Wfidy  Mojib,  the 
biblical  Aknon,  The  main  branch  starling  in  the 
wilderness  of  Kedemoth  [f.v.]  receives  its  first  con- 
siderable  conlribution  of  water  from  the  Ria  el-M£ijib, 
a  fountainhead  some  5  m.  W.  of  Ihe  l^jajj  road.  The 
stream  after  running  through  a  shallow  depression  falls 
in  a  cascade  over  30  ft.  high  into  a  valley,  which  deepens 
rapidly  (Buhl,  Pal.,  after  Langer's  Stiiiitricht  16/.). 
From  the  S,  it  is  met  by  a  wady,  in  which  three  have 
joined :  ihe  W.  es-SullSn,  the  ^^1  Le]{j)an,  with  their 
sources  not  far  from  Katrftneh  on  Ihe  yajj  "*ad.  and  a 
shorter  W.  Balu'a.  See  the  new  survey  (which  differ* 
from  previous  accounts)  by  B\\si.PEFQ.  1895,  pp.  ai;^, 
with  map.  p.  ao4.  Again,  about  4}  m.  from  the  mouth 
it  receives  from  Ihe  N.  Ihe  W.  Waleh  wiih  tributaries 
draining  the  phiteau  from  as  far  N.  as  Ihe  Kafal  el 
BelkH'  on  the  f^ajj  road.  In  biblical  limes  all  (or  al 
least  all  except  Ihe  last)  of  these  branches  appear  to 
have  borne  the  name  Amon :  cp  the  plural  phrase 
■vaUeys   of  Amon'    in    Nu.  2I14'   (on    w.  i,/.,    cp 

Vaheb). 

The  main  valley  where  it  Is  crossed  by  <ht  great  high  road  oT 
Moab  (about  B  or  o  m.  from  the  Dead  Sea)  ii  wme  aooo  fl.  deep, 
with  clilTs  which  have  Impceised  every  liaveller:   'the  cliff  of 

vallLs  iu  pnETupta  demenz.  satis  bornbilem  at  periculDtum.  qui 
'sHsque  usque  DuEic  Amonas  appelUlur '  (Jer.  OS,  j1rwM)i 
lurckhardl  and  Seeuen'i  Tr^i/t,  Doughty,  Ar,  Hit.,  and 
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proved  a  pdilical  boundary. 

On  the  arrival  of  Israel  ihe  Amon  separated  Ihe 
Amorites  from  Moab,  whom  the  former  had  driven  S. 
of  it  (Nu.21i,i  Judg.lli8).  It  is  also  given  as  ihe 
S.  limii  of  Reuben.  In  37  A.D.  it  appears  lo  have 
been  the  border  between  the  territories  of  Herod  and 
those  of  the  Nabaueans.  whom  Herod  bad  pushed  to  the 
a  of  11  (Jos.  All.  iviii.  6 1 ;  //C.  569).  Till  1893  the 
Amon  formed  Ihe  S.  boundary  of  the  Turkish  Mulaser- 
raflikof  the  Bel  ka  and  of  elTeetive  Turkish  rule  inE. 
Palestine  :  »  and  it  is  still  the  border  between  the  lands 
of  the  Keraki  and  Hamfideh  Aiabs  (Bliss,  ef.  iil.  ai6). 

The  third  great  cafion  across  Moab  starts  close  lo 
Katraneh  on  the  Hajj  road  as  the  WSdy'Ain  el-Franjy 
(perhaps  the  Biooli  Zkrbd*  of  Nu.  £1 11/),  and  then,  as 
the  W.  Kerak.  winds  a  narrow  aod  deep  ravine  past 
Kecak  (jusi  before  il  leaves  the  [daleau)  and  falls  into 
the  Deed  Sea  N.  of  Ihe  LisSn  peninsula.  By  Kerak 
there  is  cultivation  of  olives,  figs,  pomegranates,  and 
some  vines.  Between  the  Wadies  Mdjib  and  Kerak 
are  two  short  glens  with  (watercounes  W.  el-^arrah 
arvd  W.  Beni  (Hamid  or)  Hammfid ;  somewhere  here 
was  Ihe  ascent  of  Luhith.  S.  of  the  MOjib  Ihe  Jebel 
Shihdn  rises  above  the  plateau  lo  a  height  of  about 
3000  ft     Between  the  Wfidies  Kerak  and  d-^lasy  (or 

1  In  V.  13  the  Amon  crossed  by  Israel  is  described  n 
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AhsS)  are  several  shorter  walercourses.  of  which  the 
most  imporlant  areW.  el-Kuneiyeh  (?)  and  W.  NumSre. 
the  laller  held  by  many  to  be  Ihe  Waters  of  Nimkiu 
(l5.156jer.48j,). 

Along  wiih  Ihis  great  plateau,  Ihe  people  of  Moab 
at  cerlaiB  periods  in  Iheir  history  held,  and  gave  their 
K  VinaMtj,  ""'"*  '°-  '*'"  I""  "^  '*'*  Jordan 
««!+)  n  B/  ™"^  immedialety  below  its  northern 
portum  M  section— i.r.,  opposite  to  Jericho  on 
Jordan  VaUey.  ^^  ^_  „,  ^;  J"^  ^his  is  what  P 
calls  the  '  Arboth  Moab'  (see  above,  gi).  The  name 
Moab  does  not  appear  here  before  P  ;  yet  earlier  con- 
quests of  Ihe  eastern  Jordan  valley  by  Moab  are  not 
only  asserted  by  presumably  ancient  narratives  {i-e-, 
Judg.Sia-30;  see  Moore's  commenlary),  bul  were  at 
all  limes  exlremely  probable  from  the  geographical 
relalions  of  the  Jordan  valley  to  the  Mcabile  plateau. 
The  long  level  stretch  just  lo  the  N.  of  the  Dead  Sea 
and  E,  of  Jordan  lies  as  much  at  the  mercy  of  the 
occupants  of  the  tableland  above  it  as  the  opposite 
plains  of  Jericho  lie  open  to  Ihe  bighlanders  of  Judsa 
and  Ephraim.  The  warmth  of  the  valley  makes  It  an 
attractive  refuge  from  Ihe  winter  wealher  of  the  plateau, 
where  according  to  an  Arabic  proverb  ■  the  cold  is 
always  at  home'  (//C  56).  Nor  is  Ihe  whole  district 
Kjbarrenaslhenames'ARABAH,  JEEHIMON,  and  Beth- 
JESHIMOTH  [fV.i'.]  would  seem  10  imply.  These  are 
terms  strictly  applicable  only  10  Ihe  iieigbourhood  of 
the  I>ead  Sea.  Farther  N.  there  are  many  streams, 
and  Ihe  soil  in  Ihe  warm  air  is  exceedingly  fertile. 
Irrigation  is  very  easy.  At  !be  preseni  day  the  Arabs 
of  Ihe  pbtteau  have  winter  camps  in  Ihe  valley ;  and  the 
'AdwSn  Iribe  cultivate  fields  upon  it  (as  Ihe  present 
writer  on  a  visit  in  1991  learned  through  the  absence 
from  the  camp  in  W.  HesUn  of  the  chief  'Ah  DhiSb, 
who  was  said  to  be  attending  to  his  harvests  in  the 
Ghor).  Then  the  Jordan  with  its  few  and  difficult 
fords  opposite  Jericho  forms  a  frontier,  which  ils  more 
passable  slrelches  farther  up,  opposite  Ephraim.  cannot 
provide.  Consequently,  even  when  Israel  crossing  Ihe 
laller  held  Gilead,  it  was  quite  possible  for  Moab  to 
hold  the  part  of  Ihe  valley  opposite  Jericho.  In  every 
way  this  belongs  to  the  tableland  above  it.  Similarly 
Moab  must  have  held  tlie  well-watered  and  fertile  land 
at  Ihe  S.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  fertile  plaieau  (see  above,  %  3)  with  IIS  extensive 
pasture- lands,  and  ils  much  cullivaiion,  producing  com. 
-  n     _.  ..  _    vines,    and    many   fniii.lrees,   enjoyed 

T.  PopnlftUon.  ^  ^^p^„  ^,i„^,a„  ,g  3).  u'  '^^ 
therefore  able  to  sustain  an  abundant  population.  To 
Ihis  the  frequent  ruins  of  small  villages  and  not  a  few 
considerable  towns  slill  bear  leslimony.  For  the  mosl 
part  they  evidenily  date  from  Ihe  Roman  and  Byiantine 
periods.'  when  the  country  was  well  protected  from  Ihe 
desert  Arabs  by  forts  and  camps,  and  was  traversed  by 
well-made  roads  (§  B),  with  a  considerable  commerce. 
Under  native  kings,  or  when  held  by  Israel,  the  land  of 
Moab  cannot  have  been  quile  so  safe,  and  therefore 
hardly  so  thronged  :  still,  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in 
conceiving  of  the  populaiion  even  then  as  abundant. 
In  OT  limes  we  read  of  Ihe  '  cities  of  Moab ' ;  and  the 
people  are  pictured  in  multitudes  and  always  as  aggres- 
sive and  tumultuous  (-sons  of  tumult'  Nu.'24i7  [see 
Sheth],  cp  Is.  16/  Jer.  iSts). 

If  w.  were  suie  of  the  uut  charaiMt  of  Ihe  many  dolmcnj 
■nd  cromlechs  icuund  over  Ihe  MW.  of  the  pUtau  (Gander 
Tcckons  iDD  in  the  portiixi  he  unveyed)  we  mijht  add  thev  10 
the  proofs  of  ■  Urge  population  in  the  very  e»rlieM  period.  On 
the  olber  hand,  we  miul  keep  in  mind  Ihu  veiy  large  itrelchei 
of  Ihe  plaieau  rami  alwuyi  have  been  juitoral  wtib  few 
inhabilanli.    The  ligurB  on  the  Moabice  Stone  ore  puidlng: 

lahm  lons'isled  only  of  xto  men,  uken  "fiom  aj]  the  cluu  of 

The  dispoMlion  and  nalure  of  the  land  cannot  have 

been  without  effect  on   the  character  and  manner  of 

1  Cp  Brflofiow,  MDPV,  iS^,  p.  34. 
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life  of  the  inhalHtants.  So  templing  a  province,  10 
open  lo  ihe  desert,  must  always  have  had  a  large 
portion  of  its  poptilalion  in  various  stages  of  transition 
from  the  nomadic  and  pastoral  to  the  settled  and 
agricultural  conditions  of  life.  So  they  are  pictured 
throughout  history  and  so  they  are  lo-day.  "The  OT 
recognises  Moab  as  a  Semitic  people,  therefore  of 
nomadic  and  Arabian  origin,  who  had  settled  in  Ibeir 
land  shinnly  before  the  arrival  of  Isiael.'  It  mixes  up 
Moab  and  Midian  (Nu.  26).  From  the  fifth  century 
onwards  we  find  them  dispossessed  or  m'emin  by 
■Arabs'  and  '  Nabataeans.'  The  Roman  Empire — 1^ 
means  of  chains  of  forts  and  several  large  and  heavily 
fonified  castles  like  those  whose  ruins  are  now  called 
Lej(j)un,  Kasr  Bslifr,  and  perhaps  also  Mesheiia  (Bliss. 
FEFQ.  1B95.  with  plans  and  views) — kept  Ihe  nomads 
back  ;  and  hence  villages  and  cultivation  multiplied  in 
Roman  times  more  than  olher  periods.  Under  the 
nominal  government  of  Ihe  Turks  Ihe  bulwarks  gave 
way  ;  and  lo-day  we  find  ihe  pure  Arab  tribes  like  the 
'Anaieh  harassing  the  E.  border ;  whilst  within  it  other 
Arabs  like  the  'AdwSn  are  settling  to  Ihe  cultivation  of 
definite  lands.  Thus  there  must  have  been  many 
successive  deposits  on  the  broad  plateau  from  the 
restless   human    tides    of    Arabia.       This    may    partly 


Moab  by  Ihe  OT  (see  above).  The  story  of  the  origin 
of  the  nation  (Gen.  \%yiff.\  and  olher  passages  in  the 
OT  (Nu.25  Jer.  4Si6)  seem  lo  charge  them  with 
drunkenness  and  licentiousness.  We  have  seen  that 
Ihe  vine  was  extensively  cultivated,  and  in  the  portion  of 
Ihe  land  surve)'ed  by  Colonel  Conder's  parly  many 
winepresses  were  discovered  bolh  on  the  plateau 
(especially  about  el  -  Meshaklar  and  ^lesbfin  and  at 
SQniifi).  The  heat.  loo.  of  the  Jordan  valley  enervates 
and  demoralises  :  it  was  on  its  plains  that  Israel  gave 
way  10  the  impure  riles  of  Beih-peor.  Allogelher  we 
see  from  the  geography,  and  from  the  OT  pictures  of 
Moab.  a  wild  Arab  race  decadent  under  the  first 
temptations  of  vine-culture  and  a  relaxing  climate. 
The  main  lines  of  wayfaring  and  traffic  across  Moab 


h  the  same  ;   and  n 


r  Ihe 


a.  RoftdL  '^^  important  tracks  of  ancient  times  are 
»*•<'•■  sjiu  discernible.  From  the  fords  of  Jordan 
opposite  Jericho  (there  were  four  or  five,  all  diflicull) 
and  the  bridge  which  in  Roman  limes  (according  to  Ihe 
recently  discovered  Mosaic  map,  see  Medeba)  spanned 
Ihe  river  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  preseni  bridge, 
various  roads  crossed  the  Jordan  \'a11ey  to  Ihe  E.  and 
SE.      In  contrast  to  the  W.  coast  of  [he  Dead  Sea  Ihe 


™  for  a 


'.  ZeiVl  M*Tn ;  and  some  dlxan 

d  on  ihVpEF  iedu«d  Map  M  a  tc 
erranean   or   sbout    looo  h.    abovi 


rl   of  tl 


E    Dead    Sea.       [I 


One 


:o  Mucl 


'.et^di^ 


roads  from  the  Jordan  made  for  the 
slopes  and  passes  leading  lo  the  plateau.  One,  at 
preseni  much  frequented,  by  which  ihe  present  writer 
travelled,  climbs  the  ridge  of  RSs  Kuseib  and  then 
curves  S.  towards  Hesban.  Bul  there  are  tracks,  with 
remains  of  ancient  roads,"  apparently  Roman,  up  the 
W.  HesbSn.  from  which  a  raid  led  through  a  steep 
rock-culling  upon  HeshbSn  on  Ihe  edge  of  the  plateau. 
Another  ancient  track  passed  by  el-Meshakkar  (g  4)  on 
Heshbon  {PEFM  E.  PaL  151) ;  another  by  the  W. 
'AyQn  Musa  lo  Nebo  (?) :    and  another  by  W.  Jideid 


ie  W.  ZerkA  Mi'iu  then 


a  broad  shelf  before  the 


vGoogle 
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lo  Medeba  or  Ma'In.  The  nnme  of  (be  lower  sirelches 
of  the  lalwr  Wady  {Ghuweir,  '  Ihe  litlle  Gh6r'  or 
■chasm').  sugKCSIs  to  CoDder  (PEFM)  Ihe  Heb.  -nn. 
with  probabl}'  the  same  meaning,  and  iherefore  Ihe 
'ascent  of  Hobonaim  [f.v.]  (Is,  165  Jer.iSs)-'  Less 
plausible  is  the  same  explorer's  suggestion  of  T^'^t 
Heisah  or  el-Heithah  (a  glen  running  up  from  W. 
Jideid  upon  Nebo)  for  the  '  ascenl  of  Luhcth'  (ls.165 
Jer.48s). 

All  these  roads  from  the  Jordan  valley  struck  a  trunk 
Toad  runnings.,  along  Ihe  «  hole  extent  of  the  plateau  by 
Elealeh,  Heshbon,  and  Medeba,  across  the  W.  WAleh,  by 
Ihe  W.  of  Dibon  close  by  Kasr  el-Besheir,  across  Arnon, 
by  Rabbah  to  Kerak.  and  so  ultimately  across  Edom 
lo  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah.  lis  course  is  marked  by 
Roman  milestones,  many  still  in  situ,  and  other  ancient 
remains.  In  the  Wadies  Mojib  and  et-Hesi  'the 
gradients  were  laid  oal  with  great  skill '  (Sir  Ch.  Wilson. 
PEFQ.  1899,  p.  309).  A  branch  connected  this  road 
with  Ma'm  (Bliss.  PEFQ.  1895,  p.  313),  uhich  lies  to 
the  W.  of  it.  Other  branches  struck  N.  and  NW. 
from  Heshbon  lo  Rabbath-Ammor,  and  can  still  be 
Iraced  pastKh.  el-'Amriych,  and  lothe  NW.  of  Ummel- 
l^anSflsh  (PEF  red.  Map).  Other  branches  struck 
across  the  country  to  the  second  great  N.  and  S.  road 
along  the  borders  of  the  desert,  represented  to-day 
by  the  Hajj  road.*  Whibt  Ihe  remains  of  all  these 
ancient  roads  are  Roman,  dating  from  the  Antonines. 
Ihe  great  road-makers  in  Syria,  they  probably  represent 
still  older  lines  of  travel.  Whilst  the  western  trunk  road 
must  always  have  been  the  more  secure  from  the  nomad 
Arabs,  the  deep  canons  which  it  crosses  make  it  much 
Ibe  more  difficult.  The  line  of  Israel's  passage  N.  lay 
■long  Ihe  E  trunk  road  till  at  least  the  W.  Waleb  n-as 
passed,  when  it  turned  NE,  upon  Heshbon,  and  so 
down  either  the  W.  'Ayun  Musi  or  the  W.  HesbAn  to 
Ibe  Jordan  Valley  (see  HG  564)- 

Of  the  'cities  of  Monb'  we  have  first  of  alt  a  group 
in  the  Jordan  valley:  Beth-nimrah  \q.v.'\  at  Tell 
Beth-haran  [f.f.]  at  Telt- 
'   RSmeh :    both  of  which,  though  they  are 

\  „gn,|o[)(j  in  (he  qT  only  in  connectkm 

with  Ibe  Amoriles  and  Gad.  must  have  belonged  to 
Moab  at  many  periods  (cp  NiHRIM  of  Is.  156) :  Beth- 
JESHIUOTH  [^.f.Jal  Suweimeh;  HoRONAIM  [f.f.]  on 
one  of  the  passes  leading  up  lo  the  plateau  (see  above. 
{  8).  According  to  Eusebius  Beth-PEOK  [f-i'.]  lay 
between  Belh-nimrah  and  Beth-haran ;  but  see  above. 
I  4.  Sebam  or  SiBHAH  [j.f.}  is  placed  by  Conder 
{PEFM  aai)  at  Sflmia  in  the  W.  HesbSn,  a  m.  from 
Hesban. 

On  the  plateau  N.  of  W.  Zerka  Ma'fn  were  situated 
the  following  towns,  beginning  fnam  Ihe  N.  :  Elealeh. 
Heshbon,  Nebo,  Medeba,  Brth-meon.  These  are 
either  on  high  sites  on  the  promontories  and  considered 
as  sacred,  like  Nebo  and  Beih-meon.  or  on  mounds  by 
Ihe  main  road,  like  Elealeh,  Heshbon,  and  Medeba. 
Kb.  'Aba  Nalkeh  Merrill  identifies  with  the  '  Moabite 
town  ■  N^nXa  of  Ptolemy  ;  in  es-Samik.  a  lew  m.  E.  of 
Hesb&n,  some  see  Samaga,  taken  along  with  Medeba 
by  John  Hyrcanus(Jos.  yi«/.  xiii.  9  .).  Kefeir  el-Wusia 
and  Kefeu-  'AbO  SarbQl,  on  the  main  road,  must  have 
been  considerable  towns  in  Byiantine  times  and  perhaps 
earlier  (PEFM  E.  Pal.).  Kal'at  Zlia,  about  4  m. 
10  Ihe  W.  of  Ihe  Hajj  road,  was  a  military  post  of 
Ibe  Romans  [.Vol.  Dignit.).  On  Mashetu  or  Umm 
Shetta,  to  the  E  of  the  Hajj  road  see  Tristram  (Land 
If  j|/ofl*)and  Bliss  {PEFQ.  1895).  On  Kal'at  Belka, 
a  castle  on  the  Hajj  road,  see  Doughty  (Ar.  Des. 
1 .3  ■■>)• 

i  I<H.^»/..iir.  164m'nlioi«On>nM»s»lo*norMoBh. 

a  A  third  Roman  raui  N.  and  S.  appura  to  have  nin  from 
Ribbnth-AmmoTi  by  el-Kahf,  Umm  el.Walid,  Remeil,  Tfayyi, 
%^j  Bihir  and  RujQin  Riihan  lo  LcjiQn,  On  Ibii.  and  on  ihe 
Bne  of  rorti  proKcling  die  spiinn  lo  Ihe  E.  of  il,  and  on  iho 
RoiMn  rods  S.  of  Liijun,  Me  Brannow's  papen  in  MDPV, 
1898- iSw 
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1   and   (be  W.  Waleh 
lain  road  :  but  to  the  W. 

L    'Altarus],     KlKIATHAIK 


[j.&. ,    modem    KureiySI],   and   t 
MACH.CGUS  {q.v. .  and  cp  ZEktTH-SHAKAk). 

South  of  the  W.  Waleh  lav  DlBON  [^.r.].  the  modem 
Dhibfin  to  the  E.  of  the  miin  road,  on  which  fanher 
S.  are  Ihe  ruins  of  Ihe  Roman  castle,  now  called  IJasr 
el-Besheir.  Nonh-east  of  Dibon  isel-Jumeil.  identified 
by  some  with  Beth-gamUL  of  Jer.  48i]  :  cp  the  e1- 
Gamila  of  Idrisi  {ZDPV  8iaB).  Buhl,  however,  puis 
Beth-gamulS,  of  Arnon.  East  of  Dibon  (Bliss,  op.  cit., 
aay)  are  Ihe  important  ruins  of  Umm  er-Res.1s  reckoned 
by  some  to  be  Kedemoth  [f.i'.];  Jahaz  [q.v.]  (which 
Eusebius  places  between  Diton  and  Medebo)  must  also 
have  lain  about  here  ;  and  MefhAATH  (Josh,  13  iS  Jer. 
48ii),  according  10  Eus.  a  castle  on  the  edge  of  the 
desert.  Upon  (he  main  road  jusi  as  it  dips  into  the 
precipitous  W.  MOjib  lay  Aroer  [^.v.]. 

In  the  valley  of  Ihe  Arnon  there  appaietitly  lay  '  the 
city  in  (he  midst  of  (he  valley '  (Josh.  ISg) :  see  Ab. 

Of  the  siies  S.  of  the  Arnon  (he  following  lie  on  or 
near  (he  great  trunk-road.  On  Ihe  S.  edge  of  the  W. 
Mojib  are  the  ruins,  Mehfllel  el. Hajj,  which  Tristram 
and  others  propose  to  identify  with  Ah.  To  the  W.  of 
the  road  at  Ihe  foot  of  the  hill  called  Shihan  are  ruins  of 
the  same  name :  and  farther  S.  on  the  road  others  at 
Maimer.  Erihah,  Bcil  el.Karm.  called  also  Kasr 
Rabba  with  '  tanks  and  a  great  building  evidenily 
Roman'  (Irby  and  Mangles,  ch.  8),  and  Hemfmal 
with  a  tower,  Misde  (also  al  Mejdelcin.  west  of  the 
road).  Then  come  Ihe  more  considerable  remains  of 
Kabba(i».,  '  two  old  Roman  temples  and  some  tanks' 
but  no  trace  of  walls  ;  Brilnnow,  MDPV.  1895,  p.  71. 
notices  'a  kind  of  fonim ').  This  appears  to  be 
Rabbath(f./..chieftownof)Moab(se. 


Buhl 


at  Kerak.' 

is.     To  the 
with  Kerak, 


Greeks  gave  the  nan 

{Pal.  970)  thinks  it  possiDie  mai  we  nav 

and  KlR-MOAB  (see  Kir-hekes)  :  bul  Ki 

also  OS  KiR-HARESETH.  is  placed  by  n 

for  a   description  of  which  see  KiK-h 

proofs  of  Ihe  idenlificalion  of  Kir-hei: 

gix-en  there,  add  the  name  (hitherto  overiooKeo  in  inis 

connection)  of  Wady  Harasha  (with  a  ruin  Kasr  H.) 

which  is  applied,  according  (0  Brilnnow  (MDPV  1895. 

p.  68)  to  the  lower  part  of  Ihe  Wfidy  Kemk.     Some 

la  m.  E.  of  Kerak  lies  the  ruin  Lej(j)un.  for  the  exact 

orienlalion  of  which,  with  plans,  sec  Bliss.  PEFQ.  1895. 

South  of  Kerak  Eusebius  places  Eclaim  (q.v.\ 

and  with  comfteldi,' 


Indeed,  ihLi  diuiict  of  MoA 


lienl  for  Ihe  ( 


1'  (liby  and  Manglel.  cl 


of  Ih(  lint 
is  the  Tbo 


T.  May 


el-Moieh;  LKi. 
maafthc'Iliix 


IF'fWil* 


e  Ghfir 
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From  Kerak  a  Roman  road  led  SW.  inn 
(Brilnnow.  MDPV.  1895.  p.  68)  by  DerS'a 
Harasha^  (see  above) ;  and  on  this  flank  of  Moab  also 
not  a  few  remains  have  been  noted  by  travellers  (see 
.  and  cp  Tristram,  Land  ^  Moab,  57  ; 


]uhl.  i 


=7=)- 


e  of  Josephus  there  lay  al  the  S.  end  of 
theI>eadSeaatownZ«ipa(/J/iv.  84,1'.  f'.  fuHiiia.  etc.  |. 
In  OS  under  ^\a.  Eusebius  calls  il  inryupand  luapa,  and 
describes  it  as  lying  on  the  Dead  Sea,  with  a  garrison  : 
'the  balsam  and  palm  grow  by  it.'  It  is  Ihe  same, 
which  under  Ihe  name  Zughar,  Sughar,  or  Sukar  is 
mentioned  by  the  Arab  geographers  (Le  Strange,  Pal. 
undtr  Moslems,  a&ef.).  as  a  station  on  the  (rade  route 
from  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah  to  Jericho,  one  degree  of  lat. 
S.  of  Jericho.  They  describe  il  as  on  the  Dead  Sea, 
near  the  desert,  overhung  by  mountains,  near  el-Kerak, 


1  Boides  Irby  and  Mangles  (.TroB 
Hom«ein  in  P£FQ.  iM,  pp.  9).^,  • 


7/),  cp  A.   L. 
of  Hotooaim ' ;  but  bcc  |  8. 
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wilh  a  hoi  and  evil  climate :  the  people  thickset  and 
swarthy.  Tlie  Crusaders  knew  it  as  Segor  {Kbhrichl. 
Gesck.  Kotigr. /ens.  15,409,411;  seealso  ZZ)/'Ki4. 
the  Florentine  map)  but  called  it  Palnien  (Will,  of  Tyre. 
lOB  22 )o).  Villa  Palmarum,  and  Paumer,  It  is  curious 
that  Napoleon  should  menlion  the  place  under  its 
biblical  name  'at  the  extremity  oT  the  Dead  Sea  30 
leagues  from  Hebron,  15  from  Ketak'  {Guerre 
dOritnl.  Camp,  it ^gjfle  el  de  Syrie.  vol.  ii.  la/). 
Where  did  he  get  Ihis  informaiion  ?  Irby  and  Mangles 
{Travels,  isl  June,  1818)  plate  it  in  the  lower  pan  of 
the  W.  Kerak.  Clermont  Ganneau  [PF.FQ.  1886, 
p.  20)  proposes  a  site  near  (he  Tawahin  es-Soukh&r  in 
Ihe  GhOr  es-Safieh  ;  Kitchener  (PEFQ.  1884,  p-  216) 
found  many  ruins  oF  great  antiquity  under  the  name 
Kh.  Labrush.  See  also  Rebnd,  Paltil.  577,  957. 
and  Robinson,  BR6^Sff'  The  Arab  geographcn 
identify  it  with  the  Zoar  oif  Lot  and  this  is  accepted  by 
those  modem  authorities  who  place  Ihe  '  cities  of  (he 
plain'  at  the  S.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.     See  further 

Zoar,  SotioM.  o,  a.  s. 

Moab  and  Ammon  (children  of  Lot)  constitute  along 
wilh  Edom  and  Israel  (children  of  Isaac)  thai  group  of 
10  Tha  f (mr '°*"^    Hebrew    peoples    which    in    early 

g^rLll^  antiquity  had  issued  from  the  Syro- 
,  Arabian  wilderness,  and  settled  on  the 

P*"»"**-  border  of  the  cullivaled  Und  easlwani 
of  the  'greal  depression.'  According  lo  Genesis,  they 
bad  come  out  of  Mesopotamia,  and  so  were  precursors 
of  the  larger  wave  which  folkiwed  from  the  same 
quarter,  forming  the  most  southern  outpost  of  the 
Aramxan  immigration  into  the  lands  of  Canaan  and 
Heih  (see  Amorites,  Canaan,  Canaanites).  The 
aborigines  in  whose  lands  the  B'ne  Ammon  and  Moab 
and  the  B'ne  Israel  successively  settled  were  not 
extinguished  by  the  conquesi ;  they  even  exercised  a  far- 
reaching  influence  over  (heir  lords.  The  Moabi(es,  and 
doubtless  also  the  Ammonites  arMl  the  Edomites,  spoke 
the  language  o(  Canaan  as  well  as  the  Israelites.  They 
must  have  learned  it  from  the  Canaanites  in  the  land 
eastward  of  Jordan.  Our  knowledge  is  extremely 
imperfect  as  regards  other  departments  of  the  Cnnaanile 
influence  ;  but  in  religion  it  has  left  a  noticeable  trace 
In  the  cnllus  of  BaaL-pEoR  [i-v.).  which  was  carried 
on  in  Moabite  territory  but  w.is  certainly  of  Canaaniie 
origin.  The  special  god  of  Moab,  however,  was 
Chemosh.  Just  as  Israel  was  the  people  of  Yahw^, 
and  Ammon  the  people  of  Milcom.  Moab  was  Ihe 
people  of  Chemosh  (^1,  Nu.  21  if).  The  kingship  of 
Chemosh  was  regarded  as  thoroughly  national  and 
political  in  its  character,  but  did  not  on  that  account 
eiiclude  the  institution  of  a  human  king,  which  appeared 


1    Moa 


r  than 


e  of 


Moses  the  Moabites  bad   a  king,  and   Ihe 

was  even  then  old.     The  capitals  of  the  kingdom  were 

'Ar  Moab  and  Kir  Moab.  S.  from  Ihe  Arnon  ;  these  were 

continued  to  live  in  their  native  places,  as.  Tor  example. 
Mesha  in  Dibon. 

The  historical  importatice  of  Ihe  Moabiles  lies  wholly 
In  Ihrar  contact  wilh  Israel'     After  Ihe  Israelites  had 
.,,    v».]w    quitted  Egypt  and  passed  a  nomadic  life 
M^httl    ^°'  '''™"  ^  generation  in  the  neighbour- 
rj^™     hood  of  Kadesh.  they  migrated  thence 
^^^'      into   nonhern    Moab.    dispossessing   the 
Amnrites,   who  had  made  themselves  masters  of  that 
districL      The  interval  from  Kadesh  lo  the  Arnon  could 
be  passed  only  by  a  good  understanding  with  Edom, 
Moab,  and  Ammon. — a  proof  that  ihe  ethnical  relation- 
ships, which  at  a  later  period  were  expressed  only  in 
legend,  were  at  that  time  still  living  and  practical.      In 
1  ITl.r«lrin«nrMn,b(M»1u.Mu'.li«,Ma'aWa™neinioned 

f  K^minL(un^h!i"(ClJ'iii«hnadabX  wl^ 
.......^   ._      ..  ._■  g^j„|^  of  uiKinain 
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all  probability  the  Moabites  called  the  Israelites  to  their 
aid  ;  they  were  not  as  yet  aware  that  Ihis  little  pastoral 
people  was  destined  one  day  to  become  lo  them  n 
greater  danger  than  ihe  Canaanites  by  whom  they  were 
threatened  at  the  moment,' 

As  the  story  of  Balaam  indicates,  Ihe  Moabites  would 
willingly  have  been  rid  of  their  cousins  after  their  service 
had  been  rendered,  but  were  unable  to  prevent  Ihem 
from  settling  in  Ihe  land  of  Sihon.  The  migration  ol 
the  tribes  of  Israel  inio  western  Palestine,  howei-er, 
and  the  dissolution  of  Iheir  warlike  confederation  soon 
afterwards  made  a  restoration  of  Ihe  old  irontiers 
possible.     If  king  Eglon  took  tribute  of  Benjamin  al 

also  have  been  subject  to  him,  and  Reuben  must  even 
then  have  lost  his  land,  or  at  least  his  liberty.  It 
would  appear  thai  Ihe  Moabites  next  extended  their 
attiicks  to  Mount  Gilead,  giving  their  support  to  the 
Ammonites,  who.  during  the  period  of  the  judges,  were 
its  leading  assailants.  So  close  was  (he  connection 
between  Moab  and  Ammon  that  the  boundary  between 
them  vanishes  for  (he  nanalors  (Judg.  11).  See 
Amuonetes,  Jephthak. 

Gilead  was  delivered  from  the  Ammonites  by  Saul, 
who  at  the  same  lime  waged  a  successful  war  against 
Moab'  (i  S.  144?).  The  establishment  of  the  monarchy 
necessarily  involved  Israel  in  feuds  wilh  ils  neighbours 
and  kin.  The  Moabites  being  Ihe  enemies  of  the 
Israelite  kingdom,  David  naturally  sent  his  parents  for 
shelter  thither  when  he  had  broken  with  Saul  (1  S. 
223/  i  see.  however,  Mizpeh.  3) :  the  incident  is  pre- 
cisely analogous  10  what  happened  when  he  himself  at 
a  later  period  look  refuge  from  Saul's  persecution  in 
Philistine  territory,  and  needs  no  explanation  from  the 
book  of  Ruth,  As  soon  as  he  ceased  to  be  the  king'i 
enemy  by  himself  becoming  king,  his  relations  with 
Moab  became  precisely  those  of  his  predecessor.  The 
war  in  which  apparently  casual  circumstances  involved 
him  wilh  the  Ammonites  really  arose  out  of  larger 
causes,  and  Ihus  spread  lo  Moab  and  Edom  as  well 
The  end  of  it  was  that  all  the  three  Hebrew  nation- 
alities were  subjugated  by  Israel ;  Ihe  youngest  brother 
eclipsed  and  subdued  his  seniors,  as  Balaam  had  forc- 

eniancipated  themselves  very  soon  after  David's  deaih. 
and  only  now  and  then  was  some  strong  king  of  Israel 
able  again  to  impose  the  yoke  for  a  time,  not  upon  tike 
Ammonites  indeed,  but  upon  Moab.  The  flrsi  to  do  so 
was  Omri.  who  garrisoned  some  of  the  Moabite  towns 
and  compelled  the  king  10  acknowledge  Israel's  suierainl7 
by  a  yearly  tribute  of  sheep — a  stale  of  matters  which 
continued  until  the  death  of  Ahab  ben  Omri.      That 

at  Ramolh  Gilead  (about  850  B.C. ),  and  Mesha  of  Dibon, 
then  the  ruler  of  Moab.  succeeded  in  making  himself 
and  his  people  independent.  In  his  famous  inscripiion 
(see  Mlsha)  he  gives  his  patriotic  version  of  Ihe  story; 
in  Ihe  book  of  Kings  we  find  only  the  curt  statement 
that  Moab  rebelled  against  Israel  afier  the  death  of  Ahab 
(3  K.1I);  on  the  other  hand  there  is  a  full  narrative 
(a  K,8)of  a  vain  attempt,  made  by  Jehoram  ben  Ahab. 
•o  bring  Mesha  into  subjection,     iiee  Meska,  §  6,  and 

As  the  Moabites  owed  their  liberation  from  Israelite 
supremacy  to   the   battle   of   Ran 


n  (as 

afterwards  always  seconding  the  Aramienns 
border  warfare  against  Gilead.  in  which  thi 
revenge  on   the  Israelites.       With  what  b 
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1  Ihence  puKd  inID  Pllcline  proper.    Tha 
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wont  to  speak  or  their 
hostile  kinsfolk  can  be  gathered  Trom  Gen.  193d^ — the 
one  trace  of  open  maJice  in  the  siory  of  the  patriarchs. 
all  Ihe  more  sinking  as  il  occurs  ia  a  nairaiive  of 
which  Lot  {f.v.)  is  the  hero  and  saint,  which,  there- 
fore, in  its  preaeot  form,  ia  o(  Moabite  origin,  although 
perhaps  it  has  a  still  older  Canaanite  nucleus.  Of  these 
border  wars  we  learn  but  liule,  although  from  casual 
notices  i I  con  be  seen  {a  K.  13»  Am.  1 13  ;  cp  a  K.  6  >| 
that  they  were  kept  up  long,  although  not  quite  unin- 
terruptedly. When  at  length  the  danger  from  the 
Aramaeans  was  removed  for  Israel  by  the  intervention 
of  the  Assyrians,  the  hour  of  Moab's  subjection  also 
came:  Jeroboam  II.  extended  his  frontier  over  the 
eastern  territory,  as  far  as  to  the  ■  Brook  of  the  Poplars  ' ' 
(Am.  314 ;  but  cp  .Akabah,  Bkook  or  the). 

It  would  seem  that  subjugation  by  the  Assyrians  was 
not  as  heavy  a  blow  to  the  Moabites  as  to  some  neigh- 
,-  ,  1  bouring  peoples.  Probably  il  helped  to 
V:J~~  reconcile  them  to  the  new  situation  that  the 
""*"'■  Israelites  suffered  much  more  severely  than 
they.  From  these.  Iheir  deadly  enemies,  they  were 
henceforth  for  ever  free.  They  did  not  on  that  account, 
however,  give  uptheir  old  hatred  ;  they  merely  transferred 
it  from  Israel  to  Judah.  The  political  annihilation  of 
the  nation  only  intensified  the  religious  exclusiveness  of 
the  Jewish  people.  Terrible  expression  was  given  by  the 
Edomiles  and  Ihe  Moabites  to  their  malignant  joy  at  the 
calamities  of  their  kinsfolk.' 

'  B«3iuK  Mwb  uilh :  Behold  the  home  of  Titdsh  is  Ilk*  all 
the  atha  nalioiH,  thenforado  [  open  bb  land  to  ihe  Bne  Kcdeni,' 
uyi  the  prophet  Eiekiel  (2Sb_>:}.     His  Ihreal  againii  ih« 

that  tbey  thill  fall  bir&e  the  mpprowzh  at  the  dcnerl  tribes  (tee 
East.  CfaiLDiEH  or  tmei.Rekem).  Probably  in  hit  duyi  the 
tide  of  Arabian  invation  wju  already  slowly  rviing.  mnd  of  courtc 
it  ^wcpl  firu  ovflr  the  landt  tiiualed  on  the  desert  border.  At 
■1]  ev«iiis  the  Arab  unmigTaiion  into  this  qujiner  began  at  ma 
earlier  dale  than  it  usitally  nipptned ;  it  continued  for  ceoiuriet. 
and  wu  u  ersdual  that  the  previouity-introduced  Aranuitlng 

way  before  (he  preHure  of  Ihe  land^hunfT^  nonvdt.  and  teuled 

other  hand,  appear  ro  have  amalgareialed  with  them — ihe  Am- 
■Donilet  maintain  I  naiheir  individuality  longer  than  Ihe  Moabiiei, 
who  soon  iniirely  dUsppeared.* 

Israel  and  Moab  had  a,  common  Origin,  and  theii 
early  history  was  similar.     The  people  of  Yahwi  on  the 

1«   Teraul     ""^  hand,  the  people  of  Chemosh 


le  Godhead 
IS  head  of  Ihe  nation,  and  a  like  patriotism 
letived  from  religious  belief — a  patriotism 
that  was  capable  of  extraordinary  efforts,  and  has  had  no 
parallel  in  the  West  either  in  ancient  or  in  modem  times. 
The  mechanism  of  the  theocracy  also  had  much  ihal  was 
common  to  both  nations ;  in  both  Ihe  king  figures  as 
Ihe  deity's  representative,  priests  and  prophets  as  the 
organs  through  whom  he  makes  his  communications. 
Still,  with  all  this  similarily.  how  difTerenl  were  the 
ultimate  fates  of  the  two  I  I'he  history  of  Ihe  one  loses 
itself  obscurely  and  fruitlessly  in  the  sand  ;  that  of  the 
other  issues  in  eternity.  One  reason  for  the  difference 
(which,  strangely  enough,  seems  to  have  been  fell  not 
by  the  Israelites  alone  but  by  Ihe  Moabites  also)  is 
obvious.  Israel  received  no  gentle  treatment  at  Ihe 
hands  of  the  world  ;  it  had  to  tarry  on  a  continual  con- 
flict with  foreign  influences  and  hostile  powers  ;  and 
this  perpetual  struggle  with  gods  and  men  was  not 
proRlless,  although  Ihe  external  catastrophe  was  in- 

>  Perhapsthe long inNu.!la7.^refeTitothes«iiymls;  tome 
Criliciwi]raddIi.lSl-l«ll. 

»  ZtBh.3ej:  aK.Ha  and  Eiek.i5a^  It  need  hardly  be 
laid  thai  the   Moahitet  thaied  the  filte  of  all  the  PaleilmLan 

Chaldaant,  and  thai,  noiwfihsiandinn  their  hatred  of  ihe  Jewi, 

oeciiion.  a"o«'on  wh«:h  thej- could  be  nude  ukTuI  O*'- K  j). 
[The  prophecy  aKamtl  Motdl  in  Jer.  48  cannot  be  the  work  of 
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evilable.  Moab  meantime  remained  settled  on  his  lees, 
and  was  not  emptied  from  vessel  to  vessel  (Jer.  48ii), 
and  corruption  and  decay  were  the  resiUt.  This  explana- 
tion, however,  does  not  carry  us  far.  for  other  peoples 
ith  fortunes  as  rude  as  those  of  Israel  have  )-et  failed 


irical  ir 


imply  d 


appeared.  The  service  the  prophets  rendered  a 
critical  time,  by  raising  the  faith  of  Israel  from  the 
temporal  to  Ihe  eternal  sphere,  cannot  be  exaggerated 
(see  Pil()PHECV).  J.  w. 

The  authors  of  the  above  sections  are  scholars  who 
have  a  right  to  speak,  and  whose  writings  will  not  soon 
14.  Mora  on  **  '"'S""^"-  A  union  of  forces,  how- 
tj. ,,  ,  ever,  seems  necessary  tn  order  to  lake  a 
?™f~,  fresh  slep  In  advance.  The  geographical 
iwnnun.  sgr,jo„  wou[d  be  very  incomplete  wilhout 
the  historical,  and  il  may  perhaps  be  hoped  that  a 
supplement  10  the  historical  section  will  add  somewhat 
to  its  usefulness.      For  there  is  a  preliminary  inquiry, 

neglected,  but  which  requires  to  be  taken  up  in  a  more 
thorough  and  methodical  manner — the  slate  of  the  lexu 
on  which  our  gei^p^phy  and  our  history  are  based.  Il 
'      '   'Confcssedth  '  ' '* 


the< 
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dealing  with  the 
names  of  Ihe  '  cities  of  Moab '  (§  9)  will  show  thai  an 
inquiry  which  cannot  safely  be  ignored  is  being  made, 
and  that  identifications  have  in  the  past  loo  often  been 
tried,  and  views  of  Ihe  route  of  the  Israelites  in  their 
migration  taken,  which  presuppose  doubtful,  even  if 
ancient,  readings.  Textual  criticism,  too.  has  objections 
lo  make  to  some  of  the  historical  inferences  of  earlier 
critics  because  of  their  precarious  textual  basis.  It  Is 
obvious  that  if  'Moab'  and  'Missur,'  '  Midian '  and 
'  Missur,'  'Ammon'  and  "Amalek.'  'Edom'  and 
'Aram'  (  =  Jerahmeel),  are  liable  to  confusion,  the 
greatest  care  becomes  necessary  in  steering  one's  way 
between  the  roclts.  Mistaltes  will  sometimes  occur,  as 
when,  after  correcting  some  of  the  most  corrupt  names 
in  Gen.  3631-39.  'Edom'  is  retained  by  the  author  of  tha 
article  Bela  {col.  534)  in  v,  31/  and  ■  Moab'  in  v.  jj. 
For  these  two  (corrupt)  ethnic  names  'Aram'  and 
'  Missur '  should  prokably  be  substituted.  The  his- 
toric^ result  would  be  that  it  was  not  Midian  and  Edom 
but  Midian  and  Jerahmeel  ihal  fought  ti^ether  in  the 
early  times  referted  to.  and  that  the  territory  thai  was 
contested  was  Ihe  highland  of  Missur.  not  Ihe  plateau 
of  Moab.'  The  story  of  Balak  and  Balaam  also  needs 
to  be  re-read  in  the  light  of  text-critical  discoveries.  It 
is  most  probable,  from  this  newer  point  of  view,  that 
Balak,  with  whom  the  Israelites  are  said  lo  have  had  lo 
do,  was  king,  nol  of  Moab,  but  of  Missur.  Il  is  doubt- 
ful, too.  whether  in  its  original  form  the  story  of  Eglon 
and  Ehud  represented  the  former  as  being  of  Moab  and 

Ammon  aivd  Amalek,'  really,  Ihe  bne  Jerahmeel.  and 
that  they  occupy  '  the  city  of  palm  trees'  (i.e.,  really, 
Ihe  city  of  Jerahmeel).'  Even  if  in  this  instance  we 
adhere  to  MT,  Winckler  (C/  l«s)  will  probably  still  be 
right  in  using  Ihe  narrative  as  an  evidence  of  Ihe  late- 
ness of  Ihe  Moabitish  people  as  compared  with  the  b'ne 
Israel.  More  probably,  however,  Eglon  was  a  Misrite 
king.  Nor  can  we  at  all  trust  the  records  of  the  con- 
quests of  Saul  and  David.  A  group  of  phenomena  make 
it  very  nearly  certain  thai  in  iS.  144;3S.8i  'Missur' 
has  been  transformed  into  '  Moab.' 
Thai  Saul  conqiieied  either  Ihe  Moahltet  or  the  Mijiitn  it  of 


ould  probably  rt 


'Mi»ur'(not 


^ir^and^thehlEhland  of  Aram  (^Jerahmeel).' 
a  See  JEBICHO,  I  1.    The  'city  of  Jeiahmetf' may  quiw  at 
.,. .......  •— -eaCbainta'fhouldberead'JerJuneel') 
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ik  iht  Mucaihiu 

unotPMi^rjirid 

.d  Ihc  Z^rcphatbiws.  and  ihoK  of  Mi^^r  bccunc 

■mbcred 


rh^r."^' 


, Jt  rrom  IhE  obligi 

of  pronouncing  David  guUly  of  barbjri.y  lo  Ihe  conq«ied-IO 
A  people  from  whom,  according  to  one  ir«diiion,  ht«  parcnisbbi 
nceived  bos[H1iilitv.^    The  right  readLng  wu  probably  Lnown 

Thus  II  is  probable  thai  the  flrsl  Inistworthjr  aolice  oT 
contact  between  Isntel  and  Moab  is  in  a  K.  1  >.  This 
notice,  however,  as  Kittel  points  out.  is  very  isolated 
(cp  S  II ),  and  we  naturally  infer  that  a  record  of  wars 
between  the  two  peoples  has  been  lost.  Moab,  theti, 
is  at  any  rale  a  younger  people  than  Israel, 

What  event  is  referred  lo  in  Ii.lSi-lflii  has  been 
much  disputed.  According  lo  Duhm  and  Marti,  the 
foes  of  Moab  are  the  NABAT:f:ANS  [f.v.).  Diodonu 
(1994)  says  of  these  nomads  that  they  regarded  it  as 
wrong  to  plant  wheat  and  trees  and  wine.  This  would 
make  Ihe  destruction  of  the  vines  referred  to  in  tbe  pro- 
phetic elegy  intelligible.  If  so.  Is.l6i-16i3may  bent- 
ferred  to  the  fifth  century  ;  the  postscript  {v.  13/ )  will 
be  later  (time  of  Alexander  J  ANN«i;s  [?.p.]?). 

There  is  little  more  to  add  by  way  of  supplemeul  to 
gS  to-13.  The  absence  of  the  name  of  Moab  in  the  list 
of  the  vassal  states  of  Bir-'idri  (A'S2i;3)  is  accounted 
for  by  Winckler  {G/lx})  by  the  supposition  that  a 
MoaUle  contingent  was  included  among  the  troops  of 
Ahab,  who  is  mentioned  (see  Ahab,  %  4/}.  Whether 
the  Moabites  are  rightly  included  in  a  K.  24]  among 
Ihe  peoples  which  sent   'bands'  against  J'   ~       ' 


nofjeh 


passages  in  the  Psalms,  Lamentations,  and 
phecies  and  narralivi^  irresistibly  leads  tbe  present  writer 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  right  names  are  Cushiles. 
Jerahmeeliles,  and  Misrites  (see  Ohadiah  [Book]). 
It  is  also  very  possibly  an  error  to  suppose  that  the 
Moabiles  are  specially  referred  to  in  Ihe  Book  of 
■■'  ■       ■  ■        ■  •     ■  J  panly  connected  with  the 


n  the  n; 


aeliles.      There  is.  at  any  ra 


elsewhere  (see  Sanballat)  it  is  niainlained  (hat  both 
'Sanballat'  and  'Horonile'  are  probably  miswritten : 
the  one  for  '  Nebaiothite '  (^Nabatxati?).  the  other 
(which  is  to  be  taken  with  the  miswritten  '  Tobiah')  for 
'  Rehobothiie.'    Cp  also  Ruth  [Book]. 

Winckler  (G/liot)  makes  Ihe  striking  remark  that 
Moab  at  the  lime  of  its  immigration  was  probably  just 
such  a  small  Iribe  as  the  Calebiles  and  the  separate 
Israelitish  iribes.  In  civilisation  and  racial  conscious- 
ness there  was  no  difference,  and  in  language  none  worth 

{Dit  KB,  Spracktn.  17)  also  remarks  that  the  style  of 
Ihe  inscription  of  Mesha  is  essentially  thai  of  the  OT, 
and  allows  us  to  infer  the  existence  of  a  ^milar  literature 
among  the  Moabiles,  As  Noldeke  also  points  out,  tbe 
only  important  un-Hebraic  feature  of  the  inscription  is 
the  occurrence  of  the  eighth  Arabic  '  conjugation '  (with 
I  after  the  first  radical).  The  inscriplional  style  may. 
however,  have  difTered  considerably  from  the  type  of  the 
Hclu.-illy  spoken  tongue.     Cp  Mksha,  g  4. 

G.A.S..  Jg..9;  J.  we.,  Sg. 0.13;  T.K.C.,§I4. 

MOADUH  (n.'Tlna  gg  33.  73- '  Vahwe  promises ? '). 
a  priestly  family  temp.  Joiakim  (!!2RA  ii.,  §  6b.  %  iif, 
Nch.l2i,  (om,  BX-A;  en  Kft.pOIC  [K=.— «■  i"'] ; 
MACAI  [L]);   CpMAADIAH. 

-  iS.323,  where  read'Zephalh(Zuep>iath)orMi<iUT.'    See 


HOCUHUB  (moxmotP  i^-  ™-  A].  MOtX.  [«*]. 

MOK.  [K"*^].  (iMrf»r[Vet.  Lat.]  ;  *«^»  [Syr.]),  a 
brook  upon  which  stood  CHUSt  (Judith  7  iB).  It  was 
situated  near  to  Ekrebel  (mod.  'Akrabeh),  whence 
Schulti  has  identilied  it  with  Mak/urtyik  close  to 
'Akiabeh. 

XODDT.  a  city  or  vilhige  of  Judsa.  Most  modem 
authorities  (e.g. .  Grimm,  SchUrer,  ZOckler)  rightly  prefer 
the  form  Moddn  or  Modeim. 

9's  TcadingB  vary  considerably ;  lam^v  lir'  t  Macc.Si.  ife-b 
ia4V»i9l;  -.m-lAaielcl;  -^lAlijSi^l:  .«.r(Hi:,aai,« 
" '■-M|AlS4l;-.«-lV=Ma«.iaMl:-» 

(lt*Vlfl,|;-B|VI,s  j,l;*|V2.1; 
ig5ar=,.-»«.l|l«.,ed.IfiBe,^,.l'.,u, 
'[V"' Ihei^^n"  "*  **'"'*'"'"'*«* 
Tbe  later  Hebrew  fom  (which  often  hai  ibe  aiiicle  aba) 
varies.  Pal.  Mishnab  (ed.  Lowe)  mds  n'pTlcn  (Modi'ilh) 
Pittl^  9 1  (  T'^o.  Bai.  giti,  ^/of .  i  ;  (  Talm.  Siti.  i^\  Other 
readings  are  n-jmo  [TtVi  OTivsi,  tl•;r«o^^ 

In  Ihe  Medeba  mosaic  (see  Medeba)  the  reading 
HaStSa  occurs,  and  Ihis  seems  to  point  back  10  the 
Hebrew  Modiilb. 

ln3l7MDdin  is  called  «  n<f,  xiAit  (so  in  f.  15  •:*  ilmi^Ar 

fif  v^ir).  Jwephns.  on  tbe  other  hai>d,  describes  it  as  a 
v'/^dfrof  JudKaU^HwAdt,  nMidT«c'l«vAauT,-4fff.  nii.AillaX 
Eus.(«Mn)awlJ=r._(r----' '-■  ' ■- 

"orfwlanAii.™  .        ,  _   .       ,. 

Buihorfiies,    See  Grimm  on  1  Ma«.  1 1.  and  Raihi  ol 

Balhrfl  to  b.  Naturally  ibc  place  was  of  moot  inportance  in 
Maccabzan  limes  \  by  the  lime  of  Joscphus  it  may  have  dwindled. 
Tbe  minial  eLMedyeb,  with  which  Modinis  uuially  identified, 
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(he~//Hr^~iWrn'oflhenameilw«leslt.~  G 
two  slalementi  by  dcscribirig  Modin  as  a  "■ 
The  interest  in  Modin  arises  from  it 
tbe  Maccabfean  history.  The  place  is  not  named  in 
,  Htrtj.nr  ^"^  (though  curiously  enough  Porphyry 
a.  oinory.  o„  Dan  1 1  j8  read  Modiim  for  the  diflBcull 
D-t;i9.  See  Jer.  ad  ioc. ).  We  first  hear  of  Modin  in 
i68  B.C  ;  it  became  the  residence  of  Maltathias,  when 
he  fell  il  no  longer  safe  or  honourable  lo  remain  in 
Jerusalem  (i  Macc.2i).  By  Simon's  lime  Modin  was 
the  special  city  of  the  Hasmonxans  (rf  rarjiiih, 
Jos.  AnU  liii.  6«):  but  even  in  Matlalhias's  day  it 
must  have  been  the  permanent  home,  not  merely  the 
temporary  asylum,  of  the  family ;  Maltathias  (i  Mace. 
2 it)  is  lemted  'a  ruler  and  an  honourable  and  great 
man  in  this  cily.'  From  another  passage  (i  M.  2^l)  il 
appears  that  Ihe  sepulchres  of  Matlalhias's  ancestors 
were  situated  in  Modin. 

Modin  was  ihe  scene  of  the  outbreak  of  the  revolt 
against  Aniiochus  IV.   Epiphanes.      Here  it  was  that 

the  general  example  and  offer  a  pagan  sacrifice.  He 
leFuscd,  and  his  slaying  ol  an  apostate  Jew  at  the  altar 
erected  in  Modin  was  the  first  act  of  armed  rebellion 
(iMacc.  2i;-iS).  Maltaihias  then  tied  from  Modin; 
but  the  place  was  not  garrisoned  by  the  Syrian  forces, 
for,  on  his  death  shortly  afterwards,  his  sons  buried  him 
there  (i  Mace.  270  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  64)-  Modin  is  again 
mentioned  in  a  Mace.  I3i4.  Judas  Maccabeus  is  there 
reported  to  have  fixed  his  headquarters  at  Modin  before 
his  victorious  night  attack  on  Ihe  anny  of  Aniiochus 
V.  Eupator.  When  Judas  subsequently  fell  in  battle  at 
Elasahis  body  was  recm'ered  bj'his  brothers  Jonathan  and 
Siman.andburiedatModin(iMacc.9i9jos.Wii/.xii.  61). 
.Simon  rendered  a  similar  service  10  Jonathan  (i  Mace. 
ISas)  and  be  erected  in  Modin  a  splendid  monument  to 
his  illustrious  family  (13i7-]o).     See  below  §  3. 

At  Modin  Judas  and  John,  sons  of  Simon,  passed  tbe 
night  before  making  their  successful  attack  on  Ccndebatu* 
(i  M.icc.  164)  whose  headquarters  were  at  Cedron 
(i^atra)  in  tbe  Philistine  lowlands.  In  Rabbinic  times 
Modin  was  reganled  (Mishua,  PliShTm^i)  as  fixing 
Ihe  legal  limit  of  distance  with  regard  to  ihe  injunction 
in  Nu.9io.  Rabbi  'Akiba  held  Ihat  any  Jew  who 
happened  to  be  as  distant  from  Jerusalem  as  Modin 
might  be  regarded  as  'on  a  journey  afar  oft"     The 


vGoogle 
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Bob.  Talmud  {finlilm  gji)  explains  thai  this  distance 
was  15  m.  In  anolher  case  of  ritual  law  Modiiih  is 
dtedl^  the  Mishna  {//ag.  85),  and  from  this  passage  it 
has  beeti  inferred  by  some  Rabbinical  auiHorities  thai 
the  cily  or  district  of  Modin  was  the  centre  of  the 
pottery  industry. 

A  Rabbi  Eleaiar  of  Modin  tconMmp.  wiih  ■Xltiba,  ind  ctm. 
A.l>.)  is  quoted  wiih  rapra  in  ihi  Mishniih  (Aieiliii)  and 
T.lnmdJT.  B.^*iW<l(*S5*.  ajMff<u*niia*).    He  Li  »mt- 

ofModilfc*   {Clemiont-0»nii™ia  found  ihal  iht  modem  edinic 
"  ■    "  ■  ibiunu.  of  Mtdyeh  Is  Midnfiwi',  pi,  MedOv      '  ' 
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'polished  % 


u  Jofty,  Qf 


■nodier, 
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ubKvis,  Simon  added 


.    Tbiiphiu 


fioin  Medyeb  (and  farirwr  slili  Irom  any  oiBer  siie  wun  wnicD 
Modin  bu  been  identified)  ihii  tinuawni  hu  given  coiuidenble 
trouble.  Jo«phus»  ii  may  be  observedi  omiti  this  detail  {Aft. 
liii.Bsi    Commematori  enplain,  'only  in  iu  main  oudinei,  and 

Medilenanean'  iC^mi.  Bii.,  ad  lac.\  But  the  asncbtion  of 
die  'ships 'with  ihe  'seafarers'  mscs  some  difhcuLty  against 
accepting  ibis  theory,    E-le  Camns  i^Kert.Hrbligut,  1  it^  1897^ 


CHTedihai  Ihcy 


,™lly 


.         BuhiyW.  i9e)idopis  thelbeory  of  IJj 

io^Ee^dHitifiMtio^ ""Modin  ^^Med'y^h'  °l"% 

n'urieilalerl''   Eliiei^n^Jm^ealio^e^Iode" 


1  Sobi,  <>hi£Gu«rin  in  1870  created  some 
IE  ID  have  discovered  Ihe  MauKileum  at  Kb. 
leiRhbourhood  of  Medvdi.    The  slrunure  so 

'igin.  There  is  certainly  noihiflE  at  Medyeb 
I  yet)  eiiavaied  that  in  the  slighlest  degree 

be  de- 


ufnlikrt 

el-GherbfiWl  in  the 
idenuAed  by  him 
lobeofChiisiiano 
above  ground  or  (a 
Asembles  Ihe  desa  . 

The  geografdiical  position  of  Moditi  c 
termined  with  absolute  cerlainty.     Soba,  aooui 
a   11.  1.1     1  ^-  of  Jerusalem,  was  long  idt 

•■  '***^?i'**"  with  Modin :  but  ihis  ideniificati 
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nhas 
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n  ItfA-S.s 
Lflirun  hi 

nnionly   believed  that 


favour.     The  p 
§<>bft.  ibid,  S6) 

village  of  ei-Medyeh  marks  the  site  of  Ihe  old  home  of 
the  Hasmonaans  (Conder,  PEFMiifj  j*i-3i» ;  C, 
Clenaiont-Ganneau,  ArcK.  Ra.  in  /'u/.  2j»).  The 
identification  was  first  proposed  by  Em.  Homer  in  1666, 
and  a  little  Uter  by  Neubnuer  {Gtog.  du  Talmud.  1868, 
p.  99),  and  by  Sandreciki  (1869),  who  located  the 
mausoleum  al  the  IJabur  el-YabSd.  a  lillle  to  the  SW. 
of  Medyeh,  El-Med>-eh  is  a  large  village  a  liltle  off  Ihe 
old  Roman  road  which  passed  from  Jerusalem  to  Lydda 
Ihrough  the  two  Bclhhorons  (see  EPHBAIM,  map; 
Midieh).  It  is  about  16  m.  NW.  of  JerusiTlem,  and 
6}  m.  from  Lydda.  The  vilU^e  proper  is  separated  on 
three  sides  from  higher  ground  ;  to  Ihe  W,  lie  several 
ruins,  among  Ihem  the  Kh.  Midyeh,  Kh.  el-Himmam. 
and  especially  the  Sheikh  el-Gharbawi  where  Gufirin 
erroneouslj'  thought  in  1870  thai  he  had  discovered  the 
MaccabaeanMausiileum,  (LaSamarie.lv^;  GaliUe.\. 
47. )  South  of  the  village  is  a  conical  knoll  called  er-Ras, 
(■the  head),  about  700  fL  high,  and  this  has  been 
taken  by  Conder  and  others  as  Ihe  most  likely  spot  for 
Simon's   monument.      Er-RSs    has  the  appearance  of 
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lie  Syr.  hal  nafhSmhi, 
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having  been  artiticially  cut.  The  village  is  shut  in  b^ 
the  surrounding  heights ;  but  there  is  a  fine  view 
obtainable  from  er-Kas,  and  Jafia  and  the  Sea  are 
clearly  seen.  From  ihe  sea  the  bare  outlines  of  Simon's 
monument  would  have  been  visible  when  the  sun  was 
behind  the  observer. 
There  are  mjiny  lombi  in  the  neighbourhood,  deeply  cut 

has  50  far  come  to  light,  however,  to  tuit  the  description  in 
I   Mace;    hence  it  may  be  uid,   that   a  personal  visit   to 

Medyeh  certain^-  folfiEalUhe  other  requirements.     Though 
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hill.    It  is  unlikely  that  Simon  woulc 

\^^s,tea  rit^a'£r?^o»avet,  thi 
n  iMactlBi  is  that  Modin  stood  ne 


egulaily   -it   in    Arabic.     Hen 
isenicdby  the  Arabic  Medi<  (p 


n  Judm  in  iSfB.  came  i 


Medyeh  :  (a)  ihat  Medye 
and  (c)  that  Medyeh  is  noi 


\  MelPemneh. 


wa>  in   Dan,  not  Juda«.  W,  that 
ue  southerly  p«iiion  than  Medyeh^ 


MOETH  (Muee).  iEsd.863  =  Eira833.  Noadiah 

■OLABAB  (rrrp^D  :  usually  miuXaAa),  a  place  in 
S.  Judah  towards  Edom  mentioned  in  (a)  Josh.  IS s6 
MWiftiA  [A],  (*)  Josb.  19.,  KwA*iaM  [BA].  .iiM 
\&  per  ras],  MtijXAi&M  LB'"KI-I"W-]  ;  (f)  iCh.4^. 
MWi\i*>  [B],  MoyAftiA  [1-]:  ('')  Neh.ll^  (BK»A 

derived  from  \b\,  and  the  words  '  and  Shema  and 
Moladah'  in  {a)  are  an  interpolation  (see  Shema)  from 
Neh.llie  (see  Bennett,  SBOT  -Joshua').  The  two 
remaining  passages  (b  and  d)  tell  us  Ihis— that  Moladah 
was  first  Simeonlte.  then  Judahite  (see  Sta.  GVI,  0. 
in),  and  that  it  was  in  the  neighbotirhood  of  Shema 
or  Sheba  and  Beersheba.  Originally  it  was  probably 
Jerahmeelite,  as  its  name  appears  to  indicate  (see 
MOLID).  Moladah  is  very  possibly  the  Malatha  or 
Malaatha  in  Idumaea.  to  Ihe  'tower'  of  which  Agrippa 
at  one  time  retired  (Jos.  y4nf.  xviii.  Ss).  Respecting  this 
Malatha.  Eus.  and  Jer.  tell  us  (05  87».  2145s.  119^. 
255jB,  1333.  2efl<i)  that  it  was  4  R.  m.  from  Arad  and 
hard  by  Ether  (Jattir).  If  this  statement  is  correct,  it  is 
fatal  to  the  identification  (in  itself  phonetically  difficult) 
of  Moladah  with  **,  el-A/ili  (13  m.  E.  of  Beersheba), 
which  has  been  adopted  from  Robinson  {BX  26si/ )  by 
Guirin,  MUhlau,  and  Socin  (cp  Sai.t,  City  of).  The 
fortress  of  Malatha  seems  to  have  been  entirely  raied. 
The  ruin  of  Dtrijis  or  Darijdt.  on  the  slopes  and  summit 
of  a  knoll,  with  caverns,  referred  10  by  Buhl  ( />«/.  183), 
seems  too  insignificant.  It  is,  however,  in  the  right 
district,  being  NW.  of  Tell'ArddXov/axis'Alllr.     Cp 


XOIX,  I.  (nn?  "enii ;  but  some  MSS.  Ibn  Eira, 
and  the  moderns  read  Fin^'ipn,  from  ^/~lDn,  '  to 
dig?' — only  in  plur,  cp  Theodot.  4i&p(|>&poj9  ;  TOIC 
AW.T&101C  [BNAQF]:  ls.2Mtt.  The  idoLiiers.  say 
the  commentalors,  will  have  10  throw  their  idols  into 
the  holes  burrowed  by  moles.  The  genus  Talpit  ( mole) 
has  not  been  found  in  Palestine;  but  its  place  has  been 
taken  by  the  mole-rat,  Spatax  lyphlus.  Mole-rats  are 
common  about  ruins  and  the  outskins  of  villages,  etc. 
They  are  considerably  larger  than  moles.  Their  eyes 
are  completely  covered  by  skin  ;  the  ear  conehs  are 
small  and  the  incisor  teeth  large  and  prominent.     They 
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MOLECH,  MOLOCH 

form  long  buirows,  sometimes  40  ft 
about  iS  in.  below  Ihe  surface,  in  1 
gregariously,  seldom,  \I  ever,  coming 
The  objection  is  {t)  that  Ifae  existence  oi  a  vroni  len, 
'moles.'  is  unceriaJn.  and  (3}  that  Ibe  common  view 
makes  a  miserable  sense.  One  can  hardly  doubt  thai 
there  is  a  textual  coiruption.  and  (hat  the  '  moles '  and 
'bals'  have  to  disappear.  Read  'In  that  day  men 
shall  cast  away  the  idols  of  silver  and  gold  which  the 
Jerahtneeliles  (o-^Konr)  made  for  ihem  to  worship'; 
cp  V.  6,  where  D*ne^,  as  usual,  is  a  popular  corruption 
of  QTUns,  ' Zarephaihiles '  (often  a  synonym  for  'Jerah- 
meelites' ;  see  Pelethitbs). 
9.  In  Lev.  II  JO  occun  nce>lfl,  which  is  now  jcenenlly  ti. 

MnVK,  '  ihB  mo!*.'  with  which  «  Vg.  ([iWiW,  /a//fl)'agr«. 
Did  tt»  Onk.,  read  in  this  pusage  liG^K  (or  nE'K)^  In  v.  t& 
'nn  cvidEiitiy  means  ume  kind  of  bird,  and  it  is  iinlikEly  Ibu 

of  MT'5  nplf.  in  Ps.  iS  9  (««  Owl,  »  1  ('))■     " 

3.  On  (he  proposed  rendering  Mole  for  ^7^  in  Lev.  11 3^  see 
Weasei-  t.  k.  c— a.  E.  S. 

HOLECH,  HOLOCH.I 

Heb.  tl^n.  Lev.  ZOj.  in  MT  always  pobted  wilh  the  article 

ucepi;n'iK.ll7;«inPeDt.Jm«'>*^X>"(^1^>i»i'>G<'i- 

IftHi  NU.S32I  Dt.  IT  14 1;  eicl,  in  I K.  I1 1 1B\ 

1.  Kama.  i>**x'>f*]  J"- 1*3%  ^wriAnic.  which  was  probably 

the  Dtiginal  rendering  in  aU  passages  in  Mngi  and 

Piopheis  where  later  Greek  cnnsbtors  find  hlol«ch;«  Aq. 

JSl£'»"35 

[SLliViv«7cpV.  131,  ••1^  "u^'Am.  S  «|see"Hexiiplii|;  Pesh. 
in  Pent,,  Ibllawing  an  old  Jewish  <ieg«U>  inierprels  of  im. 

(1  K.  11;  Am.SseZeph.lsmi^M,  Mitcoml ;  Tgg.  -jra- 

The  name  of  a  deity  to  whom  the  Jud^ans  in  Ibe  last 
ages  of  the  kingdom  offered  their  owu  children  in 
sacrifice  with  peculiar  rites.  The  places  in  which  the 
name  Molech  occurs  in  MT  are  Lev.lSi.  20s-s  i  K. 
llj*  3  K.23.0  Jer.3235  [  =  9  3835];  Greek  Irans- 
lalors  have  Moloch  also  in  Am.  fii6  Zeph.  I5.  Allusions 
to  the  worship  of  Molech  are  recognised  by  many 
modeni  scholars  in  Is.  30  33  &79(EV  'the  king');  but 
Ihe  view  of  Geiger,  who  found  references  to  this  cult  in 
a  much  larger  number  of  passages,  has  been  generally 
rejected.*  The  evidence  at  MT  and  the  versions,  a 
brief  summary  of  which  is  given  above,  shows  that  Ihe 
older  interpreters  took  the  word  {-(tB,  iSail  noi  as  a 
proper  tume.  but  as  an  appellative  or  a  tide  used  in 
the  cullus  (see  below,  %  5),  and  read  it  mflit,  •  ruler, 
king':  the  pronuaclalion  moUi'  is  probably  an  in- 
tentional twist,   giving  the  word  the  vowels  of  ii!elh. 

The  oldest  witness  lo  the  pronundation  moiti  ii  Ihe 
text  of  Acts743.  The  name  does  not  occur  in  Philo, 
Josephus,  or  any  of  the  remains  of  Ibe  Jewish  Hellenistic 
literature  of  the  time,  and  is  not  found  even  in  the  Greek 
Onomaslica.  In  Jubilees  30  lo  the  Ethiopic  text  has 
Moloch,   but   the   Old    Latin    version   alitnigtHa    (see 
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h  has  in(nided  in 

il  has  supplanu 
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of  9  and  the  Heiapla  in  Zeph. 
Imony  ii  confuKd  under  the  inlli 

demned  in  M.  Attgill/I,*!,:  cp  Tg.Jer.  I 
eiger,  £/>kVi^,  303.    AdAJur  *"--  ' -~ 

lech  il  OD  error  for  Miiconi; 


>  Geiger,  Untkrift,  jBtff.  \  aaunsi  Ue^ei,  Oon.  Mtnicktn- 
tffir,  60  f. :  Knenen,  Ti.  I'i  la/^Ectimom.  MeUkdinsl.  i,/. 

^'<i^t' UrKhnfl,  »i'(!as7);  Dillmann.  MBAIV.  .8B1, 
June  16;  G.  Hoffmann,  ZATWai^f  (1*83);  WRS  Rti. 
Sim.ei,  379  n.,  and  many.  Cp  Ihe  subsiiiuiion  of  Siiclk  for 
ha  at  in  Jer.  8  34  It  13  Hoa-O  lo;  abo  tt  *  autyivit,  n  BooA  (n 
HaAex  •*">»■  as  10).  SeeInoL,|3. 
3183 


The  term  regularly  employed  to  describe  the  riles  of 
Molech  worship  is  I'Sjin  (ht'iiir),  cause  to  pass,  make 

3.  Th«  ■MrifiM.  °'^')°  *  '*^'!^^  synonymoiB  with 
^"■"™"'"''  'give'cr  •pay'(m5acrifice):'  thus, 
to  Yahw*  (firstlings),  Ei.l3iJi  to  Molech,  Jer.323s 
Lev.lSii  (in  the  latter  a  doublet  or  gloss  [0  -give.' 
cp  Eiek.  ISa.) :  cp  •  give  to  Molech,'  Lev.  I811  20»-4  ; 
'make  over'  victims  to  idols.  Eiek.l8ji  2337;  fre- 
quently, '  make  over,  offer,  by  fire '  {without  the  name  of 
the  deity),  Dt.lSio  aK.ldj  17 17  216  a  Ch.  336  Eiek. 
2031  (8  generally  S\iytv  it  tvpi) ;  '  make  over  by  fire 
to  Molech  {3  K,  23  lo).'  The  common  rendering.  -  make 
(a  son  or  daughter)  pass  through  the  fire  lo  Molech '  (so 
EV),  is  also  possible,  if  Mo  Molech"  be  understood 
not  locally  but  as  Ibe  dedication  of  the  sacrifice.  The 
verb  occurs  so  constantly  in  this  connection  that  were  it 

as  belonging  disli  actively  to  Ihe  Molecb  cult. 

The  words  i»k3  1"2V1,  ""^^^  '  catise  to  go  through 
the  fire,'  have  often  been  thought  10  describe  a  ceremony 
of  consecration  or  februalion  by  passing  through  fire.' 
such  as  has  been  practised  in  difiereni  forms  and  on 
difti:rent  occasions  in  all  pans  of  the  world.'  Ihe  Roman 


Palilii 


«ing 


vhich  had  ftilen  within  hi 
1,  aiH]  perconA  leaping  ovei 
le  Aame  hy  (heir 


lighted  in  (he  public  square 

were  handed  through  (he  Aan _  ._ 

warded  as  an  evpiatioD  and  puriBcaiion.'    The  6^1h  Canon  of 

severe  penalties  the  ancient  custom  ^  leaping  over  bonfifts  in 
hibi  lion"  1^*21  (,»  "*  """'  ""  *">="    "'     =  P">- 

This  interpretation  is  old ;  il  is  expressed  in  S  Dt. 
IS  lo,  '  No  man  shall  be  found  among  you  who  purifies 
his  son  or  daughter  by  fire';*  cp  Vg.  Jer.  323S  *' 
iniHartrstJUiot  moi  tifilias  nai  Molath.     The  Mishoa' 

sacrifice;^  in  Ihe  Babylonian  Talmud  Rabbi  Abaye 
(4th  cent.)  explained  ihe  custom  as  be  imagined  it: 
there  was  a  row  of  bricks  with  fires  on  both  sides  of  it. 
between  which  the  child  must  pass.  His  contemporary 
Raba  compared  it  to  Ihe  Jewish  custom  of  swinging 
over  the  Purim  bonfires.'  Similarly  Jewish  inlerprelera 
in  the  Middle  Ages — i.g..  Rashi  on  Lev.  ISai :  the  father 

two  large  fires  between  which  the  boy  was  made  to 
pass.*  It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  child  went 
Ihroi^h  unscathed  (so  Rashi.  Maimonides) ;  but  others 
believed  that  the  ordeal  had  a  more  serious  ending  :  the 
child  was  compelled  to  go  back  and  forth  till  Ihe  Dames 
he  fell  into  the  ftn  ; '"  or  at  least  that  the 


s  fatal. 


wilh  heathen 


of  the  laws  in  Lev.  18  = 

women)  has  been  mentioned  above  (S  i,  n,  3), 

The  testimony  of  both  the  prophets  and  the  laws  is 
abundant  and  unambiguous  that  the  victims  were  slain 
and  burnt  as  a  holocaust:  see  Jer,  T3t  194-6,  cp  SSis 
E«k.l8«/,  cp  2337-»('246/:),  EH.iaji.  cplS.o; 
also    3   K.173(;    see   further   Jer.3>4    I5.675/9  Ps. 

I  Pot  (his  interpretation  see  Viiringa.  Ohst>  sat f, Sin.  i.chap^  1 ; 
Knenen,  Tk.T\faff.  (1M7);  Dilfmann,  £i-*/..£oM>l  141/ 
S« :  Eetdmans.  MtUkdiiiuL  7/ 

^  Cp  Nu.  SI  93,  of  Ihe  spoil  of  war  whatever  will  stand  fire, 
-Llfl  CM  J  iratm,  '  -^t  shall  pass  through  the  fire  and  it  shall  be 

«  On  fi^e  rutiva'ira"rHl''41^«!i»'[U'Mannhaidi',  'iaumAul- 
ItH.mff-  \  Fraier.  GsldiH  Btugh^,  itwff- 

1  IS.  (iiii3iii«..    Sv  om.  >v  rvpi. 

■>  ■a.S'nlu.Mn.tT.coToi.SaiAiilrAli^/.;SMfion\>l. 
ISio:  Jer.  i',i>^<^.  7i]<fol.  ijjc):  Bab.  .S'oi^n/r.  64  •> '. 

s  Bab.  Sanktdr,  64^.-  ve  Amck.s.v-  "WB^  On  (he  Puritn 
files,  see  Kraier,  Culdn  A«ff*L<l.  S  171/ 

>  Cp  Kashi  on  Smhtdr.  bib;  Maimon.,  Vad  IfaMS^ 
■AiMik  2dnli,«3i  Afiri/;i6Mlim,iij. 

liSteAfTit»,ij!. 
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I  be  observed,   prove 
especially 


106 37  /      These  passages,   il  i 

also  thai  the  children  were  noi 

slaughtered  like  other  sacriHcial 

Eiek.l8»/ 233T/.cpalsoGen.22.     Josephi   . 

fore,    correclly    inlerpreta    a    K.  Iflj  when    be  says  of 

Ahai.    '  he   also    sacrificed    his    own  son   as   a,   buml 

oHering    to  the    idols  {iXetairiaat).  according  to   the 

custom  of  Ihe  Canaaniles.'       Some  of  Ibe  midrashim 

give  gruesome  descriptions  of  the  roasting  of  children 

in  the  arms  of  the  idol  of  Molech  (see  below,  |  3). 

Ibn  Ezra  bluntly  explains  Ihe  word  -\-3jffT  as  equivalenl 
to  ipp,  'buni,' '  for  Ibuswas  thecult.' '  Manyseholars 
have  endeavoiued  to  reconcile  these  conflicting  views  in 
the  theory  thai  children  were  somelimes  only  'passed 
through'  Ihe  fire  in  riles  of  initiation  or  februalion, 
somelimes  aclually  burned.  Analogies  have  been 
cited  both  for  the  atlenualion  of  a  sacrifice  to  a  sym- 
bolical delivery  10  the  flames,  and  for  the  growth  of  a 
real  offering  out  of  a  more  harmless  rite.' 

The  only  seat  of  this  cult  of  which  we  have  certain 
historical  knowledge  is  Jerusalem.     The  catalogue  of 

^^^P'  the  Israelites  are  charged  with  offering 
their  sons  and  daughters  by  lire  (1/.  17,  iTav"i),  *^ 
drawn  up  by  a  denleronomislic  writer  (in  the  sixth 
century)  from  Dt.,  Jer..and  Btek.  The  prophets  of  Ihe 
eighth  century,  in  their  indictment  of  contemporary 
Israel,  say  nothing  of  such  sacrifices.  (On  a  K.  ITji 
and  13.573^  see  below,§4.) 

■    '  0. 5 «,  nssSp  mo  w  omwp.  •  Bm  toS  HoAo^t  {cp 

|),V(.  ^W«i{Aq.  lio*xo(.,Pc5h.  B«a)»r>  — -■ 


>  AVX  . 


■:u 


nBliam^  and  mer 


j  thai 


i 

in  the  Kildemeu  is  muuil,>  oiheit^ 

akfcuO  a.  Ill™  'Chiun'  (K>i»tn>i  Iht  proper  niunt  of  a 
byUmian  dcily,  u  is  now  Ihe  generally  ocapted  uu]  most 
prolnble  opinion,  DSsSo  can  only  be  mppellaiivc,  'your  kine,' 
and  thufl,  apart  from  Ibe  queuaon  of  Ihe  genuineness  of  ihe 


Hoi.  IS  1 


t  been  underslood  u 


a  Ihe  \ 


The  place  of  sacrifice  al  Jerusalem  was  in  the  Valley 
of  Ben  Hinnom  (see  Hinnoh,  Valley  of  ;  Jeklsaleu. 
eol.  3433  n.  7),  just  without  the  city  gate  ■Harsilh' 
(Jer.l9a),  not  tar  from  the  Temple,  and  is  called  'the 
Topbet'  (  nun),'  This  pronunciation  of  the  name  is 
pn^»bly.  like  ■  Molech,"  one  of  the  cases  in  which  MT 
has  given  a  word  of  idolalrous  associaiion  the  vowels  of 
ioSelh  (Geiger;  see  above.  %i);  cp  6  fla^fl,  n-ptB, 
ffaf^S,  Pesb.  iafpaik.  On  the  derivation  and  mean- 
ing of  Ihe  word  see  Tophet.  If  we  may  connect  it 
with  Aram,  n'MI  (Jcr.Tgg.,  Talm,)  and  the  cognate 
words  (see  especially  RS'^'  iTi  n. ),  rem  (pronounced 
l/fhalh)  is  a  loan  word  of  Aramaic  origin  (cp  Heb. 
'alpi'lk.  and  ihe  denom.  vb.  Hfhalk.  set  (a  pot)  on  Ihe 
fireplace).*  The  meaning  '  fireplace'  would  agree  well 
wiih  Is,  30  }3,  the  only  passage  in  the  OT  which  seems 
to  descrltie  TopheL 

n  Lev.lSji  lUrKhrift  jofX  bawd  on 


MT  3  Ch.  28  }  (aiainit  all  the  venioni)  conpued' 
fiR.  for^  which  -i-3pn  it  a  euphei 


4»'.^i  Witiiiii,J/i  ..      _ 
a^S«  Knenen,  Stlifhit 
(iSU).    Lilenuure  of  the  q< 
■t>  n. :  fiinhcr,  fiobeni 


di».1,"l'iB'jr*    "™' 
,  lim;   cp    7-*.r  »S9= 


Illy,  Nath.Schinidl,7«Z.I»9/ (189^ 

SoOu>l.  Kuenen,  EerdmanKii). 

W^IIh^uivn,  Slade,  Noinck,  and  olhen. 

On  human  uciilia*  outside  of  iHiio  see  WRS  Hit.  Sm.^ 
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pit  or  trench — '  Jeep  «nd  *ide  '— m  whlcb  the  fuel  was  piled.^ 
ipri  in  Diodoiut'  deictiMion 
1  of  Ihe  child  ucrilicei  o»  the 


'srd,;ft,u 


(probably  fioi ,   

Canhaginiant  <a)M>.  ^d  the  linet  of  EuripMi 
T-aw.  6ii/,  qiaoiedbyDiodonitinthenm'  --- 
Onales,  aWl  10  be  tacriticed  ailu,_Ta^ 


The  language  of  Jeremiah  when  he  says  that  the 
people  of  Judah  had  built  'high  places  of  Tophet' 
(Tji).  or  of  Baal  (Iflj  32js),  does  not  contradict  this 
inference,  for  these  expressions  mean  no  more  than  a 
'heathen  sancluary'  (see  HlOH  PLACE,  %  5), 

There  is  nothing  in  the  OT  about  an  image  al  this 
sanctuary;  Effik.Iflso/  is  hardly— in  this  rhetorical 
indictment— 10  be  put  into  such  close  connection  with 
11.  17,  that  we  should  understand  the  '  images  of  a  male' 
ia  the  latter  verse  of  a  Molech  idol  to  whom  the  children 
were  sacrificed ; '  and  the  author  of  3  K.  23io  would 
scarcely  have  failed  to  mention  Ibe  image,  if  one  bad 
been  there. 

The  deKiiptioni  of  the  idol  of  Molech  in  Sika  raiiaikl  on 

Lani.l9,andl-a/*«/onJer.T3i(fromMldTaj 

cp  Tam^kKmii,  e<f.  Bubei,  DIh/lrtm,  fat.  %a\ 
■  bymanv  Jewish.     ■  —   ■    ■  ' 


>l.  Ciilwhicb  lui> 


euly  derived  fiDH 


roVK 


That  the  '  Tophet '  was  10  the  Molech  worshippers  a 
very  holy  place  is  evident  from  3  K.  23 10,  but  especially 
from  Jer.  7  31 :  in  the  day  when  the  Valley  of  Ben 
Hinnom  shall  be  called  Ihe  Valley  of  Slaughter,  they 
shall  bury  the  slain  in  Tophel  for  want  of  room,  and 
thus  be  constrained  themselves  to  defile  il  (cp  Eiek.  9;, 
of  the  temple), Jer.19,,/. 

The  testimonies  in  ihe  OT  concerning  the  sacrifice 
of  children  to  'Molech'  with  peculiar  riles — Ihe  ques- 
,  ,  lion  is  not  here  of  the  antiquity  of  human 
**«■*'  sacrifice  in  general '-relate  chiefly  to  the 
,„  iJxS  ^"^"">  ='"'^  "'*  beginning  of  the  sixth 
""""^  century  B.C.  We  have,  indeed,  a  statement 
that  Ahai  (reigned  from  about  734)  'offered  hia  son  by 
fire' (3  K.  165,Tairn).and  manyseholars  are  accordingly 
of  the  opinion  that  the  cull  was  introduced  in  the  eighth 
century — most  likely  by  Ahaz  himself,  whose  penchant 
for  foreign  fashions  in  worship  ii  known  {3  K.  lSia-i6). 
There  is  no  intrinsic  improbability  in  this  ;  but  we  may 
hesitate  to  affirm  the  foct  on  (he  sole  testimony  of  the 
author  of  Kings  (end  of  ytb  cent)  in  his  pragmatic 
juitgmenl  of  Ihe  reign  of  Ahaz  (iK.  I61-1).  The 
prophets  of  the  eighth  cenlury— in  striking  contrast  10 
'    '  '  if  child  sacrifices 


f  the! 


imporai 


and,  if  Ahai  really  offered  up  his  son  il  would  be  more 
natural   lo  regard  il  as  a   last  resource    in   desperate 

early  instance  of  the  '  Molech '  cult. 

Is.  30}3  (cp  %  3)  obviously  plays  upon  this  cull :  for 
the  enemies  of  Judah  a  vast  fire  pit  is  prepared  {tophli). 
like  the  Tophel  in  the  Valley  of  Ben  Hinnom  ;  '  this, 
loo.  is  for  the  king,'  as  that  Tophet  for  the  king-god 
('Molech').  The  elimination  of  the  latter  clause 
(Duhm)  removes  bul  half  Ihe  dillieully.  If  the  horrid 
riles  of  Tophet  had  been  as  familiar  in  Isaiah's  day  as 
this  verse  implies,  is  il  conceivable  that  ue  should  have 
bul  one  reference  10  them,  nnd  that  in  sarcasm  rnlher 
than  in  abhorrence?     The  difficulty  would  noi  exist  it 

I  See  Che.  /Mi*t  {SBO  71  ij?- 

lileraiure'Ey  WRS  ffj'/.  JmA  37J. 

»  Kuenen,  Tk.T^^ri S:  cp  S74/  Oorl,  Mintcknaffir, 
•j^f.  thinks  that  Molech  was  properly  Ibe  niune  of  the  image, 

"  *"s^nit™'/B'l  is7m  /:"  (.8^?X 
Roman  leuimonies  see  Maximiluui  May 
Iisoi^    S«al»WRS*^/.J/i«.W,  37; 

fSMSACIllPICK,|l3. 

Judahbi 
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■-  speciUcaUy  as 


i<  o^  ihc  I 


»fe  could  assume  ihal  /oftti  was 

a  fire  pit.  uhich  only  In 

with  ihe  offerings  lo  M 

tiphttk  (llpkiMh)  is  a  foreign  word  which  was  adopled 

wilh  the  cull   (see  above,   93);    ihe  corresponding 

Hebrew  words  have  nol  developed  similar  meanii^s. 

Is-SOaj-ji,  as  a  whole,  is  rtganled  by  Kvtr 
u  -pffil-exilic'  (Gulhc,  Hacknunn,  Cheyne), 
be  c«.lidenlly  affimed  of  t.  30;  Ihe  r  -  ' 
mlher  that  of  a  writer  remou:  from  Ibt 

In  the  last  half  century  of  Ihe  kingdom  of  Judah  th< 
denunciations  of  Ihe  prophets  {Jer.  7ji  19  ^ff.  32 js,  cf 
S14;  Ezek.  ISin/.  ]e2f)>63i  23]7  39.  cp  Mic.  66-3)  and 
the  prohibitions  of  the  legislation  {Di.lSio.  cp  12)i  : 
Lev,  I8112O1-5)'  prove  that  ihe  sacrifice  of  childrer 
was  a  common  thing,  not  on  occasions  of  eilremity, 
but  as  part  of  an  established  cult.  The  victims  were 
frequently,  if  nol  always,  firstborn  sons  or  daughters  ol 
their  mother  (Eielt.  20»«,  cp  Mic.  87  :  see  below,  3  7). 
The  author  of  Kings,  in  his  recital  of  Ihe  sins  ol 
Manasseh  for  which  Judah  was  doomed  (a  K.21ii-g, 
cp  Jer.  ]5i),  includes  Ihe  oHering  of  bis  son  by  fire  {v.  6, 
TDpn.  see  also  23iol,  and  allhough  the  verse  is  UHle 
more  than  an  applicalion  to  Manasseh  of  Dt.  18 10/. 
1    catalogues   of  crimes    \i 


Iways  I 


with  c 


very  well  be  true.  A  public  cult  of  this  kind  is  more 
likely  to  have  been  introduced  from  above  than  to  have 
sprung  up  from  below ;  particularly  if.  as  we  shall  in 
the  sequel  find  reason  to  think  probable,  the  peculiar 
rites  came  from  abroad. 

The  sacrifices  were  suppressed  and  the  sanctuary 
dismantled  and  defiled  by  Josiah  in  6ai  (a  K.23i°); 
but  the  worship  was  revived  under  Jehoiakim  and 
continued  till  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (Jer,  11id-ij  Ei. 
203a/).      Is.  57;  has  sometimes  been  thought  to  allesi 


Ihe  s 


vival— 


r  the 


among  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Israelites  al  a 
very  late  date;*  cp  n.  9  where  Ihe  'king'  is  under- 
stood of  the  divine  king  {'Molech.'  Ewald) ;   but  Ihe 
evidence  is  of  doubtful  interpretation,  and  it  is  uncei 
how  far  the  writer  is  descritiing  cults  of  his  own  tim 

It  has  generally  been  held  that  these  sacrifices 
oHeicd  10  a  foreign  god   named  Molecb,    cognat 
perhaps   idenlical    with    the 

whose  worship  for  some 


0.  Tow 


Mveda 


nlury 


■"''™'"'     or  two  before  the  fall  < 

onarMlT  language  of  ihe  prophets  seems  to  con- 
firm this  view :  Jeremiah  calls  the  place  of  sacrifice 
'the  high  place  of  the  liaal '  (i.t..  a  heathen  deity, 
Jer.l9s32H|,  'the  baal'  (MT  biiflh)  had  devoured 
the  children  of  the  Judteans  (3i4) ;  Ezekiel  spciks  of 
sacrificing  children  lo  idols  (23]9,  giliitim).  and 
characterises  the  worship  as  fomicaiion  (t.g..  I630)  or 
adultery  (233i).  expressions  which  since  Hosea  had 
been  standing  metaphors  for  apostasy.  There  can, 
indeed,  be  no  question  that  10  ihe  prophets  this  cult 
was  an  apostasy  lo  heathenism  ;  as  little  can  we  doubt 
that  the  riles  were  introduced  from  .1  foreign  religion 
(see  below).  But  we  cannot  be  equally  certain  thai  the 
judgment  of  the  prophets  accurately  reflects  the  in- 
tention of  the  worshippers ;  we  shal!  find  evidence  in 
the  prophets  themselves  that  those  who  btoughl  these 
sacrifices  devoleil  them  to  no  foreign  god. 

The  pronunci,ilion  '  Molech.'  as  we  have  seen  {%  i). 
is  a  figment  of  Jewish  readers  ;  the  word  was  originally 
spoken  as  it  was  meant  by  the  writers,  ham-miltk.  ■  Ihe 
king,'  a  lille  or  rwinKifm*  not  a  proper  name.  There 
is  n  strong  presumption  that  Ihe  deity  who  was  thus 

1  Perhap>  only  ED»  Is  the  old  law :  see  Leviticus,  I  iS. 

S  Vene  5  is  reitanJcd  by  Duhm  and  Cheyne  as  secondary  in  a 
late  context.  ThU  t!.!l«9,&Tll'  ixhiI  afraEmeni  of  a  pcophet 
coniempDrary  wiib  Jereniafa  and  Eukiel,  as  was  thought  by 

'  On  tba  religious  importance  of  these  tinjiA^oTiT  see  Famelli 
Culls  nflkl  Gjtik  Slalti,  I  35. 
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addressed  in  Jerusalem  was  the  national  God,  Yahwi. 
The  title  '  king '  implies  Ihe  belief  that  the  god  to  whom 
it    is   given   rules   the  destinies   of    Ihe    people ;    and 


■    fon 


.     Man 


pantheon,  he  and  his  people 
ledge  Yahw^  as  ihe  god  of  Israel. 

'" (i*/.^*>  is.  in  bet,  a  conunon  title  of  Yab 

■ig,  Yaltw*  of  H0.1,';  Jet.«<8,    'A 

_.    whose  njune    is   Yahw*  of  Hosts'   (cj 

Yahw«,  the  king  of  Israel '  (cp  41  11  tS  ■;  Zeph. 

-  -  tmiah  hears  the  name  Malcbiih,  ' 


'Ihe  kin( 


i'U"- 


au<^!.B.),   Ahi 


dchiihua 


21/ J! 


a.7),  «/&*i. 


<,liX» 


This  presumption  is  strongly  supported  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  Jeremiah  is  constrained 
10  protest  repeatedly  that  Yahw^  had  nol  enjoined  these 
sacrifices:  the  people  of  Judah  built  the  'Tophet' 
sanctuary  in  Ihe  valley  of  Ben  Hinnom  ■  10  burn  their 
sons  and  daughters  with  fire :  a  thing  which  I  com- 
manded them  nol,  nor  did  it  enter  into  my  mind ' 
(731,  cp  I9s  32js).  The  prophet's  emphatic  denial 
is  the  best  evidence  that  those  who  offered  Ihese  sacri- 
fices  olTcred  them  to  Vahwe,  as  Ihey  believed  in 
obedience  to  his  command.  This  conchision  is  con- 
firmed in  a  remarkable  way  by  Eiekiel :  Ihe  people 
had  obsiinalely  disobeyed  ihe  good  laws  which  'Yahwi 
had  given  them  [Witf.),  therefore  '1  gave  them 
statutes  nol  good  and  ordinances  whereby  they  cannot 
live,  and  defiled  ihem  by  their  sacrificial  gifts  in  oHering 
every  firstborn.  Ihat  1  might  fill  them  with  horror' 
(Ezek.20i:/,  cp  v.  it).  The  prophet  does  not,  like 
Jeremiah,  deny  thai  Yahwi  had  commanded  any  such 
ibing  ;  be  declares  ihai  ihese  bad  and  deslnictive  laws 
were  what  the  people  had  deserved  by  rejecting  belter 
ones.  He  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  what  Ihe  law  was, 
for  he  uses  the  very  words  of  Ex.  13 11.  'Thou  shall 
offer  every  firstborn  10  Yahw* '  (mn-S  am  tm  Sa  maicn) ; 
see  below,  g  7.  The  prohibitioti  Lev,  ]8ti  also  shows 
that  the  'Molech'  sacrifices  were  offered  lo  Vahw6 : 
'  Thou  shall  not  give  any  of  thy  children  [offering  them. 
I'JVnS,  gloss]  10  the  king,  and  shall  nol  [thus]  profane 
IhenameoflhyGod.'     Cp  also  Mic.  66/  Gen.  22. 

The  natural,  and  indeed  almost  inevitable,  inference 
from  the  facts  that  have  been  brought  out  in  the  fore- 

t.  WHOM  f™B  T^*"'lS,S'?  "  "''" 
_.  4.1..  — 1*    the  saerihces  were  oltered.  I 


Yahw* 


reign  c 


reign  of  Manasseh.  And.  inasmuch  as  in  this  age. 
when  the  relations  of  Judah  to  Assyria  u'ere  uniformly 
friendly,  the  influence  of  Assyrian  civilisation — ^which, 
as  always,  necessarily  includes  religion — was  at  its 
height,  and  since  other  t^lls  which  then  came  into 
vogue  can  with  much  probability  be  traced  lo  Baby- 
lonia.* it  is  not  surprising  that  many  scholars  should 
have  thought  that  Ihe  '  Molech '  worship  came  front  the 
same  quarter.'  This  conjecture  seemed  to  lie  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  the  colonists  from  Seph.-irvaim — kmg 
identified  wiih  Sippnra  in  northern  Babylonia— are  said 
in  a  K.  I734  )t  to  have  burned  their  sons  to  their  gods 
ADHAHMt^i.t-LCH     and     ANAMMKLtTH    (H-V.).    whose 

malik.  Anumalik).  The  divine  name  or  litle  malii 
was  read  in  many  Assyrian  inscriptions;*   texts  were 


u/-™^ 

Noma.  ..=  A 

138^    ..6^;   Kerber,    H^i^hck.   I 
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MOLEGH,  MOLOCH 

speak  of  human  sacrifice  ;'  reliefs  ard 
figures  on  seal-cylindei-s  were  Iboughl  lo  reprcseni  ii. 

The  progress  of  invesligalion  bas  left  but  liiile  of  ihis 
SeemingLy  sufRcienl  demoDMralion.  Sepharvaim  is  not 
the  Babylonian  Sippara  {AbQ  Habba).  but  a  city  in 
Western  Syria  (see  SephAKvaih)  ;  ihc  texts  supposed 
lo  spealt  of  human  sacrifice  were  wholly  misinterpreted  ; 
the  repfesentatioDS  in  art  are  more  than  doubtful,* 
Malik  is  an  epithet  of  various  gods,  probably  not, 
however,  in  the  meaning  'king"  {larm;  e.g.,  Sar  ildrti 
Alar;  id.  Mardui  .■  Sin  !ar  ilSni  ta  Sami  h  irtilim).* 
but  'counsellor,'  'decider'  {prop,  mdlit)*  or  perhaps 
■prince.'  The  cases  in  which  Malik  appears  alone  as 
though  a  proper  nanw,  particularly  the  inscription  of 
Nabu-bal-iddin  from  Sippara  (col.  55  40  67).'  where 
it  occurs  in  connection  with  ^ma£  and  Bunen6,  are 
Toriously  explained  :'  but  it  is  at  least  certain  that  if 
mailk  ever  became  locally  a  proper  name,  the  god  to 
whom  il  was  given  occnpied  no  such  conspicuous  place 
in  the  Assyrian  paniheon  as  10  make  it  probable  thai 
bis  worship  should  be  taken  up  with  so  much  teal  in 
distant  Palestine,  and.  so  far  as  our  evidence  reaches, 
there  is  no  trace  in  Babylonia  of  ihe  peculiar  child 
sacrifices  of  the  '  Molech '  worship. 

The  OT  represetits  these  sacrifices  as  Canaanile,* 
The  value  of  Ihis  testimony  is  diminished  by  the  foci 
thai  from  Hosea  onwards  Ihe  contaminating  influence 
of  Canaanite  culture  was  Ihe  common  prophetic  ex- 
planation of  the  religious  corruption  of  Israel ;  and  the 
late  date  at  which  the  peculiar  Molecb  cult  appears 
forbids  us  lo  suppose  that  it  was  adopted,  like  the  boal 
worship,  from  the  old  population  of  the  land  in  the 
period  of  occupation  and  settlement  But  if  we  may 
take  Canaanite  in  Ihe  larger  sense  in  which  it  includ^ 
the  Phcenicians,*  this  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  cult 
is  probably  true.  For,  though  there  is  sporadic  or 
inferenlia!  evidence  of  child  sacrifice  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,*  the  Phoenicians  and  their  colonists,  especially 
the  Carthaginians,  are  the  one  civilised  people  of 
antiquity  of  whom  we  know  thai  Ihe  sacrifice  of  Iheir 
own  children  was  practised,  not  as  an  occasional  re- 
crudescence of  savage  superstition,  nor  in  ihe  hole-and- 
corner  rites  of  some  abominable  mystery,  but  as  an 
established  and  proiiiinenl  part  of  Ihe  public  religion. 
These  sacrifices  seemed  to  the  Greeks  so  remarkable  in 
their  atrocity,  thai  tio  authorwho  touches  upon  thehistory 
or  customs  of  the  Phcenician  race  fails  to  mention  them. 
And  il  is  of  great  significance  for  our  question  thai  in 
Ihe  descriptions  of  these  rites,  whether  in  mjihical  or 
historical  form.  Ibe  pit  of  tire  constantly  recurs.'" 

The  deity  to  whom  these  sacrifices  were  offered  is 

Samfia  aKipni  ibe  Babylonian','  TSBA 


1  Sayce,  '  Human  Sacrif 
4  as  ;  Lsnoimanl,  iluda 


Mtlitditnil,  lasff. 


ili/,\   Tick,  Bafy- 


*/««/,  105^. 

vSn   W.    H.    Ward,    'Hunmn   Sacn&ct   on    Babylonian 

?'linder».'  Anif.  Jimm.  Arrli.iu^.  (1889);  C.  t.  Ball, 
SBA  14  iviJ'.  Iiaga) :  A.  Jecembs  in  Roscher,  Lij:.  fj.io, 
'Del.  ^«. //(VA60,, 

*  IUd.,ti/.:  A  Jmmias 

•  KBi,,  T74.# 
•SWjjMirow.  Ril,  Bnf. 

mans.  71^-    ' 
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man  irnporianl  are:  the  Pbtwiic  Mine,,  31;  C\  Klciiarchoi, 

M  I,  (fr«n  buci<^S^iiiDsn?13» :  PUnareh,  Dt  s't^rttiliii^. 
c.  13;  Porphyry,  Dc  AiitiHintia.ls^:  ep  Philo  of  ByWos. 
ftR.  i.  *{.FHC,  3570).  On  the  liery  pit  cp  alw  the  mylh  of 
Talos,  Sopholiln,  DaiHahl,  frs.  t6i,  3;  Simonidec.  fig.  k»  a, 
BctKli;  Euitaih.  on  Odysi.S03«  (p.  iBjjfc.ttc,    See  Moore, 
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called  by  the  Greeks  Kronos.  Philo  of  Bybtos  tells  us 
that  the  native  name  of  the  Phcenician  Kronos  was  Bl 
(frag.  2i4.  ^WfiSs^j.  cp  frag.  4,  ib.  naf.).  and  relates 
of  Ihis  god  that  he  killed  a  son  and  a  daughter  with 
his  own  hands,  '  so  that  the  other  gods  were  amazed  at 
Kronos'  disposition'  (frag.  2iS,  I.e.  568) :  and  that  in 
a  time  of  plague  he  sacrificed  his  only  son  lo  his  father 
Ournnos  (frag.  2i4)  1  another  passage  narrates  the 
sacrifice  of  his  only  son  when  great  peril  of  war 
threatened  Ihe  country  (fragg.  kf..  l.c.  570/);  human 
sacrifices  to  Kronos,  of  which,  according  to  Porphyry, 
the  Phicnieian  history  of  Sanchoniathon  was  full, 
followed  Ihe  example  given   by  Ihe  god   himself     It 


s  dedic! 


god  El ;  indeed,  ir 


ample,  to  Melkarth,  the  c 
Greeks  called  Herakles.' 

milk"\i.o%:*  '^h*^ileriike^a^'t™dS^"leM  ^n  ioW 

the  ^  (El)  Of  godi  to  whom  chtlditn  were  sacrificed  wen 

__ *:~.if..  i i._j  .„:.!.  .u:_  j_.'..^qffif.     fsx  Ihia  point  the  chain 

ch  noriRces  of  Ihe  I»ae1i(es 
»  not'onty  d'o<^  |?J  ^^. 


eorRoally  invoked  » 


^reelTaiilhon 


o  the  epithet  ^HriA« 
-r  widely  if 


7.  Why  did    l"f^ 
•«rUlc«  thair  l,.,"^, 

OhUdTMtT 


Zeui.' 

lagined  thai  these  heart- 
d,  like  Ahai's  new  altar. 
n  of  a  foreign  fashion, 
.hich  they  were  oilered 
the  words  which  the 


Mic.  8j  puis  it 


of  Ihe  people :  '  Will  Yahw^  accept 
of  rams,  myriad  streams  of  oil  ?  Shall  I  give 
m  for  my  transgression,  the  fruil  of  my  body 
of  my  soul?'  The  sacrifice  of  the  Grslbom, 
costly  and  there- 


of God  c 


these  sacrifices  should  have 
last  age  of  Judah,  when  disastc 
how  heavily  the  anger  of  Yahwt  1 
If  their  neighbours,  at  such  a  lin 
this 


by  which  the  wralh 
strange,   therefore , 

after  disaster  proved 
>ted  upon  Ihe  nalion.* 


d  Yahwf 


is  of 


people?  Nay,  did  nol  herfiiriOBrfas  much?  We 
have  learned  from  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  (above,  %  5) 
that  their  conlemporaries  alleged  a  law  in  which  Yahw^ 
claimed  these  sacrifices,  and  Eiekiel  quotes  Ihe  law: 
'  Thou  shall  otTer  every  firstborn  to  Yah\%* '  (Ex.  13ii).» 
In  Ihe  law  books  as  we  have  them,  this  and  the  parallel 
laws  are  protected  by  clauses  prescribing  the  redemption 
offirstbornchildren  (see,  however.  Ex.a!!i9[a6]).  If  these 
provisions  attached  to  the  laws  from  Ihe  bi^inning,'  the 
worshippers  may  have  treated  them  as  permissive,  atid 
thought  that  a  more  unreseri'ed  devotion  would  not 
avail  itself  of  the  privilege  of  substitution.  More  prob- 
ably the  safeguarding  clauses  were  added  to  exclude  the 
interpretation  of  Ihc  law— not  content  plated  byits  framers 
— which  became  current  in  the  seventh  century,  accord- 
ing to  which  it  demanded  the  actual  sacrificing  of  the 
firstborn  of  men  as  well  as  of  beasts. 
A  story  repealed  by  Dionyiiiu  of  Halicamauus  picKnts  a 

'  Plin.  A'//8«39:cpOainl.Ci.rl.4s. 

S  See  Baelhg,  Biilr.  ijJ-.-.T..  Me)-er  in  Roaher,  i.«.  83106/ 

>  On  Ibe  btier  point  see  Max.  Ma^-et,  in  Roscber,  Zu. 


yLiOOglc 


•trllciPE  uuloiy  :I  the  TyrThenluH  [Dionyi.  'Pclasguiul  in  a 
time  of  scarcity  vowed  to  Zem.  ApoLld,  jtnd  the  KAhiH  (o  sacri- 
fice liihejofslllh--- ■—"-     •"-■ ' 


™?^^^J^'I'^ 


d''«ht"Sfy'mmul'l«rtlM'oi«crc^ 


soii  wm  just ;  tnty  had  indeed  paid  the  Arst-fruits 
property  boiKitly.  bui  thev  siill  owed  the  t<lh(  of  human  kind, 
which  the  gods  priied  above  all.)  There  wu  a  divnion  of 
opinion  about  thb  interpretation,  some  rejecIJDg  it  as  given  with 
evil  inlcnl  ^  Liui  a  second  appeal  to  the  oracle  conArmed  IL^ 

If  OUT  hypothesis  is  cotrect.  the  religiious  motive  of 
the  child  sacrifices  in  Judah  came  from  within  ;  the  form 
or  the  piacula  si-as  foreign,  probably  Phcenician. 

Jn.  Selden.  DiiltiSyri,,  r6ij  %  in  later  edd.  with  addiuinenia 
by  Andr.  Beyet ;  In.  Spencei,  Df  Iteibut  ritaalibui  (1685),  lib. 

1,  c^.  18:  In.  Bfaun,  Silrtla.  ism,  ck,  %\ 
B.  Lltenitnn.  Heim.  Wii^iua,  MitctlUma  Bcm,  lib.  9, 

diss,  s ;  Gaod<rin,  AUta  il  Aanm,  lib.  4, 
ch.  2 :  diuenationslby  DietiHch  and  Zieera  in  Ugolini,  TAuaiirTti, 
lanitjf,  etj  jr.;   Milnter,  Xtiinrm  Orr  Karlkam-.Cl  (igtl): 

liitmtdcr a/tat  ffiir>ttr (,1641);  GkUUjiy,  Dit  tffuritmf/ri- 
do-  aim  HttrStrUUi);  E.  Meiel,  n.  SI.  a.  Kr..  rtti.  pp. 
1007-105} ;  Geiger,  Urakrifl,  v^ff. ;  Oop.  H'<  Mi-aihnMr 
ht  /.'oi/ UKg);  Kuen.  O^liveireTi  Molech,'  /■*- T 2 SS9-S9> 
(.358),  cp  a.  1  SJJK  6gig:  (1M7);  Ctdtditm,!  raj,  /rrat/,  1 150 
«  UU^^KrSt"'  i//''™!,  law  J'.;  Tieie,  V^vtlhitn^i 
GiK*iidtmi,  pp.  4SI^  so8^  ttiMiiji) ;  cp  C4>ch.  »■  dn 
CcdiiiittuI  in  dt  0itdlttiJ,\iM7.  i%T  ff,  0^3><  Baudissin, 
/«*!«(/ iW*/«*  (1B74) !  an. '  Moroch  ■ /'X£W,  10  i«e^  (tSSa) ; 

kkamfn  iir  Itrali'i 
nacker,  L4  vcn,  dt  JifkU 
il  dtt  Mimic/Unof/lrj  »r 

MOLI,  AV,  lEsd-Sv^EzraSiS.  Mahli. 

HOUD  (I'piO},  a  Dame  in  the  genealogy  of  Jeiafa- 
meel;  i  Ch.  2,9t  (mwhA  [B],  MwiAi  [■■V],  MOwAi 
Q.]).'  The  name  of  his  broiher  is  Ahbar  (so  read,  with 
«").  Ahbar  and  Molid  are.  with  the  help  of  trans- 
position,  carved  out  of  Jerahme'el,  like  Jerah  and 
Almodad  (probably)  in  Gen.  lOafi.  This  does  not  ex. 
elude  the  possibility  (hat  Molid,  or  perhaps  Molad  (cp 
A),  may  have  been  regarded  as  the  '  father' of  Moladah 
y.v.\  which  is  indeed  probably  another  record  of  Terah- 
meel.     Cp  Jr" "    --  


HOLTEH  nUQE  (njlpi;),  Dt.»».      See  Idol, 

8.,*. 

MOHDIS,  iE5d.9M  =  EzralO}4-  Maadai. 

■OKET.  Asinthecaseofmetals.il  has  been  judged 
best  not  to  give  a  long  comprehensive  article,  bui  10 
treat  the  subject  in  a  series  of  special  articles  (see  especi- 
ally Manbh.  Pesnv.  Shekel,  Stater  ;  Weights 
At4D  Measures). 

The  Hebrew  narrators  (J.  E,  P)  who  recast  the  Hebrew 
legends  relating  10  primitive  times  had  nol  forgotten  the 
advanced  civilisation  prevalent  in  Cana.in  when  their 
forefathers  entered  it ;  (hey  presuppose  the  existence  of  a 
metallic  currency,  in  harmony  with  the  ancient  Egyptian 
tribute  lisls  and  the  Tell  el-Amarna  letters. 

■Dm  nolioii  that  the  Ull/ai  of  Ger! 


;::^z 


that 


d  6nk.  r 


like  the  Assyrian  ingots  stamped  with  ■  the  bead  of  Istar 
of  Nineveh.'  to  which  Babelou  (58,  quoted  by  Kennedy) 
refers.  At  the  same  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in- 
1  A-llfi.  Xtm.  1 13/,  from  Mynilos  of  Lesboj ;  lee  /V/C 
^  Q>  Varro's  eiplanation  of  child  racri5ce  cited  in  Aug.  Cis. 
'  'See  a'iso  what  followTIn  1  lionysiuT""  ™  ^"""  ""™""°- 
4  »BL  juggesis  (but  cp  Ki.  in  X/IOT)  thu  the  t  h  inliusivi. 
3'9> 


MONTH 

gets  of  fixed  weight  were  in  use  among  the  early  Israelites 

the  siriciesi  accuracy  was  required,  the  money  was 
specially  weighed.  Hence  Sjp  [Jdial),  properly  '  10 
weigb.'often  means  -to  pay' — *.f..  Gen.  23i6  Ex.  22i6 
lK.20»  Ia.6B»  EiraSay  Gen.28i6  is  especially 
interesting,  from  the  vividness  of  the  description  of  A 


The  meaning,  however,  is  hardly  given  correctly  by  the 
commentators  whom  Kennedy  (Hastings,  D33tKa) 
follows.  Methodical  emendation  of  the  text  brings  out 
a  meaning  which  is  (ai  more  satisfactory  and  suggestive 


.H). 


The  clue  to  the  problem  of  the  UHtnt  has  been  liven  by  a 
mlAreadingofft  in  ChroniclH,  and  in  ulving  this  problem  light 

phraKology  had  not  been  quesiioned.  It  was  for  four  Car. 
chemish-mirks  of  gold  that  Abraham,  according  10  P,  purchased 

iacoh,  according  to  £,  bought  a  mece  of  land  at  '  the  city  of 
hecbem'  (GenSSio,  CD  Joih.fl}';  but  see  Shechem). 
How  impoctant  the  Caicbemiih  mina  was,  is  seen  by  the  fact 
that  11  wu  carried  by  Phoenician  traders  to  Greece-  The 
dcacripiion  of  the  purchase  in  Gen.  ^  reminds  us  of  many  As- 
mentioned  as  the  standard  of  money  payments  ^A'^,  vol.  iv.)- 

included  hen.  See  especiahy  J.  Brandis,  Daj  Mant;  Mmu-  u. 
GrwIeklniiiH*  ("■  ytrdtratitn  (iSMX  and  '  Literature '  under 

On  the  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  use  of  tbe  precious  melali 
for  the  purpose,  of  eichange,  cp  Maspero,  Datim  ffCiviiisatiffMt 

..    ^  ...  *.   _..  __ .-__    ,[Jy  ,^,,  Asj>-rians  coin 

Johns,  Eifm..  Nov.  iBoo. 
mtftlujHKi  (.881):  Uvy, 

.    .    , ^  Ssui,\cy,  Ktckmlui  mr  U 

itiiinisiiialiquiji.da\quil.tit,i\a.aMiKiHlimaliliudibi  Ttrrt 
Saxnie  (i374>;  and  'Tb.  Reinach,  La  ammnaiti  jiHt^t  {1M7). 
See  alsa  A,  K.  S.  Kennedy's  excellent  monograph  'Motley'  in 
Hastings  DBS  4>7*4)'.  On  the  sutemenl  0?  HemlDius  (t  94) 
that  the  Lydians  first  coined  money  s«  Lvdia,  |  i  . 

XONET  CHAHOEBS.     See  Trade. 

MONSTER  (t<3n).  Lam.  43  AV,  etc.    See  Jackal, 

LiLiTH,  Whale. 

HONTH,  the  period  from  the  Rrsl  appearance  of  one 
new  moon  10  that  of  the  next — in  other  words,  the  period 
of  a  lunar  revolution.  Naturally,  there- 
when  months  are  spoken  of,  only 

VI  Mim  i^^j.  p,Q„,hj  £3^  (^  meant ;  of  any  such 
artilicial  product  as  the  so-called  'solar'  month  tbe 
ancient  Israelites  look  no  more  account  than  do  the 
modem  Jews  in  arraneing  their  calendar.  Both  the  OT 
words  for  month — h6J/l  (tnn)  and  jirah  (m-) — corre- 
spond to  the  natural  definition  given  above.  Hide!,  the 
commoner  and  specifically  Hebrew  name,  denotes  origin- 
ally the  new  moon  (the  '  new '  light),  a  meaning  which 
the  word  retained  throughout  in  Phoenician  (cp  the  n. 
pr.  tnn  i3  =  Neu^ij»H«,  of  the  inscrr-) ;  yimh.  the  word 
for  month  conimon  to  all  the  Semitic  languBges  (cp 
Pho;n.  nr,  Aram.  nr.  Assyr.  arju,  ele. ),  though  com- 
paratively rarely  employed  in  the  OT  (Ex.2a  Dl.21i] 
SSmi  K.8373B8.  aK.lSij  Job36  73  29=3BjZech. 
11B  EzraSij  and  Dan.  4i6  [39)).  tells  the  same  siory 
plainly  enough  by  its  close  relationship  laydriih^rrfS.  the 
word  for  moon.  The  appearance  of  the  new  moon  (chh) 
Inaugurated  a  new  period,  a  new  month,  and  was  festally 

Am.Sj  Hos.2ii(i3]ls-li3/.).     See  New  Woon. 
The  mean  length  of  such  a  month  is   so  d.  I3  h. 
sec.,  and  accordingly  it 


LMmuUhc  ° 


Dnth,  ; 


estedoi 


ily.  could  arrive  at  any  absolutely 
uniform  result ;  the  olserved  months  inevitably  varied 
in  length  between  twenty-nine  and  thirty  days,  and  the 
order  in  which  the  months  of  twenty-nine  days  (pih 
-on)  alternated  with  those  of  thirty  days  \'k'v^  ^h\  had 
not  yet  been  fixed  even  at  the  time  when  tbe  -Mishna 


.,L,ooglc 


MONTH 


2.  Old 


n  ihe  second 

century  A,  D. ,  the  point  was  decided  by  the  first  vl&ibilii] 
or  the  new  moon  (cp  nlso  Jer.316),  It  was  only  wiib 
ihe  mtroduction  of  a  fined  calendnr  in  the  founb 
century,  that  a  regular  order  was  delermioed  in  (his 
matter  also  (see  Year). 

Tlie  oldest  names  of  months  (rfthe  year  preserved  in 
the  or  are  the  following  four: — (i)  Abib  (rawn.  always 

with  (fitt  preceding),  Ex.  184  23is  34iB 

,  Dt.  I61,  I.e.,  the  month  of  the  ripening 

I,  ear  month ;  (3}  Ziw  (it  rn*. 

iK.flj7.  andiiehh.  1  K.6.[wherealsS. 
however,  rn*  ought  probably  to  be  read]),  the  month  of 
splendour,  flo^K-er  month  ;  (3)  Ethanim  (0-1^.7  rrr.  i  K. 
8»),  perhaps  meaning  the  month  of  perennial  streams, 
Ihe  month,  that  is.  in  which  only  such  streams  contained 
any  water:  and  (4)  BQI  {Su  rrr,  i  K.  Sja),  probably 
meaninR  rain  month,  but  according  to  others,  with 
less  likelihood,  the  month  of  growing  crops.  Plainly 
these  four  names  were  originally  Canaanite.  and  were 
taken  over  by  the  Israelites  when  tbey  settled  in  that 
country  ;  Etbintm  and  801  are  met  with  on  still  extant 


MONTH 

Phoenician -Cyprian  inscriptions  (Sa  Irr,  e.g.,  at  the 
be^nning  of  the  inscription  of  Eshmunazar ;  oinM  nv. 
C/S  1.  no.  86  a},  and  the  meaning  of  all  four,  so  far  as 
can  be  seen,  has  reference  to  the  regular  rotation  of  the 
seasons  of  the  year  as  experienced  in  I'alestine. 


Other 


>n  PhgF. 


sum  (C/S  I.  no.  ii);  •n:,{C/S  I,  no.  91}:  r 
-  -  va,  patofa-rfyytJii.,  no.  B8);  and 


AlHb,  i 

no!  point  to  an  Egyptian  vague  year,  the  employment 
of  which  would  have  involved  such  a  displacement  that 
at  the  end  of  every  lao  years  the  names  of  the  months 
would  have  been  a  whole  month  too  early.  A  further 
evidence  that  the  Canaanite  months  were  originally 
lunar  is  undoubtedly  suggested  by  the  fact  that  in 
Phunician  inseriplions.  m"  nri3.  '  on  the  new  moon  of 
Ihe  month,"  denotes  the  first  day  of  the  month  in  question 
(cp  C/5I1,  p.  99^;  the  monument  is  referred  to  the 
first  half  of  the  4lh  cent.  B.c).*     Further,  that  the 


NAMES  OF   MONTHS 


c..„.™ 

No. 

BAB..ASS. 

HiBRBW. 

LXX,  .TC 

Uacsdokiah. 

sot... 

=•?? 

■ 

Ni-sa^-nu 

[9>  «W»(Neh.2.) 

N(i).»dr(inEsth.) 

Sa»«uit 

April 

'! 

" 

Ai.ru 

I;..  gyJr(Targ.BCh. 
303) 

•Idp(Jos.^,/.viiL3.) 

■ApT.,J«e, 

May 

3 

Si-va-nu.  or  Sj- 

[mJft«i«(Esdi.89) 

£(()uii>dr(Bar.lSand 
Esth.85[K"~«l} 

AaJawf 

June 

4 

Dn^o-M 

nM.  tammii 

ni.y€^t» 

July 

S 

A-bu 

3«,  d* 

Av« 

August 

* 

U-lu-lu 

SiSjt,  «i(/(Neh.flis) 

'EX«<;\(iMaccU^. 

notK) 

r^«!of 

September 

015? 

7 

Tai{li!).ri.lum 

^*.HM 

■T«p^<p.T«.-« 

October 

Si 

' 

A-ra-ati  lam-na 

is'tn?'*""-*'^- 

Mofi<ri«H(nii(Jo3./«a*. 
i.a3) 

i«» 

November 

' 

Ki-[iKi]-li-mu 

1S91.  *.jA™(Zech.7i 
Neh.li) 

X«t.X(D  or  .aX. 
(I  Mace.  Is.) 

•KrtiAaXn 

December 

10 

Te-bi-[e].tu[m] 

n^, /»*/(Eslh.2,fi) 

T«|9«o,    (Jos.    Ani. 
nLGi). 

,„^ 

II 

Sa-ba-lu 

03^,  flW/{Zech.l,) 

2Q^f(iMacc.l6M) 

n*p(nOT 

F*.»,y 

1    " 

Ad.da-ni 

■rm,  AfflrfEsth-aj) 

■AWf.(.  Mace.  7,3) 

MvTfm 

Mareh 

Inter- 
calary. 

Ar-!)u  ma-al)-ru 
iaAddani 

nyins   ly,    afler- 
^"nd  M^  ™' 

1  Toiha«add(lJdTbjtnlci,WW:i^»iiv.  ^/^^.4i3)i-n4  nilDt  VpC- 

the  vHprebioo  meuu  umply  'on  the  new  moon  ihni  hapKns  in 
Uk  iDDnih  in  quescian,'  ilie  words  cannot  be  employed  u  an 

uiedonlyai  long  u  one  new  moon  mlone  tn  a  monlb  wu  poviible, 
even  thu  l>ur  usi^  hIbo  ahowi  thai  oriEinaJly  Ihe  new  moon 


marked  the  beginning;  of  the  month  and  thai  the  monihi  were 
(C7si". p.'wj.^" a biUajualln  Bitenician  uid  Cypri»n Greek 
could  noi  in  any  case  be  auepKd  as  convincing  evidence  cegaid- 
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maurniog  period  of  thiny  days,  spoken  of  in  Dl  21 13  (cp 
NU.2O19  Dl.848),  should  be  called  '  a  monlh  of  days' 
(dti'  rrr)  is  not  impossible  where  reckoning  is  made  by 
lunar  months,  and  does  not  necessarily  Imply  acquainl- 
ODce  wilta  the  solar  monlh  of  the  Egyplians. 

With  the  exile,  and  the  shifiing  of  the  beginning  of 

B  lAu.  B.i.it'^yeaf  (l"n-owed  from  Ihe  Babylonians) 

UjiiuL        °  the  spring  season,  (he  old  names  of 

their  place  was  taken  by  the  ordinal  numerals.  Abib 
now  became  lt\e  ySrst  monlh  (cp  Ex.134  with  12j|. 
Ziw  (he  secami  (i  K.61).  GihSnim  the  leivnli  {1  K.  »i). 
and  Bui  Ihe  ii,^Mh  ( i  K.  6  ja) ;  the  numeralion  started 
from  the  new  beginning  of  Ihe  year — vit,  spring.  In 
cour»  of  lintc  the  Assyrian- Babylonian  names  for  Ihe 
months  began  logain  currency  ;  but  wilhoul  addition  of 
their  numbers  they  are  met  with  only  in  EiraSis 
(Aramaic)  and  in  Nehemiah(lT  2i  flis).'  The  latest 
'  ■  '    ■  ■        '  e  among 


,ejews. 


inty  If 


that  (hey  can  hardly  have  come 

before  (he  fifth  century  and  even  then  were  lar  trom  oeing 
exclusively  employed.  They  are  not  all  of  Ibem  met 
with  in  the  OT  ;  bul  iheir  Hebrew  form  can  be  recovered 
ftnm  pos(-bibllcal  literature,  for  example,  from  Ihe  //nil 
of  Fasts,  an  Aramaic  document  dating  from  66-70  A.D," 
The  name  of  the  eighth  monlh  (see  ihe  table  given 
above)  shows  very  clearly  on  the  one  hand  that  these 
names  are  not  of  Persian  but  of  Baby  Ionian -Assyrian 
origin,  and  on  the  other  that  they  assume  Ihe  year  to 
begin  in  spring ;  for  A-ia-ah-sam-na  means  Ihe  eighth 
monlh  (orBj  =  nT  and  MiBBij  =  .-uior).  Moreover  Ihe 
name  of  Ihe  intercalary  month  betrays  lis  character  by  its 
dependence  on  he  name  of  Ihe  preceding  (tirelfth) 
monlh  ;  it  is  no  more  Ihan  a  second  closing  monlh  Ihat 
is  occasionally  tagged  on. 

These   Babylonian  -  Assyrian  names  have  held   their 
own  in  the  Jewish  calendar  down  to  Ihe  present  day, 
is  only  for  a  short  lime  that  Ihey 
"  found  rivals  in  Ihe  Macedonian  names. 


L  Huiedonian  ,^ 


One 


e  of  t 

e  have  in  a  Mace.  11  jo  where 
}  Nisan  is  called  ZavAiKif. 


of  Ihe  mom 
a  corrupt  ioi 
in  Tob.  2ii 


9  Mac 


.  11 «  then; 


h  diM'tiyd'Oii 

It  of  ten  for  MvrpM  (a  name  wnicn  occurs 
or  whether  it  is  due  10  an  oversight 
of  Ihe  author,  or  whether  il  is  Ihe  name,  otherwise 
unknown,  of  an  iniercalary  month  lo  be  inserted  be- 
tween Dystrus  and  Xanihicus.  Josephus  still  employs 
at  pleasure  Ihe  Macedonian  nan>es  for  the  Hebrew. 
Finally,  in  3  Mace.  (BjB)  we  meet  wilh  Iwo  Eg)'plian 
months:  Pachon  ( lisxii' :  not  in  V),  the  ninth  Egyptian 
solar  month  {of  thirty  days),  and  Epiphi  ('Eiri0[c)I),  the 

In    Ihe    foregoing    table    the    posl-enilic    usage    is 
followed  and  the  year  reckoned  as  beginning  in  spring, 

».  Compu>lln  ij'XS  X^dwZJTi'o  "is 
oalamur.  jjm  ^^j^  ^^  ^j^^  Jewish  calendar.  Ihe 
seventh  month  was  the  Rrsl  in  the  year  and  the  in. 
Senion  of  (he  intercalary  month  was  made  accordingly 
in  the  middle  of  the  year.  For  the  mode  of  insertion 
see  Yrar,  It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  Ihe 
months  named  in  the  last  column,  being  solar  months, 
correspond  only  roughly  and  in  a  general  way  lo  Ihose 

The  month  was  divided  into  decades  ('dji»-,  T^tu)  or 
nio  weeks  (iiijii"',  jna^).     ll  would  be  too  bold  an  under- 

1  In  Kith,  a  15  IT  igit  the  number  ii  not  sivin  with  Iht  nuiK, 
1  Sxx'DsiB.aa,  Aram.  DialtkltT^n{,it^\^.  1-3,  39. 
3'9S 


MOON 

taking  to  seek  to  prove  frcnn  the  division  inio  decades 

■  DlTiiliuu  ''"''  ''"'  '*™^'''**  *'^™  acquainted  also 

r__?*V^  "i'l'  'he  Egyptmn  month  of  thirty  days, 

Ot  montb.    ^^^  ^^.^  ^^^  ^,  ^„^  ,i^^  ^^.^^  reckoned 

by  solar  months.  The  division  of  Ihe  monlh  into  three 
thirds  of  len  days  each  could  have  commended  itself  10 
the  Israelites  just  as  easily  as  one  into  four  fourths  of 
seven  days  each,  inasmuch  as  they  too  had  months  of 
30  days  as  well  as  months  of  39  days,  ll  is  only  in 
one  passage  {Gen.  24ss).  however,  thai  'Sii'r  means  a 
space  of  len  days  ;  everywhetc  else,  where  Ihe  word  is 
applied  in  relation  lo  lime,  it  means  'the  lenlh  day" 
(Ex.123  Lev.1639  Josh.4i9  aK.25i  t>ek.20i  24i 
40i).  On  Ihe  division  of  Ihe  monlh  into  weeks,  see 
WiiEK.  These  divisions  were  never  made  use  of  for 
dating  the  day  of  the  monlh  ;  thus  it  never  was  said 
'  on  such  and  such  a  day  of  such  and  such  a  decade ' 
or  '  on  such  and  such  a  day  of  such  and  such  a  wedi. ' 
Dales  were  given  amply  by  the  number  of  ihe  day  cS 

S«  apeo'ally  Di.,  '  Uiber  das  Kilendinveun  v«  dem  Baby. 

loniKhen  E>Lr  in  MBBA.  1883.  pp.  914-030;   SchHrer,  (.Vr 

Uleiiy:;  cpali  We. //rW.  89  *;;  Rclir. 

T.  Utantore.  A'^ri*.  S79/,aml  W.  MuH-Amnli,  ■l-he 

Iheir  Rfgenl^'/*^lU"84il,  pp.  7"W  and  lit-iTS.       K.  M. 

HONTTICEIIT.     On  3  K,23i7  RV  (|4>V)  and  ls.S54 
AV  <Dn*X3) «  Tomb  1  on  i  S.  1»  i>  RV  (1;)  >h  Saui. 

MOOU    (MOoAei    [BAJ),    I  Esd.847    RV.      See 
Mahli. 

■OOH.    The  words  ai 


:  ( I )  rp".  yii^lf.  from  a 


n-n  («e  BDB),  prob»bty  conncrttd  with  ^/mx.  lo  Iravil.  wander 
(»  MV,  Ituhl.  Lw.  UN  1/1,  and  cp  the  Eg.  luunc  for  tbt  moon 
yuniu,  ■tbewinJcm'). 


;  she  is 


W^,  UbiKAh  (v''io  b 
limes,   Cant.  0 10  Is.  24 13  Vi-A. 
fnim  the  root  Ihn,  to  be  new,  » 

In  Gen,  1.4^,  where  Ihe  ; 
of  sun  and  moon  and 
1.  B^araiio«&  ^J^'; 

light  upon  Ihe  earth  (m.  16/.).  and  rules  the  nighl  (cp 
Pi.  I3S9  Jer.  31  35).  apparenlly  in  indepervdence  of  her 
fellow.  According  to  the  priestly  writer  the  oldest 
Hebrew  month  and  year  were  lunar  {see  Month,  Yeak), 
solhal  the  words  of  v.  14  (cp  Ps.  lOiig),  '1^  ihein  be 
for  signs  and  for  seasons,  for  days  and  years.'  would 
have  a  special  force  when  applied  10  the  moon.  How 
fiir  ihe  Hebrews  aliribuled  lo  her  >  permanent  influence 
on  things  terrestrial — thai  is  lo  say,  whether  they 
planted  and  sowed,  reaped  and  felled  and  sheared, 
according  as  she  waxed  or  waned — we  do  nol  know  ; 
inonepa55ageonly(Dl.  33 14)  is  Ihe  growth  of  vegetation 
apparently  ascribed  to  her  influence ; '  bullhe  correctness 
of  the  text  is  very  doubiful.  II  is  certain,  hoHei'cr, 
tluil  the  day  of  new  moon  (r*),  and  in  a  lesser  degree 
thai  of  full  moon  (Kp|,  cpPs.  8l4[3].  if  theusual  reading 
and  interpretalion  are  correct)  were  marked  wilh  red  in 
the  Hebrew  calendar.  (For  «nn  as  a  religious  festival 
cp  I  S.  ^Oj,  and  ||  n3r,  a  K.  493  Am.  8j;  [|  tSvi.  Is. 
1.4;  II  )n,  Ps.8l4[j]:  see  New  Moon.)  In  Ps.l21S 
{we  can  hardly  iguole  Hos.  57,  a  very  doubtful  passage) 
we  find  a  malignant  influence  aliribuled  to  her  ;  the 
reference  may  be  lo  the  blindness  that   results   from 


RV,  ■ 


I'forihc  I 


h  by  the  IT 


:n  the  lingular  t^  in  a,  an 


itpfesenied  by  'bleuingi  of  ihe  breasts  and  at  dM  womb' 
(On^  on^),  igiln  an  incomiitency  of  number,  but  one  thai  ii 
of  no  exegelioil  Mgnifieanct    rhj,  girt!,  Rndeiwl  b   RV 
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sleeping  in  the  moonliglit  with  uocovered  face  (sc 
Carne.  Litlrrt  /nm  Ihe  East,  77 1  but  see  Maciob. 
Satum.l-AH,).  The  word  atXiput^iiavs  in  Ml.  4  k 
and  citvrtnAitrat,  in  17i5  testify  10  ibe  prevalence  01 
tbe  belief  Ihat  tbe  moon  catised  epilepsy. 


MOBDECAI 


.    Reftrcn 


10  the  I 


"t^-^ 


— -f'/Hlb. 


lOon  BR  trequoit  In  Hebrew  poetl 
ly  (Cinl.  a  laX  ■nd  oT  the  order  i 
8011}.    That  she  diould  nay  her  coi 


ighi; 


sutTer  cclipHtlS'lSiollai  joellio  Mt.Itra, 

D  bUnd  OoelS)!  qu«td  Adstio  Rev.ttii) 

».>,.,„,,...... «day  of  God-nvnuliKU  hand.    The luoan ihall 

nofmhdiawheneir'CKMio),  bul'her  light  ihallbeas  Ihe 
Jighlof  ihe.un-((p  Enoch  72  37),  when  '  Yahwt  bind!  up  .he 
breach  of  hJA  people  and  heals  the  wound  of  iu  ilTOke' (1^  ^afi)- 

The  moon's  very  splendour  was  a  danger  for  religion 
(DI.419.  cp  Wisd.]33/t-  "^^^  Assyriani  and  Baby- 
3  Hnon  '""'""*  ''^'^  ^'"'  ^E**  l"**"  addicled  to  the 
_  "vT^"  worship  of  (he  heavenly  bodies,  and  such  a 
»onbtp.  ^^„,^  ^  Beth-shemesh  [(,....]  suggests 
thai  sun-worship  was  practised  among  the  Canaaniles. 
possibly  through  early  Babylonian  influence  ;  the  names 
Jericho  and  Jerahmeel  [f;.v.)  we  abstain  from 
quoting.  '  Among  the  Hebreu's.'  says  Robertson  Smith 
(Rel.  Ser».^,  135,  n.  a),  ■there  it  liHle  trace  of  [astral 
worships]  before  Assyrian  influence  became  potent.' 
and  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  argue  from  the 
problematic  astral  elements  in  some  of  the  OT  narra- 
tives (cp  Winckler,  C,12),  or  from  doubtful  proper 
names  like  LaBan,  MiI-cah,  Sarah,  or  from  the  real 
or  supposed  origination  of  the  Hebrews  in  two  famous 
seats  of  moon-worship  (Ur  [^.t>.]  in  S.  Babylonia  and 
Haran  (y.i'.])  that  moon-woiship — a  religion  of  more 
irenerable  antiquity  in  Babylonia  than  sun-worship — 
must  have  been  one  of  Ihe  chief  temptations  of  the 
primitive  Hebrews.  Something,  at  least,  we  do  know : 
from  the  time  of  Ahaz  onwards  a  syncrelisiic  ten- 
dency, though  checked  for  a  lime  by  Josiah,  gained 
more  and  more  ground  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 
Striking  evidence  of  this  Is  given  in  Jer.  8a  16  ij.  and 
even  though  a  K.]7i6  comes  from  a  late  writer  (sec 
Klllel  in  HK).  the  truth  of  its  statement  cannot  be 
doubled  {Am,  !>i6  Is  not  here  quoted  for  a  special 
reason;  see  PhiSmcia.  %  19).  Certainly,  moon- 
worship  Is  but  once  explicitly  mentioned  in  the  OT ; 
but  Ihe  one  proof  -  passage,  though  post-exilic.  Is  of 
great  Importance.  It  is  the  famous  passage  in  Job 
31  =6  relative  to  the  hand-kiss  to  sun  and  moon.  We 
must  not  say  that  the  language  is  merely  dramatic, 
as  if  Ihe  writer  aimed  dispassionately  at  reproducing 
primitive  times  with  strict  accuracy.  In  this  section 
of  Job,  especially,  ihe  poet  is  thinking  of  bis  own 
lime  ;  his  heart  throbs  as  he  writes.  We  may  add  that 
the  imported  cullus  of  Tammui.  which  is  attested  by 
Etek,8i4.  almost  certainly  presupposes  moon-worship. 
Tammuz  and  the  moon,  as  Winckler  has  pointed  out. 
being  closely  related.  Nor  is  It  unfair  to  suggest  that 
the  crescents  worn  by  the  women  of  Jerusalem  in  later 
limes  (Is.  3iS,  part  of  an  inserted  passage')  bad  a 
heathenish  connection. 

The  Qlteen  of  Heaven  mentioned  in  the  Book  of 
Jeremiah  (7 18  44  tj)  forms  the  Subject  of  a  special 
article.     On  the  name  Sinai,  seeSlNAl. 

See  Jenien,  Ktnmsletil  df  Baiffanirr.iofira ;  Z/f.  lll^fi, 
pp.  j^S-joi;  Winckkr,  C/l  (ij..  33  J:  si  J'):  Hommel, 
Affr,  Jind  Ai^j^ra,  bk,  iL  (i^o),  »lso  Brr  Gttiinulieiui  df 
alltn  Arml^ia.  iKIUre,  i«eo):  G.  MarEolioulh.  'The  earlleit 
Rlieion  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,'  Ceiltmf,  Kai..  Oct.  18981 
GoHHher,  Hth-nv  Mvlkalary,  ■ji-jt,  104-6,  i;i  f.  The 
menlion  of  Ihoe  bo<^t  by  no  meani  impliei  nccepunce  of  ihe 
ihcorin,  sofneiimes  not  vety  strictly  critical,  eipressed  In  them. 

H008IAS.  RV  HoomU*  (moocc[e]i&C  [BA]}, 
iEsd.»3i  =  EiralD3oMAASeiAtl,  13. 

HOBASTHITE,  THE  (<nb^n  ;  ton  toy  Mup- 
Aceei  [B],  MwpAe[e]i  [AQ*],"MtopAieiN  [Q^].  in 
JeT.2BiS    Mtop^eeiTMC    [BKAQ]],  a  phrase   useA   of 

1  See  Che.  /iifr.  /i.  19/ ;  Marti,  Ju.  in  KHC  44- 
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Micah  (Mic.  ]  1  AV,  RV  « 
ntean  a  native  of  a  pLice  called  Motesheth,  ailependency 
ofGath.  in  the  maritime  plain  (so  Dii%'er,/H/nii/.'''.  336: 
cp  Mokesheth-Gath).  This,  however,  is  not  very 
plausible  ;  it  would  seem  lhat  '  Gath '  (ru)  in  Mic.  1 14 
must  necessarily  be  corrupt  In  Mic.  1 13  Lachish  is 
called  the  prime  occasion  of  sin  10  the  people  ol  Zion 
(p-xna).  Then  Micah  continues.  'Therefore  (i.e..  be- 
cause of  the  sin  which  spread  from  Lachish)  thou  wilt 
have  to  bid  farewell  (lit.  to  send  a  parting  present,  as 
to  a  bride)  to  Moreshelh,  O  people  of  Zion '  (rD  wns 
corrupted  into  ni,  and  ji-i  fell  out  of  the  texl).'  More- 
sheth,  or  rather  Morashah,  appears  to  be  another  form 
of  Mareshah,  adopted  10  suggest  Ihe  meaning  -  be- 
trothed' (nis-wo).  It  corresponds  to  m/'arii  {trma]  in 
V.  13,  which  should  most  probably  run  thus: — 


•Um< 


thee, O  a 


gflsn 


To  Jerahmeel  shall  ihe  glory  ol 
Thai  in  much  later  times  a  place  with  a  Ttame  like 
Morasthi  (?),  distinct  from  Mareshah,  was  pointed  out 
to  Jerome,  does  not  prove  that  this  is  the  place  intended 
in  Mic.  1 14,  or  the  place  of  which  Micah  was  a  native, 
RobJnKn'i  reasons  IBK 1 413)  for  dininguithing  Moreshelh 

from  difl'ertnliDaii  (tint  thli  i>»ire1ya  mistake  iMaieshofa  is 
pmperly  nrH"ft  Josb.  15  44),  and  (a)  ihit  ibejr  are  both  given 

ing  Ihe  name  the  second  EinH  Mareshah— vii.,  to  product  a 
fresh  paJonomaHa).  Robiiuon,  however,  may  be  right  In  ihrnk- 
inff  thai  the  church  which,  accotdiiw  to  Jerome,  covered  ibe 

minuiei  SStl'orH^  jTb^n^  1^  ruins'of  wh^  lie  now'LlI^ 
SandaHannaof  St.  Ani>e((ee  FaKUTHEaoivLis).    ^Ooteby,' 

early  Chrisiian,  and  have  been  called  Morattbi  10  please  pil- 
grim!.    CpChe./Offl057.1-s»(i89S).  T.  K.  C. 

■OBDECAI  ('??1l?  [Baer,  Ginsb.],  gS  43,  83. 
M&piOK&ioc  or  -ncoc  [BKAL]). 

I.  The  cousin  and  foster-father  of  Esther,  and  one 
of  Ihe  chief  personages  in  the  book  of  Esther  [f.v.] 
(Esl2s.  etc.).  He  is  described  as  Jeminile  (-i-D-),  i.r.. 
virtually  a  Benjamite,  and  as  descended  from  Jair, 
Shimei,  and  Kish,  Ihe  last  two  of  which  are  well-known 
Benjamite  family  names.  His  nariK,  however,  if  cor- 
rectly transmitted,  is  genuine  Babylonian  (cp  Bab. 
Man/Kiia),  and  means  '  belonging  to  MaRDuk  '  (see 
Merodach).*  The  day  of  'Mardocheus'  (RV  "of 
Mordecai'*  (9  Mace.  ISA  i^t  uapStxaiiv'  [A.  but 
liapSoxmii^  V]  imdpat)  is  a  designation  of  the  14th 
of  Adar.  the  first  and  greatest  of  Ihe  days  of  Purim  ; 
see  Esther.  The  fact,  however,  that  m  Esth.2>5  (cp 
939)  Mordecai's  uncle  is  called  Abihatl*  (^'n'sit), 
which  is  most  probably  a  popular  corruption  of  Jerah- 
meel (see  Nabat.},  that  Shimei  is  an  ethnic  =  .Shimeoni, 
and  (hat  Kish  probably =Cushi,  makes  It  highly  prob- 
able that  Esther's  foster-father  derived  his  name  not 
from  Marduk  but  from  Jerahmeel — i.e. ,  that  he  belonged 
to  a  6unily  of  old  Jerahmeelile  exiracllon.  His  true 
name  may  be  Carmeli  or  some  one  of  the  parallel 


This  result  compels  u 


C.  A.  Smilb  (1896)  hndi 


IS  consideration 


nilb  (1896)  hndt  no  utisracioiy  eiplanuiun  of  MT. 
ipiiviiy  in  N.  Arabia  (here  called  Jerahmeel)  is  in  the 
i>ie  wilier,  who  is  probably  noi  Micah,  but  a  poil-eiilic 
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to  a  view  which  would  otherwise  be,  not  indeed  absurd 
(there  being  analogies  enough  for  U}^  but  at  least  un- 
necessary— vit,  thai  Ihe  original  stoiy  of  Esther  (as 
perhaps  also  that  of  Judith)  is  (o  be  included  among  the 
records  of  the  oppression  of  the  Jews,  after  the  fall  of 
the  kingdom,  by  the  N.  Arabian  populations.  See 
Obadiah  (Book). 
Tht  diffictiUv  cuistd  by  Ihc  ttatcmcnt  in  Eilh.liS,  >hich 

wiifa  at  length  by  Ryurl.  who  otTcn  Ihc  suggtnion  that  "i^M 
ir.y  nally  refer  lo  Mnrdc™r>  family.  TlvCTt  il.  however,  ■ 
ready  eiplinuion  if  Iht  Book  at  Either  i>  basal  on  an  earlier 
narrtuive  (»e  Ohadiah).    If  the  king  of  Geshur  or  Jerahin«1 

captive  by  tbe  JeialinMliU!!.    See  PosrM,  |  d. 

9.  A  HabylMian  Jew  (EiraSi  Neb.  T7,  pm^oBxbi^^  iuA- 
h)tn,  iB|,  ^ortoxwt  Id  in  Neh.D;  in  1  E>d.6l  MARnocHEUs. 

HOKEH  (Mwpe).  Mt.  6»  RVw-,  EV  Fool  {q.v. 
end). 

MOBEH,  THE  HILL  OF  (nn'ltDri  JW;iJ, '  the  sooth- 
sayer's hill'?  ri.BA4e4«t.)p4  [B].  Toy  BWMOY  TOY 
iBwp  lA],  8OYNOY  TOY  4Mwp£  [L]).  in  a  descrip. 
lion  of  the  position  of  Ihe  Midianilish  army  (Judg. 
7  0-  Usually  identified  with  the  hill  above  Shunwn. 
now  called  Nabl  Dal)[  (so  Baed.«,  343  ;  G.  A.  Sm,, 
HG  397  :  Buhl,  Pal.  103}.  though  G.  F.  Moore  sup- 
poses Ihe  hill  intended  to  be  near  Shechem.  The  phrase, 
however,  is  simply  an  editor's  ingenious  attempt  to 
make  sense  of  a  corrupt  passage.  Cp  HAkOD  (The 
Well  of),  i.  'Moreh'  or  rather  '  Hammoreh'  should 
e  many  comip- 
of  'Gilboa'  see 
Moreh '  see  following 


of 'Jerahme. 
..  I  3/,  and  00  the  origin  o 


MOBEH,  THE  PLUH  OF  (rr^i^Stt:  thn  &pyn 
THN  yVhAhn  [ADEL];  cp  MORIAH).  Abraham's 
first  resling-place  in  Canaan;  il  was  at  Ihe  spot 
where  Shechem  afterwards  stood  (Gen.  126;  but  see 
Shbchrm).      AV's  rendering 


isible;  il 
front  the  Ara 


the  suspicii 
(mg.,  to 


wed  fr 


■.Jen 


and  ullim 


translators  (Onk.,  Jon.,  Sam..  Tg. 
liave  wished  to  save  Abraham  from 
ee-worship.  RV  renders  'the  oak 
f  Moreh.'  So  Tuch  (1838),  com- 
ic oaks  of  Manire'  (Gen.  ISiS  1*13).  Most 
ters  prefer  "  the  ntk  (sacred  tree}  of  one 
who  gives  oracles,'  and  compare  'Ihe  oak  of  augurs' 
(Judg.  937  RV°W') ;  see  Meoneniu.  This  is  no  doubt 
a  possiHe  meaning.  Cp  ,-rti,  '  to  give  directions ' 
in  Dl33io  Mic.Sii  (of  priests).  Is-Sm  (of  prophets). 
The  analogy  of  'Moriah'  (n~o.i.  Gen.22>),  however, 
which  is  certainly  the  corruption  of  a  proper  name  (see 
Moriah).  suggests  that  Tuch  and  the  earliest  scholars 
may  be  right,  and  S's  rendering  seems  to  point  lo  an 
early  reading  nino,  for  which  we  may  also  perhaps 
quote  the  Syriac  rendering,  'the  oak  of  Mamre' 
(ktco). 


Tbe  e 
lhe*™r^ 


•*»,    'Anion 


Lt  the  king  of  ShKhEm  in  lud;.  »  bats  0 

In  early  legend  (lee  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  cp  Shbchem). 

The  some  tree  is  nfened  10  again  in  Gen,  as  4  a>  rhlin,  and 
in  Dt.  II  JO,  where  (with  Sun.,  A)  we  ihcxdd  perhaps  read 
gi^H  in  the  singular.    Cp  Cilcal,  I  5.  T.  K.  C. 

HOBESHETH-QATH  (P)  nt^VlD,  'possession  of 
Gath  ' ;  kAhpoNOMIA  ree  [BAQ]  ;'  hrkeditas  geth), 
a  place  in  the  Sh^i^elah  or  Judxan  lowland  near  the 
Philistine  cotmtry  (Mic.li,).  Though  the  name  has 
disappeared,  tbe  context  forbids  us  10  doubt  where  the 
place  lay,  and  Micah's  surname  'the  Morasthite' 
implies  that  k  was  the  home  of  that  prophet     The 


paronomasias  of  the  section  make  the  inlerprelation  difli- 

recognises  Moresheth  Gath  as  a  proper  name.  The 
word  Morasthite  (Mirmhti)  was  therefore  obscure  to 
them  ;  but  Ibis  only  gives  greater  weight  10  the  traditional 

old  as  S,  and  goes  against  the  view,  taken  by  the 
Targum  both  on  Micah  and  on  Jeremiah,  and  followed 
by  some  moderns  (including  Ruorda],  thai  Micah  came 
from  Mareshah  (cp  v.  ij). 

Whcri  EuKbiui  (('i' !«2  7^)  placet  fH>^aa«(>  n 
^he'  s^ 


if  Mareshah  (Mail 


nuL,  {fif.  lOS),    ipe> 


;heropolii.     Jerome,  too,  in  the  Jifilafk. 

"ur^f  of  MTcab'.  (enulchra,  from  hlaroa. 

'     ded  mlnculouidiKovetyof 

1UI  the  name  of  the  vilfage 


rather  'the  Moriah'  (nj^ll),  Ihe 
;he  mountain  on  which  the  temple  at  Jem- 
built,  Gen.  22  j  (Id  its  present  form).  9  Ch.  3 1. 


Gen.Wj,  Sam.  rnniwp*;  Sam.  Vv.  nuifl.  '' 
9.  ivr  yv  '^r  »*l*ii»'  (cp  iheir  rend,  of  fpm;  in  1 
MobbhD;  Aq.  <r.  y.)  riir  »T>i4«>i :  Symm.  <r.  y.)rii&> 
Vg.  UrnuK  mniHi,,  connecting  with  ntn.  '10  Ke' 
Ulc^'t    L^iU  ;   Onk.    Mvi^D  hIdmS, 

'^n'^lfof'.lie'An.'S^^e.h'^'lv^' 
the  PoJi.  rendering  in  Gen.  is  tigblly  claimed 

™y 'Sdue  *0  a  laMr'i^n'Sel^^inB  (h^  6 
IjB^),     Deinel,however(Z7'A-,ie99,  p.^),ni 


><«p(.)<*  (BAD; 
Vg.l.  Whether 
by  Di.  and  Ball 


tarh.). 


f>.'d'. 


(Wflt. 


!,  163/.).    The  ei.p 

)  of  the  Hidnuhic  1 

Yahwi  (see  •  Chtoc 


Solomon'i  Guher,  David. 

Great  obsctu'lty  hangs  about  this  name,  which  only 
occurs  in  these  two  passages,  and  in  exlra- biblical 
passages  (Jos.  /Int.  i.  IS  i,  ri  Hi&pioi>  (pot)  bused  upon 
Ihem.  Until  quite  lately,  in  fact,  it  has  been  getterally 
assumed'  ihat  Moriah  was  the  ancient  name  of  the 
temple-mouniain.  This  view,  however,  only  goes  back 
lo  the  Chronicler,  who  may  have- derived  the 'name 
from  the  narrative  in  Genesis  (cp  Baudissin,  SIvdien, 
2153).  That  the  editor  of  JE,  who  gave  Gen.  22i. 19  its 
present  form,  meant  lo  attach  ihe  interrupled  sacrifice 
to  Ihe  temple- mounlain  is  highly  probable;  bui  he 
suggests  raiher  than  states  this,  and  the  fact  that  he 
does  not  make  Abraham  call  the  sacied  spot  '  the 
Moriah'  but  (if  ihe  lext  is  right)  ■  Yahw6-yir'* '  ought 
to  have  opened  the  e>'es  of  the  critics.  The  only 
satisfactoty  solution  is  that,  In  the  copy  of  E  used  t^ 
the  editor  of  JE,  the  word  following  fif-^  in  v.  i  was 
indistinctly  written.  That  word  was  surely  not  D-fin 
CWellh.  CH  ai).  as  if  Shechem  were  meant,  for  the 
Samaritan  tradition  is  ultimately  based  on  a  confusion 
between  the  spots  mentioned  in  126  and  22»  respectively. 
Nor  was  it  '^n  ([>i.,Bnll).  which  isnotdefiniteenough. 
The  true  reading  musi  be  one  of  tbe  names  which  speci- 
ally belong  to  the  southern  border  of  Canaan — vit .  either 


o(  = 


eN.  ; 


nMusi 


«MlZK 


*.8aa)o, 


Siiein-i'.  The  proposal  to  read  MIsrim  has  been  a 
proved  by  Winckler.  both  privately  and  in  print  {GI2^^. 
n.  I ) ;  the  1  in  tnta  wouW  easily  fall  out  after  rw.  Our 
explanation  of  the  story  of  Ihe  sacrifice  of  Isaac  (see 
Isaac.  Jehovah-jireh),  however,  favours  'JerahmeeL' 
That  the  scene  of  the  story  is  to  be  placed  in  Ihe  Negeb 
has  been  seen  by  Bacon,  who  rather  loo  artntrarily  rends 
aun;  cp20t  2463  KiLl3>9(see  his  Gn^jti.  141, n.3: 


>.  Iw.Omni.  3S! 


is\ 


y  Google 
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and  art  in  Hebraica.  April  1891).  Between  Ihe  Jcrah- 
meelile  country  and  the  land  of  Musri  no  shaip  line  of 
division  can  be  drawn.     See  Negeb. 

The  view  that  'Moreh-  (]26)  and  'Moriah'  (22a) 
are  connected — advocated  in  1838  by  Tuch,  but  prob- 
ably very  much  older — is  thererore  oo«  so  incorrect  as 
has  been  supposed.  The  Samaritan  tradition  (ZZ>/'F 
Si^a  7i3]|  ideniifyii^  the  mountain  of  sacrifice  with 
Geriiim,  is  nol  solely  the  result  of  religious  rivalry  with 
the  Jews.  'Moreh'  (traditionally  near  Shecheni)  and 
'  Moriah '  Bie  probably  enough  connected.  Geriiim,  too, 
is  really  not  altogether  an  unplausible  selection.  No  one 
wouUl  speak  of  seeing  Ml,  Moriah  at  a.  distance,  nor  does 
the  expression  '  on  the  Ihird  day'  suit  Jerusalem  as  well 
as  it  suits  Geriiim.  It  it  needless,  however,  to  revive  the 
old  controversy,  which  loses  its  basis  when  a  keen 
criltcism  is  applied  to  (he  text  in  the  light  of  passages 
already  found  lo  contain  the  names  Misrim  and  Jerah- 
meel.     See,  further,  Jehovah-jcheh. 

And  whal  shall  we  say  ot  the  proceeding  attributed 
(o  the  ancient  editor  of  JE?  Did  he.  as  Wellhausen 
{CH  ai )  supposes,  invent  the  name  .TTi.n,  ■  the  Moriah.' 
In  order  to  displace  the  true  reading  ().<.,  as  We. 
Ihinks,  O-Cni  'the  Hamoriles')  with  Ihe  least  amount 
of  violence,  while  at  the  same  time  suggesting  the 
thought  of  David's  vision  ?  Surely  nol.  Comipiions 
of  Ihe  text  arose  very  early  {cp  GiLGAD,  JACOB).  The 
editor  had  before  him  an  indistinctly  written  text,  and, 
helped  by  a  special  devotion  to  the  leniple  at  Jerusalem, 
imagined  that  he  read  i-trc  (mnx),  which  he  ex[Jained 
a5  =  a'  "K-i}.  '  Ihe  appearance  of  Yahwi. ''  The  name, 
however,  which  had  never  before  been  heard  of,  made 
no  impression  on  the  Jewish  mind,  till  the  Chronicler 
(in  what  form,  may  be  left  uncertain)  gave  it  currency. 
To  hold  with  Grill  {ZATWi  [1884]  ■*»/ }  'hat  Moriah, 
as  a  name  for  the  temple-mount,  is  at  least  as  old  as  the 
name  Jerusalem,  and  10  explain  it  as  —  a-  rt-As.  '  founda- 
tion of  Yahwi.'  is  a  view  which,  though  supported  by 
KSnig  {[^hrgei.Hliio),  is  by  no  means  natural  or 
philologically  plausible.  T.  K.  C 

■OBTAS  AND  PESTLE.  The  historically  oldest 
mode  of  making  Ihe  grains  of  cereals  more  palatable 
was  to  roast  Ihem  (see  Food,  g  i  [a]).  Il  was  found  slill 
more  profitable,  however.  (0  release  (he  mealy  kernel 
by  Tublung  the  grains  between  two  stones,  a  method 
s(ill  in  vt^ie  among  many  civilised  races.  The  lower 
and  larger  stone  might  be  slightly  concave  like  the 
Scottish  '  saddle-querns.'  or  might  be  flat  and  sloping 
towards  (he  front  as  in  Egypt,  whilst  the  rublnng  stone 
was  flat  on  one  side  and  round  on  the  other,  with 
rounded  ends,  like  an  egg  cut  lengthwise.  Such  querns 
are  slill.  or  were  till  recently,  used  for  grinding  dvra 
(Niebuhr,  Discript.  de  VArabU.  45,  with  illustration, 
copied  in  Beniinger,  HA  Z^:  Nowack,  /Ml  no). 
Along  with  mortars,  they  were  the  otily  means  by  which 
the  ancient  Egyptians  obtained  their  flour '(see  statuette 
of  slave-girl  at  work,  Erman,  Egypt.  190)-  A  number 
of  rubbing  stones  were  found  by  Bliss  in  the  mound  of 
Tcl-el-Hesy.  and  are  figured  by  him  (trom  a  photograph) 
in  A  Mound  1^  Many  Cities.  85. 

A  more  rilicient  mode  of  obtaining  the  same  results 
was  by  means  of  the  mortar  (n^,  midskih,  Nu.  US, 
9.  9i*>;  alsOB^nsp,  mains.  Prov.  27m  ;  Aq.,ThBOd., 
S\imt ;  in  later  Hebrew  more  frequently  nara^.  mak- 
tiStlh)  and  pestle  (-Sj,  'lit,  Pr.,  I.e.;  e.'Aq.,  etc., 
here  and  ®  BK'-'A  2331,  hrtpai).  Both  mortar  and 
pestle  were  in  ordinary  cases  either  of  wood — probably, 

1  with  ^,  though 
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as  at  the  present  day,  a  section  of  the  trunk  of  a 
tree— or  of  stone ;  specimens  in  the  latter  material 
were  also  found  at  Tel-el-Hesy  (illustr.  ap.  Bliss,  Lc). 
Copper  mortars  were  likewise  in  use.  and  in  Ihe  temple 
the  mortars  in  which  Ihe  family  of  Abtines  pounded  the 
spices  for  the  sacred  incense  were  of  gold. 

which  Tiius  i^k  whh  him  I'a'KomcCEdtndi^m,,  Sambu^l)! 
the  inhle  of  ahewbrud  on  Ihe  Arch  of  Ului  ue  two  of  iIieh 

In  NT  limes  a  mortar  was  an  article  of  furniture  in 
every  house  and,  as  we  Icam  from  the  Midina.  was 
used  for  pounding,  besides  wheat  and  barley,  a  variety 
of  substances  such  as  vegetables,  spices,  sail.  etc. 

In  the  Iswi  Rgulwing  the  selling  of  housei,  the  mailiikttk 
Uiffg  (fixfd)  or  the  mortmr  built,  prubably  with  a  ped^lij  (see 
illuitr.  mWllk.  cited  below},  into  the  flour  wub  fiiiurc,  and  went 
with  the  house  as  distinEnished  from  the  ^oioveBble  morur' 
vbKbiidnollBai.Saj£*3;  tee  patsiee  in  <ull  under  Mill, 
1 3).  liie  anrage  beishl  of  the  houxhold  montu'  and  pedeilal 
{iiiihiiLVir)  was  about  three  <cet,  and  Ihe  length  of  Ihe  peslle  bail 

/it£ie  j/.  grwrriij  etc..  \y\  oA^t*  fiir  ifi^wit^  n^pu^ir  Oert^f 
K  Tpiinnor.  'The  pesllea  of  the  Egypliani  (see  illutr.  in 
Wilkinson,  ^HC,  .^.  2  904)  and  of  Ihe  Giedii  (BlSniner,  I/.  cM. 


4  both.  s< 


:  iligidy  It 


Mortars  are  mentioned  in  the  OT  as  having  beeo 
used  for  the  preparation  of  the  manna  (Nu,  IIB),  and 
once  again  Prov.  27"  :  'Though  thou  sbouldesi  bray 
a  fool  in  a  mortar  [among  bruised  corn  (RV ;  AV 
wheal)  with  a  peslle]  yet  will  his  foolishness  not  depart 
from  him.'  "Toy,  however,  omits  Ihe  words  within 
brackets  as  exceeding  the  poetical  measure  of  the 
half-couplet.'  In  that  case  the  expressive  figure  of 
Ihe  poel  is  taken  from  Ihe  use  of  mortar  and  peslle  to 
remove  the  husk  from  the  wheat  before  grinding.'  The 
coarse  meal  obtained  bv  this  method  was  termed  by  the 
Hebrews  fco),  girei  (Lev. 2 14  16.  RV  'bruised  com." 
from  an  unused  root  ly\i.  Arab.  JaraSa,  lo  crush,  grind, 
which  gives  us  the  modern  Syrian  name  for  Ihe  hand- 
mill, /art.^'),  also  ip-i;;,  •ariidh  (Nu.  15»,  EV  'dough,' 
RV°w,,  -coarse  meal';  see  Ges, ■Buhl'"',  s.v.).  and 
perhaps  1V1B-1  or  fliiri,*  rifidlk  (Prov.  27  a»  aS.ITia, 
RV  '  bruised  com ').  In  order  10  obtain  a  liner  meal, 
the  conlents  of  the  mortar  might  be  taken  out  from 
lime  to  lime  and  passed  through  a  sieve,  the  coarser 
grains  being  returned  lo  ihe  mortar,  as  we  see  from  Ihe 
detailed  illuslralion  of  the  process  on  an  Egyptian 
monument  (Wilkinson,  I.e.), 

The  impoveiishing  elTecu  of  iniempeimce  (Prav.  M  31)  »re 
paiaphraMd  by  Ihe  Greek  Iranslalon  in  Mrms  of  *  popular 

Sroverb;  ihoushuli  walk  more  naked  thiinai>estle(forin>tancei 
nm  cl^lcal  writers  see  Blilmner,  «/.  cil.  tS>. 
The  morur  {«a*Wi*)  gave  its  mme  to  iwo  kxalilia  in 
Palealine,  doubllea  of  n  deep  hollow  fcrmallon,  ihe  one  associ. 
med  wiih  Ihe  eiploiu  of  Sain»n  (Judft.i&ig,  EV  'the  holkiw 
EiTr'vS,,  and  cp  Jekusalih,  f  13,  etc.,  and  MAKTESiii 
That  the  mortar  and  peslle  preceded  the  mill  among 

>  They  are  more  likely  lo  be  gold  ctnserj. 
'  IToy'j  view,  however,  leanes  out  of  account  m^in  Tinat 
which  can  hardly  mean  '  in  ihe  midsl  of  rtIi  (or,  bruised  com),' 

no  other  proof-pasuge.  ft'i  i'l*  it^vif  avmipUm  suggests  1|Sn^ 
man  ;  thiiisvetypbosible,  hmiiisbmenoread  nSalm  ijVli: 
After' some 
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the  Hebrews,  as  we  are  eipresslj  informed  was  the  case 
among  the  Romans  (see  Mill),  is  shown  by  an  inler- 
esting  example  of  conservalivism  in  religious  prac 


e  late  n 


n  of  £1 


inberi 


of  circumcision  {Josh-Sj.  cp  Eicii;).  In  the  legisls 
tion  of  Leviticus,  it  is  required  that  the  oflising  of  the 
Grst-fniils  sliall  consist  of  early  ears  of  wticat  roasted  at 
the  fire,  and  then  crushed  in  the  mortar  (2i<  ;  cp 
Servius's  statement  quoted  under  Mill),     a.  r,  s.  k. 

KOETEB.  I.  Tjh,  ^mer;  uhKoc:  luium  (Gen. 
11}  [camtnlum\.  Ex.  1  m  Is.  41  >;  Nah.  3i4).  The 
builders  of  the  toH'er  of  Babel  are  said  to  have  used 
bitumen  (EV  •  slime')  instead  of  mortar  (see  Bitumen). 
In  Palestine  the  usual  material  is  clay  (Ar.  tin).  This 
is  mixed  with  chopped  straw  which  serves  the  same 
purpose  as  the  ox-hair  which  our  plasterers  mix  with 
their  plaster.  Besides  this,  there  is  a  mortar  made 
from  sand,  ashes,  and  lime,  well  pounded  and  mixed 
with  oil.  '  Nothing  aiTords  a  stronger  manifestation 
of  persevering  and  patient  labour  than  the  long-con- 
tinued and  repealed  beatings  to  which  the  Orientals 
subject  the  plaster  (of  lime,  ashes,  and  straw),  which  is 
more  especially  intended  to  resist  wet.  and  which  does 
most  effectually  answer  that  purpose '  {K.\\lo.  Picl.  Bit.. 
Eiek.lSro);  cp  HOUSE,  g  i.  Mortar  is  usually  trodden 
with  the  feel  (Nah.  3 14) ',  but  wheels  may  also  be  used. 
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■nd plausibility  lo.  the  popular  scbemc  Oi^n«d  to  a  mud  vrallX 
So  •  (aA.^>(>)and  Ibc  modems. 
4.  o^iD,  m/lit:  •BJ«*o  om.  (J'r.  *a9t  RV,  AV  cby>    Rad- 


L,  RVMoMr«Ji(m,DiD:  Msicftiii  [BA]. 

MicAie  (l-J).  Dt.l06t.  or  HaMroth  (nnpb.  mac- 


(see  Wan  dEr  tNGi>),  The 
however,  is  locative.  The  name  seems  to  be  really 
traditional,  and  it  is  difficult  not  to  place  il  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kadesh.  If  so,  MOser  may  be  a 
corruption  of  tup,  Misjur — i.e. ,  the  N.  Arabian  land  of 
Musri.  This  is  a  conjecture  ;  but  we  are  bound  to  give 
St  least  a  conjectural  explanation  of  the  statement '  there 
Aaron  died,  and  there  he  was  buried'  (DL106),  Cp 
Nu.  20«-28,  and  see  Hon,  Mount,  i.  t.  k.  c 


mtti). 


of  iheophany  (|  13). 
l.len«nl(|,4>. 

■■  ■  (lis). 


Arkorbi,l™sh=.(|j). 

Bom  in  EiCTpi  r  (I  4)-  -- -- -  .. 

A  V^»i  cLio  (I  5).  Dcaih  of  Mo«s  <| ,(.). 

Mithm  (I  6).  Balak,  eiE.  (1 17X 

En.  *  W.J6.    Zippoiat.  (I  A      Conquwl  of  Cinhan  «  .8). 

EbbonuionoflloO'dS).  Mas«ai>d  Klijahd  19). 

Interviews  with  Phuraoh  (|  9).  Other  tefcwncr.  (I  jo). 

Yam  Soph  (I  .0).  E..ra-bibli<:al «  ji), 

N.  AtalHiui  io>oum  (|  1 1).         Kouli  (|  11). 

'  There  hath  iK>t  arisen  a  prophet  since  in  Israel  like 

Qitio  Moses,  whom  Vahwe  knew  face  to  face  '  (Dt.  34  id). 
1  EullH  ""■'*  "*  ""^  enthusiastic  eulogy  of  a  h>te 
LSJ™  editor,  reflecting  on  the  beautiful  picture  of 
ortUelim.  ^„  ^,^^^   .  ^^^  j,f  Q^ .   primed  in  ,he 

composite  narrative.  Every  true  Jew  and  every  true 
Christian  must  read  it  with  reverence  and  sympathy. 
Still,  true  devoutness  does  not  exclude  historical  criti- 
cism, and  as  critical  students  we  are  bound  to  remember 
that  every  religion  which  is  not  simply  autochthonous 
and  primitive  displays  considerable  eagerness  in  doing 
honour  to  its  real  or  supposed  founder.  Now,  the  influ- 
ence of  great  personal  it  ies^loo  great  to  be  altogether 
3203 


tied  down  by  tradition  and  convention — upon  the  re- 
ligions of  the  most  gifted  races  cannot  indeed  be  over- 
looked ;  but  it  is  only  loo  easy  for  the  adherents  of  a 
religion  to  assign  too  many  achievements  to  its  rightly  or 
wrongly  assumed  chief  prophet  and  l^^lator. 

Feeling  this  tendency  verystrongly,  Ewaldendeavound 
10  reduce  the  prophetic  and  legislative  work  of  Moses 
to  ■  those  essential  truths  and  social  arrangements  which 
constitute  the  motive  power  of  the  whole  history. '  '  We 
must  not,'  he  savs,  '  be  startled  by  the  grandeur  of  tbe 
former  or  the  wonderful  nature  of  the  latter,  so  as  to 
reject  anything  because  it  appears  incredible.  For  all 
tlK  greatest  and  most  enduring  Meas  that  actuate  and 
glorify  the  subsequent  history,  must  have  arisen  in  that 
sacred  birthday  of  the  community  ;  and  ...  at  such 
extraordinary  epochs,  and  among  a  people  such  as  Israel 
then  was,  the  most  wonderful  things  became  possible' 

Few  of  tis  are  still  satisfied  with  the  mixture  of 
abstract  religious  philosophy  and  arbiliary  criticism 
furnished  by  Ewald.  His  notion  of  what  ■  Israel  then 
was'  being  purely  imaginative,  there  can  be  no  sound 
or  durable  basis  to  his  reconstruction  of  Moses  and  bis 
teaching.  To  the  Israelites,  as  we  now  begin  to  know 
them  from  a  truly  historical  criticism,  the  'abstract 
ideas'  which  Ewald  finds  in  'the  Mosaic  economy' 
would  have  been  '  a  stone  instead  of  bread.'  '  If  such 
a  person  as  Moses  existed,  he  can,  in  working  for  such 
a  people  as  the  Israelites,  only  have  occupied  himself 
with  the  practical  questions  of  the  time ;  otherwise 
indeed  tbe  subsequent  history  of  Israel  is  inconceivable. 
He  had  to  unite  the  tribes  on  a  permanent  basis,  and 

therefore  have  been  a  worshipper  and  spokesman  of 
Yahwi  in  some  special  sense,  and  have  devoted  himself 
successfully  to  the  task  of  making  this  God  more 
generally  worshipped.  In  order  to  do  this,  ho^vever,  he 
must  first  of  all  have  brought  the  scattered  clans  of  Israel 
together,  and,  if  we  assume  that  some  of  them  were  in 
tbelandof' Goshen,' that  Goshen  was  in  Egypt,  and  thai 
theEgyplianauthoriiies  hindered  the  removal  of  the  clans, 
Mosus  must  have  had  ihegreutesi  difficulties  to  cope  with, 
and  very  justly,  from  a  ideological  point  of  view,  may 
his  success  appear  an  extraordinary  divine  interposition. 
More  than  this  we  cannot  venture,  even  from  a  moder- 
ately conservative  point  of  view,  10  assume.'  That 
there  was  a  marked  diRerence  between  the  religion  pro- 
moted, as  is  supposed,  by  Moses  and  that  of  (say)  the 
Keniles.  cannot  be  assened.  That  morality  counted 
for  more  with  Moses  than  (say)  with  Jelhro,  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  bets  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Judges, 
from  which  facts  we  m.iy  infer  with  some  degree  of 
accuracy  what  ihe  moral  stale  of  the  Israelites  before 
the  entrance  into  Canaan  must  have  been.  Morality, 
indeed,  cannot  as  yet  have  emerged  from  rule  and 
tradition,  nor  can  the  decisions  given  by  Moses  beside 
the  sacred  tree  and  well  safely  be  regarded  even  as  its 

Tbe  historical  character  of  Moses,  however,  has  been 
rather  postulated  than  proved  by  recent  critics.  Without 
it,  they  lind  it  diificull  or  impossible  to  explain  tbe 
ethical  impulse  and  tendency  which,  at  any  rate  from 
the  time  of  Ihe  prophet  Amos  (and  Amos,  be  il  re- 
membered, presupposes  that  this  impulse  is  no  novelty), 
is  conspicuous  in  Ihe  history  of  Israelitish  religion. 
Moreover,  the  name  'Moses'  not  only  represents  a 
great  though  little-known  personality;  it  is  also  a. 
symbol  of  a  colossal  fact  assened  by  tbe  later  tmdliion 
— vii. ,  the  deliverance  of  the  clans  or  tribes  of  Israel 
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bom  Egyptian  bondaf;e,  and  ibe  rec<%nilion  of  Yahwi 
bj  IhcK  uniled  clans  as  Ihe  deily  uho  had  proved 
himself  mightier  and  consequently  more  divine  than 
Ibe  gods  irf  Egypt  (cp  Ei.  I810/,  J),  and  required 
ftx>m  them  a  gralilude  and  an  obedience,  out  or 
which  in  Ihe  fulness  of  lime  a  true  ethical  conscious. 


t  befor. 


these  assumptions  of  recent  criticism,  and  since  criticism 
is  bound  to  be  progressive  and  to  correct  its  own  errors, 
we  shall  proceed  [0  study  various  unobserved  or  tieglecled 
facu.  which,  it  will  be  seen,  are  adverse  even  lo  the 
highly  mitigated  tiadilionaliam  to  which  critics  twenty 
or  even  ten  years  ago  were  addicted.  We  shall  not 
forget  the  tiMd  of  circumspection ;  but  our  circum- 
spection will  have  to  apply  itself  in  as  yet  unfamiliar 

Firs)  of  all.  ht>wever,  we  must  deal  with  the  name 
'Moses'  and  the  other  related  tiames.  and  ask.  What 
a.  n»3aM.^j  j^  ^^^  pf  j_,jj^  appears  in  the 
or  as  nfO,  M&i^ ;  the  Arabic  form  of  this  ii  MOsL 
In  Josephus  and  Philo.  and  in  MSS  of  the  LXX  and 
NT  generally,  we  meet  with  the  Gnecised  form  iiuvirift 
(cp  Vg.  Moytts)  -.  there  is  a  constant  variant,  however, 
fiuv^rt.      H  the  OT  (btm  were  correct,  and  tile  name 

(JnBD.-iOdrawouf:  cp  iS.22i7  =  P5. 18ij).  There 
is  no  trace,  however,  of  such  an  explanation  any- 
where in  the  OT.  Pharaoh's  daughter,  who  is  sup- 
posed   lo   speak    Hebrew,    calls    the   foundling    Moi^. 

That  E  had  any  thought  of  an  Egyptian  origin  is  im- 
probable :  the  name  MQ^  is  strikingly  unlike  any  ol 
the  names  given  as  Egyptian  in  the  story  of  Joseph, 
and  the  Hebrew  connection  su^ested  for  the  name 
by  E  has  no  parallel  in  the  Joseph  story  except  in  Ihe 
accounts  of  non-Egyptian  names  like  £phraim  and 
Manasseh. 

At  a  much  later  time  it  became  important  to  tighten 
Ihe  connection  between  the  Jews  and  the  Egyptians ; 
on  the  Ethiopian  war  of  Mosea,  see  g  ai.  Josephus 
(^•i/.ii.9«:  c.Ap.\-ii)  and  Philo  ( f i/.  Moys.\t,\ 
therefore  were  dissatished  with  the  vague  statement  of 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  and  explained  the  name  Moses  as 
=  ■  saved  from  the  water,'  a  theory  10  which  Jablonskj 
(OpuKi.  \  \lt  ff.^  gave  a  quasi -philological  character. 
Hence  for  a  time  the  Copiic  etymolc^.  ma  'water.' 
and  air  '  rescued,'  obtained  general  currency,  though  a 
genuine  E^plian  name  meaning  '  saved  from  Ihe  water ' 
wtmid  be  quite  differently  formed  (Z£'^>/(j2C>tti). 

At  present,  a  more  plausible  etymology  (suggested 
by  X^epsius.  Ckronotogie,  326  ;  cp  Ebera.  Durck  Goun^ 
S3S/')  is  in  vogue.  There  is  an  Egyptian  word  wh  or 
■uiH,  meaning  'child,'  which  sometimes  occurs  as  a 
name  by  itself,  and  sometimes  as  the  second  part  of  a 
Iheophorous  name  \t.g..  in  the  royal  nanies  Thotmes, 
Ahmes.  Ramessu).  Dillmann  {El:.-Lr^^.  16)  would 
take  '  Moses '^nriv  to  be  the  original  name;  Renan 
(Hilt.  1  ite)  and  Guihe  {CVt  [1899].  30)  prefer  10 
lake  il  as  an  abbreviation  of  a  tbeophorous  Egyptian 

The  special  objection  to  these  widely  held  views' is 
fourfold,  (i)  The  vowel  in  mts,  mtiu  (or.  according  to 
W.  M.  Muller,  mair)  is  short,  whereas  the  corresponding 
Towel  In  Moic  Is  long,  and  Ihe  sibilants  in  the  two 
WOTds  are  different.'  (1)  The  Hebre«s  would  surely 
Dot  have   accepted   a   name  for   their  hero  from  their 


1  So  Budde,  f^.  cit..  it-jB. 
1  (Jiescbrirhi,  CfKhkhllkHi, 
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Egyptian  oppressors;'  the  supposed  Egyptian  elymo- 
logiea  of  Phinehas  and  HoR  are  not  safe  enough  to  be 
quoted  on  the  other  side  as  parallels.  (3)  A  close 
eiaminalion  of  the  traditions  respecting  Moses  connects 
him  much  more  certainly  with  N.  Arabia  than  with 
^ypt.  (4)  The  points  of  contact  between  Israelilish 
and  Egyptian  religious  customs  are  few  and  unimportant, 
which  would  be  strange,  if  Moses  had  received  a  name 

11  remains  to  inlcrprel  Ihe  name  of  MoSi  on  the 
analogy  of  the  names  of  Moses'  nearest  relations  which 
express  ethnic,  more  precisely,  the  present  writer  now 
thinks,  N.  Arabian  affinities. 

These  names,  with  Ihe  eiplanalioni  hen  luggeued,  iire  (t) 
Amram,  probAbly  a  developmenl  of  Jetahmeel;  (a)  JocHhBED 
if-f-\  perhaps  the  ffliainal  of  the  trU»l  n. *■ '-  —  — 
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Menri  IMifrilMaf  AmaiBiihV  (s)"S:rp™*M  ftr'r.'x  i^^tabiy^ 
Zarcphath— y.r.,  a  penoniScatioa  of  the  ZArepbathilci,  a  branch 
of  the  Mifrimof  NTAratni  (see  ZAREruATH^i  <6}  GeR>hon)!l— 
I.e..  beloogini  10  ihc  Giilu  Of  Giini  or  Geiurun  of  the  Negeb  of 

If  the  eiplanalion  of  these  names  now  suggested  be 
accepted  they  record  the  early  connectton  of  the  Israelites 
with  popublions  of  N.  Arabia,  where  Horeb  (the  sacred 
mountain  with  which  Moses  is  so  closely  associated)  was 
situated  (see  Sinai).  The  presumption  therefore  is  Ihat 
rtfo.  M5ii,  also  is  N.  Arabian.  It  might  be  connected 
with  -no.  '  Misrite.'  MissQr  being  Ihe  general  name  of 
the  country  referred  to  (see  Mizraiu).  M6S6  is  virtu- 
ally idenlical  wilb  MuHi.  which,  in  Ex.6i9[P].  is  the 
name  of  a  son  of  Merari  b.  Levi ;  indeed,  in  i  Ch. 
2I17  (cp  f.  16),  Shoham  (i.(.,  MQSi,  corrupted  by 
transposition)  occurs  in  lieu  of  MOil.  The  other  son  of 
Merari  is  called  Mahli  (elsewhere  explained  as  =  Jerah- 
meel),  and  we  may  assume  that  MOSi,  MUEI.  and  Merari 
are  all  developments  or  distortions  of  some  collateral 
form  of  Misri*  [i.e.,    'one  belonging  to  Ibe  land  of 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  view  that  in  the  earliest 
tradition  (J),  as  it  now  stands,  the  father,  the  mother, 
and  Ihe  sister  of  Moses  are  nanicless.  and  that  Aaron 
appears  in  this  document  'only  to  disappear' (see  Aaron, 
$4).  The  answer  is  (1)  Ihat  Ihe  want  of  names  in  Ei. 
2i  4  may  be  due  to  Rp.  who  found  Ihe  original  names 
inconsistentwiih  his  material  in  chap,  fl  (so  Bacon),  and 
(3)  that,  on  the  theory  advocated  above,  the  tradition  of 
the  migration  led  by  'Moses'  is  in  Kiel  necessarily 
without  personal  names,  the  names  Moses,  Aniram, 
Jochebed,  etc..  being  all  ethnic,  and  not  really  borne  by 
individuals.  All  that  the  earliest  tradition  knew  was 
that  a  Irifae  closely  connected  with  the  Misrites  and 
Jerahmeeliies.  and  specially  addicted  to  the  worship  of 
Yahw^.  the  god  of  Horeb,  played  a  leading  part  in  Ibe 
migration  of  ihe  Israeliles  into  Canaan.  This  earliest 
tradilion  comes  10  us  in  part  Ihrough  P,  whose  lateness 
as  a  uTiter  does  not  detract  from  the  value  of  any 
information  which  he  cannot  have  invented,  and  prob- 
ably derived  from  early  traditional  sources. 

The  tradition  respecting  the  child  Moses  in  the  boi 
(basket?)  of  papyrus-reeds (EV  'ark  of  bulrushes'  ;  see 
a.Tha«rkof  '''■'*"^*'''''"''''™'^'^^  Accord- 
ht^  i!L  i"K  <o  this  writer,  Moses,  Ihe  child  of  a 
'"''™"'^-  man  and  a  woman  of  Ihe  tribe  of  Levi 
(see  JocHerED).  was  hidden  among  the  reeds  by  the 
Nile,  on  account  of  a  cruel  edict  that  all  male  children 
of    Hebrews   should    be    put    to   death    (cp  Ml.  2ie}. 
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Pharaoh's  daughter. 

This  charmitigly  told  story  is  of  mythic  origin.'  The 
lale  of  the  selling  adrift  of  a  divine  or  heroic  infant  on 
water  is  also  a  tradition  t>f  the  Babylonians,  the  Greeks, 
the  Romans,  the  Germans,  and  even  the  Japanese.' 
It  is  significant  that  the  Hebrew  word  for  '  atk  '  occurs 
only  twice— iti  Ex.2j5and  in  Gen.  6.4./  (Deluge)— 
and  we  may  venture  to  suppose  that  the  story  of  Moses 
has  nbsorhed  one  of  the  details  of  a  popular  story  either 
of  Creation  (cp  the  Japanese  mylh)  or  of  the  Deluge 
(which  is  a  second  Creation,  cp  Dell-ge,  §  19).  The 
story  gained  immensely  by  this.  The  hero  who  was 
destined  10  lead  his  people  through  a  'sea,'  and  to  be 
worsted  by  nti  t>bstacles,  ought,  in  poetical  fitness,  to 
baffle  his  enemies  even  in  infancy. 

Of  the  parallel  non-Jewish  stories  it  is  only  necessary 
to  quote  one^ — that  of  Sargon  of  Agad£,  I'his  reniaik- 
ahle  tale,  which  l«ldly  claims  the  authority  of  Sargon. 
begins  thus  (cp  Bitumen,  col.  589) "  :— 

^  A™d*  am  1.    y 
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raccivH]  me  in  Ihc  goodnst  of  hiihatl.     Akki 

er.     My  Mivicc  u  B  glrdmw  lias  plcuing  unio 
Kameking.* 


Htaru 


Such    8 


gardener,  was  probably  floating  in  popular  Hi 
tradition,  and  when  men  began  to  ask  what  happened 
to  Moses  before  he  became  Hobab's  (or  Jelhra's)  son- 
biography  of  Moses.  When  the  tradition  was  thus 
enriched,  It  of  course  staled  that  Moses  drew  his  first 
breath  in  the  land  of  £^pl.  The  story  of  the  ■  ark '  is 
adapted  only  to  the  region  of  the  Nile  or  the  Euphrates, 
and  J.  though  in  its  present  form  his  account  of  Moses 
begins  (apparently)  with  the  aid  rendered  by  Moses  to 
Hobab's  daughters*  (En.  2i6/).  distinctly  slates  that 
Moses  had  fled  to  Midian^  (or  rather  Musri)  from 
Egypt. 

It  is  not,  however,  an  easy  matter  to  understand  how 
Moses  can  have  left  his  fellow-tribesmen  in  Egypt  and 
.  -„„  ,„  settled  with  Hobab-S  The  narrator  who 
^"•""fmade  him  the  adopted  son  of  Pharaoh's 
?W^^  daughter  only  increased  the  diflicuiiy  ;  for 
"!''■••■  jf  Moses  had  been  reared  as  an  Egyptian, 
he  would  naturally  have  receii-ed  an  Egyptian  otlice  and 
on  Egyptian  wife.  Moreover,  let  it  now  be  noticed  thai 
we  have  in  i  K.  lli;X'  it  its  present  form,  the  account 
1  JoKphui  (Ant.  iL9])  calb  her  Thtimulisi  Annpanui  (is 
Eu!-/"™*^,  £b.  Bj7)MirTia.    Cpml.jDsa 

■  E<nikf(tfri/.  i4>)lDa(ii«f.uii'ihii;»al»Eb«i,.;>i>v4 

■  The  Ja^unew  myth  is  that  the  tint  child  hom  lo  the  divine 
pair,  lojugi  and  lanajni.  ihe^rcntsof  gods  and  Jdcn,  wafi 
sM  adrift  in  an  ark  of  reedi.  'The  !iti)iy  (which  is  admitted  as 
genuine  by  Tylor,  Rimarks  OH  Itfaiiai  Mylktlaat  i>  loB  in 
canneclion  with  an  account  of  Creation.  For  a  mder  drctc  of 
kindrtd  itonei  kc  A.  Bauer,  DIt  Cj'mi-tagt  utid  Vtr 


m  Akki)  but  that 


ul  thai  of  Moses.     The   caux  of  Sartiui 

»  K.  W.  Rogen,  Hill,  a/  Bah.  and  Aa., 
bo:  Del  Par.  x^/.    Note  that  ii>i<*  is  n< 

'•"in  Ox/.^i..  hoi«ver,  vo.  l.-IJfl  arc 

Vellh.,  Coto.). 
I  J-tS.  like  pTll,  ii  lonutiiiKS  an  etror  for 


iinnhil(/E/^i,  218.^X1 


one,'  etc.    One  may  defend  the  star 
t  the  Egyptian  tlory  of  Sanchat  0 


of  an  Edomite  who  fled  into  Egypt,  and  was  there 
hospitably  received  by  Pharaoh,  who  gave  him  the 
queen's  sister  10  wife,  and  that  underlying  this  is  an 
earlier  and  more  authentic  story  that  the  asylum  found 
by  the  fugitive  was  in  the  N.  Arabian  Musri.'  The 
suspicion  naturally  arises  that  the  earliest  tradition 
respecting  Moses  represented  him  as  an  Israelite,  who, 
together  with  his  clan,  had  been  admitted  to  the  Jus 
connubii  by  a  tribe  of  Midianiles,  or  rather  (see  Hoeab) 
Misrites.  which  dwelt  not  far  from  Horeb,  the  sacred 
molintain  of  Yahw^.  The  story  of  his  chivalrous 
conduct  towards  Hobab's  daughters  seems  to  haie  been 
suggested  by  that  of  Jacob's  friendliness  to  Rachel  at 

Moses  marries  Zipporah,  who  is  one  of  the  seven 
daughters  of  the  priest  of  Midian  (Musri  ?}.  \\'ho  art 
these  seven  daughters,  we  ask  ?  Surel)'  they  represent 
the  seven  districts  of  the  Misrite  territory,  one  of  which 
— that  nearest  Canaan — had,  we  hold,  for  its  centre 
Zarephath.  ZiPPOBAH  (q.v.)  is.  in  our  view,  a  mis- 
written  Zarephath,  just  as  Rachel  is  a  disiortiim  of 
Jerahmeel.  Further,  let  us  not  forget  that  Elijah,  who 
is  in  some  important  respects  the  double  of  Moses,  ia 
closdy  connected  bj  tradition  with  'Zarephath  which 
bekings  toMissur"  (1  K.  17io,  revised  le>l  i  see  Zahe- 
phath).  The  only  doubt  b  whether  Moses  (i.e..  the 
clan)  acquired  Zarephath  by  the  cession  of  a  Misrite 
chieftain,  or  by  conquest  (see  §  17). 

The  story  b  Vj!.ia(^.,'bt\ng  deeply  corrupt,  is  of  no  value 
for  the  almy  o(  Zipporah,  and  the  description  of  her  in  Nu.  12  I 

indeed  ((,(■.,  E wall! .  Hill.  2i;j/,  n.  3>have  »uppo*3  that  il  is 
Mosei  look  after  Ihc  death  of  Zipporah.    h  is  not,  however,  the 

referred  to,  and  Hobab,  father  of  Zippoiah  <ZarephalhX  dwelt 
jn  Mufri*  which  adjoined  Cush. 

By  this  connection  the  clan  of  MBS*  (Misri  ?),  as  it 
was  now  called,  and  apparently  the  whole  tribe  ctf  Levi ' 
became  a  priestly  and  in  a  wkle  sense 
prophetic  tribe,  devoted  to  the  worship 
"™-  of  Yahwt.*  This  is  thoughtfully  de. 
scribed  by  E  in  £1.314^69-14  as  a  new  and  solemn 
revelation  of  God  to  Moses  by  the  name  Vahwi  at 
'Horeb  the  mountain  of  God.'  J  also  describes  a 
solemn  call  to  Moses,  but  presiipixises  that  Yahwi  is 
already  known  to  the  elders  of  Israel  in  Egypt  (3iA). 
]  also  speaks  of  the  mountain  as  -j-p  ■«.  '  mount  Sinai ' ' 
(rrjBO.  EV -the  bush,' is  less  probable) ;  it  burned,  and 
wa^'not  consumed.  The  mountain  (called  Horeb 
[mutilated  from  •  Jerahmeel' ?;  by  E  and  Sinai  by  J)  ia 
descrilied.  according  to  a  very  plausible  emendation  of 
3i,  as  in  'the  wilderness  of  Jerahmeel'  (read  -qip 
hmnv  for  tjtiNJ  tnij)  ;  it  may  be  Jebel  Muweileh  which 
lies  NE.  of  'Ain  Gadls.  E.  of  the  Wfidy  ei-£ei^if.  but 
is  more  probably  some  motmlain  -  group  nearer  I0 
Kadesh.*  Horeb  or  Sinai  was  viniially  guarded  by  a 
tribe  of  Ynhw^ .  worshippers  which  is  variously  called 
Keniles,  Jerahmeelites  (?),'  and  Mijrites  (scarcely 
Midianites). 

We  are  further  told  that  Yahwi  commissioned  Moses 
Ihe  b'ne  Israel  who  were  in 
Egypt,  so  that  they  might  worship  Yahwi 
'tms  mountain'   (so   E),   and   that   he  promised 
See  Hauad,  and  c^JQR  11  ItSwl,  ssi-SS< '.  Bekc,  Origimi 


B.  A  Tabwi  " 


['»J4).  3C 


*  .So  Haleson  Wright  (Wflj  Iirail  n,ir  in  Eaptt  .6,) finds 
'ira«s  of  a  iiadiiion  thai  ihL^  tribe  (Levi)  is  of  Kenite  ongin.' 

>  So  in  Pt.  33  It  read,  with  Renin,  -j-o  'jsr-    S«  Bush,  and 
note  Ihe  diflerences  of  scholars  as  to  ibe  exact  acrae  of  n:B-  a 

onceanain  in  a  dependent  passaite,  Dt-SSiB.    Bacon '<  iheory, 
adopted  by  Kennett  (Hastings.  DB  %  J49"K  i'  iherefon  eieluded. 

•  Therefore  not  SF..  of  Elath  (as^ellhnuien).     See  SiHAi, 

'  'Ben  Reuel,'  Nu.  lda9,  =  'beB  Jerahmeel' 


.,L,OOgl€ 


to  give  them  a  bome  [n  a  land  Hovring  wilb  mitk  and 

honey  (so  J).  The  present  writer  regards  it  as  probable 
ihattbis  land  was  described  in  the  text  which  underlies 
Ex.  3a  as  '  the  land  or  the  Keniie,  the  Rehobothite,  the 
Jerahmeeliie.  and  the  Zarephalhite ' ; '  thai  the  'land 
flcnuing  with  milk  and  honey' was  in  the  Negeb*  (Nu. 
13=i/.,  revised  lent;  cp  Eshcol,  Paradieu:.  Rehob. 
Z:n):  and  even  our  p^sent  narrative  is  not  wilhoul 
some  indications  thai  the  Eiodus  known  to  the  original 
Uadilion  was  a  peaceful  one,  and  that  the  land  which 
was  migiated  from  was  not  Gosben  but  Cusban  (the 
N.  Arabian  Cush)— not  Misraim  (Egypt)  but  Misrim 
(Musti).  Of  course  it  is  not  inconceivable  (cp  Exodus 
i..  §  3)  that  some  clans  of  Israel  may  have  been  in  Egypt, 
and  may  have  removed  from  thai  country  to  join 
kindred  clans  in  N.  Arabia,  one  of  which — the  tribe  of 
Levi  or  MOi^ — nuy  even  have  gone  to  the  land  of 
Gosben  to  escort  their  brethren  to  Kadesh.  But  is 
there  not  something  artificial  in  this  construction  of 
history  P 

ll  is  irue  that  the  story  of  Joseph  represents  Simeon 
as  having  been  kepi  in  Inndage  in  Egypt  (Gen,  42i4). 
and  thai  we  naturally  suppose  Simeon  ajid  Levi  to  have 
shared  Ihe  same  fate  (cp  Gen.  49;a).  The  ethnic 
connections  of  Simeon  and  Levi,  however,  to  judge 
from  the  valuable  material  in  the  genealogies  of  i  Ch. 
i  6.  appear  to  have  been  N.  Arabian ;  the  name 
Phinehas  is  not  (o  be  quoted  as  suggesting  an  Egyptian 
element  in  Levi,  for  it  is  mote  probably  of  Jerahmeeliie 
than  of  Egyptian  origin  (see  PhiNEhas).  As  Moses 
is  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  L,evi  (so  closely  connected 
by  tradition  with  N.  Arabia)  we  cannot  expecl  lo  find 
him  in  Egypt,  though  he(f.<. ,  his  clan)  may,  as  we  have 
admilled,  posably  (not  probably)  have  made  an  ex- 
pedition lo  the  Egyptian  froniier. 

That  the  Moses-clan  was  at  any  rale  composed  of 
fearless  warriors  (cp  Ex.  33i6/.  and  contrast  the  limid 
Moses  of  E!i.2ia)  is  shown  by  the  slory 
which  underlies  the  certainly  comipl 
n  Ex.in-i6.  As  il  now  stands,  thenarralive 
rebles  in  most  obscure  terms  how  Zif^xirah  protected 
her  husband  against  the  angry  Yahwi  (!)  by  circumcis- 
ing her  son  (see  Cihci;mcision.  g  a).  Really,  how- 
ever, in  our  view,  Ihe  passage  describes  a  feat  of 
martial  prowess  comparable  to  that  ascribed  lo  Shamgar 
injudg.33.(i      "    

J=r: 


T,  Ex.4 


m  and  souaht  lo  ulay  bi 


nd  he  took  an  oi-eoAil,  and  vnote  the  Joiiihr.,,— — ,  — ^ 
oughl,  t  bave  »ip«roul  till  Jiiahmeclits'^fcp  1^.  IT  14/.  '  1 
ill  mpe  out  Ihe  name  of  Amakk,'  crc).     To  eiplain  this  h 


The  tradition  of  the  Eiodus,  n 
nelyin 


'■S^"*"r'"'^.^4>.)T"^^he^,u''JLl.^ 
"'■*<^-  us  to  see  plainly  thai  Moses  is  no 
individual,  but  a  clan.  We  need  not  wiHidcr  at  these 
variations.  The  original  tradition,  which  had  to  do 
chiefly  with  tribes,  was  loo  strong  to  be  altogether 
transformed ;  bul  the  tendency  of  storytellers  lo 
individualise  altered  the  primitive  tradition  in  many 
points.  Here  is  an  instance.  We  have  seen  how  the 
infancy  of  Moses  was  glorihed ;  tradition  was  eijually 
careful  to  give  the  hero  a  suitable  equipment  as  a  prophet 
otVahwe.  A  prophet,  according  to  the  primitive  notion, 
must  be  a  ihaumaturgist ;  Moses  therefore  needed  a 
wonder-working  staff.' 


have  been  aildtd. 


■;'Hi.i..>«>d'Jtb 


_  .  the  '  hundrtd  foreskins '  (;ii^y  nxc^  nu 
■mipl  ion  from  "  Jerahineelil«"(D'Sin37TT).  Tl 
'Ofnes  quite  plain  and  naiuml.    Cp  Shechej 

B  puaphiua  T^v  ^ifitv  Ti|F  np*  nu  hsii. 


which  he  had  not  previously  pouesecL  to  petform  his  wonderful 
works  (4  T7  J  cp  aw),  and  that  of  the  five  plaguei  inflicted  upon 
the  Egyptians  hy  Moxs  four  (/.r.^  all  ejicept  the  death  of  Ihe 
firslbomi  were  brought  by  bis  liiUn^  up  or  itretchinE  out  hij 
»taff,  and  (he  strikina  story  of  Rephidim  lunu  entirefy  on  the 
uplifting  of  the  hand  with  Ihe  sialT.  P.  too,  attaches  much 
impoiunce  to  the  siafF,  though  it  is  of  Anton  1  staff  that  this 
writer  tpeaks.     Four  out  of  the  six  plagues  were  ioflined  by  its 

about  by  MoKS  throwinR  soot  into  the  air  before  Pbara 
too  at  the  pa-tiitge  of  thtjiam  iHM  (we  below,  f  10),  b 


bjofa. 


;«* 


ould  lift  up  I 


The  demand  addressed  to  Pharaoh  by  Moses  next 
requires  alleniion.     J  puts  it  thus,  '  And  they  said.  The 

.  T_. 1 God  of  the  Hebrews  has  met  with  us  ; 

IS  go  three  days'  journey  into  Ihe 
tmess,  and  sacrifice  to  Vahwt. 
lest  he  fall  on  us  with  pestilence  ot  with  the  sword' 
(6j  M;  cp  3iB  8aj);  and  again,  'And  Moses  said. 
We  will  go  with  our  young  and  with  our  old,  with  our 
sons  and  wnlb  our  daughters,  with  our  flocks  and  with 
our  herds  will  we  go  ;  for  we  musi  hold  a  feast  to  Yahwi" 
(lOii) :  and  yet  again,  'And  Moses  said.  Thou  must 
also  give  into  our  hand  sacrifices  and  burnt  offer- 
ings. .  .  Our  cattle  also  shall  go  with  us  ;  there  shall 
not  a  hoof  be  left  behind  ;  for  thereof  musi  we  lake  to 
serve  Yahwi  our  God  ;  and  we  know  not  wiih  what  we 
must  serve  Yahwi  till  we  oonie  thither'  (10  Jj  /■}. 

Elsewhere  (see  pLACUh^s,  TEN)  we  have  commented 
on  the  imperfect  truthfulness  of  ihese  ilemands  ;  here, 
therefore,  il  is  enough  to  refer  lo  Ibe  phrase  iag  YaAu^, 
■feast  of  Vahwi'  (lOij).  This  phrase  confirms  our 
previous  suspicion  Ihal  the  Egyptian  training  of  Moses 
is  not  ■  feature  of  the  original  tradition,  the  nolioo 
which  utulerlies  the  word  iag  (i.t.,  probably,  a  solemn 
circuit  round  a  sacred  object)  being  specially  Arabian 
(cp  Dance,  g  3).  The  phrase  ■  three  days'  journey ' 

also  deserves  notice.  It  might  indeed  be  a  mere 
stylistic  kliom  (cp  Gen.  30}S  Nu.  IO33):  bul  it  is 
expressly  put  into  Moses"  mouth  by  Yahwt  (3 18); 
accordingly  it  is  used  by  Moses  Iwice.  Moreover,  when 
Moses  '  led  Israel  onward  from  Ihe  jiam  ivfh,  and  they 
went  out  into  the  wilderness  of  Shur  (Missur?),'  we  are 
told  that  '  Ihey  went  three  days  in  the  desert,  and  found 
no  water'  (Ex,  15») ;  shortly  afterwards  Ihey  came  lo 
^inai.  Il  is  possible,  then,  that  Horeb  ot  Sinai  was 
represenled  in  Ibe  primitive  story  as  three  days'  journey 
in  the  desert  of  Miisri.  Yet  il  was  certainly  much  more 
than  three  days'  journey  from  the  Red  Sea.  This  may 
10  TlwywnP^'^^f?/""™''  '*"  "'^^  ""  ^^'"^  ""= 

i^  manifold  difficulties  of  Ihe  story  of  the 
P^  pass-ige  of  the  sea  gii-e  some  plausibility, 
that  Ihe  yam  supH,  like  ihe  waters  of  MaRaii  \q.v.\ 
had  originally  no  existence  outside  the  ideal  wonder- 
land to  which  we  are  introduced  in  Gen.  2,  If  this  view 
be  accepted,  the  traditional  slory  of  the  pass.ige  of  ibe 
sea  (religiously  so  impressive)  has  come  out  of  a  myth 
which  like  lhal  of  the  'ark  of  bulrushes,'  originally 
floated  in  tradition  apart  from  any  historical  selling' — 
a  myth  of  the  destrticlion  of  certain  enemies  of  Yahw^ 
in  a  '  sea  of  reeds '  by  a  greal  wonder-working  prophet 
Perhaps,  if  Ihe  rending  yan  iiph  is  the  original  one 
(see  9  lo),  no  belter  explanation  is  available.  We  are 
al  any  rate  liberated  by  il  from  a  view  of  the  early 
hisiory  of  the  israeliles  which  is  encompassed  with 
dimculiy. 

It  has  indeed  been   ably  allemptcd   elsewhere  (see 

1  In  the  Syriac  ver^on  of  Ihe  Legnnd  of  Alexander  (X7; 
BudKe's  edid™,  1 96I  we  "^t^  We  saw  in  that  river  a  iced  the 

overshadowed  by  these  reeds.'    Cp  the  suggestive  rcoiark  in 


vGoogle 


MOSES 

Exodus  i,,  %  ji>-i6)  to  make  the  story  of  the  yam  sipi 
(inierprcied  as  the  Red  Seil  gsograpbically,  and  there- 
fore [o  some  emenl  also  hisiorically.  inielligible.  The 
atlenlpl    could    only   be    made    provisionally.       From 

nor  is  there  (he  least  i^hance  of  our  getting  any.  and  lo 
rely  on  the  unconiiimed  accounts  o(  such  comparatively 
laie  writers  as  J  and  E.  and  on  a  supposed  fragment  of 
s  commemorative  song  from  the  '  Mos-iic  age''  {Kx. 
ISi-]).  would  not  be  a  critical  procedure.     Investiga- 

efforts  have  met  with  doubtful  success,  we  must  now 
try  again,  and  enter  on  paths  pnrtly  marked  out  long 
ago  by  an  English  scholar,  confident  that  religion  can 
only  gain  by  the  fullest  investigation  of  its  history.  See. 
further,  Ked  Sea. 

The  story  of  the  '  Plagues  of  Egypt '   will  recdve 
separate  consideration  (see  Plagues  [Ten],  especially 


Misr 


d  Isr 


and  the  1] 

iKighbonrs  or  even  housemates,  and  the  Misrites  who 
stay  behind  do  not  grudge  their  precious  jewels  to  their 
departing  friends  (Ex.  Sn).  Indewl,  some  of  the  N. 
Arabians  (31  3lp,  in  MT  of  Ex.  IMjg  ;  AV  -mixed 
multitude')  or  Zarephathites  {'fieoti.  MT  of  Nu.  II4: 
AV  -milled  multitude'),  especially  Hobab  (Nu.  10». 
Judg,  1  ■«  4  ii).  accompany  the  Israelites.  See  M1NGI.ED 
Pehple.  Nor  need  we  trouble  ourselves  too  much 
about  the  names  Goshen,  Pithom.  Rameses  (Raamses), 
Pihahiroih.  Baal-iephoo.  Succoth.  Etham  ;  for.  in  spite 
of  a  prevalent  opinion  which  is  deserving  of  all  respect, 
it  is  probably  best  to  explain  them  as  names  of  the 
NegcbofS.  Palestine  or  N.  Arabia.* 

(uj  It  is.  al  any  mte  of  the  highest  importance  that  a 
number  of  OT  passages  become  satisfactorily  clear  only 
when  we  assume  them  10  refer  10  a  sojourn  of  the 
Israelites  in  Arabia.  The  witness  of  Jeroboam,  son 
of  Nebal,  depends,  il  is  true,  on  emendations  of  the  text 
of  I  K.  I2>;-}3  {see  Shechem)  ;  but  the  emendations 
are  siKh  as  cannot  safely  be  disregarded,  and  they 
appear  lo  prove  that  Jeroboam  uttered  these  words, 
speaking  of  the  golden  calf*  ■  Etehold,  thy  god,  O 
Israel,  who  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of 
Misrim.' 

{A)  In  Am.  9j  emendation  is  again  employed  :  but  the 
obscurity  of  the  passage  fully  jiislifies  it.  '  Have  not  I 
brought  up  Isr.iel  out  of  the  land  of  Misrim,  from 
Rehobolh  of  Jerahmeel,'  foUows  naturally  on  v.  9, 
'  Are  ye  not  as  the  bnf  Cushim  (the  Cushites  of  N. 
Arabial  to  mc,  O  ye  bne  Israel?  sailh  Yahwt.'     See 

Rehoboth. 

{i)  The  passage  Am.  535-37  is  hardly  intelligible  as  it 
stands.  When  emended,  il  becomes  full  of  suggestion. 
Read,  '  Do  ye  bring  me  s.icrifiees  and  offerings  in 
he  wilderness  of  the  Aralriaiis.  O  house  of  Israel? 
Then  the  Cushites.  the  Jerahmeel ites.  and  the  Keniles. 
and  the  Salmn^ans  (see  Salma)  shall  lake  you  away, 
and  1  will  carry  you  into  exile  beyond  Cusham.  sailh 


1  .<v!e  ihc  « 


H  of  Bun 


MiMt'uriicr  than  the  srlist  of  ihf  i»aln»  in  ihe  Psslirr, 

V  Cu^han,  (^arelphuhkin,  Jcrahnml,  Rrhoboih,  Zaphan 
Onhnwl  (Ton  Ze[JiiuiilahD,  Msacnth,  Ethan  are  the  po»i)>1( 
orifinaU.  Ofoourte,  il  14  aha  povible  ihjit  (he  naoivB  were  in. 
KTttd  10  make  the  Ejcodas  from  Kgypt  plausible.    ^V'hen,  how- 

Amhian  afliniiiet  of  the  p«r<nnal  nAines  CDnnecicd  wiih  the 
Exxlus  (Mows  Aaron.  Miriani.  Hur,  Phincha..,  etc.;,  wt 
naturally  incline  to  inicrprec  Ibe  loci   luunes   in  a  Kimilar 

>^Pt»>ibty  the  idea  that  there  were  ftiv  calvci  aroie  when 


MOSES 

Yahw&''  There  are  parallels  for  this  in  the  book  of 
Amos  ilsdf  (see  the  next  passage,  and  Paradise). 

originally  read.  '  But  il  was  I  that  broi^hl  j-ou  up  otit 
of  the  land  of  Misrim,  and  led  you  through  tbe  wilder- 
ness of  the  Arabians,' ' 

(i)  A  similar  statement  is  made  in  Mic.  64,  wbrre 
according  10  an  emendation  that  seems  to  be  called  for, 
the  right  names  are  probably  Misrim,  Arbhim,  Misrim, 
Jerahmeelim  (see  MiCAH  (BookJ.  ^  3  [/].  1). 

Thus  (he  prophets,  if  we  have  recovered  their  text, 
are  on  Ihe  side  of  the  Tiew  theory.  It  is  only  in  post. 
exilic  passages  like  Is.  10i«  lli;/  43 1«/  Glia63i> 
Ps.  eS6  77.7/«>78T3sj  10679  11435  ISe.jNeh.  99.1 
that  we  find  unmistakable  allusions  to  the  Eiodus  from 
Egypt.  Il  is  also  a  prophet  (see  above,  c)  who  enables 
>ls  to  trace  the  genesis  of  the  story  of  the  forty  yeaft' 
wandering  in  the  wilderness.  It  arose  in  an  ancient 
scribe's  chamber,  and  was  the  result  of  reading  o'^rfx, 
'  forty,'  instead  of  o'aip,  '  Arabians'  (cp  Kirjath-arba, 
■dtyoFfour,' for  Kirjath-arftb,  'city  of  Arabia'?).  If 
the  reader  will  now  turn  to  Ex.  13j>4  20a.  Dt.  BS 
Si3  St4  13  SID.  Josh.  24  ir.  Judg.  Ss.  he  K-ill  be 
struck  by  the  great  improvement  efliected  by  simply 
reading  n'3ip.  'Arabians.'  for  onaV-  ' servants';  the 
'  house  (  =ten-iIory)  of  the  Arabians' is  clearly  a  much 
belter  parallel  to  '  the  land  of  c^sd'  than  the  phrase 
which  now  stands  in  the  text — vis.,  'the  house  of 
bondage'  (rather,  of  servants).  Unfortunately,  we 
cannot  also  remove  the  '  forty  years '  from  most  of  the 
Hexateuch  passages  in  which  the  phrase  occurs,  because 
the  legend  had  already  fixed  itself  in  the  literary  circles 
to  which  the  writers  of  Ihose  passages  belonged.  In 
Nil  Hjj  (J),  however,  on  which  32.3  «  dependent, 
il  is  quite  possible.  The  legend  is  therefore  subse- 
quent to  J,  and  anterior  to  the  paramelic  part  of  Dt. 


,  we  have  the  suppon  of  IMc,  who  allFinpu, 
id  when  he  argues  Ihal  *  the  land  of  Goiben 


So  far 


,  Ihe  I 


journey  was  known  10  the  original  tradition. 

It  i9pouihklha1/ain>£/il(^<D  t;}  is  an  early  cnrupliiin  of 
nP^lfB:,  'MaofZarephath.-'ajj-nonymfor, 
'— />..IheDfa.lSea(Mi: 


IheM 


find  lilie  by 


Ik  eihnk  plural '  lerahme'eliiii,'  such 

ide  in  tlH  g«n*alogical  listl  of  a  larcr  age.  niawaH  ariD 
limiaAH  (i-rr.X  and  RBFHtnru.*  to  which  liaditioni  of  mon 
alue  werv  aiiacbed,  were  cert.-iinly  in  the  lemlor?  nnwilBKS 

r  Kadeth  (see  Sela),  and  Menbah  was  more  ^lly  oesif;nated 
.leHbah  ol^  Kadesh  (a  variation  of  Kadeh  of  Jer^meel  PH.* 


I  Tbe  reference  is  lo  the  culms  of  Bellwl,  Gilgal  (=Culham. 
ahmecl-Uann.  aiid  Bwr<li«l>a.  Do  ye  fall  back  10  the 
icionof  the  Cuihiies?    'Then  these  very  people  [hall  take 


snjjti. 


i>  gloss- 


10  reject  ih«  whole  of  3 10  as  a  later  inwriion  (Nowiick'i  Iheory). 

>  tpPlLLABl.rCun:!!. 

'  Cp  IM.  1 1,  where  the  ten  of  ihe  dncnmenl  used  by  ibe  later 
writer  nhcnwecall  ntproluiblj-reaii  ' .  .  .  in  Arabia  of  Jtrah- 
meel,  oppoMIe  ZaKuhalli,'  etc.  See  Si  ru.  Pethapi  ihe  writer 
who  fu»ed  Ih*  Mi-rite  and  the  Egyptian  fonni  of  ihe  iradilioo 
(oirnd  jiB"irp'  iiiifisiincily  wiiiicn.  and  confounded  the  'lea 

»  Tbe  Repbidim  siory  is  appaienily  [he  ju^tificalion  of  tbe 
long  feud  between  Israel  and  Amafek  in  later  limes.     Cp 

*  Mi.  S.  Al'Cook  acutely  compares  Meribah  with  Meri(b)baal 


.,L,ooglc 


of  TiMOfbMaj. . 


While  the  MosesKTlan  and  Ihox  usociiln]  with  it  wen  si  ttae 
ucird  mountain,  th«v  wvre  of  coune  prurouiidlv  inAuenccd  by 

.._  I- __..__     -r^._  :.  ^  rnnboliolly  by  E'j  stueneni 

ijlillM.  M™»re«i«d..iwt 
,    t  bijn  imporunl  advice  telative 
lo  hu  adoiininratioD  ofjusuce-^ 

This  account,  however,  is  plafcd  out  of  Ihe  proper 
order;  the  vbil  was  origioally  supposed  lo  liave  occurred 
near  the  close  of  Ihe  sofourn  at  Horeb  (see  Ex.  18.  end). 
{On  Massah  and  Meribah.  and  on  ibe  gift  of  manna 
and  of  quails,  sec  special  articles. ) 

We  have  now  airived  at  the  great  Theophanji  and 
the '  Mrilh'  (see  Covenant),  li  is  important  lo  use  the 
results  of  critical  ainalysis,  and  to  keep 
the  three  accounts  separate.  Accord- 
ingtoJ.afterlhepreliminariesdescTibed 
in  chap.  19.  Moses,  who  alone  approadied  Vahwt,  re- 
ceived from  Yahvut  the  Ten  '  Wiwds,  '  the  words  of  the 
covenant '  (concerning  ritual),  which,  at  the  divine  com- 
mand, be  wrote  down  upon  [wo  tables  of  stone.  '  He 
was  there  with  Yahwi  forty  days  and  forty  nights  ;  be 
neither  ale  bread  nor  drank  water'  (3493).  When  Ihe 
lime  for  departure  comes,  Ihe  people  are  troubled,  and 
put  aside  their  ornaments,*  and  Moses  asks  Vahwi 
whom  be  will  send  tvith  him  to  lead  Israel  to  its  resting- 
place.  The  answer  is  given,  ■My/dn/m  (manifesta- 
tion*) shall  go  with  you'  (33it)-  Early  the  next 
morning  Moses  ascends  the  mountain,  and  another 
fevour  is  granted:  'Yahwt  passed  by.'  The  noble 
declaration  of  Yahwi's  ethical  nature  in  3*  6/.  belongs 
lo  a  redactor  ;  as  Ballersby  has  noticed,  il  is  Ibe  ex- 
pression of  a  schotd  of  religious  thought  later  and  wiser 
than  Ihe  Yahwisl's  (Ox/.  Ntx.  iijt). 

According  to  E,  after  the  due  preliminaries,  there 
was  a  great  thunderstorm,  and  Moses  brougbl  the 
people  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  (o  meet  God, 
ARrighied  at  the  storm  and  Ihe  '  trumpet.'  the  people 
fled  from  Ibe  mountain,  and  Moses  alone  drew  near  to 
the  darkness  in  which  God  was.  The  words  spoken 
were,  as  the  text  now  stands,  Ihe  famous  Decalogue 
adopted  by  Ihe  Church  (see  DEcAt»GuE).  The  prob- 
Bbilily.  however,  is  Ihal  E's  original  Decalogue  (if  Ihe 

cultuslaws(20it-i«22i9-}i  23io-iti [»-]]]). 

After  reporting  the  yirnds  of  God  lo  die  elders,  Moses. 
attended  by  Joshua,  again  ascends  Ihe  mountain,  and 
remains  there  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  during  which 
time,  il  is  probable,  be  has  received  instruction  in 
Ihe  'judgmenu*  or  decisions  (miikpaUm)  in  21  i 
22i6.  Finally  he  receives  the  two  tables  of  slone.  on 
which  ihe  fundamental  words  of  God  h.ive  been  written 
by  the  divine  hand.'  (The  story  of  the  Golden  Calf 
[q.v.'\  may  be  passed  over.')  An  altar  is  erected,  and 
burnt  offerings  and  peace  offerings  are  offered.  The 
people  are  braprinkled  with  Ihe  ■  blood  of  llie  covenant ' 
(24a:  see  Ccjvekant.  %  j.  end),  so  that,  on  ihe  basis 
of  ihdr  promise  of  obedience,  tbeir  communion  with  Ihe 
deity  is  assured. 

According  lo  D,  Ihe  sole  finindaiion  uid  contents  of  the 
Govcnvit  41  Horeh  wju  the  (evpuided)  Detzalogue. 


(M. 


ISSAH.  1 1.  end) :  DOW  Meri(b)biial  is  one  of  the  many  diuoi- 

<  PnEaUv  *£<!  irconlaini  tome  elemenli  from  J 'i  parallel 
SMint  which  Kjn  ha.  work«l  into  F.'s  narrmive.  So  Di., 
■CDn(rn>.  Trad.,  iBuL  Carpeniet-Ballenby  (3  in«X 
I  Mo>e«  tlKH  it  Ibe  iheith  of  hi.  clan.  Presumably  Ihe  place 
fjudiment  ii  Ihe  KiiKiiury  of  Yahwi.  nror  Horeb.  At-^ording 
I  Judg.  1 1 1  <cp  Nu.  10  99-13.  }%  Ihe  father-in-law  at  Moso  ac- 
nnpuiied  Ivael  to  the  Proini»d  Land.     Cp  the  slaiemenl 


mdlK. 

^  Cp  the  pilar  of  cloud  and 

I  See  Baentich  on  Ei-  !4  ii, 


c  Dillmann  and  Uaenu 


According  to  P.  the  glory  of  Vahw»  was  for  six  dayi  hidden 
in  a  cloud  on  the  top  of  SinaL  On  the  Hventb  day  Moms  was 
called  into  Ihe  cloud  (1C>.  M  isZ-ian),  where  he  received  innnic- 

valnMnu.Iheallu'orincenie.eIc-(2Ji-3iiT4{.  There  Moki 
received  the  two  'lablea  of  Ihe  leuimony  '  (fee  Ark.  I  l):  his 
face  ihone»  thai  he  veiled  it  (cp  HorhX  The  tabernacle  wu 
eagerly  constrvcled,  furnished,  and  unclified.    Aaron  and  bii 

peued  ovei).    From  time  lo  lime  Ihe  vaikau  laws  of  the  Book 


14.  Hlitorioal 


es?    Hen 


wpnmi 


stray  the  object  of  the  m 
It  10  relate  what  actually  occurred, 
but  to  shape  traditions  of  Ihe  past  for  the  good  of  the 
present''  If  it  was  really  a  primitive  tradition  that, 
under  Ihe  conduct  of  the  elan  or  tribe  of  M05i.  certain 
Israelitish  Iribes  left  the  Egyptian  territory  and  went  to 
Ihe  land  of  the  Keniies,  where  tbeir  conductors  had 
long  been  settled,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  new-comera 
would  have  to  adopt  the  religion  of  the  Keniies.  In 
any  case  the  Mdi^-clac  and  the  clans  which  gathered 
round  il  from  whatever  quarter  must  have  taken  this 
step.*  The  '  pomp  and  circumstance '  of  the  so-called 
'  covenant '  was  unnecessary.  What  may  have  occurred 
is  described  in  a  passage  which  is  one  of  ihe  most 
antique  portions  of  the  narrative  ot  JE(Ex.  ISii,  E): — 

'  And  Jethro,  Motea'  lathcT-Ln-law,  took  a  bumi  oHering  and 
sacrilica  for  God ;  and  Aaron  and  all  the  elders  of  line]  ohm 
to  hold  the  ucredmeai  before  God'^oal  Itie  sanctuary). 

Jethro  (or  perhaps  Jethru),  the  priesi  of  'Midiao' 
(Musri)  is  about  lo  bring  his  visit  to  Moses  to  an  end 
(ISij),  Before  he  does  so,  he  oHin?  sacrifices  lo  Yahwi 
his  God,  and  invites  the  representatives  of  Israel  to  assist 
at  [he  ceremony  and  [he  feast.  Before  they  could  do 
Ibis,  Ihe  Israelite  clans  must  have  been  solemnly  incor- 
poraled  with  Yahwi's  people.  This  incorporation  is 
now  solemnly  recognised  by  Jethro.     It  is  a  sacrifice  of 

May  we  venture  lo  say  that  there  was  already  an 
ieen  Ibe  religion  of  the  Kcniiei 
'orshippers  of  Yahw6?  There 
was — if  we  may  assume  that  in  some  wonderful  way, 
eiplicable  only  as  an  intervention  of  YahwA.  certain 
newly  arrived  Israelites  had  be«n  delivered  from  the 
very  jaws  ot  death.*  If,  however,  we  cannot  venture 
[o  assume  this,  the  origin  of  the  difference  which  subse- 
quently existed  between  the  Yahwism  of  the  Israelites 
and  that  of  any  other  people  which  recognised  a  god 
named  Vahiv*  must  be  referred  to  some  later  period. 
It  may  be  noticed,  however.  Ihat  even  critics  who  as 
regards  the  story  of  the  yam  suph  may  be  called  relatively 
conservative,  distinctly  hold  thai  the  original  Yahwism 
of  the  Israelites  had  no  ethical  character.  All  Ihat  they 
can  say  is  Ihat  the  claim  upon  Israel's  fidelity  constituted 
by  Yahwi's  great  mercy  at  the  Red  Sea  had  an  ethical 

a  potent  impulse  to  the  gradual  moralisation  of  Israel's 
religion. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  already  Ihat  the  sacred 
mountain  must  have  been  at  no  great  distance  from 
Kadesh  — I.e..  the  southern  Kadesh  called  Kadesh- 
rather  (see  NegeB,  %  a)  Kadesh-jerahmeel. 


dillerence  b 


e.  Gl'/ 


ibe  Ihai  chang 

ipS  a>  Budde  ( 
:h>«ii,Ih;ieawn 


t>  changes  its  gods'  (W.  R, 


becai 


in.W;__ _. 

'  The  Keniies  served  Ibeir  eod  bee 

. .  ju.e  he  wu  of  ihetr  blood4;indred. 
sparable  union  with  Ihenk 
le  had  kept  hift  word :  bee 

w"  tiir"Kfniir 


Red  Sea  («  *«;)  awaliened  in  the  h 
■  God  has  mercy,'  thiy  had.      But  it  wo 


enetit(j*.Vf.  35/\    But  tan  wt  beniM 


y  Google 


n  of  a 

Kadesh.  and  a 


S  J™ 


r  Hor 


e  thai  of  ihe  early  con- 
■truclion  ol  a  surtognle  Tor  the  mounlain  shrine  o( 
Vahw^  (the  Ark).  As  long  as  the  clans  or  ti^bes 
remained  within  easy  distance  of  God's  mountain,  the 
need  of  a  portable  sanctuary  coiild  not  have  been  felt, 
ll  was  when  lliey  began  (o  push  forward  into  new 
lerriloiies  (perhaps  even  ■  three  days' journey.'  Nu,  lOjj. 
wotild  disquiet  them)  thai  this  want  would  begin  (o  be 
noticed.  Whether  ihe  construction  of  the  Ark  was 
an  Israelilish  idea,  or  due  to  imitation  of  the  Keniles  or 
Misriles.  \te  cannot  say ;  Ihe  Hebrew  narrator  had  not 
a  historical  object  in  ascribing  it  lo  a  divine  revelation 
to  Moses.  At  any  rate,  the  idea  of  Reium  and  Guthe 
that  the  Ark  of  the  Israelites  was  suggested  by  Egyptian 
prototypes  is  not  plausible,  the  connections  of  Moses 
being  not  Egyptian,  but  Aral^an, 
If  we  add  that  we  also  dismis 


lB.lI«ribah.   I 
DkUuui; 
Autm  Mid 


to  Kadesh 
,  Manna. 

'    QUAtLS.  Meribah),  it  is  only  from  the 
point  of  view  of  students  of  the  early 
history.     There  is  something  lo  learn 
__  j^^  ^^^^  ^p  these  traditions,  and  the 

picture  of  the  great  leader  as  it  was  painted  by  Ihe  later 
narratorspossessesaspecialintercst  of  itsown.  Whether 
■very  meek'  is  what  E  meant  to  say  in  Nu.  123  may 
be  doubted  (cp  PtjoK,  %  il;  but  certainly  irporo- 
^idfnuFtr  (Dt.  Iji  6  ;  Acts  13  iS)  may  filly  describe  the 
Leader's  uniform  gentleness  and  iove  towards  bis  people 
(see  especially  the  sublime  as  well  as  beautiful  passage, 
Ex.  3231).  P.  it  is  true,  reports  an  exception  to  this  at 
Meribah,  where,  in  his  impatience,  Moses  exclaims  to 
the  assembly  of  Israel,  '  Hear  now,  ye  rebels '  (  Nil 
20ia);  but  il  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  P 
has   accurately   reproduced    the   tradition    which    had 

The  inuon'fDT  doubling  b  as  followir-In  Cen.ttt9Bt_ff: 
^KOm-  i^  "'  believe,  miswiiilen  -ncn  (one  of  ihe  many  dbtot' 
liona  of  this  ethnic).  Thii  tuggeui  the  pouibilily  Ihw  D»d 
in  C-n^n  KTIJipcl  (riu.30iD)niavluivebeenci>TTiiplrdoutorvi 

(KenilM)  kccomnnledlbe  liraeliie.  from  Kad«ji.  Now  ibe 
rock  of  MeHlah  ( ^  Kadrdi-jerahnKcl »  •«>  iheir  own  rock. 
The  orij^ml  itory  may  have  Uaced  ihe  locred  fountain  of 
Kad<!ih  loaliroUe  on  the  rock  given  by  Ihe  hbA' of  Moms.  In 
<hii  jKwy  Mosei  probably  tuldroied  Ihe  JerahmMliiu  (Kninw 

e»S«DnT)-    The  miolaken  rcHliiiK  *  ye  rebels '  <D"on)  proiiably 

Certainly  one  whom  '  Yahn't  knew  &ce  to  face '  ( Dl. 
34io)  could  not  have  Ihe  ordinary  human  weaknesses. 
Nor  do  we  lind  that  Moses  was  wanting  in  mercifulness 
even  under  great  provocatioQ  (see  Nu.  I2t3  [E],  I811 
[P]).  The  narratives  as  we  have  them  represent  Moses 
and  his  opponents  as  individuals.  It  is  very  possible, 
however,  that  relations  of  clans  are  symbolised  by  these 
personal  narratives.'  The  Reubcnites  (  =  Dathan  and 
Abiram)  may  have  resented  the  superiority  of  the  Mu5S 
clan  on  Ihe  ground  that  Reuben  and  Levi  were  equally 
descended  from  Leah,  and  Ihe  dans  of  '  Miriam '  and 
of  '  Aaron  '  may  hai'e  become  jealous  of  the  prosperity 
of  Ihe  kindred  clan  of  M6^.  To  go  farther  than  this 
and  conjecture  (with  Guihe,  CF/iuj)  that  Moses,  as 
well  as  Joshua,  belonged  lo  the  tribe  of  Joseph,  which 
Iradilionally  derived  its  origin  from  Rachel,  seems  un- 
wise. Indeed,  the  supposed  connection  of  Joshua  with 
Ephraim  is  probably  due  10  a  later  misapprehension. 
See  Joshua. 

With  the  settlement  of  the  confederated  clans  of  Israel 
ia  n«»h  '"  Kadesh  and  its  neighbourhood  the  story 
if'^i™.  "'■  ^'"""  ""Shi,  one  would  have  thought, 
it  did   not  once  do  so.  and  that 


on  ■  (BuJde.  Xil.  t//ir.  it). 


which,  according  to  tradition,  he  surveyed  the  land 
which  was  about  to  be  occupied,  was  not  in  Musri 
rather  than  in  Moab  (another  case  of  ihe  confusion  of 
-nxs  and   ihid).      The  reason   of  this  statement  is   as 

power  extended  beyond  Kadesh.  murmured  at  the 
report  of  the  spies,  and  talked  of  reluming  into  Egj'pt. 
Yahwi  in  his  wrath  threatened  to  destroy  them,  and  10 
make  Moses  (i.e.,  Ibc  Moses-clan}  into  -a  nation 
greater  and  mightier  than  they '  ( Nu.  1 4 11).  Ultimately, 
we  are  told,  Yahwi  decided  Ihat  only  Caleb,  who  was 
of  '  another  spirit,' '  should,  with  his  posterity,  possess 
the  land.  This  certainly  points  forward  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  Hebron,  or  perhaps  raiher  Rehoboth,'  by  the 
Calebiles  (see  CALEMj,  Theoretically,  then,  Moses 
should  henceforth  have  disappeared,  and  it  is  very 
possible  that  the  primitive  tradition  made  him  al  this 
point  surremler  his  aulhority  to  Joshua  (  =  Abi-shBba 
or  Eli-sheba  [^]),  and  patiently  wait  for  his  approaching 

It   is    true,   the   tradition   in  its  present  form   gives 
Moses  still  some  opportunities  of  guiding  and  directing 


IT.  I 

Howi-eUui 


The 
soothsayer  and  Balak  If 
■    0  the  e      * 


I   the 
e  king 


I  ■>  ,.  .1.  comes  into  ine  exisline  bioeraphy  of 
"  Z^P""^  Mo,«.  II  1.  «,j  p..5.biriZ..er. 
that  the  original  slory  of  Balaam  and  Balak  was  rather 
ditferent  from  that  which  our  text  presents.  Bnlak  is 
called  a  'sonofZiPPOH  '  W.v.) ;  in  our  view.  Iheorigiiml 
phrase  was  most  probably  '  son  of  Zarephath. '  Balaam 
on  the  other  hand  dwelt,  not  al  a  doubtful  Pethor  on 
the  Euphrates,  but  at  Rehoboth  by  the  River  of  Misrim. 
See  REHonoTFi.  It  is  possible  that,  according  10  one 
tradition,  the  Misrites  grew  tired  of  the  Israelites,  and 
that  Balak  Iheir  king  sought  the  aid  of  a  great  prophet 
or  diviner — a  worshipper  of  Yahw6 — agaim"  "' 


riod. 


according  to  the  early  n 
Moses-clan)  gained  possession  of  Zarephath.  Two 
stories  respecting  the  occupation  of  this 
«ere  probably  current,  corresponding  to  the 
tent  narratives  of  the  capture  of  Rehoboth 
[#.!'.].  One  represented  Zephath  or  Zarephath  as  won 
t^  force  (Judg.  Iit),  ihe  other  as  acquired  by  an 
amicable  compact  (Gen.33i8.  revised  text;  Ex. £11). 
At  any  rate  we  may  (or  must)  suppose  that  the  wander- 
ig  Levites,  who  at  a.  later  time  sought  employmi 


Israeli 


of  Yah 


i  (this  i! 


ividly 


brought  before  us  in  judg.  I77-13).  had  Zarephath  for 
Iheir  centre.  One  part  of  the  Moses-clan  therefore  (to 
which  clan,  be  it  noted,  the  Levite  of  Judg.  17  /- 
belonged)  remained  in  Zarephath,  while  another  pan 
accompanied  other  clans  in  expeditions  of  conquest, 
precisely  as  we  learn  from  Judg.  1  iG  that  Judah  was 
accompanied  in  one  of  its  campaigns  by  a  branch  of 
the  Keniles.  Representatives  of  the  Moses-clan  would 
naturally  guard  the  portable  sanctuary  (the  ark),  which 
was  an  inseparable  accompanlmenl  of  the  leading 
Israelite  clans  so  soon  as  they  journeyed  far  from 
Kadesh.  It  was  from  these  thai  the  reputation  of  the 
Levites  as  a  warlike  tribe  (Gen.  3*  Ex.32j6-j8)  must 
have  been  derived. 
The  SI 


e  kings  E.   of  ihe  Jordan,  i 


standing  of  the  early  tradition  (see  Og,  SiHoN).  All 
lh.ll  any  form  of  the  primitive  legend  knew  of  was  the 
conquest  of  the  Jcnihmeelite  or  Arabian  land  of  Cash, 
and  the  Jericho  spoken  of  in  Josh.  2-8  was  really  some 
important    Jerahmeelite    city,    such    as    Zarephath    or 

tie  ore  iiices  o  an  ear  y  m  J|J^"_^p.  =  ^  ^^  j^  ^^  g   ^ 


■JiK^iee'^^Eii,  ^7).  'cp  Pak 


y  Google 


MOSES 
jjalOiab.i  The  Story  in  Josh.  2-8  makes  Joshua  Ihe 
teaderof  Israel  when  'Jericho'  {Jerahmeel )  was  taken. 
This  is  surely  the  cortecl  tratlilional  view.  '  Moses ' 
took  no  pan  in  any  migration  from  Arabia-  To  liead 
the  land  of  promise  was  denied  him :  this  is  distinctly 
staled  in  ihe  traditions.  The  editors  could  not  alter — 
they  could  but  attempt  lo  explain  this  (act.  I[  was  ■  on 
youi  (Israel's)  account.'   said   some   (Ui.l37  3>e);    il 

Moses,  said  others  (Nu.  206ia  Dl.  SSsi  Ps.  106 33).  Cp 
MassAH  and  MeriBaH.  The  true  reiaoa,  however, 
was  rorgollen.  It  was  because  Ihe  Moses-clan  was  ihc 
clan  of  Vahwi,  and  Yahwi,  as  lale  as  the  time  of  Elijah, 
was  Ihe  God  of  Horeb.  At  least  a  part  of  Ihe  Moses- 
clan,  as  we  saw  jusi  now,  probably  remained  at 
Zarephalh. 

ll   thus  becomes  probable   thai,   in    the    primilive 
tradition,  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Miriam  'the  prophetess' 
(En.  ISib,  E|  passed  away  as  individuals 


».  MotM 

uidEUJkh. 


1  Ihe  : 


B   regio 


:   Miri, 


(NU.2O1).  Aaron  either  at  Moserah  (Di. 
106),  or  at  Mount  Hor  (Nu.20>S  SZ3S),  and  Moses  on 
the  top  of  ■  Ihe  Pisgah. ' ' 

The  Pisgah-view  enjoyed  by  Moses  has  been  con- 
sidered elsewhere  [see  Pisoah).  We  have  only  10  add 
that,  according  to  Dt,  346,  'no  one  knows  of  his 
sepulchre  unio  this  day.'  The  Jewish  comment  on  this 
is  Ihal  this  was  designed  in  order  that  Ihe  Israeliles 
might  not  raise  a  sanctuary  al  the  grave  of  Moses,  or 
because  no  sepulchre  could  be  worthy  of  him.  But  the 
question  is  whether  some  primitive  story  which  would 
account  better  for  Ihe  circumstance  has  not  been 
omitted.  Moses  and  Elijah  are  (wo  parallel  heroes 
(cp  Mal.4t/,  with  Lk-B3D}.  and  are  both  connected 
with  Zatephalh  and  with  Horeb.*  In  Ihe  slory  of 
Elijah's  decease  il  is  said  that  tiliy  men  w-ere  sent  10 
find  Klijah,  but  in  vain,  because  he  had  gone  up  in  a 
'    wind,  accompanied  by  chariots  and  horses 


o  heavei 


likely  ll 


lale  was 


originally  lold  of  Moses.*  It  would  be  a  filling 
10  the  career  of  Ihe  prophet  of  Yahwe,  who  was  origin- 
ally known  as  ihe  slorm-god.  Wc  may  add  that  this 
view  is  at  least  analogous  to  the  early  Christian  belief 
in  a  spiritual  assumption  of  the  great  legisla 


rf^ii. 


ily.  'tK 


pcrhapi  be  Hid  ofhlosa 

thai  of  tHe  great  prophet's  tHiriaL  Pnniiiive  tradition  ki>«M 
noihing  eiihcr  »  lo  his  birth  or  as  10  Ji is  death,  and  aJiDgeihei 
wA-->  too  scanty  to  please  poateriiy.    Hence  speculalton  Dusiec 

it«lf  in  Ailing  up  Ihe  gap.    S. ;_.^.  .— _i— -  -       ~ 

and  to;  t..^/.  l«/)BndPhiki 
callfd  the  Petiialh  MsU  •  see  Z 


espedally  the  appendiji 


=t  ._iin^ic~.  euiiion  (1897), 

ll  AssumMiontcp  Ar — 

1,   see  Beer,  i 

iW3>,  and  on    ..._ 

Miabci,  Hartw 

'Of  refCTences  to  Moses  in  Ihe  OT  outskic  of  the 
Hexaleuch  specially  deserving  attention  we  may  notice 
Ps.  99a. 'Moses  and  Aaron  among  his  priesls' ;  Is.  63 11, 
■that  caused  his  glorious  arm  to  go  ai  ihe  right  hand 
of  Moses';  Jer.  15i,  'though  Moses  and  Samuel  stood 

I  Hardly  Kattsli,  ai  luuealed  in  ImicHO   |  1.    IjalDfah 


(Zikki^)  was  possibly  the  city  conauered  \/9  the  Daniics 
ingloJ.idg.iea7-"9-    SeeZiKLAC 
*  MusBRAH  \^.v.\^i.Vvmt  (Mu^*);   Hot 


"fi 


'  According  to 
de  t'«cole  J'l^llc. 


*  Winckler'*  theory  Ihal  Mo»s  is  '  the  reiumine 
boon  of  ipring and suninMr'((7/iS4H4)  implies  1 
oaAdcnce  in  the  mythological  key  to  aEicienI  legctid? 

'  See  Clein-Alu.  Slnm.^ii,  quoKd  by  Charles 


Il  Rladve  le  the  decease  of  Abtod 


ao.  Otbar 
refennoM  | 


before  me';  Mic.64,  '1  sent  before  thee  Moses  and 
Aaron  and  Miriam':  Mai.  4j, '  temember 
of  Moses  my  servant '  ;  lo  which 
■  add  the  liile  of  Ps.  90,  'A  prayer 
of  Moses  Ihe  man  of  God.'  In  some 
of  these  passages  the  leil  is  doubtful.  Il  is  not 
likely,  for  insunce,  that  Moses  would  have  been  called 
a  priest  ;  for  I'jaM  we  should  probably  read  I'Vrui.  "  his 
chosen  ones'  (cp'lOSaj,  said  of  Moses).  Nor  is  it 
probable  thai  Aaron  and  Miriam  were  given  a  share  of 
ihe  leadership  specially  belonging  10  Moses  (see  MlCAH, 
%%\J\  ')-  Thelilleof  Ps.Mwill  be  referred  lo  else- 
where (Psalms  [Book],  %  96  [17}). 

The  references  in  the  NT  are  comparatively  less 
important,  because,  where  not  simple  abstracts  of  OT 
slalemenls.  Ihey  merely  reproduce  tale  Jewish  traditions. 
The  extraordinary  beauty  of  Moses  (Acls/ao  ;  cp  Heb. 
II 13)  reminds  us  of  Jos.  Ant.  il.  9  ;  (l">pi^  0<ior).  In 
Acis7h  we  have  allusions  lo  the  tradition  of  Moses 
acquaintance  with  Egyptian  magic  arts,  and  of  his 
warlike  prowess  (see  below,  %  31). 

Btr-  roAAii.piii.  Too  (on  Ge'L  1 T4),  '  Mojes  uayed  in  the  pnlace 
of  Pharaob  forly  >'earv,  aird  in  Midian  forty  years,  and  for  forty 

we  And  a  reftrmce  ■o^lbe'lradiiir"'—  ---■'"■-  "—"——•}-~l' 

and  on  Jude^we  Akicalvpt 
We  referred  just  now  (o 
Stephen   (Acis  7  ai)   r 


rp  «,  Dt.  B 


at  Ihe  law  w 
Dt.gSiGal.9i9  neb.: 


31.  HeUAKlrtlo 
uidMoluun- 


1his  may  refer  to  such  si 


of  (he  Ethiopian  war  (Jos.  AnI.  ii.  10  ; 

"     9.7;  see 

i  19.  iii.. 


col.  3090) ;  which  some  considered  to  be  based  o 
reference  b  Nu.  I2i  (o  Moses'  Cushile  wife,  whilst 
Wiedemann  [01,/..  May.  191x1,  pp.  173/ )  conjeclures 
that  some  Iradiiion  of  Mesui,  who  held  Ihe  office  of 
prince  of  Cush,  under  Rameses  II,  and  his  successor 
Me(r)neptah  (cp  Ebers,  Durch  Gescn.  536)  may  have 
reached  laler  writers  through  one  of  the  many  Egyptian 
legendary  (ales,  and  have  had  some  share  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  story.  This  laller  Iheory.  however,  pre- 
supposes the  Egyptian  origin  of  the  name  Mos 


itsTiate  Ihe  unoi 


raliveK.  expanded  by  Ihc  help  of  ihe 


t  whh  tl 


0  (Ilk, 


Khl')feelc< 

10  some  extent  a  hisli3rical  personage 
a  proiesl  against  a  meagre  evolu- 
tionary view  of  Jewish  religion.  If  i(  was  not  an  tjiodus 
from  an  Egyptian  'house  of  servanis'  Ihat  awakened 
the  sense  trf  an  almighty  and  all-righleous  proteclor  of 
Israel,  and  if  it  was  not  through  Moses  that  (he  meaning 
of  the  event  was  brought  home  lo  the  people,  what 
olher  deliverance  and  what  other  deliverer  are  we  to  set 
in  iheir  place?  There  are  no  great  heroes  of  popular 
tradition  10  whom  we  can  point  but  Samuel  and  Elijah. 
The  former  is  brought  inio  connection  with  the  war 
with  the  Philistines,  which  certainly  appears  to  have 
stirred  up  religious  fervour  in  no  slighi  degree;*  Ihe 
other,  with  the  perseeulion  of  Yahwfi-worshlppers  by 
Ahab.'  Our  knowledge,  however,  respecting  (hese 
personages  is  very  slight,  Snniuel  and  F:iijnh  have 
app.irenlly  both  been  much  idealised,  and  sober  h' 


eally  desi 


i  of  Yahwi  and  slew  his  prophels.     The   fact, 

1  Dii  Ctukickllich3nil  da  SmaiJvndH  {ivrii. 
■'  Cp  Budde,  NrliKim  pf  liratl,  tot. 
>  Cp  Kuentn,  Reliel'n  s/Isnul,  1  jm. 


vGoogle 


MOSOLIiAM 

however,  need  not  be  doubled  that  (hrough  the  chequered 
experiences  of  ihe  national  history  the  representatives 
of  prophetism  nrrived  al  Ihe  apprehen^oti  of  a  truth 
which  had  hitherto  been  praciically  unknown,  viz. ,  thai 
to  ensure  prosperity  it  was  not  enough  to  wor^ip 
Yahw^  alone ;  his  one  immutable  requirement  was 
righteousness.      Is  it  not  ren-ard  enough  lo  the  critical 

have  rescued  all  that  was  indispensable  in  the  imagina- 
tive popular  tnography  of  the  ideal  '  man  of  God '  ? 


MOTH  (S^:  CHC<^  but  in  Is.51S  XPONOC.  cp 
Worm;  lima;  Job4i9  13m  27 h  PiMijI..]  IiWo  Me 
Hu  Dillon  •  M  Spider  x^/fi.].  EccluLiaj  [cpSj4Su 
Bi>c.eii[SA>-)Ur»lMi.«i4/  l.\.Kii>. 

The  moth  naturally  occurred  lo  Hebrew  writers  in 
search  o(  a  symbol  for  the  perishableness  of  man  and 
his  possessions.  It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  there 
are  various  species  of  the  genus  Tinea,  which  are  de- 
strucline  of  woollen  fabrics  and  of  furs.  We  cannot 
select  any  one  of  these  as  more  likely  than  the  rest  to 
represeni  the  biblical  molh. 

cicept  to  Ihortc  in  which  Ibc  moih  appcva  only  through  4  cor- 
Tupcion  of  ibe  Icm,  ^y,  *  moth/  being  really  r  relic,  in  one  place 
<J<i>>  IS  «)  of  S'D^ '  auspillu '  (kc  Locust),  in  othen  of  K''a|f , 

'«(Utfcr'(MeSplDEH). 

I.  JabtTi>~,  ohere  EV.  following  MT,  bringa  the  hoii»  of 

lo  the  CSM  m ife'onai^^I^..  iirw'hi^anti^lTa.i'™c™in 


1  c^njcciore  («  Mer.   B.«tde.  Dohm). 

On  (he  olher  haT.d.  w. 

may  ufely  reslore  ihe  molh  in    Ida 

Vliti.l    llie  whole  ven 

X  should  probably  run  thui,  '  He  builds 
he  has  hid  up  his  ilore  for  Ibe  molh - 

his  house  u  Ibe  spider 

<^i>t^m^ 

%.  On  Pt.S9[i[ti|  <• 

e  nay  refer  lo  whu  Ii  uid  elsewhere 

(Owi-X     The  ordi-oiy 

view  IhU   ibe  pulousl  compajei  ihe 

Ik  ii>  ha.1  terious  eii:gei 

al  difficullies.     In  Iwo  puugei.  how. 

(1™SIiii4!1t»T^" 

grounds  of  leilual  crilii;!'^  be  restoted 

SSOr,milK.,tn<IP!.m). 

HOTHEE  {Dtt\  A  very  few  points  of  Hebrew  usage 
need  be  here  indicated  ;  for  further  information  see  the 
related  articles  Davgkter.  Son.  and  especially  Pakily, 
Kinship,  and  Marriage  (with  reference  lo  ihe  so- 
called  Mairiarehate  or  Mutlerrecht ).  When  precision 
was  necessary,  the  fact  of  uterine  brotherhood  was 
eipressed  by  such  a  phrase  as  '  his  mother's  son '  (Gen. 
43»9;  cpjudg.  Siat  and  a  stepmother  was  disliiiRiiished 
from  the  womb-mother  bj'  the  nanie  of  '  father's  wife' 
(Lev.lSB).     The  word  'mother'  could  also  of  course 

see  Maachah),  also  for  the  people  personified  (ls.50i 
Jer.  BOii),  and  consequenily,  in  the  symbolic  language 
of  ethnic  genealf^ies.   for  one  of  Ihe  tribes 


niposii 


d  (ep  al 


..Si).  Hence 
ol  Jerusalem  is  called  -a  hiltite  |see.  however. 
Rehoboth).  thus  suggesting  one  of  Ihe  elements  in 
the  early  population  of  Jerusalem.  In  Judg.  67 
Deborah  is  called  'a  mother  in  Israel,'  which  may 
either  mean  'a  benefactress'  (cp  'father,'  Job2(li6)  or 
be  regarded  as  an  indication  ihat  'Deborah'  (bul  cp 
OPHRAH)was  the  name  ota  town  or  a  clan.  In  aS. 
t  <ni(  abo  represents  d;  in  U  £1  a  and  3^  b  Prov.  11 30 : 


eclhelr 


TMTor 


r'33V  (instead  of  c^    1 


MOURNING  OnSTOMS 

20 19,  al  any  rate,  the  phrase  '  a  city  and  a  mother  in 
Israel '  means  '  a  promincni.  influeniial  city '  (8.  wWw 
Kol  n^piroXir).  In  ihe  language  of  strong  emotion 
Shedl  can  be  called  a  'mother'  (Joblii^  cp  ITmV 
The  'parting  of  the  way'  (Etek.  2l9i  [16]}  is  in  the 
Hebrew  '  the  mother  of  the  way ' — a  transparenl  symbolic 
phrase. 

MOtnrr.MOnHTAIKCin).  'Where AV has- moum- 
RV  hu  1  marked  piefirencc  for  '  nwunlain'  oi  'bill-country'— 
r.f.,  'hill-coumryol  Eeh«im'0™h-l»5o»7l  '  mounuin  of 
Gite»d'  (Gen.aiiiX  'liill-couniry  of  S.phl.li'  (Josh.Mj), 
'hill-couniryof  Judah'C'/.Xlbotigh  'inounl  Seir ' is  retained. 

The  uncertainty  whether  '  mountain '  means  a  single 
eminence  or  a  mountain  range  or  district  must  be  always 
borne  in  mind,  both  in  the  OT  and  in  the  NT.  This 
ailects  Ihe  possibility  of  the  ideniihcalion  of  Ibe  '  Mount 
of  the  Beatitudes'  (Mt.5i)  and  the  Mountain  of  Ihe 
TransFiguralion  (Mt.  and  Mk.  give  eh  Apot  injniXir,  bul 
Lk.  9i9  ill  rb  Bpol),     Cp  Weiss  on  Mt.  6  r.     For  phrases 


CATION.  Mount  of  ;  Cherub,  g  9,  and  SiKAt  (Horeb, 
'mountain  of  God');  Copper,  %  $  ('mounlams  of 
brass');  Destbuction  (Mount of]. 

Mountains  are  referred  to  as  monuments  of  the  might 

oflheCrealor(Ps.666[7];  epls.40n);  hence,  accord- 

(Ps.  386  [7]  ;'cp  •  Ihe  trees  of  Vahwt,'  Ps.  10*16).  They 
ti-ere,  as  Job  15?  and  Prov.  81s  appear  lo  state,  the 
earliest  created  obfctts  ;  so  ancient  is  Iheir  date4hat  lo 
express  God*s  eiTrlastingness  in  the  past  a  psalmist 
declares  that  <jod  existed  even  '  before  the  bills  were 
brought  forth'  (PsMi).  When  God  touches  them, 
they  smoke  (Ps.  lOlji  14*5):  when  he  appears,  Ihey 
melt  likeu-ax  (Judg.S;  Ps.975ls-S4i  [63 19^]  Mi.l^). 
or  skip  like  lambs  (PS.IM46).  They  shudder  at  his 
judginenls(Ps.l8;[3]  ML  61/):  bul  they  rejcHce  when 
Israel's  redemption  draws  nigh  (Ps.9gS  Is.  44^3  49i3 
CGi>). 

Mountains  are  also  symbols  of  kingdoms— r./. ,  of 
Israel  (Eiek.  17i}  20ta),  and  especially  of  the  Divine 
kingdom  (Dan.23S44) ;  the  latter  representation  seems 
to  have  mythological  affinities  (cp  ConCRegAtioN 
[Mount  of]).  In  Jer.  SI  n;  Babylon  is  called  a  '  destroy- 
ing mounlaio"  (see  Destruction  [Mountof]):  but  in 
Is.  41  IS  Ihe  mountains  which  Israel  is  10  '  thresh,'  and 
in  Zech.  47  Ihe  'mountain'  which  is  to  become  a  -plain' 
before  Zenibbabel.  are  probably  symbolic  terms  for 
obstacles  lo  Ihe  activity  of  the  people  of  God.  With 
the  former  passage  cp  Is.40t;  with  the  latter,  ML 
17«21..  I  Cor.  13:.. 

F«'mount,'(i)3|0,>>t>^4«,!s.2aj  RV-ror1,-Ke  FoRTl 
ind  for  (.)  -iSStl,  iSfm.  3  S.  M  IS  eic.  { AV  umetimes  '  buk  ■), 
s«SlKCE.    FoiHatUitaULoraod(Eiek.!»i4),iceCoKCRE- 

MOmtNINO  CDBTOKS.      Both   before  and  after 

Ihe  burial,  sorrowinj;  for  Ihe  departed  found  expression 
in  remarkable  customs  which,  in  part  at  least.  Israel  had 

One  of  the  most  usual  was  that  of  rending  Ihe 
garments  (a  S.  1  n  831  etc.).  a  practice  afterwards 
t  iHvi(..l  weakened  to  a  conwrnional  tearing  of  Ibe 
ir™™  d"*"  "'  ""^  breast  for  a  hand's  breadth- 
rerannCM.  j^^^^j  ^  ^^^  ^^^  materials  sackclolh 
(pfr)  was  worn  (3  S.  21 10  Is.  I53).  This  was  a  rough 
garment  of  goal-hair  or  camel-hair,  in  form  somewhat 
resembling  a  modem  shirt,  bul  without  long  sleeves ; 
originally,  perhaps,  it  was  merely  a  body-cloth  like  Ihe 

"The  mourT)ers  went  bareheaded  and  barefoot  (F.iek. 
24 17  a  S.IG30),  or  covered  the  head,  or  .tt  least  the 
beard  (Eiek.  24.?  Jer.  143  aS.  I530).  or  laid  the  hand 
upon  the  head  (a  S.  1819) ;  they  sat  in  dust  and  aslies. 
and  sprinkled  themselves  (ls.396  iTi  Job2a).  and 
especially  Ihdr  heads,  with  these  (Josh.  76  aS,  li  etc.). 
Various  mulilalions  also  were  practised  (Jer.  Id6  41j 
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475  Mc. ;  see  CtrrriNCS  Ofr  THE  FLESH,  g  l).  Il  wu 
also  ihe  cuslom  to  fast  for  Ihe  dead  (i  S.  31  ■}  aS.Sjs)  i 
after  sundown  the  fasting  was  closed  (or,  if  th«  fasting 
lasted  several  ilsLfi,  broken)  bf  a  funerkl  feast  (Hos.Bt 
aS.Sis  ]er.l87  Eiek.2iif  n);  cp  Fastinc.  Food 
was  placed  upon  the  grave  (Dt26Tt).  Tobit  indeed 
(Tob.417)  was  commanded  to  place  (bod  onl^  upon 
the  grave  of  the  righteous  ;  the  ungodly  were  not  to  be 
so  kindly  treated  ;  the  son  of  Sirach,  however,  ridiculed 
this  custom  altogether  :  '  of  what  use,'  be  asks.  '  is  such 
an  oflering  to  a  spirit  ? '  '  Like  dainties  to  a  closed 
mouth  are  offerings  laid  on  the  grave'  (Ecclus.  SOiB). 
The  burning  of  spices  as  practised  by  the  nobles  in 
later  times  (Jer.  34  3  aCh.  1614  21 19)  is  also  to  be 
regarded  as  a  form  of  offering  to  the  dead.  The 
customary  lament  for  the  dead  was  certainly  more  than 
a  natural  expression  of  sorrow.  Besides  the  women  of 
the  house,  who  sal  weeping  upon  the  ground,  profes- 
sional women  mourners  were  called  in.  Probably  to 
some  fixed  melody,  Ihe  peculiarly  rhythmical  dirge 
(fU'p)  was  sung  (cp  Laukktation,  Poetical  Litkba- 
Tuxe.  3  4  [i])!  Zech.  I21D-14  makes  for  the  view  that 
the  lament  for  the  dead  was  a  religious  ceremony  con- 
ducted under  rules  handed  down  by  tradition.  The  dirg« 
might  be  accompanied  by  flutes  (Jer,  4836 ;  Jos. 
B/iii.  9s).     Cp  Music,  840. 

Several  of  these  customs  (especially  that  of  wearing 
mourning)  may  be  accounted  for  simply  as  being  ei- 

3  Orirln  of  P™"'*^  "'  R™f>  8™1  ^^  explanation 
*i!Ll^5irJ-.  of  'hdt  prohiWtioQ  on  the  other  hand 
UkM*  oiutcmu.  (Lev.  19.8  21  i/:  Dt.U./)  has  been 
soughr  in  the  supposition  that  as  wild  excesses  they 
were  not  pleasing  to  Yahwi.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
however,  this  interpretation  of  the  practices  in  question 
can  hardly  be  allowed.  How  could  mutilation  of  the 
person,  shaving  of  the  head,  cutting  oft  the  beard,  come 
to  be  expressive  of  sorrow  ?  That  this  was  not  the  light 
in  which  they  were  viewed  by  the  Law  is  shown  by  the 
reason  given  for  their  prohibition — vii..  that  they  were 
sacrilegious,  unbefitting  Israel,  the  people  of  Yahwi, 
and  in  every  respect  defiling  (Lev.  21  ().  In  point  of 
fact  they  were  forbidden  as  being  ceremonies  originally 
occurring  in  the  worship  of  heathen  gods.  This  con- 
clusion is  abundantly  proved  by  the  offerings  to  the 
dead.  Such  are  even  now  brought  by  the  Bedouins. 
Very  similar  is  the  custom  still  in  vogue  among  civilised 
races  of  placing  food  and  drink  on  the  grave,  as  to  the 
origin  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Just  as  in  the 
last  case  the  offering  lo  the  dead  has  been  changed  into 
a  burial  feast,  so  the  burial  repast  grew  out  of  a  sacrifice. 
The  text  of  Jer.  16;  is  in  all  probability  corrupt ;  but 
the  statement  of  Ihe  offerer  of  the  lithe  (Dt.  2614).  that 
none  of  it  has  been  given  to  the  dead,  can  only  refer  10 
an  offering  to  the  dead  or  a  funeral  feasi,  whilst  the 
latter,  again,  is  shown  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  sacrifice 
to  the  dead  by  the  fact  thai  the  funeral  bread  is  impure 
and  contaminating  (Hos.  84).  In  agreement  with  this 
we  find  that  with  many  nations,  particularly  the  ancient 
Greeks,  sacrifices  to  the  dead  occurred  in  connection 
with  funeral  feasts.       Cutting  the  body  wiih  knives  is 

Cutting  off  the  hair  of  Ihe  head  and  Ihe  beard  cor- 
responds to  a  similar  custom  among  the  Greeks,  who 
tud  Iheir  hair  with  the  dead  in  the  grave  (//larf,  28135). 
The  shaving  of  the  bead  as  a  religious  ceremony  was 
also  in  use  among  the  ancient  Arabs,  perhaps  as  a  sign 
of  devotion  10  Ihe  service  of  God. '  It  is  a  suggestive 
conjecture  of  W.  R.  Smith'  that  Ihe  dusi  which  was 
strewn  upon  the  head  was  taken  from  the  grave,  and 
Ihe  ashes  from  the  funeral  fires  (a  Cb.  IS14  2It9).  It 
is  chiefly  among  races  having  a  form  of  worship  of  the 
dead  tlKit  we  find  a  dirge  sung  according  10  fixed  forms. 
The  shades  of  the  departed,  to  whom  the  future  was 
known  (ail,  '^Strr).  were  either  consulted  at  the  grave 

1  Willh.  jlr.  HtU.m  iiG. 
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(IS.S64)  or  summoned  through  exorcists  (Is.Sig  29* 
I  S,  2S),  Covering  probably  takes  the  place  of  culiihg 
Ihe  beard  as  a  form  of  diminished  severity.  That 
mourning  clothes  have  their  origin  in  some  religious 
ceremony  seems  likely  ;  cp  the  religious  habit  'ihrdm 
worn  by  the  Muslim  pilgrims  in  Ihe  sacred  precinct  of 
Mecca.  However,  the  effort  10  trace  back  all  these 
customs  to  a  religious  origin  seems  unlikely  to  succeed. 
J.  0.  Fn=C  (/o«™.  of  tM.  Aolhrof.  i^l.  16.  J  6,jK,  .B8j) 
expiauH  a  larg^  ^Dponiod  of  the  mourning  ciuionu  of  vanoui 

niouminp  appuvl  were,  be  thinlu.  originalty  mcknt  10  renda 
the  aumvon  unrccocniubl*  by  the  ipiril  of  the  deparlvd  if  he 
ihould  »  any  lime  raturn.  For  Semitic  people,  however,  such 
an  uplanilton  of  moumini  cuslonis  is  imppuible.    On  ihe 

with  the  dead.  So  in  the  old  Anbiui  ciutom  of  erecting  ■  tent 
on  the  grave  ofa  venerated  person  and  slaying  there,  or  Che  ofl- 
recurring  Ap(»tn>phe  to  the  dead  in  Ar»bic  eleaiet 
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rail; 
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Id  K  Tomb). 


retained  in  later  ll 


their  origin 
srship  ot  Ihe  dead,  it  does  not  by 
that  the  knowledge  of  this  was 
nes.  Il  is  more  probable  that,  on 
the  religion  of  Yahw^.  the  original 
meaning  was  gradually  forgotten  and  a  new  signification 
(as  an  expression  of  sorrow)  more  and  more  took  its 
place.  Only  by  some  such  transformation  could  Iba 
old  customs  succeed  in  maintaining  themselves  in  tb« 
religion  of  Yahw*;  and  those  of  them  (muiilaliont) 
which  from  their  nature  were  most  in  danger  of  leading 
back  to  the  old  conceptions  were,  accordingly,  forbidden 
by  Deuteronomy  and  the  Priestly  Code,  as  heathen 
abominations. 
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firattu.  (Ut  JudtHlkiimi.  iSqi;  Peilet,  'Die  Leicbenleier 
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R.  iS9^-iSg5 ;  (^IddhEt,  Mull.  Simd. 
r>#Ad  in  Pagan  and  Morummedui  Ai 
I.  o/Gl.  Brit.  laulIrtUmf, 
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'  On  CerUin  Burial  Ci 


ifC^I^At. 


;Jut, 


■  of  the  Primilii-e  Theory 
w./imnt.Amir.  Or.SBC.Wi-yiJ'.  On  Ibe 
a  prioiilive  Babyloaia,  see  MasperOi  Dawn 


HOUSE  (^3V  ;  myc  :  """)■  Seven  species  of  the 
^enus  Mus  found  in  Palestine  are  described  by 
Tristram,  and  to  these  may  be  added  many  other  small 


'aiidr,   and 


All  t 
doubt  included  under  the  Hebrew  term 
were  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  unclean.  We  hear  indeed 
of  certain  persons  who  ate  the  mouse  :  but  this  was  a 
sign  of  apostasy  from  Yahwi  (Is.  661;).  Evidently 
these  persons  regarded  the  mouse  as  a  sacred  animal, 
the  eating  of  whose  flesh  consecrated  the  eater  (see 
SACHtFicE).  The  Arabs,  too,  frequently  ate  mice. 
Arabic  writers,  when  satirising  the  Bedouins,  are  wont 
to  call  them  '  niouse-eaiing ' ;  once  we  even  find  the 
epithet  '  field-rat -eater '  justified  by  a  positive  statement 
that  'the  Araba  of  the  desert  eat  field-mice.''  The 
jerboa  is  still  eaten  by  the  Arabs  of  Ihe  desert,  and 
the  hamsler  in  Northern  Syria.  Many  of  the  smaller 
rodents  live  on  the  succulent  underground  tubers  and 
bulbs  of  the  desert  flora.  Three  species  of  the  hamster 
(Criiilus)  are  known  ;  Ihey  lay  up  such  large  stores  of 
grain  as  10  cause  serious  loss  10  farmers.  The  jerboa 
{Difiui)  is  remarkable  for  its  'gambols  and  kangaroo- 
like  bounds' 

Of  Ihe  devastation  caused  by  field-mice  there  is 
abundant  evidence  (see,  t.g,.  ^Vinn.  \7 11).  Small 
votive  offerings  in  the  shape  of  mice  have  even  been 

>  Golddhet,  Mjtiuitogy  among  On  Httrtmt,  B],  n.  1  (cbap.  4 
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found  (lee  Fraier.  Amj.  G1911),  and  it  ii  possible  (hat 
Ihe  vrorship  of  mice  (especially  while  mice)  may  have 
originated  not  so  much  from  ihe  survival  of  a  mouse- 
totem  as  to  propitiate  mice  in  general  and  (o  induce 
them  not  to  ravage  the  comfirlds  (cp  Fraier.  /'am. 
SiBg/.).  On  the  story  in  i  S.6  and  the  significance  ot 
thegolden  mice  see  Emekods,  Pestilence,  He/ekiah, 
Ja.n..andAl<K,|5- 
In  HEb.  iaiS,  ACHBOR  (s-B.),  occun  ns  ■  niunc  (cp  PIkqi. 
r^  or)'  iind  in  Ar-  the  cquivHkdt,  'nJitvr,  U  applied  to 
s  ihu  the 


■uau.  |fT[  0 


Ihe  ■ 


.eby«, 


vith  Apollo  (A'''H.  ya/.y. 

For  Ml  originMl  iheory  »»  lo  the  meaninB  of  i33v('niouie')  in 
I  S.  e  ■«  .Vxlurt,  M  {t39S>  p.  Sib,  where  it  is  iugEnled  th« 
ihe  luRerinEiDlihe  Philisiin«  wen  caused  by  IheUlei  of  the 
Arachnid  Salftieii.  TheK  tpider-like  Knlmali  on  readily  be 
miHiken  for  mice.    CrilicaUy,  however,  Ihe  theory  ii  very  wak. 

MOWINOS  occun  in  the  expression  'king's  ifowings' 
(l^ri'i);  rtorOBftCl\eYc[BAQ];  toniiaflflxrufij). 
Am.  7i.  The  only  certain  meaning  or/;((i|),  however. 
is  'fleece'  {-rat),  nod  bath  in  Am.  and  in  Ps.726 
(where  EV  gives  'mown  grass')  Ihe  (cit  is  disputed 
(see  l-OCL-STS,  g  3,  and  Che,  Pi.f").  Hoffmann 
defends  (he  sense  of  wool-shearing  for  gii  even  here 
{ZATiVitz-,),  but  without  plausibility  {see  Nowack 
On  Am.,  I.c).  Most  scholars  And  a  reference  to  the 
king's  right  of  cutting  (he  grass  in  spring  before  others, 
on  which  see  Govekhment.  g  19. 

MOZA(Kyto,  -sunrise.' 57a). 

I.  'Son' of  Caleb  h.  Hemn  by  hii  concubine  Ephah  (i  Ch. 
l4«,  •■»  IA|,  ■>'  IB),  funxra  (L)).    Some  localilr  in  Judah  ii 

Bbmjavi'n™  ,t..  I  9,  ii."fl)!  I  Cli.al</ (MMw'SATi^M 
-■■-• .Miliar  &Bl,,-«(LD=lCh.94=yC<,»«rnL 
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HOZAH  (n^n),  a  Benjamile  locality,  grouped 
with  Micpah  and  Chcphiiah  (Josh,  IS16  [P],  amuKh 
[B].  ftMWCft  [A],  MiCCi  [1-]|.  A  Moiah,  situated 
below  Jerusalem,  is  mentioned  in  i'u:Ma.  Is;  il  was  the 
place  from  which  willow-branches  were  fetched  for  the 
Feast  of  Taliernades.  The  GemiirH  adds  that  it  was  a 
■  colonia  '  (inSip).  Now,  ou  the  way  to  Karyat  el-'Enab, 
NE.  of  Jerusalem,  we  find  Ihe  two  neighbouring  phices 
named  respecIiveljiKuliinieh  and  B^tMiunfcplltid.  17). 
Buhl  {Pal.  167)  would  identify  the  latter  with  Ihe  Mozah 
of  Josh,  and  of  the  Mishna.  Certainly  KulOnieh  is  not 
Ihe  Kulon  of  S's  addition  to  Josh.  15»  (see  Euuaus, 
KulonI,  When,  however,  we  consider  similar  cases 
of  double  representation  of  the  same  place  in  Ps  lists. 
aiKl  notice  corruption  close  by,  it  seems  best  to  regard 
man  as  a  corrupt  dittogram  of  .tbjoi,  'the  Miipeh' 
which  precedes.      See  MlzpaH.  T.  k.  c. 

MnFFLEEa(niVl).  ls.3.9tEV,AV>»«. -spangled 
ornaments.'     See  Veil. 

HTTLBEBBT  (mopon)  i  Maccd^t.  and  Htilbart]' 
tiMl  (D'K??),  aS.  5.5/  I  Ch-Ui</.  and  AV-e., 
Ps,  846  [j],whereAV>ni- virtually  reads *'A}'/M(D'[{33). 
At  BrthzacHakias  [q.v. )  the  elephants  in  the  Syrian 
army  were  shown  ■  the  blood  of  grapes  and  of  mulberries ' 
(see  Elephant).  No  doubt  the  fruit  of  the  black 
mulberty-tree  (Morut  nigra. ■  MH  nr)  is  meant,  the 
juice  of  which  suggests  an  apologue  illuslralive  of  Gen. 
49  in  Ber.  raitd.  93.  The  juiciness  of  the  mulberry 
also  suggested  AVs  rendering  of  itidtm  (from  ,133.  '  to 
weep  ■ )  in  a  S.  E 13/ .  which  is  adopted  from  the  Rabbins, 
but  is  a  worthless  conjecture. 

Targumgivts  the  general  lenn'tree>-(li;^'ll);  0ba  (In  Ch.X 
Aquila  in  3  S. »  J}.'  and  VulgaK  (in  S.  and  'Ch.)  give,  for  no 
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iCied  the  Baka  \K 


grow  only  in  N.  Palaiir 

Celsius  (1.38/)ider 
provisionally  call  it,  v 
name  (baia')  krvown  to  Arabian  writers.  Mr.  M'Lcan 
writes.  -  ll  is,  according  to  Abultadl.  similar  to  the 
tas'am  [Baliamodendron  ofotalsamum).  and  groHS  in 

tree  in  having  longer  leaves  and  a  larger,  rounder  fruit. 
From  it  a  juice  or  resin  (his  language  is  not  clear,  but 
he  connects  the  distillation  wiih  the  severance  of  the 
lea/)  was  obtained  which  was  a  remedy  for  toothache.' 

To  this  identification  (accepted  by  many,  including 
Del.  Pi.)  it  U  a  conclusive  objection  thai  no  such  tree 
is  known  in  Palestine.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  a  tree 
which  grows  in  the  hot  dry  valley  where  Mecca  lies, 
can  have  grown  in  the  highland  plain  of  '  Rephaim,' 
whether  we  place  this  near  Jerusalem  or  in  the  Jerah- 
meelite  Negeb  (so    "  "  "'       '    * 


ethat 


ie(lhe  " 


«) 


may  h.ive  been  borne  by  some  gum-eiuding  variety  of 
the  acacia.  Apparently  the  trees  referred  to  in  3  S.  I.  c. 
were  sacred  trees,  and  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  at  any 
rate  we  know  that  the  irfti/.acacin  is  often  a  sacred  tret: 
(H.  J.  Palmer,  Sinai,  39;  cp  Doughty,  .^r.  Dtt.  1^3). 
Several  species  of  acacia  are  found  in  Palestine  (see 
Shittah  Thee).  We  might  further  suppose  that 
BOCHIH  [?.».]  is  a  popular  comiplion  of  Ukd'in 
(•weeping  trees').  See  also  Poplar. 
(Ke  RafHAiH.  Vai.lev  of)  lugg"'  caution.  The  >f»i  may  be 
Very  pouibly  for  CMSa  we  should  read  D^Rprn^  'H?'-  '  P"^ 
(-Zareph»Ih)ofdie  Jerahmeelilei.'and  D'MJJ.T -pirja  ihould 
be  'm-  n;3,  '  in  Perei  of  the  JerahnKelitet.'  This  givec 
mother  play  on  tbo  name  Perei  or  Peradm,  for  the  nul  words 
■re,  pen  TM  (as  read  with  Gri.X  'then  shall  Ibou  break  fonb.' 
See  Pekazim.  Hie  key  to  Ihe  niiTative  It  the  tbeoty  ihat  the 
lighling  rt'       ■  '      '  ...... 
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ii  luppi^led  by  ail  Ihe  aii'cienti.''biic  ■•lUX  hardly  iland  (for 
anolhct  view  ice  KoniE.^iiTt).  S's  nfi  lAavffi^rsf  points  lo 
O'i'an,  katJuklm;  kaiMktm  mifht  come  from  i-i^iXim, 
90  that  the  Valley  (Plain)  of  Kepbaim'  might  be  meant,  if  that 
valley   is   rigblly  placed   near   Jenuakm.      More   probably, 

we  ihouM  nad  nv^f  n  iva ;  the  passage  will  thai  Ain, 
'Who  going  tbnjugb  a  region  of  Tales  drink  from  a  fbunUin' 
(see  Che.  Pi.m) ;  cp  It.  41 19,  '  1  will  open  .  .  .  founuins  in  ihe 
midst  of  the  ™lleyi'(h^Ifg3),  T.  K.  C. 

HOLE  (Tip.  fi^rtJ.  HMIONOC)-  The  Hebrews  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  familiar  with  the  mule  before  the 

esiablishment  of  the  monarchy.  Long 
1.  HUtory.   before  this,  however,  mules  had  been  in 

use  in  Egypt  and  Assyria :  their  surc- 
footedncss.  hardiness,  and  endurance  making  them 
handier,  and  often  more  valuable  than  Ihe  horse,  which 
was   reserved   (or  raiUtary  expeditions  and  wars  (see 

Mules  are  first  met  with  in  A^a  Minor,  and  the  high- 
lands to  the  N.  of  Mesopotamia.  In  Homer  they  are 
associated  with  the  Paphlagonian  EnetiB  <//.  2871), 
and  the  Mysians  (/f.  Majj).  The  Phosnicinns  (and 
through  them  doubtless  the  Hebrews )  carried  on  a  trade 
in  mules  with  ToGARUAH  (Ezek.  27i4.  om.  0^) .  ^(j 
the  same  r^ion  on  more  than  one  occasion  furnished  the 
Assyrians  with  supplies  of  these  animals. 

In  the  OT  the  mule  is  first  mentioned  in  the  time  of 
David.'  It  is  the  animal  ridden  by  the  king's  sons  (aS. 
13^189:  the /df^-animal  is  tlw  ass,  cp  ISi),  while  for 

I  For  I  S.  21  Till  where  Doeg,  according  10  0i^al^  wu  Saul's 
ntule-keeper,  see  Doec.  A  again  finds  an  alln<Lion  10  mules  in 
Neh.  ii  where  K'-'L  (luit  BA)  display  the  reading  CnW  ^1^ 
by  the  side  of  Ihe  MT  D^W  '(>  'Ihekeeper  of  the  king's  park.' 

3aa4 
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MONITION 

the  king's  use  upon  slate  occasions  the  female  aaimal 
seems  to  be  preferred  (i  K.  133^).  Mules  were  among 
Solomon's  yearly  presents  (i  K.  lOaj  3  Ch.  934).  and 
bencelbnh  became  widely  used.  Mules  together  with 
asses,  camels,  and  horses,  in  large  numbers,  were 
carried  off  by  Sennacherib  alter  his  invasion  of  Judah 
{Prism-fiucr.  3iS^).  Further  referencfs  are  made  la 
the  use  or  the  mule  as  a  beast  of  burden  (1  K,  Si;'  cp 
Judilh  15..),  as  a  baggage  animal  io  war  (Judith  2.7). 
and  as  harnessed  to  a  Litteh  {f.v. ).  The  breeding  of 
mules  would  be  prohibited  in  post-exilic  times  by  the 

:  in  Hcb.  a  Tf,  f^mi,  >  word  of 


^.allian  and  aju;  Enel.  hinnyX  Biid  it  ...unfcrred 
from  the  pilgrim's  muk  id  hifiMalf  in  lh«0.  Eng. 'bourdon' 

DihcT  vici<L»iud«  of  the  wiud,  tfx  ihe  N«w  EnElish  Dictiotury, 
I. 'bourdoi."buiden.'  It  is  interoting  to  find  thatWyclifm 
bis  iTWistHiion  ha.^  actually  lucd  burdovm,  burdonet,  10  render 
the  Htb.  o-TTBof  '  K.fi.7.  Oiher  Hibiew  wonls  nndiKd 
•mate' areOO'n,  hvrimlm,  am.aan(ttcAiin.H\  ^J  rt*(/, 


"taSinLZctlial 


tarld  •  muk,'  ai  also  the  Ar.  tail,  are  oonceivablir  dr 
fiiixAai  (of  Pbacitn  orinn. »  Hnycb.);  from  whic 


«■).      The  Syr. 


ss; 


(properly  ihe  offspr 


Zi^^s^i 


annnnoH  (rnivp,  is,  ssie  ev  ;  rn^vi?,  is.  29? 

AV ;  rnivp,  Nah.  2 1  [a]  EV) ;  see  FORTKBSS,  col.  ijsa. 
and.  for  Dan,  llsS  AV°w-,  MauiziM. 

KDPFH(D>BO:  m«.m4>ein  [AD]:  -EI«IL]).one 
of  Ihe  sons  of  Benjamin  (Gen.  iflji).  The  name  seema 
to  be  a  corruption  from  Ihe  Shephuphah  of  Nu.263g 
(SH17PP1H  in  1  Ch.  7. a) :  see  Auiram. 

KDKDEBEK,  Manslayer.  See  Gobl;  also 
ASVLL'M,  and  Law  and  JtJSTICE,  f  13. 

HITKRAIM  097).  Ex.93.  See  DISEASES,  col.  1105, 
and  cp  Plagijbs,  The  Ten. 

KUSHI  (T^D,  %^  '  Mosaile '  [S  g]  or  ■  Moses-clan  - 
[Mosis,  I  1):  in  Nu.>}3,  MjS.  '&^.  the  Muihitei),  ■ 
Lcviiicsl <Menirite) family  1  E1.619:  Nu.tKij;  M'S:  .Ch. 
<'S4jf*3')i  ^"'y,  S4«3o(u»iuillyo(iew(V].,Qr, 
inL,««i.Locniio«lly  ,««l.l.|;  in  1  — 
M«i).    Cp  MBRAti,  Qe)i>ai.oi:iis,  i  I  ;. 

UUSIO 

Rhylbm,  nHlody  (1  .>  Orcbeurulon  (}  ri). 

EiuiminenLaLiDn  <|  i).  Development  of  muiic  (I  Ti), 

PtteuBion  (1 3),  ChKKIei  <|  .3/> 

Wind  (I  4/).  Christian  bynin.  ft  14,  md). 

Smng.(H6.»X  Melodiestf.5). 

LJtennieU  .6). 
Music  is  the  art  of  the  expression  of  the  feelings 
by  means  of  rhythmical  and  melodious  sound.  Its 
L  BhTthm.  P^!"  !'  '",'  '"  ""^  "'**','  °^  antiquity; 
^^^^'  the  development  of  Ihe  art  among  savage 
peoples  that  the  first  music  svas  a  system  of  rhythmical 
intonation.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  melody  or 
tone -variation  in  singing  was  a  comparatively  late 
development  from  this  original  rhythm,  a  sense  of 
which  is  inborn  in  all  races.  As  soon  as  man  reached 
a  stage  of  cultivation  where  he  was  able  10  repeal  his 
experience  10  his  fellows,  to  give  an  account  of  his  own 
passions  or  to  tell  of  the  lieroic  deeds  of  others,  the 
need  must  have  been  felt  of  a  declamatory  style,  a 
method  of  reciting  which  would  not  only  impress  Ihe 
words  of  a  tale  on  the  hearers,  but  would  also  enable 

I  D*TWTpsi  Hjjp  'tiromule-loadi.'  Au-load(*on  p^B  vW' 
iivtiii,  and  camel-load  (n^oj  'o).  ■«  ujed  as  unlti  of  weigh,  in 
the  imu  PKlnyrene  Uriff;  see  Lidibuiki,  Ncrd-Hm.  Efif. 


his  theme  more  easily. 
This  mnemonic  style,  which  must  have  lieeu  a  method 
of  intimation  aiui  emphatic  accentuation  of  the  most 
imponant  words  or  phrases  of  a  story,  was  the 
beginning  of  what  »«  now  call  rhythm.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  the  reciter  intoned  his  song  in  a  mono- 
lone,  marking  ii,  lioth  by  means  of  his  oun  voice  and 
artificially,  with  a  strong  rhythmic  beat,  but  that  in  the 
course  of  time  it  was  diseotcred,  possibly  at  first 
accidentally,  that  an  occasional  inflection  or  tone- 
satisfactorily.  Firvally.  a  distinct  melody  proceeding 
from  two  to  five  notes  was  probably  evolved, 
became  the  foundation  for  further  modulations. 

The  development  of  instrumentation,  although  un- 
doubtedly very  ancient,  must  have  begun  some  time 
alnrtru-  »ft"<he  rise  of  rhythmic  intonation.  It 
muitatioiL  *»^,l>™l»''ly™"<"™'lT.^'"'E  the  very 
^^  earliest  deelaimers.  as  it  is  to-day  among 

barbarous  peoples,  to  emphasise  Ihe  rhythmic  beat  of 
a  song  by  stamping,  by  clapping  the  hands,  or  by 
striking  the  breast  at  proper  intervals.  Such  an  action 
would  have  suggested  ihe  lirst  artificial  instrument  of 
music  —  the  hand-drum  or  tambourine.  The  dis- 
covery by  primitive  man  of  his  power  to  produce  a 
whistling  noise  with  his  own  mouth,  which  he  was 
perhaps  impelled  to  do  in  imitation  of  the  wind,  was  in 
alt  likelihood  the  first  step  towanls  the  invention  of 
wind  instnmients.  The  most  ancient  instrument  of 
this  sort  must  have  been  a  simple  reed  with  a  slit  cut 
in  it.  Stringed  instruments,  which  were  probably  de- 
veloped last  of  all,  may  have  been  suggested  by  the 
accidental  lone  produced  by  the  twang  of  a  gut  bow- 
string,' which  impelled  some  inventive  genius  10  create 
musical  tones  by  means  of  similar  cords  strung  lightly 
across  a  resonant  piece  of  wood  or  bladder. 

Percussion,    wind,   and  stringed  instruments  are  all 

n,  it  is  impossible 
g  their  form  and 
musical  compass  in  early  times.  It  may  be  assumed, 
however,  that  during  the  period  covered  by  theOT  history 
(from  about  1300  B.C.]  there  was  a  distinct  musical 
development,  especially  of  the  wind  and  stringed  instru- 
ments. The  only  authentic  [Mclures  of  Jewish  instru- 
ments known  at  present  are  those  of  the  citterns  on 
certain  late  coins,  probably  noi  older  than  the  time  of 
the  Jewish  rebellion  against  the  Romans  in  68-70  A.D., 
and  those  of  the  later  form  of  irwnpet  on  the  arch  of 
Titus  (79-Si  A.D.).  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  an  of  music  among  the  early  Hebrews  was 
essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Assyrians,  of  whose  musical  performances  there  are 
many  representations.  These  may  be  used  quite 
legitimately,    therefore,    to    illustnite   the   character   of 

We  begin  with  instruments  of  percussion.  (1)  The 
most  primitive  Hel)rew  instrument  was  perhaps  the 
,  T—i *-  hand-dRira  or  Idpk*  (EV  Mabret'  or 

tightly  drawn  skin,    occasionally  proi 


acily  like  those 
which  the  liph  was 
Ihe  prototype.  The  instrument  was  held  up  in  one 
hand  and  struck  with  the  other,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  accompanying  illustration  (fig.  i)  of  an  Egyptian 
woman  playing  it.  Doth  Egyptians  and  Assyrians  seem 
to  have  had,  as  well  as  the  lopk.  a  drum  which  was 
supported  against  the  performer  by  a  belt  and  beaten 

n,.,.i,.:.i  in..„,n.,ni,-  P^''j[.'J"'t"''?^-  p  ■  ■ 

,  -to  urike':  Ar.  diiff;  Gk.  ivmvo™-.  tm  In 
iibably  means  (he  setting  of  >  Jewel  (cp  Comill): 
■-- -    ■"   '--■-   -    •uibret,'«ie    Budde, 


of  MT.  howev. 


//fffSreg- 


Job  1-6 


vberc  AV   iindi  a 


■I*." 


vGoogIc 


MUSIC 

with  both  hands  (fig.  a).      Among  the  Hebrews  the 

hand-dnun  was  played  chiefly  by  women,  but  sometimes 

"   '       ■■  d  at  festivities  of  all  sorts 

.    ,  39).  in  public  processions 

{3  S.  6])— as  well  as  in  ordinary  song  (Gen.  31 97).     ll 

is  also  employed  in  religious         ■      -      • 


by  men(iS.lOs). 


struck  logetber  by  tl 


Fb,  I.  Fic  =. 

popular  character  (Ex.  ISu  Ps.Sli).  but  probably  not 

in  the  Jerusalem  temple  worship,  as  it  is  not  menlioned 

in  a  Ch.  S 11/ .  where  we  should  expect  10  Rod  it  along 

with  the  cymbals. 

3.   The  cymbals  ixt/ii/tdjrim.  otiiiK!' ;  AV  and  RV 

'cymbals';    Gk,    iri)>i^aXa)  which   were  used   in   (be 

temple   to   mark    time   (EuaSta)   were    bronie    discs 
'    "      ■'      ■"     "' e  perforraer   (Jos.   ^h*.  vii.  IBjI. 
They      musi    have     had     outside 
handles.    Whether  Ihey  were  some- 
times   belUshaped   like    those  on 
the  Assyrian  reliefs  (fig,  3)  it  is  of 
course  impossible  to  know.     The 
Hebrew    tradition    asserts, 
v,)riiii>i«.  perhaps    correctly,    that    cymbals 

were  used  in  religious  worship  in  David's  time  (i  Ch. 

25i6).     The  fihlUm.  d-^S^  (iS.9j;   fihili-ih/ma\ 

Ps.l50;,  AVloud 

cymbals';  RVhigh 

sounding  cymbals'), 

were   {ffobably    the 

althoi 


Fic  }.— Ensiera 


among    the     Arabs 
(fig.    4)    may   have 
been  employed    by    the    Hebrews 
popular  dances  ;  but  there  seems  1 
OT  to  denote  Ihe  inslrumenl. 
3.    Mlna'mtM* 


.'d-ioitd;  (nil^^SaXa,  aS.6j+;  RV 
'comets'),  were  probably  an  inslni' 
menl  for  shaking,  like  Ihe  lislrun*  (Gk.  tcitrpw), 
which  among  the  Egyptians  consisted  of  an  oval  frame 
with  iron  rods  lying  loosely  in  holes  in  (he  sides.  Rings 
were  suspended  from  ihe  ends  of  these  rods  and  a 
handle  supported  the  whole  (fig.  5).  These  sislra  were 
used  in  l^pl  in  religious  services,  and  especially  a(  Ihe 
Isisdanoes  (Juvenal,  \3nf-  )■  The  Hebrew  oUnd'Htlm 
were  very  probably  simuar  to  the  Egyptian  nilra.  if 
not  exactly  like  them. 

t  translation  of  Ihe  name  of  the  fourth 


HeL 


percus 


(D-«''«*,nl)ii(9o\a,  iS.  186t;  EV' 
is  more  diSicuU  to  determine.  The  etymology  shows 
plainly  that  they  were  in  some  way  connected  wilh  the 
numeral  three.      It  has  been  conjectured,  and  it  seems 


1  From  S^.'io  jingle, 
»  Jahn,   /{.SkiI.   a/I.  J, 
■  Klptl,  parricipic  of  mi,  '  (o  (hake.' 
*  SoRV~».,  aS.a5.iidVulg. 
3M7 
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likely.  Ihat  they  belong  to  (he  same  class  as  (be  nitra 
and  resembled  Ihe  modem  triangle.'  being  made  of 
metal,  but  hung  with  rings  and  shaken  instead  of  being 
struck  with  a  metal  bar.  The  only  objection  10  this 
view  is  that  there  is  no  proof  of  the  exislenee  in  ihe 
ancient  East  of  triangular  instruments  of  percussion. 
According  to  Athemm  [Diipii.  iiji),  inslruments  for 


g  like  the  ifi/ra  came  to  Greece  from  Syria,  and 
were  used,  as  in  some  modern  European  r^menis, 
for  military  field  music.  Nowack  supposes,  wilh  lillle 
foundation,  that  ihe  UlUim  were  cymbals  wilh  three 
parallel  bars  {//A,  1173).'  That  they  were  triangular 
harps  like  ihe  Gk.  Tpiyurm*  is  also  unlikely,  because 
(he  context  leads  us  (o  suppose  Ihai  ihey  were  instru- 
ments of  percussion.  Luther's  rendering  Grigr,  ■  viol,' 
is  impossible,  as  there  were  no  bowed  instruments  in 

Of  wind  inslruments  we  may  take  first  (hose  of  ibe 
flute  class,      (a)  Of  these  (he  most  ancient  was  prolml.lv 
lied  tdlil.  y^n.  !•'.  ■  boreil 


I.  Wind  luitni- . 


rfj-ra,  Ps.5i.*     The  Hebrew  flute  was 
"*""■  originally  made  of  reed,  but  afterwards 

of  wood  bored  through — r.g. ,  of  box,  lolus.  laurel — and 
lalereven  of  ivory  and  metal.  There  were  many  varieties 
of  Ihis  instrument  in  use  among 
the  Assyrians,  ihe  Egypiia 
and  Ihe  Greeks  Some  flutes 
were  played  either  like  Ihe  r,a.  6,-Aiiib  Flule. 
modem  Arab  flute  (fig.  6),  or  From  ,1*0 r(Eng.) 
as  a  flageolet  wilh  a  mouthpiece  PtitJmt. 
of  wood  or  metal  like  that  of  a  whistle.  This 
was  the  case,  for  example,  with  the  Egyptian  and 
Ihe  Assyrian  double  flute  (fig.  7I  slill  used  by  Pales- 
tinian shepherds  ;  but  other  varieties  like  the  Egyptian 
long  Hute  {fig.  B)  were  played  obliquely  through  a 
lateral  blow- hole.  Flutes  varied  greatly  in  length, 
tone,  and  number  of  finger-holes.  The  most  primitive 
inslruments  had  probably  only  tw-o  or  three  holes ; 
bui   the  later   flutes  seem  to  have  ha<l    seven,  cover- 


ngle  s(raigh(  pipe,  a  double  flule.  < 
nial  or  oblique  flu(e.  In  fact,  Ihe  v 
applied  as  a  generic  name  lo  these  t 


vGoogle 
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The  Jam  was  essenlially  peaceful.  It  was  used  at 
feasl5{Is.5ii).  feslal  proassions  (i  K.l4a|,  pilgrimages 
(Is.  3O19).  and  to  accompany  dandng  (Mi.lli;}. 
Besides  Ibis,  it  was  the  characteristic  instrument  of 
mourning  (Mt.Bajl.'  Even  the  poorest  Hebrew  had 
10  have  iwo  fluie-players  and  one  hired  female  mourner 
at  his  wife's  funeral.'  Tliere  were  probaW)'  no  fluie- 
players  in  the  original  temple  orchestra,  although  the 
Tahnud.  r^erring  to  the  Maccab^an  and  later  temple. 
stales  thai  from  two  to  twelve  flutes  were  used  at  the 
regular  sacrifice.'  These  were  employed  during  the 
Passover  and  the  following  season,  and  also  during  the 
night  services  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.*  when  a 
flute  was  blown  at  the  altar  (0  repeat  the  final  tones  of 
the  Ha/ai.  The  associations  with  the  flute,  however, 
were  evidently  quite  secular,  as  Clement  of  Alexandria 
objected  strongly  10  its  use  at  Christian  love-feasts  on 
Ibe  ground  that  it  was  a  worldly  instrument. 

The  won]  H/*ri,  -pi  (EaV.  28  13  ;  EV  'pipo'X  i>  probably 


Ibra, 


bnical  u 


(i)  The'if^'(AV  •  organ,'^  j.t ,  •  pan's-pipe' ;  RV 
'  pipe  '),  and  the  moMtltka*  (only  Dan. Sj;  totj  ;  EV 
'flute'),  were  in  all  probability  one  and  the  same 
inslrumeni— some  development  from  the  double  flute, 
such  as  a  mouth-organ  or  pan's-pipe,*  the  favourite 
pastoral  instrument,  which  consisted  of  from  seven  10 
nine  reed  pipes  of  varying  lengths  and  thicknesses 
luned  m  a  simple  scale.  This  is  the  traditional  inter- 
pretation   of  'agdi.     The   word    seen 


nfor 


menls.  If  this  is  so,  it  may  have  been  applied 
especially  to  the  pan's-pipe,  which,  strangely  enough, 
w-as  the  parent  of  the  most  elaboiate  modem  instrument, 
the  pipe-oigan,  a  nearer  approach  to  which  may  have 
been  reached  in  the  magriphah  of  (he  Herodian  temple. 
The  magriphah  seems  to  have  been  a  pipe-work  with 
bellows  of  elephant's  or  bull's  hide  and  a  wind-box  with 
ten  openings,  into  each  of  which  was  filled  a  pipe  with 
ten  holes,  so  that  it  was  possible  to  obtain  from  it  one 
hundred  distinct  tones,"  Unfortunately,  the  accounts 
regarding  this  instrument  are  so  contradictory  Ihal  but 
little  can  be  known  about  it  de&nilely.     Thus,  according 


single  Levite,  whilst  others  state  that  its  thundering 
tones  were  audible  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  This  has 
caused  some  scholars  to  doubt  its  existence  altogether. 
It  is  very  likely,  however,  that  wind-organs  were  known 
liefore  the  discovery  by  Ciesibias  about  350  B.C.  of 
the  hydraulic  tu'gan.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in 
the  idea   that   such  a      '    '    "  

»'Artl.h.Sj:  slikkSi. 

<  Alu  Tac.  Hiil.bi.     See  on  l\ 

•  Gen.*ii  Ioh«  11  SOil  Pj.ia04.  ajiu  (lom  a]U,^a«, 
*nMi!aTw<!)    SoDjIiiHch. 

'  Kfl'pi-ietS'ronifnp.'lohisJiblow.'  nlp'Wi  Judg.  SlS.prob. 
ably  Rfen  to  Ibe  (Hpinji  ofn  flu  it,  lyrini.cir  bagpipe  (S-  mi^n^) 
not 'bleaiingi.'npnf.Jer.lSie,  however,  mlani 'object ofhiwing.' 

•  iipiit,  jSilnia  Panii,  "  ntruD.  '^rMh,  mi  It  a. 


*  Lighlfbot  orf  MalUi.  t  ij. 
a  Del.  Pialm 


unsic 

been  tised  in   the  later  temple.     The  Hebrew  name 

magriphah.  which  means  'a  fork'  or  'lined  shovel,' 
would  seem  to  be  due  to  the  form  of  the  instrument, 
the  pipes  of  which  were  Ihoughl  to  resemble  tines. 
How  it  was  played  cannot  be  determined  ;  but  of 
course  it  had  no  keyboard,'  which  was  a  very  late 
developmenL  The  accompanying  illustration  of  a 
primitive  pipe-organ  (fig.  9)  is  copied  from  the  Con- 
stantinople obelisk  erected  by  Theodosius,  who  died 
in  395  A.D. 

The  'igdi  was  essentially  an  inslrumeni  of  joy  (Job 
21 13  3O31),  and  was  used  in  praise  services  (E's.  I5O4). 
It  was  probably  not  a  bagpipe  as  one  tradition  makes 

worship   of  Yahw£.       The   modern    Jews   call    piantjs 


(i:|  The  last  example  of  flule.ltkr 
lumpeijid  of  Dan.Sjij,  incorrectly  translated  '  dul- 
cimer'*  by  EV  (see  BAGPIPE).  Sumfonyd  is  an 
Aramaic  loanword  from  the  Gk.  svii^iia.  which  in 
later  Greek  may  have  been  used  to  denote  the  aTKienl 
bagpipe,'  an  instrument  whose  form  possibly  resembled 
the  modem  Spanish  tampoHa  (IiaL  tampagHa),  the 
name  of  which  is  clearly  a  derivative  from  irv/i^Hirria. 
It  was  probably  a  goatskin  bag  with  two  reed  pipes, 
the  one  used  as  a  mottlh-piece  to  fill  the  bag,  which  in 
Roman  times  had  a  porte-venl  10  relieve  the  strain  on 
the  player's  Ihroai,  and  the  other,  employed  as  a 
chanter-fluie  with  flngei-holes.  The  Arab  bagpipe 
ghaila,  also  used  in  Spain,  has  seven  finger- holes. 
The  combined  chanter  mouthpiece  and  the  three 
drones  of  the  modern  Scotch  war-pipe  are  of  course 
■  peculiarly  national  development.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested thai  iip{p)dityd  Dan.  3io,  undoubtedly  used  of 
the  same  insirament  sumpinyi,  may  be  derived  from 
the  Gk.  aiipwr,  '  tube,  pipe.'  and  may  ihus  be  the 
correct  form  of  the  word.*  li  is  much  more  likely  (hat 
sifonya  merely  represents  an  Aramaic  mispronunciation 
of  ffti^^rlo-  The  whole  question  is  doubtful,  because 
(rvfi^otfla  in  classical  Greek  meant  a  concord  or  imison 
of  sounds  (cp  Lk.  IGi;),'  and  appears  only  in  the  later 
language  in  the  sense  of  a  special  musical  instrument.* 
Il  is  not  likely  that  the  vutupiirta  was  a  sistrum.' 

The  bagpipe  was  popular  in   Home  (under 
the    Emperors),    where    it  was    called  cht/rui 


libia  II. 
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1  the  OT.  (a)  the  shJphdr. 
KIP,  'horn'  (EV  'trumpet,  comet'),  and  (*) 
the  ^If^raA,  mKiWI  (EV  ■  trumpet"), 

(a)  .S*fl/*dr.— Synonymous  with  the  rfiii»*Jr 
was  the  Urat,  pp, '  horn'  (Josh.  65  1  Ch.  25s). 
The  t&iH  was  primarily  a  simple  ram's- 
horn  (Josh.  Stff.].  and  according  to  the 
Talmud  was  crooked  in  shape.  In  later  limes, 
however,  ihiphdrdi 


of   n 


them  to  be  confused  with  the  hlsoi/rdh.  which 
was  essentially  the  priestly  inslrument.  The  primitive 
■   nri_j  i__i ihipkir  is  still   to  be  seen    in    the 

in  use  to-day.'    The  early  ihophd- 


z%;,.,_. 


'-T. 


'   JBO^JM- 


TtM: 


EHibling  in  a  fonn  |1K.    This  i<  very  douhlfiiL 

>  AV  margin,  'ringing,  .ympKony.' 

<  Polybiui,i]ivi.  llj,  E(I.HulBch,  BlongwiihKpimor. 

^  I>ucang,  s-v-  '  Symphonia.' 

S  Orach.  Chay.  n,  jM. 

*  Cp  Cyrun  Adler,  'The  Shophai,'  Jtcparl  s/  US.  Kal. 
tmitim,  i8>|i,  pp,  437.410.    Wuh.  1B94. 
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— 'g-.  by  watchmen  (Am.  36).  for  baitle  alarms 
(Judg.  3>7).  in  assemblies  (i  S.  13  3^).  and  at 
coronalions  [a  S.  !5in) — allhough  in  very  ancient  limes 
they  were  employed  also  in  ritual;  thus,  to  announce 
ihe  Jubilee  (l,ev.25!)),  which  lakes  its  name  from  the 
inslmmenl,'  and  at  (he  approach  of  the  Ark  (a  &6is). 


{i)  The  hdiosirak  was  a  straight  metal  tnunpel  {iitia), 
accoiding  to  Josephus  (AnI.  iiL  126),  nearly  a  yard  long, 
and  but  Utile  wider  than  a  flute,  with  an  embouchure 
and  a  slightly  flaring  bell-like  eud.  On  the  relief  of  the 
Arch  of  Tilus  two  trumpets  of  this  sort  are  shown  lean- 
ing against  Ihe  golden  table  of  shewbread  (fig.  ii). 
Tbe  use  of  the  hdioslrah,  in  distinction  from  that  of  the 
skiphdr,  was  almost  entirely  religious.  In  fact,  during 
the  time  when  the  post-exilic  temple  flourished,  hSii- 
jlrolh  might  be  blown  only  by  priests.  Thus,  there 
were   in    the   temple  two   silver  trumpets,  which  were 


Fic  II — SiniEhl  Trumpet  ukd  Pipe, 

sounded  especially  to  announce  festivals  (Nu.  lOi  316), 
and  according  to  the  Talmud  two  priests  stood  in  Ihe 
temple  hall  blowing  trumpets  when  Ihe  drink-offering 
was  presented  (cp  Eccius.  50 16^).  One  hundred  and 
twenty  priesls  are  said  10  have  blown  /utiS'M/A  in 
Solomon's  temple  (aCh.Sii).  A  secular  use  of  the 
instrument,  however,  is  mentioned  in  Hos.  Gs,  where  it 
is  to  be  blown  as  a  war-signal,  and  in  a  K.  11 1^  and 
aCh.23i3,  according  to  which  it  would  seem  that 
))3}iiirHh  were  blown  also  by  laymen.  H  is  possible 
that  the  instrument  referred  to  in  these  passives  was 
not  the  priestly  hUfda/rdk.  but  the  straight  later  form  of 
Ihe  sliSfihdr.  which,  owing  to  its  similarity  of  shape, 
might  have  been  confused  with  the  religious  * 


Fic.  II.— TniinptionJcwishCdo.  Vtoai,SBOT{E,Dg.)Pta]mi. 
A  coin,  dating  from  the  reign  of  Hadrian  (131-135  A.D. ). 
shows  an  example  (fig.  13)  of  thb  trumpet,  which  was 
probably  used  in  war.  It  will  be  noticed  that  these 
trumpets  difier  considerably  in  form  from  the  sacred 
idsQiirolh  of  the  Arch  of  Titus.  It  would  appear, 
however,  from  I  Mace,  i/p  833.  that  the  later  Jews  also 
used  trumpets  in  worship,  either  the  straight  war  instra- 
ment  or  the  real  hSfljirdh. 

Neither  form  of  trumpet  was,  properly,  a  musical 


i  both   \ 


rely  i, 

;nts  to  augment  a 
joyous  uproar  of  the  people,  not  to  accompany  any 
melody  (Ps.986  15O3).     They  vrera  essentially  instru- 


UT78IO 
menCs  of  Itri'dk,  noise.     Thiee  distinct  methods  of 
blowing  them  are  recorded  :  tika.  ■  in  blasts ' ;  tndSai, 
'sostenulo';  and  *A"J"'.  'with  vibrating  tones.'' 

SUinged  instruments  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  : 
harps,  on  which  the  strings  are  strung  perpendicularly 
obliquely  from  a  sound-Frame  either 

e  strings  run  horiion- 
tally,  generally  lengthwise  across  a  sound-body.  Only 
three  stringed  instruments  are  mentioned  in  the  OT,  the 
iinnor  and  the  niiel  (g§  7-9).  and  the  saiifMd  {%  10), 
of  which  the  first  two  were  native  and  Ihe  liLSt  foreign. 
On  '  Neginoth'  (EV  ■  stringed  instruments')  sec  special 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tbe  very  earliest  Semitic 
and  Egyptian  stringed  instruments  were  always  either 
swept  or  plucked  with  the  fingers.  Later,  however,  ss 
may  be  seen  from  the  monuments,  use  was  made  of  a 
plectrum.  This  was  probably  made  at  first  either  of 
wood  or  of  bone,  but  subsequently  of  metal.  Although 
there  is  no  direct  proof  of  the  use  of  such  a  contrivance 
by  the  Hebrews,  there  is  no  reason  10  doubt  tt 


>  their 


cely  n 


The  Hebrew  musical  strings  were  probably  g«iterally 
of  gut,  and  hardly  ever  of  metal  as  in  Ihe  modern  Arab 
lutes.  The  statement  in  aS.  Ss  that  the  wood  of  which 
Ihe  Jewish  instruments  were  made  was  cypress  seems  to 
depend  on  a  leilual  error;"  but  in  >  K.  lOii  aCh.Dii 
it  is  recorded  that  Solomon  had  harps  and  psalteries  made 
of  sandal-wood  (EV  Almug.  Algiim  Trees,  g.v.j. 
This  was  very  likely  imported  from  India  and  Ethiopia. 


Then 


o  the< 


)f  the 


and  the  rtfie/.'iod  a: 
T   Fulterr  "'™'   °"'  instrument  being  apparently 

JdSS?  *<"""!"■«   '='"«1   by   Ihe   name   of   the 

ana  uaip,  ^^^J„  ^^  kinndr  (and  its  synonym 
iteAdris,*  Dan.3s.^)  is  translated  -harp'  by  EV, 
whilst  the  nihl  (and  its  equivalent,  fi/san/irfm,''  ia  Dan. 
35.^)  is  called  by  EV  ■psaltery.'  except  in  Is.l4ii 
Ara.5j3  6s.  where  ntM  is  rendered  by  'viol'  (in  Is. 
SiiAV  -viol,'  RV  'lute.') 

The  two  inslmments  represented  on  the  late  Jewish 
coins  [fig.  13)  mentioned  above  strongly  resemble  the 
Greek  lyre  and  cittern,  which  were  closely  allied  to 
each  other.'  In  the  former  the  frame  is  square,  Ihe 
body  oval,  and  there  is  a  kettle-shaped  sound-body 
below.  In  the  latter  the  sides  of  the  frame  are  curved 
and  connected  across  the  top  by  a  bar.  which  supports 
the  upper  ends  of  the  strings.  The  sound-body,  as  in 
the  lyre,  is  below,  but  is  vase-shaped.  This  resem- 
blance to  the  Greek  lyre  and  cittern  is,  of  course,  strik- 
ing, but  is  in  itseir  no  proof  that  tbe  instruments  figured 
were  essentially  Greek  not  Jewish.  So  conservative  a 
people  as  the  laler  Jews  would  never  have  depicted 
instruments  which  did  not  resemble  very  strongly  those 
in  use  in  their  own  worship  at  the  time,  and  they  would 
certainly  not  have  used  foreign  instruments  in  their 
services.     Tbe  number  of  strings  on  both  instruments 

t  Cp  on  the  ancient  trumpet.  AmbrcA,  4U. 

«  InjpiMofAVinl^Sij; 

'  Stt  RVmg.;  B-pna  -,it  ^33  should  be  e-i-p^i  ip  Sas,  »0. 
aflrriCh.Wl,We.,  Dr.  TBSio,,  HPSm..  «c. 

*  Tiia,  0  •itipa,  but  in  I  S.  1693  junifu.  Alia  Jeaephw. 
-aa  f"  •l-ai-rilMir  in  Pi.  SI  3. 

^  72J'  O  ^oA-rqpLoi, ;  but  once,  K\9af»  (Ps.  81 3),  and  in  Am. 


fnil  MS-lir=Tj<^Y>N»  <s«  Slrack,  A'niui.  Gr.  13.  |6).     Cp 
D.tuiELlBnoKl.  t  II. 
'  Av|H  uid  nS'f'-    Tde  kltei  must  not  be  cunfused  Willi  the 

Tbe  guiuiitseiriiadevelgpninit  of  theluie. 
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seems  (o  vary  between  ihree  and  six.      I 

to  deiennine  deliniielj  which  of  the  instruments  figunrf 

b  the  iiHwr  and  which  is  tlKn/tr/.  or  wbelher  they  are 


•mJcnhCma.  FrVMiSBOT(Eni.)Pialim 


two  wrli  of  tinnfr. 

Any  comparison  of  either  Jtin- 
itfr  or  iiHii  with  the  many 
varieties  of  Assyrian  and  Egj'ptian 
8.  Tli«lrMl*-  """^"*  howi!^ 
Uon  to  foreign  sueEcstive  must 

purely  conjectural,  as  we  have 
practically  only  stalemenis  of  the 
Fathers  to  guide  us. 

Au^Mine,  Kuttbiusj  and  Hilary  di>- 
tuifui^  bclwern  ao  mitrument  viih 

ihv  belly  turned  downwards  {bijtmSrjf 


B*(«^/X 


h  cimred  the  < 


liof  the 


,=  Jewish 


ipajtd  the  tbape 
Wfvr'  lo  a  a,  and  in  his  expUinai 
PlSSi  alio  mcplinni  the  aitfen 
the  postlion  of  the  Mutid'bod« 
coune  the  Chuich  Faihe 
known  only  the  late  form 
IiutninMDU  which  had 
Greek  and  Roman  inAuentfe ;  hut  it  i* 
higbly  tmpn^ble    that   the  fnnda- 

changed  maienally,  except,  possibly, 
aa_ta  uie  and  the   number  of  the 

;he  Ktiti  a  pure  bAip. 


These  descripti< 
form  in  which  lh< 
tiVm  Jr  HSU  B  lyre 


Whatever  the  character  of  the  iinadr  may  have  been, 
the  class  of  instrumenls  which  it  represenlcd  was  cer- 
tainly very  ancient,    as  its  itivention   is   attributed  to 


Juba]  in  Gen.  4ii  (see  Cainites,  g  ii).  The  constant 
translation  of  kinnir  by  kil^ra  {lyre),  as  well  as  the 
descriplioDS  of  the  Fathen.  makes  it  highly  likdj  that 


'Later  Egyptian  Lyn- 


the  instrument  belong:ed  to  the  lyre  class.  It  was  cer- 
tainly not  a  hite,'  although  the  lute  is  a  development 
from  the  primitive  lyre. 

The  oldest  form  of  the  tyre  appears  on  an  ancient 
Egyptian  relief  (fig.  14), showing  the  peaceful  immigration 
into  Egypt  of  a  family  of  Semitic  Bedouins  during  the 
twelfth  dyn.  (see  Just pk  ii,,  §8,  eoL  3591,  and  col.  19, 
n.  a).  One  of  the  immigrants  is  carrying  a  rudely-formed 
stringed  instrument,  consisting  of  a  long  four-comered 
board,  the  upper  pan  of  which  is  cut  into  a  four-caniend 


Fro.  16.— Semitic  e 


jtives  playioc  Lyre*.  From  a  ibb  in  Ibe  British  MuHum. 
frame,  on  which  are  strung  seven  or  eight  strings,  all  of 
equ.ll  length,  running  p.-irallul  to  the  long  sides  of  the 
board.  The  player  carries  the  instrument  braced  against 
his  body  horizontally  and  plays  it  with  a  black  plectrum. 
His  left  hand  is  pressed  against  the  strings,  probably  in 
order  to  secure  the  correct  lone  by  damping  Ihem. 
This  ancient  representation  of  the  lyre  shows  that  it 
must  have  been  originally  a  Semitic  instnimcnl,  although 
the  Egyptians  developed  it  still  further,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  accompanying  illustration  of  one  of  their  later 
lyres  (fig.  15), 

An  interesting  illustration  of  a  Hittite  lyre  appears  on 
a  relief  skib  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New 
York  (see  Humann  and  Puchslein,  Utiun  in  Klrmanm 
B.  Nordsyrim.  PI.  xlvii.  fig.  a). 

The  Assyrian  horizontal  haip,  wh  ch  was  p  ayed  n 
exactly  the  same  manner,  but  «as  essen  a  y  diffe  ent 
in  form,  must  not  be  confused  with  the  ly  c 

The  kiaaar  was  probably  the  Hebrew  form  of  the 
lyre,  and  this  view  is  strengthened  by  nn  exam  na  on 
of  the  inleresling  relief  (fig.  16)  show  ng  an  ^ss)  lan 
warrior  guarding    three  Semitic   eapt    es    p  ay  ng   on 


1  Iheii 


toftheJt 


nionof  he  London  Pa  got 
ishis««nng«l  insimmenl 
a  tl-'ad  (Port.  aiauiU,  Sp. 
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iyrra  held  obliquely.  The  dress  seems  to  indicate  that 
they  were  Israeliiish  prisoners,  possibly  in  the  same 
unhappy  condition  as  Ihal  o(  their  Judxan  kinsmen  (in 
laler  days),  who  are  made  lo  complain  in  Ps.l37t^ 
thai  (hey  h:kd  hung  up  their  kirtrtorotk  m  sad  despair, 
because  their  capiors  required  of  ihem  songs  (cp,  how- 
ever. Psalms,  g  aS.  ix. ).  The  inslrumenu  on  this  relier. 
like  the  lyres  of  the  Jewish  coins,  seem  to  have  four  or 
five  strings.  Josephns  stales,  however  (Ant.yn.\2i), 
that  the  kinyra  (iinnir)  had  (en  strings  and  was  played 
with  the  plectrum,  whilst  in  i  S.  IS13  weread  that  David 
played  the  iinndr  •  with  his  (own)  hand.'  which  may 
mean  simply  (hal  David  himself  and  no  other  played  the 
ins(ninienL  This  does  not  imply  (hat  he  did  not  use 
a  plectrum.  Jerome,  commenling  on  Ps.  SSa,  asserts 
Ihal  the  kinnor  had  six  strings,  llie  probability  is  ihal 
the  earlier  Hebrew  stringed  instruments  were  much 
simpler  in  construction,  and  had  fener  strings,  than  the 
laler  forms.  That  there  was  a  distinct  development  of 
the  Greek  lyre  and  cittern  may  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  the  lyre  had  originally  only  four  strings  (Diod.3i6). 
but  later  seven  (Eur.  iph.  in  Taur,  1139),  whereas 
the  cittern,  since  Terpnndet's  time  (700-650  B.C.).  had 
seven  strings  (Eur.  Ian.  8B1),  which  were  afterwards 
JDcreased  lo  eleven  (Suidas.  s.v.  '  Timotheos ' ). 

The  cittern  {kilkara)  meniioned  in  1  Mace.  4}4  may 
have  be«i  the  kinndr. 

The   idea   thai   the   rJbel  was   a  sort  of  lute'  with 

CODTCX  belly,  in  distinclion  from  the  kinnor.  which  was 

supposed    10    be  a   harp, 

arose   from   the  meaning 

of  the  Hi 


1,  jug. 


citterns  on  the  Jewish  coins. 
This    meaning    of    nfM 

the  chief  part  of  its  sound- 
'  body  was  an  animal  mem- 
brane(?).  It  is  much 
more  likely,  in  view  of  (he 
testimony  of  the  Fathers, 


like  in 


a  fair 


of  which  can  be  got  from 
the  representnlions  of  the 
Assyrian     portable     harp 

differently  from  (ha[  of  the  Assyrian  instrument. 
Ftirdiermore,  the  A  shape  of  the  nlM  mentioned  by 
Jerome  agrees  with  (he  appearance  of  the  Assyrian 
harp.  Jerome's  statement  may  have  been  due,  how- 
ever, (0  a  confusbn  of  (he  n^l  with  (he  Uk.  rtiyafn. 
Varro's  name  for  the  nebel- psaltery,  orlha-pialliHat, 
'erect  stringed  instrument.'  shows  plainly  that  il  could 
not  have  bmn  a  lyre,  which  was  played  in  an  oblique  or 
horizontal  position.  As  both  ntitl  and  iinnlr  were 
ponable  instruments  ( i  5. 10;  3  Ch.  20 18)  the  nrilc; could 
scarcely  have  been  the  s.-tme  as  (he  great  bow-shaped 
Egyptian  standing  harp  (fig.  18).  Harps  of  all  siies' 
were  in  use  among  Ihc  Assyrians  and  the  ^yptians, 
oitd  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  iha(  many  varieties  were 
used  also  liy  the  Hebrews. 

^•^Th.  J. 

David,  |  ij,  n.  3). 
»  The  «■ — '— 
■f«tinq>l|' 
that  mhrl ..  .. 
SJIOriEnt-)  i 

J  r*n  tk>Tll,i 


Tht^eiynKilaiiy  Ii  unc 

ird  from  Eg.  ^--, 


Gk.  fa$\^  iq^Aof,  ra^X,ai 


*  Cp  the  Ulustiu 


en,  SBOT  (Eng.)  Ps'^/mj, 
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The  translation  of  nt6/l  by  '  psaltery.'  however,  adds 
mother  element  of  difficulty  to  (he  identification.  On 
he  Assyrian  monuments  we  find  an  instrument  like  a 
luleimer  (fig,  19),  which  must  not  be  confounded  vrith 
he  pure  horiionUl  harp.  The  strings  on  (his  dulcimer 
nost  have  lain  parallel  to  each  other,  strung  borixon- 


Fig.  iS  — Egyplan  standiDg  Hun. 
,  flat,  dish-shaped  sound-body.  The  As- 
could  not  represent  this  properly,  ciwing  (o 
e  of  the  laws  of  perspec(ive.  This  instru- 
obflbly  the  predecessor  of  the  Arab  lantir. 
which  some  expositors  have  sought  10  identify  as  a  form 


The  . 


has  now  praclieally  given 
place  to  (he  kindred  idrtun. 
The  twenty-stringed  Greek 
tnagadii  ^  and  the  iazxy- 
stringed  efigontion^  were 
developments    from    some 


of  the  same  sort,  survived 
in  a  somewhat  modified 
form  into  the  Middle  Ages 
under  the  same  name,  and 
is  found  lo-day  in  the 
Hungarian  ciimbal.*  This 
mediaeval  psaltery  or  dul- 
cimer (fig. 


I   of  t 


(he 
AV.' 


it  is  not  quite  impossible  that 
been  something  like  the  Assyrian 
an  idea  is  in  direct  contiadiclioi 


Fio.  m,— M«li!BVBl  PMllery  or  Dukimn 

of  the  Fathers,  and  could  be  only  feebly  suppor(ed  by 
the  meaning  of  (he  name  when  no(  applied  to  a  musical 

I  N«  10  be  confused  with  Ihc  Lydian  flu(e  of  Iht  same  nunc. 

>  Tl^inTimmfnt'whJit  ion»-chang«  an  alludtd  lo  in  Wisd, 
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sm.ill  nu 
harp    (fii 

t.      Al  first,  the  tilM  may  have  had  only  a 
liber  of  sirings,  like  (fig.  ai)  Ihe  Babylonian 

apparent,  Ihc  number  was  increased. 
Josephus  asserts  {AnI.  vii.  123)  that 
the  nibel  of  his  lime  had  twelve  notes 

and   ivaa    played    viilh    thi  fingers. 

to  confirm  the  theory  that  the  nihil 
was  a  harp,  as  il  would  have  been 

diOicii 


ssible. 


)  gel  i 


ilisfiictory  effect  from 

of  the   dulcimer  species  without    a 

plectrum.     In  I's.  33i  we  find  mention 

of  a   nlbit  with   ten  sirings.       The 

Fic  II  — Baby-    J*'''™'^   Assyrian  harp  had  sixteen 

lunian    Harp,    strings   (two  octaves),   which    would 

From     SBOT   cover    the    range    of    the    ordinary 

(Eng.> />»/-«.      human  voice. 

Athfnaiui  {417;),  quoting  from  Sopairo!,  givt!  an  obscure 
■  pipe  or  fla^olFi.     The  alluuon,  which  is  10  a  pipe-thapcd 

It  is  quite  possible  that  kinnSr  and  nfbel  may  have 


Although  Ihe  lute  does  not  appear  in  the  OT  as  a 


, — Egyptiu  Stringed  Insuiiawnta. 

e  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Hebrews  knew  and  used  it,  as  it  was  well-known 
both  to  Ihe  Assyrians  and  to  the  Egyptians  in  practically 
Ibe  medixval  form  ffig.  3a).  The  modern  Arab  lute 
came  from  Persia,  allhough  the  Arabs  attribute  lis 
invention  to  Pythagoras.  Ii  is  highly  probable  Lhal 
the  lute  was  brought  to  Persia  from  Assyria  or  Egypt.* 
Its  convex  gourd-shaped  belly  is  an  indication  that  its 
iound-body  may  have  been  originally  a  membrane 
drawn  across  a  gourd  like  a  drum-head. 

Neither  kinnor  nor  nliel  was  used  for  mourning;* 
their  use  was  always  on  joyous  occasions  (Gen.  31 17 
a  Tbirirnu  '^■2*'>'  'a^'f™'*  (Is.  6»)  and  at  all 
'■  ™"' "^- kinds  of  religious  services  (Ps.33,  43<). 
The  instruments  are  named  together  in  neariy  erery 
passage  referring  to  the  national  worship  (a  Ch,20is 
Ps.923  IO81  loOj).  The  kinnor  was  undoubtedly 
more  generally  used,  as  it  is  mentioned  in  the  OT 
44  limes  and  Ihe  nihil  only  a/.  The  use  of  these 
two  instruments  may  lie  compared  to  thai  of  the  sho- 
fhdr  ond  the  kSiSitrah.  The  kinnir  had  certainly  the 
more  secular  character  of  Ihe  two.  as  Is.23ie  implies 
that  it  was  a  favourite  instrument  of  harlots.  Of  course 
it  was  also  very  extensively  used  In  religious  services,  as 


id^^^willbcfour 


^  Cp  Ambm.  i 

"i^C™  ».  mj  Job  SO 
M3<,  repeating  Is.  IS  11 
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ihe  above  passages  show.  The  nlbet  on  the  other  hand, 
like  the  kisistrak,  seems  to  be  the  more  solemn  instru- 
ment, devoted  exclusively  to  religious  use  (Am.Sij  Ps. 
I44g) :  in  fact,  it  was  a  desecration  to  sing  popular 
melodies  10  its  accompaniment  (Am.  6s  Is.  llii).  An- 
other difference  appears  to  be  iiidicated  in  i  Ch.  15»ji^ 
which  points  out  that  the  nfbtl  was  used  to  accompany 
song  in  the  higher  notes  f^lldmolk)  and  the  kinnor  in 
the  lower  tones  iikimlnltk),  'Atirailtk  means  'girls,' 
and  the  statement  here  may  imply  that  Ihe  strings  of 
the  nlhl  were  tuned  as  high  as  the  tones  of  the  female 
voice.  In  Ps.i6i,Grau's  rendering  of  moSpSu.  'with 
a  naila  in  the  Elamitic  form '  '  has  little  to  support  it 
That  high-pitched  instruments  should  be  spoken  of  as 

parallel  in  the  Greek  description  of  the  shriller  flutes 
yiiriUK-^<H  -rapeeritol  ai\tl.     It  is  of  course  unnecessary 

women.  The  word  'lldmllh  might  have  been  used  as 
a  general  term  for  high  tones  like  those  of  women  and 
could  thus  have  been  applied  equally  well  lo  male 
falsettos  or  tenors.  '/Il  sh/minllh  may  mean  in  this 
connection  'according  to  the  eighth'  and  indicate  that 
kinnirilk  were  tuned  an  octave  lower.  Other  renderings 
or  sk/ntiailk  are  ■  eight -stringed  instruments,''  or  -in 
Ihe  eighth  mode.'*  This  last  translation  is  very  doubt- 
ful, as  we  knOw  nothing  of  the  ancient  Semitic  musical 
modes.  [To  these  difficult  terms  we  return  in  special 
articles,  from  a  text-critical  point  of  view ;  see  also 
conspectus   of  new  explanations   in    Psalms    (Book), 

S  as/1 

The  iabi/ikd  (nyslf  (Gi.  Bft.*],  Dan.  85  7  ">+)  was 
not  a  Hebrew  instrument  (F.V  ■  sackbui ') ;  it  was  prob- 
ably of  Syrian  or  late  Egyptian  origin.      It  seems  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Greek  irajii^iiinr  (Latin 

angular  muskal  instrument  with  four  strings,  according 
to  Slrabo  (47" )  of  '  barbarous  '  origin,  Il  was  said  to 
resemble  a  military  siege-instmment  of  the  same  name.* 
It  is  possible  that  the  a^nffiKt  was  origiiuilly  Egyptian 
and  came  into  Syria  under  the  Seleucidce,  which  would 
account  for  its  appearance  in  Daniel.  Riehm  suggests* 
that  it  may  have  been  the  same  as  the  lute-shaped 
iLgyplian  hand-harp,  which  was  a  hybrid  creation  with 
a  lute  belly  (fig.  33),  but  strung  as  a  harp.  Its  shape 
agrees  with  the  statcmenls  regarding  Ihe  aaii^vHT)- 


10.  Sultbnt.  , 


11.  Of'^rtr*-  ™enls,  shows  pl.tinly  that  the  ancient 
Hebrews  used  instramental  music  solely 
to  accompany  singing.  Indeed,  the  idea  of  independ- 
ent orchestration  is  a  comparatively  modem  develop- 
ment. In  very  early  times,  songs  were  accompanied 
only  by  tambourines  beaten  by  women  (Ex.l5»#); 

Hebrew  musical  instruments.     Thus,  in  aS.fls,  strings, 


,  S;.    He  1 


..  (7.)  ih 
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drams,  and   cj'mbals.  augmenied   by   i 
shnking.  The  accompanying   iliusiraiion   {ng 

94)  of  an  Assyrian  quartel  of  two  lyres,  a  drum,  ani 
cymbals  sbould  be  comparad  bere.     On  a  relief  of  ai 


Fit  14.— Aayilan  QuarMt    From  i'507"<Eiig.J/'«/ini. 

Assyrian  orchestra  (Rg.  35),  dating  from  ihe  lime  of 
Asur-biini-pal  (668-6a6  B.C. ),  (here  are  seven  portable 
harps,  one  dulcimer,  two  double  flutes,  and  a  drum. 
all  played  by  men,   but   accompanied  by  women  and 

euidcnlly  singing  in  a  very  shrill  lone,  as  she  is  com- 
pressing her  throal  with  ber  band  just  as  Oriental  women 
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band  of  prophets)  and  Is.  6 11  (M  table).      Although  Ihe 
combination  of  Mules  and  strings   is   mentioned   otily 

unusual.  We  must  suppose  thai  nearly  all  the 

performers  in  these  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  representa- 
tions are  singing  and  accompanying  themselves  (except 
of  course  the  flute-playets),  a  fact  which  ihe  artist  did 
nol  represent  except  in  the  ease  ot  one  member  of  the 
Assyrian  full  band.  The  use  of  tr\mipcls  with  other 
instruments  does  not  appear  until  quite  late  (aCh.  inf. 
"y^ij:),  and  then  Ihey  were  employed  only  in  the 


song. 


™,™+  n?       stnimental  musi 


Hebrew  motic. 


..).  1 


d  byjubal 


handle  the  lyre 
and  the  double  flute  (or  pan's-pipe) ;  all  who  played  on 
stringed  and  wind  instruments  (Gen.  4ai).  In  early 
limes  such  instrumental  music  as  there  was — songs 
accompanied  by  the  hand-drum,  flute,  or  simple  form 
of  lyre — was  probably  ptirely  secular,  used  as  it  is  to- 
day among  the  Bedouins  al  pastoral  merry-makings 
(I3en.31>j  Job21«).  The  Hebrew,  like  all  other 
primitive  music,  stood  in  the  closest  relation  to  poetry, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  Che  mention  of  musical  accom- 
paniment to  song  (Ex.  15x1  I  S.  ISb),  It  was  used 
extensively  at  festivities,  but  does  not  escape  the  severe 
condemnation  of  the  prophets  (Am,6j  Is.Sii)-  in 
the  Greek  period  Ihe  popularity  of  secular  music  appears 
to  have  greatly  increased  (licclus.  S24-S).  nor  can  this 
be  unconnecled  with  the  Hellenising  mcnement  among 


Picas 


-Assyiiazi  Orchestra,    Proi 


1  slab  in  Ibc  Briliih  Muki 


do  to-day,  in  order  10  produce  a  high  tremolo.  In 

a  similar  representation  of  an  Egyptian  band,  we  note 
a  large  standing  harp,  a  lyre,  a  lute,  an  oblique  shoulder 
harp,  and  a  double  flule,  all  played  by  women,  and  only 
one  woman  clapping  her  hands  (fig.  a6).  The  Assyrian 
band  is  marching  to  greet  the  victorious  monarch  ;  but 
the  Egyptian  orchestra  is  stationaiy.  These  illus- 


the  Jews.  According  to  Josephus,  however  (Ant. 
XV.  81),  it  was  Herod  the  Great  who  first  introduced 
Grrek  songs  accompanied  by  instruments. 

Of  the  music  in  use  al  Canaaniiish  shrines  we  know 
absolutely  nothing.     Without  some  notion  of  that,  how- 
ever, we  cannot  continue  to  speak  positively  as  to  thai 
used  at  the  Israelitish  sanctuaries.      All  that  Ihe  OT 
gives  us  is  a  few  hints 
respecting   the   use  of 
music  for  religious  pur- 
poses  in  Ihe  prophetic 
5chools(rS.!0s]fl»). 
This  suggests  a  native 


Fig.  16.— An  Egyptiui  Band.  Fi 
trations  show  combinations  of  various  stringed  inslru- 
menis  with  wind  and  percussion  ;  but  in  both  instances 
the  only  wind  instrument  is  the  double  tlute.  Analogous 
to  these  combinations  arc  the  harp,  timbrel,  flute,  and 
lyre  {n/bcl.  li'/i,  hdlU.  and  kinnOr)  at  1  Sam.  IO5  (a 
3=39 


SBOT  (^Dg.)  Ptaina 
ilru-      in  which  Bat^lon 


descriiied.     There  was 
no    doubt    a    peiiod 
1  influence  counted  for  something, 
li  Greek  influence  profoundly  modi- 
em  (see  rsAT.MS  [RoilK],  S  9,  ii.). 
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the  only  music  originally  enjoined  by  the  Hebrew  rilual 
was  the  Wowing  of  trumpets  by  priests  at  the  itew 
moons  (Lev.  23i4  259)  and  at  Teasts ;  but  we  may  be 
sure  tbat  in  the  royal  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem  an  orchestra 
of  instniments  would  not  be  warning.  Whatever  the 
pre-eiilic  musical  system  was,  we  know  that  it  did  nut 
die  out  during  the  exile,  for  we  lind  that  a  number 
of  singers  and  musicians  returned  to  Palestine  with 
Zerubbabel  (Eiraa4i  Neh.744).  We  can  also  easily 
credit  the  statement  that  music  enlivened  the  ceremony 
of  the  laying  of  the  comer-stone  of  the  second  temple, 
and  of  the  conseeraiion  of  the  ciiy  walls  (EiraSio^ 
Neb.  II 91 I217X  )<  and  it  is  doubtless  a  historical  fact 
that  the  rededicalion  of  the  temple  under  Judas  the 
Maccabee  was  celebrated  wilb  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  (i  Mace.  454J- 

In  studying  the  character  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
music  we  are  Limited  to  conjectures  based  on  otir  some- 
n  data  regarding  the  nature 
and  the  use  of  the  instruments  and  of 
e  temple  ritual.  That  music  was  re- 
garded as  a  noble  art  may  be  seen  from  Ecclus. 
44s.  where  the  composition  of  melodies  is  spoken  of 
as  a  high  accomplishment.  Although  the  mu^c  was 
no  doubt  extremely  crude  from  a  modem  occidental 
point  of  view,  it  certainly  had  considerable  eftect  on  the 
hearers  (1S.I616X  aK.Sij).  Most  modem  writers 
on  Ibis  subject  are  liable  to  err  in  one  of  two  directions. 
They  either,  like  many  Jewish  Rabbins,  esalt  the  char- 
acter of  early  musical  art  in  Israel,  or  Ihey  are  too  apt 
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enlal  ti 


iroftt 


day  is  almost  sure  to  undervalue  from  an  artistic  point 
of  view  the  shrill  unison  singing  of  the  Arabs.  The 
probability  is  that  the  Hebrew  music  like  that  of  the 
modern  Arabs  was  rhythmical  rather  than  melodious. 
The  Arab  tunes  consist  generally  of  well  marked  rhyth- 


mical  t 


ays  sung  ai 


'  and  both  the 


1  froi 


3  Ch.  6 13 


This 

mpels  all  played  together  on 
roper  pauses  of  the  song  and  (hat 
ilr  in  unison.  There  can  be  no 
1  well-balanced    oriental   chorus 


mpanied  by  st 


wood-w 


and  percussion,  has  a  powerful  artistic  effect 
European  listener,  provided  that  he  is  sufficiently  un- 
prejudiced to  lay  aside  for  the  moment  his  harmonic 

ing  movement  of  the  shrill  but  rarely  untrue  voices  and 
instruments,  accentuated  by  the  ceaseless  thrum  of  the 
tambourines.  The  character  of  the  melody  itself  be- 
comes quite  secondary  in  such  a  case  and  only  the 
general  effect  is  felt.  The  Hebrew  songs  and  psalms 
must  have  influenced  the  listener  in  much  the  same  way 
as  the  modern  Arab  is  affected  by  his  music. 

Harmony  was  as  unknown  to  the  ancient  Israelites 
and  Greeks  as  it  is  to-day  to  the  Arabs,  Turks,  and 
Persians.  Its  beginnings  are  trace* 
however,  in  melodies  where  (he 
lower  voices  and  strings  dwell  on  the  dominant  or  fifth, 
producing  an  effect  like  the  drone  of  a  bagpipe,  while 
the  higher  parts  render  the  air  with  striking  distinctness 
and  accuracy.  European  harmony  began  about  the 
tenth  century  A.D. 

We  may  suppose  that  the  Israelitish  choirs  sang  and 
played  in  octaves.' as  the  terms  ■j/dwJM  and  t««ftt«A, 
mentioned  already  {%  9).  as  referring  respectively  to 
the  high  and  the  low  piiclicd  inslmments,  would  seem 
to  indicate.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  temple  worship 
the  higher  vocal  parts  were  taken  by  male  talsetios  and 

3S41 


li.  Hatmimy.  ; 
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tenors,  rather  than  by  women,  who  do  not  appear  at  all 
in  the  temple  service.  The  three  daughters  of  Heman 
mentioned  (1  Ch. 25s).  are  not  meant  to  be  included  in 
the  list  of  temple  ministrants  any  more  than  are  the 
singing  women  referred  to  in  Eira26j  (cp  Neh.  7*7 
lEsd.54»).  The  girls  playing  on  tabors  (Ps.68isJ 
figured  simply  in  a  procession.  The  boy  choir  men- 
tioned in  the  Talmud  as  standing  below  the  main  chorus 
is  not  referred  to  in  the  OT. 

In  spite  of  lack  of  harmony,  the  ancient  Hebrew 
singing  was  not  a  mere  monotonotis  cantillation. 
Excellent  effects  could,  no  doubt,  be  produced  by 
means  of  aniiphonal  choruses  which  must  have  been 
used  extensively  both  in  the  secular  and  in  the  religious 
music— thus,  in  secular  music  in  iS.  186^  Ex,  15ii, 
and  dei'otionally  in  the  various  aniiphonal  psalms 
(Pss.20  21  118  136).  The  parallelism  so  common  in 
the  sacred  poeicy  seems  to  point  to  such  antiphonal 
usagev  In  many  cases  the  psalms  were  sung  by  two 
answering  choirs  ;  both  of  which  must  frequently  have 
united,  however,  in  rendering  (he  effective  finale  (cp 
Ps.  121).  Both  the  Assyrians  and  the  Egyptians  prob- 
ably sang  airs  of  all  kinds  in  (his  way. 

The  Christian  hymns  mentioned  in  the  NT  (see 
HvMNs),  which  were  no  doubt  of  Hebrew  origin,  were 
in  all  likelihood  sung  in  the  same  manner  |  Eph.  S 19  Col. 
3.6).  Jn  fact,  we  know'  that  die  early  Christians  had 
an  aniiphonal  system  which  still  survives  in  the  Gregorian 
and  oriental  psalmody.' 

Very  little  can  be  slated  with  certainly  regarding  the 
character  of  the  melodies  themselves,  as  we  have  abso- 
lu(ely  no  specimens  of  (hem.  Unlike 
the laterGreeks, 'the Semi  ' 


I   of  n 


sical  n 


-rebytl 


■ntal  systerrs 

of  this  kind  are  few  of  theni  older  than  (he  seventeenth 
century  of  the  present  era.  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
Hebrews'  scale  or  modes  except  that,  as  staled  before, 

which  was  a  very  ancient  development  in  music.  It 
was  the  basis  of  Terpander's  scale  of  seven  notes,  and 
appears  doubled  at  the  time  of  Aristoxenus,  the  ptipil  of 
Airislolle.  when  a  scale  of  fifteen  tones  was  in  use. 

The  Hebrew  religious  scale  was  probably  diatonic, 
as  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Augustine  both  warned 
the  faithful  to  avoid  (he  heathen  chromatic  s(yle  of 
singing  and  advised  them  to  return  to  the  simple 
psalmody  of  David.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  they 
thought  this  (o  have  been  dia(onic — i./.,  proceeding 
according  (0  the  signature  of  the  prevailing  key.  They 
reasoned,  no  doubt  from  the  accepted  contemporary 
Jewish  usage,  which  was  probably  diatonic.  Clement 
likens  the  style  of  (he  current  Hebrew  music  to  the 
~      -    -     ■     n,,^e  which  Aristotle  snid  was  the  only 


I  style 


The 


Doric  and  (he  Phrygian  were  minor   modes    and   the 
Lydian  was  exactly  equivalent  to  the  modem  major. 

The  most  ancient  connected  specimen  of  music  whkh 
we  have  is  the  famous  Greek  psean  to  Apollo  in  (he 
Phrygian  scale  of  the  Doric  mode,  which  was  discovered 
at  Delphi  in  1S93  by  the  members  of  the  French  school 
of  ArchiEology  at  Athens.''  The  following  few  bars 
may  prove  of  interest,  as  the  hymn,  which  is  in  the 
r^ulation  five-time  peculiar  to  the  pa»n.'  is  undoubtedly 
very  ancient,  although  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
air  is  as  old  as  277  B.C. ,  the  date  of  Lhe  eslablishmenl 
of  (he  So(eria  f«(ival  at  which  it  was  simg.'  The  ode 
was  accompanied  by  (he  fiu(e  and  iilhara. 


1  Plln.  £A!' 


3  Cp  (he  eight  slylu  of  Ainwn 

>  Cp  Rnim  drs  f.lHdci  GrtiBiui.  iSq4,  T  mi 

»  B«ll€lii  ill  cerrtifonJcnct  IltlUnlqvt,  I7s93 
'  i  Bc'rliniT Philslngiukt  WoclunithH/l,  14931. 
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On  the  various  musioil  heading;  in  Ihe  Psalms  (cp 
Q2'2  IGelc.  )>  apparenily  indicating  the  name  of  mdodies 
or  styles  according  (o  which  Ihe  respective  poems  Here 
to  be  sung,  see  ti«  commentaries  [bui  cp  Psalms,  g  a6]. 

The  modern  synagognl  tunes,  although  some  of  thent 
mny  be  ancient,  on  give  us  no  clue  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  original  temple  music.  They  are  regarded  by 
all  trustworthy  authorities  as  a  post-Christian  develop- 
ment. Leyrer  says  of  them  thai  they  are  the  echo  of 
the  spiritual  death  of  the  early  music'  The  following 
specimen  may  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  their  general 
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Finally,  the  cantillatory  modulations  represented  by 
the  accents  are  also  of  late  origin.  Of  these  there  are 
three  distinct  styles  ;  one  for  reading  the  Torah,  one  for 
the  Prophetic  books,  and  one  for  the  Psalms,  Job,  and 
Proverbs.  The  accent-signs  do  not  have  the  value  of 
musical  notes,  but  are  simply  a  mnemonic  rhythmic 
system  intended  to  aid  the  reader  In  remembering 
melodies  which  be  has  already  learned  orally.  These 
chants  have  become  much  changed  in  the  course  of 
time  and  vary  in  diflereni  countries.* 

The  following  worlo  give  Mti  of  lli( 
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(N.Y.  tBSS):  Del.  Ph^iMtfii  u.  Afiiii  (1668);  Pialmm.  ij/K; 
Evi.  Dit  Dkhlird.  AlUn  Bum/tM  1  ^00^.  ;  No*.  HA  1 17D- 
n:  Ph\«a,  Oil  Mtaik  d.  Allen  HiirTut  (1779):  Riehm. 
tf If/I'll,  .018..S,  I"  '0,1.59 ;  Saalwhii.i,  Arch.  d.  HcM-.MnY. 

Winer,  mi.  Kj^l^rl^H.Jc),.it«,jr-:  F.  L.  Cohen,  'Ri« 
and  Dcvclopmc'it  of  Syna.oRue  Music,  ■.4itf&-/n<'i(*  lluttrital 
SiifiiliffK/'a^'-iUSiai.io-tss-  J,  UP. 

HDBICUK.  TO  THE  CHIEF  mjO^ :  «  tit  ri 
tMh;  Aq.  r^w««.v:  Sym.iir.Mwc;  Theod-iiiTifiwl 
Jer.  vklsri  or  pro  vkltria  :  Tg.  HnirS.  'ad  laudandam ' ). 

The  expression  occurs  in  the  headings  of  fifty-five 
psalms,  and  in  the  subscription  of  the  prayer  or  psalm 
olHabakkuk  (Hab.319)-  Tradition  is  divided.  & 
adopts  the  sense  of  ■eternity.' rending  most  probably 
IJn/iai,  rai'y — '■«■.  'with  reference  to  the  period  of  the 


Cp  Dan.  11  ■} 


1  De  Sola,  ni  Aneitnl  Milodia 
ltd.IltlliitnSckri/t 


MUTH-LABEBN 

Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion  adopt  the  sense 
borne  by  ma  in  Mishnic  Hebrew,  Jewish  Aramaic,  and 
Syrlac.  The  Targura  comes  the  nearest  10  the  prevalent 
modem  interpretation,  which  is  Tor  the  precentor,  or 
director  of  music. '  and  is  supported  by  c-mt)c,  n^nassihlm, 
which  clearly  means  •superintendents'  (ep  i  Ch.  23 1), 
3Ch.2i  [z]i7[i8]  Sin,  and,  according  to  most,  by  the 
use  of  the  infinitive  nwS,  PnasiiJi,  in  1  Ch.  1S>i  in  a 
specialised  sense  for  leading  in  the  liturgical  sen'ice  of 
song.  Olshausen,  however,  long  ago  pointed  out  that 
'for  the  precentor' is  a  very  superfluous  direction,  and 
various  attempts  have  consequently  been  made  to  pro- 
vide a  more  satisfactory  eiplanatlon,  based  on  the  view 
that  mt],  niijed^,  had  the  specialised  sense  referred  to, 
Ewald  takes  ro'ita/fiJ^  as  an  abstract  form  meaning 
'performance  with  temple  music'  |so  also  Ges.-Bu.). 
whilst  BDB,  on  Ihe  analogy  of  W.lr/rf,  -m^,  suggests, 
■  Belonging  to  Ihe  Director's  Collection  of  Tsalms.' 
These  explanations  are  based  on  the  MT  of  i  Ch.  ie>i. 

see  Psalms  [EIook],  j  a6  (19),  with  note,  where  the 
subject  Is  discussed  afresh.     Cp  also  Mascmil. 


HDSTABD  (ciN&nc  Mt.  ISjt  17»  Mk.43>  Lk. 
13i9l76t).  Inall  five  passages  Ihe  minuteness  of  the 
seed  is  referred  to,  whilst  in  three  the  seed  is  spoken  of  as 
growing  into  a  herb  large  enough  to  be  called  a  tree  and 
to  have  applied  to  it  an  echo  of  the  phrase  In  Dan.  It' [9] 
'the  birds  of  the  heaven  dwelt  in  the  branches  thereof' 
(cpGiek.  17i]}.  The  former  detail  presents  no  difficulty, 
for  although  there  are  In  fact  several  seeds  smaller  than 
the  mustard,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  smallest,  and  'a 
grain  of  mustard  seed '  was  a  proverbial  expression  for 
a  minute  quantity,  found  both  in  the  Talmud  {r.f..  Btr. 
6t)  and  In  Ihe  Koran  {e.g..  21  iS).  On  the  other  hand, 
that  it  should  be  spoken  of  as  growing  into  a  tree  gives 
rise  to  difficulty,  and  has  led  many  (r.^. .  Koyle)  to  sup- 
pose that  the  reference  is  to  Salvailora  periica.  a  tree 
which  Ihe  Arabs  call  by  the  same  name  as  mtistard 
iiardal).  and  which  Irby  and  Mangles  {Traveb  in 
F.gypl.  io8J  found  growing  on  Ihe  southern  shores  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  This,  however,  is  most  unlikely,  for  J.  ftr^ 
lica  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  Palestine  and  probably 
never  travelled  farther  N.  than  the  Dead  Sea.'  I'be 
mustard  plant,  which  Is  common  throughout  the  country, 
has  often  been  found  growing  to  a  height  of  3  to  13  ft, 
and  greet  numbers  of  small  birds  alight  upon  its  stalks 
in  order  to  pluck  the  seeds  (cp  Futrer.  BL  5iSi ;  Tris- 
tram, A'//fl^73).  An  unlikely  hypothesisisihatadopied 
by  Holtiniann  and  B.  Weiss  that  in  Lk.  the  tra  U 
meant,  whilst  in  Mk.  the  writer  is  rather  thinking  of  the 

The  mustard  plant  common  in  Palestine  is  the  black 
species.  Brasilia  nigra.  Bolss.  N.  M. 

HUTE-L&BBEN,  TO  (]3^  TViubv).  a  ditficult 
phrase  or  note,  occurring  only  in  Ps,  9  title  [i]  (yttEP 
TWN  KPY0IUN  TOY  Y'OY  [BKA,  R  omits  toy  Yiot] 
-  •  ■  NeiNIOTHTOC  T.  Y-C^I-li  '"'  these  renderings 
cp  Alamoth  ;  Hexapl.  ^XmuB  Ben.  Sym.  ncpi  toy 
e&N^TOY  toy  YIOY'  Theod.,  Quint.  Yirep  AKMHC 
TOY  YI-.  ^"-  NSANIKOTHC  T.  Y'J.  '■^'--••i'h,  mD-ilF. 
is  a  corrupt  form  of  'al'Sldmitb  moV'^  (see  AlA- 
MoTh)  :  but  the  meaning  of  Lahbin  (S"  om. ),  if  Ihe 
reading  is  correct,  is  unknown.  Following  the  MT  (for 
the  deilh  of  .  .  .)  the  Targum  refers  it  to  Goliath.  Ihe 
'i7  kabhiaiyim,  01??  s'M,  of  i  S.  17*;  other  Rabbinic 
ttTiters  not  less  improbably  identified  Ihe  name  with  the 
questionable  BKV  {q.v.)  of  I  Ch.  15  iS,  or  with  Nabal 
(Va)  by  metathesis).  Most  modems  (i.g. .  Hitrig,  Hup- 
feld,  Delitisch,  Beer)  suppose  malh  labhht  ipS  mo)  to 
be  the  opening  words  of  an  air,  to  Ihe  melody  of  which 
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MUTILATION 

Uk  psalm  was  lo  be  sung.  The  analogy  of  many 
olher  enigmaiical  insertions,  however,  suggests  a  more 
plausible  Iheory.  One  of  the  guilds  of  singrrs  bore  ihe 
name  Salmah  ;  we  shotild  perhaps  read,  for  pS  mcrSy, 
Kfjv  '»'>,  '  oS  the  sons  of  Salmaih.'  See  Psalus 
(Book),  §  a6  (i,  iS).  t.  k,  c. 

MUTILATION.  See  Cuttings  of  the  Flesh  ; 
alio  Law  and  Justice,  §  ii. 

MTHDDS  {mYn^OcV  A  city  on  the  Carian  coast, 
al  the  extreme  western  end  of  the  Halicarnassian 
peninsula,  N.  of  Ihe  island  of  Cos  ;  only  mentioned  in 
I  Mace  15 13,  as  a  place  in  which  Jews  were  settled 
(139  B.t:.J.  From  early  times  Myndus  possessed  a 
fleet  (Herod,  633  =  aboul  500  B.c.f.  The  town  suffered 
from  the  proximity  of  Haticarnassus.  and  never  became 
imponant — this  is  indicated  by  the  (act  that  its  coinage 
does  not  begin  until  the  second  century  RC.  The 
civilisation  and  importance  of  the  Carian  coast  declined 
throughout  the  Roman  and   Byzantine  periods.      It  is 

AM  113),  a  name  derived  from  the  silver  mines  worked 
in  the  neighbourhood,  both  in  ancient  and  in  medioeval 


in  Jonma!  iff  HiUtn 
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I(TEA(Acts27swYPftfLP.  Blass],  wypo*  [B  Jer. 
Lachm.,  Tisch.,  Treg.,  WH].  and,  accordmg  10  D  ii 
21 1  €IC  naTApi  KM  MYPAJ-  MjTa  (mod.  Dtmire 
from  comipiioo  of  thn  wyp&NJ'  i"  Lycia  stood  on  t 
lofty  hill  at  the  angle  of  the  gorges  of  the  Myrus  a 


,  aim.  fro, 


Lihes 


J,  666). 


Its  port  was  Andriace  at  the  moulh  of  the  river  of  the 
same  name  (mod.  Andraki.  Cp  Appian.  BCiti, 
A^rrXm,  (xinfi^Bdi  'Ktipii*ii,  M  upimii  iwtrdif.  Hit  it 
i\wair  fpfn)(t  toO  XWvoi,  lal  ^i  Miipa  tr^i),  Myra 
was  of  no  special  jniportance  during  the  Greek  period  ; 
but  its  importance  continually  increased  under  the 
Empire  and  through  the  Byzantine  period,  until  at  last 
it  became  Ihe  capital  and  metropolis  of  Lycia  (Hier, 
530) :  Ihe  monastery  of  S.  Nicolas  (bom  at  F^tara. 
bishop  of  Myra  3rd  cent. )  on  Ihe  road  10  Ihe  port  was 
probably  the  cathedral.  This  importance  arose  from 
the  intimate  connection  of  the  town  with  the  maritime 
traffic  which  tleveloped  under  the  Ptolemies  between  the 
cHsIem  .,1igeBn  and  Egypt  (ep  Paton  and  Hicks,  JuicHfi- 
H<mi  of  Cot,  p.  xxxiu  x  'there  must  have  been  daily 
communication  between  Cos  and  Alexandria ' ;  see  also 
Rams.  St.  Paul  Iht  Traviller.  398).  When,  under 
the  Empire,  the  Egyptian  trade,  especially  that  in 
grain,  was  diverted  to  Rome,  this  connection  slitl  con- 
tinued. For  although  Myra  lies  nearly  due  N,  of 
Alexandria,  the  corn-ships,  owing  to  the  westerly  winds 
prevailing  in  ibe  Levant  in  Ihe  summer  months  (Purdy, 
Sailing  Direilions,  197,  1841;  cp  Acts  274).  ran 
straight  across  to  Lycia,  and  thence  to  the  S.  of 
Crete.  Henee  Paul,  on  his  voyage  to  Rome.  '  sailed 
over  the  sea  of  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia'  and  'came'  lo 
Myra '  where  an  Alexandrian  com  ship  {■w'K'Air  'A\i(ar- 
tpair,  V.  b:  cp  v.  38)  was  found,  on  the  point  of  sailing 
for  Italy:'  the  centurion  could  certainly  count  upon 


>  Theformoflhenimeinviteidiscuiuan.  InAi 
'  Uii  Qianr  au>barili«  h;ive  the  fcm.  <ing.  Miipai 
pa^saga  of  Slrabo  (666)  and  Plolemy  (v.  3  6), 
liipa,  do  not  ussLiI  us;  but  we  find  Ihe  plural  fi 
.ii.  lTi3  anil  Plinv  mfsa,:  >iu9  ■«  aiv>  in  ri 
ind  JV^tilix(wbic 
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Gtigr.  af  A/U  434).  TheByisnlineauIhonin  nncral  use  the 
plural  fana—t^.,  Zon.  S  jsj  ind  Milabs  44S  (but  ep  itf.  365, 
7n  Utipf  X  Heik«  we  infer  Ihat  Ihe  proper  form  wiu  ri  Hirpa, 
Ibe  fisninine  form  i  H'vfia  bring  vulgar  bii(  gradually  aSMrrung 
iuelf.  The  Ann  difliculiy  is  found  in  ihe  cum  of  Lysira  (which 
KC.  and  cp  Runs.  SI.  Paul  llit  Tranttltr.  138/X 
*  In  Afieen  daysfion  Cnarei,  marK.  WH  from  West.  IHI  and 


days  from  Sidnn  to  Ihe  Cheledonian  islands  no  1 
>  Cp  the  vovage  of  Vc^pauan  to  Rone  Uos. 
lhalofTitu>('suet.  r-V-iH 


E.  of  Myra. 
/viLS.iaiid 


I   least  sighted. 


2, ,6)  St.. 

The  port  of  Myra  must  have  beei 
and  was  probably  vbiled,  by  the  ship  m  wnicn  t^til 
sailed  to  Palestine  from  Macedonia  (Acts21 1 ;  nole 
the  insertion  in  D,  as  above).  The  imporlanceof  Myra 
lasted  into  the  Middle  Ages,  when  it  is  described  as  Ihe 
■  harbour  of  Ihe  Adriatic'  {partus  Adrialici  maris,  i.e., 
the  Levant).  »l.  Nicolas  usurped  the  place  of  the 
pagan  deity  as  the  patron  of  sailors  in  this  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  :  the  name  of  this  patron  deiiy  in  ancient 
times  is  not  known  (probably  Apollo ;  but  To«r,  in 
Finlay's  /ti'st.  Great,  I114.  suggests  Poseidon). 

The  many  magnificent  rock-tombs  with  sculptures 
and  painting,  the  Imposing  iheaire,  and  Ihe  remains  of 
buildings  near  the  port,  among  them  those  of  a  granary 
built  by  Trajan,  119  A.u.,  bear  witness  10  the  import- 

/"../..•"Frilow,,  A^<^.ll ^/ Dite«-eri"S l^iA,  ^IJ.  M«t 
recent  are  Bfnndorf.  Lykia,  and  Tomaschek'*  'ftiuoriKhe 
Topiigr.  von  Kleiiusien  in  Milleluller'  in  SU'AW,  iB;i. 

W.  J.  w. 

ItTBKH  (-lb  or  -ito.  mSr;  CMYpNft  Ex.30>3  Ps. 

458  [9]  Cant.  36  46it  5i  s  '3*  and  CMYPNINOC  Esth. 
1  OTtnBr  ^"-  "Poxoc  "  kpokinoc  Prov.7.7. 
the  ingredients  in  the  holy  incense,  and  is  often  men- 
tione<l  as  a  valuable  and  choice  perfume.  The  word 
is  generally  identified  with  Arab,  attirr  (Aram,  mord, 
Gk.  fi6ppa.'  .J-ro,  with  the  sense  of  blltemess),  and 
Ihe  substance  meant  taken  lo  be  the  myrrh  of  modem 


rr).     The  b 


■ding  ti 
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ity.  true  Arabian  myrrh  is  Ihe  product,  not  of  Balsamo- 
dendroH  Opebahamum  (which  yields  Imlsam  of  Mecca  ; 
see  Balsam)  but  of  Bahamodendren  Myrrha.  The 
old  view  of  Nees  and  Ehrenberg  is  thus  vindicated. 

At  the  same  time,  it  becotnes  thereby  all  the  more 

probable,  according  to  Schweinfurlh,  that  Mecca  balsnm 

■     Ihe  OT  mer.      • -b'  {mor).  he  argues 

_  ;  always  referred  lo  in  the  sense  of  an 

rf™"     aromatic    liquid    [cp    Balsam],    whilst 

[modem]  myrrh  Is  a  solid  body,  entirely 

medicine,  of  a  disagreeable  odour.'  This  revolutionary 
theory  deserves  serlotM  attention ;  Kautzsch  has  been 
among  the  first  to  profess  his  adhesion  to  it.  '^A'e 
should  not,  of  course,  require  to  suppose  with  Schwein- 
furlh thai  Heb,  mor  is  a  diflerent  loorrf  from  Arab. 
murr  (the  modern  myrrh).  The  two  words  agree 
exactly  in  form,  and  there  are  many  instances  in 
botanical  history  of  a  name  being  transferred  from  one 
plant  or  sulislance  to  another  which  is  dllTerenl'  though 
similar.  Certainly  the  mentions  of  '  flowing  mSr'  (Ex. 
30.3)  and  -liquid  «*-■  (CanLSjij)  favour  the  new 
view,  whilst  the  reference  to  a  '  bundle  (or,  '  bag')  of 
mir'  in  Cant.  I13  {if  Ihe  text  is  correct)  maybe  held  to 
tell  against  it.  'Whalever  the  mor  of  OT  may  have 
been,  the  aitipra  ai  NT  is  most  probably  the  same. 
For  t^,  lilf  (l^en.  3Ti;  43  11),  rendered  'myrrh'  in  EV   bul 

HTBTLE  [CnT),  iadai .■  MYPCINH,  Is.41ig  S5i3; 
Zech.lSio/  Neh.Sist;  in  Zech.  ©  ti^n  Op€WN). 
Branches  of  myrtle  are  included  among  those  of  which 
Ibe  booths  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  were  made  in 
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tbe  time  of  Ezra.  On  (he  olber  hand,  in  Lev.  234a 
(&  passage  of  the  Holiness-Uw^H]),  the  list  of  trees  pre- 
scribed does  not  include  the  myrtle  (see  Tabeknacles, 
gS),  Norcanwesafely  quote  the  original  name  of  Esther 
as  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  myrtie  in  Palestine, 
for  Esther  (at  least  if  the  text  has  not  suffered  change) 


:iited  a 


ajev 


t   Susa 


The  reference  to  the  myrtle  in  Zech.  {i.c.) 
probably  be  abandoned,  hddanlrrs  being  surely  a  mis- 
reading for  hdrim  (see  Copper,  %  5).  In  Is.  41 19  56  ■}. 
the  myrtle  is  mentioned  among  the  choicest  trees  l^  the 
writer  or  writers  of  Is.  40-G5.  It  is  true.  Is.  40-5G  is  a 
late  exilic  work  (expanded  still  later) ;  but  the  relations 
of  the  Israelites  with  neighbouring  peoples  under  the 
later  kings  were  50  close  thai  we  must  not  give  too 
much  vfeight  to  the  silence  of  pre-eiilic  records.  The 
name  HABAKKUK  (f.f.),  some  think,  is  corrupted  from 
a  Babylonian  plant-name,  .ind  we  could  easily  believe 
that  later  kings  of  Judah  Interested  themselves  in  ac- 
climatising foreign  trees  and  shrubs.  The  myrtle  uas 
certainly  not  common  in  Palestine  when  the  Holiness- 
law  was  written,  otherwise  its  branches  would  surely 
have  been  prescribed  for  the  festive  wreath. 

»yn.  orte;/«»)^bndO  wiili  the  Htb^  ^tSjI^myri 

Kem  «o  favour  the  liypothesis  Ihr"  '""" '' 
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Sun- 


lod  :  He  ESTHEIX  i 

for  Ml  ciymologJis]  reuon  (u  if=Ma^^atiiiH)  or  on  mylho- 
^     leal  Drounds  (on.  '  myrtle/ correspondjTiB  to  Daphr     '~  '^ 
Ih  ofApolloJ.    The  conoeclion  proposed  by  ' 


mylh  ofApolloX 


0-in)i^ 


^  it  hardly 
(and  N. 


jn  appellation  (kadiu);  the  J 

Arabic)  word  «rns  dif^ieni,  though  pouibly 

dsd,  wbich,  ACCordLag  [o  Frlnkel  (ijS),  came  into  Arabic  u  a 

The  myrtle  was  sacred  to  Astartc,  and  hence,  also, 
according  to  Winckler  (op.  ell. ).  to  Ramman  or  Tammui, 
whose  sanctuary  near  Antioch  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
Daphne  (o-\^f\.  The  fragrance  of  its  leaves  and 
blossoms  naturally  suggested  consecration  to  Aslarte. 
Not  less  naturally  the  Jewish  authorities  appointed  or 
sanctioned  the  use  of  myrtle  branches  al  the  Feast  of 
Booths  (cp  Tabernacles,  g  7).  Suiia  (3 1)  says  that 
three  myrtle  branches  are  required  for  the  wreath,  and 
the  tradition  is  still  faithfully  preserved  by  tbe  Jews. 

The  myrtle  Is  a  lour  eveceteen  thiub  wiib  dork  and  lomewhat 
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Ihe  valle; 
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t-ery  garden.    1 


dales  of  Gilead(TTis 

MTBIA,  (h  mycia,  Actsl6j/).  An  ill-define 
district  in  the  NW.  corner  of  Asia  Minor.  Th 
1  ai4.  4.i._  difiiculty  of  drawing  a  precise  line  of  d» 
1.  BlttwWOH.  ^^rcation  between  it  and  Phrygia  gav 
rise  to  a  saying  {x-^'  rt  MwiS*  taX  *pU7i3i-  oplo-juiTa 
Strabo.  564,  S7a).  This  was  a  result  of  the  chequere 
history  of  (his  part  of  the  peninsula,  as  Strabo  say 
(565).      The   Phryges   crossed   from   Thrace   by  th 


Hell 
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pushing  Ihe  Phryges  inland  and  settling  among  them 
(ep  Rams.  Hill.  Geog.  AM  146).  The  general  result 
of  the  data  furnished  by  the  geographers  is  thai  Mysia 
lay  surrounded  by  Bithynia,  Phrygia,  and  Lydia,  ex- 
tending both  to  the  Propontis  and  the  ^gean  (cp 
Strabo,  564).  Towards  Bithynia.  the  Mysians  seem  lo 
have  occupied  the  country  as  far  as  Ihe  lake  Ascania, 
whilst  on  the  S.  they  cJitended  to  Ihe  river  Cajcus.  On 
the  W.  lay  the  Troad,  which  was  sometimes  regarded 
as  part   of  Mysia,  and  sometimes  distinguished  from 

/Esepus  (Strabo.  560).     On  the   E.   lay  that   pan  of 

Phrygia  which  was  catted  Phrygia  Efrilttetos.  or  "Ac- 

■  H'ZA-^0jii;butepWi..4^S4ij^ 
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quired  Phrygia,'  a  district  once  largely  Myslan.  but 
taken  from  fiiihynia  by  the  Pergamene  kings  (cp  Rams. 
Hisl.  Geog.  ^.1/145).  The  whole  region  called  Mysia 
was  commonly  regarded  as  falling  into  two  divisions — 
Mysia  Olymf^nS  ( 'OXujinji'ii)  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mt.  Olympus,  and  Mysia  Pergamen£  (Ilrirya^irn))  oa 
the  Caicus  (Sirabo.  566,  571).  Other  parts  of  Mysia 
also  bore  special  names,  ll  will  be  seen  from  this, 
that,  of  the  places  mentioned  in  the  NT,  Assos. 
Adramyttium  and  Troas  were  in  Mysia.  The  name 
Mysia.  having  a  purely  ethnical  significance,  wi^^  not 
adopted  in  Roman  official  usage ;  bui  the  district  was 
part  of  (he  great  province  of  Asia  (cp  btiabo.  699). 
See  Asia,  Lydia. 

The  relation  ol  Mysia  to  Ihe  NT  narrative  is  paren- 
thetical, liut  important.      Paul,  after  a  visitation  of  (he 
founded  on  his  first  journey,  was 


3.  Paul's 


Tliit. 


,dmg 


1  foil 


Ephesus  in  order  to  '  peach  the  word  in 
but  was  forbidden  (o  do  so  (Acts  166).  Turning 
ards,  Paul  and  his  companions  '  when  (hey  were 


:   Mysii 


,    RV; 


t   AV   ■ 


Mysia')  attempted  to  enter  Bithynia  {t.t.,  (he  w 
part  of  the  l4avnice  Bithynia- Pontus,  second  only  iit 
importance  (o  Asia  itself),  but  were  '  forbidden '  to  cross 
ihe  frontier.  Accordingly,  'passing  by  Mysia'  (11,  B 
EV)  they  -canje  down  to  Troas.' 

Two  questions  arise: — (i. )  The  meaning  of  (he  ex- 
pression KoTtk  tV  MiKFio*,  (ii.)  the  meaning  of  the 
expression  npcXSirrci  rjjr  Mvtfiiu'. 

i.  The  use  of  (he  preposition  noni  in  NT  Greek 
requires  elucidation.'  Here  we  must  acquiesce  in  the 
explanation  given  by  Ramsay  {Chunk  in  R.  £mp.>^ 
75,  n, ) — 'when  they  reached  such  a  point  (hat  a  hne 
drawn  across  the  country  al  right  angles  to  the  general 
line  of  Iheir  route  would  touch  Mvsia,'  i.r..  when  Ihey 
were  in  the  ialiludi  at  Mysia.  which  lay  to  Ihe  left  (For 
this  sense  of  (aril,  cp  Herod.176,  Thiic.  S65104.  Acts 
27;,  taTi  Hiv  KrlJor).  Paul  must  have  diverged 
from  the  road  lo  Ephesus  either  at  Iconium  or  at 
Antioch,  and  travelled  northwards  along  the  direct 
road  to  Bithynia  through  Nakoteia  and  Dorylxum 
{Stidi  GAati  and  Eiii-Shelir).^  Why  Paul  went 
northwards  is  not  explained ;  nor  can  explanation  be 
wrested  from  Ihe  text,  as  it  is  clear  that  Ihe  resolve  lo 
enter  Bithynia  was  not  formed  sniil  llu  foini  indicattd 
bylie-uiordsKari.Titt'yixviiunoasrtackediaxGM.n-HA, 
9  7  [also  S  u]).  This  point  was  probably  Doiylxiun, 
which  lay  only  about  30  m.  S.  of  the  froniier.  Mysia, 
as  ordinarily  understood,  lay  then  so  far    away  to  the 

When,  however,  we  remember  that  Doryl:eum  lay  in 
the  heart  of  the  region  called  Epiktetos,*  which  was  at 
one  time,  and  by  some  writers,  reckoned  part  of  Mysia 
(cp  HGAM.  146).  it  is  Doi  difficult  to  understand  how 
Lk.  may  have  been  actually  under  a  slight  misappre- 
hension as  to  Ihe  extent  of  Mysia 

ii.  When,  ai  Doryheum,  it  was  found  thai  there  could 
be  no  further  progress  northwards,  Paul  turned  west- 
wards. Whether  he  traversed  (he  valley  of  the  Rhyn- 
dacus  (Edrtaoi  Chai).  or  took  some  more  direct  route, 
he  could  not  reach  Troas  without  going  through  some 
part  of  Mysia  Hence  napfXSitTtt  tV  JAvviar  cannot 
be  translated  '  passing  without  entering,'  or  '  passing 
along  the  edge  of  Mysia.'  The  sense  here  must  be 
■neglecting'  (in  obedience  to  ihe  general  prohibition  to 
•preach'  in  Asia  off.  6).    The  western  ten  has  Sw\ei>mt. 

>  Cp  Ihe  difficulty  of  Interpreiing  the  e.piession  u»  ^^ 
icai  nari  x^>  in  Ac»  27  i>.     See  PheMCE. 

>  ll  ii  possible,  as  Ramsiy  (:•/.  ci'.  76  n.)  uyi,  that  Paul  look 

ihai™K,^w^ld'be  Ihe  p«nla? second  dW^^nce. 

'  Phryeia  Epiktetos  contained  tbe  six  cities.  Midieum,  Dory- 
teum,  Cotycum,  NaVoleia,  Aiiani.  and  Cadi  (Sniibo  J76), 

*  Nevertheleis,  il  wouU  ovetlbrow  Ihe  canon  which  tUnuay 
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\e  occurrence  of  Stri\Bor  .  .  .  iXSirrti  in  Ihe  lileral 
sense  a  a  sljrlUiic  defect.  And  this  crilicism  applies  in 
a  special  d^ree  lo  this  entire  passage. ' 

Ruiuay  inenlioni  a  Iradilion  that,  on  this  joumey^  Paul 

ipriiv"  ™i  <li^  "^^  ^sepLis  Aixl  founded  ■  chapel  in  Ihe  ntigh< 
boutbood  (5/.  Paul  llu  Ttavrllf,  t9J  :  Eif.  r,  189S,  p.  ,»;>- 
Thi.  unci  other  niniilar  Iradi.ions  may  well  pre«rvt  an  «ho  of 
the  Iiuib,  for  Ihe  ruule  down  Ihe  Khyndacm  and  along  the 

ehoKQ,  and  Ihii  would  lake  Paul  thiough  Anemiea.  Although 
preAchmg  in  A»ia  waa  forbidi^ 


P^Jhiri 
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a  large  ical!.  not  tc 

made  The  chanoe  10  i\9kt6rTw%  if 

4  of  ihuigi  (cp  the  aue  o 


le  raligiOL 
\,  perhaps  tl 


lifeoftheB 


chara. 
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1    ii.  «i    feature  *os  t*"*  ardour  of  its  craving  after 
1.  UfliwrW.  ,he  mysterious.      Conscious  weakness  and 
failure  of  self-reliance  were  betrayed  in  the  comfortless 
gloom  that  followed  every  attempt  to  peer  beyi 
'  )wly  round  of  everyday  life.    The  qm 


4  and  whilher  il 


IS  whence  lil 


d  of  b 


able  ' 


answers,  eacb  for  himself  by  bis  own  unaided  thought 
Resort  was,  accordingly,  had  to  the  mysteries — those 
secret  cults,  some  of  them  of  hoary  anliquity.  others  as 
recent  as  Christianily  itself,  in  whicb,  with  a.  lavish 
empioymeni  of  symbolism,  the  candidate  for  initiation 
received  the  desired  inslruclion  from  the  duly  conse- 
crated priest  (hicrophant),  and  was  provided 


nenlol 


:oIhe 


s  hardly  a  deity  in 
whose  service  some  subsidiary  cult  of  this  sort  did  not 
arise  ;  a  cult  in  which  the  chosen  ones_-for  admission 
was  not  a  matter  of  course — strictly  marked  off  from 
outsiders,  and,  keeping  scrupulously  secret  the  know- 
ledge imparled  at  initiation,  in  SjHte  of  many  follies  and 
excesses,  preserved  a  certain  vitality  for  the  pagan 
religion.  These  guilds  were  themselves  called  mysteries; 
so  also  were  the  secret  doctrines  imparted  within  them  ; 
finally,  and  above  all,  Ihe  methods  of  symbolism  and 
allegory,  by  means  of  which  philosophical  or  religious 
and  ethical  instruction  was  obtained  from  the  old  myth- 
ologies. 10  meel  the  wants  of  a  neu'  age,  went  by  this 

The  Wisdom  of  Solomon  shows  its  author  10  have 
been  acquainted  with  this  Greek  institution;  in  141513 
a.  jMriih  ''^P  '^'*  ""  ""8'"  "'  "«  mysteries  is 
"."■T"*™  euhemerislically  explained,  but  the  eiisl- 
*"*"*  ence  of  the  inner  mystery  is  not  al  all 
denied  :  in  2«  allusion  is  made  to  Ihe  mysteries  of  Cod. 
and  in  S4  wisdom  is  spoken  of  as  'one  initialed  (^Arrii) 
into  Ihe  knowledge  of  God.'  In  marked  conlrasl.  how- 
ever, with  Ihe  heathen  mysteriosophists.  wisdom  de- 
clares to  her  hearers  (6jj).  who  are  by  no  means  to  be 
regarded  as  a  community  of  mystEe.  that  she  will 
not  hide  mysteries  from  Ihem,  but  will  set  forth  in  clear 
light  a  full  knowledge  of  Ihe  truth.  In  a.  number  of 
passages  in  the  LXX  the  word  mystery  is  used  in  the 
colourless  sense  of  a  secret  idea  or  plan  {t.g.,  in 
aMacc.lSii);  but  not  only  do  we  find  3Macc.23o 
speaking  of  one  who  has  been  duly  consecrated  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  prescribed  ritual,  but  also  in  Dan. 
2iif.  i7-ja46  (the  last  passage  onlyinTheod.)  the  Greek 
translation  is  obviimsly  influenced  by  the  religious 
phraseology  of  the  same  heathen  circles,  when  it  speaks 

would  eitabliih— thai  the  veib  JuAfciv  \'Mi  the  accusative  of 
the  counlrr  ligniliH  '  to  nuke  a  mis^iona^  lour ' ;  for  here  (hia 
■cnK  wouid  be  impo«»ible,  in  the  lace  of  the  prohibition  of  f.  6. 
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of  Nebuchadreiiar's  vision  as  a  '  mystery '  which  is  '  re- 
vealed' lo  Daniel  by  Ihe  Uod  of  heaven,  lo  whom 
alone  Ibis  prerogative  belongs.  The  dream  as  such  is 
not  railed  a  mystery;  it  is  a  mystery  because  it  contains 
a  series  of  symbols  which  yield  up  their  deeper  meaning 
to  inlerprelaiion  and  the  allegorical  method.  Among 
Jewish  wrilers  the  great  master  in  ihe  art  of  allegorising, 
so  as  to  extract  unsuspected  meanings  from  the  letter  of 
Scripture,  is  Philo. 
When,  jbr  (xam^c,  in  Di  flunfi.  11^,  or  in  Dr  Sacrif. 


Gen.  4 1  1S&,  h< 


,  liJi.  iie  ; 


,hmg  ei 


.       .  Ihe  fact.     He  even  openly 

thai  what  be  ii  revealing  be  kepi  seciel  from  all  the 
pToiane  l/>f  CArrv^^  lA  ihou^h.  wbeii  be  baa  occasion  to  dwell 
on  Ibeconliasi  between  Mosaiim  and  heathen  piely(i'tru:/iiii. 
iffi"'- 1-^)1  he  can  allow  hlnmelf  to  repudiate  entirely  all  secret 

Christianity,  in  like  f — •w,  did  not  simply  repudiate 
Ihe  influence  of  this  ,.-~. ailing  tendency  of  the  age. 
*    rn.^.t(..     When  Ihe  synoplists  (Ml.  13.1  Mk.4.i 

3.  ChriltUn.  Lk  8.0)  sp«k  of  Ihe  mysteries,  or  Ihe 
mystery,  of  Ihe  kingdom,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  given 
to  some  but  withheld  from  others  (see  Gnosis),  and 

reveal,  and  in  other  cases  to  conceal  still  further,  what 
had  hitherto  been  hidden,  they  can  hardly  be  taken  as 
exactly  reflecting  the  mind  of  Jesus  on  the  matter,  but 
must  be  regarded  rather  as  giving  involuntary  and  un- 
conscious eipression  to  their  own  feeling  on  finding 
themselves  chosen  for  the  honour  of  initiation.  Perhaps 
the  writer  of  iTim.  S^i^  gives  quite  unconscious  expres- 
sion to  the  same  feeling  when  he  speaks  of  Christ  as 
the  mystery  of  godliness,  or  inslead  of  Ihe  faith  speaks 
of  Ihe  mystery  of  the  failh.  As  for  the  Apocalypse,  il 
is  almosi  entirely  made  up  of  mysteries,  and  il  is  sur- 
prising to  find  it  only  once  (IO7)  calling  alienlion  to  a 
fulfilment  of  the  mystery  of  God. 

Tbe  usage  in  1 » IT  s  7,  wbere  the  word  mystery  is  employed 

uilet|ne<ai'("<,  comes  near  Eph.  h  31.  wheir  Cm.  S  94  is  oiled  a 

a  man  and  hii  wifc,  but  allegurically  of  Chiiu  and  Ifae  Church. 

Most  interesting  of  all  is  the  altitude  of  Paul.     In 

9Thess.27,  indeed,  when  he  speaks  of  the  mystery  of 

4.  PanL    '™<1'''')'  *"■  lawlessness  as  already  at  work, 

but  still  restrained  by  one  thai  restrains 
(i  KoWxa*:  Antichrist,  g  7),  'mystery'  is  used 
merely  as  a  synonym  for  something  still  hidden  and 
invisible  as  against  the  manifestation  shortly  lo  occur. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  in  iCor.  ISji  he  inlro- 
duces  a  piece  of  his  characleristic  gnosis  concerning 
Ihe  last  day  with  the  words.  '  behold.  I  tell  you 
a  mystery,'  one  feels  Ihat  here  he  is  a  mysiagogue 
speaking  to  a  circle  of  mystx ;  and  in  ihe  many  pas- 
s^es  where  he  introduces  the  idea  of  'a  mystery'  in 

tion  of  his  l.inguage  from  the  mysteries  so  eagerly 
resorted  to  by  the  heathen  who  were  seeking  salva- 
tion can  hardly  be  mistaken.  He  who  in  the  spirit 
speaks  wiih  longues  (i  Cor.  1 4  a)  utters  mysienes  ;  in 
iCor.  13j  'all  mysteries  and  all  knowledge'  (gnosisj 
sum  up  the  highest  conceivable  attainment  of  human 
learning — it  is  precisely  what  is  hidden  from  others  that 
is  known  to  the  true  gnostic  ;  and  in  i  Cor.  4  ■  Paul 
claims  10  be  recognised  by  all,  not  only  as  a  servant  of 
Christ,  but  also  as  a  steward  of  Ihe  mysteries  of  God. 
It  docs  riot  ^gnify  Ihat  elsewhere  he  always  speaks  in 
Ihe  singular  of /*«  mystery  of  God  or  ol  Christ  or  of  the 
gospel — in  some  cases  even  without  Ihe  added  genitive 
—as,  for  example,  in  Col.  2 1  4  )  1 16  I':ph.  6 19  3  4  9  Rom. 
Ifias  ;  in  all  cases  he  intends  the  saving  purpose  of  God 
whereby  in  Ihe  fulness  of  the  times  redemption  is  offered 
lo  all  men,  Jesvs  and  Gentiles  alike,  in  Jesus  Christ — 
Ihe  single  plan  of  salvation,  which,  however,  is  carried 
out  in  a  multiplicity  of  saving  deeds.  This  purpose  of 
3'S» 
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salvation  not  only  remained  a  secret  hidden  throughout 
IheagL-9  before  Ihe  life  and  denihofCtitisl  (Rom.  I615). 
it  remains  so  for  unbelievers  lo  this  day ;  and  many 
details  connected  with  it.  such  as  the  problem  of  the 
hardening  of  Israel,  are  hidden  even  from  believers  for 
the  most  part  (Rom.  11 .5) :  lie  who  by  the  spirit  of  God 
has  become  acquainied  wiih  Ihem  must  exercise  prudence 
in  communicalini;  the  gnosis  Ihus  gained :  he  must 
imparl  it  only  10  such  as  are  '  perfecl '  (i  Cor.  26/!),  lo 
those  who  from  being  babes  in  Christ  have  grown  up 
to  be  veritably  spiritual  men  (3i),  and  instead  of  milk 
can  endure  strong  food  (3i :  see  GNUSIS). 
Ughtfool  I  justly  obKTVH  that  the  aponic  has  boTrovn)  from 

*  mysEvry '  (jAwaTmoiorX  but  ^»  '  perfecl '  (WA* ■«,  Col- 1  7a), 
'initruclnl'UHiv«u,  I%iL4i2),  -^aLed' (i4p>y.';'>«u,  Eph. 
1 13):  Ihe  Tthrcaca  could  be  mulliplied.  and  ai  lea«  one  ei- 

fil^^lr^m  r|i«  •rtt^rt,'  iyinj.-)  of  1  ^.  1 1 1.  It  does  nor 
teem,  however,  [□  ihe  present  wnter  ihal  in  making  use  of  these 
liBurei  l^uil  is  dclibenucly  uiuring  a  paradox,  in  so  (at  44  what 
ctsflwhen  was  cillcd  a  mystery  was  Lcpi  closely  confined  to  a 
lumnv  circle,  whilst  the  ChtiBlun  mysleries  are  frttly  imponed 
to  all.  Tnic,  Paal  bad  the  desire  to  brine  the  gospel  to  all, 
■nd  that  no  OIK  should  be  left  ouiside  in  the  darkness;  but  for 
Ibe  terrible  cbasn  between  hit  itieal  and  Ihe  reality  be  consoles 
himivlf  like  Philo  with  the  loOy  feeling  of  brlo«ing  to  a  com- 
jniiniiy,>aiaU,  indeed,  but  possessed  oTunuilerable  secret^:  and 
-    he  jiHiii  a  gnostic,  though  confesMng  the  imperfection 


by  Ibe  current  tendencies  of  his  ti 


Ihe  truths  of  the  gospel. 

The  words,  so  free  from  paradox,  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria  ( /'/Wnr/i/. ,  %  lao).  on  the  irue  holy  mysleries. 
are  conceived  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  Paul.  The 
mysteries  are  not  themselves  (be  last  word,  the  thing 
which  permanently  remains  ;  but  il  is  only  through 
(he  mysteries,  and  through  knowledge  of  them,  that 
entrance  can  be  gained  into  the  eternal  lighL 

At  a  later  dale  the  Siicramenis  of  the  Church,  especi- 
ally Baptism  and  ihe  Lord's  Supper,  cime  to  be  torn- 
■  I  .»«.  pared  to  the  ancient  mysteries,  and,  indeed, 
8.  L»t«.  f^  ^^  ^^^^^  ultimately  can.e  to  be 
applied  exelusiwly  lo  these  ;  but  not  a  trace  of  this  is  to 
be  found  in  the  NT.  The  apostle  who  in  i  Cor.  1  njf. 
so  eagerly  and  joyously  afHrmed  Ihat  Christ  had  sent 
him  not  to  lapiiie.  but  to  preach  the  Gospel,  certainly 
did  nothing  to  promote  any  tendency  lhat  may  have 
existed  in  his  day  to  regard  the  sacramental  acts  of  the 

initiation  observed  in  heathen  mysteries  ;  with  him  acts 
of  worship  are  never  mysleries. 

See  G.  Wobbermin,  Rriietensgeich-  StmlitH  ,  .  .  tur  Frag* 
dtr  BrtMuttune  dtt  Unkriiimknmi  dortk  dai  aniAc 
MjUttifiwitn.  1S961  and  fur  th*  mysitiiH  in  general,  Me 
Rtville,  La  Ril.  H  RoKi  toMt  Iti  SA-tyii.  1836,  S  7  ;  Cheetham, 
Tlu  Mytliria,  Pagan  and  Ckriiliim,  1897.  a,  J, 

mrriLENE.     in  NT  spelled  Mitvlene  {q.f.). 
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NAA]E(Dp^  'pleasant-?  noom  [BL],  naam  [A]), 
a  son  of  Caleb  and  brother  of  n^dil'W — '■«..  Siiom-, 
Jerahmeel  (o  and  B  confounded},  I  Ch.  4i5t.  In  i  Ch. 
4  iq  we  meet  with  Naham.  and  in  Gen.  36  ij  with  Nahalh  : 

Naaman  i,,  end.  T,  K,  c, 

NAAHAH  (npV}.  'pleasant.'  %  67). 
ofl^mech.  Gen.  4i3(i-0f|«i[AE].  -wwCM 
Noema.  cod.  Am.  Notmma).  See  CAINITES.  9  9,  n.  4, 
bill  ol>serve  lhat  if  '  Lamech  '  is  really  a  mutilated  form 
of  '  Jer.-ihmeei , '  '  Naamah  '  is  probably  a  clan-name  (cp 
Naahak  ii. ). 

a.  An  Ammoniless,  mother  of  Rchoboam,  i  K.  14  »i  ji 
{>«H.XaA  [B],  »ao*io  [A],  »ao«  [L].  Naama;  in  Sji 
«!"-  omits  clause},  a  Ch.  12 13  [poomui  {BA].  roa^a  [L] : 
Naama).  It  is  questioned  whether  '  Ammonitess '  is  not 
due  10  a  scribe's  error ;  Naamah  may  have  been  Ihe  true 
leoFthe  'Shunammile  '  (i  K.l}).     See  Rekouoam. 


.  Daughter 


KAAMAH  [rytppi).  a  lo«vn  in  the  lowland  of  Judah, 
Josh.  154.  {k4,m>  (BJ.  ru^  [.A],  ro^  [L]).  «" 
suggests  Na^iman,  and  this  we  might  identify  with 
N|u)iiiana  or  with  NSmina  in  the  name-list  of  Tholmes 
111.  (nos.  B3/;  RP^.l^g),  which  Maspero  and 
Tomkins  connect  with  Wr  Na'aman  and'ArSk  Na'am.ln 
respectively.  The  place  was  certainly  in  SW.  Pales- 
line,  and  near  Makkkuak  {g.v. ).  Warten  {PEF2Aoi) 
thinks  uf  Nii'nneh,  5  m.  NIL  of  el-Mughar  ;  but  the 
resemblance  of  the  names  is  slight.  T.  k.  c. 

HAAHAN  (Ipri,  ■  pleasant,'  9  67.  perhaps  derix'ed 
from  a  divine  name,  see  Acms;  Cen.48ii  «.«..- lAl  ^pffl- 
l/J|.    Wf.       "'      •■     -       ■     ■ 


'  IFI-I 


ulBA),  n 


iCh.B, 


"■ILUlbef 


i-  (AI,    , 


H  ILl;  ■ 


isMkUdlM,  1 


San.  ■Bp).Nu.afl40,w»^ii»[»].|B«m«.!nf.  A 
mite  chii,  'son'  of  lleniomin  in  I'.en.  Mit  jM 
BoTiiainin  in  Nu.2H«of«]   iCh.S*.  ™d  in 


N  [B.A],  NCCM.  tL]).  general  of  the  king 


af  Syria,  miraculously  healed  by  Elisha  of  his  leprosy, 
a  K.  5  (see  Leprosy).  We  hear  of  his  successes  as 
'   '      '  It  troops  (p.  1) ;  of  his  easily  ruffled 


■■/); 


s  defen 


Hinsel  e' 


IBS  (v.  13/.) ;  of  his  gtalitude 
10  Elisha  (i«,  1513);  and  of  his  new-born  conviction 
lhat  there  was  no  god  worthy  of  Ihe  name  in  all  Ihe 
world  but  Yahwe  {v.  tj).  Being  compelled  officially  to 
visit  Ihe  temple  of  RlMMON  (;.7'.),  and  thereto  prostrate 
himself,  he  asks  indulgence  of  Yahwe*s  prophet.  His 
private  worship  shall  be  reserved  for  Yahwi,  and  since 
Vahw^  is  specially  the  god  of  Canaan,  he  begs  that  he 
may  lake  home  two  mules'  burden  of  earlh.  that  he 
may  ofler  sacrifices  lo  Yahwi  on  Canaanitish  soil. 
Elisha,  with  his  'Go  in  peace.'  implicitly  grants  his 
request,  and,  according  lo  EV,  '  he  departed  from  him 
(Elisha)  a  little  way'  (f,  19).  This,  however,  is  a  poor 
close  of  the  section.  The  leil  is  corrupt  (cp  Klo.), 
and  the  right  reading  seems  to  be  ■  wilh  a  possession 
of  Israelilish  earth.'  That  Naanian  journeyed  home 
wilh  his  mules'  burden^,  Ihe  narraloc  certainly  meant 
lo  say. 

The  supposed  wurd  rns^  i>  really  non.exislent  (on  Gen.  35  iS 
4^7,  see  k^CHRi.X  «»  tfproduccs  it  as  itfifOt:  Sl  as 
vaA>a«a :  B*  bas,  in  o.  tg.  nax  air^AMp  m"  avisv  en  t«  >{< 
'linwirA.^  The  latter  reading  L-annui  f-c  entirely  right  :bul '  land 

we  uke  10  be  ^irxr\  pN  nlrwa  uwQ  i^  Klo.,  less  probably, 
V  puD  1:3  WKO  iS*!,  'and  he  eanied  away  from  him  about 
a  "  cor  "  of  (lit.  out  op  the  earth  of  Israel.-    It  is  nut  surpriung 


KAAMATHITECript^},  Job2uetc     SeeZoPHAR. 
HAAHITE  C^P;).  Nu.  2640.     See  Naaman.  i. 
HAA&&H  {frp3.   cp  Maamath   in  S.   Judah   or 

NAAHATH?NO0pft[A],NOep.(L],  ft40ift[B-Withrf(o 


»-]),iand  Helah.  1 


/t}.      On  I 


of  Tt'koa  (cp  also  Cuz),  appar- 
«o  Judrean  clan-divisions  ( 1  CTi.  4  J 
of  their  '  children '  (which  in  soaw 
less  likely  that  ov^  represen 


Uiinr-s 

Ik  end  of 
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caseshaveafBnidesvfilhS.  Judiean  names),  see  EtHNAN, 
Zeheth.  Haahasktari.  and  cp  Tekoa. 

HAABAH  [Try}}),  Josh.  167   RV,   AV   Naarath 

HAAEAICT??.!??:  rather  "^J,  -mylad' [NOId.]; 
™^M<  [B«),  nHpa  [Al,  HOW  [LD,  oneof  David'i  'ihiny-d  Ch. 
njj).«.PAA.w. 

lIAAitAH(l"^3),  iCh.7a8.     See  Naakath,  end. 

HAAEATH.RVNAARAH(nflT(f3.  i".^.,  loNaarah,' 
mrJ),  a  poinl  on  the  boundary  between  EPHRAIM 
[•/:'■,  §  11]  and  Manasseh ;  Josh.  I87  (d,l  l(ti)M&r 
*YTU>N  [B).  '.<..  IJ'riTJfa,  interpreted  like  ri'l^i:?  [cp, 
e.g..iCb.7M]:  NAAp&e*  K&r  &i  K(oM&1  *YTWN[A]. 
Al  K.  AY-  X*!  «'C  ftNAp&e*  [L].  j'fl/rort  and  /u/.ir 
[Pesh.J).  Identified  by  Jet.  and  Eus.  wiih  the  Naoralh 
or  Moopo*  of  their  day  (=lhe  Neara  of  Jos.  .■(»*.  xvii. 
13  ■;  cp  Jb!HiCKO,  S  7).  a  village  within  5  m.  of  Jeridio 
(Oa"283ii  M2ii)-  pefhaps  the  Kh.  il-AuJ/k.  6  m.  N. 
of  Jericho  in  the  plain.  So  Conder,  PEF.  Jan.  1877. 
p.  27.  Gu*rin,  however  (Sam.  \mf.).  places  it  by  the 
'Ai«  Sdmith  in  the  W.  el-'AuJeh,  about  7  m.  NW.  of 
Jericho,  where  there  are  ancient  remains  and  con- 
siderable  traces  of  water-works.  In  i  Ch.  7  =8  Ihe  name 
appears  as  H«»nai  (raopro*  [B],  Htapar  [A],  •■oopo*  [L], 
Pcsh.  om.).  CpNeub,  Giogr.  163. 
HAASHON  (I^eirUf.  Ex.fiaj  AV,  RV  Nahshoh. 


HAATHnS,  one  of  the  sons  of  Addi  (q.v. )  in  i  Esd, 

B3.(A*eoc[B],  N&4e.[A],eiNAOrciilA[7L]).     The 

name  is  perhaps  a  transposed  form  of  AdnafEiralOji). 

MABAL  I*??] ;   naB*A).   '  a  tnan  in  Maon.  whose 

business  was  in  Carniel,'  rich  in  sheep  and  goats,  the 

.   „^ ,     first  husband  of  Abigail  (iS.  25  3^).    'As 

1  MM  '■'*  ™™=  **■  ^  "  **''  ^'^  Abigail,  play. 
18.30.  jug  jjp^u  i^ij  name,  which  might  mean 
■fool'  (N'AMts,  9  67)  or  perhaps  rather  'shamelessly 
immoral '  (li  V^a"  tr'ti.  f.  "s  :  ep  Beual,  Fool).  The 
n'idld  (nSai),  or  'shameless  impropriety.'  ascribed  10 
Nabal  (v.  is),  consisted  in  his  ejidusion  of  David  and 
David's  men,  who  had  conferred  benefits  on  Nabal, 
from  the  Iraditionolly  binding  hospitalities  of  Ihe  sheep- 
shearing,  as  if  they  were  outlaws,  men  deprived  of  Ihe 
protection  oftheirclass.  worse  off  even  than  '  sojourners. ' 
David  on  his  side  had  claimed  (nol  improbably)  to  be 
Nabal's  'brother'  (i'.6.  reading  -fiKS,  with  We..  Dr., 
Bu. ;  cp  Vg.,  Klo.) ;  both,  in  fact,  it  is  possible,  were 

The  slory  of  Nabal  is  graphically  lold  ;  but  it  is  nol 
on  that  account  to  be  accepted  as  literally  true. 

W.rnningnmfullyihepiciuit  of  Ihe  belter  side  of  u  free- 
bonier'!,  lUe.  ind  of  the  debcBK,  tactful  churaclet  of  a  Hebrew 
womin  of  Ibe  hi|(b*r  duo.  Tbe  '  tan  of  Belial.'  however,  who 
k  to  ilalail  thai  hi>  own  people  scarcely  dare  10  speak  lo  bim. 
■nl  wboluddia  feui  'Hke  ihe  feast  c^ a  king.'  at  which, he 

igsUiM'hin.'ai!^  who  liec'onet '  lUTe  a  sione '  when  he  hots  ol 
Ihe  danger  which  hn  wife  has  eurinaunied  lor  him,  till,  ten  daji 
after,  a  divine  stroke  falls  u^on  him,  qnd  he  die*,  is  a  masterpiece 
of  Otientol  romance,  in  which  it  is  not  impc^lble  that  there  are 
some  (^uret  ultiiHtelJ  deiived  from  primitive  mylholog]'  (see 

This,  hcwever,  may  be  historical — that  David  obtained 
the  territory  of  a  rich  mnn  of  Maon  (doubtless  tlie  chief 
of  the  tribe  [>»"]  dwelling  there)  by  marrying  his  wife, 
nnd  so  himself  became  a  povrerful  chief.  See  ABIGAIL, 
IsHAfX,  %  .4. 

Thus  the  political  meaning  of  the  legend  of  Nabal  is 


In  iCh.Jw  Maon  (Nab 


NABAT.«!ANS 

sufficiently  clear.  To  explain  how  David  effected  this 
ni  aster -stroke  of  policy,  tradition  (accord- 
';?^  ing  to  W\.  GI-l,iT  ff.).  m  producing  a 
Of  l^end.  jgg^ij  borrowed  from  the  famous  myth  of 
Ihe  dnmken  giant  of  the  sky,  whom  the  Greeks  called 
Obion  and  the  Hebrews  Kesil.  The  chief  or  sheikh  is 
called  Nabal  (-fool'),  which  is  a  paraphrase  of  Kesll. 
The  tribe  over  which  he  ruled  was  probably,  thinks 
Winckler.  called  Habal  =  Abel,  the  brother  of  liain  (i.e. 
the  Kenitesl.     The  theory  is  brilliant.  We  may 

do  well  lo  admit  that  some  current  folk-story  was  prob- 
ably attached  to  Ihe  person  of  the  sheikh ;  but  since 
«.iA<V  C^si)  and  *'(//  (Vos)  are  hardly  quite  synonymous, 
betler  to  look  for  another  explnn"' '  '  "-'-'  ' 


alion  of  '  Nabal.' 


with  analogy  to 


.uppose  If 


.'Nabal' 


been  (humorouslv)  substituted  for  'Nadab'  which 
occurs  as  a  Calebile  name  in  i  Ch.  2iB  30,  close  to 
'  Abihail.'  It  is  probable  that  Abigail  in  the  story  of 
Nabal  should  rather  be  Abihail,  and  that  Ihe  tribes 
(/rit«j)   of    Nadab   and    Abihail    were  united    (hence 

■  Nabal ' i.t. ,  Nadab— is  called  the  husband  of  Abigail 

—i.e.,  Abihail).  And  plausible  as  it  is  to  explain  '3^3 
in  iS.2S}iKr.)as  'Calebite,'  it  is  a  little  more  prob- 
able that  ■3'?3  is  miswritten  for  W-M.  and  thai  in  the 
original  story  ihe  passage  ran  thus,  '  Now  tbe  name  of 
the  man  was  Nadab.  and  be  K'as  chief  (ib)  of  Abihail.' 
For  the  convenience  of  the  legend  Abihail  (Abigail)  was 
transferred,  we  must  suppose,  to  the  sheikh's  wife-  The 
humour  of  Nabal's  name  now  becomes  siill  more  mani. 
fest.  Nol  'liberal'  (Nadab)  nor  Abihail  (popularly 
explained,    'strong   father?'),    bul    Nabal    ('reckless. 


It'). 


■egud  to  the  jo^alled  gloss  in  1  S.  SSj,  it  mav 

a  Caltbilf '  (-^Sd  Kl.m),  ij  someiimej  Hipporied  by  a  lef- 
jS.Ba,  'Am  I  a  dogs  head,'  which  is  Ihotighi  10  ; 
David's  Calebiie  origin  and  10  the  violent,  inlraciable  1 
of  Ihe  CalebiKS  (sncTi  at  NabdX     Thu  IS  aliogelhei  a 

the  violence  of  Nabal  by  hU  being  of  Ihc  dog  tribe  (cp  ■ 

k.^p.  .v«.4.);  ---  '•-■-  '-"•-    '^"-  — 


may  be  well 


N  !|S-n  -te-J, ', 


cerlamly  read  thus,  npim  D'.™ 

1  ihe  captain  of  thine  army  (i  S.  M  -i),  who  show  sacred  loving- 

kindness(jS.fl3).'  T.  K.  C. 

NABABIAS  (NABapCeliAC  [BA]).  i  Esd.844t.  A 
corrupt  name  ;  see  HashbaDANA  (end). 

KABAT.XANS  (naBataioi  or  -tcoi  [AKV],  ana- 
Batai  [«  in  5.j].  -BattaiOI  [V  in  Gjj].  i  Mace. ; 
naBataioi.  naBathnoi  [J'«];  HalwtliltM  A\, 
HabfttbBUU  RV),  a  wdl-known  Arabian  people, 
friendly  lo  Judas  and  Jonathan  the  Maccabees  (i  Mace. 
6as  Bjs).  In  •  Mace.  5js  the  Nabalfeans  are  met  with 
in  the  desert,  three  days'  journey  beyond  Jordan  ;  in 
I  Mace.  935,  not  far  from  Medeba,  in  the  N.  of  Moab. 
In  the  time  of  Josephus  {AhI.  i.  I24 ;  cp  Jer.  Qu.  in  Gen. 
25)  their  settlements  ga\-e  the  name  of  Nabatene  lo  the 
borderland  between  Syriaand  Arabia  from  the  Euphrates 
10  the  Red  Sea.  The  language  of  Josephus  suggests, 
and  Jerome,  npparenily  following  him.  directly  affirms, 
thai  the  name  is  identical  wilh  thai  of  the  Ishmaelile 
tribe  of  Nebaioth  (see  ISHMAEL.  §  4).  This  view  has 
been  widely  adopted,  but  is  [Aonelically  difficult,'  the 
name  Nabaliean  biHng  properly  spelt  with  1  not  I  (io3j) 
in  the  inscriptions  (Arabic  Nabaf.  Natil,  etc.). 

The  history  of  this  remarkable  people  cannot  with 
certainly  be  carried  backbej'ond  313  B.C.,  al  which  date 
AthenKUS  the  general  of  Aniigonus,  and  after  him 
Anligonus's  son  Demetrius,  in  vain  attempted  their 
subjugation  (cp  Sela).  At  that  lime  ihey  alrendy  occu- 
pied the  old  country  of  the  Edomiles.  How  long  they 
had  been  there,  we  know  nol.  ^^'e  may  be  certain, 
however,  that  the  beginning  of  iheir  migration  from  their 
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earlier  home  in  the  wilderness  synchronised  with  the  first 
Edorailish  incuraions  into  soulheni  Judah.  occasioned 
by  tlie  bumilialion  of  Ihe  Jews  by  Nebuchadreiiar.  Its 
closing  stage  is  referred  to  by  the  Jewish  prophet  Malachi 
(I  I's).  who  regards  it  as  the  just  punishment  of  Edomitish 
wickedness  (ihe  wickedness  of  occupying  the  soil  of 
Judah).'  As  a  consequence  of  [his  change  of  abodes 
the  Nabatjeans  became  masters  of  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  'Akaba  and  Ihe  importaot  harbour  of  Elalh  (cp 
Agatharchides,  Geog.  Gr.  Slin.  1 17B). 

The  Nabatfeans  have  already  some  linclure  of  foreign 
civilisation  when  they  first  appear  in  history.  Though 
tnie  Arabs  (as  Ihe  proper  names  on  their  inscriptions 
show),  they  came  under  the  influence  of  Aramxan 
culture.  Naturally,  therefore.  Syrlac  was  Ihe  language 
of  their  coins  and  inscriptions,' when  the  tribe  grew  into 
a  kingdom  and  profited  by  the  decay  of  ihe  SeleucJds 
to  extend  ilself  over  the  country  EL  of  the  Jordan.  They 
occupied  HaurSn.  and  about  85  B.C.  their  king  Aretas 
(q.v.)  became  lord  of  Damascus  and  CoELESVRlA  (;.v. ). 
Allies  of  Ihe  first  Hasnionreans  in  iheir  slmggles  aigainst 
(he  Greeks,  they  became  the  rivals  of  the  Judaean  dynasty 
in  the  period  of  its  splendour,  and  a  chief  element  in  the 
disorders  which  invited  ttie  Roman  intervention  in  Pales- 
line  in  65-64  B.C.  The  Nabatgeans  had  to  give  up 
Damascus  ;  but  as  'allies'  of  Ihe  Romans  they  continued 
to  flourish  Ihroughout  the  first  Christian  century.  Petra 
(heir  capital  became  a  great  contmercial  centre,  which 
was,  however,  reduced  in  Ihe  lime  of  Trajan  when  he, 
most  unwisely,  broke  up  the  Nabata»in  nationality  (about 
105  A.D. ).  See  Arab[a,  %  3,  Damascus,  %  13,  Ish- 
MAEL,  §  4. 

For  die  inscripiioni  and  cinns  of  die  Nibiuns  kc  De 
Luynes,  Rtv.  XMmhm.,  i8s8;  Levy,  ^O.WCHjsj/;  De 
Vogflt,  Mil.  a  Arch.  Or..  .86* ;  S,vU  Cnlrali,  1866.77  :  »nd 
Inar.  S/mlliqiui.  i8«g-7T ;  Euting.  Nai.  Iniehr.  am  Ar^lm, 
with  eicunusby  Gutschmid  on  the^ibaumi  kings  :  also  Mnld. 
ZDMCVlioif.  iim/..  Scm.  Straclien.  31;  Ckser,  S»i,u, 
i^it  S«8l»NBId.  'li»lail«'inSch«nl.«l»fli.,iindF.  H. 
Vincent, '  U>  Nibil^iu,'  Riv.  iMigMt.T  Iti^i]  stj-sa. 

NABOTH  (T\\2l,  'height,'  g  74.'bui'cp  Nebat; 
NABoye&l  [BAL],  -6i,[A»  I  K.213];  /^aiulktuj).  the 

Ahab's  palace  (?  in  Samaria),  whose  story  and  its  sequel 
are  told  in  iK.21i^  a  K.  9ji  »s /+  Cp  EujAH. 
%  3,  and,  on  the  criticism  of  the  passages,  Kings,  g  B, 


NACHOH,  RV  Haoon  (I^SJ).  According  to  3  S-  S6 
it  was  al  the  threshing-floor  of  Nachon  Ihat  Uziah  was 
smitten  for  pulling  forth 

TheCk.  h;        -  -■"■      . 
«..V.1L1,  X- 

It  is  evident  Iliat  some  proper  name  or  closer  desig- 
nation of  the  'threshing  floor"  (cp.  e.g..  Gen, 50 id)  lies 
al  the  bottom  of  the  MT  reading.  The  parallel  passage 
I  Ch.  13«  has  CHltXIN  {|TS  ;  X"^"  [A],  om.  Btt,  X'^"* 
[L]),  which  may  be  a  corruption  of  pji  (n3  =  [i3=[ij()I. 
cp  We.  TBS  168).  e'-'s  idenliflcaiion  is  'an  evident 
correction  intended  10  make  Ihe  ark  select  ils  permanent 
abode  thus  early '  (H.  P.  Smith) ;  but  it  may  conceivably 
rest  upon  an  old  tradition. 

NdiJa,  j^3],  recurs  as  the  corruption  of  some  place- 
name  in  1  S.26<'  (cp  RV^-  '  to  a  set  place').  The 
readings  of  BA  {iTM/iot  iK  «(i\a,  a  doublet ;  cp  We.) 

1  [SeeGrSti,  iWCIf/,  iSjs,PP-6o.rf^;CI)e.  Pro**, /r.  Ii04-, 
r»tr.  I,.  :,u:^A  TW,  .604.  f^  U'f/BL,  185*.  V-  «? ;  Wc- 
Dli  il.  Prvtk.H),  inf.;  l/Gn\,,^T,  Buhl,£al.«/«r,  j9;Md 
espe^idly  Torrey./flZ,  1S98,  pp.  itff.] 

»Il^  iniS.iai3(RVraE'lo«set  placB'i  e«L  ,i,  ^mw) 

WdlluIiiMi'Bu^JilWT',    ll'mi.ycoiiie'from2S™"'*™''* 
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and  of  0^  (^fffw  ai^eii  eft  atKt\a,y ;  cp  v.  ■^)  show 
how  apparent  the  difficulty  was  10  the  translators.  It  is 
possible  that  ndtSa.  paji  is  a  corruption  from  maSn, 
jil^,  based  on  2315^,  and  that  the  clause  is  an  addilioo 
(cp  4J  with  3«|.  H.  P.  Smith  suggests  in;]  S),  '  to  the 
point  just  before  him.'  s.  a.  c. 

HACHOE  (-An),  Josh.2i..  N4X«P  Lk.834),  AV. 
RV  Nahor. 

NADAB  (3^,  according  to  most  scholars,  shortened 
from  JEHONADAU  or  Nedabiah  ;  but  the  common 
origin  of  all  these  forms  seems  10  be  the  ethnic  Nad.ibu 
[see  Nodab]  ;  Jehonadaband  Nedabiah  represent  •3^] 
'  a  Nadabite.'  and  similarly  Abinadab  and  Amminadab 
represent  D313,  Nadbam  [Che.]  ;  naIaB  [BKFAL]). 


■«  Nada 


■n  «hriic  ^o^iDif 


l"l,  M . 


=J«. 


^1F1,2' 


whilil  besieging  Gibbelhan(iK.14K>.oin.BL,>.<i^.r|A);  i&ic 
_ff.,  ynBaS  IS).  rrfia.T  (Ki-ti  et>.  i;  i;  and  B  in  V.  31  J,  njkJ  [A 
o.  17B:    See  Chbokolocv,  I  J. ;  Isbabl,  |  j* 

4.  Son  of  Jeiel  in  ■  genenlogy  of  Benjamin  (j.c.  I  5.  iL  ft, 
I  61. 8  JO  (.lei  IB1,»3S).    See7C)*lliio-.i»,  H  K.^,  also 

NADAB  AND  ABIEU  (mn'3t<1  31^ ;  on  the  names 

see  above,  and  Abihc),  the  two  eldest  sons  of  Aaron. 
The  names  occur  in  Ex.  24 1.  and,  although  the  origin 

much  disputed,  we  may  with  a  fair  measure  of  confi- 

Whereas  the  Elohisl  makes  the  Israelites  tremble  at 
Ihe  Ihought  of  approach  to  God,  the  Yahwist  represents 
VahwJ!  as  bidding  Moses  take  precautions  against  their 
overweening  confidence  and  rash  curiosity.  The  people 
are  to  be  kept  back  under  penalty  of  death  from  touch- 
ing the  mountain ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  priests 
are  10  sanctify  themselves  and  ascend  Sinai  with  Moses. 
Accordingly  Aaron,  with  Nadab  and  Abihu  and  seventy 
elders  of  Israel,  accompanies  Moses,  and,  thotlgh  left 
behind  by  ^tose5  when  he  receives  the  revelation  of  the 
'ten  words'  as  given  in  Ex.34,  they  see  the  God  of 

Here  we  have,  u  marks  of  Ihe  Vabwi: 


the  iheophany.    With  Ibii  Ihe  uw  of  blOhi 


abwiH's  style,  the  Die  of 
lilend  of  Horeb,  the  menl 


u  indiitll^g  the  hsnd  irfthe  Ekpbi^Di.wi  E-od^wf  Kue. 
I  B.  14;  but  see  Ex.  3  it-it  in  610x1,17,  383;  Camp.  Hglanier, 

After  all,   even   if   ISn-i;  24119-11   be  from   the 

Yahwisi,  it  is  still  possible  to  believe  lhat  the  names 
Nadab  and  Abihu  have  been  interpolated  by  an  editor 
who  was  familiar  with  P  (so  Now.  Heb.  .4rch.  2w, 
following  JUliclkerand  Kue,).  In  that  case  the  names 
must  have  been  substiluted  for  a  bare  mention  of  the 
priests  which  is  requisite  after  19  33 14.  It  is  not  incon- 
ceivable, however,  that  P  himself  borrowed  the  names 
'  Nadab  and  Abihu '  from  Ihe  Yahwist. 

For  the  rest,  the  names  Nadab  and  Abihu  occur  only 
in  P— vii.  Eit  613281  Lev.  10  Nu.  334  296=/.— and  in 
I  Ch.  6j(5i9]24i/t  They  represent  an  extinct  clan 
of  the  Aaronidx,  for  we  are  told  that  they  died  before 
Iheir  father  and  left  no  issue.  P  (Lev.  10)  characier- 
istically  explains  Iheir  death  as  a  penalty  for  trans- 
gressing Ihe  ritualistic  regulations.  On  the  day  of 
their  entrance  on  the  priestly  oflice  they  laid  incense 
on  their  fire-pans  and  offered  "strange  fire,'  and  were 

1  Clearly  vn.  1/  und  q-ii  are  connected  (Bu.  ZATll^W  133), 

Trad.  A.iW.  96),  and  Ihe  general  content  of  crilics,  with,  how- 
ever, xhe  noi;.ble  eiceplion  of  Kuenen,  ku  in  this  Utter  pUHge 
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ihemselvES  consumed  by  fire  from  Vahvi.  The  ei- 
pression  'strange  fire'  is  enigmatical.  Dillmann  lakes 
VH  as  equivalent  lo  nfn.  and  understands  an  ofTering 
by  fire  which  Yahwi  '  had  not  commanded,'  and  »hich 
was  not  made  according  lo  rule.  Their  brethren  were 
warned  against  similar  audacity  in  Ibe  rhythmical  oracle: 

And  before  all  the  people  will  I  nanifesl  my  glory. 
Their  bodies  were  removed  by  Mishael  and  Elzaphan, 
Aaron's  cousins,  and  lamealalion,  in  which,  however, 
the  priests  were  Torbidden  lo  share,  was  made  by  the 
people.  w.  E.  A. 

NADABATH,  AV  NadftbkUu  (N4A&B«.e  [A],  r&- 
BaiON  m-  NABAiftB  IV].  033  [Syr,  J,  A/aJaio  [Vg.]; 
Jos.  ^n/,xiii,l4.  NABaSd.  [so  Niese,  etc.,  ^^8464, 
BiBANikl),  a  place  E.  of  Jordan  mentioned  in  cooncciion 
with  Medeba  (i  Mace.  Bjj),  from  which  the  ' '       ' 


j/vf,  May-June.  1891,  pp.  54'-S43)  proposes  10  read 
the  name  as  ^aM  (cp  a;ta/i,  0^  Josh.  7i,  for  Achan). 
and  10  identify  the  lovin  with  Kabbath  Ammon,  which  is 
sometimes  written  ^y9nff  in  6  (cp  Rabbah).  This  is 
ingeniotis.  A  direct  road  connected  Rabbalh  Ammon 
and  Medeba.  and  we  are  told  that  the  bride  was  '  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  great  pKnces  of  Caiman.*  A 
■great  prince'  is  more  likely  to  have  lived  nl  Rabbath 
Ammon  than  at  N'EBO  {f.v,),  with  which  some  have 
identified  Nadabath.  AV"«-  gives  'or.  Medeba'  (after 
Jer, );  but  the  bridal  party  was  going,  it  seems,  te 
Medeba.  w.  h.  b. 

HAOOE.  RVHaSK^  iNArr&l'  according  to  Dalm. 
Gramm.  143,  n.  5,  for  ":3  =  '"nM,  cp  i1)3.  NcXJAH). 
a  name  in   the  genealogy  of  Jesus  (Lk.  815).      See 

GENKALOClESii..  §3. 

HAHAUjU^   rather,   as   RV,   NkbaUl.   as   if   'a 

drinking  place  (or  flocks'  P^H],  Josh.  19 15,  N&El&Ah 
[B],  N&&\ai\  [A],  iNAAiue  [i.]:  21  js,  ceXA*  [b]. 
iA«Na.  [AL]),  or  H«b«lol  (S^HJ.  Judg.  1  jo,  iwM&N* 

[B].  EN«lMM&N  [A;  ?-EN  <kMM&N].  &MM&N  [L]). 
a  town  in  Zebulun.  menlioned  between  Kaltaih  and 
Shimron.  tn  Talm.  J.,  M(g.\i.  it  is  identified  with 
Mahlul— I.C..  probably .A/aVv/.avillageW.  of  Naiarelh. 
in  which  view  Sthwaru,  van  de  Velde,  and  Gu^rin 
concur ;  see.  however,  Maralah.  A  hint  may  be 
gained  ftomCalJudg.  130  (see  above),  which  suggests 
the  reading  '  Dimnah'  instead  of  '  KahnUtL'  These  two 
place-names  are  in  fiici  given  together  in  Josh.  21  jj.  and 
Ibe  proljability  is  that  each  name  represents  a  fragment 
of  Jerahnieel— i.f.,  V«3rn'  became  ^□m^'-^n).  and  also 
rWi  =  :iJOn(5ee  Dimnah).  And  the  question  is  whether 
Maralah  and  N.ihalal  (both  from  Jer.ihmeel)  do  not 
me.-in  the  same  place.  Double  representation  is  not 
infrequent  in  the  lists  of  P  and  Ch.  T.  K.  C. 

KAHAUEL  fjV'.'hn,  as  if  ■  lorrenl-valley  of  God ' ; 
M*lNAh\[B].  «4lNa[n4]hA  [B^""  ''''■ ;  the  M  in  ihesetwo 
formsreprescnting  the  previous  preposi  tion  13].  NikiAiH^ 
[A].  NftXftlHX  [L]).  a  station  of  the  Israelites  N.  of 
Ramotei.  Na  21 19.  Conder  {HcIA  and  .l/,<ai,  T^if.) 
andG.  A.  Smith  {//C  561/.)  identify  it  with  the  IVJdy 
Ztrid  Main  (famous  for  its  hot  springs);  but  cp  Oort. 
Th^T.  1BB5.  p.  147.  Probably,  however,  Nahaliel  is  a 
comiplionolJeTalimeel  (cp  Nahalai.)  ;  the  text  should 
nm  '  And  from  Ihore  to  Beer-jerahmee!,  anil  from  Reer- 

and  both,  according  to  the  origitial  storj',  seem  to  have 
been  in  the  Jerahnieelite  highlands.  See  Bi^er:  Nero. 
MuL-ST.  i  a  ;  MiiSF.s.  %  16  ;  Wandkkings. 

■*  '■■■■■-        ic vnlley  in  the 


(DH)  ;  NftXee  [B],  -xcm  [A].  NaOYM  [L], 
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a  Judahiie  (iCh.419).  See  Naah,  N'ahath.  A 
connection  with  Manahath  may  be  suspected.  See 
also  NAHt/u,  Nehemiah. 

NAHAMANI  ('31^,  g  6a).  a  leader  in  the  great  pose- 
exilic  liiiCEzRAii.,  11  B(,9),  N.h.-j(™».-f|.|.  IBAl,  PMW. 
-     ™i«(bui  -' 


MAHABAI  (nnj  in  a  S.,  "VU  in  i  Ch. ),  a  Beeroihite 
»e  Beeroth  I.),  jiab'i  innourbeirer,  >S.233;  RV,  AV 
fahuli  (yA.i(H  lliA],  efuu  (LJ),  iCh.ll]9  (K>;(up  |Bn], 


HAHA8H  (tm:,  '  serpent,' S  68;  N4iC  [BKAL]). 
I.  An  Ammonite  king  in  the  time  of  Saul  (1  S.  lli/I; 
cpl2..). 

The  present  wnler  ue^  reason  to  think  that,  u  in  some  other 
HAueei,  'Ammon'  is  misread  for  *Anu1ek.'  and  Ihnt  'Jabeih- 
gileaJ' ihovld  be  'llelb«ilgal.'_   'Amaiek'  and  'Jerafameel' 

Iht  kiilgV  Lhob^  ThTprinciiul  famil^or  R^oE^hitei 
bote  the  name  Naluuh  or  rather,  ju  one  should  probably  reul, 
Achitfa;  cp  T  S.  SI  ri  etc.  1  K.S39./,  where  n>  as  often,  ismis- 
wtitten  for  lil'tnH-'-t:  Reboboih.    See  Saul,  |  i. 

3,  An  Ammonite  king,  the  (adier  of  Hanun,  3  S. 
lOi  1  Ch.  199  (ana  [B]).  The  statement  that  he  had 
'  shown  kindness '  to  David  has  been  much  discussed. 


records,  and  yel  where  does  the  traditional  text  mention 
it  ?     The  conieclures  offered  by  Thenius  and  others  are 

The  IMi  may  contain  some  corruniioiH.     'Ammon'  should 
probably  he'AmaIek'  und  'lericho'^(^^.  5)  should  be  '  Jerah- 

w,i,_.i.  "i.;i_  ..f  B.l.,!....!.—;.'  nrobahly  ih-  !■■ >■"  '.>.~,'.-J 


o  David.      See  further, 


;  Maac 


3.  The  father  of  Shobi  of  Rabbalh  Ammon,  3  S. 
17»j.  The  passage,  however,  is  very  corrupt  (see 
Shobi). 

4.  The  luiine  of  the  first  husband  of  David's  mother 
(Kohler).  or  of  a  second  wife  of  David's  father  (Thenius). 
or  of  an  unknown  person  (a  Bethlehemite'j  who  «as 
Joab's  father  (We,  l/U'^.  57.  n.  i),  aS.17>j.  But 
see  Zerviah  ;  there  is  deep  corruption  of  the  text. 

Olhert  think  that  "Nahash'  is  a  coiruplion  produced  by 
'Nahash'  in  v.  aj,  and  read  'Jesse'  («e  Abicaii),  or,  wilt 
Wellhausen  {TBSiof.  cp  Gray,  IH'.Vgi),  omii  rron3!"a 
comipiion  of  vm  )3  (f.  J7).    This  hardly  goes  far  enough- 

HAHATH  (nnj.  NAXee  [L]).  ..  b.  RELEl.  [f.v.). 
b.  F^sau  ;  Gen.  Sflij  ("O^OB  [A].  mxo0  [/>"E],  ,^  nxB« 
[AZJ],  «x<V  [E]).  iCh.l3,  (-ax<.  [H],  ™x«»  [A*]. 
iraXfB  [A"''!]).  Probably  the  same  as  Naham  [?.!■.] 
in  iCh.  4  19  (We,  di  Oenl.  3B)  and  NaaM  (^.i-.  ).  Naam, 
Nahath,  and  Naham  are  all  represented  as  Jerahmeelites 
(Che.)- 

I.  An  uiceslor  of  Samuel  <i  Ch.SHlTi),  win*  IBAl.  ma« 
ID) ;  cp  J*»ATH,  Tahath,  T™i-,  Eihr.,im,  I  IJ. 

1.  A  Levile  overseer  (>Ch.  31  Tj,^u#lJ<;  see  Maiiath,  9], 
i.««|A),  ™.9(LD. 

HAHBI  Canj;  N4,Bte]l  [BFJ,  -Ba  [A],  -Bi&  [LJ. 
K^il^BilWg.y),  iheXaphtelilespy(Nu.l3i4+). 

HAHOE(lirU:  NikXtop(B«ADKL]).fatherofTeiah, 
andgrindfather'of  Abraham  (Gen.  11  ii-as.  P;  cp  1  Ch. 
l!i5),  also  represented  as  Terah's  son  and  Abraham's 
brother  (Gen.  Ila6,  P;  Josh.24i,  redactional  insertion). 
By  Milcah  be  had  eight  sons,  and  by  Reumah  four  more 
(t!eti.22iio^).  Amonglhe  former  was  BETHUEL(7.t.). 
We  also  hear  of  the  'God  of  Nahor'  (Gen.8ls3,  E) 
and  the  -city  of  Nahor'  (Gen.  24  10,  J).  'N.ihor' 
must,  therefore,  have  filled  an  extremely  important 
pbce  in  the  old  Hebrew  traditional  legends,  and  the 
difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  name  is  surprising. 
'  Once.'  says  Dillni-inn,  '  it  must  have  been  the  name 
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of  a  people  of  some  imporlance' ;  but  he  grants  that 
the  echoes  of  the  name  which  some  have  found  {t.g. 
Maspero.  SIruggU  of  llu  Nations.  64)  in  the  name  of 
the  village  of  Haura  iti  the  dislriel  of  Sarilj  (S«riiK),  or 
in  that  of  l^ladliha  en-Naura,  to  the  S.  of  'Ana,  are 
scarcely  probable.  It  is  much  more  natural  to  con- 
jecture that  the  name  is  that  of  an  AmmiEan  deily 
(Jensen,  ZA.  1896,  p.  300) ;  but  the  true  explanation 
is  probably  to  lie  sought  in  another  direction.  Compar- 
ing the  following  clauses  from  Gen.  24  lo  and  2743  (both 
J).  ■  He  arose  and  went  to  Aram-naharaim.  to  the  city 
of  Nahor,'  and  '  Arise,  flee  thou  to  Laban  my  brother, 
to  I^Iaran,*  we  may  be  inclined  10  suspect  that  {in 
spile  of  the  h  in  Naliaraim).  Naharaim.  Nahor,  and 
Haran  are  connected,  and  the  considerations  offered 
under  Galked  may  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
01.T).  "nnj,  and  pn  are  all  comipiions  of  |-iin.  In  Gen. 
24 ID.  Gt^Iz  and  Ball  have  already  corre'cted  'city  of 
Nahor '  into  ■  city  of  Haran  ' ;  the)'  have  thus  taken  the 
first  step  towards  the  emendation  here  proposed.  Cp 
HaKan.  Whether  all  the  phases  of  the  tradition  of 
Haran  and  Nahor  have  thus  been  recovered  is  doubtful. 
Cp  Jacob,  g  3.  and  for  a  further  inquiry  Crit.  Bib. 

A.^ a  consilient  mythologiil,  Winclillr ((7/29;) mokes' Nahor' 

HAE8H0H,  or.  in  Ex.8a3  AV.  Naashon  (jte'PIJ ; 
Na.A[clcwN  [BKAFLJl,  b.  Amminadab.  brother-in-law 
of  Aaron,  and  (in  Nu.,  Ch.)  'prince'  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah:  also  (in  Ch..  Ruth.  Mt.)  ancestor  of  David 
(Ex.e.jNu.lr^mrffi*,  B]  23  7.=  .7  10.*  i  Ch.2.o/. 
Ruth4»  Mt.  I4+).     Cp  Elisheba,  Joshua. 

The  mme  ml(hl  man  'litlk  «rj«i.f  (1^  69,  j?).     If,  how. 

n4liuhan*^dl  the  namei's^ped  with" it  ire  N.  ArllbL^.  it 
is  a  ruHmubte  conjecKite  ihat  Njib^on  hat  arisen,  puUy  by 
corruption,  partly  by  eipansion,  out  of  OfV)  <)^n),  Hiuhsin 
{Qudun),anEdomiienaineiiiGen.S«34y:    SeeNuN(tnd}. 

MAHtni  (Dini,  §  63  ;  N«OY«  [BKAQ]),  -rich'  in 
comfort,  comforter'  [is  God];  cp  WITl,  JUfl  and  see 
Stade,  Gram..  %  aa?).  The  name  occurs  nowhere  else 
in  OT  (omj.  Neh.  7;  is  a  miswriting  for  cwri.  Eira2!i;cp 
Neh.  IO36).  but  is  found  in  PhiEnician  inscriptions 
(C/Sl,  no.  123  ;  cp^niinga/.;  cp  A.  Jeremias,  fioVr. 
tur  Aa.  B.  ««.  Sprackwisienich.  8  [1894].  (,■). 

The  heading  of  the  book  is  twofold.  'ITie  first  part 
is  evidently  laic  {note  maiii.  and  see  Isaiah  ii. ,  g  9) ; 
„  J,  it  describes  the  reference  of  the  prophecy. 
l.UBUIUl«.  g^  ij  suggested  by  2BM37.  The 
second  part  will  become  identical  in  form  with  the 
headings  of  Isaiah  and  Obadiah.  and  almost  so  with 
that  of  Habakkult  in  its  original  form  (cp  also  Am.  1 1}. 
if  we  regard  the  opening  word  scpkfr  (too).  '  book,'  as 
a  late  editorial  addition.  The  concluding  word,  'the 
Elkoshiie.'  gives  the  name  of  the  prophet's  home,  which 
lay.  probably ' 


{se. 


rK). 


3.  Dftteof  ,: 


IS  mentioned  in  Tob.l44[K]  Sinaiticus;  but 

author  of  oracles  on  Nineveh,  the  fulfilment 

:t  to  be  expected.     Of  Nahum's 

nroDheer'  '"'''=  =•"  *'^'  ™"  ''^^  ^'''''  ^"P'"""'"" 
prapoocy    i^ij  jgj]  yj  u  ^^^  ^a^  prophetic  message 

J**™*  was  confirmed  by  the  wonder  of  the  fall  of 
HUlftTWL  fjinei-eh,  and  that  he  was  buried  in  his 
native  place— therefore  not  in  Assyria  {see  Ct-KOSHITE). 
These  statements  hav'C  no  point  of  contact  with  history. 
It  is,  however,  a  safe  inference  from  the  book  itself  that 
the  decline  of  Assyria  had  begun  in  the  prophet's  lifetime. 
The  capture  of  No-amon  (the  Egyptian  Thebes)  was 
already  past  (38/.),  and  the  capture  of  Nineveh  by 
CyajGirea  and  Nabopolassar  was  still  future  when  the 
prophecy  was  written.  Thus  we  get  both  on  upper 
and  a  lower  limit  of  date  for  the  composition  of  the 
work.  We   have  neit   to   ask   which    capture   of 

Thebes  is  intended.     The  Egyptian  Thebes  was  twice 
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captured  by  ASuR-BANi-PAL  (f.t..  gg  i.  3).  It  is.  hoik-- 
ever.  only  the  second  of  these  events  (about  663  B.C.) 
that  was  a  real  conquest  and  corresponds  in  its  details 
to  the  description  in  Nah,  SejK  |cp  the  inscription  on 
the  Rassam  cylinder  translated  with  parallels  bv  Jensen, 
A'i*2.6Q-i69;  also  Schr,  A'.* 7"!,  450/: ).  Wcllhausen 
{Kl.  Froph.'^>  164)  objects  that  the  conquest  of  Thelies 
could  not  be  meant,  as  in  that  case  to  the  question  '  Art 
thou  better  than  No-amon?'  Nineveh  might  with  good 
reason  reply,  '  Obviously,  for  No-amon  itself  fell  before 
me.'  It  is,  however,  as  38/  clearly  shows,  on  ability 
enemy,   above     "  ... 


posit 


compans 


valid  even  if  Thebes  did  fall  before 
the  Assyrians.  Still,  should  new  monimienls  bring  to 
light  a  conquest  of  Thebes  by  some  other  power  at  a 
more  suitable  date,  a  rather  improbable  supposition,  this 
would  naturally  be  preferred.     It  is  only  if  the  prophecy 

possible  to  the  conquest  of  Thebes  by  the  Assyrians, 
that  Wellhausen's  objection  would  have  to  be  allowed 
tlmt  case  the  abstract  and  impersonal 


;of  tl 


of  ih 


'  .As  thou  hast  done  10  her,  so  will  others  do 
would  certainly  be  remarltable, 
However,  the  Tiki  thM  weknowof  only  one  imperial  ciiy  and 

hi*  prophecy  immediately  after  66j  (Schr.,  Kamisch,  Wi.),  and 

capture  of  Thebei  (We.1.    On  the  tonirary,  the  caiasiiophe  of 
ihe  year  663  might  very  well  be  referred  la  even  Kverai  deu<le« 

{E.kty.GAiuit^l'St- 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  intrinsically  probable  that 
the  prophecy  belongs  to  a  time  moderately  n 
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the  As5)Tian  power  might  reason.ibly  be  hoped  f 
Such  an  occasion,  indeed,  Winckler'  thinks  he  I 
found  not  long  after  663  in  the  revolt  of  !>amas-iu 
ukln  of  Babylon  against  his  brother  ASur-biini-pal 
Assyria  (see  Aiur-bAni-pal's  account  of  it,  KB  2  iSij 
cp  also  3 1  194^).  in  which  many  of  the  vassals 
Assyria,  amongst  them  'the  ^'est  land'  and  thus/WrAi 
also  Manasseh  of  Judah,  took  part. 

The  Ulualion  may  very  well  have  been  for  1  Aon  lime  ql 
IhreAlening  ibr  Miir-brml-pai.iuid  a  Judfcan  prophet .-whel 
'"■ king  were  invuLved  in  Ihe  Btruggle  or  not,  matters  no 

r.  however,  in  the  opinion  of  the  pre« 


of 


r'lnZ.. ... 

«  prophecy 


kingdom.    ITA'lur'Uni-paritwin  brother  really  succeeded,  what 
hi>  success  meant  wu  the  end  of  Ihe  Uabykinian  vict-regency 


ruler  of  the  woild._   Moreover,  Nahum'! 
Mineveh,  I'lke  Thebe^  <Sq\  oou'--  -  '- 

Glad  as  we  should  be,  then,  to  follow  Winckler  in 
using  the  book  of  Nahum  to  imparl  life  to  the  dreary 
days  of  Manasseh.  the  intrinsic  probal»litics  irf  the  case 
furnish  no  support  fur  his  ingenious  hypothesis.  It  u.is 
probably  only  with  the  death  of  the  powerful  AJur-bani- 
pal  {6a6)  that  Assyria  showed  any  visible  decline  in 
strength.  It  may  have  been  shortly  after  this  that 
Nahum  uttered  his  prophecy,  which  would  thus  fall 
in  the  days  preceding  the  first  siege  of  Ninei-eh  by 
Cyaxares.  Absolute  certainty  with  regard  to  the  date 
is  unattainable.  Nor  yet  can  we  be  sure  whether  Nahum 
had  any  definite  hostile  force  in  view,  whether  Mede  or 
Scythian. 

The  tJate  thus   fixed   can   hardly  be  applied   to  the 
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whdeortbebook.  In  chap.  li-!i  j  Bicketl  andGunkel. 
—  ,  ,  following  up  a  him  first  given  by  G.  Frohn- 
1  T,  "'«)'"■  (s™  "^'^  °"  Ps-^).  liave  discovered 
""^'  ^     an  alphabetical  acrosiit'     The  order,  il  is 

the  leiter  ■  (cp  Sk  [«.  ■].  nf»os  [f .  j],  tjjIj  [v.  <] 0->i 

and  Kfin  [f.  j].  topi  and  Srcn  [v.  6],  a^n  and  j-rKi 
[v.  7])  :  Inil  no  attempted  restoration  will  lead  to 
adequately  certnin  results.  This  much  at  least  must 
be  conceded,  however,  to  Bickell  and  Gunkel.  that 
there  once  was  a  complete  alphabet,  and  for  this  at 
least  tbe  whole  of  chap.  1  is  required.  Now.  through- 
out the  whole  of  this  chapter  there  is  no  reference  to 
Nineveh,  and  the  (belter  preservedl  first  part  is  rather 
colourless  and  academic  in  lone.  What  il  speaks  of  is 
nol  a  particular  but  a  universal  judgment,  resting  upon 
the  fundamental  laws  of  Ihc  divine  government  {v.  7/ ). 
We  find  here  an  aiqitoach.  on  the  one  hand,  to  the 
manner  of  the  didactic  alphabetical  songs  of  a  later  age. 
and,  on  Ihc  other  hand,  to  that  of  certain  eschatological 
and  apocalyptic  appendices  by  ihe  insertion  of  which 
the  framecs  of  the  prophetic  canon  sought  to  adapt 
olher  older  prophetic  books  {especially  those  nearest  to 
Nahum — viz,  Micah,  Habakkuk,Zcphaniah)to  Ihetasles 
of  the  readers  of  their  own  day.  This  section  of  Nahum. 
therefore,  we  must,  with  Gunkel  and  Bickell.  assign  10 
a  late  date :  Wellhausen  had  already  observed,  on  1 7. 
that  '  the  language  of  the  Psalms  here  begins  to  make 
its  appearance. '  The  editor  of  Nahum  in  this  case  has 
for  once  prefixed  the  more  generalising  supplement  to 
the  ancient  oracle,  instead  of  {as  was  usually  done) 
making  it  an  appendix  ;  the  reason  perhaps  being  that 
Nahum's  genuine  prophecy  had  already  been  mutihited 
Bl  Ihe  beginning.  He  did  nol.  however,  make  the 
supplement  himself;  he  found  it  among  materials 
already  before  him  ;  be  himself  attached  no  imporlance 
to  its  alphabetical  form,  and  in  its  closing  portion  he 
obliterated  this  in  the  course  of  a  revision  which  from 
II.  13  onwards  is  clearly  designed  to  form  a  Iransiiion 
leading  up  to  Ihe  special  subject  of  the  divine  judgment. 
We  cannot  hope,  therefore,  thai  any  attempt  at  restora- 
tion can  be  rewarded  with  full  success. 

The  prophecy  against  Nineveh   as  we  now  have  il 
begins  with  23,  immediately  followed  by  v.  4  (cp  We,). 
.  24-11  (on  the  text  of  i>.  4  see  Steel) 
predicts  vividly  and  picturesquely 


i.  Cuituiu  or  t;. 


eity- 


e  capture  and  sack  of  tl 


of  Yahwi  against  the  king  of  Assyria,  wbo  is  likened 
to  a  lion  seeking  its  prey  (in  v,  14  read  with  Buhl  and 
Wellhausen  masc.  suffixes  of  the  and  pers, ).  3i-t 
again  prophesies  war.  desolation,  and  the  deepest 
humiliation  for  Nineveh  (named  in  v,  7)  as  punishments 
for  its  deeds  of  violence  and  treachery.  N'erses  e-u 
{not  necessarily  the  beginning  of  a  new  section)  justify 
the  prophecy  by  reference  to  the  similar  fate  of  the 
Egyptian  Thebes  (see  No) ;  w,  11-14.  again,  contain 
very  vivid  touches  drawn  from  incidents  of  the  war, 
especially  the  defence  by  tbe  besieged ;  w.  1^17  picture 
the  melting  away  of  the  Ninevite  forces  by  comparing 
them  with  swarms  of  locusts  vanishing  as  quickly  as 

king  of  Assyria  after  bis  power  has  fallen  to  ruin. 

Thus  the  entire  prophecy  of  Nahum  admits  of  division 
into  three  sections,  each  of  which  may  perhaps  have 
originally  been  a  separate  prophecy  : — 2>  4-11  2ii-i4  3. 
The  last  of  these  is  possibly  made  up  of  several  pieces. 
Billerbeck  {af,  Jeremias,  as  above)  proposes  to  introduce 
Sii-'sn  iz-ri)  after  24  so  as  to  bring  together  in  one 

1  CpZATW.itg3,pa.  t,,ff.:  SWAW,  Pill.-ilU.  Claui, 

1>1 5,  1^94  :  Gunkel,  ScMf/.  1.  C/iaei  (184;).  idi.  runher 
Utempls  arc  mnde  by  Nooiick,  iT^i'iu  Prot»,lrm.  ,Sa-,.  in,l  O. 
Happel,  Di<-  Ptitlm  f/aium,  1 
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place  the  descriptions  of  war  and  siegeuiih  tbe  effect 

of  enriching  them  ;  Init  this  is  surely  quite  unnecessary. 

All  Ihe  pieces  in  question,  by  their  similarily  of  spirit, 

as  well  as   by  the  richness  of  &ncy  and   power  of 

, ...      poetical  representation  which  they  exhibit 

S.  FOUlBla    ;„„„„„„„    rf„l„r<..l,™sr1v«atnwhnl^ 


ottwrt. 


the  work  of  a  single  writer  who  in 
designaled  as  Nahum  of  Elkush  or 
Elkeshe  {see  Elkoshitk,  *).  In  details  we  are  left  un- 
certain as  to  what  really  ought  to  be  assigned  to  the 
author,  by  many  corruptions  of  ihe  text.  The  un- 
usual diflicully  of  the  book  arises  from  the  same  cause, 
in  part  at  least.  The  corruption  is  of  ancient  dale,  for 
®  gives  but  little  help.'  Valuable  contributions  towards 
a  restoration  have  recently  been  made  b)'  Bubl  ( 7. A  T 1 1' 
5i79#  [1885]),  and  still  more  by  Wellhausen  (AV. 
Proph.'''\ :  on  chap.  1.  compare  also  Bickell  and  Gunkel 
[see  note,  col.  3259;  also,  on  chaps.ln-2i4  and 
chaps.  2  3,  Ruben's  articles  cited  at  end  of  article]. 
Much,  however,  still  remains  to  lie  done.'     [Ruben  hns 

impossible  i"iijd  of  817,  as  pointed  out  in  SBOTon  Is, 
33iB;  cpSCKiBE,] 

It  was  indicated  by  the  writer  of  the  present  article, 
as  far  back  as  iBSa.  thai  in  ch.ips,  2  and  3  il 


ishori 


K  with  two 
lored).  In 


elegiac 
I  memljers. 


with  a  supernumerary  n 

3s  (as  restored),  four  in  v.  11/,.  iniee  in  v.  14  isii,  nve 

in  V.  18/  (delete  xVr  in  v.  19).     Are  we  to  suppose  thai 

original  text,  and  that  therefore  the  attempt  to  recover 
this  text  must  include  the  search  for  'elegiac'  verses 
(cp  A>iP  WorU,  1893,  pp.  46^1,  textual  criticism  being 
thus  supplied  at  once  with  a  standard  and  an  instru- 
ment? In  some  cases  this  question  must  be  answered 
aflirmalively.  Thus,  211  cannot  possibly  have  had  a 
different  metre  from  w.  1 1  13  ;  3?  10  13  were  of  course 

still  show  unmistakable  traces  that  this  was  the  case  ;  the 
same  assumption  is  very  natural  for  28  and  2to.  To 
apply  Ibis  method  fiirther  is  tempting,  but  not  free 
from  risk.  If  the  description  in  81-7  and  in  the  (closely 
related)  threatening  in  214(13]  were  originally  written 
in  '  elegiac  verse,'  their  present  form  shows  that  they 
must  have  been  greatly  modified  by  an  editor.  This  is 
also  the  only  portion  of  the  prophecy  against  Nineveh 
which  contains  the  divine  name  (2i4  ['3]  8;),  and  which 
has  a  certain  theological  colouring,  reminding  one  of 
Ezekiel :  elsewhere  the  prophet  expresses  simple  hum.-m 
indignation  at  Nineveh's  violent  deeds,  and  describes 
war  as  if  it  were  a  natural  phJBjmenon — a  storm  which 
no  one  thinks  of  seeking  to  explain. 


T.  Litrakttm.  I 


:ienii»,  'DtrVnltrE' 


9  Nahum 


1  Cp  Vollen,  Das  D«li»a^Tvfk.  Jtr  Allx.  I.,  Bctlin,  lESo; 
Dedikatrefkclen,  Leiden,  iSSy, 

lion.    iFor'nnWn  Paul  Ruben,  ^corf.  March  7,  iS^SCcp  June 
jo),  iuggetti  a*iniPl.  "theLad)-';  cpAB.//r//rf,fem,  ^ff//;y«i 

of  Home  verb  parallel  la  nnSli  and  iiuen  Sjf  lu  propned 
already.]  In  I9  reslore  (after  S)  n^\  n-O-p,  md  then  delete 
ily)  explanatory  of  nom  \  it  may  b*  preuuncd 


ir  Ihe  : 


14  perhaps  »*  ought  to  read  nfis  for  !ian  iniiead  of  the  n^T 
■  e  assumed  by  Buht  and  Wellh. ;  in  8  8,  adopt  Wellh.'ienienda- 
on*,  bulalM>deln*nSa.30D'D»*aKl™-  [Onli  cpCheyn* 
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K^H.SIiEgS).  pp.a7-'H;  P-  Ruben,  '  An  Oncle  of  Nahuir,' 
PSBA.  W  [iBiiai,  pp.  .jj-ias ;  »nd/d«  II  liBml,  pp.  «S-4SS- 
A.R.S.  Kennedy,  an. 'Nahum' in  Huiin(>-3ss^7}iri^ 
protilcm!,.  PROPHEUV  anil  Cril.  Bit.  k.  B. 

HAIDtJB(N*iiocIB],  Ni6iioc[A]).  <  Esd,»3i  = 
Kna  lOjo.      Benaiah,  8. 

NAIL.  1.  II^J,  ydtkii  {riff aaXot,  fiari/!u]),  a  peg, 
inn,_ar  nail,  diiinrn  inio  the  wall  <Etck.  IS  3.  BV  '  pin,'  II  i2  is) 


1  J<.dB.4 


1/   U! 


siable  al 


it  (ItWasXan  iinag< 
ipl»  in  Co.  y'Aa..  >.: 


qunii  arnoni  ihe  Arabt  <c 

ligute  of  apin  or  nail  k  a ^, 

pGraKs  l9.323)ij)on  Milion]  the 

depend  (Zeeh.  IO4,  |  -»«.  lee  CanMBR.STONEX 

a  'tCOB,  only  in  4>L  n^^pOp,  mium/rSlk  U"-  W*),  rtTOOD, 
m!smfr»tk^  Ch.  S  9I  DTBOO.  moimlrim  (Is.  41  7),  B-OOO,  ""'l- 
tairim  (iCh-iSj)  (4Ai»  ;  cp  Jn.20is)  applied  id  nailsof  iron ; 
n^VrO,  maimimit,  lucd  nKUphorically  in  Ecclei.  11  ti  <>ee 
RV).'  ' 

HAIN  (n&in  [Ti.WH],  some  MSS  nacin.  nmim). 
a  tniy  (now  Ihe  'gate'  and  the   "great   mullilude '  of 

Eusebius  {052854i)  il  was  la  (bul  Jerome  [HSii] 
says  a)  R.  m.  S.  of  Tabor,  near  Endor.  This  may  be 
held  to  point  to  the  hamlet  now  called  Nain.  whicti  is 
al  the  base  of  (he  Neby  Dahi  (or  Litlle  Hermon).  and 
is  a  most  miserable  nook,  though  the  associations  of 
the  gospel-story  enable  one  easily  lo  forget  this :  the 
ailuation,  100.  is  charming — on  one  side  Ihe  western 
base  of  Ultle  Hermon,  on  Ihe  other  the  broad  expanse 
of  Esdraelon.  But  11  Ihe  site  correct  ?  Though  there 
are  roek-Iombs  near  the  modern  Nain,  this  is  not 
enough  to  prove  Ihat  there  was  ever  a  walled  eily  on 
this  site.  The  Midrash  {Btr.  rabba.  9B.  on  Gen. 
49  is)  docs  indeed  mention  a  locality  tailed  Nairn  ;  but 
this  may  be  identical  wiih  Ihe  land  of  Tin'am  (otrjn) 
mentioned  just  before.  There  is  also  a  special  reason 
for  doubling  ihe  accuracy  of  the  Iraditional  text.  The 
parallelism  between  the  miracle  of  the  raising  of  the 
widow's  son  of  '  Nain '  and  thai  of  the  widow's  son  of 
Zarephath  \q.v.)  is  so  close  (cp  iK.  17s->t)  (hat  one 
is  justified  in  suspecting  (hat  there  has  been  a  combina- 
liiHi  of  the  slory  of  Elijah's  merciful  miracle  wilh  ihe 
similar  one  of  Elisha  (3  K.liS-)}).  and  (hat  Nain,  or 
Nairn,  should  rather  be  Shunem  (wtiifi :    (or  a  par- 


allel s 


IM).       Nai. 


r   Nail 


i  of  the  fragmentary  nj/i.  He  kttew  that 
Jesus  had  to  pass  by  Ksdraclon.  and  thai  there  was  a 
locality  called  Naim  in  the  old  territory  of  Issachar 
(see  the  Midrash  above),  and  filed  its  site  not  so  very 
far  from  the  true  scene  of  Ihe  narrative,  for  it  is  bu(  a 
short  hour's  ride  from  Shunem  to  the  modem  Nain.' 

Nestle    (Fhilel.    Sacta.    30)    ingeniously,    bul    less 
plausibly,  suggests  that  Nain  might  perhaps 


satisfactory  (ha(  Nestle,  too.  reci^ 
of  Ihe  locality  assigned  in  ijt. 

Il  should  be  natmcA  in  cokIuho 
readinc  -y  tr  iim  (AV  -ihe  day  nri. 
the  evangelist  did  noi  know  the  disii 


It    is 

■s  the  doubtfulness 


"  r*  Jt-  W"M  W  37)- 
It  is  true,  Lk.  states  his  object  to  be 
,  Mrthod  ""'^''ly  recital  of  the  things  m 
ofLnks.  "" 


jnjbably  true  that  the  gospel  ni 
n  the  early  CbriHian  period. 
3363 
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mind  of  the  airanger.  Jesus  could  not.  be  felt.  I 
inferior  10  Elijah  and  Elisha,  and  a  miracle  like  tho 
of  Zarephath  and  Shunem  must  necessarily  have  follow 
the  wonderful  cure  at  Capernaum.  According  10 
saying  of  Jesus  current  in  some  circles  the  Master  hi 


of  Elijah  and  Elisha.  It  is  Lk.  who  transmits  this 
saying  (Lk.  lis-i;).  though  he  gives  il  a  setting  which 
makes  it  seem  unnecessarily  and  unintelligibly  pro- 
vocative. If  we  place  this  saying  in  connection  with 
such  a  narrative  as  that  of  '  Nain,'  we  shall  no  longer 
find  il  unintelligible.  Lk.  is  the  Pauline  evangelist, 
and  expounds  by  nairatives  the  universality  of  the 
grace  of  Jesus  Christ.  Not  of  Ihe  gracious  Master 
could  it  be  said  ihal  Ihe  only  leper  healed  by  him  was  a 
Syrian,  or  thai  Ihe  only  widow's  son  restored  by  him  lo 
life  was  a  Sidonian.  Whether  Lk.  himself  devised  the 
■  Nain '  story,  is  uncertain.  We  do  know,  howei-er. 
that  he  devised  an  inlroduclion  lo  the  message  to  John 
(he  Baplisl  {v.n)  already  recorded  in  Ml.  U4/,  which. 
however  harmless  in  its  intention,  cannot  be  based  on 
facts  because  it  radically  misunderstands  the  symbolic 
language  of  that  grand  Messianic  utterance.  It  it 
possible  therefore  thai  the  beautiful  "Nain '-slory  (or 
rather  Shunem-story  ?j  is  in  no  sense  traditional,  but 
Ihe  expression  of  the  lender  and  deeply  thoughtful 
nature  of  Lk.  t.  k.  c. 

MAIOTH  (n'ljor  n"l)  [Driv.)  or  T*):  [Kon.j  Kt,  ; 
rV3.  Kr.  ;  tNlAYift  IBL],  Nayiwe'  [A],  lo^. 
[Pesh..  transposing  '  and  1].  fttABoyAe  Uos.  Am. 
vi,l]s];  BBa/AUcr.  iaOSUxi']).  usually  supposed  10 
be  the  name  of  a  place  in  Ramah,  where  David  and 
Samuel  took  refuge  when  -Saul  was  pursuing  David, 
I  5.  !9i9>./  (*H).  20..  Except  in  19i8  it  is  always 
followed  by  n^^.  '  in  Ramah,'  and  in  this  passage  too 
Wellhausen  following  8.  would  restore  njjii.  It  is  most 
unlikely,  hown'er,  that  a  place  within  a  place  would  be 
specilied,  especially  in  this  lale  narratii'e  (cp  Samijei., 
B00KSOF,g4).  Tg.  Jon.  explained  iheword'schoor 
(m^'ym  n-a),  thus  making  ri-a  an  equivalent  of  .iiem  in 
a  ic;22u  (AV.  follou'ing  Tr..  COLLEGE  [i-v.]).  "This 
view,  however,  though  supported  on  grounds  of  his  own 
by  Ewald  (//li/.  849/-).  is  philologically  too  fentastic  to 
be  adopted  (see  Driver.  TBS  135).  though  it  may  safely 
be  added  thai  no  explanation  of  the  word  can  be  made 
more  probable. 

.ItnaniJ  !s  perhaps  ^iWin;  npjl,  'Gibeah  of  Jeralinieel' 
(cp  Jos.  itkpavaffl.  The  place  intended  is  thai  mentioned  in 
1  S.lds,  "hert  MT  and  S  read  O'ftSttn  ")  (KV  'the  hill  of 
God'^  but  where  we  should  (supported  l^  several  parallel 
inly   read   C!-)lfOKr\    'Giheah   of    the   Jerah- 
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allien  have 


■d  lac.,  »1 


Joint 
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Old. 


HAHE.  '  Name '  and  ■  names '  are  inseparable 
departments  of  the  same  subject.  The  conception 
1  llam*=    "'^    'name'    ideally    precedes    the    pro- 

given  presupposes  Ihe  conception  of  ■  name.'  When 
(Ihe  Hebrews  said)  the  first  num  called  the  bea^s  and 
birds  by  their  names  (Gen.  2ao)  il  was  because,  as 
Milton  [Paradiit  Last.  8351/)  puts  it.  he  'understood 
their  nature' — because  the  (Hebren)  names  he  gnv^e 
them  were  the  natural  and  adequate  expressions  of  their 
innermost  brings.  And  ihe  wise  man  commonly  known 
as  the  Preacher  assures  us  (Eccles.  flioa)  Ihat  -what- 
ever comes  into  being,  long  ago  has  ils  name  been  pro- 
nounced.' When,  however,  nothing  had  come  into 
existence,  there  could  be  no  names,  as  indeed  IhetB 
could  be  no  name-giver.  As  the  Babylonian  ctEation- 
epic  says  :— 

There  was  a  time  when,  above,  the  heaven  wai  not  oanied. 

Below,  the  earih  bore  no  name. 


.,L,oog[c 


Hebrew,  as 
Ass.    i.*f™. 


brance,'  but  is 


UtaljO 


nnecled  with  the 
(whence  tiirv, 

I  will  blot   out 


Hm.  corresponds 
For  cfitr  we  may  quote  Ex.17ii 
the  Jianu  (EV  remembrance)  of  AmaieK  irom  unoer 
heaven':  Ps.34i6,  'to  cut  off  their  name  (EV  the 
remembrance  of  them)  from  the  earth';  Ex.  3 15.  'this 
is  my  name  for  ever,  and  this  is  my  lilli  (BV  my 
■nemorial)  unto  all  generation! ' ;    PS.SO5  and  97i>. 

■  give  thanks  to  his  holy  namt '  (so  RV  :  AV"^-  '  lo  the 
memorial  of  his  holiness');  Ho9.12s[6].  'Yahwiis  his 
name-  (EV  'his  memoriar).  The  same  word  tlker 
may  be  used  of  the  recital  or  solemn  mention  of  God's 
titles  to  honour  and  gratitude  in  tbe  cullus ;  hence  a 
psalmist  says  (Ps.  8s  [6])— 

In  (the  wnrM  of)  death  ihcie  is  no  mcnlitn  (EV  ttmembniice) 

ofihec: 
In  Sheoi  who  will  give  ihee  ihinklT 

The  other  word  (Urn)  it  much  the  commoner.  The 
root-meaning  is  uncertam,  nor  is  there  any  valid  reason 
for   thinking    that    the   primary    meaning   in   usage    is 

■  monument '  (.is  if  from  '  lo  be  high '  ?). 

In  iS.3i]  the  leicl  is  certainly,  and  in  Gen.  11 4  most 
probably.'  corrupL  In  Is.BStjwe  read  that  the  new 
,  ^up  splendourofnaturewhich will  accompany 
h^wLl  ""  de''''"^"™  "f  l*™"!  '*'l'  be  to 
mwviww.  Yai,„j  for  ^  name,  for  an  everlasting 
sign  that  shall  not  be  cut  off.'  '  Monument '  would 
not  be  unsuiuble  here;  but  the  familiar  sense  'renown  ' 
willdoperfectlywelKcpDan,  SijEV,  ■  thou  hast  gotten 
thee  renown').  InlsSHj.  'a  memorial  (see  Hand) 
and  a  name  belter  than  sons  and  daughters.'  the  word 
■name'  implies  ideas  more  mystic  and  primitive  than 
would  be  suggested  by  the  simpler  word  'monument.' 
Ilie  idea  seems  to  be  that  God. (earing  eunuchs  will, 
even  in  the  world  of  death,  enjoy  the  consciousness  of 
the  honour  still  paid  to  them  upon  earth  by  the  con- 
gregation of  worshippers  in  the  temple.  The  popular 
religion  clung  to  the  primitive  veneration  of  ancestors 
(ep  iK.Si9>3S.lSig.  with  H.  P.  Smith's  notes),  and 
the  prophetic  writer  appears  to  mean  that  do  cuIius  of 
dead  ancestors  will  give  such  satisfaction  to  those 
ancestors  as  the  honorific  mention  of  the  names  of 
pious  prosel}tes  in  the  community  of  Zion  will  give  to 
these  proselytes  even  in  death.  This  may  seem  Co  us 
a  strange  idea ;  but  the  passage  quoted  above  from 
P5.6s  (cp  8811)  may  strike  us  as  still  stranger,  if  we 
consider  what  it  implies.  Why  should  the  great  God, 
Yahwi.  be  moved  to  pity  by  such  a  consideration  as  the 
psalmist  offers  ?  We  must  not  weaken  the  passage  too 
much.  It  certainly  contains  the  idea  that  worshippers 
are  needful  to  Yahwi,  because  the  divine  life  would  lack 
some  touch  of  perfeclness  without  the  tribute  of  reverent 
nnd  grateful  praise.  This  idea  may  be  unphilosophical : 
but  it  is  profoundly  religious.  In  some  form,  the  idea 
of  sacrifice  is  essential  to  a  fervent  religion,  and  to  the 
noblest  ps.-ilmists  true  sacrifice  is  the  recital  of  Yahwi's 
gracious  acts,  each  of  which  calls  for  the  ascription  to 
Yahwe  of  a  new  title.  Now,  lo  primitive  men  the 
name  is  the  expression  of  the  personality.  Vahw^'s 
worshippers,  therefore,  from  a  primitive  point  of  view, 
enable  God's  personality  lo  find  that  fuller  expression 
which  it  constantly  needs. 

The  truth  of  the  statement  that  the  name  is  (ideally 
at  least}  the  manifestation  of  the  personality,  and  con- 
sequently may  even  be  prophetic  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
person  named,  will  be  clear  if  we  look  at  a  few  of  the 
OT  narratives:  see.  i.g..  Gen.35io,  -Thy  name  shall 
no  more  be  called  Jacob,  but  Israel  shall  be  Ihy  name,' 
and  ib.  18.  '  she  called  his  name  Ben-oni,  but  his  father 
1  Probably  no  one  p>»ctiKd  in  leMtual  ctiiicism  will  fail  to 
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called  him  Benjamin,'  It  is  true,  this  intimate  con- 
always  prominent  Names  are  often  given,  according 
to  the  narratives,  for  some  apparently  accidental  reason  ; 
it  is  when  the  person  named  has  some  special  dignity  or 
pre-eminence  among  the  leaders  of  Israel  that  the  name 
has  evidently  a  mystic  significance.  The  prophets 
make  great  use  of  the  idea.  Thus — 
Ii,  1 M,  '  nflerwird  ihcni  shall  be  railed  The  city  of  righteoui- 
nest,  the  faithful  dty.' 
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1.  Idlom'to  „ 


on  to  the  great  religious  phrases,  'the 
,'  ■  the  name  of  Jesus.'  we  must  not 
lit  to  mention  the  idiom.  ■  to  call  tbe 
me  (of  some  one)  over. '  For  example* 
^"*"*  ,see.  first,  3S.12.9,  where  Joab  in  his 
iMme  upon,  m^jj^gg  ^^  David  respecting  Rabbath- 
ammon  says,  'lest  I  take  the  city  and  my  name  be 
called  upon  it.'  Here  we  see  one  of  the  most  obvious 
secular  applications  of  a  phrase  which  OT  writers  most 
frequently  employ  in  a  religious  context.  Eastern 
warriors  were  accustomed  10  change  the  name  of  a 
conquered  city.  The  citadel  of  the  Jebusites,  conquered 
by  David,  became  'David's  burg';  exactly  similar 
cases  occur  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions.  Joab-^lbat 
daring  Misrite  adventurer  (see  Zeruiah)— threatens 
David  that  be  will  not  allow  Rabbiih  10  go  out  of  hii 
hands  if  he,  not  David,  is  tbe  conqueror  ;  '  Joab'sburg' 
shall  U 
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Dan,  Big/.  :  cp  Pa. 
Of  these,  Is.4i.  like  a S.  1238.  gives  the 
secular  application.  In  the  depopulated 
of  Jerusalem,  seven  women  will  say  10  one 
man,  '  Only  lei  Ihy  name  be  called  over  us ' — i.e. ,  ■  let 
us  enjoy  tbe  benefits  of  having  a  husband  for  owner 
and  consequently  for  protector.'  In  Am.flu  another 
secular  application  is  implied.  Although  it  is  Yahwi 
who  speaks,  and  a  relation  of  Yahwi  which  is  described, 
the  form  of  expression  is  distinctly  secular.  '  The 
remnant  of  Edom '  has.  at  least  in  one  sense  of  the 
wonls,  no  religious  relation  to  Yahw^  ;  it  is  as  Yahwi's 
property  that  bis  'name'  is  said  lo  have  been  called 
over  it  (and  over  the  other  hostile  nations} ;  for  the 
sufferings  involved  for  Edom  in  its  anticipated  subjuga- 
tion by  the  Jews  Yahw^.  as  here  represented,  has  no 
sympathy. 
All  the  other  passages,  bowtver,  imply  (hat  ownership  in- 

The"t^plaim'rftte  rewr^"™manit^'i)alMi9?srn™thM 
they  are  owned  by  Vanwft,  but  that,  although  hi*  property,  they 
are  treated  by  him  as  if  his  ■tiame    hod  not  been  'called  --  --■ 
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In  Dl.  28  la  we  read  Ihat  all  the  other  peoples  will  be 
afraid  to  looch  righteous  Israel,  because  Ihey  will  see, 
by  Israel's  prosperity,  that  Yahwi's  ■  name '  must  have 
been  '  called  over '  it ;  iav.g  the  parallel  phrase  is  '  a 
holy  {i.r..  consecrated)  people,'  and  in  jBr.149  for 
Israel  to  be  the  bearer  ot  Yahwe's  name  is  synonymous 
with  having  Yahwi  in  its  midst,  and  gives  a  right  (but 
DM  an  indefeasible  right )  Co  protection  ;  the  same  idea 
is  expressed  in  i  K.8«.  where  (as  in  Jer.  7  lo,  ele.)itis 
the  temple  over  which  the  divine  'name'  has  been 
called. 

It  lA  plausible  to  givt  h  iunilnr  Intcqmlaiian  to  the  phnse 
detcriplLve  of  the  ark  in  i  S.  tt  a,  ia  tpiiK  of  th«  diflicuhy  caused 
by  the  potilioa  of  1'^  (m  Wellh.  TBS,  ad  /«.).  S«  sl» 
Bu.  Si5«iMiccT?;,  ud.  in  Ha  NT,  Ja.  1 1  (on  which  tte 
CumsTiAN,  1 1,  col.  7S»),  Act.  1» .;  ( =  Am.  0  ,=i. 

There  still  remain  two  passages,  Ps,49ii[ia]  and 
Jer.l5i6.  Of  Ihe  passage  in  Ps.4fi  there  are  several 
renderings.  That  of  Wellhauscn  in  SBOT  is,  '  even 
should  Ihey  have  called  whole  countries  their  own,'  which 
implies  ttuit  S]I  Qip'l  ing  and  h^  d#  kij  may  have  the 
same  meaning  (so,  loo,  Hupfeld).  There  is  good 
reason,  however,  for  thinking  ibai  this  is  not  what  Ihe 
psolmisl  meant ;  the  text  is  more  than  probably  corrupt.' 
The  passage  in  Jer.  15,  it  correctly  transmitted,  is 
singularly  beautiful  as  a  record  of  prophetic  experience. 
Jeremiah  says  that  not  only  eilernally  but  also  internally 
he  has  become  entirely  the  possession  of  his  God — '  thy 
word  {  =  revelation)  became  lo  me  a  delight  and  the  joy 
of  ray  heart,  for  thy  name  has  been  called  upon  me.  O 
Vahwi  SebSolh.'  Probably,  however,  for  w  'and  .  .  . 
became,'  we  should  read  -ni  'and  let  .  .  .  become,' 
making  it  a  prayer  of  Jereniiah  (cp  Cornill  and  Duhm 
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e  mother  (Gen.  2B  30  35  iS.  i  S.  4»)' 
DO  doubt  was  given  by  her  generally  in  the  primaeval 
period  of  matriarchy  (ep  KiNSHtP,  §  4);  but  in  the 
period  of  monandroiis  '  baal '-marriage  (Kinship,  %  9 
ff.)  the  priority  of  right  belonged  to  Ihe  father 
(Gen.  I6.S  17-9  Ej.2«  a  S.  ISaj'  Is.  8  j  Hos.  JjX 
Lk.  li}63),  who  could,  it  he  chose,  alter  the  name  given 
to  the  child  by  the  mother  (Gen.  35iS).  The  son,  in 
&ct.  should  Iheotetically  have  been  named  by  (he  father, 
as  a  sign  of  lordship. 

Another  phrase  which  may  be  quoted  here  is  ■  a  new 
name.'  In  Is.  fl2i  it  is  said  of  Jerusalem  that  at  its 
•<  n_r  n.«.  restoration  it  shall  be  called  by  a  new 
e.  Now  Hunt.  „,„,  ,  .  _  „.  .,„„„  ,_,_i_i  -_ri  ,p 
name  (tnn  off.  oro/ia  icairor),  ana,  ac- 
cording to  Is.  65is,  Yahwt  will  coll  his  servants  by 
another  name  (0.  again,  iro^u  noirir).  Further,  in 
Rev.  2 17,  we  hear  of  a  'new  name  which  no  man  knows 
but  he  that  receives  it'  It  is  doubtful  whether  this 
means  a  new  name  for  each  believer,  or  tbe  new-  name 
of  Christ  (cp  3i9  I9i»).  The  former  view  is  more 
probable.  When  bom  into  a  new  world,  each  believer 
will  need  a  new  name,  suggestive  ot  his  new  charucler 
and  standing.  We  may  venture  to  compare  the  giving 
of  a  new  name  to  kings  (as  notably  in  li:gypt)  at  their 
accession;  cp  3  K.  233*  2I17.'  The  new  name  in  Rev. , 
i.e..  ia  also  said  lo  be  hidden  from  all  but  its  bearer. 
This  reminds  us  of  tbe  feeling,  so  widespread  among 
savage  trilies.  of  the  danger  of  disclonng  one's  name, 
because  this  would  en.-iblc  an  enemy  by  magic  means  to 
work  to  one's  personality  some  deadly  injury  (cp  Fraier, 
Goidta  Bough  f'l,  1  404^ ). 

We  now  pass  on  to  those  great  reiigious  phrases  '  the 
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HAHE 
name  of  Yahwi,'  '  the  name  of  Jesus '  (or.  of  the  Christ). 
a  HBtn.nf  '^'■^  '"=">«■  "f  a  Eod  "s  properly  his 
^^t  ""nifestation.  and  since  one  form  of  this 
manifestation  is  the  name  (presumably  a 
revealed  name)  given  to  him  in  the  cullus.  the  '  name ' 
of  Israel  s  god  is  Vahw*.  aS  the  name  of  Moab's  god  is 
Chemosh.  Whatever  the  primitive  meaning  of  the 
Heb,  Um  and  the  Ass.   hima  may  have  been,   it  was 

thing  much  fuller  which  would  be  applicable  to  all  forms 
of  divine  manifestation.  '  Name,'  'glory,'  '  face,'  are 
parallel  terms.  The  divinity  in  the  so-called  Afafdt 
or  'Angel''  ot  Yahw*  (cp  Anoel.  §  3I  is  sometimes 
called  the  pdnlm  (IqI-is)  'face,'  sometimes  the  tabid 
(■nss)  'glory.'  sometimes  the  Sm  (op)  or  'name'  of 
Yahwi  (Ex.  2391  33  u  liti/ ;  cp  32^4  and  Is.  639). 
Ihe  ark,  too,  is  described  as  a  dwelling-place  of  ihe 
■glory'  (1  S.  ^n).  and  of  the  'face'  (Nu,  lOjs,  I'JID. 
'from  thy  face'),  bill  not  of  the  -name.'  of  Yahwk 
The  reason  is  thai  the  '  name '  of  Vahwt  came  to  be 
specially  connected  with  theculttis — i.r..  with  the  temple, 
where  the  solemn  invocation  of  Yahur^  took  place.  "The 
connection  of  the  '  name '  of  Yahw£  wilh  ihe  MaVdk  or 
Angel  was  too  primitive  to  be  abandoned  ;  but  the  ark 
of  Vahw£,  not  being  as  primitive  in  conception  as  the 
Angel,  never  succ«ded  in  annexing  the  third  of  the 
synonymous  terms — vit  'name.'  As  time  went  on. 
however,  this  term,  which  was  originally  associated  with 
the  cuttus  at  all  sanctuaries  {Kx.  2O14).  became  more 

S3,  Is.  I87,  Jer.  7").  And  how  does  Yahw*  continue 
to  make  known  his  name?  By  answering  the  prayers 
offered  in  (or,  towards)  the  temple — i.e..  by  delivering 
his  people  (Is.  526  84.).  Hence,  in  Ps.  20i[=).  'The 
name  of  the  God  of  Jacob  place  thee  in  security'  means. 
■The  God  whom  ihou  hast  invoked  answer  thy  prayers. ' 
Indeed,  in  all  such  passages  {t^..  Ps.  207[B]  44s[6]| 
we  may  safely  say  that  there  is  a  tacit  reference  lo  the 
of  God's  name  in  the  sanctuary.     Thus  the 
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of  the  ark  in  the  Israelitish  host,  and  by  prayers  are 
meant  invocations  of  Yahwi  as  the  promise-keeping  God 

Agoinit  one  serious  leaiptfllkm  the  limelhlih  ihinken  and 
"    Illy  proofs  ihey  nevi       "  .     .,  -  . 


thai  Ibe '  Name  of  Yahw* '  a. ..  __,_ _. 

Like  the  Mal'ik  Vahwt  (m  whom,  ind 
28ai,  Yahwi's  name  is).  Ihe  Name  . 
equivalent  to  Yahw*  <nDIe  tbe  paralleiiui 
■  phraw  a>  'All  '  ■ 
C/S  I,  no.  3,  I. 


iRfromYahwi. 
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,,  1.   .B)  ha>  no  analoeue 

fj.  30  Jj  wo  find  the  MflTiTing 

of  Vahwi  comelh ':  but  ihe  conteil  ihows  Ihai  Vahwi  himlelf  ia 
"^"glory'ifYahwit^^^'lMMJC).'  '"""    '"*™"«' ™ 

In  Lev.  2I11,  Dl.  285s.  we  find  cp>nusedindependentlj 
(in  Lev.  24  .6,  however,  Ktf  should  be  '•  dp.  see  «  Vg- ). 
_  „  The   son    of  an    Israelilish  woman  whose 

I'tISS*  ^'■'■^  *^  '"  Egyptian  (so  EV  ;  but  to 
might  mean  a  Musrite ;  cp  MiZRAIM,  S  3^. 
Moses)  blasphemed  the  name  and  cursed ;  therefore 
{y.  aj)  he  was  stoned  ;  so  P,  Another  laic  writer 
makes  Moses  exhort  the  Israelites  lo  '  fear  this  glorious 
and  fearful  name,  Yahwfe  thy  God.'  Wiih  this,  G. 
Hoffmann  ( t/e*.  an.  Phln.  iHKhrifim.  47^)  compares 
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a  passage  in  (he  iDScriplicin  of  Eshmun'aiar  {CIS  Zi6/. ) 
which  he  reads  en  IkD  De'  (a  lille  appended  fint  \o 
trwiBy,  Aslarte,  and  (hen  to  |dpm.  Eshmun),  and  renders 
as  'supreme  Person'  (niMini  — miMcn).  He  remarks 
thai  the  object  or  the  [diraae  was  to  avoid  seeming  to 
iNDd  the  entire  divinity  to  the  spot  where  the  temple  was, 
and  illustrates  the  fomi  of  the  expression  by  Ps.  17  lo 
V26  on  the  one  hand,  and  Ps.  7  iB  9]  G2i  on  the  other : 
in  the  latter  passages,  Tollowing  Hitiig.  he  thinks  (but 
here  perhaps  few  will  follow  bim)  that  |i'^p  is  lo  be 
connected  adjectivally  with  i»>. 

The  uresis  of  the  NT  passages  in  which  the  term 
'  name '  occurs  is  Dot  always  easy.  We  have  no  right 
«.  BT  nun  '"  P"™"™  "^'  O^  presuppositions  by 
C  HT  iiMg«.  ^emsclves  are  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  expressions.  Passages  like  Acts  19i;  ('the  name 
of  (he  l^rd  Jesus  was  magnified')  cause  no  difficulty; 
but  what  is  lo  be  said  of  certain  phrases  in  the  same 
Kapler,  '  they  were  baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus'  {v.  s),  and  'to  name  over  those  who  had  the 
evil  spirits  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus'  [v.  .3)?  Else- 
where the  use  of  the  formula,  '  lo  be  bapiiied  in  the 
Dame  of  the  Lord  Jesus'  (^arrffes^oi  th  ri  troita  [or 
fr,  or  iri  (t^)  ifi^uin]  tuplau  'Ii|ffoD).  has  been  fully 
treated  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  history  of  the  rite 
of  baptism  {col.  473/ ) ;  but  it  still  remains  10  consider 
the  possible  meaning  or  meanings  of  the  phrases.  The 
formula  'baptiie  in  the  name  of  Jesus'  (^tt,  til  ri 
trofia  I. )  has  no  doubt  an  analogy  in  the  phrase 
'  believe  in  the  ikame  of  Jesus '  {rurrtitir  ill  ri  tro/ta 
I.),  which  means  to  believe  that  Jesus  is  what  Christian 
teachers  say  that  he  is — i.i.,  that  be  is  the  Christ,  or  in 
(he  case  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (where,  however,  the 
phrase  is  not  prominent,  see  FaITH,  g  3)  that  he  is  the 
only-begotten  Son  of  God  ;  and  we  have  reason  to  think 
thai  the  expression  of  faith  in  the  Lordship  or  Messiahship 
of  Jesus  was  the  condition  on  which,  in  the  earliest  times, 
the  rite  of  baptism  was  ndministeted.  Baptism,  there- 
fore, might  be  simply  the  consummation  of  discipleship — 
the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  entering  on  anew  life 
characterised  by  self-purilication.  and  the  opening  of 
one's  heart  10  the  word  of  God  ;  and  such  it  doubtless  was 
in  the  primitive  Jerusalem  community.  Lately  owing 
lo  Paul,  however,  baptism  became  much  more  than  this. 

mysteries  he  (and  perhaps  others  before  him)  provided 
for  them  by  expanding  the  significance  of  Haptism  and 
the  Supper  of  the  Lord.'  Necessarily  'in  the  name' 
((ii  Ti  iroua)  and  the  simiUr  phrases  now  obtained  a 
mystic  meaning.  The  gift  of  the  Spirit  was  comni 
cated  at  baptism,   no  doubt  on  ethical  condltions- 


f  Jesi 


)t  wiihou 


Paul's  disciples  followed  him  in  this.  We  find  in 
Si«  4  71°  (as  well  as  in  Uc.  ]0i7,  cp  also  the  late  pas- 
■age,  Mk.  1617)  clear  traces  of  a  belief  that  wonderful 
works  would  be  performed  by  pronouncing  the  name  of 
Jesus  ;  and  we  must  therefore  regard  it  as  one  of  the 
possible  meanings  of  the  phrase  before  us.  '  to  be  bap- 
tized, pronouncing  the  wonder-working  name  of  Jesus.' 
(Cp  ExoKcisTS.)  We  assume  that  Paul  can  be  ade- 
quately knowTi  from  the  epistles  most  commonly  as- 
signed  to  him.  and  we  fully  grant  that  whatever  mystic 
eftecis  the  apostle  may  have  ascribed  to  the  name  of 
Christ  were,  in  his  mind,  conditional  on  the  presence 
of  a  certain  moral  altitude  in  the  baptized.     We  also 

Which  continued   the  OT  tradition,   was   entirety  free 
even  from  a  moralised  mysticism. 
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ii.r.A.)  which  is  Bdmillidly  laie  (s«  Baptish,  t  3)-  Conybeare, 
taowevci.  bu  shown  {.ZNTU',  1901)  ihii  an  eatlin  i»i  (n- 
pcalcdiy  alluted  by  Eusebiu*)  gave  >ia*JjT*vtfa«  vorta  ta  ityii  ir 
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DHiiu'c  c-cii  iMiuus.' Ill  Lord  of  all,  and  suied  at  (iod's  right 
band,  ihaltlKy  show  lo  God  himself  (Is.  4S  13);  cp  E|^.  1 »/: 

The  study  of  proper  names  (personal  and  local)^ 
requires,  however,  much  more  than  a  perception  of  the 
A  Pramr  "'''"'''  significance  attaching  to  names.      It 

nimJi  ^^t '"  1"*"''"'*^  whether  in  the  pre-eiilic 
period  nearly  as  much  thought  was  bestowed 
OD  the  naming  of  children  as  has  been  supposed.  It  is 
far  from  the  present  writer's  intention  to  adopt  a  con- 
troversial altitude  towards  theories,  many  of  which  be 
has  himself  till  lately  shared,  and  on  the  elaboration  of 
which  treasures  of  scholarship  have  been  lavished.  He 
must  express  hb  conviction,  however,  that  the  theories 
referred  to  presuppose  a  view  of  the  traditional  Hebrew 
text  which  is  almost  loo  optimistic.  So  far  as  he  has  been 
able,  he  has  based  the  explanations  of  names  given  by 
himself  in  various  articles  on  a  critically  emended  text ; 
but  it  is  only  in  a  part  of  them  that  he  has  been  able  to 
assume  a  well-grounded  and  far-reaching  theory,  which, 
though  it  does  not,  of  course,  affect  all  OT  names, 
transforms  our  view  of  not  a  few  of  them.  Without 
meaning  lo  say  that  all  the  new  inlerprela lions  of  names 
advocated  by  ihe  presenl  writer  conie  under  this  head, 
he  may  presume  lo  mention  as  deserving  prolonged  and 
special  consideration  the  theory  referred  to,  viz..  that 
certain  ethnics,  in  a  variety  of  comipt  and  disloned 
forms,  underlie  a  great  many  of  the  names  commonly 
explained  either  quite  arbitrarily  from  other  Semitic 
languages,  or  as  expressions  of  religious  feeling.  In 
particular,  names  of  the  types  'Jehoiakim.'  'Obadiah.' 
'  Nethaneel,'  have  to  be  received  with  the  greatest 
caution.  It  is  probable  that  in  post-exilic  times  a 
thorough  revision  and  indeed  transformation  of  ancient 
names  was  effected.  This  can  be  shown  most  plausibly 
in  the  name-lists  of  the  Chronicler  ;  but  there  are  few 
books  which  do  not  supply  striking  evidence  of  this 
fact.  It  would  be  satisfactory  to  exhitnt  in  orderly 
arrangement  all  the  names  on  which  a  methodical  and 
consistent  textual  criticism  throws  a  perfectly  new  light. 
By  this  means  the  old  theory  and  the  new  would  be 
conveniently  compared,  and  the  unavoidable  clash  of 
opinion  would  doubtless  serve  the  interests  of  truth. 
All  thai  can  be  done,  however,  is  lo  urge  the  reader  to 
study  Ihe  etymolc^ical  Introductions  to  the  articles  ia 
this  volume  seriously  and  in  connection,  and  not  lo 
make  up  his  mind  hastily.  Criticism  of  a  new  theory 
is  useless  until  the  point  of  view  which  leads  to  it  is 
gained,  and  until  the  facts  have  been  mastered.  Thei« 
are  numerous  facts  connected  with  proper  names  which 
are  as  much  hidden  from  adherents  of  the  older  theories, 
as  Ihe  facts  connected  with  the  older  documents  which 
enter  into  our  present  OT  books  are  hidden  from 
adherents  of  a  conservative  school  of  criticism.  It  may 
be  said  in  conclusion  that  gc^raphy  is  in  some  direc- 
tions hardly  less  the  gainer  than  history  by  the  results 
of  the  new  criticism,  though  chiefly  by  Ihe  more  con- 
sistent application  of  Ihe  ordinary  principles  of  textual 
correction.  There  is  nothing  surprising  in  Ibis,  for  the 
later  editors  knew  comparatively  little  about  the  older 
geography  ;  and  with  rqj.ird  to  modem  geographers, 
even  when  they  are  in  sympathy  with  modem  criticism, 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  superadd  lo  the  rare  dculty 
of  catching  and  of  making  others  catch  Ihe  chief  physical 
aspects  of  a  region,  Ihe  equally  rare  faculty  of  seeing 
what  is  possibly  or  probably  the  real  form  of  a  place- 
name  in  .an  old  document.  Once  more,  the  reader  is 
re(|uesied,  in  his  own  interest,  lo  give  a  careful  study 
10  Ihe  new  details  here  put  before  him.  The  best  way 
10  leatn  a  new  method  is  to  watch  the  application  on 
an  extended  scale.  Offhand  criticism  of  details  gives 
little  help.  T.  K.  c. 
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1  the  Bible 


Each  of  the  miuiy  names  of 
tniul,  of  course,  originatly  have  had  some  special 
,  Hilt  of  '"'^"'''B'  '^°  discover  this  meaning 
i-jLt !..»«..  's  of  great  importance,  since  much 
InTMUffftUoU.  ,ij,j„  ^^j,  ,hereb7be  Ihrown  upon  the 
TxanneT?  and  tbaughl  both  of  tlw  ancient  Hebrews 
and  of  Ihe  neighbouring  peoples,  not  to  mention 
the  linguistic  interest  which  aiiacbes  to  such  investi- 
gatiims.  In  the  more  ancient  pans  of  Ihe  OT  itself 
elymological  explanations  of  names  begin  to  occur  (t.g. 
Gen.liSig)!  bul  these  artless  atlempts.  it  need  scarcely 
be  said,  have  no  more  scientific  valoe  than  the  ety- 
mologies of  Plato.  The  more  systematic  explanations 
given  by  Philo  are  likewise,  as  a  general  rule,  mere  plays 
upon  words,  and  are  moreover  boaed  upon  a  very 
inadequate  knowledge  of  the  langtiage.  They  neverthe- 
less exercised  great  influence  during  some  nfteen  cen- 
turies, owing  to  the  fact  that  Ihey  served  as  the  principal 
foundation  of  various  Greek  Onomaslica  and  of  the 
Latin  Onomaslicon  of  Jerome:'  similar  works  were 
likewise  produced  among  the  Syrians.  Moreover,  the 
explanations  of  proper  names  in  the  sixth  and  final 
volume  of  the  Complulensian  Bible  are,  for  the  most 
port,  derived  from  rhilo.  It  was  not  till  later  that  Ihe 
subject  began  to  be  treated  in  a  scienlilic  manner 
(especially  after  the  appearance  of  the  great  works  of 
Hiller'  and  of  Simonis'),  and  ihus  many  points  have 
been  satisfactorily  cleared  up.  Important  contributions 
have  been   made   quite  recently   by   various   authors, 

paragraph],  p.  ivi,  I  5)  rendard  il  neecsjary  thai  Iht  article 
Names  should  be  oneof  Ihc  lim  written  and  farbade  any  sub. 


slow   II  SjF,  107,  note,  and  cp  Namh,  |  4. 

..'dtr  <!r  tht  article,    tl  it  10  a  certam  extent  a  comi 
Hibiect-Endex  (nrraiiKcd  iDicicallv.  not  alphabelicallyX 

•  c  .1.  t .vz,  hegding  itt  bulcol.  3120). 
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*  See  the  foolna 

<  See  Lai(.O.r(. _,_„_... 

"  Hiller.i;^.  TOb.  1706. 
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especially  by  G.  B,  Gray  {Sludia  in  Hctirw  Prafer 
Namn).  who  carefully  and  with  marked  success  de- 
termines what  kind  of  name  -  formation  prevailed  in 
Ihe  various  periods.  To  a  very  large  extent  Ihe  present 
writer  agrees  wilh  his  resulL  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  very  much  still  remains  obscure,  far  more 
than  was  supposed  by  Gesenius.'  for  example,  and  even 
by  Ihe  sceptical  Olshausen.* 

We  are  here  met  by  two  great  difficulties,  the  fact 
that  the  Hebrew  language  is  bul  imperfectly  known,  and. 
-  n«|i~nu-ig.  '*''aa\  is  much  more  importani,  Ihe  fact 
^^"^  "^  that  Ihe  traditional  forms  of  Ihe  names 
are  often  untrustworthy.  In  the  first  place,  we  cannot 
fail  to  perceive  that  the  vocalisation  of  Ihe  less  known 
names  is.  in  many  cases,  chosen  arbitrarily.  This  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  manifold  incon^stencies  in  the 
treatment  of  analogous  and  even  of  identical  names: 
■  ir*«iiM»i«.  f™"  instance,  by  Ihe  side  of  the  correct 
8.TooaliMU<».  f^  Michay£hQM<T-3«;aChl3a 
177)  we  often  find  MichSyehu;  by  ihe  side  of 'Ader  (tij. 
iCh.  81s),  the  pausal  form  of  'Eder,  we  find  'Eder 
(-nir,  tCh.23i3  243D),  and  so  forth.  It  was  impos^ble 
to  ascertain  from  tradition  Ihe  exact  pronunciation  of 
names  no  longer  in  use,  particularly  of  such  as  occur  in 
the  ancient  lists  in  Chronicles,  Eira,  and  Nehemiah ; 
accordingly,  the  scribes  used  10  conleni  themselves  with 
Ihe  shortest  possible  vocalisation,  as  was  first  remarked 
by  Wellhausen  (if  Ihe  present  writer  be  not  mistaken). 
The  LXX  version  often  exhibiu  a  diflercnt  pronuncia- 
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the  list  of  David's  warriors  in  aS.  23  with  those  in  i  Ch. 
11  and  27,  referring  also  lo  Ihe  Greek  leii ;  many  of 
tbe  names  are  quile  difleteni,  and  some  are  perhaps  in 
DO  case  handed  down  correctly. 

Iiutcad   of  pD^   (i  S.  2398)   we    find    'S-p    in    '  Ch.Uig, 

^P3^P  ^^hC^^^  3t)*  which  lAOBiLLted  Ln  A  (unlHi  ilappean 
■t  ihc  end  of  Ihc  list  u  )aJii^i|A  vt^  (B),  cp  ^ww  ii^i)X  [BHALl 
of  1  Ch.X  we  find  ^K-sii  in  i  Ch.  11  31 ;  it  hu  been  mnjeclured 

«l~>1ulely  cenBiTlbu  ABiSLTO*iil."ln  as!^"°n.J!H*..n™rt 
iscnlled 

""""       ■  -  .  4X  j".f  -  in  (J„ 

plioD  of  StTOJ  (Nu. 


■d  ^i'M',  («e 


.  4  n  ;  cpalio  Nu.  ZB  a),  ihrou^  1 
_  (cp  ^>Ml;.^  .);  tut  d.e  A 
S,  B)  and  Ihe  Sicn  of  1  Ch.  S  i,  which  lake  the  pli 
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Id  ibe  much  later  list  also  ol  those  who  relumed  froDi 
the  Eiile,  twice  died  by  Ihe  Chronicler  rn>m  Ihe  memoirs 
of  Nehemiah  ( Eira  2  =  Neh.  7  ;  cp  i  Esd.  6),  we  may 
observe  sitghl  divergences.  Even  the  list  of  Saul's 
(amity  in  i  Ch.  Sjv^  differs  in  several  points  from  that 
given  in  Sjj^  of  Ihe  same  book.  The  carelessness 
with  which  Ihe  Chronicler  treated  the  lisls  ol  names  is 
shown  by  Ihe  fact  thai  on  more  than  one  occasion  he 
quoles  Ihe  same  piece  twice  ;  especially  in  regard  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  proper  names  the  inaccuracy  of  this 
compiler  is  much  to  be  deplored.  Even  In  the  documents 
from  which  he  copied,  however,  some  of  the 
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Lir  only  once  in  Chronicles.  Eira, 
or  Nehemiah,  Ihe  greatest  possilile  caution  is  necessary. 
We  have  still  more  reason  lo  regret  thai  the  books  of 
Samuel  contain  so  many  eorrupl  readings,  which,  even 
with  the  help  of  0,  can  be  emended  only  in  part ; 
tbe  proper  names  in  paniculor.  which  were  many  and 
invariably  genuine,  have  suffered  much  in  consequence. 

i\raO,  in  •ilwayt  uOpH  (onceOpHu'[accus,|  in  I  Ch.aiii), 
and  in  JoKpbus,  it  would  Kcm,  u  'Obdhv  <NieKe,  Oponvf  or 
<V.wf:      Whu  wu  his  real  nunc  T     (For  j>  pluuiible  con. 

Even  in  books  of  which  the  text  is.  in  general,  much 
beller  preserved,  however,  the  forms  of  the  proper  names 
cannol  always  be  Irusied. 

Xu  irr-  in  1  Ch.  T  i,  A7.X  ihe  niiuke  can  be  easily  cocrecied) 
the  mote  w  ss  Ihe  Sun.  teil  and  S  likewise  read  3'p>  'in 
■bis  puHce  (cp  ImhUB,  i>.  But  ibe  list  in  Gen.llV  ua  com- 
pared with  Nu.  2e,  prnenis  some  olhei  varialkins  which  prove 
Ihe  existence  of  early  corruptions  in  one  at  least  of  these  iciis. 

in  the  Pentateuch,  not  lo  mention  the  Book  of  Joshua,  at  cor. 

It  must  be  remembered,  furthermore,   ihat   in  all 

B.  vo.a  ^>""'  t; 

mo.  i  isl 

known  ^>n  {instead  of  tbe  more  ancient  m,  on  which  see  1>avid, 
Doix),  DoDAt,  Douavah).  The  sovereign  who  is  colled  vtra 
(Me>ha)>  in  a  K.S4  appears  u  yrQ  in  the  inscription  set  up 
by  himselr;  his  nunc  in  S  is  Mwr>  (bu(  jMephus  hnsH|<|uraO 
[B.\L),  t.f.,  jnEnOi  and  ihis  would  seem  to  be  Ihe  correct  fbnn. 
Tbe  name  of^ihe  Idng  of  Tyre  in  1  K.  S 14  jj  Iio  la]  is  nVrn, 
but  elsewhere,  in  Samuel  and  Kings.  Dl'n,  widi  which  .  Ch.  14 ., 
[e  tbe  Kr.  ii  HOiam  (nitri),  and 
form  is  invariably  used.     The 


,c.  oents ;  in  the  la 


ben  oinitted,  since  they  were  introducHTinio  Ihe  teal  at  a  time 

>  Another  MfitaJ'CJn^-p,  i  Ch.34i)  whose  name,  for  some  un- 
known reisoa,  is  written  with  4,  while  thai  of  the  Moaliile  king 
has  d,  ii  called  Uafxrtiti  in  •"•  by  a  confusion  with  the 
Marohah  who  coraei  later  in  the  same  veises. 


^104),  instead  of  liptti*9t'     Hem 


it  follows  thai  o^'n  is  die 


-,-w„,^-, j,;ns),  orB, 

tly  voc^ised,  especially  as  the  . 
become  Mlb^iar  <ti3D)  in  i  Cb.ll3gI(foi  an  explanation  lee 

On  Ihe  other  hand,  there  may  be  many  cases  in  which 
the  Massoretes  tailed  lo  mark  ihe  long  vowels  because 
,  /i_..v  *^  names  in  question  bad  been  handed  down 
I^^nr   without   vowel    letters.  It    is    of  less 

importance  that  in  certain  names  the  Greek 
texts  eihibil  a  somewhat  older  pronunciation  tbaa  that 
recognised  by  the  Massoretes. 

in  unaccenled"rosed  sytlnbin,  wwThe  hl^rHK  formhui^ 
in  accordance  with  the  latei,!  phonetic  development  of  Hebrew ; 
for  example,  Ua^ia>&— i.r.,  MaryOm  or  rather  Maryam  (G^.  th« 

more  primilive  than  MiryiUn.  Cp  also  Varfafw,  Marrafiac 
wiib  Matdlhyah  (^•nxs),  T-AaiJ  with  Gil'ad  (ipSi),  etc.  Simi- 
laily  Ibe  a  in  Afitk,  Vmfitf  is  DAte  primitive  than  the  /  (:)  in 
Hehel  (Sa.n),  Geber  {'n^j) ;  but  in  tbe  nugotity  of  such  fatm.  • 

obscure  names  we  have  no  right  to  assume  the  traditional 
punctuation  to  be  correct,  and  must  always  make  allow- 
Since,    moreover,    our    knowledge    of    Ihe    Hebrew 
language,  as  has  been  remarked  above,   is  very  im- 

oKStT^"::"    '^    l""'^''!"    circumstances    by 
"  which  this  or  thai  name  was  tirsi   sug- 

gested, it  follows  that  even  when  the  form  of  a  name  is 
fairly  certain  its  meaning  Is  oilen  unintelligible.  This 
applies  even  to  such  names  as  Judah  (n-nn-).  Aaron 
(]TinK).  R;-chilb(33i),  Rulh(nn),  eic.'  By  a  comparison 
with  the  cognate  languages  we  frequently  obtain  nothing 

II  Is.  for  example,  conceivable  that  Ihe  Hebrews  once 
used  the  verb  jra  In  the  Arabic  sense  '  to  rise,'  ■  lo  be 
prominent,'  and  thai  hence  the  name  Benah(nyn3}  was 
formed  ;  bul  Ihis  is  very  far  from  being  certain.  Tbe 
reader  must  therefore  bear  in  mind  Ihal  many  of  the 
explanalions  given  below  are  merely  tentaiive.  eveo 
where  doubt  is  not  positively  expressed.  KunhenncH«. 
many  names  which  al  first  seem  to  admit  of  an  easy 
explanation  prove,  on  closer  inspection,  lo  be  either 
very  obscure  or  transmitted  to  us  in  a  doubtful  form. 

easily  explained  than  simple  ones  (cp  g  BB). 

Among  the  persons  mentioned  in  Ihe  OT  we  find  a 
considerable  number  of  cpenyms — i.e..  representatives  of 


-e  originally  n: 


it  highly  probable,  that 
r  plac 


,  forb 


spread  tendency  lo  assume  thai  a  people,  a  tribe,  a 
family,  or  a  country  must  derive  its  name  from  some 
individual.  In  Gen.  10  Ihe  genealogy  of  Noah's  de- 
scendanis  incluiles  even  plurals  such  as  Ijidlm  (ci^S) 
and  PalhrQsim  {c-Diine).  as  well  as  countries  and  cities, 
such  as  Egypt  (o'^ie)  and  Zidon  (jni).  Here  tbe 
fictitious  chnracier  of  the  lisi  plainly  shows  ilself. 
Similarly  'the  Jebusile,'  ■  the  Arvadile '  (i,*..  native  of 
Aradus).  and  others  who  appear  in  the  same  chapter, 
are  10  be  understood,  in  accordance  with  the  genuine 
Hebrew  usage,  as  collective  terms  for  Ihe  Iribes,  or 
ralher  inhabitants,  of  the  places  in  question.     In  like 

*.  snuuuuia.  jy^^  adjectives  derived  from  proper 
names)  with  the  ending  i,  which  are  enumerated  among 
the  posterity  of  Jacob  in   Nu,26iiX      Perhaps  even 

en  dropped  is  contrary  to  the 


.,L,oogle 
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Levi  (•\'>)  and  Naphtali  ('Snu)  may  belong  (i 


The  nam.  Muihi  (the)  "bich  o 
<~Td  "nd  MahH  (-Stc).  'I  'he  P«li| 
minrdcd  by  W<llhu»n  u  a  <1» 
Vie  ■>  that  pan  of  ihv  prksiLy  iribc 
Mo.«  hiixMir  (cp  Mi»E9, 1 :?).    T 


1,  togetbtr  ii^tta  Merari 
of  Ibc  Levitts,  is  rightly 
ion  from  Mos»  (.irtj); 


.  a(  half  ihe  tribe  of  Muiuvh '  (n^iQ  B2t>  in 'la ;  t  Ch.  $  1]) 
'  fcrve  as  a  wanibig  ngain&t  ex  plaining  such '  iBihers'  lilerally. 
no  one^  of  coune,  13UI  have  jm^ined  that  ^itrjo  t32f  'Vrr 

of  Jacob  there  are  also.  i( 


Among  ihe  descend; 
would  seem,  several  names  ol  places  ;   neiron  IpTun).  s 
P,         grandsoti    of  Judah.    represonls   Ihe    placs 

mm         '>«^"'>B  """  "3"'=  '"  ^^^  Judasan  territory 

""'''*■  (Josh.  ISas)— the  word  signifies  'etielosure' 
(which  is  the  original  sense  of  the  English  '  town ' )  frain 
the  same  root  as  Hazor  (i^n,  see  Ha/or),  and  somt 
iMher  Semitic  names  of  places,  for  itistanc*.  the  well, 
known  Haira  iti  Ihe  Mesopotamian  desert. 

In  1  Ch,S  noma  of  places  such  as  yebrOn  (|VnarO  ant 
Tappdah  (men)  are  cited  as  persons ;  Hebron  (insn)  appear 
also  as  a  grandson  of  Levi  <1v>«l.  «■!).  since  'Hebron  wasl 
Leniical   iHty.      The   Manassite   Shtchen  (D^i   Nu-Seji 


■  Ch.T.,>ar 


Ihe  noo' 
;Judg.aiai,  al 


le  Sh^htn  (D^ : 


n  (frtxi).  a  son  of  Issachar  (Gen.MtjXis 
probably  to  be  ptonouiice<l  ShOmeifln  (•\-kV),  and  stands  for  the 
city  of  Sajnaria;  thai  this  place  derives  its  nacae  from  a  man 
udledShemerC-^-,  i  K.  Itt  34)  i«  very  unlikely.    TheloMphite 

»nciem  terrinry  c^  Issachar  <aiid  Asher),  cp  Josh.  t7ti.l  The 
olhet  capital  tn  Ihe  itortbem  kingdom.  Tirnh  (:irvi)i  i>  repre> 
senied  by  a  dauehtw  of  the  Manassite  Zelophehad  (irnVx> 


iCh.4 


ii 


S,,)-    In  Ihe  c 


parts  cJ  Chi 

tended,  at  least  by  Ihe  oiii^iikal  narrator,  to  represent 

or  persons:   'sons  of  So-and-so'  may  very  well  mean 

lanIK  of  such-and-such  a  place.' 

Moat  of  the  family  names  and  tribal  names  which 

occur  in  ihe  OT  are  formed  exactly  like  the  names  of 

11   IMiia  persons.      Among  Ihe  Arabs  there  are  very 

umiML  ""^"l  "^"^^  '"^''^^  '"  "^"^  ^^  '"'*'  ^'' 
individuals  alike,  and  often  ihe  name  is  such 
as  properly  applies  lo  an  individual  only.  In  a  large 
number  of  cases  'the  sons  of  So-and-so'  are  really 
descendants  of  the  man  in  question,  though  Ihey  some- 
times include  adopted  members.  In  other  cases,  a 
whole  tribe  lakes  the  name  of  a  famous  chief  or  of  his 
family,  and  the  old  Iribal  name  gradually  falls  out  of 
use.  Such  processes  may  he  obsencd  in  Arabia  even 
al  the  present  day.  Other  causes  also  may  operate  in 
producing  Ihese  changes.  Al  all  events  we  are  justified 
in  treating  Ihe  names  of  real  or  supposed  ancestors  as 
individual  names,  unless  their  appearance  indicates  the 
conrary. 

A  considerable  number  of  names  in  the  OT  must  be 
i  fictitious.  Not  to  mention  the  names  in 
mythical  patriarchs  down  to 
who  are  perhaps,  in  some 
:ascs.  of  non-Hebrew  origin,  we  meet  with  various 
lamcs  which  wet^  invented 
n  genenlt^ies  and  the  like. 

niildlc  books  of  the  Pentateuch  and  are  particularl) 
lO-callcd  Pncsily  CikIi 


KAMBS 

we  find  names  compounded  with  Shadtlai  (-it*;  see 
Shaddai)  and  Slir  [in:  see  Zun,  Names  with). 
The  main  object  of  the  compiler  of  (.'hronicles  is  to 
glorify  ihe  Levites.  and  especially  Ihe  families  of  temple- 
singers  and  door-keepers,  and  thus,  in  treating  of  the 
times  of  David  and  Heiekiab.  he  mentions  many 
Levites,  whose  names  rest  upon  no  better  documentary 
evidence  than  Ihe  descriptions  of  the  religious  servieis, 
performed  by  Ihe  said  Leiiles  according  lo  the  post- 
eiilic  ritual.  Names  coined  by  prophets  or  poets  (such 
as  the  author  of  Job)  belong,  of  course,  10  a  different 
category. 

The  present  article  includes  those  OT  names  whidi 
were  in  use  among  the  nations  bordering  on  Israel — 
formed  according  to  ordinary 
analogy.  On  Ihe  other  hand, 
les  of  Assyrians,  Babylonians, 
^ypiians.  and  Persians  are  excluded  (see  Assyria.  S 
as,  EcvpT.  840). 

At  Ihe  presenl  day  we  ate  acquainted  with  very  many 
personal  names  thai  were  current  among  other  Semitic 
ia  a_i.i.  peoples.  The  Arabic  names  known  to  us 
14.  Anbie.  ;^'p„„i^,ar|y  abundant ;  Ihese  include 
the  great  majority  of  the  names  found  in  the  Nabalaan 
inscriptions  (of  which  the  SinailU  inscriptions  are  a  sub- 
division), and  also  a  large  proportion  cA  the  Palmymt 
names.  Many  Arabic  and  Aramaic  names  have  been 
preserved  in  the  Greek  inscriptions  of  Syria  and  of  the 
neighbouring  countries.'    As  10  ihe  pronunciation  of 


IS-CogMta  \ 


ralely  ir 


19.  Flctttioui-  ". 


.  appear  ir 


le  gaps 


lo  the  industry  of  Mohammedan  scholars, 
knowledge  unfortunately  throws  very  little  light  upon 
Hebrew  proper  names,  owing  lo  Ibe  fact  that  the  nomen- 
clature of  Ihe  Arabs  diliered  widely  from  that  of  Ihe 
iraelites.  To  the  latter  Ihe  Plucnician 
much  more  nearly  akin.     The  Phos- 

however,  vowel  letters  are  very  rarely  used,  the  exact 
pronunciation  cannot  be  ascertained,  nor  is  much  in- 

occur  in  Greek  and  Lalin  documents.  These  transcrip- 
tions, moreover,  vary  considerably.  The  Pbosnicians, 
particularly  in  Africa,  appear  to  have  had  a  somewhat 

so  that  the  souni]s  are  reproduced  by  Greeks  and  Romans 


Thus  the  Punk  name    js  <Heb.  IfC  Mat! 

Latin  inscriptions  of  Africa  as  AtillliwnH,.  !. 

l-m,  My,lk.,H:  J«.  (.  Af.  1.1  has  Jli^ 


Hiillkwn 


, ;;  Polybiuj 

^i.s;fX 

Il  must  likewise  he  remembered  that  of  ihe  Phcenidan 
language  extremely  little  is  known.      With  respect  la 

ber  may  be  found  in  inscriptions  and  literary  works,  and 
the  pronunciation  is.  for  ihe  most  part,  fairly  certain. 
The  names  in  the  Sahran  inscriptions  agree  to  some 


17. 


mknou 


Idas 


IS  of  Noj 


cely  less  fabulous  Tabernacle 
also  impossible  statistics  as  to  the  numbers  of  the 
Ismdile  tribes— mentions  many  representatives  or  chiefs 
of  the  tribes,  and  Ihere  is  every  reason  to  suspect  thai 
some  of  these  personages  had  no  existence.  Their 
names  are  indeed  generally  formed  in  the  same  manner 
as  Ihe  names  of  real  men  ;  but  they  soinetimes  exhibit 
certain  peculiarities  ;  11  is.  tor  example,  only  here  that 


1  See,h 


■R  (I  iX 


latter  names  exhibit  many  features  which  appear  also 
in  Hebrew  nomenclature.  Ilie  Snbcean  pronuncia- 
tion, however,  is  but  very  imperfccily  known,  and  even 
those  who  are  really  acquainted  with  the  inscriptions 
(which  is  far  from  leing  the  case  with  the  present  uriter) 
understand  still  less  of  the  language  than  students  of  ihe 
PhiDnician  monuments  understand  of  Phcenician.  The 
m-Mionof  i-fAriJiiiiiiii  proper  names, 
they  are  coined  eien  in  our  own 

s  been  found  necessary  to  exclude 
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Asijmo- Babylonian  and  Egyptian  rames'  from  Ihis 
■  ,  doubtless  conslilules  a  serious 
Tor.  quite  apart  from  general 
jies,  il  is  not  impossible  that  the 
Iwo  ancient  centres  of  civilisation,  Babylonia  and  Egypt, 
exercised  a  direct  influence  on  (he  mode  of  coining  names 
among  the  neighbouring  Semitic  peoples.  The  present 
writer,  however,  is  not  in  a  position  to  verify  the  state- 
ments of  Assyriolc^ists  and  Egyptologists,  still  less  to 
throw  fresh  light  upon  such  matters.  Furthermore,  it 
would  seem  that  the  proper  names  of  the  Assyrians  and 
the  Babylonians  sometimes  dlHered  essentially  from 
those  of  the  Hebrews.  It  may  be  noted,  in  particular. 
that  there  was  a  liking  for  very  long  names.  The 
Domes  of  the  non-Semitic  Egyptians  probably  diverged 
siill  more  from  the  Hebrew  type.  In  consequence  of 
some  attention  devoted  to  Gmk  proper  names — a  study 
which  the  work  of  Fick*  has  now  greatly  facilitated 
— it  has  been  thought  permissible  to  cite  a  few  illustra- 
tions from  this  department.  Some  surprising  analogies 
will  here  be  found,  in  spite  of  the  great  dissimilarity  of 

Very  many  Hebrew  names  are  formed  by  composition 
from  two  or  more  Independent  words.  We  will  first 
an  fi._...-».  consider  these  compounds  from  the 
SuS^  tt^  point  of  view  of  .heir  form,  before 
nBTTlw.  viva  ireniing  of  their  signification.  Such 
"'™-  names,  according  to  the  Massoretic 
vocalisation,  undergo  various  conlraclions,  which  must 
be  based,  to  a  large  extent,  upon  sound  tradition,  or  at 
least  upon  correct  analogy  ;  but  some  of  the  details  are 

subslflnlives.  (he  second  being  in  the  genitive  (%  so/.), 
or  else  it  may  form  (i)  a  complete  sentence  [%  33^). 

a.  To  the  class  of  compounds  consisting  of  two 
nouns,  m  the  nominative  and  the  genitive  respectively, 
bekH^  siKh  names  as  JedW-iab  (.tvt),  ■  beloved  of 
Yahw^,'  Maltithiah  (in-nn:).  '  gin  of  Yahw^.'  Esh-baal 
{^Sitn).  'man  of  Biial,'  Obndiah  (i.msp),  -servant  of 
Yahw^,-  etc.      In  many  proper  names  the  first  part  ends 

U.  Cnu»,.  T  '■  ™'  »  "";"'  '°  "  "'""f  " 
sufRx  of  the  first  pers.  sing.,*  but 
Climes  as  a  mere  appendage  of  the 
formation  of  which  we  occasionally 
find  examples  elsewhere,  and  a  survival,  it  would  seem, 
of  some  old  case-ending.  A  few  of  these  instances  are 
open  lo  question ,  in  consequence  of  the  general  uncer- 
tainty of  the  vowels. 

If  the  fomi  Abdi-il  <SM-i3jr)  In  '  Ch.  i  ij  (equivolcnt  lo 
Abdc«l  iSlPI^cl  in  Jn.3U36)  be  cocrecl,  il  can  irnn  only 
'■ervanl  al  GoJ,' juit  ns  ZnbdiEl  (Sh-73i)  >n  Neh.  11 14  i  Ch. 
K»(cp  Zoei.qA  i  ■*(>.*,  iMKC.llij)ineiii«'gift  of  God," 

name  ^y^m,  Hannibal,  'Ai.nfri^.'  So  alw  Mclchiitdrk  {-sSo 
an)  is  pTobalily  'kins  of  HKh(eDuiiIKSs,'<*UHl  the  name  of  (he 
wigel  Oabri*!  (Ifinsj),  '  man  of  God.' 

The  use  of  this  old  termination  f  in  names  formed  at  a 
late  dale  may  be  due  to  an  imitation  of  antique  names. 
Archaic  forms  have  an  air  of  solemnity,  for  which  reason 
the  same  ending  i  is  sometimes  added  to  ordinary  nouns 
in  the  construct  state  by  later  poets.  Similarly  the  £ 
before  the  genitive  in  another  common  Punic  name 
SyaTIi),  Atrutal,  Aanibal.  Hasdrahal.  ' Ksifoi&ax. 
'  help  of  Baal.'  seems  to  occur  in  a  few  ancient  biblical 
names— r.^.,  Samuel '(^tncff),  'name  of  God.'  In  some 
names  a  preposition  stands  before  the  noun  in  the 
,    BfsOd&iah  (n-Ttea),    'in  ihe  secret  of 


U*«  /, 


1  See  AssvMA,  %  «.  Eci 
'  Dli  grittklitlun  Pens 
n^j.  (jOlt,  iSw- 

*  Contracliam  m  violent  ni  (he 
fcr  mpSoia  Gttaa,  Glicfn  for 
nVBOni  "™  to  havt  b«n  quite 

»  Spaire  (c/.s,  jM™a,^aj, 

frcMuent  ^■i<i':fi>i>iAi/wilhatii  1. 


tto. 


»ri(«,  Friti  B«:hlel 
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Yohwi.' eet&lKl  (VnSis),  'inthesbadowofGod';  cptb« 
„,  ^^  Phoenician  SxTa,  '  in  the  hand  of  God.'  ■ 
««fM™il  ^'"^h  formations  are  common  among  thO 
P«*™*1  Abyssinians-,.^.,  fioAf^  Mdrydm.  -by 
•"™*-  the  hand  of  Mary.'  Bafalila  Mikail.  •  ty 
the  prayer  of  Michael,'  etc.;  cp  also  theSnhaian  rantrrAi 
■  10  the  life  of  Athtar.'  Single  nouns  with  prepositioni 
appear  in  LiSSl  (^hS),  and  LSmoel  ( Prov.  31 4.  MT  SulcS). 
or  Lemuel  (^wc'?),  'to  God'  (i.e.,  belonging  to  God), 
as  also  in  Elera  ([na)  and  Birsha  (yi^a).  '  with  (01 


b  (or,  in)  w 


s  of  tl 


legendary  kings  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  Similar  are 
the  foreign  names  BishlSm  (cSra),  'with  peace'  (Elira 
47),  and  Elbbaal  tSpnx),  'with  Baal'  {iK.le^i). 
unless  the  latter  be  equivalent  to  'WuffaKot  (according 
to  theTyrian  tradition  in  Jos.  c.  Af.lii;  .4n/.  viii,13i, 
cp  t.  Af.'iii;  Anl.x.\\i.),  which  probably  means 
'  with  him  is  Baal."  On  such  Semitic  names  with  pre- 
positions see  WZKM.6inff. 

i.  The  use  of  complete  sentences  as  proper  n 


.   the 


SS.  8«nt«ioa  ^ 


central  and  northem  Arabia, 

such  formations  appear  only  as  sporadic 

survivals,  in  nicknames  jc/.,  Ta'aiiala 

■his  lice  are  hungry'),  and  In  names  conslsling  of  a 
single  verbal  form  (e.g. ,  Yatid.  '  he  augments ' ).  But 
among  the  Syrians  th«e  names  were  freely  coined,  even 
inCbristiantimes(r.^..5//«<iJid^,U, 'the cross  conquer^,' 
KimlskS.  '  Jesus  is  risen,' .{niAAii /jHdma.  'praisetoour 
Lord  1  ■  etc. ) 

revealtd/'^tfnrf'iW.lM'^.f,  ■-"  "--■"- -'*-■-   '- 

MiitaJi  tamrn,  •  the  angd  fau 


e  Lord,' 


ic  Dt/VMtmbitrti, '  victory  la  her  1 


TavMach,  ' 


n  (he 


'1  ■ 


riillani),^/™-™*!., 
in  of  King  Theodore), 


SL&f 


,    ,. oflhewifcoi 

Ihou  (fan.)  hast  enlighlcned,'  etc 
To  these  correspond  Ihe  Hebrew  Hephiibah  (b3  Tten), 
'  I  have  my  pleasure  in  her'  (3  K.  21i,  cp  Is.  62*) : 
Azrikam  (cpity).  'my  help  has  arisen';  Col-hoieh 
(.iin-Sn).  'he  sees  all'(?):  jQshab-hesed  (ion  iin'), 
'  kindness  is  requited. '     Even  (he  tribal  name  Issachar 

be  anything  else  than  i^fcf  i^\  'there  is  a  reward,'  although  ' 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  meaning  appears  somewhat 
strange  (see  Issachar,  SJ  3,  6).  In  like  manner  Isaloh 
expresses  one  of  his  fundaim 


>   (2>i 


k). 


remnant  shall  be  convened' ; 
to  call  Maher-shalal-hash-baz  (13  tn  SW  inof,  '  plunder 
has  hastened,  booty  has  sped.'*  Eiekiel  forms  Ihe 
name  Oholi-bah  (RV),  na  -Sut,  '  my  teni  is  in  her,'  cp 
Lo-ruhamah  (.itsmitV).  "she  has  not  found  mercy,'  in 
Hosea,  Joshbeknshah  (.icpztr).  in  i  Ch.  254)4.  seems 
to  \x  yathii  idsiah,  nfp  3^,  'He  (i.e.,  God)  brings 
back  hard  fate,'  Instead  of  Hau^lelponi  (RV).  'i^a^Svn 
(fem.),  in  i  Ch.  4}.  H-e  should  perhaps  read  Hailrl- 
f^""!  (isSVin)  or  fiiself.inai  (^B')J^T='»  ^»n  /tdtU 
fdnai],  '  Do  thou  shadow  my  face  I '  We  must  of  course 
regard  as  a  fiction  the  statement  in  i  Ch.  254,  where 
the  sentence  Gidddtli  w°  Romimti  'Eier  [vSukSh} 
Mallothi  HiMhlr  Mahail'Oth  (Tmit  -niVo'  "itr  ■nccm  "bSi 
nKire),  '  I  have  made  grc-it  (cp  v.  19)  and  have  helped 
mightily  (v.  31),  I  have  fulfilled  (?  i'.  16)  abundantly 
(IMS)  visions  ((I.  30),'  is  cu(  up  in  order  lo  furnish  names 
for  the  five  sons  of  Heman.  one  of  the  Leviticil  singers 
(see  Hema.1i).  The  name  of  another  Levite  ShCmira- 
moih  (moi^^)  appears   also  to  have   been   borrowed 

fffipiions  on  fti\l^  Hrarahs  and  gcmi.  4uch  as  ihose  nubjished 


i>«  UHtaille. 
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iasb«n  interpolated. 
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[roni  some  poem,  which  contaiticd  (he  words  '  M 
(i.e.  the  name  of  God)  is  exalled  {lil.  eaalied  II 
or  else,  if  we  prODounce  ShSmS  (-pe),  ■  the  beav 

The  above-menlioned  names  have,  for  the  moj 


The  verb  may  siand  in  the  perfect  or 
the  imperfect,  rarely  in  (he  imperative ;  gf  this  Isst  we 
have  an  instance  in  Hachaiiah  (.-rtan).  which,  as  Th. 
Biihme  first  pointed  out.  should  be  read  not  Hachalyah 
(n;'j3n).  but  Hakkileyah  (n;Sjn).  'wait  for  Yahwil' 
Both  in  the  verbal  and  in  the  nominal  sentence  the 
subject  may  stand  dthcrat  the  beginning  or  at  the  end — 
e^..  Elnatban  (jm^M),  and  NathanKl  {VMini).  'Cod  has 
given' ;  Jehoianb(3~n,T).  '  Yahwi  contends,'  and  Jenib- 
baal  (^jFar).  '  Baal  contends' :  Elimelech  (iSd-S«).  '  my 
God  is  king,'  and  Malchiel  (^-s^).'  God  is  my  king.'' 
The  order  of  the  words  cannot,  of  course,  vary  in  intcr- 
ri^tive  sentences— <.f. .  Michael  {Shs'd).  'who  is  like 
God?'  Michaiah  (in-S-D),  '  who  is  like  Vahwi ? ' 

In  many  cases,   it  should  be  noticed,  we  have  no 
means  of  deciding  whether  the  predicate  be  a  verb  or  a 
whether  the  najne  before  us  be  : 


ithej 


la 


the  absence  of  conclusive  arguni 

fs  best  to  follow  the  vocalisation,  wittiout  placing  too 
much  confidence  in  it.  As  regards  the  sense  it  matters 
nothing  whether,  for  example,  we  pronounce  Joezer 
(itjn'l.  'Yahwi  is  help,'  in  accordance  with  tradition, 
or  }o&iii  (-utn>).  '  Yahw£  has  helped.'  after  the  analogy 
of  Eleaiar  (iip^x),  of  which  the  vowels  are  certain,  since 
the  name  \i-as  a  very  tavouriie  one. 

In  Israelite  names  the  Deity  is  most  frequently  called 

""' "*T~  VII.  Yahwi  (m.-r).  which  is  invariably  con- 
r*"-  iiacted.  At  the  beginning  it  appears  as 
Jeho-  (,n-)  or  Jo-  (,.).  at  the  end  as  ydAu  or  j'ai  (,n-  or 
n- :  EV  always  -iah  or  -jah).  Often  (see  t.g..  Isaiah) 
the  siune  name  has  both  forms.'  On  ancient  Israelite 
tH/agliia  Vie  hnd  vused  also  at  the  end — t.f.,  vitr  (twice), 
and  vwr  (once,  while  i.nap,  corresponding  to  n-)sv 
in  the  OT,  occurs  once  also),  vry  (once),  and  vsx 
(once).  The  pronunciation  was  probably  yaii  or  /oh, 
the  contraction  being  similar  to  that  in  VM.  idkltt,  '  his 
father,'  instead  of  in-aii,  which  also  occurs  :  the  phonetic 
difference  must  have  been  very  slight.  In  like  manner 
we  should  perhaps  read  Ahiyyju{i*nM  —  Ahiyyahu,  in;riii). 
instead  of  Ahio  (i-n«),  in  i  Ch.  8  u  jt  9  j;.  as  also  in 
aS.fl3/  (  =  1  Ch.  I'Sj).  wherea  proper  name  suits  the 
context  better  than  'his  brethren'  (vnn).  Even  an 
Aramaic  heathen  of  Egypt  writes  his  name  i-np.  '  Yahwi 
helps'  (Clerm.-Gann,,  i/.  tTArch..  1896.  82a5).  The 
man  was  perhaps  of  Judean  extraction  :  the  name  of  bis 
&ther  'ajc  seems  also  10  be  Hebraic,  cp  aur.  9  S7' 

The  word  El  (Sk).  '  Ciod.'  is  likewise  very  common  in 
proper  names  1  at  the  beginning  it  usually  appears  as 
£li-  ('Sn].  which  can  scarcely  be  translated  otherwise  than 
'my  God.'*  Among  the  PhCTiiicians.  Aramaans.  and 
Sabxans  also  Sit  was  largely  employed  in  the  formation 
of  proper  names.  Names  containing  other  appellations 
of  the  Deiiy  are  much  rarer,  and  will  be  noticed  below  in 
their  proper  place. 

bcrrowid  fram  Ihu  of  Iht  divine 
Ikal  Ihc  charaderi 


Ut-t 


idtheve 


he  order  of  the 
c  in  Arihk  dulc 


N, 

Theophoroua  proper  names  often  give  clear  eitpressioD 
sa   m.^-  '"   '''^   ''*''"  "'  '''"  Hebrews,  and  of  the 

™S  "^"^'^  «'"r"^-  *"  v°  "^^  ™'^*'°"  "^  "^ 

mtHuui«B.  j^  (-^  ^  comprehensive  view  of  the 
names  io  question  will  be  found  more  instructive  than  a 
lengthy  exposition ;  in  the  following  lists,  however,  a 
rigidly  systematic  order  will  not  be  observed. 

In  many  names  God  appears  as  the^'ivrof  the  child. 
ST  nnri  th.  Elnaihan.  [niSn  (which  occurs  also  in 
Vw  Egyptian  Aramaic),  NethanWl  (>«ni), 
»''•''  J  ehonathan  (|roi,T).  Nelhaniah  ( in-lfu,  also 
on  an  ancient  Hebrew  inlaglio).  Mattaniah  (i;t-ird), 
Matlithiab  (in-lUD,  wrongly  writlen  nnn,  Matutlah 
[RV]  in  EiralOjj).  Cp  the  Nabatsan  (or  Edomiie) 
[mop,  K*«dTaroi  (Miller');  the  Plicenictan  jn'^jra. 
^ya;n',  and  other  names  containing  [n-.  -iaBiiT.  ShvCi 
Spaino.  the  old  Aramaic  JiujD^  the  Palmyrene  ]ninp-  ^ 


other 


ining  3: 


10  BiiSupat.  Awrf- 
Bios,  'HpiSoTot,  etc.  The  samemeanitig  belongs  to  Elia- 
bad(iai^ii).Jehozabad(iaii.v),  Zebadiah(n-iai).  Zabdiel 
S»iaT(Za^iiJj\i'Apa^);  compare  the  Palmyrene laiiai, 
Saiat  (Za;3Ji'^ijX«,  Polybius  679 '05).  etc.  Perhaps  we 
may.  with  Gesenius,  include  in  this  category  pmV,  (imVt; 
cp  the  Arabic  Aus,  'gift,'  and  theSabanui  names  dihSh. 
Sbcbh,  SkDin".  But  the  vocalisation  of  Josiah  (^.1;r'l^^ 
seems  to  militate  against  this  view.* 

God  gitts  of  his  mill  free  teiii,  or  afporHons  (as  a 
gifl)— Jehonad.ib(a-i]i.v).  Nedabiah  (i.raii):  so  also  it 
would  appear,  ra/}a4X(ra/JiiqXot)  in  Tobit,  'God  has 
chosen  out."  But  Pelaiah  (n'wSl:.  n^),  and  in  i  Ch. 
l&iSii  Elipheiehu  (iiVfi-SM.  10  be  taken  as  an  impera- 
tive) probably  have  a  different  meaning. 

God  ittcrmia  (the  fomily) — Eliasaph  (■io'^k),  Josi- 
phiah(.ni>m-)- 

God  opens  (the  womb) — Pelhahiah  (.i-bm),  as  Nestle 
has  rightly  expl.tined  {Dit  IsrailiHschai  Eigenaavwn, 
16S),  in  accoiilance  with  Gen.  30  »  :  cp  the  Sabxan 
^■nnB-  The  '  opening'  or  ■enlightenment '  of  the  mind 
is  expressed  in  Pekahiah  (i.Tnpc). 

God  ii  gradaus — Elh^nan.  |)n'^K  (also  on  an  ancient 
,,  0_rt«..  Hebrei  inUglio).  HftnanWl.  hnvt 
98.  Ondotia.  ,.A,i^^,  Jos.^4-/.xv.24),  Jeho- 
hanan  (]wn!i').  yananiah,  vcan  (on  an  intaglio  .laan), 
Hanniel  (i)(f]n).'  Cp  the  Phtenkian  l.jFa]n-,  [fl-SFa 
[Balia/um.  tViSiojSs),  Svain  (HanHihal).  mpWi 
[Hamikar).  -„on ;  the  Nabatoean  Son  ('AwijXot);  the 
Palmyrene  m-nSs.  Innp-  Soalso  HSsadiah  (n-TOn).  in  i 
Ch.  3»,  and  perhaps  Riiia  [RV]  (■t,)  in  i  Ch.  7  39. 
for  Rfeiya,  .fru 

God  ha!  mercy — jerahmWI.  'jmottT. 

God  blessts  —  Barachel  (^aia).  Berechiah.  in-aia 
(Bopaxlai).  Jeberechiah,  in'aT3'-  Cp  K*r(SdpcHOi 
MaUxou  ■Hof^oloi,  Cia.  5149  ;  the  Phoenician  TiaSn, 
Svaa'O  (Barkiat  in  Latin  inscriptions,  and  so  we  should 
read  the  name  in  Cicero.  I'err,  33989).  713-0  (on  an  io. 
laglio) ;  the  Palmyrene  TraSia  (BwX^djMxot). 

God  lat-ei  —  Jedidiah  (niT).  perhaps  also  Eldad 
(-n^).  Elidad(Ti'Sli).  CpthcSabxon  ^imi,  eti^Xoj. 
Af^Xoi,  Bco^Xirret.  etc. 

God*(//j— Heaiar  (irjAn),  Aiarfel  (^niji).  Aiariah 
(innijp),  Eliezer(-iiv^),  Joeier(-itvi').  Cp  the  Phcenician 
■itpiispB,  HffSiia  (BoWfipet.  Jos.  t.  Ap.  liB).  Spaitji 
{Aimial.  etc. ),  Spamlff ;  the  old  Aramaic  iijrt'jfa.  Iijmn- 
^HiTip,  SnTtr-;  the  Sinaitic -njoip,  •a^itniji,  the  Palmyrene 
rlrra  (the  three  last  names  are  Arabic}.  Adriel  (Vn~np). 
in  I   S.  IS  ig,  3  S.  21  a,  would  be  Aramaic  ;  but  it  is 

1  Ry  lUiOtr  i>  muni,  in  (hii  arliclc,  the  lilt  of  Semitic  namei 
of  ih<  >«oi>d  century  B.C.  ftoni  Kg)-pi,  given  by  £.  Miller  in 
the  Rtvue  Archi^lo^qut  for  1870,  tog^ 

1  It  Li  hardly  justilialilc  10  explain  Kusluiah,  h-r^a  ■  Ch, 

IS .7  (•  K.»»  [ALi:  k™.  (bd,  foe  which  a<*T>9i  *.^ 

If  ishl  (-r-p).  Iroin  the  Auyrian  ithi,  '  to  giv* .'  a  verb  unknown, 
it  would  s«m.  in  the  other  Semitic  languages. 
»  SlTOinin  Jer.a»7-9,ia,ihough  repeated  seven]  timet  seems 


.,L,oog[c 


N. 

probably  a  mere  mistake  for  Airiel  (Sicitf).  or  Aiar^l 
t^irnp).  as  the  LXX  seems  lo  indicate  {ft"-,  however,  in 
I  S.  (ipi))X).  The  same  meaning,  it  would  appear,  is 
conveyed  byjesha'  (jw).  Shua'  (tnr).  Sha'  (jv.  cp  nyim) 
in  Isaiah  (Vesha'y&hQ  i^'yc'},  Hoshaiah{n-yr^,i,  n-fvin). 
Sityt"  (on  an  iitlaglio),  Jehoshua  (yrin'),  Jeshua  (jnp-l, 
Elishua  (tnr*^).   Elisha  (vvhtt) '.    similarly  Rehabiab, 


»  (.-., 


help,  cp  tv)  through  Yahwj 


is-iflh   (.Tcov).    cp 


God  II  aitk  man — Immanuel,  Sxiuy,  and  perhaps 
Ithiel.'  W-n-M  (Neh.  11  7)-  Conversely  Aialiah,  in-'«lc. 
•with  Yahwf  (?). 

God  confen  iiirerfCj— Gamaliel  [EV).  ^w^j,  M6he- 
Ubeel,  Sxao-TOlEdomite)/™. 

God  is  good,  tind — 'rabMI,  Siiap  (altered  purposely 
by  the  scribes  into  ^3B,  TSbCal.  which  was  intended 
towgnify  not  good  ■).T«3.^(Tob.  1 .),  Tobiah,  in-am- 

God  jvi/flinj — Semachiah(i,T3cc)-  lsmachiah(in'3CiB-). 
sg.  Stroistli.  ^^^}Z,VL  '-"'"'"'''> 

the  PhcEnician  EOtrVya,  EC;rjep»- 

God  Holds  /aj(-Jehoahai.  tnmrf,  Ahaiiah.  in-inn 
(the  king  who  bears  this  name  is  called  inmn-  in  a  Ch. 
21i725>]).  Hezekinh.  n-pin  (the  punctuation  of  the 
form  ln;pjir.  which  also  occurs  [see  Hezekiah],  can 
scarcely  be  correct),  Eiekiel.  Sttpirr. 

God  is  Strang,  ani  slnnglhtns — L'i7iel(SH'ts),  Aiaiiah 
(wiljr).  Uitiah,  vny  (on  an  ancient  Hebrew  intaglio, 
vip)-  Cp  ibe  Phcenician  T^p  ("AJVjuXitoi),  Svalp. 
mpSDiy.  tFmnpjr,  S«pp  (the  two  last  are  on  inlaglios), 
the  Sabfpan  ly^K  ('EXAtjut) ;  efoir(xlTt|t,  \\iMaiwipi<i«r. 
etc.  The  names  Jaaiie!  (Viciii't,  Jaaiiah  (in-iy),  should 
perhaps  be  added  :  so  also  Amaiiah  (in-xw)- 

God  is  a  n'/i-,?r-Mahseiah(RV)(n;priq)[BiL).  In- 
stead of  Maaz-iah  (inntc)-  and  EIQiai  (■iij^k)  we  should 
probably  pronounce  Me'oiiyyah  (lan^)  and  El'Oii 
(■iSy^N)  respectively.  Cp  AdJqXot  (Miller)  and  numerous 
Arabic  names  derived  from  ^jr  =  Heb.  iiji  '  to  take 
refuge':  the  Aramaic  yniy;  Zucw^Ti^t,  'Ep(«MirfTj|t. 
Similarly  BSialsl  (Vk'jss),  '  in  the  shadmn  of  God,'  and 
Elinir  {tis-Sk},  ■  my  God  is  n  rock/ 

God  rf,-/.-7«rt  — Elpalel  (oS?^).  Elipelel  (d^b-Sm), 
ao  DaUvanr  P»l!«M'wo'?o'}.  Pelaiiabfin-eSe)-  The 
""u  ««.  jgjug  meaning  it  would  seem  belongs 
lo  Melaiiah  (i,i-bSc).  and  perhaps  10  Delajah  (in-^), 
•Yahw*  has  drawn  oul.'  We  may  include,  with 
certainty,  the  name  of  the  Herodian  ^otiifKet — i.t.. 
Skm — Ihc  Palmyrene  Virxe  {^aati\ii,  4001^^X7,  fern. ) 
cp  ♦offdjSaXDt  (Miller).  I.*.,  ijya^B.  So  also  MeshfiiabWl 
(^aiito)-  Cp  the  old  Aram,  jiro^  :  'be  Phoenician 
f^Sira.  Sjrm^n ;  2i*ri9(oi,  Qtiaurat.  'Hpmrfir. 

God   comforts  —  NBhemiah,    nmi    (on    an    intaglio 

God  htals — RephSEl  (Siiin).  cp  the  Palmyrene  5'Wn, 
'PtffrAoir,  and  the  old  Aramaic  ^di'.  which  coincides 
with  the  name  of  the  city.  Irpfiel  EV  (Skc^-)'  J<^'>-  ISit: 
Rephaiah  [.T(n).  Cp  the  Palmyrene  SianBi.  V1MI 
CVt^a^Xm).  Kim  ( ^M-iSa) ;  ibe  Pbicnician  iMTjSva- 

God  rerfffBlJ— Pedah.el,  Sh.tib  (WlD  on  an  inlaglio; 
♦oJoi^Xou).  Pedaiah  (nit),  Iphd«-iah  RV  (n-i|i-)-  Cp 
the  Phoenician  miftys. 

God/«j<n«j— Shftnariah  (wT5p)-  Cp  the  Phceni- 
cian ■crSvs-  "Br-IBK,  etc. :  the  Nabatiean  Sir«]  (Nard- 
pirXot}  ;  Ihe  tale  Greek  eft^uXurit. 

God  ieifs  in  safety  (?)'— Meshelcmiah  (in-D^tlo).  Cp 
the  Phoenician  dSp^v3,  oStTcru  ("Effu^fX^u). 

God  conceals  (i.t. ,  presumably  '  defends ') — Eitiphan 
(ifixSK).  ZCphaniah  (in-iBi).  which  occurs  also  on  an 
intaglio.  Cp  the  PhcEnician  SviUV  (frequent  both  as 
masc.   and  (em.  =  Sophoniia ').      So  also    El  -  iahba 


Jt  be  'jlj-n; 


r™  Vm^M  would  hi\-t  been 


NAMES 
(iian'SK),  and  Ijabaiah  '(rrarr).  probably  to  be  read  n'sn. 
Cp  the  Talmudic  Sk-#iO. 

God  flidirj— Eieasah  (nk'jr^K).  AsShel  (Sxnbp),  Aslel 
81  Hakar  <'"'''=^''  '*<"*'' (Tobit  1 .).  Asaiah  {rt*v) 
81.  Buar.  ^^  ^^  ancient  Hebrew  intaglio  vey. 
Jaasiel  RV  (Vd'trirt-  MaasS-iah  (in-buD)-  Cp  the 
Phoinician  Spo^w :  €it6F<pyos,  Afepjit 

God  mrfnm^ftiAfj— GSmariah  (in-oO-      Cp  BtoriXtp. 

God  cnrnWi— Bera-iah  (n-|ro),  i  Ch.  8ji  (probably 
apocr}'phal). 

God  builds — Bena-iah  (ima).  so  also  on  an  inlaglio, 
Ibnfriah  (.ri^-).  Cp  Kriff^a»ot  (Miller) ;  the  Nabatiean 
Sania;  ihc  Aramaic  (u3i3S(  =  (Hai33):  GtiKTivrirt. 

God  stls  up.  «/rt*/ijArj— El-i4kim  (o'p-Sii),  Jeho-iSkim 
(o'p-^.T).  mis-spelt  D'p}'.  Jokim  in  i  Ch.  1 ,1.  Also 
Jecam-iah  (in'op')-  the  vocalisation  of  which  can  scarcely 
be  correct.  Cp  the  Sinailic  ■n'^po  ;  the  Sabrean  ^Kop". 
Siopn-  Furthermore  in'3313  (AV. ) — i.t.,  Conan-lahin-jjla 
(the  forms  Kanan-iah,  wjjj,  Kftianiah,  in^.  are  less 
probable),  Jeho-iachin  (j'd'I.I'),  Jecon-iah  (m-is").  in  Jer. 
22jeCon-iah  (^.^^^). 

God  </fj!fnninei/i/r— Gaddi-el  (Sk-v). 

God  irings  *ac*— El-iSshib  (a-B~S(t).  Cp  the  Phieni- 
cian  Spac  which  name,  as  Geiger  has  remarked,  should 
bo  restored  in  a  S.  238.  the  received  text  having  ar- 
napa.  tf "  'Upo<s$i,  and  the  parallel  passage  i  Ch.  11  ir 
Opap",  which  point  to  an  original  Vpap-,  or  more  cor- 
rectly ^aat".'  so  C-,  Itff^oaX.  2  S.;  lctaipaa\,  i  Ch. 
(see  JASHOBEAM).  ShfibS-el  {•yini^].  Shebu-el  (Vmw. 
^ae*).  seems  to  mean  "OGod,  turn  again  (i.ir,,  forgive),' 
or.  if  we  pronounce  Shabfrel  (^p^),  'God  has  forgiven.' 
So  also  Shabiah  (n-ac*),  i  Ch.  Sio  (which  is  preferable  10 
Ihe  reading  Sachiah  (n;j^),  cp  &'•-  So^id,  6*  Zt^ia ; 
see  Shackia).       Whether  the  Sabcean   Sliavi  has  Ihe 


God  flacts  (7),  jiVj  on 
(.Tapl-,  iCh.  Ijs),  of  ^ 
11  ^6)  and  Joshah  (n^; 


tie  It 


should  perhaps  n 
1  Ch.  43«. 


God  tnoics — El-iSda  (jrrSd,  a  name  borne  also  by  an 
9a  TiiA_»  Aramaan,  In  i  K.  11  13).  Jeho-ifida 
S».  lunrar.  ^^^.j  j^.^^^  (.rjn-).  Jedia-el  (S^jn')- 
Cp  Ihe  Palmyrene  ^atrT  ('IfJfijStiXM) ;  Ihe  Sabsan 
Siipr ;  6(fry»iiiirrot,  AUryniurrm. 

God  trmemicrs' — Joiachar  (131V).'  ZecharLlh  (i.T-iat). 
Cp  Ihe  Sabaean  Sinai- ;  eei^oT^ot,  iui/mjaroi.  So 
also,  ii  would  seem,  l^ldshab-iah  (in-apn),  and  Hashab- 
na-iah  RV  (n-iapn),  further  corrupted  into  Hashhad- 
danah  RV  (n)i»*rt),'  and  HBshabnnh  ini:svn).  for  which 
we  should  read  Hashabni-jah  (TiaE^n).  '  God  has  taken 
account  of  me. ' 

God  uieigks — Araniah  (itim).  Jaiian-iah  (in'ilK-), 
JSian-iah  Urrjv).     Cp  ^wr,  on  a  Phirnician  intaglio. 

God  j»j—HaEB-el(SK.nln.bKin.anative  of  Damascus), 
Jabftii-el  (S«in'.  of  which  ysii^l,  ^in.  t  Ch.  289 
and  JeiQ-el.  i-Kii-,  i  Ch.  ISj  Kt.  or  Jcii-el  [SK-f]  Kr. 
maybecorruplions),  Haza■iah(n^^),Jahle-iahRV(,Tl^•: 


Ic^Hw  in  9 ;  lince,  howiver,  Ihe  Pui 
spond  ro  the  Hebrew  0,  we  may  conclude  only 

MuwrelES  bul  u  a  aoua  by  Ihe  C 


u  B  verb^  ih< 


alion  varies  ilw  beiween  if 


.,L,ooglc 


311  {^TSX*):  the  PhcEi 

Perhaps   we   may   adi 

,    ]ijirr,    from    the    verb 


NAMES 
Jet'nh,  RV  luiah.  m;  Ezra  lOij?).'     Also  Sb-t.   ""•" 
(Reaiah),  n-;iri;  (Irijah  EV),  .-p;  (Jeriah). 

God  ifars'' — Eli-sbftma  [jrlp^'^.  which occursalso on 
an  iaiaglio.  ptotiahly  of  ancienl  Hebrew  origin,  jnrSii : 

■  ■    qVul'^   "^P  Sabitan  jiodSb),  Ishmael,  ^njICP'.  (cp 

witb^^  SibKan  SkjiddO.  Hoshama  {jKpirr)  i  Ch, 
3i8  {for  Jehosh.ima  jiesrtir,   or  Joshama, 
jrotft'),  Ishmaiah  (in'jjcc')-   Cp  Ihe  Phoenician  jcOT-ipSo. 
etc. ;  Ihe  Sabn^in  S«rtpl. 

God  annvrrs  (properly,  by  an  oracle,  hence,  '  He 
gimnU  ft  pelilloii ')— 'Aro^X,  unless  connected  with  jin 
(see  SweK,  'A*.)  Tobil  l.i,  Ana-iah  (n-is).  So  also 
Anan-iab  {ma)-  >>'hich  should  probably  be  pronounced 
Anftni'jnh  (n'uy).  'Yahwe  has  answered  me.'  Cp  the 
Syriac  •Aaanidu'  ■  Je:       ' 

God  iftais  (by  an 
the  Talmudic  to-d, 
nSxhsn.  '  Baal  reveal 
Phienician    toin-.    jSwri', 

Possibly  Ihe  nanie  Kola-iah  (.-rSSp)  : 

God  ™«in(?>— Eli-sheha  (v3()-Sit),  Jehosh^ba  (i(ar^:i') 
(both  feminine}.  In  Jehoshab«»th  (nu3Ehn')  and  the  NT 
name  'E\U)Kia^T  [BKA]  (so  m  Ex.  623  [AT];  cp 
EXtvaafiie.  Ex.  693  [R]).  the  feminine  ending  appears, 
which  is  quite  contrary  to  rule;  the  grammatical  form 
presents  great  difficulties. 

God  /™«iiirj{?)  — Noad-iah  (nnp^).  M6ad-iab 
(n-ipiD.  Neh.  I217.  for  which  v.  ;  has  Maad-iah. 
mso)-     Cp  the  Pho3nician  iitkvh. 

God  is  the  object  of  iofie—EV  Hachaliah  (n-^sn,  see 
H.  OblMt.  ■'•°"'  9  '3'-  '*y  El.ieho-enai  (-rjrtn'^i.), 
9*.  uvjwn.  El-io-Cnai  (Tjrt-Vn),  '  towards  Yahwi  are 
mine  eyes  turned.' 

God  is  the  object  of/miH— JEhallel-fl  RV  (SkSV.I'). 
Mahalal-51  RV  (^^,io),  Hodav-iah  (..Ti-ii,n),  Hodi-jah 
(m^n),    Hodevah   (nrrtn.  pronounce  Hodil-jah,   n-rtn. 

God  is  the  object  of  a  nvu«/— Sh£alti-el  (SMfiSii^), 
God  nrfwiVi  inlff  hii  tOH/fAn«— BesddCiah  (n-rtoa)- 
,.   v.t^M..        <^™'  ™/«r— Eli-ftlhah  (.inK-Vit).  i  Ch. 
"■  1^^    25,  ( =  El-iathah,  ™,^,  in  „.  „). 

""**  God  /«JJ«  *r  (?) '— H-adah  (mtrSii), 

I  Ch.  7k>.   for  which  v.   >i   has  EleAd  (ivSk),  Adiel 
(StipJ,  Ada-iiih  (mp),  Jeho-addah  RV  (.-nirt-T),  t  Ch. 
836  twkt  (for  which  V41  has  Jnrah,   friT.  ''"'«].      Pos- 
sibly Laadah  (,tii'»,  i  Ch.  491,  may  be  for  mySn. 
God  dvatis  (among  his  worshippers) — Sb&hin-iah 


God  tfiw— JShi-el  (Sd-n-,  also  in  Palmyrene).  Jebi-eli 
(•Sii-tr}.  Hi*l  (Sk-h.  I  K.  1634).  probably  to  be  read 
Hay^l  (St-B,  «"•  has  'A;d']">^.  !»»'  ^"'n  occurs  in 
Slnai^c  iiiscrlptiuns).  Cp  -n-cna  (on  an  intaglio  which 
is  probalily  Moabile),  the  Phcenician  -n-c. 

God  mifls  (with  his  worshipper  ?)-Pagi.el  (Sh-jjb). 

God  fim/iwA*— Jcho-iarib  (3-tS.t).  probably  also 
Israel  (Wil?")i  Scra-iah  (.ti&),°  and  perhaps  MSra-iah 
<n-o),  '  Ynhwe  has  withstood." 

God  rfw/i"— Jeremiah  (i.rov,  Yirmiydkid).  The 
same  meaning  perhaps  belongs  to  the  Phcenician  iW^ua 
(a  very  favourite  name,  transliterated  fiabitUc,  etc.. 
BdffXjot*' '"  Joscphus,  c.  Ap.  In)  and  iSno»«- 

Goil  «HMi/f«— Raam-iah  (n-ojn).  ^^ih.  7i,  for  which 
Eira2a  h.is  RMlaiah  (n-H^i). 

God  it  glad''  or.  more  probably,  gladdtns — Jahdi-el 
(W'W).  Jehde-iah  (imn-,  Yektd-yahu). 

1  Possibly  'wn'  and  .Tf  may  be  connKicd  with  ni) ;  cp  IB 
Uinah.  Cm.  SHi3i;°  I  Ch.  1 17- 

«  Thai  is  /rtewrr/r.  He  ■beirs"  ihi  mothn'i  praytr  for  a  son. 

lCpK<.M>.iK.I9ii. 

'■  S«Ex.  I&3,  Ps.l4it.«lc. 

•  S«  Ps.7i4C1jllit15l.4l.  D,!ni.'aSu4J.  (It      Originally; 
lh«  f  vpn.«i<™  hnd  a  n-trsl  «n<t,  m  in  the  caw  of  ApoUo. 
7  ^jorccly  in  the  »nse  uf  jnr^'c' yubrt*,  saidof2eiu. 
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God  is  »«/*/►' (f)—Jecholiah  (irt;^j-),  the  vocalisation 
of  S  ('lcx''"'«  [AL])  can  hardly  be  correct,  as  the 
name  so  pronounced  would  agnify  '  Yahwe  comes  to 
an  end':  perhaps  the  genuine  form  was  Jdchall£-iah 
(irT;V3')-  'YahwS  destroys.'  With  Jechollah  we  may 
cotiipare]ehQcal(^3i,T),Jer.  373  =  JOcal  (Sai-).  Jer.  38.. 
The.SabaKUiS«Sy  may  be  something  altogether  different. 

God  ritts  (like  the  sun)— ZCrah-iah  (,Tmi),  Jezrah-iah 
(:i-fni').  Cp  the  Sabiear  ^m-.  So  also  n-Tnr  may 
perhaps  mean  '  Yahwi  is  the  dawn.' 

God  is  /ifA/— NSriah  EV  (i.ttj).  Cp  Aio^ut, 
♦<u'W(Ot  (i.«.,  '  divinely  bright),  ei 


ruptions  of  Ori.el'  C^ftnii.  Vat).  Cp  ■Vw-ix  of  Bjblus. 
written  (/'-uifiiV^u  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  (A'S2»c>): 
the  Palmyrene  Sirta  C&oiif^^hMi)  ■  Be!  is  fire.' 

God  judges — Eli-shapbat    (bet-Vh).    Jehoshaphat 

M.  S0T«rrigIL    jSI^Sr*.'  Shephaliah  (,;,mp).      Cp  the 

*^   Phtemcian  bbp^'IQ.   S-yyase.     So  also 

Daniel  i^int.  ^Kn.  which  occurs  likewise  in  Palmyrene) 

and  perhaps  Peial-iah  (.tSSb). 

God  is  just — Jehoiadak  (pT»Sn-),  Zedekiah  (i.rpTi, 
SidkiyyShu).  Cp  the  Salxsan  S<«n»  '•  i"  the  ancient 
Aramaic  name  pnpw  (CIS  2rj).  the  letters  pi  art  not 

God  rn/ij,  isii'nf* — £li-melech  {^■tk,  which  occurs 
also  in  ancient  Aramaic),  Malchi-ei  (^icate.  cp  the 
Palmyrene  ^3^).  Malchi-jah  (in-j'w)-  Cp  the  Edomite 
Kaushmalaka  {KB  2«>),  it..  KiwM^X" :  so  "Iso 
'E  WXttX"*  (Miller) ;  the  Phcenician  tSd^W.  tSovs  ^  'he 
Egyptian  Aramaic  iScnoM.  So  also  Ihe  Phcenician 
SpismpSo. 

Godis/wurijor— EI>kanah(njp^H).  Mikne-iah(i,T-]j:c). 
Cp  tSdjpd  on  an  intaglio;  the  Bo;otian  G(ixx«*T«  (in 

God  b  Zar-rf— Adoni-jah  (wHk),  Bial-iah  (.rVpa.  I 
Ch.  12s).  Cp  the  Phienician  SjfanK.  pujcr*.  etc. 
The  form  /daiial,  though  it  occurs  only  in  late  times, 
is  importanl  on  account  of  the  second  f.  which  must 
be  the  suffix  of  the  first  person.  '  my  lord  is  Baal '  (or 
Vahwfi,  as  the  case  may  be). 

Thus  mai  is  regarded  as  tkt  stn/ant  o/C<«f— Abdf-el 
Cwnw.  which  occursalso  in  Edessene) ;  Abdi-cl  (^ic^ajr). 
vt  Han  .  Obadiah  {in-iap,  which  occurs  also  on 
"J^,'  m  ..cl.m  H.b™.  ,«.w'™K  the 
Massorelic  pronunciationofihis  laslname 
'a  inniy  {'n^eSlat  in  Jos.  /(u/.  viii.  134)i  but  6  usually 
has  'AjSJ(c|ia(i)  [BAL].  though  'O0j(()iaii  [BKAL]  also 

Among  Ibe  Phcericinns,  Anmicans,  ind  Arsh<,  nuns  com- 

1^  instead.     Namn  cumpuunded  with  Ihe  corrbponding 

linin*  tcim  nad  occur  ftequenlly  among  moH  Semitic  pwplo 

.  ore  wholly  wanting  in   Hrbi^.     In  Greek,  namei  com. 

pounded  wiih  itiiat  appeu  only  in  Chnnmn  lin^ei.    The  nune 


Man  is  likewise  r^^arded  as  behnging  to  God — \Ai\ 
{W>).  Lfimael  {WaS.  Vwc^.  see  above,  g  ai).  Cp  the 
Palmyrene  pcrS  (Aiird^oujand  the  Phcenician  rincT^. 
if  at  least  the  reading  A<airTd|n'oti,  in  Jos,  c,  Ap.  1 .9  be 

At  the  same  lime  God  is  the /wrCido  of  man— Hilkiah 
(LTpSn) :  a(M//)-^i«mo„_Magdi-el  (S>f^3c) ;  a  driigkt 
— El-nilam  (cn^) ;  Aeo//*— Shelflmi-el  (Stt-nW). 

God  is  great— GSdal-iab  (la-^j).  for  which  Jer.  354 

as    Dirin.     ""^  'Kdal-i^h  ("-^v).     The  vocalisa- 

rf:^i  'io"  is  Ihat  of  the  perfect  tense,  which 

penecuon*.     ^^  scircely  be  right  here  ;  6  usually 

1  SeeEi.  3i^Dl.4i4. 'die[»lliironirt,'eIc 

JStepH.S7  4««c. 

•  The'.eroimrhaveihepronunculion  of  ibe  perfect  lenu,  sea 
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has  ri>Jo\fit(i) — 1'.<. ,  w*n]  where  ^AUn/  seems  to  be 
a  eonlraction  of  Shj.     Cp  (noi  ("PojSiJXou.  "Pdi&Xot), 
which  occurs  In  Palmyrene.  Nabaueaa,  and  Sabxan.  as 
well  as  other  compounds  with  31 ;  likewise  the  Sabxan 

God  is  ^^«:(— Jolham  (nn^-) ;  possibly,  however, 
this  is  not  a  compound  but  a  single  word  meaning 
'  orphan  '  (like  oin;). 

God  is  Aigi — Jehoram  (o^a').  Ram-iah  (n-m,  unless 
this  be  a  comiplion  of  Jeremiah,  ;itJT.  or  Sfima-i  ' 
riyn).      Cp  Ihe   Phosnician   oiVya.   'wxn  on   an 
Aramaic  (?)  inlaglUi  the  Sabxan  diSh  ;   the  Sina 
Smh.     So  also  the  Syriac  RdmisW  'Jesus  is  high.' 

God  is  in  front  (?}— Kadmi-el ,  {Vniyip).  Cp  Ihe 
Sabiean  o^p^, 

God  is  f/on'ovj— Joch^bed  (133^'  fern.),  which  we 
should  probnbly  pronounce  //Kkdiid. 

God  is  iliisful  (?}— Jehoaddin  RV  (pjnn-  fem.), 
3K,14i  (Kl,  for  which  the  Kr.  subslilutes  pirt^', 
JehoaddSn  AV.  according  10  aCh.25i).  Perhaps 
we  may  add  L^din  RV  (piy^,  which  occurs  several 
limes  in  Chronicles),  a  contraction,  it  would  seem,  of 

God    is    I'lfciii^ni^/r— Micha-el   (Shs-d),    Mich 

His  Godiiad  is  expressly  affirmed  in  ili-jah  (i^-Sk). 
■  my  God  is  Yahwi ' ;  we  even  find  Kli-el  (^it-Sii),  *  my 
God  is  God.'  Cp  Ihe  Egyptian  Aramaic  nSniii.  the 
Palmyrene  VanSw.  'B\i^\')t.  Whether  Jo-el  {ht^-) 
belongs  10  this  category  is  doubtful,  since  it  may  per- 
haps correspond  to  i^'mi  (fem.  nS'Mi).  (he  commonest  of 
all  proper  names  in  the  Sinailic  inscriptions,  Ihe 
Arabic  W^il' — i.e.,  'he who  seeks  refuge  (with  God)'; 
see  above.  %  14.  We  may  add  Elihu  (w.T'fK).  and 
probably  Jehu  {ton',  for  Johu,  m.-ri-,  like  Jfshaa,  yiei;, 
for  Joshua  jnrr). 

Some  olher  names  compounded  wilh  El  (Sti)  or  Jeho 
(i,t)  are  very  obscure.  Thus  Jahiiel  CiK'stt'),  Jahz$-il 
u  rt>..u«_  (^«n')  means  'God  halves';  bul  how  is 
S».  Ob«mn.  l^ij  ,J  j^  explained  ?  Nor  is  it  easy  to 
account  for  Smoei,  Samuel,  '  name  of  God,'  though  in 
Syriac  we  find  wsde',  name  of  his  house.'  and  in  a 
recently  discovered  Phunicinn  inscription,  SsiDP  fem.. 
not  to  mention  several  other  Syriac  names  compounded 
with  Mcr,  and  Sabcean  names  compounded  with  go.* 
Possibly  'jKKXi  may  signify  ■  bearing  the  name  of  God' ; 
cp  ' XroWtirvimt,  "EniiTilirviuH.    '  named   after  Apollo 
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ShemOel,  'his  name  is  God,'  ,-illhough  Ihe  '  Leiler  of 
Aristeas.''  probably  composed  in  Ihe  lirsl  half  of  the 
first  century.  B.C.,  mentions  in  lis  list  of  translators  two 
men  called  Sd;iAi)X«  as  well  as  one  called  Sa^iiirXat ; 
see.  however,  below,  %  4a.  Another  oliscure  name  Is 
Misha-el  (\I^^tfl^),  which  seems  lo  be  compounded  with 
Sk.  since  there  is  a  name  Mesha  (mrE).  and  in  Palmy- 
rene we  meet  with  kvd  fem,  ( ^.'ilai'ira,  the  name  of 
Ibe  Syrian  grandmother  of  two  Roman  emperors).  So 
also  Bakbuk-iah  (n-papa)  can  scarcely  mean  '  pitcher  of 
Yahw*,'  though  Ihe  simple  Bakbuk  (piapa,  g  71)  un- 
doubtedly means  '  a  pitcher ' ;  on  the  olher  hand  the 
name  Bukklah  (n-pa)  might  be  connected  wilh  the  Syriac 
verb  upa,  and  if  read  as  BCkSyah.  would  signify  '  Yahwt 
has  tested,'  Elihoreph  (•]-vt^)  cannot  possibly  be  in- 
terpreted as  '  my  (iod  is  winter'  ;*  and  to  translate  the 
Edomite  name.  Eliphai  (ib'^k).  by  'my  God  is  pure 
gold  '  likewise  sounds  very  strange.  Of  Jaareshiah  RV 
>,  ha»iVEr. 


'  See  the  olitioii  of  Moiii  Schmidt  in  Meti'i  Ankh,  L  p. 
*  ^rn  11  in  Hebrew  the  opposite  of  pp  and  therefore  cunot 


o  plausible  explanation 
d  RemaJiah  (i.t^)  are  correct  is 
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(n'Fip')  and  ShSrCbiah  [rrst 
has  as  yet  been  offered. 
ShCbaniah  (i: 
proved  by  ii 

but  the  Masoretic  vocalisation  nere  gives  no  sense. 
The  writer  of  the  present  article  is  inclined  to  read 
SkStani-Jah.  '  Yahwi  has  brought  nte  back,'  and 
*oi««-./nA,' 'Yahwe  isexalled  for  me,' but  Ihis  is  very 
far  from  being  certain.  Similarly  Ihe  unintelligible 
Tebal-lah  (in-^^)  should  perhaps  be  read  Tobli-jah. 
'  Yahwi  Is  gradous  to  me.'  In  Alhallah  (.i-W),  also 
the  word  -S  may  be  coniained,  and  In  Oihni-el  (Si-inp). 
the  suflSx  'r,  cp  Alha-iah  (.Tnji.  Neh.ll,);  the  mean- 
ing of  .injt  in  this  connection  remains,  however,  quite 
obscure.  Finally  Habaulniah  RV  (n'»::n.  Jer.  3Sj) 
may  perhaps  stand  for  HSbisanl-jah  (n-wm).  '  Yahwi 
has  reduced  me  to  straits.'  On  the  whole,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  suffix  ani  is  contained  in 
some  names  where  the  Masoretic  pronunciation  con- 
ceals the  fact.  A  few  other  names  compounded  with 
!.K  or  in— '.f. ,  Uel  (S.i«.)-musl  here  be  passed  over  in 
silence  ;  several  of  these  are  no  doubt  corrupt.  Names 
compounded  with  words  expressing  relationship  will  be 
mentioned  later  (8  43^). 

Other  appellations  of  the  Deity  ihan  Yahwi  or  El  are 

comparatively  rare  in  Israelite  proper  names.      AdOnI 

At,  IHh«r       (■)'*). 'my Lord, 'occurs, .f.f.— in Adoni- 

in  Adoni-ram  (orntr).  'my  Lord 
"""'"'  Is  ejialled';  Adoniram  appears  in  aS. 

2O34  and  1  K.  12iB  as  Adoram  (o-i'nt,  but  a  [A.  and  B  In 
aS.]  'Aiar1pi.11.:  see  Adonirah).  Whether  Adoni- 
xedeklpiyrtu),  the  nnmeofamythlcal  king  of  Jerusalem, 
means  '  the  Lord  of  righteousness, '  or  whether  we  should 
read  some  such  form  as  Adoni-iaddih,  '  my  Lord  is 
righteous.'  cannot  be  decided  (see  Adoni-Zedek). 
""  '  -pa.  '  King,' '  as  a  name  of  God,  is  found 

lelech  (^'wlra),  '  the  King  has  given,' Ebed- 
41  Hetooh.   ™^'™'*   t'''™  ""W"  ^'hich  occurs  also  in 

iStjay:  cp  the  Mohammedan  name,  'Abd-almalik),  and 
Regem-melech  (iSaDn).  which  seems  to  have  the  same 
meaning  as  Jeremiah  (i.ro'i-),  the  flrsl  part  being  prob- 
ably verbal,  'the  King  h.is  hurled.'  MalcMi  (-j-jc). 
'  my  king,'  Is  found  in  Malchi-ram  (dtj'h;,  Phcenician, 
tnaSc).  ■  my  King  is  exalted,'  and  Malchi-shua  (jnr'sio), 
'  my  king  Is  help'  (?). 

Baal  iSjia),  'lord.'  which  occurs  so  frequently  Id 
PhiEnician  proper  names,  may  in  early  times  have  been 

A9  n<i.i     "^"^ '"  ^  '"'^^  ejtenl  by  the  Israelites  also. 

4S.  BmL  j„  ^^^  oT._  however,  names  formed  with 
Baal  are  rare.  Thus  we  find  Esh-baal  ( >jrarii).  '  man  of 
Baal'  (i  Ch.  833  and  9j9),  which  stands  for  Sm  fK, 
ISH-BAAL  (q.v.).  'man  of  Baal,'  and  In  olher  passages 
is  purposely  altered  into  Ish-bosheth  (m'l  ti'H).  or  even 
Ishul  (n«i-,  iS,1449),  while  lo  iCh.4>i  it  is  wron^y 
spell  ji3i:<M,  Ashbfa  (cp  the  Phreniciau  nlnrK  and  sudi 
Arabic  names  as  vavon.  which  occurs  in  Palmyrene 
mscriplions,  perhaps  also  the  Phicnician  irmFpinO,  if  at 
least  the  reading  Mftfoi^irrapTOt  In  Jos.  c.  Afi.  1  iS  be 
correct):  B«l-ii\da  (yrSjia).  'Baal  knows"  (where  the 
Massorelic  vocalisation  inlentlonally  disguises  the  word 
Stra  ;  the  name  is  altered  into  Kl-iada  [jn'Sn]  in  s  S.  6  ■« 
[but  see  LXX].  and  in  iCh.38);  Jerubbaal  (^ar), 
'Baal  contends'  (explained  away  even  in  Ihe  biblical 
narrative  so  as  lo  mean  'he  contends  against  Baal'); 
in  aS.lIit  it  is  distorted  inlo  Jerub-besheth  (nt'ir). 
The  same  meaning  belongs  to  M&lb-baal  (Spa  a-t3. 
iCh.  834  and  840).  once  wrongly  speh  Mcri-baal  (-tj 
^M),  and  in  all  other  passages  corrupted  Into  ne-ato 
orni'aEc.   Mcphi-bosheth  (?,j',).      To   these   must    be 

)  U  is  imp'S.lble  f,>i  us  to  discover  to  whut  eitent  vooels 

»  In  ihosc  ci^s  whcfT  Ihe  Inter  Jewi  recognised  -^  as  dis 
name  of  a  (hulheo)  god  tbey  altered  it  into  VtMx.  Mdcch. 
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added  the  Edomite  Baal-haaan  {prhin.  Gen. 3638^). 
'  Ba^  has  been  gracious,'  and  perhaps  the  AmmoTiUe 
Baalis   (c-^;>3),    a    name    of    which    {he    meaning    is 

The  Babylonian  (onn  Bfl  (Vs).  may  perhaps  be  con- 
.,  rtrt„       tained    in  Ashbel  (^3p«,    for    Ish-bel. 
J,  V- ""™„    'man  of  Bel'),  unless  ihe  name  be 


-itf,  of  which  the  traditional  pronunciation.  ShaddAi. 
can  scarcely  be  correct,'  is  found  in  (he  following  names 
only— Sh«de-Qr  (■wti<).  '  nr"  is  fire.'  Zurishaddai 
("iiJ'Tili).  '  my  rock  is  -[^'  (SofMiraAal  [B],  ot  SaputaJoi 
[«J,  Judith  8  ■) ;  and  Ammishaddai  (iBi-op) ;  see  below. 
§§45and  117.  None  of  these  names  seems  to  be  really 
ancient,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  PSdahiur  (mmn). 
'  the  Rock  [i.f.,  God)  has  redeemed,' 

In  Z^lophehad  (ins'Tx,  more  coireclly  Salpahad,  tS 
SaXraiS),  the  word  mB  (pahad)  should  probably  not 
be  taken  as  a  name  of  God  (cp  pni'  Ins.  the  fiatad 
[fear]  of  Isaac,  Gen.  Slfasj),  since  imjn  seems  la 
mean  'shadow  (i.^.,  protection)  from  terror.' 

Although  Gad  {•a)  is  the  name  of  a  deity  in  Is.  96 11 
(cp  Ihe  Syrian  name  nn-u,  'God  has  given'},  Aigad 
{-iil|p)  appears  (o  signify  only  '  fate  is  hard.' 

In  Shemida  (in-or).  the  word  ihim''  may  possibly 
be  a  divine  appellation,  as  in  the  Syrian  ■oc'nN  (cp 
a-fiK.  Ahijah),  and  wna  (cp  nn  [3,  Kr^x  -la)- 

On  names  formed  from  names  of  the  Egyptian  gods. 
Gee  below,  g  St. 

The  name  of  a  foreign  deily  occurs  in  Obfd-edSm 
(oiK  nsjf)-  1™'  whether  the  vocalisation  be  correct  is 
doubtful  (see  Obed-kdom)  ;  en*  I3ji  is  also  a  Phoenician 
name.  In  the  following  names  borne  by  foreigners  we 
likewise  hnd  mention  of  foreign  gods — Tabrimmon  RV 
(iSnan),  'good  is  Rimmon';  Benhftdad  (-nn  p).  'son 
ot  Hadad':  HadadSier  (-iipTin).  '  Hadad  is  help.' 
Possibly  Hadad  occurs  also  in  HEnSdad  (Tiin),  which 
is  usually  explained  as  standing  for  -nn  JOi  '  favour  of 
Hadad  ' :  if  this  be  50,  we  must  suppose  Ihe  name  to 
have  been  adopted  during  the  Eiile  by  an  Israelite  who 
was  not  conscious  of  its  real  meaning,  as  happened  in 
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see  above,  %  34)  \%  •  brother  of  Yahwi.'  not  '  my  brother 
isVabw^,'  which  ofcourse  would  come  10  the  same  thing, 
whilejoah  (nK*')can  signify  only 'Yahvi-i  is  (myjbrother.'' 
The  names  Abiel  ('wr-an).  Abijah  (.fan).  Abimelech 
(ite-aii),  as  also  (he  Phcenician  Sjia-an  (on  an  ancient 
i«tafih),  Sjl3«,  -A^ipaXo,  (Jos.  e.  ^f.ltff..  A«l. 
viii.  53),  Snail,  and  Aiillahas  {CIL.  8g,^)  —  i.t., 
•.t^'aa  (probably  the  name  of  a  Syrian)— are  all  more 
naturally  explained  as  meaning  '  my  father  is  God, 
Yahw^,  Melek.'  etc. ,  and  with  this  it  agrees  that  Abijah 
(.ran)  is  also  used  as  a  feminine  name,  like  Ihe  S.ab«an 
iScad.  ■^jn» ;  the  Phwnician  Vaian,  moreover,  un- 
doubtedly signifies  'our  father  is  Baal'  (cp  QtmriTpa), 
and  Ablhu  (mn-aH)  can  be  nothing  but  '  my  father  is 
He.'  We  also  find  Abi  (-an)  and  Ahi  (<nit)  used  in 
proper  names  precisely  like  B  (Sx)  and  Jeho  (m-).  and 
we  are  therefore  obliged  to  regard  them  as  appellations 
of  the  Deity— Abidan  (n-an)  corresponding  to  Daniel 
(Sicn).  Abida  (yraii.  Midianite)  to  Jeho-iada  (n-in-), 
Abi-nadab  (aTi-an)  and  Ahinadab  (b-u-hk)  to  Jehonadab 
(aij^n'),  Abieier  (-Livan,  of  which  leier,  -ityn,  is  a  con- 
traction, as  Ewald  has  shoun)'  and  Ahiezer  (njF-nii)  to 
Eiieier  (ntp-^),  Abiram  (oTaii)  and  Ahirani  (crnn)  to 
Jehoram  (mVr),  Abi-asaph  (notfaM)  and  Eb-iasaph 
(lO'aii)  to  El-iasaph  (>|[j'V«l,  Abishua  {sntf'M,  on  an 
]  iitlaglio.  j»3k)  to  Jehoshua  (ytfln-).  AKner  (-u-att)  and 
Abner  (iuk)  to  Nfriah  (n*^.  which  is  synonymous  with 
'Ax"i|>  in  Judith  65.^ ).  Ahisimach  (tcdtik)  to  S*mach- 
iah  (in'aco).  Ahikam  (opvin)  W  Adonikam  (op-nn). 
Ahishahar  {•m^n)  10  ^Ghar-iah  (n-vw^).  Compare 
likewise  .^BtSHtiR  (j.v. ),  -uihM.  '  my  father  is  a  wall.' 
wilh  the  Palmyrene  iirSa  (BtfXffoiipav),  'Bel  is  a  wall.' 
Abiaihar  (-ji-aii,  Eiydlhdr)  appears  to  mean  '  my  father 
is  eminent,'  and  so  vii  is  used  in  several  Sabaean  names. 
Ahishar  (-a^-nii)  should  perhaps  be  read  Ahisar  (i|>'rui), 
'my  brother  is  a  prince.''  Cp  the  Sabasan  names 
-tJxaw  (like  Hebr.  m-od,  Amariah),  jwrnii.  '  Ihe  brother 
raises'  (like  Hebr,  o-p-Sn".  Jehoiakim),  aiaiW,  'the 
brother  is  princely,' etc.  "The  very  ancient  name,  Abram 
(D^rSd),  however,  must  signify  'high 


.eofth 


ai  (.aro)  a, 


whi 


We  have  next  lo  discuss  a  group  of  proper 

)un  expressing  relationship  coupled 

HUDMOt 


,  either  with  the  name  of 

the  commonest  of  the  nouns  In  question,  namely  Ab 
(a*),  'father,'  and  Ah  (hk).  'brother'  take  in  the 
construct  stale  the  lemiinalion  (i)  which  serves  also  as 
the  suffix  of  the  first  person  singular.  Modern  dis- 
coveries have  proved  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt 
that,  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  us.  names  expressing 
'brotherhood'  or  some  other  relationship  with  a  god 
were  current  among  the  ancient  Semites  (see  ABI 
[Names  with],  64/.  and  cp  AMMt,  Hamu).  The 
feminine  proper  name  -^SormK,  on  an  ancient  intaglio. 
names  of  Punic  women  such  as  nSonn  and  n-ipSem.  as 
well  as  Ihe  masculine  name  ns'TCn  {Himilam.  Iptilcon. 
etc, ),  in  which  the  two  component  pans  are  of  diOerenl 
genders,  cannot  be  translated  otherwise  than  '  sister  of 
Melk,'  'Sister  of  Melkart,'  'brother  of  Milk.ith,'  re- 
speciively.  So  we  find  Ihe  Abyssinian  names  Ahwa 
Kreslos,  'brother  of  Christ,'  EhU  Kreslfls,  'sister  of 
Christ.'  So  also  tSoh  must  mean  'brother  of  Melk.' 
Hence,  loo,  Ihe  Hebrew  Ahijah  (in>n(t,  and  I'nM.  Ahio ; 


1  Thi!] 


ciarion  a  based  upon  the  impossible  view  th 
I  who  sufitcea.'  Gr.  Ikaj^.     'The  origiiu]  pi 
irobibly  •yi.  Sh&ii  <«:e  ShaddaiX 
QinpDunded  with  Ibii  wotd  see  Shem,  Naui 


«  CpWRS/ES>5j^,«Kj» 


father.' 


Inth 


h  (,-nb),  ' 


with  S 


"  (■*). 


le  grami 


becomes  mote    difficu 

rendering 'my  father  is — ,'  'my  brother 
is  — ,'  appears  to  be  supported  by  the  following  two  con. 
sideralions.  Firstly,  Ihe  use  of  'father'  in  the  sense 
of  '  possessor,'  '  one  who  has  10  do  wilh  a  thing ' — a  use 
which  in  ancient  Arabic  is  rare,'  though  it  is  common  in 
the  Arabic  of  the  present  day — does  not  occur  in  Hebrew, 
unless  we  reckon  Ihe  obscure  enpression,  n^r'ati,  '  father 
of  eternity,'  in  ls,95[6],"  To  employ  -broiher'  in  the 
vague  sense  mem  ioiKd  above  would  likewise  ' 


o  Hebrew  uf 


Furtherm. 


s,  by  w. 


Abihud  (•n.i-aH),  Ahibud  (i^n-nii),  mus 
brother,  is  glory,'  and  similarly  Abiiub  (avail).  Ahiiub 
aiD'nii  (where  am.  liib,  is  to  be  rendered  '  happiness,' 
or  else  changed  into  a*.  t6b,  'good,'  as  seems  lo  be 
indicated  by  (he  ancient  Aramaic  name,  as'aM,  com- 
pounded with  aoi  '  good').  Abinoam  (Bin'aK),  Ahinoam 
OBJ'n*  (ojFl.  ■  pleasantness'),  Atrihail  Cj-rraii,  masc.  and 
fern.,  Vn.  'strength'),  Abigail  (S-y an.  f em,  S'l,  'exulla- 
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tion').  Abishalam  (o^W-3h)  or  Absalom  (otSraM.  diW. 
'  hcallh.'  'peace'),  which  laller  form  is  supponed  by 
I  Mace,  13ii  'Ai^Au^iot  (one  of  the  Hasmonieans,  see 
Jos.  .^JI*.  Itiv.  44),  and  'A^dXa^ux  (see  Miller},  whilst  the 
spelling  'A^aaaXii/t  in  0  {BA  and  sometimes  L)  is  by 
no  means  inconsistent  with  il.  To  these  may  be  ad<led 
Ichabod  (i^ss-h).  '  my  father  is  glory,' '  and  the  feminine 
Abital  C^-ad),  'my  father  is  dew."'  In  some  coses,  of 
course,  the  real  meaning  is  doubtlul.  Thus  Abishai 
(f-3i«}.  Abshai,  RV°t  (Van).  Ilhamftr  (-OT«),  Abishag 
(je^^H.  fern.).  Ahimaai  (jTn5-n<i).  Ahi-thophel  (^Bn-nx). 
'  AhimSn  (p-nii).  Ahbftti  (p™,  cp  Eshban,  pDii).  are 
all  obscure  (see  the  several  articles) ;  others  are  quite 

twin  brother  of  a  child  bom  dead,  or  of  a  child  who  died 
immediately  after  birth.'  Ahilud  (n^vm)  is  probably 
nothing  more  than  '  a  brother  is  born  ' — i.e. .  Ah-yalad  ' 
(nynK)-  The  name  of  the  I'hcenician  woman  Jezebel 
('73t'K)can  scarcelybelong  to  this  category  |see  Jezebel); 
ep  two  other  Phcenician  names,  Vsm^Fa  and  S3il»  (both 
fem.).' 

It  is  therefore  tn  accordance  with  analogy  to  interpret 
Hammu-el  RV  (^huki)  as  standing  for  HamQ-el  (^ncn, 
D  already  AV)  ■  broiher-in-law  of  God.' 
ke  the  Sabiean  (^}iiDn.  nrpon  (see  further 
Hamu,  Names  with).  The  Sabarans  also  use  Sfl 
iJl  ■  avunculus.'  •  as  an  appellation  of  the  Deity,  in  the 
names  -CK^ii,  prSfl.  avhfi  just  as  they  use  an  '  patraus ' 
in  -o«cj-  Tiasp.  etc.  This  word  oji  {'amm)  ■  pairuus ' 
is  common  to  all  the  Semitic  languages  and  must  at  one 
time  ha.ve  been  employed  in  Hebrew  also  ;  in  certain 
phrases  of  the  OT  it  still  reuins  the  general  sense  of  '  a 
kinsman  by  blood. ' '  Hence  we  are  led  to  interpret  du 
or  -DP  ('ai<ii>»')>  in  certain  Hebrew  names,  as  '  my  kins- 
man," and  to  refer  it  lo  some  dMty  (see  further  under 
Ahmi.  NamIvS  with).  Ammi-nadab  (jijip)  corre- 
sponds exactly  to  Abi-nadab  (air^K)  and  Jcho-nadab 
(tuSiT).  Ammi-iabad  (lan(p)to  Jeho-iabad(i3iS,T),  Am- 
mihud  (iiniw)  to  Abihud  {-iiifaii)-  The  name  Eliam 
(dv^h).*  in  3  S.  llj,  instead  of  which  i  Ch.  S5  has 
Stt'CPi  Ammi-d  (found  in  several  other  passages),  can 
hardly  mean  anything  but  '  my  God  is  the  kinsman.'  or, 
if  we  follow  the  other  reading,  'my  kinsman  is  God. ' 
In  the  case  of  Ammishaddai  (-vitp).  il  is  possible  that 
the  narrator  who  coined  the  name  intended  o!)  to  be 
understood  as  '  people.'  and  the  name  of  David's  son, 
EV  Iihream  (opm').  may  naturally  be  explained  as  '  the 
people  is  eminent.'  although  the  analogy  of  Abialhat 
(inoti)  tells  in  favour  of  the  other  inlerprelalion  (see 
further  Ithreah).  The  names  of  the  two  rival  kings 
Rehoboam  (opam.  Raiab'fim)  and  Jeroboam  (op^n'. 
YSrob'am).  however,  certainly  appear  lo  mean  '  the 
people  is  wide '  and  '  the  people  Increases ' ;  it  is  con- 
ceivable  that  Ihey  adopted  these  names  on  coming  lo  the 
throne,  or  thai  one  of  them,  at  his  accession,  adopted 
a  name  formed  in  imitation  of  his  rival's.'    On  oyar 

Perhaps  DodSvah  (i.irfn)  in  aCh-SOa;  iB'-  AouSiOf) 
4»  n«t  m.t4-  "'"y  **  "  mistake  for  innh  (DMiyyahu! 
"■  "*«••>«■  'my  cousin  (or  friend)  is  Yahwi';  on 
shorter  forms  of  the  same  see  below,  §  51  (end).     Moie- 

5  The  nneicnt  Aramaic  na^nK  -ai  iht  PaliliyTtne  iwnn  "« 

*  It  flboqld  be  mentioned  that  the  real  krh  both  of  Vat 
Zcblll)and  afZcbalSli  (ll^ai)  is  unhnawn. 

*  See  Praeluriiu,  Ifm  Bcilr.  ht-  Ertlir.  dir  liiKtjai: 
t  Cp  m!  Krenkel,  ^^7'1^1'Sai,  ^%off.  Wiib  some  details  In 

"  Cp  the  PliiBnieian  op^li  and  a!«o  otT^H  wbieb  seems  ig 
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over,  the  name  of  the  Edomile  clan  OhOli-bSmah  RV 
(noa-Snn)  appears  to  coiitam  a  word  corresponding  to  the 
Arabic  ahl  ■  kindr^.'  A  similar  formation  is  Ob^li-ab 
RV  (ati-S.iw).  whether  it  be  genuine  or  not ;  on  the 
other  hand,  in  Oholi-bah  KV  (ns-^nM),  coined  by  Eiekiel, 
the  word  SniL  obviously  has  the  sense  of  '  lent. '  The 
ancient  name  Swpl  (Rel-ki..  ^.i'.)  we  may  suppose  lo 
mean  '  comp;inion  of  God,'  Compare  such  Abj-ssinian 
names  as  Arka  Dengel,  'friend  of  the  Virgin  (Mary),' 
Bitzn  HawilreyA,  '  companion  of  the  apostle-' 

tien  (p)  'son'  appears  nowhere  as  an  integral  part 
of  a  Hebrew  proper  name  except  in  the  case  of  Benjamin 
AA  Om  (itn^l.  which  perhaps  means  originally 
"■  "*^  'thosewhodwdUotherighf— t.f.,lhemost 
southern  portion  of  the  tnbes  who  went  by  the  name  of 
Joseph  |i  S.  19»  [it]).  In  (he  NT  we  find  the  Aramaic 
forms  BarstibMs  (Ba(xro(SjSS»— t.r.,  Hjreria.  Barshaibi), 
■  born  on  the  ^^bbath '  and  Bapri^ia,  a  surname  ot 
which  the  sense  is  obscure  (see  Bannaras).     There  are 

bearer  as  the  '  son '  of  some  god  ;  but  the  only  example 
in  the  OT  is  the  Damascene  -nn  |;,  Ben-hadad  {f.v. ). 
Compare  such  Abyssmian  names  as  Walda  U'Ql, 
'son  of  the  Most  High,'  Walda  MSry Km,  'son  of  (Sl) 
Mary.'  Walda  Gabreel,  'son  of  (the  angel)  Gabriel," 
etc.  Cases  in  which  a  man  is  called  not  by  his  own  name 
but  by  a  patronymic  (as  happens  several  times  in  1  K.  4  ; 
cp  Bopufirout.  Acts  136  and  probably  Baps^^t  also), 
do  not,  of  course,  belong  to  this  category.  Bati  (na) 
'  daughter '  occurs  in  Bath-shebn  (y2tf  na}  and  Bath-shua 
(tnc'  na) ;  but  whether  these  really  signify  '  daughter  of 
Iheoalh'and  'daughter  of  help'  may  be  questioned, 
Bilh-iah  If.v.;  n-ra)  would  mean  ' daughter  of  Vahwi ' ; 
but  the  name  is  doubtful,  though  supported  by  the 
analogy  of  the  PhiEnician  ^pa  na-  Compare  such 
Abyssinian  names  as  Walala  Mar)'Sm,  'daughter  of 
(SL)  Mary,'  Walada  Madkhen.  'daughter  of  the 
Saviour.' 

In  all  languages  there  is  a  lendency  to  shorten,  or 
otherwise  lo  modify  proper  names.  This  phenomenon, 
la  ivi_-i.i..i  which  has  so  often  been  observed  in 
"■  'iSS"^  .h.I.d..E„.p...,.,,g„.8..,i„il,. 
Wise  conspicuous  m  the  languages  of 
the  Semites.  To  this  cause  it  is  largely  due  that,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases.  Arabic  proper  names  take  the 
form  of  nouns  pure  and  simple.  Thus  when  we  find 
the  name  Sa'if.  ■  fortune,'  tised  side  by  side  with  Sad 
Mamil.  'fortune  from  (the  goddess)  Manit'  (cp  the 
Nnbal;can  ■nVdipp,  and  the  Sabcean  -infipiyo.  etc.). 

Btion.  The  same  thing  applies  to  Wahi  and  Aus, 
'gift'  (which  are  used  sometimes  alone  and  sometimes 
with  the  name  of  some  god),  as  well  as  to  many  other 

I'^Pi  'AXtiiw}  may  be  a  shortened  form  of  ^k-^  (which 
also  occurs  in  Nabatxan)  -God  is  high.'  or  of  some 
similar  compound  ;  the  Hebrew  fill  (-Sp)  is  perhaps  10 
he  explained  in  like  manner,  and  so  also  Rfim  (oi,  as 
compared  with  irtin:  Jehoram).  An  analogous  case  is 
the  Greek "T*«TO[  ('TxinjI,  'TtrariHl),  contracted  from 
'Tirii7-63iii(>ot ;  these  names  were  current  at  Thebes, 
where  Z«i>i  BiroToi  was  worshipped  (Fick.  371).  The 
the   shorter  name,  taken    by  itself,  offers  a 


dobjec 


I,  for  i 


unfrequenlly  happens  that  proper  ni 

change  of  form,  acquire  a  meaning  different  from  that 

which  they  originally  conveyed. 


"aIi'S 


iples  of  abbreviation  are  to  be  foi 

ler  modification — tj.,  Sff/hut,  'piai 

10  the  Falser,'  ITiyB, 

I,la»-liri^M,  'hope  in  Ihe  Apoitle 


.,  Ni^m,  HaiU.  Aim,  for 
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the  SyriK  Ml-W.  'aoa,'  and  -i-St  for  mji  wSi.  'Itw  cms 

In  like  manner  the  Hebrews  abhreviaied  names,  no 
additional  termination  being  primarily  required — t.f.. 

BO.  InHabr^.  ,^^j,^  ^p^  (^o-).'  Hanan  („n), 
Hoshea  (p»Sn.  which  occurs  also  on  an  aneieni  Hebrew 
inlaglh).  Aiai  (iiv|.  Shaphal  (bdt).  Palal  [»b),  which 
are  obviously  abbreviations  of  compounds  containing 
some  name  of  ihe  Deity.  The  king  viho  is  called  Ahai 
ftriK)  in  Ihe  OT  appears  as  Yaufaci—i.t.,  Jehoahai 
(inKtn-)— in  '"^  inscriplian  of  Tiglalh-pihisvr  II 1.  (see  KB 
2n).  Similarly  Gidd£l  (^)  '  has  reared,'  must  be  a 
■honened  form  of  some  name  in  which  God  was  men- 
tioned, and  (he  same  thing  applies  to  Eier  hlf)'  Pekah, 
{npt.  also  on  an  intaglio).  Zecher  kV  (13,,  also  in 
Phcenieian),  Pelet  (b^b).  Shema,  jetf  (also  on  an 
inlagliB.  ep  the  Sabxan  jso),  Kbed  (135),  Obed  (-raip, 
cp  the  Arabic  and  Sabsan  'Aid),  Sbemer  (ic^).  The 
name  2erah  (mt)  may  be  an  abbreviation  of  Z*rah-iah 
(^■mi)  i  but  it  is  also  possible  that  it  was,  at  least  in  the 
earlier  period,  identical  with  tlirah  {mi«)i  "indigena.' 
That  all  these  abbreviations  are  correctly  vocalised  is 
very  unlikely,  and  we  may  therefore  hazard  the  conjec' 
lure  that  j^,  f^n,  Helei  {9  'EXXiJt  or  XAXiJi)  is 
really  i^n  {^illei),  a  shortened  form  of  some  name 
resembling  the  Phoenician  (^^pa,  Syan'Mi  "  Baal  has 
delivered.'  The  shortened  form  i-Vn,  which  occurs  also 
on  sn  in/aglio,  perhaps  corresponds  to  Jfriii  {Efiirm, 
efigr.  7i6s)-  AzSl  (^jb)  seems  to  be  shortened  from 
Aial-iah  (wSwt),  AnSni  (•uv)  and  Anitn  (pp)  from 
Aaini-jak,  Tnxs  (see  abo™.  %  3a,  and  ep  the  Palniyrene 
■ai;  and  aip,  the  latter  signifying  '  he  has  answered  us ' ), 
Sheba  (pap)  from  some  such  form  as  tllisheba  (yap-^K)- 


Isfor 


which  is  fou 
probably  of  Hebrew  origin,  si 
manner  we  must  explain  |k3.  a  common  Phoenician 
name.  SaXiVl — (■'•<  v^ — in  the  family  of  Herod  and 
in  the  NT,  is  doubtless  shortened  from  Stfohv.  or  some- 

In  many  names  the  second  part  is  represented  by  the 
termination  d,  11-7.  Ihefirst  part  being  sometimes  preserved 

■1    n™*-..  entire    and    sometimes    abbreviated. 

Bl.  CoatMC-  ^^      fl,i         f     ^         in        f 

tlfiiu  in  d.  ■        I.       .  1. 

usiu  IB  ".  ,fjj  assumption  that    here   the  ■  was 

originally  pronounced  as  a  eonsonani,  like  the  Arabic 
kamsa  [a  slight  guttural  aspirate) ;  only  in  a  few 
cases  has  the  vowel-letter  n  been  substituted  for  the  m, 
in  accordance  with  Ihe  later  pronunciation.  But  the 
Aramaic  abbre\'ialions  in  it  (e.g..  the  Palmyrene  mat. 
Za^tiitJ  were  presumably  pronounced  with  a  simple  d  : 
the  same  termination  is  fairly  common  in  Phcenicinn 
names,  and  perhaps  sounded  as  0.  Thus  we  lind  Abda 
(msp.  also  in  Phamician  and  .Aramaic).  ShimCa  F.V 
(itpew).  ShiniCah  (ntce).  Shammah  (,tbp),  i  S.  I69 
(probably  for  i.Tpce.  Sheniaiah),  L'iza  (mjr),  and  Uizah 
(ntrf.  probably  for  in-ijr,  Uiziah),  Gera  (iru,  for  some 
compound  with -u  ■  ally,' ep  the  Phitnieian  [3cnj.  mnpjru. 
m^'joru).  Asa  (kdn.  for  some  such  form  as  "tk». 
'  Asi-el^^KB-i,  Rephacl),  Shcbna  (matt),  and  ^ebnah 
RV  (niai*  for  \rfii^,  Sh(>ban-iah).  Ishma  EV  (for 
Smjec",  Ishmael).  Ela  RV  (k^k)  and  Elnh  (n^M.  for  some 
compound  beginning  with  Sii\.  Joha  (ttni')  for  Johanan 
(nrfi').  Mica  RV  (tta-o)  and  Micah  (na-s)  (or  Micaiah 
(m-ro).  cp  M^jj  (in  the  Talmud)  for  S«-Vd3.  Ara  (ri^) 
should  perhaps  be  pronounced  Ura  for  Uriah  (i.iniM). 
Some  ofthese  forms  are  altogether  obscure — t.g.  Baasha, 
f-»-  (Ke*(ra),  Amasa,  q.v.  (iirov).  AmiUai  (-trci'),  where 
their  cannot  betaken  as  theequivalenlof  a  □,  Ziba(H3-s), 
£ha(Mn-i),  theancientCanaanite8is£rB(K-K3'o|.etc.    In 


1  Cp  the  Ph«n 
^  »  Cp  the  nsir. 


Hirod's  daughter  S^Aati+ui— I*,  p- 
•'— *--!r  J«Jwijh''comip'i'oIli"f  lht° 
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NAUE8 
Hannah  (,iin),  the  n—  of  the  shortened  form  serves  as 
the  feminine  ending,  and  the  name  therefore  does  not 
correspond  exactly  to  the  Phueiiician  lun  Hanno. 

Other  abbreviations  have  the  ending  —  (/)  or  —  (ai), 
the  first  part  of  the  name  being  sometimes  more  violently 
_-    ,_  , -  contracted,      in  these  cases  the  vocal- 

•1.  Im  or  ...  |„„„„  ^  ^  ^  ^  ,,^,^  i„,pu,i,i, : 
moreover,  it  is  often  doubtful  whether  the  t  should  be 
regarded  as  a  sign  of  abbreviation  or  as  the  adjectival 
ending.  Thus  we  find  Zabdi  (-«ii)  in  the  OT,  but 
Zabdai  (-qat)  m  Aramaic  (cp  Ix^tit^ot  in  the  NT), 
shortened  from  some  such  form  as'  ZSbad-iah  (in-iar). 
and  similarly  Palti  {.-a'x)  for  Paitiel  (Wtl^).  Ishi  (-jrij-) 
for  Isaiah  (in-ytr).  JSremai,  -ot  (probably  to  be  pro- 
nounced Jimii)  (or  Jeremiah  (imsTf.  Hanflni  (-un)  for 
HSnan-iah  (in-un).  AWi  (-tail,  cp  the  PhQ.-nioian  A^tfuidi 
i-f..-vif.  Jos.  i.  Af.  Ill)  lor  Obadiah  (intajl),  Ij'ri 
(~t»)  for  Uriah  (irtTw),  Amii  (-ffid)  for  Amaiiah  (in-ttin). 
imri  (-ch)  for  Anlar-iah(l.^-•c|l).Zich^i(■nal)forZfcbar• 
iah  (in-oi),  Bani  (-ja)  for  Bena-iah  (in'w).  Ahi  (-rat)  for 
Ahi-jah  (i.Tnx),  Bukki  (-pa)  for  Bukkiah  (n-pa.  see  above. 
3  38),  Unni  (-ip)  for  Ana-iah  (jrip).  Shilhi  ( -nSp)  for 
some  name  formed  with  nW  '  he  sent,'  Ahini  RV  (-trw) 
for  Ahai-iah  (imrat),  Aihlai  (-Snir)  for  Athaliah  (wWy). 
Jaasai  RV"a-  -ay  (Kl.  irjr)  for  •intsjr.  ep  Asa-iah 
(^PV).  Hdkai  (-p^n)  for  Helkiah  (in-p^n).  Zaccni  (-31. 
Zaicxa<<il  in  NT)  for  ZCchariah  (in-iat),  Zabbni  (-at)  for 
Zetadiah  (innai).  Shamniai  {to)  for  Shenia-iah  (in'pcp). 
^'  (EV  Jesse  [f-f.])  for  Ishmael  (^itiDii'?).  Amittai 
(iVMc)  for  some  name  compounded  with  rc«.  Similarly 
we  may  explain  Ihe  Phcvnicinn  Sicliinis—i.e,,  *-x — as 
standing  (or  Siiharias — i.e. .  '^a-iao.  with  -130.  as  usual, 
instead  of  -lar.  In  many  cases  the  contraction  is  such 
as  to  render  the  discovery  of  the  original  form  impossible. 
The  changes  which  proper  names  undergo  in  the  mouths 
of  small  children  account  for  a  large  number  of  these 
peculiar  abbreviations— who  could  guess,  to  take  modem 
that  Bob  and  Dick  arose  out  of  Robert  and 


hard  ?     It  w. 
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Bfeai  (-oa)  is  for  BSsodS-iah  (imoa).  or  Berai  (■«)  for 
Btiale-*!  (SliS»a).  Jaddai  (t.  cp  the  Palmyrene  -r, 
laStoMi)  might  well  be  shortened  from  Jeda>iah  (n~i') 
I  Ch.  iyi;  Uil  (his  latter  name  is  itself  oliscure.'  Such 
forms  in  at  were  particulai  ly  common  in  l.-iier  times — r.g. . 
•■)•  ('larraiof,  cp.  Jannai  KV)  for  Jonathan  (jni^-).  -n-t 
(Nar0«ot  in  the  Epistle  of  Aristeas)  (or  N«hanE-el 
(Vkuu).  and  many  more  in  the  Talmud,  which  also 
exhibits  various  other  kinds  of  abbreviation. 

There  are  some  possible  instances  of  shortened  names 
with  the  ending  i~e.g.,  Iddo.  Eira8i7  (iiiH.  perhaps 
equivalent  to  the  Phosnieian  imt),  Iddo  («rrp,  'm\:  Ihe 

(WnorVn).  aswellasDodai(-;TVi)andDodi("i1),  might 
stand  for  *innh.  Dodi-Jah.  Pfidon  ([he)  and  JSdOn 
([^i')  possibly  belong  to  the  same  category, 

[f  we  compare  Joseph  (idS')  with  Josiph-iah  (,i-eoi'}. 
or  JSrib  (a-r)  with  Jeho-iarib  (a-T^!f).  we  can  hardly 
%\  Ahtarar  <''™'''  '''^'  ''•*  shorter  ( '  increases, '  • 
contends')  are  abbreviations  of  the 
onger('  Yahwi  increases.' '  Ynhw6  con- 
tends') or  of  something  quite  similar,  Cp  also  Irrah, 
EV  Izrahite  (mi-J,  '  rises'  with  Inah-iah  (n-m)');  Jaklm, 
(□■p",  Sabaan  opt'),  'raises'  with  El-iakim  (o'p-Sii) ; 
Jachin  (p-)  "fixes'  with  Jeho-iachin (pa^.T) ;  lejAthah 
EV(npli-)  'opens' with  the  name  contained  in  Wnw' •! 
(valley'of  Jiphthah-el) ;  Japhlet  (e'»-).  -rescues,'  with 
*',Tti^B'  (^wci-B.  I^;lal-iah):  YirhSm  (cm-.  YSrahCm  ; 
MT  Jfroham)  ■  pities,'  with  Jerahme-SI  (Wm-) ;  Ibhar 
(inaOi  '  chooses'  (i-p '£<*(««(),  with  the  ancient  Aramaic 
^mna"'.  10  these  mp  miiy  probably  add   Imiah  (:ro"), 

1  In  whs)  rotlDwiihe  phnue  'idide  uich  iaaa.  u'ls  omicied 
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■resists,"  and  MErS-iah  (n-np),  Yahboh  (nan-),  'hides' 
(iCh.  734,  Ki.;  s«jEHiTBBAH).ai.dEJ-iahha(Mn^i,, 
piiT,  on  an  intaglio),  and  Eiekiel  (Sipin-)-  The  follow- 
ing names  presuppose  Uie  Deity  as  the  subject,  and 
perhaps  origiDally  contained  some  divine  appellation— 
Jair  (tk").  'enlightens';  Jabin  (|'3'),  'distinguishes,' 
•percMves';  IgaHSnJ'),  'ransoms'  (cp  i,tib,  PMa-iah) ; 
Jamledi  (q^-).  'gives  dominion'  {cp  the  Palmyrene 
wfe',  'Id/AixM,  in  Greek  literature  'Id/i^Xixoi ') :  !■""» 
(p»').  'wardioflT;  Imnah  (niD'}.  'delermines'  (properly, 
■counts');  JaSlah  (,iV)w  Ja4l»  («V).  'is  high'  (cp 
the  Arabic  Ya'li).  which  last  name,  however,  may 
possibly  be  from  the  Aramaic,  and  signify  '  mounlain- 
goat'  {see  below,  §  68).  Jamah  (pftr)  should  perhaps 
be  read  Yarmak — i.e.. '  (God) enlarges' — cpiheSalxBan 
amn-.  To  the  same  class  may  belong  Jeush  (e*iir  or 
Cir.  if  it  be  really  the  equivalent  of  Ihe  Arabic  Yaghitk, 
'M-favSiyt  in  Miller — i.i. ,  '  helps,'  cp  ihe  Phoenician  iiji-), 
and  also  Jair  (-i-jr,  i  Ch.SOj),  'awakes.' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bearer  al  the  name  seems  to 
be  Ibe  snbject  in  the  following :— Jibs£m  (otr).    '  >s 

64.  Kbnnla  f"«'3n<'  (?)■  <^P  Bfisemalh  (rofa,  Ap»- 
ta^^  /«.tH).  Ja4lam  (dV).  'isyoulhful'  (?), 
•"P^  Jashub  (a^-),'  -returns-  (cp  EO..<*t«). 
Imla  {kSd')  or  Imlah  (.nSo-),  '  is  full '  (cp  hIjd-  as  well  as 
nSe,  MaXf  in  Palmyrene),  Jephunneb  (nlB',  0 
'It^orr^),  'is  brought  back'  (?),  Iihir  (i,-»-).  'shines' 
(or'oir),lshb4k(pai''), 'leaves behind,"oulruns''(?), 
IshuS  (wfl-),  '  is  worthy'  (?),  from  which  Ishul  (i^)  was 
probably  formed  by  Ihe  addition  of  the  adjectival  ending. 
Isaac  (pnx>),  'laughs'  =pnb',  '  sports,' •  Jacob  (app-), 
'follows' ;  the  last  two  appear  to  have  been  originally 
names  ol  gods.  The  following  names,  nearly  al]  of 
which  occur  only  once  (in  Chronicles),  are  altogether 
obscure— I shpAn  ([m*-).  IdbAsh  (^ri'),  Idliph  (r^^-), 
Jftziz  (,T),  Jfllon  (]SS-),  Jaakan  (|g^;  or  i^jp;),  Jachan 
(ijp-).  Ishbah  (nlBi-).  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
national  name  JeiQr  (-no-),  if  al  least  it  be  derived 
from  -no  and  not  from  -ev 

A  feminine  form  of  this  class  is  Timna(vi3r.Edomite), 
which  perhaps  originally  presupposed  some  goddess — 
mi  o~a..j  f  f.^.,  AshtOreth  (mnptr) — as  the  subjeci. 

jironunciation  is  possibly  Tahon,  'she  is  gracious.' 
TSmSn  (p-n).  '  south,'  is  primarily  the  name  of  a  place. 
Instead  of  a  sentence,  a  simple  participle  or  adjective 
expressing  Ihe  same  idea  may  often  serve  as  a  proper 
■■  ij(..M«  name;  insuchcasestheDeityisusually 
"■*2^  "he '"Bical  subject.  Thus  we  find  ZSbud 
^^^  (-nai),  'given  (byGod)'  ;  fern.  Zebidah 
(RV  following  Kt.  nrai),  Zebudah  (AV  following  Kr. 
rniai),  a  K. 2836  (ep  the  Aramaic  itrat,  Z(j3(i3iit,  the 
Arabic  Zaild.  also  Aulpoi.  Aafii.  Ihe  Aramaic  wi-Tf, 
etc.):  BArQch(iina). 'blessed';  RehQm(Dun):  KflnQn 
(pin),  'pitied'  (cp  the  Talmudic  pn.  Win);  RSphfl 
(dim),  'healed';  GamOl  (*»j).  'benefited'  (scarcely 
'weaned,'  cp  WSo)) ;  David  (-m,  -rr).  'beloved';* 
probably  Modild  (-me,  as  the  Samaritan  text  and  the 
LXX  read  in  Nu.ll96^.  instead  of  the  Masoretic 
Medad.  tto)  ;  perhaps  Hobab*  (aan,  cp  the  Aramaic 

also  ^Xoi)^r<M  ;  names  which  at  least,  in  cett.iln  cases, 
may  have  been  intended  ralher  lo  express  love  on  the 
part  of  men);  Sethur  (-afiD).  'hidden'  (cp  the  Talmudic 


>  lamlicm  in  CtL^yyti,  is  pmbaUy  a  Palmyrene.      The 
Ar^  n™  Tmmlik  (S^.)  meis  «i|/'.Ih=  h^'powe,,'  '»be 

moreover,  must  be  attached  lo  I 

""»  But  ae-,  which  Ii  fcmnd  on  an  ancien.  Hebrew  inl^Uf.  may 
be3t'-,i.*.,aitt;(for  av-Vfc  EliashibX  according  10  .Ch.7t 
(Ki.) 

t  Such  abbreviuioni  are  common 

•«  Goldiihw  in  Ihe  ZDMG  K  &>; 

when  he  1^  an  intai."™    """  ' 

•  Ii  would  ieem  that  the  roou  pmi  and  pnb  were  originally 

>  For  anolhir  poMible  eiplanalion  Ke  D*vm  (beg.). 

*  For  othei  siiggcHiaiu  see  Hobab, 
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Sitnre)-  To  the  same  class  belong,  in  spile  of  the 
dilTerenl  vocalisation,  ZaccQr  {-Km),  'remembered'; 
AziQr  (-ntjr).  'helped';  ShammOa  (jpiiitf),  'heard'  (or 
rather.  'one  with  reference  10  whom  a  prayer  is  heard.' 
Iheprayer  primarily  being  that  of  the  mother) ;'  HasshOb 
(ai*n).  'thought  of;  Jaddtia  (pw).  'known';  Amos 
{clian).  'borne.'  Probably  we  may  add  Meshullam 
(dS^),  fem.  Meshullemeth  (ncWc).  'kepi  safe';  and 
Shallum  (»W).  A  slighlly  different  example  is  SfiQI 
(SlM.  'asked'fcp  ^m-n^nr,  Shealli-el),  wiih  iis  exact 
equivalent  in  Aramaic  i6'Nr.  hVt  (£«iXaf.  ZJXoi),  cp 


s  possible  that  i 


)ther  cases  laudatory 
originally  understood 
BT  Pouibla  ^  ^f«"'"K  '°  ^'"^  ''"''y  *hose  name 
\bta«  "■'"  "«"ai"=d  in  them  (see  above.  §  49). 
■DDTBT.  ThismighiapplytoAm6z(j-M»),  'slrong' 
(cp  in-jok,  Ama2-iah);  ZSdOk  (pVw),  'jusf  (cp  jtAv, 
JehoiAdik);  Ram  (o^)and  SegQb(a-l^  or  aub),  'lofty' 
(cp  mn'airli.  1s.2tit7).  More  doubtful  cases  are 
Adin  (pir).  Adina  (wnp),  and  pjr,  Eden,  '  blissful'  (in 
spite  of  pvw",  Jehoaddln  RV  ;  pyin:  Jehoaddan  AV) ; 
P&rilah  (nrw).  'blooming'  in  spile  of  Ihe  Talmudic 
riTTiB):  Hariph  (r|-ii),  HSrSph (.jin).  'sharp'  (?— in  spile 
of  iin-Sn,  Elihoreph) ;  Eihin  ([n'(t),  'perpetual.'  Inthe 
case  of  the  Edomite  Hadad  {-nn).  the  name  of  the  god 
is  all  thai  has  remained  of  the  original  compound,  and 
the  same  remark  may  apply  to  Melech  {V>D,  cp  ijc-hn. 
Eli-melech),  Mallnch  (^W>),  Baal  (^pa.  cp  BooX  Ihe 
Tyrian,  Jos.  c,  •Ip.lai),  Addon  (lilM)  and  Atldan  (pit. 
cp  the  Palmyrene  mittk),  for  which  we  should  prot^bly 
read  Addn.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  these  latter 
names  mean  nothing  more  than  •  master,'  as  applied  to 
human  beings,  like  the  Aramaic  iro.  fem.  Hn-o>  MApBa. 
and  its  variations.  The  personal  name  Gad  (ii,  and 
cadi  -1]  ?j  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  [he  abbreviation 
of  a  compound  in  which  nj  w.ts  either  a  god  or  else 
'fortune.'       The  tribe  of  the   ij  -la'  may  also   have 

Thus,  there  can  be  no  doubt  thai  very  many  Hebrew 
proper  names  arc  in  reality  abbreviations.  Among  these 
■■  ^^....11  ""^'  he  included  those  reduplical^, 
BB.  H«dnpU-  (o^j^hich  originalewith  smallchildren 
Mtad  foriM.  ^^,„  ^  ^j,„„„  ^ .  Liii  •  for  ■  Elio- 
belh," '  Mimi'  for  '  Marie,'  '  Lulu'  for  ■  Louisa') — e.f.. 
Shavsha  (K^t'),*  Shisha  (Kt^).  Sheshai  (-tV).  Shashai 
(■iv),  Sheshan  (|i<il),  Shashak  (p^).  Zaza  (mi).  Ziia 
(■t'l}.*  To  discover  the  original  forms  of  such  names 
is,  of  course,  impossible.  In  Behdi  (-aa)  we  seem  to 
have  Ihe  same  term  of  endearment  which,  in  the  form 
Batba.  served  as  the  nickname  of  a  well-known  Arab.* 
and  is  found  also  in  a  N.  African  inscription — Babii  (for 
Baita)  f{iliu]).  see  Efkim.  efigr.  Saifi ;  the  word  is 
ultimately  identical  with  Engl,  babje.  Ft.  b^i.  words 
formed  in  imitation  of  an  infant's  first  attempts  to  speak. 
Of  the  names  hitherto  enumerated  the  vast  majority 
have  a  religious  meaning,  and  this  is  true  even  of  many 

«..  CbUKin  tSZ^  "S  imS'l'hi'i'l.TS 

liS™"Si2,.  "'■■  °'  "-*"""  S'"'""'-  ■  '■°"''"" 

^  — ™  ^g  jip  ivTong  m  supposing  that  such  was 

once  the  case  among  the  Arabs,  though  long  belore 
Islam  ft  great  change  had  taken  place  in  consequence  of 
the  growing  tendency  in  lavour  of  simple  names.  In 
Greek  names  also  religious  ideas  are  prominent,  but  less 
so  than  in  Ihe  names  of  ihe  Semites.'  Great  importance, 
'     attached  10  Ihe  fact  that,  as  the  above 

I  in  names  of  this  son. 

ID  the  fact  thai  the  M.-Lvunriic 
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parallels  show,  ihe  names  or  ihe  Hebrews  hRrdly  differ 
at  all  Trom  those  of  the  oilier  Semites  wilh  respect  to  the 
religioua  conceptions  therein  expressed.  These  forma- 
(Kins.  il  is  lo  be  remembered,  go  back  lo  a  remote 
antiquity  ;  we  must  therefore  be  careful  ivot  to  interpret 
them  in  loo  spirilual  a  sense.  Names  like  '  God  has 
helped."  'God  has  delivered,'  etc.,  referred  no  doubt 
originally  to  the  help  .itforded  by  the  Deity  lo  the  mother 
in  granting  her  a  child  or  in  averting  the  peril  of  death. 
It  is  true  that  from  Ihe  time  of  Ihe  prophets  onward  a 
more  spiritual  or  at  least  a  more  general  conception 
began  to  prevail.  But  a  name  like  the  Palmyrem?  ttnSia 
(  =  iinSSi3).  'Bol  hss  wiped  away,  effaced,'  also  belongs 
to  a  more  advanced  stage  of  religious  development,  anee 
the  reference  is  to  Ihe  effacing  of  sin. 

We  may  now  pass  on  lo  names  of  other  kinds, 
mentioning  some  of  those  categories  which  are  niosl 

^\^J™  nigh  every  case  these  rinnics  consist  of  a 
'"'"'•  single  member  only,  though  il  will  some- 
times be  necessary  to  include  compounds,  and  even  to 
refer  back  lo  names  which  have  a  religious  meaning. 
It  may  be  taken  for  granted  ih.it  the  meaning  of  a  name 
applies,  in  strictness,  only  lo  the  hrst  individtial  who 
receives  il.  Wbcn  once  a  name  has  been  coined,  il  is 
liable  to  be  used  indiscriminately,  that  is  lo  say,  without 
any  special  reference  to  lis  original  significance.  We 
must  ddmil.  however,  that  among  the  Hebrews  Ihe  real 
meaning  of  indigenous  names  could  never  be  forgollen 
to  so  large  an  extent  as  has  been  the  case  among  Ihe 
nations  of  modem  Europe. 

Some  names  refer  to  the  special  position  which  the 
new-born  child  occupies  within  Ihe  family.  If  we  were 
<i  n_<  i__  belleracquainledwilhlhecircumslances 
«1.  nrrt-bont  j„  ,,^i^(,  ^^^  have  been  coined,  we 
should  doubtless  perceive  that  this  class  of  names  is 
really  nmch  larger  than  might  appear  at  first  sight. 
Thus,  as  was  mentioned  above,  ills  clear  from  Gen,  30ij 
that  Jephlhah  (nw=  htinriaf.  ViflAh-el)  means  the  first- 
born. The  same  meaning  obviously  belongs  lo  Becher 
(■(33,  from  which  is  derived  the  adjectival  form  -133, 
RKhri),  the  equivalenl  of  the  Arabic  Bair.  found  also  in 
NabalEeau  and  Saba:an  ;  cp  T\iiaiTi>y4rtn,  nfiiifriMT^njt. 
nptytriH.  For  rt33,  iS.9i,  some  MSS.  of  6 
haveBax(.)ip.'— .■.(■.,  T33  Of -.33-  In  iCh.8ja(  =  9«) 
BOchini  (roi)  is  expressly  slated  to  be  the  name  of  a 
man.  but  il  was  no  doubl  originally  Vii3.  '  his  first-born,' 
cp8r>. 

In  the  Semitic  languages  we  find  a  considerable  number 
of  names  from  the  toot  ij^.  whereby  a  child  is  designaied 
..  B_>.^i  as  a  substitute  for  one  lost.  TheNabanan 
taMi^"  '■•'^«^"'  'substitute  of  God' (/-..,  given 
UtiML  by  God),  proves  that  these  iiames  also 
originally  had  a  religious  sense.  liVe'Ayrlioriyt.'ArTl- 
JupOT,  which  presupposes  giver  ;  cp  likewise 'Arrf'riirot, 
'Arri^dnii,  'ArW^rrot.      Among  the  Jews  Ihe  earliest 


speciir 


s  of  ni 


d  froi 


e  XoX^i  (Chalphi  RV),  i  Macc.1170  [AV], 
and  Alphneus,  'AX^iM  in  the  NT,  which  corresponds 
to  -Hifr-n  in  the  Talmud.  Probably,  however,  Ihe 
same  meaning  underlies  several  other  names — t.ff., 
Mftnasseh  (n#n),  'he  who  causes  {a  loss)  to  be 
forgollen,'  MenahSm  (oruc).  'comforter'  {found  also 
hi  Phccnician  and  ancient  Aramaic,  cp  fem.  rcroo 
on  an  ancient  iiilaglia.  which  is  Palestinian  but 
probably  not  Israelite),  Nahum  (oira,  Phtcnician  onj, 
NdouiUOt  of  Aradus.  C/G.^^ii),  also  vocalised  Nehum 
{o>ru)  and  Naham  {an),  so  likewise  -Kn)  (NahanUIni) 
derived  from  prij-  TanhQmelh*  (nerun),  'comfort,' 
evidently  an  abstract  noun  (cp  the  Talmudic  c'run. 
KOimn.  Oanaiium).  Nehem-iah  {,TCni).  in  which  the  refer- 
ence to  God  still  appears.  The  names  R£[dia-iah  (n'ln). 
RCpha-el  (Sum,  cp  Arabic  Var/d),  perhaps  convqr  a 
similar  idea ;  so  also  certain  derivatives  of  3igi — i.g.. 


MSshobab  (aaWo),  ShaWlb  (aa^rl,  and,  if  it  be  really 
pre-eiilic,  El-iSshib  (i-r-Sii)-  This  last,  al  a  sobsequenl 
time,  no  doubt,  was  supposed  10  denole  restoration  from 
the  Bxile.  K^ben  {piin)  probably  belongs  to  the  same 
class,  and  may  be  explained  as  'reparation'  like  the 
Palmyrenian  nai,  Rufalii,  Ihe  Arabic  Ku'hi;  bul  Ihe 
inlerprelalion.  'bdiold  a  son  1 '  is  also  possible.  The 
Arabic  names  'iydd.  Budail,  the  Abyssinian  Fanto. 
Fanii,  Tikka.  MaiakkS.  Kasd  {the  reni  name  of  King 
Theodore),  likewise  signify  'compensation.' 

;eshebe-ab  [EV]  (3k3>^.  iCh.-24i])  appears  10  be 
3H  at'',  'he  brings  back  the  falher'='AiiTl-)'arai.  It  is 
true  that  'I(r|9<ui\  in  ©*'-  seems  lo  presuppose  ^yaae" 
((.f..  Baal)  ;  bul  in  this  case  iSoaX, must  bea  scribal  error, 
for  the  Chronicler  would  scarcely  have  bestowed  such  a 
name  on  a  Uiile. 

FoslAumou<  (Sriyinit.  Hiriyorot.  elc.)  is  Ihe  most 
probable  rendering  of  .Akkub  (3'pp),  Jacob  (apji-).  In 
the  case  of  the  latier  Ibe  essential  point  is  that  he  was 
bom  after  his  brother. 

The  rt»i  say,  which  appoiK  also  in  the  PsIniyTcnc 
apjrta.  aplfnp  ('A»7^ci*«X  lii«  Syriai  lin^apF.  the  Talmudic 
n'apjs  113'pp.  «<3plp,  Ihe  Arabic  'Ofia,  'Oiaii,  admiii  of  variout 

riDi'n  occurs  first  in  ihe  NT  name,  eu^ii  (Thomas), 
88.  CirciWi-  "Pl?'"'^  as  AMu^  (Didymus),  which  is 

tan  of  "selfaGreekproper  name,  corresponding 
'^^S.  '"  '*"  P'""""^'^  BWV  Qupai  is  K^wi. 
a  Hebrew  form  with  Ihe  Aramaic  termina- 
tion ;  Ihe  later  pronunciation  is  ns\-n. 

AiQbah  (.naiijr),  'forsaken.'  perhaps  means  a  girl 
whose  mother  died  in  giving  birth  lo  her.  The  same 
idea  may  be  conveyed  by  Aimflvelh  (moij).  'death  is 
CTTiel,'  by  Gfinatiath '  (nauj,  cp  the  Talmudic  and  Syriac 
M3'u).  and  by  the  Aramaic  form,  Halipha  (Nrsn, 
Eiia2M-Neh.7s6).> 

The  name  Cieber  (13).  i  K.  lijig)  expresses  the  joy 

of  the  mother  on  having  a  mah  child  ;  cp 

JobSj,    133   STil.      il  is  of  course  possible 

ihat  we  should  pronounce  Giiior.   'hero,' 

Cp  the  Palm,  lu,  the  Ar.  Jabr.     On  Ahlmoih  (mD-nH), 

see  above.  8  45  end.' 

B«n(i3),  'ion,'  in  iCh.  15ia,  is  very  doubtful;  per- 
haps il  should  be  read  -ja — i.e.,  il  may  suggest  more  or 
less  disiinclly  the  idea  ot  'my  son.'  like  the  Abyss. 
Giidtii,  '  my  boy.'  Cp  also  ihe  Talm.  »p\i-.  •  suck- 
ling,'(urvi,  'lilllc  son,' and  Ihe  Ar.   Walld.  'son.' 

Naflrah  (.tibj).  'girl.'  occurs  in  iCh.4s/.,  and 
corresponds  to  the  Talm.  iinS-  (for  tan'r)-  Cp  the 
Nabauean  n'la.  '  hiile  daughter.' 

Jaalflm  [aW.  see  above,  §  54)  may  mean  'youthful, 
strong.'  and  J3phia  (;p^),  '  tall  of  stature,'  a  name  of 
this  kind  being  oflcn  bestowed  upon  an  infant  as  a 
ioHum  augsrium. 

Instead  of  Ahiam  (OH'nit).  we  should  probably  read 
Ahi-em  (oH'Tip),    '  mother's  brolher,'   and   instead   of 

aS.B>Utiou-  ^1™^  'rr"!:/"*  form  -d™.  ac 
MtT^  cor.iinglo«*-('Axn;«iO— ".'.■wn« 
"■P-  (Ahi-immi),     'my    mother's    brother.' 

So  also  in  Aram,  we  find  nam.  noTnic.  not  to  mention 
other  varieties  of  spelling ;  on  this  and  similar  ex- 
pressions of  relationship  used  as  proper  names,  see 
an  essay  by  the  writer  of  the  present  article  in  Ihe 
IfZA-.l/,  8307^*  The  idea  is  thai  the  new-bom  child 
will  al  some  future  time  stand  by  his  mother,  as  if  he 
were  her  brother.  To  this  corresponds  Ahab  (innn), 
'father's  brother,'  of  whk:h  Ihe  more  correct  form  is 


tCCUld  , 


I  S«  al»  Gen 


isl  in  tDl>bing,  wu  very  highly  «i«med. 


which  is  probatJy  the  rigbl 
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probably  Ahi-ab  (:ii(nN).  sines  'A^ta^  was  (he  n 
of  a  nephew-  of  Herod,  and  in  Jer.  29=1  /. 
[BkAQ]  has  /Axii^.      Cp  the   " 


e  same  class 


which  also  occurs  as  a  proper  name. 

We  now  lurn  our  ailenlion  (o  a  group  of  names 
descriptive  of  physical  peculiarilies.      Some  of  Ihese  may 

a*.  Phnlnal  ^^'  *"*"  originally  nicknames,  like 
l>«iuia>iuH.  ^,a(,ic  usage  seems  to  show  ihal  such 
terms,  even  when  Ihey  are  far  from  flallering.  often 
served  from  the  Rrsl  as  proper  names  in  the  ordinary 
sense.^  This  applies  also  to  many  Hebrew  names  of 
other  kinds,  such  as  those  borrowed  from  animals. 

Hakkatan  (jtj^.i).  EiraSii.  'the  smnll  one';  the 
article  is  here  not  easy  lo  ejplain.  Cp  the  Phojn. 
pp  (doubtful),  tuop.  the  Talm.  irflm.  etc.,  also 
Pumilio.  Pusilla.  HabakkQk  (pipan),  or  (after  6's 
a^aioiyt)  pipjin  (Habbakuk).  might  be  explained  as 
'dwarf,'  from  the  Arabic;   but  the  meaning   is   ex- 

The  very  ancient  name,  Laban  (pV).  '  while.'  corre- 
sponds to  the  Ar,  Ahyad.xa  Kiviua  and  to  AlHntis.^ 
The  Levitical  name.  Libni  (-ja^,  6"*  Ai>|8<i>[(]l),  which 
has  the  adjectival  ending,  may  perhaps  convey  the  same 
sense.  Harii[{frfi)  is  probably -yellow' (=/"/ni.;Bj?), 
and  ZOhar  (-vii!),  'reddish  white';  cp  the  Talm. 
KpOiDi  the  Ar.  Ahmar.  KHmail.  the  LaL  Kafui.  all 
of  which  mean  'red.'  On  an  ancient  Hebrew  intaglio 
we  find  the  name  •unrrei.  '  blackish.'  like  the  Syr, 
■pjiK,  the  Ar.  Arwad,  Sihaim  (which  is  also  Sab.), 
etc.,  MAai.  Mger. 

H4rim  (qvi.  o-ffi)  might  be  derived  from  irm  in  its 
usual  meaning,  '  inviolable,'  'holy,' etc  Since. however. 
HArama[rii  (ijcnn)  is  probably  to  be  explained,  with 
Gesenius.  as  ijh  onn,  we  may  conclude  thai  the  former 
name  also  signified  'with  pierced  nose,*  like  the  Ar. 
Airam- 

Heresh  (tfnn,  more  probably  Hfir&h.  vy\),  or,  in  its 
Aram,  form,  iiay\.  Hnrsha  (cp  the  Palm,  (ir-in.  'kpaa). 
'dumb.'  =  Ar.  A^ras.  Chimham  (oTCs).  Chimhan 
([nos.  in  Jer.il.j  Kt.  D.-nos).  -blind'. (?).  Acer 
(•olt  =  ltter).  ■  left-handed,"  Iiouji,  Scavola.  Pasfah 
{nDB  =  Piss*ah).  'halting,'  Ar.  A'raJ,  etc..  Claudiut. 

Kireah  (=:ni5  =  Keraah,  rnp),  'bald,'  cp  the  Palm. 
Knn-3).  the  Ar.  Akra\  etc. ,  CaI'vus.  The  Sinaiiic  imp. 
nmp,  admits  of  another  meaning.  Kfirah  (rrlf)  appears 
lo  have  been   originally  the  name  of  a  place  ('bare 

Ikkfsh  (tipjF),  '  crooked,'  cp  Ar.  Asar,  fu'air. 

GideOn  (]iyii)  =  Ar.  Jud'in.  ■  maimed.' 

GArfb  (3Tj),  'scabby,'  cp  Palm.  Kru,  tl3T],  Ar. 
Jaraib.  Jarba. 

Zerilah  (nvns).  'leprous'  (fem.),  like  the  Ar.  Abra^.* 

Among  laudnlory  names  may  be  mentioned  Job 
(3Vk).  'assailant,'  i.e..  -brave  warrior'  (cp  Ar. 
Maharib):  Bflrak  (pia),  '  lightning' i 
Mered(Tc).  iCh.*i;,  ■  rcsislance.'* 
unless  this  be  the  name  of  a  place,  of  which  in 
Semitic  countries  there  are  several  derived  from  the 
root  TO-  To  these  may  be  added  3^3,  CAt.KH  [y.i'.J 
(of  which  CbelQb.  31^3,  and  ChMiJbai,  >3iS3.  arc  prob- 
aMy  incorrect  variations),  ■raging  with  canine  mad- 
ness' ;  a  brave  warrior  may  be  compared  to  a  mad 
dog.  as  is  ihown  by  the  corresponding  Arabic  name 
Aklab  (which  occurs  also  in  Nnbatonin ).  On  the  other 
band,  Nabal  (•"ji),  '  fool,'  can  hardly  have  been  the  real 
name  of  the  foolish  man  who  refused  his  senices  10 
David.      On  laudatory  proper  names,  see  alw  above,  § 

>  For  what  follotn  many  F.dkIMi.  GEXnan,  and  other  modem 
£att|pean^w;/r  naittet  ini|?hi  W  cjuftted. 
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S7-  To  the  same  class  belong  Nfelah  (n-si).  '  excellent " 
(Aram.);  Naiman  (pyj.  cp  Ar.  'Niimdn).  and  the 
fem.  Naflmah  (.isy:),  'pleasant.'  together  with  several 
other  Arabic  names  from  the  root  oyj ;  DSItlah  (a'?'Vi}, 
probably  'delicate.'  We  might  add  Asher(Teii().  which 
perhaps  means  '  happy ' ;  but  it  may  also  be  taken  as 
an  abbreviaiion  of  the  obscure  name  which  appears  as 
Asar-Sl  RV  CjNTlut)  or  Asri-el  (Stt-ibtt)  in  the  MT.  The 
notion  of  ■  long  life'  seems  to  be  expressed  in  Huldah 
{min.  fem.),  Hfled  {-hn.  very  doubtful),  and  Heldai' 
i-flSn);  cp  Arahac  ildlid.  Majlad,  Va^tad.  Similarly 
■""""  i,p*).  Amson  (q.v.,  jsisd),  may  signify   -safe,' 

ed  from  animals  (not  always,  it  should 
he  nobler  and  stronger  kinds)  are  found 
among  the  Hebrews  as  well  as  among 
the  Arabs  and  other  races.  That  the 
name  of  the  'lion'  is  so  used  does  not 
,  since  Aneh  (EV  a-nn.n).  3  K.  15jj.  may 


we  find  trh  in 
passages;  but 

ing  belongs  tc 


with   all 


Josephus,  BJ.  vi.  1  a  vi.  26  vii.  6 . 

lion.      Instead  of  Laish  (r-S)  of  i  S,  26, 

aS.Si5  Kl,  and  6 "'- diverges  in  boll 

e'*S.  corresponding  to  the  Ar.   Laitk. 

ably  the  right  reading.      The  same  mef 

Asad  {"Keaim.    Miller),    a    favourite 

Arabs  :  cp  Mua.  Lto.     ZCeb  (3«t,  a  name  said  lo  have 

been  borne  by  a  Midianite  prince)  is  'wolf  ;  cp  Arabic 

Dhi'i,   also    Aucoi.    Lupus.      ZibCon    (jSy^x).    '  male 

bydena'  ;*  cp  Arabic  Dubd'a.  Pubai'a.     ShaU  (^yn*), 

'fox';  cpAr.  TAa'rt/.'Gk. 'Axi»ijf. 

Eglah  (fiSiy,  fem.),  'cow,'  cp  Ar.  '/jl  (masc.), 
'Ofail,  Palm.  iS'ijr  ('OTfiXmr,  fern.  'Oy^if).  Sab.  o^JB- 
Ck.  Ilipnt.  Ad/uXii,  etc.,  yUulas. 

Zibiah  (n'3>}  fern.  (noit.  Zibia,  masc.  iCh-S?),  in 
its  Aram,  form  Ta^Sif '(Acls9i64D),  'gaielle.'  Cp 
Phcen.  »M.  Ar,  Zabya.  etc. ,  also  At^di.  NcjSpli, 
etc.  Similarly  Cplier  (ley),  and  the  diminutive  form 
Ephron  ({hop),  seem  to  mean  'young  gazelle';  cp 
At.  Ghaidla  Fariad.  etc.  Some  animal  of  a  kindred 
species  is  denoted  by  DTshSn  (pp-i,  jth),  DishSn  (jpn). 
In  like  manner  Leith  (.hmS,  fem.)  perhaps  means 
a  kind  of  gazelle,  corresponding  lo  Lay.  Lawaiy  In 
Arabic ;  Aron  (pn),  Aran  (pit,  according  to  Ihe  Syr. 
Amd).  is  ■  mounlaln-goai,'  like  JaSl  (^y,  fem.),  of 
which  Jaala  (xSjr).  Jaalah  (nSjc),  may  be  the  Aram, 
form  (see  above,  S  53) ;  cp  Arabic  ll'<i'/a  (masc.  form 
OiiiXoi/).  The  Atabic  Bhdan  and  Arwd  (fem.)  have 
the  same  meaning, 

Imnier  (■mk).  '  male  sheep,'  corresponds  to  the  Arabic 
Hamal:  and  Rachel  (^nl),  '  ewe,' to  the  Arabic  ^Ei-iai/a 
(diminutive  form). 

Hamor  (iton).  '  ass '  =  Arabic //iwdr,  Lat.  Aallus. 

Heiir  (-Tin).  •boar'  =  Arabic  tlmxir.  and  still  at  the 
present  day  (ianclr.*  The  name  Tin  '13,  which  may 
seem  strangely  inappropriate  In  the  case  of  the  Jews, 
is  confirmed  by  an  inscription  of  this  very  family ;  the 
pronunciation  Hezir.  which  is  also  that  of  Q>"-.  has 
been  adopted  in  order  to  distinguish  the  name-  from 
HfliTr.  By  the  ■  boar '  is  here  meant  the  wild  boar,  as 
a  type  of  combaliveness.  The  names  Kdi-poi,  Afer 
were  similarly  used ;  the  conespondmg  term  Vardt 
appears  frequently  as  a  proper  name  among  ijie  aristo- 
cracy of  the  S,Ts.nnian  Empire. 

Shaphan  ([D^).  the  name  of  an  animal  similar  lo  the 
marmot  (hyrax) — cp  the  synonymous  Arabic  names, 
Wabr.  Uiair. 

(I'lasi'),    'mouse' — cp   133^  00  an  Israelite 


so  Huldah,  Hiled,  Heldai. 


{r,tn.90j"£w  wl  nulicid  by  WltS  (Am.  : 


■card  o/llu  Bombay  Cvvtnniinl,^ia. 
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Aralnc  'Akbar  and  tbe  sfnonymous  Fa'r,  etc..  also 
MCi.  M«s. 

Aiah  (:1-k).  'hawk,'  or  some  such  bird  of  pr^y. 
corresponds  lo  tbe  Arabic  Hida' ,  A'ash'am,  Gk.  'I/pof. 

Orfb  (aijr,  a  name  ascribed  lo  a  Midianite  prince), 
■raven'=Arabic  Ghurdi.  Gk.  Kipof,  Lat.  Corvui. 

sponding  Arabic  names //flmflm,  Wamflffifl.  The  Arabic 
Fd^ila.  Gk.  RtpurrtfA,  Tpvyiir,  4^7tui»,  are  names  of 

Hoglah  (iSan).  partridge' — (he  word  may  have  (he 
same  meaning  when  it  is  the  name  of  a  place,  shortened 

Zippor  (-IBS.  tHB!!.  fem.  Zipporah.  rrev).  '  small  bird ' 
=  Palm.  tram  (Se^fxpa).  Arabic,  'Uffur,  Gk.  Ilixai, 

Nahash  (pm).  '  serpen!,'  with  its  diminutive  Nnhshdn 
(iPfu).  corresponds  lo  the  Arabic  Haiya,  Hanaik,  Afi, 
etc  Gk,  Apdiur.  NShushta  (Hnvm.  fem.)  is  doubtful. 
Saraph  (>pi7}  also  denotes  some  kind  of  serpent. 

Nun  (;u,  Ndn,  |^]).  '  fish.'  So  ancient  a  name  may 
perhaps  be  connected  with  Ihe  worship  of  fish-dcilies 
which  is  known  to  have  prevailed  in  Ihose  countries  ;  lo 
this  Exod,  2O4  refers.  '  or  that  is  in  Ibe  water  under  (he 

Hflgab  {im),  and.  in  its  Aram.  form.  HSgaba 
(kzih),  Hagnbah  .i^in  (cp  Agaba,  Agabl-S),  -  grass- 
hopper.' corresponds  to  Ihe  Arabic  yorrfrf,  Junduh.  Git. 
'Aipiii'diii.  GaiiSm  (oij)  is  probably  another  form  of 
gdtdm.  which  has  Ihe  same  meaning  {t.g. ,  Joel  1 4). 

Deborah  (.-nln.  tAs^.  better  i(  would  seem.  DibbOrah. 
jr^art,  according  (0  0's  form  At^^iipa).  '  bee,'^.cp 
MAif-ffoj.  fem.  MAicrira. 

Parosb  (dyig),  'ilea,' — cp  '4'ilXXot.  ^iiXXa.  and  the 
African  priest.  L.  Ccecil.  Satuminus  Pulix  (Ephem. 
tfigr.  5  656). 

Gaal  (Spj)  is  explained  by  Wellhausen  (IJG  36. 
and  ed.  44)  as  equivalent  lo  the  Arabic  Ju'al,  ■  dung 
becdc'  ;  but  this  is  uncertain,  although  Josephus  seems 
to  have  Ihe  form  TviiXitt.      Cp  SirBapot.  fem.  Karedpa, 

Tola  (trSSn),  'worm,' — the  Arabic  names,  Du'ii, 
Diddn,  perhaps  have  the  same  meaning. 

N.^mes  borrowed  from  plants  are  much  rarer. 
TamSr  (xin.  fem.).  'date-palm,'  seems  to  have  no 
'  '  tmong  Arabic  proper  names ; 
s    of    this    class    are    many  in 

""'""*■  Arabic,  it  must  appear  strange  Ihat  the 
queen  of  trees  is  unrepresented.  Allon  (jiVit}.  'oak'  or 
'  terebinth,'  1  Ch.  4  37.  is  perhaps  properly  the  name  of 
B  place,  like  filon  (jiVK,  liS-n).  Tappiiah  (men.  see  %  io|. 
and  EshcOl  (Vspk.  Gen.UijM),  the  representative  of 
iheSaoB^.  '  valley  of  grape-clusters' ;  Wellhausen  is 
probably  right  in  identifying  Anub{3i]tr.  iCh.4S).  with 
Ihe  place  called  Aniblaay)  in  Josh.  11  ji  M^^DegtKt. 
34  jn).  UbAna  (lusS).  l^ldnah  (njsS),  is  perhaps 
*  poplar,'  properly  "the  while  tree,'  like  the  Aram,  imn; 
elsewhere  the  poplar  is  called  libnrk  (.niiS). 

Rimmon(i>m),  '  pomegranaie,' — ep'Poret,  fem,  'Poui. 
Z£th3n  ([m),  Zeihftm  (cm),  may  signify  'olive,' — from 
a  similar  form  is  borrowed  the  Arabic  word  7,ailun. 
Had.-issah    {."iBi.il,    '  myrtle' ;     cp     Mii/mj,     Mu/jtio*, 

Swffdrm,  "Lavai.tra  (Susanna),  in  the  apocrypha] 
addition  to  Daniel  and  in  (he  NT  is  [btc  or  nwip, 
'  lily';  Ibis  name  appears  as  Siiwdn),  in  (he  old  Semidc 
myth  from  Ctcsias.  Diod.  Sic.  26;  cp  AiffMOv  (feni.). 

K61  (]^p),  b'ne  Hakkfli  (j-ipn  la),  'briar':  many 
Aratnc  projier  names  are  borroucd  from  thorny  plants. 


It  Is  not  certain  whether  there  arc  any  Hebrew  names 
denoting  a  trade  or  profession  ;  ill  Arabic  we  find  only 
a  few  such  —  e.g.,  Harilh.  'ploughman';  Najjar. 
'carpenter.'   Carmi  (-cid)  probably  does  not  mean  'vine- 
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dresser,'  but  is  to  be  taken  as  an  adjective  designating 
(epCAklii).  D-npvr|3(AV'sonof[one 
the    apoiheearies'l,    Neh.  SB,    Is   one 
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accordinglywe  should  read,  in(hesame< 

'  son  of  the  goldsmiths, '     Such  appellati 

inSyriac.    TheBmVmai'sonsoflhe&'Vfi ';  see  Hal.o- 

HESH),  (raced  their  descent  from  a  magician,  the  -13 

mnenC  sonsof  iheSophereth  '),  from  a  female  scril)e  (!(, 

whilst  Ihe  3Kio  nnn  -is  ('  sons  of  Pahath  Moab '),  were 

proud  to  call  themselve 


gove 


r  Moab 

•r  of  il 


{'(he 


sons  of  Pochere(h-hai?ebSim'),  'she  who  fetters  (be 
gazelles.'  which  seems  (o  mean  that  she  was  so  swift 
of  fool  as  to  overtake  these  animals.'  The  above 
designations  are  of  course  not  to  be  regarded  as  real 
names.  Arab  {mw)  might  be  the  Aramaic  word  for 
■wanderer'  (corresponding  (o  (he  Hebrew  OrSah). 
Heber  and  H^ber  (ijn)  appear  to  be  wrongly  vocalised ; 
the  form  floWr  migh(  be  a  real  name,  meaning  'en- 
chanter,' whereas  llfibfr  would  be  'associate.' 

In  Arabic,  very  many  immes  are  derhed  from  objects 
of  various  kinds.     Such  names  are  suggested  sometimes 
_,   „  by  a  resemblance  between  the  person 

*™.  «Sl^  and  the  object,  sometimes  by  a  purely 
from  objMta.  a^idg„jal  circumstance  atlending  (he 
birth.  The  present  writer  was  once  informed  by 
Wetisteln  that  among  the  Bedouins  a  girl  might  be 
named  Tfialje,  'snow-flake,'  because  it  happened  to  be 
snowing  when  she  was  born,  ll  is.  of  course,  impossible 
in  most  cases  (o  guess  whal  gave  rise  to  such  names. 
Among  the  Hebrew  names  hitherto  unexplained,  there 
may  be  some  which  belong  (o  (his  class,  though  i(  does 
not  seem  likely  Ihat  ihey  are  very  numerous.  We  may 
here  mention  HothAmfcrAn).  'seal,' like  (heGr,  £4^7(1: 
the  same  meaning  probably  belongs  to  n^pao  (13),  sons 
of  TabbaAth.  where  (he  plural  form,  slrange  as  i( 
appears.  Is  attested  also  by  9.  PQrah  [KV]  (tis),  if 
correctly  vocalised,  is  'wine-press.'  BakbQk  (piipa), 
'pitcher-  (cp  tbe  Aram,  name  X».f£[.],  Chuia.  i.e.. 
(dO,  'pitcher.'  Lk.  8j|.  Reliecca  (apm.  Riihtah,  '?«- 
^(KKa),  'cord,'  especially  such  as  *as  used  for  lying 
sheep  (thal'her  daughter-in-law  is  called  Rachel  [SmJ. 
'ewe.'  may  be  an  accidental  coincidence).  Riipsili 
(wn), '  pavement,' Ach!iah(,TD3Ji).  'anklet' (for  women). 
This  last  belongs  (o  a  special  calegoiy,  namely,  that  of 
names  borrowed  from  articles  of  luxury,  of  which  the 
following  also  are  examples : — Peninnah  (niie),  probaUy 
tbe  singular  of  B-rU!.  'corals,'*  Shoham  (cit),  some 
precious  stone  (perhaps  (he  onyx).  Keiiah  [RV] 
(.nimp),  'cassia.'  and  Keren-happuch  (^n  pp).  'box 
of  face  paint.'  The  last  (wo  are  ornamental  titles 
bestowed  by  the  poet  upon  Ihe  daughters  of  Job. 
Perhaps  we  may  include  in  the  same  class  the  somewhat 
doubtful  name  Zfri  (-w).  which  may  be  another  form  of 
5<iri(-Ti).  'storax,'andZeriiiah(nTHfem.),  which  may 
mean  '  one  who  is  perfumed  uilh  storax.'  Cp  Kipnt, 
fern.  Mupii.  also  DAs^math  [RV]  {nz     ' 


The  ti 


e  of  b 


1  (he  n 


Nogah  (au)and  Moia  (»rtj),  'sunrise';  buti( 
_.  Tlin*.  P"''*'''*  '°  explain  (heni  as  metaphors.  An 
Jimo.  an.alogouscaselsShahilraim(t]-mtf). 'dawn,' 
if  (he  form  be  correcL  A  similar  assumption  being 
made,  Hudesh  (chn.  fem.  i  Ch.  89}  signifies  '  born  at 
Ihe  feast  of  the  new  moon  ' ;  cp  Pha;nician  e-ima  which 
is  rendered  by  yw»tii«(K.  Rhabb«iliai  [-tam,  lap- 
/SoToiDiin  the  Lrlftr  t^ Arisltas)  is  clearly  'one bom  on 
Ibe  Sabbath"  like  Bapaa^liat  in  (be  NT  (see  above.  S 
48).     Haggi  (-in),  Haggai  (-in),  (em.  Haggith  (ri'in),' 
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NAUES 
probnbly  mean  '  born  on  the  Teast  day. '  Perhaps 
Moadiah  (n-ijtoi  see  §  3a)  may  have  the  same  sense. 
Names  of  this  kind,  usually  compounded  with  tot  (ja) 
or  tar  (-n)  as  the  case  may  be,  are  employed  by  other 
Semites,  in  particular  by  Ihe  Syrians. 

An  idea  of  direction  is  expressed  in  the  names  J4mln 
(p-).  Ben-jamin  ([-o-wl.  Miii-iSmln  |]-o'  |d)  or  Mijamin 

7S.  DlTMtiim.  'l"°^'-  ^"^  2*Phu»  ([IDV,  p-W  Ziphion), 
78.1HTMHWI.  ^^^   ^^^  ^^^j  ^^   ^^1^^  ^f  ^,gjj 

seem  (o  be  properly  names  of  districts,  '  southern '  and 

We  may  here  add  the  strange  names  Jaikobah  {nipy), 
•towards  Jacob,'  and  Chenaflnah  (hijid),  ■  lowarris 
Canaan.'  Moreover  in  i  Ch.25i4  Jteharilah  [so  EV] 
(aSir*',  forwhiehii.  ihasAsharSlah,  nVint'ii) may  nalur- 
ally  be  taken  to  mean  '  towards  Israel.' 

The  Arabs  use  also  many  abstract  nouns  as  proper 
names.      To  account  for  such  names  is  sometimes  even 


TtAbstnwt"; 


^  harder  than  to  account  for  those  which 
I  material  objects.  A 
few  examples  of  Ibis  class  have  already  been  mentioned 
incidenlaliy  (cp  Gr.  'Iffinjt.  'k^poairif,  ZiMppoa<nni. 
etc, ),  We  may  cile  here,  n\v^.  Manoah,  '  rest.'  (unless 
it  comes  from  the  root  rue,  '  lo  present  a  gift,'  and  there- 
fore belongs  lo  the  category  in  |  57) ;  Merab  (3-c) 
probably  ■  increase ' ;  MahlCn  (|^W)  and  ChiliCn  (iS-^s). 
'sickness'  and  'wasting'  (two  persons  who  are  uitro- 
duced  into  the  narrative  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
how  two  young  women  came  lo  be  widows) ;  NftbOlh 
(ti^ai,  masc.),  perhaps  'height' ;  Tikvah  (,iipni  masc.), 
'hope':  Rinnah  (nn,  masc.). 'shouting' ;  Sfic£r  (-ob), 
'reward'  (from  God);  Tehinnab  (ninn,  masc.),  'request' 
or  'favour';  Hciion  (ft'in.  an  Aram:ean),  'vision'; 
Michfil  Cji^.  fem. ),  perhaps  'power';  HarhQr  (-itfrvi), 
'fever.'  That  Mirmah  [RV]  (ncro),  'deceit,'  should 
be  the  riEht  form  seems  very  improbable.  Tuft(]ir, 
Tw^titf ,  Tobil  ( masc. ).  'goodness,'  appears  in  posl- 
bibiieal  Jewish  writings  as  ni3B,  r'ao-  MShol  (Vino) 
might  be  'dance,'  were  il  not  that  Mahlah  (n^no- 
masc  and  fern,),  Mal>alath  (nSns,  fern.)  and  Mahli 
(•iro,  the  name  of  a  family  of  Leviles)  point  lo 
some  other  derivation  than  that  from  Sin  i  the  un- 
certainly of  the  vocalisation  here  renders  il  impossible  lo 
draw  any  conclusions.  Amongst  the  names  ending  in 

SIh  (rrt)  there  may  be  some  abstract  nouns  which  perhaps 
should  be  pronounced  with  tilh  (m) ;  but  nearly  all  of 
70  nnai  p«  'bese  are  very  doubtful,  and  in  somecases 
*™»'  m.  g^^^  the  form  varies.  Thus  the  man  who 
is  called  M«shill«mSlh  (nbVrc)  in  Nch.  II  ij  a  Ch. 
28ii,  is  called  MSshillgmith  (n-cVEb)  in  iCh.9i9;  in 
Ihislasl  paS5age(asinaCh.)ahas-uffl(BALl,  whereas 
in  Neh.lli3  one  reading  [M'^*'^'"']  is  -ifl.'  In  like 
fashion  the  same  man  appears  as  SbStomoih  (n'oW)  and 
ShSlomith  (nvSp),  the  former  being  used  as  a  name 
elsewhere.  To  settle  the  precise  meaning  is  hardly 
possible.  Norcan  we  explain  Meremoth  (n^oTs,  masc.) ; 
though  it  is  once  spell  rero  it  may  perhaps  be  com- 
pounded with  mo,  'death.'  The  same  word  is  pos- 
libly  contained  in  Jfirimoth  (ntoT).  JSremolh  (ntor). 
and  doubtless  in  Aimavelh  (nwtj;,  §  63).  L^ppidoth 
[RV]  (mrsS.  masc. ).  '  torches,'  is  no  less  suspicious  in 
appearance  than  Miklolh  (n^SpOi  MaHX[\]ii0),  'rods.' 
On  the  other  hand.  JSrJOth  (r^m').  'lenis'  (i  Ch.2i8). 
may  be  originally  the  name  of  a  place.  NCbnioth  (n^-ai). 
'  heights '  {?),  the  name  of  a  people,  seems  lo  be  a  real 
plural,  hke  the  names  of  modern  Aralnan  tribes  in  -dl. 
The  plural  forms  Hup|Hm  (o'sn.  CBn,  Gen,  4631 ;  i  Ch. 
7is)  and  Shuppim  (ti'sti.  Ditf,  i  Ch.Tms  26i£.  for 
which  Gen.  49ji  has  Muppim,  □■ho)  are  proi-ed  incorrect 
by  Ihe  adjectives  Haphftmile  (-^n)  and  Shuphnmite 
(-OB*).  The  lorm  ShSphupham  [RV]  (oWBB.  Samaritan 
'  s  found  in  Nu.  2639.  and  Sh^phQphan  (;bise')  in 
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1  have  been  veiy 
he  strict  sense.  Thus  ue  find 
1-.  Jer.3aM"=3):  the  man  in 
thereby  designated  as  a  real 
Judaan,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  his 
great-grandfather,  to  judge  by  his  name  Cushi  (i^a), 
was  a  native  of  j^thiopia.  Similarly  we  find  a  BiEolLan 
named  Boiurir,  a  Molossian  named  MoXiwait,  a 
Thessalian  named  nerftiXit  {i.e.,  ema\6i):  see  Pick, 
340.  A  Judith  [EV]  (rrnn-)  appears  even  in  Gen.  2634, 
and  in  the  well-known  romance  the  heroine  bears  the 
name'Ioi4ei9,  as  being  the  ideal  of  religious  and  political 
virtue.  The  Cushi  whowns  a  member  of  Ihe  royal  family, 
according  to  2eph. li,  very  possibly  had  a  nioiher  be- 
longing to  some  black  race.  The  man  called  ■tfun  (the 
Cushile)  in  a  S.  18  and  •trtsn  ^So  13V  (Ebed.melech  the 
Cushite  :  EV  Ethiopian),  who  ts  mentioned  several  times 
by  Jeremiah,  were  no  doubt  of  African  eiiraetion ;  cp 
•Hi  in  the  PhiEnieian  inscription  of  Elephantint,  ahich 
is  contemporaneous  with  Jeremiah.  We  also  find  Bfieri 
(-i>«3,  or  13,  B*ri.  1  Ch.  73<).  '  belonging  to  Ihe  well,' 
or  'belonging  to  Ihe  place  called  Beer,'  and  GchSii 
(•itrj  or  ^fo),  which  has  the  appearance  of  being  derived 
from  the  name  of  some  place  compounded  with  ■]  or 
K-i  [(H.  valley) ;  we  are  reminded  of  the  mysterious 
phrase  f,;t,  -j  (Ge-hiiiaion,  •  valley  of  vision')  in  Is.  22 1  s- 
On  Ihe  many  names  ending  in  I  in  the  genealogies, 
see  above,  g  53 — these  are  used  simply  as  adjectives. 
So  far  as  the  form  is  concerned  we  must  include  in  the 
same  class  names  like  Omri  {••of),  Bariillai  {"Vna), 
'made  of  iron'  (cp  the  Punic  Birsilis.  genitive  case, 
Ephem.  tpigr.i^)  and  Shimshai  (ttec*}.  'Solaris,'  the 
name  of  a  non-Israelite  ;  in  later  limes  Shimshai  appears 
among  the  Syrians  as  'ZaiuiaSot,  Sa/u/st,  and  the  brother 
of  Simeon  Stylites  was  called  -rcc.  Though  Ihe 
granimalical  form  of  these  three  names  offers  no  difli- 
culty,  their  origin  and  meaning  are  quite  obscure.' 
■PEC  might  also  be  regarded  as  an  abbrev union  of  some 
name  like  Diufo*  ["ZaiLij/iyipaiiat).  which  was  not  rare 
among  Ihe  Aram:eans. 

A  considerable  number  of  names  end  in  j-;  {An)  at  ^ 
(in),  for  which,  in  some  eases,  the  archaic  termination 

77.niiaia«,  ■'""  or (''"■) <"D-(''")'"'''»''"«e^ 

in  dm  im.  Whether  these  terminations  are  really 
identical  isby  nomcanscertain.  Some- 
limes  ]'\  appears  10  be  a  diminutive  termination — e.g.,  in 
EphnSn  {p-ais).  'hinnulus';  Egl6n  {ffyis).  '  vitulus,' 
Arabic '0/ai'//  Nahshon  (i^cni),  '  small  serpent ' ;  Samson 
([^i^ce*,  Siimiiaa],  'small  sun,' like  the  Arabic .$iiin<iii 
(name  of  a  man);  Abdon  (;^^p).  diminutive  form 
of  the  abbreviated  name  Ebed  (laji),  like  the  Aralric 
'Oiaid.  Other  examples  of  these  teiminations  are — 
HemdJln  {rm).  Gen.  36i6  (so  also  in  &  [ADL]  and 
Samaritan  text),  but  Hamran  (^Cn)  in  iCh.!*.  (6"- 
followsGen.) probably  'desirable,'  likethe  Arabic //<ihi- 
dan :^  AmrSm  (avs)-  probably  'in  good  condition'  ; 
Chinihan  (iros).  Chimham  (□.icj),  and  Gideon  {[Sjrii):  see 
above.  S  66.  Malcham  (cnSo,  i  Ch.  89)  is  open  to  sus- 
picion. No  definite  meaning  can  be  extracted  _from 
Simeon  {-^yae).  Gcrshflm  (ciftj).  Gcrshon  (]tehl),  Onam 
(C)'H).  Onan  ([jSk),  Hemam  (a-'n.  Gen.  36j»,  for  which 
I  Ch.  1 39  h.is  Homam,  epn).  Hemfln  (p-n),  Bilhiin  (pS3 ; 
the  fern.  Bilhah,  n.iSs.  is  also  obscure).  Balaam  (ctrSs, 
Bil'am).  As  for  Tram  (crv)  and  Eran  (pp),  Ihey  are  no 
less  dilficuit  to  explain  than  Ir  (tv),  £r  (■.jp),  Iril  (rrp). 
Iri  (-vf),  Eri  (-ip),  Iru  (n-p), — forms  of  which  some  are 
doubtless  incorrect.    In  RdCiben  (janrii  as  in  pn"i  Vardia, 

'  For   oihei   poulbtc   eipluMioni  Me  OuFn,   Baiiiliai, 
«  S«  aUo  Hemhah. 
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appearance 


EV  Jordan),  we  seem  lo  have  a  variation  of  on.  if  Ihe 
view  expressed  in  g  6a  be  righL  The  n  disappears 
In  na're.  ShelOma.  EV  Solomon  ( =Arabic  Sa/nwan), 
'  peaceable '  or  '  happy.'  and  probably  in  hn-,  EV  Jelhro 
(  =  K.V*™-,.  pn-),  ■emiaenl.' 

Had  all  Hebrew  names  been  iransmllied  to  us  in  their 
correct  form,  we  should  presumably  be  able  to  point  out 
T8.Ard»ie'"  'hem  m*")""^*^"™  and  rfm/«/>V 
f^nSaT^""';"-  As  ,.  ;s  the  most  note- 
worthy  phenonienon  of  this  kind  is  the 
retention  of  the  ancient  feminine  ending  n  in  a  few  OT 
names — a  form  which  survives  in  Phoenician  and  even 
in  Moabite.  Thus  we  find  the  masculine  names  G^nQ- 
baih  (nau),  Shimrfith  (rrvr).  Collatb  (n-hi.  a  [>hi1isline), 
Manahath  (nrus.  origin^ly,  it  would  seem,  the  name 
of  a  place).  Ginalh  (w).  S  Tune  [BA]  -u8  [L]) ; 
■     '     ■  '  a  Basfmath  (rttra),  MahaUih  (nSno)- 

inly  a  few  admit  of  a  satisfactory  ex- 
.    TAphalh  (nto.  fern,  i  K.  4ii)basasuspicious 

ig  to  notice  that  all  the  grammatical 
1  Hebrew  proper  names,  though  ihey 
>  not  always  refer  to  Ihe  same  kind  of 
sut^ecl. 

J^"^'         i.  The  third    person    is  used  of  the 
P««^  _  Deily  in    names   like   Azai-iah   (irrnrp), 

—/./,,  in  Joseph  (.]Di-)— whilst  in  Jephunnch  (nlB-)  and 
the  like  it  refers  to  the  bearer  of  Ihe  name. 

ii.  The  second  person  occurs  only  in  imperative  forms  ; 
it  is  used  of  God  in  Shflbfi-el  (^aw)  and  -le^n  [if  the  ex- 
planations given  above,  ^  =a,  30,  be  correct),  and  of 
man  in  n-Ssn  (Hakke-le-yah,  see  above,  g  83),  m-rt.n 
(HOda-jah  ;  see  %  33),  perhaps  in  jaitn  (RM-beo ;  but 
see  above.  83  77,  6a).' 

iii.  The  firsl  person  singular  refers  (a)  10  God  in 
the  artificial  names  Giddalti  (tiVij)  and  Komamti-ezer 
(-i<V  'nxn)i  see  above,  g  aa.  {i)  To  the  bearer  of  (he 
name  in  such  cases  as  Ablhu  (mn-aK),  £lihu  (in-^x),  and 
in  those  which  haven/ or  «—i./..Hashabne-iah(n'aE*n), 
Tfibal-iah  (wdao) : '  (t)  lo  the  mother,  or,  in  some  cases, 
to  Ihe  father,  in  Shealti-el  ('jH-»'j(.ir).  Hephii-bah  (aa  •ten). 
KoOmij-Din,  EV  Naomi),  '  my  sweetness.'  'my  delight'  ; 
Peullethai  [RV]  (-nVpB.  pron.  PiuUSthi).  'my  wages'  ; 
Nairi  (-ijn)-  'my  'ad' ;  BCni  {•13).  'my  son'  (if  we  adopt 
the  view  thai  Ibeie  forms  are  lo  be  substiluled  for  Ihe 
Massoretic  Naflrai  and  Bunni  respecljvely).  Among  Ihe 
Abyssinians  we  find  a  multitude  of  such  names  express- 
ing motherly  affection — e.g.,  '  my  king,'  'my  crown.'  'my 
gold.'  'my  plum.'  'my  buffalo'  (i./..  'my  hero'); 
similarly  in  I^lmyrene,  'n-o,  '  my  mistress '  ;  -nap,  '  my 
glory ' ;  -a-jn.  '  my  beloved '  ;  and  in  ihe  Talmud  "vm, 
'my  little  one.'  Whciher  Cozbi  {-Bia)  and  Tibni  (-jan) 
belong  10  this  class  is  doubllul.  (rf)  The  first  per- 

son plural  relers  10  the  parents  or  to  ihe  whole  com- 
munity in  Immftnuel  (^miep)  I  cp  Phoen.  ^yaian.  !>yi'.  p3M. 
Talm.  [13,  "our  father'  (a  term  of  endearment  used 
by  Ihe  mother,  like  nail. '  father.'  elc. ),  Palm.  Kfns.  '  Bol 
is  ours '  ;  Mip.  '  he  has  answered  us. ' 

In  conclusion  something  may  be  said  about  Ihe 
hiilory  of  iht /Brmalicn  if  nama  among  the  Israeliles. 
Whilst  Ihe  divine  appellation  El  (^), 
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common  lo  all  Ihe  S 


appears  ci'en  in  the  oldest 

as  Israel  C^trif).   il  would  seem  thai 

names  compounded  with  jah  (in-)  came  into  use  later 
and  gradually  increased  in  number.*  JOchebed  (1:31') 
is  scarcely  to  be  regarded  as  historical.  In  Jehu^ihua 
(inFirr').  the  name  of  Ihe  successor  of  Moses,  ve  have  an 
apparent  insLnncc  of  Jcho-  (in>)  as  a  divine  appellation  ; 

>  Cn  al«  Bkmic. 
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but  since  the  same  man  is  also_  called  HOshea  (p^n). 
some  doubt  slill  remains.  On  Serdiah  (rr-^)  and 
Reaiah  (n'm)  in  Chronicles  no  argument  can  be  based. 
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10  a  considerable  extent  in  early  times,  and  ev< 
the  first  kings.  We  may  slill  perceive  trace 
attempt  lo  abolish  this  name  of  Ihe  Deiiy,  w 
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Phlndhas  iDm'H).  a  name  which  (according  lo  infomia- 
lion  received  by  Ihe  present  writer  from  Erman  and 
Spiegelberg)  was  exiremety  common  in  Egypt,  and 
has  the  singular  meaning  '  this  negro '  (cp  Cushi,  1^3). 
It  might  be  plausibly  conjectured  that  Moses  (ntft)  is  of 
Egyptian  origin,  although  the  Egyptian  equivalent  which 
has  beensuggestedforil,  namely .l/0»-(orsomesuch  form), 
has  a  different  sibilant  (sec  Moses,  g  a).  PQtiel  ( Wnui) 
bears  a  resemblance  to  the  Egyptian  nan>es  Potiphar 
(le^is)  and  Potiph^ra  (trvi9^e) :  a  name  compounded 
with  El  (Sh)  might  be  coined  in  Egypt  as  easily  as  one 
compounded  wilh  some  oiher  Semitic  appellation  of  Ibe 
deily,  Ashhilr  (-nnrH)  is  very  probably  Ish-hdr.  '  man 
of  Horns,'  an  Egyptian  god  who  undoubtedly  appears 
in  the  Phinician  name  Tmap  (cp  -iokidjj.  'servant  of 
Osiris,'  and  other  Phcenician  names),  ll  seems  therefore 
quite  possible  that  HQr  (-nn).  who,  like  Phinehas.  stands 


hMos 

'  Horus,'  for,  acccording  to  Spiegelbei^.  this  name 
occurs  in  Egypt  as  the  name  of  a  human  individual,  nol 
only  as  ihe  name  of  a  god.'  The  same  scholar  has  also 
corroborated  the  further  suggestion  that  Pashhur  RV 
(tuipb),  which  certainly  does  not  lock  like  a  Hebrew 
name,  is  compounded  with  '  Horus' ;  PShHR  '  ponion 
of  Horus,'  or  '  Horus  apportions.'  occurs  once  as  a 
proper  name.  Persons  thoroughly  acquainted  bolh 
with  Egyptian  and  with  Hebrew  would  probably  be 
able  to  point  oul  a  few  more  Egj'ptian  names  borne 
by  Israelites.) 

A  reference  lo  the  F-xiIt  Is  contained  in  Asslr  (tbh), 
'prisoner,'  Ihe  naineof  asonof  Jeconiah  who  was  carried 
aptive  10  Babylon  (see  AssiR).  In  Ex.  614 
<Jh.  678ai["  13  yj\  the  same  name  ybm 
musi  have  been  suggested  by  some  other  circumstance. 
The  name  El-iashib  (a-r^)  was  likeuise  used,  at  the 
period  in  question,  with  reference  to  the  reium  to  Canaan. 
Zerubbabcl  ('laait),  according  10  Jensen,  occurs  sei'eral 
limes  as  a  ilabylonian  pro|ier  name;  it  signifies  'seed 

(on  which  see  the  special  arliclcs) :  Sheshbaijar  (-aai^). 
Sharciur  [RV]  -e.t-m  i^Sareser)  Zech.  7a,  BJIshAn  (jtfSa. 
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HAMBS 
which  is  found  also  in  an  nnclent  Aramaic  documenl, 
C/S,  259,  and  corresponds  to  the  Babylonian  Beiiiun), 
NekfKla  {M-Aai.  tbe  Babylonian  Nikuda.  a  kind  of  bird|. 
tee  Friedr.  Del.  Prol.  a..,  where  Ihc  name  Barkfls 
(bp^)  is  also  explained  as  Babylonian.'  On  Sanballal 
(eWe).  see  Schrader,  KATf»,  jSi.  Mord&ai  (-sro. 
MofiioxaiiH)  is  at  least  derired  from  the  name  of  the 
Babylonian  god  Mardulc 

la  MeshSzabesl  {Snailto-  S  ^9)  the  first  part  is  doubt- 
less of  Babylonian  origin ;  but  since  the  verb  yi-r.  3lir  had 
abcady  passed  into  tbe  Aramaic  language,  the  name 
must  be  regarded  as  Aramaic.  It  is  certain  that  at 
that  time  Aramaic  was  largely  used  in  Babylonia. 
Hence  it  b  that  several  familiesof  Jewish  exiles  mentioned 
in  Eira2  =  Neh.  7=1  Esd.6  bear  Aramaic  names^ 
i.g..  b'ne  Haiipha  (w^n  -a),  bne  Hailta  [mtn  -h) 
(•pointed'?!,  hne  PBrida  (in-*  -a)  or  b'ne  Per«da 
(•nriD  13.  'separated'?),  etc.  So  also  we  hnd  Atlta 
(Mnp)  'strong'  (Palm,  njr,  and.  in  its  AralMC  form 
injr).  Zeblna  (lo-ai)  '  bought '  (used  in  later  times  both 
by  jews  and  Aramseans),  cp  Palm.  pinSii  "God  has 
bought' ;  the  name  must  therefore  be  included  among 
those  mentioned  in  §  56.  We  may  observe  here  how 
ready  the  Jews  were,  even  at  that  period,  to  conform  10 
foreign  custom  in  the  matter  of  names,  as  in  other 
txltmab.  while  rigidly  preserving  their  national  char- 
No  Pertian  names  are  borne  by  Jews  in  the  OT  ; 
even  Esther  (inoK)  is  scarcely  of  Persian  origin.     See 

In  the  lime  of  Ezra  some  ancient  names  reappear — 
«-f.  ,ShimeOn{[\jictf).  EiralOji,  The  great  popularity  of 
_.  _,.  ,„_^  this  name  (in  Greek.  Suwiir,  Zf^uiw, 
«•.  ura  nUN*  jjj^  ]MXtr  being  also  a  genuine  Greek 
'^'**-  name)  is  probaWy  due  to  Simeon  the 
High  Priest,  of  whom  Jesus  bar  Sira  spealis  with  such 
admiration,  and  to  Simeon  the  brother  of  Judas  the 
Maccnbec,  who  was  himself  a  great-grandson  of 
another  Simeon,  Joseph  (rpl')  is  found  in  Kira  ]04». 
Neh.  1214.  and  afterwards  appears  very  frequently, 
sometimes  in  its  full  form,  sometimes  shortened  into 
JOse  l-Di'),  in  the  NT  Joses.  'luf^.  Joshiia(jxrtn').  the 
name  of  tbe  successor  of  Moses,  occurs  again  in  i  S,  S 
1418  and  9  K.  23  B;  tbe  same  name,  mostly  written 
J£shiia.  {yttj-)  according  to  the  later  pronunciation,  was 
borne  by  the  high  priest  in  the  days  of  Darius  I.  About 
340  B.C.  it  reappears  in  the  family  of  the  High  Priests, 
and  occasionally  in  the  period  following.  At  the  time 
of  Christ,  and  ?ven  later,  it  was  extremely  common 
(Greek  form,  'lijooiii,  Jesus),  The  name  JOnathSn  ([ml') 
had  never  dropped  out  of  use.  Of  repetition  of  the  name 
Judah  (.mn')  the  earliest  instances  are  Judas  the  Macca- 
bee  and  one  of  his  eonlemporaries  (i  Mace.  II70) ;  in 
subsequent  ages  it  was  very  popular,  as  is  ^own  l:^  the 

the  list  in  the  Leiltr  of  Ariiltas  contains  one  'IiUib/Sm, 
and  the  NT  mentions  three  (CV  James),  Of  ancient 
names,  moreover,  the  following  were  particularly  common 
at  that  period — HAnaniah  (n'UR).  JdhanAn  (ijrh'),  'Iuiii>- 
»1fi  (EV  John),  and,  as  a  feminine  name  ■1i,kU«,  Joanna, 
(Lk.  832I10),  ElKlzilr  (iisSh).  Ad^ipot  (Lazarus), 
Azariah  (nnip),  Matiithiah  (nTMc).  Mar^Isi  (Matthias). 
We  also  find  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  Menahim 
(omo),  Hezekiah  (irpin).  Jeremiah  (.tov).  On  the 
other  hand,  as  has  long  ago  been  remarked,  the  Jews 
continue  for  many  ages  after  the  Christian  era  10  avoid 
the  sacred  names  Abraham  and  Moses,  likewise  Aaron 
and  David.  The  Lttlcr  0/ Ariileas.  it  is  true,  mentions 
an'A;8ptt>iOi  (Abram),  and  in  Tobil  lippa.  (Sara)  plays 
an  importint  part.  The  name  of  Moses'  sister  probably 
owed  Its  popularily  to  Mariamme.  the  last  of  the  Has- 
monxans  ;  in  the  NT  we  meet  with  several  women 
called  Mttp«i^  or  Mopio  (Mary). 

Since  Ezra's  lime  very  few  Hebrew  names  have  been 
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coined.  The  following  may  be  mentioned — *i^\ 
_,  „  known  to  us  only  in  the  shortened  forms 
.  ^^Ij^^  "Offat,  Onias  (n-mV  Talmudic  wm.  wi.n 
^^^"^  (which  latter  represents  tbe  Babylonian 
pronunciation);  'A^oufJin,  Abubus  'beloved'  (ajan. 
Haiti).  1  Mace.  ISir ;  ^tutiijtjH  (SinB.  P/'Idil) ;  Map- 
y4.\i»«ot  ■  pearls'  (riE'lVjti).  Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  9a ;  Siiwdwa, 
ZoiwtUvo,  'lily'  ([pir  or  nipip}-  At  the  same  lime 
some  Aramaic  names  became  current  —  e.g. .  >iS'kb> 
(see  above,  g  55).  NtTri/Mi  (ktim)  '  preserved  (by  God),' 
Jos.  BJ  iii.  7ii  :  but  such  names  are  fewer  than  we 
might  have  expected. 

Soon  after  Alexander  the  Jews  began  to  adopt  Greek 
names ;  this  process  doubtless  originated  in  the  upper 

SB.  ureeK,  .j^,^^  ^;^„^  attempting  to  imitate  his 
real  name 'Ii7(roi;t,  Jeshuadmi'),  juslasa  certain 'Idn^iot 
{p-p\  Jakim)  called  himself  'AXn/ut,  Alcimus.  and 
2iXoi,  Silas  (kS-mp)  in  tbe  NT  was  transformed  into 
^iXovatbt.  Silvanus.  From  that  time  Jason  became  a 
common  name  among  the  Jews.  Tbe  brother  of  the 
above-mentioned  Jason,  'Ovlai.  Onias  (fi'jin).  bestowed 
upon  himself  the  name  of  MtrAoiK,  Menelaus.  The 
author  of  the  Ltlltr  of  Arisleai  includes  several  Greek 
names  in  his  list  of  those  who  translated  the  Pentateuch 
in  the  third  century  B.C.,  a  list  which,  it  is  true,  he 
composed  from  his  own  imagination.  The  national 
reaction  of  the  Maccalxean  period  did  not  put  a  stop  to 
this  tendency,  A  iKphew  of  Judas  was  named  |]rh> 
'Tptorit.  Johanan  Hyrcanua :  his  sons  were  [fu^,T> 
(shortened  into  'k|;)  'AX^ovJpai.  Jannai  Alexander, 
rrmr  'ApurrA^oirXai,  Judah  Aristobulus.  and  'Airfiwoi. 
Antigomis.  The  NT  also  contains  double  names  of  this 
kind— <,j,,  2oia«  (Stwt.  Shaiil)  UaiXm.  Saul  Paul; 
'luimii  (|]m-)  Ma^ot.  John  Mark :  Zu^uuv  (j^jrotr)  & 
i:aXiiiJ^vDiN(7f|>,  Simon  called  Niger(Actsl3i).'  Even 
in  Palestine,  however,  many  Jews  of  the  time  of  Christ 
bore  only  Greek  names.  Of  the  apostles,  who  were  Gali- 
leans in  an  inferior  social  position,  one  was  called  4IXit- 
wot,  Philip,  and  another  'Affp^at.  Andrew.  Among  the 
Jews  of  the  more  western  regions,  Greek  names  seem  at 
that  period  to  have  had  a  decided  preponderance.  Nor 
was  any  offence  caused  by  names  connected  with  the 
worship  of  heathen  deities,  since  no  one  thought  of  Ibe 
meaning.  It  is  true  (hat  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  Abed- 
neb5  (^a]  •ysy).  of  which  the  sense  was  only  too  obvious, 
has  been  changed  into  Abed-nfigo  (\a  ia») ;  but  just  as 
Ashhur  (-nneii)  and  Mordecai  (•jnc)  were  regarded  as 
unobjectionable,  we  read  ofstrict  Jews  calling  themselves 
'AroXXi^not.  Apollonius.  and  AiMwpoi.  Diodorus  ( names 
borne  by  the  envoys  of  the  MaccabEean  prince  in  Jos. 
Aal.x\H.9i),  whilst  the  associate  of  the  apostle  Paul  was 
named  'AroXUn,  Apollos,  Similarly  at  a  later  period, 
the  lather  of  a  certain  Rabbi  Jose  bore  the  distinctively 
Christian  name  cne-B,  limpet,  Peter.  Some  names 
which  the  Jews  borrowed  from  ihe  Greeks  are  ultimately 
of  Latin  origin ;  a  particular  favourite  was  'Itvirrm. 
Justus,  mxtf  or  -ay  (which  is  the  form  of  the  vocative). 

In  the  NT"andelsewherewefind  many  Greek  abbre- 
viations used  by  Jews— (,^.,  'AXtfat,  Alexas  (kdsVm)  ; 
Aauiat,  Lucas:  'Afircfuil.  Artemas  ;  EXisirai,  Cleopas; 
KXuirat,  Clopas  ;  eevSat.  Theudas.  which  last  is  a 
genuine  Greek  abbreviation  of  BiUupot.  Theodorus,  or 
^tibtun.  Theodosius.  whereas  QaiSaXat.  Thaddaius, 
'Kin.  is  formed  after  the  Hebrew  fashion.  Soon  after 
the  apostolic  age,  if  not  earlier,  some  Jews  adopted  the 
practice  of  spelling  their  Hebrew  names  according  to 
the  Greek  pronunciaiion^e./. .  jvo,  Simon.  Zi/iar.  or 
ptro.  Simeon,  Zv/uiir,  for  iijit*,  Shim'6n  ;  po'M.  Isak. 
for  pn^'.  YishSk  ;  kt,-,  Juda  (vocative)  or  pi-.  Judan 

' ive)   for   TTin",   Yehuda;    cp  the   name  w'?, 

A(i^n|i,  for  ^V^.  HallSvi.     Tbe  fusion  of  Greek 
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and  Jewish  cullure,  a.  process  of  such  vast  importance 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  is  here,  as  it  srere,  symholi- 
cally  represented.  The  creative  power  whereby  a  nation 
U  enabled  to  coin  new  names  had  at  that  period  long  been 

among  the  Christian  peoples  of  the  present  day. 

B.  PLACE-NAMES 

In  the  following  sections  dealing  with  place-names, 
as  in  the  rest  of  the  arlicle,  the  aim  is  ( i )  to  give  the 
right  points  of  view  for  the  study  of  the  names,  (a)  to 
show  bow  they  may  be  classified,  with  eicamples,  (3)  to 
discuss  in  an  introductory  way  some  of  the  many  difficult 
questions  which  arise  out  of  the  subject,  and  {4)1 
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supplement  the  special  articles. 

The  names  of  places  recorded  in  the  OT  are,  regarded 
as  a  whole,  di^ent  in  character  from  the  personal 
at  fi^...^.— ui  nil"".  Two  differences  in  fBulicular 
i*;i!^S^"«"°«hy°fn°'i«^  OAvCTymuch 
with  ptnoiML  ^^^1,^^  p^ponion  of  pl^-names  con- 
sists  of  mmpounds  forming  a  sentence  (sentence-names) ; 
for  whilst  Ihegreat  majority  of  compound  personal  names 
are  sentences  (r./. ,  Elnalhan),  the  great  majority  of 
compound  geographical  names  are  combinations  of  two 
(or  more)  nouns  in  a  genitival  relation  {t,g..  Bethel), 
ja)  Vi'hilst  in  the  case  of  personal  compounds  with  a 
divine  name,  the  number  of  those  containing  the  preptr 
B  of  the  deily  is  larger  than  that  of  those 
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ba'al)  :  in  geographical  compi 
the  proper  name  of  a  deily  is 
term,  such  as  tl.  ia'al,  frequenl. 

Both  these  differences  may  be  due  to  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  place-names ;  for  there  are  indications 
that  senlence-names  were  not  the  earliest  type  even  of 
personal  names  among  the  Hebrews  {cp  HPN  346^), 
and  an  early  preference  for  the  common  rather  than  the 
proper  name  of  deity  is  also  a  probable  inference  from 
the  history  of  personal  names.  It  would  be  hazardous, 
however,  to  make  the  assumption  that  place-names  were 
generally  derived  from  personal,  or  the  reverse,  the  basis 
of  an  examination  of  either  group.  The  two  groups 
require  in  the  first  instance  independent  analysis  and 
eiaminaiion.  and  only  in  the  light  of  this  can  the  deter- 
mination of  (be  relation  between  them  be  profitably 

The  rarity  of  sentence-names  among  the  names  of 
places  is  one  cause  of  the  greater  obscurity  in  which 

'  the  combination  of  two  terms  mto  a 
sentence  limits  the  range  of  ambiguity  of  either  more 
than  their  union  as  construct  and  genitive.  Another 
cause  is  the  greater  antiquity  and  non-Hebrew  origin 
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interpret  Ihem  with  but  little  or  none  of  the  literature 
of  the  people  who  framed  them  to  help  us.  Yet  another 
cause  is  the  uncertainty  allaching  to  (he  period  in  which 
they  originated ;  we  can  seldom  fix  more  than  a  lirminus 
ad  quiiK.  the  terminus  a  quo  being  absolutely  undefined. 
The  textual  tradition  of  place-names  is  frequently  very 
dubious. 

A  very  large  number  of  place-names  at  present  defy 
any  reasonable  interpcelalion.  In  other  cases  difhcully 
arises  from  the  amtnguily  of  the  form  ;  and  not  un- 
frequently  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  Massoretic  read- 
ing. As  an  example  of  both  causes  of  obscurity  we  may 
take  Migron.     This  name  may  come  either  (i)  from  the 

with  substantival  prefix  m  and  suffix  oa,  or  (3)  from  gra 
with  prefix  n.  As  to  No.  i,  it  is  true  that  the  origin 
from  the  root  a^  is  the  barest  possibility.  It  is  un- 
likely that  a  root  so  Aramaic  in  character  should  have 
entered  into  the  name  of  a  Mid-Canaanile  town  already 
existing  in  the  time  of  Isaiah  (lOiS).  We  may  also 
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dismiss  No,  3  {root  gry)  on  the  ground  of  the  lateness 
of  the  noun  formation  (Barth.  NB,  S^o^K  3<>*^i  adopting 
No.  3  (root/ra),  interpret  the  name  as  '  thresbiag-fioor ' 
(see  Wev  on  Is.  143).  Next,  as  to  the  reading.  This, 
though  retained  by  critics,  cannot  be  held  to  be  quite 
certain.  In  the  only  two  places  where  this  name  is 
found,  0  in  Is.  and  A'-  in  i  S.  nads  Megiddo,  whicb 
has  suggested  a  new  emendation  of  the  text  in  i  S.  142 
(see  Migron).  Here  then  we  have  a  typical  instance 
of  the  uncertainty  of  geographical  names.  For  another 
such  instance  take  Madon  (0^  Mairon) — of  whicb 
possible  roots  are  dun,  mdiB,  rami. 

In  dealing  with  the  present  subject  it  is  most  impor- 
tant to  bear  in  mind  this  great  ambiguity  or  uncertainty 
of  most  individual  names.  It  is  as  a  rule  only  when 
the  instances  are  many  that  we  can  be  certain  that  a 
particular  dass  of  meanings  was  actually  expressed  by 
place-names.  There  can,  for  example,  be  no  question 
that  many  place-names  are  identical  with  animal  names. 
Many  of  the  Individual  instances  even  in  this  case  are 
uncertain  ;  but  the  coincidences  are  loo  many  to  admit 
of  the  reality — and,  indeed,  of  the  considerable  extent 
— of  the  class  being  doubted. 

Still  further  uncertainty  is  connected  with  this  and 
many  other  classes  when  we  proceed  from  determining 
the  meaning  to  inquire  into  the  cause  and  origin  of  the 
name.  For  instance :  are  these  animal  names  due  to 
lotemislic  beliefs,  or  were  ihcy  given  because  (he  animals 
referred  to  abounded  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  several 
places,  or  because  in  some  prominent  feature  the  place 
resembled  the  animal  in  question  ? 

tl  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  the  present  article 
to  discuss  the  various  theories  or  to  examine  in  any  way 
exhaustively  the  various  possible  meanings  of  the  whole 
of  the  biblical  place-names.  All  that  we  can  attempt  to 
do  is  to  arrange  (he  names  in  classes  and  according  to 
meanings  that  are  tolerably  well  established.  More- 
over, we  shall,  generally  speaking,  exclude  the  names 
of  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  other  towns  remote  from 
Palestine,  confining  ourselves  to  the  names  in  the  land 
of  Israel  and  the  Immedial  ' 


certain  points  that  have  already  lieen  briefly  referred  to 
an  Rnw  tmr  nr.  ■=*"  *'™  ^iscussion,  and,  especially, 
T™iS^iPr  'he  history  of  names  of  Paleslinian 
^««"*^'  pUces.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how 
many  of  these  were  given  by  the  Israelites.  In  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases  we  know  definitely  that  they 
were  not.  In  other  words,  many  of  the  names  of  places 
in  the  land  of  Israel  are  pre-lsraelitish.  As  to  these 
there  are  two  main  sources  of  information — the  Amama 
ubiets  Icina  1400  B.C.)  and  the  lists  of  Thotmes  III. 
(not  later  than  15th  cent.).  Sell  I.  and  Rameses  II. 
(predecessors  of  Memephtah  in  whose  reign  the  Exodus 
is  usually  placed),  Pap.  Anastasi  I.  {/tmp,  Kameses  11,); 
for  references  and  details  compare  Winckler's  edition 
of  the  Amama  UbIeU  with  index  {KB  $)■  and  for  the 
E^ptian  lists  W.  M.  MUller  [As.  u.  Eur.,  especially- 
'54'  iS7->^4<  iSi)-    '^P  Palestine,  g  ij. 

Among  names  (of  subsequently  Isradiiish  tovms) 
occurring  in  the  list  of  Thotmes,  and  therefore  at  least 
as  ancient  as  the  fifteenth  century  B.C..  are  Abel,  Accho, 
Acbshaph,  Ain,  Aphek  (?),  Aslhteroth-kamaim.  Edrei, 
Gath.  Gaza,  Hadid,  Helkath,  tjon  (?),  Joppa.  Kanah, 
Makkedah,  Migdal,  Mishal,  Rehob.  Sharuhen.  Socoh, 
Zephath ;  and  among  names  mentioned  in  the  lists 
of  Seti  I.  and  Rameses  II.  are  Beth-anaih,  Lui  and 
Secu,  and  perhaps  also  Jabneh  and  Heres.  In  the 
Amarna  tablets  (14th  cent.  B.C.)  we  meet  with  Aijalon, 
Gatb-rimmon  (?),  Hannathon.  Haior,  Jerusalem,  Kanah. 
Lachish,  Megiddo,  Seir  (7),  Zorah. 

The  significance  of  these  sources  for  our  present 
purpose,  however,  is  not  fully  represented  by  the  actual 
identifications.  Severalofthenamesare  typical  instances 
of  considerable  classes — Ain  (cp  also  Hi-ni-a-na-bi= 
30  yv,  Amarna  237 16)  and  Abel  of  the  numerous  com- 
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pounds  with  these  terms  ;  Aijalon  and  Zorsth  of  animal 
names  ;  Jabneh  of  names  whicb  consist  of  a  third  sing, 
impf.  Further,  other  names  in  these  sources,  though 
not  identical  with  biblical  names,  are  inBtances  of 
other  large  groups  of  the  latter ;  Bil-ninib  (Amarna), 
Bai-t'-y'-Ji  {Tholnies  list)  of  compounds  with  Beth  ; 
and  Joseph-el  (see  Joseph  i.,  §  i}  and  Jakob-el  (see 
JACOB,  g  .,  and  cp  WMM  Ai.  u.  Eur.  i6j  XI  <>' 
compounds  of  an  impf  and  el.  In  brief,  the  biblical 
place-names  have  so  many  and  such  close  resemblances 
to  those  early  names  thai  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
in  the  absence  of  direct  information  to  distinguish  names 
given  lo  places  by  the  Israelites  from  the  names  which 

With  r^ard  to  a  Tew  names,  il  is  true,  the  biblical 
writings  contain  statements  or  suggestions  that  certain 
names  were  Hrst  given  by  the  Israelites.  Thus  it  has 
generally  been  inferred  (t.g.,  by  Di, )  from  Judg.  19id 
iCh.ll4X  Josh.1{>S  ISi6>«  thai  Jehus  was  the 
Canaanite  name  of  the  cily  which  was  subsequently 
called  by  the  Hebrews  Jerusalem,  and  this  was  probably 
intended  by  the  Hebrew  writers  ;  but  the  occurrence  of 
the  name  Jerusalem  in  the  Amama  tablets  now  shows 
us  that  this  was  not  the  case. 

The  words  'ihilr  tumei  being  changed'  in  Nii.S!3S  may 
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biii  perhaps  errDneouily(s«  Baal-wiaziu,  uid  cp  HPN 133) 
See,  furtlKr,  Bethel,  Samaria.  Joliiheel  wu  the  iukk 
ginn  10  SeU  bv  Anuuiah  <9  K.  14  7)1  but  whether  the  unie 
laelf,  which  ii  borne  by  a  Jewish  lown  (JosklSjaX  be  pre- 

In  any  case,  the  number  of  names  directly  staled  or 
implied  in  the  OT  to  have  been  of  Israelitish  origin  is 
small.  In  one  or  two  cases  the  character  of  the  name 
itself  clearly  indicates  such  an  m-igin  ;  perhaps  the 
clearest  instance  is  Baal  Judah  \HPN  133  ;  see  also  for 
a  suggestion  relative  lo  Laish,  ib,  103,  n.  3), 

Most  of  the  pre- Israelitish  names  cited  above  are 
clearly  Semitic  ;    but  it    is  nol    improbable  that  some 

„      „  „..,      of  the  biblical  pl.ice-names  are  not 

M.  Hoii.B«miUc   ^^,j,    p„.[j;^,i,i,h    b„t    „„„. 

Semitic.  Such  a  name  as  Ziklag.  for  instance,  is  difli- 
cull  to  explain  from  the  known  Semitic  vocabulary.    Cp 

Names  of  Greek  or  Latin  origin  (in  some  cases  substi- 
tutes for  old  names,  in  others  names  of  entirely  new  towns) 
are  easily  distinguishable.  The  ancient  name  Belh- 
shean  is  already  displaced  by  Situflfi*  riXii  in  Judith 
3ro  (cp  Judg.la;,  6):  and  Ihe  NT  refers  to  several 
places  with  such  names — i.g.,  Piolemais,  Cassarea, 
Aniipatris  ;  see  further.  SchUrer  GJV^  250-131. 

Modern  Palestinian  names  are  Atabised  forms  of  the 
ancient  names  or  fresh  Arabic  formations  (cp  Survey 
D^  Wfslem   Falesliru — Special  Papers,    154-258,  and 
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^s). 


up,  then.  Apart  from  the  Greelt  and  Latin 
names  which  are  confined  lo  the  Apocrypha  and  the 
Bi   fi._.i_^«.   NT,  and  are  immediately  distinguish- 

place.names  are  of  Semitic  origin  ;  of  the  Palestinian 
names  many  are  certainly  pre- Israelitish.  a  tew  may  be 
non-Semitic,  a  few  are  certainly  Israelitish  ;  but  with 
regard  to  Ihe  great  majority  we  are  left  in  doubt  whether 
they  were  given  by  Ihe  Israelites  or  their  Semitic  pre- 
decessors. Hence  from  place-names  we  can  infer 
Israelitish  belief  and  practice  only  with  great  caution 
and  under  strict  limitation.  The  precise  origin  of  a 
name  is  of  course  of  less  interest  when  11  relets  10  un- 
changing physical  features  of  a  place  :  but  it  is  of  con- 
siderable importance  when  il  refers  to  belief,  practice,  or 
social  characteristics  which  are  subject  10  change.  In 
these  cases  il  is  seldom  safe  to  infer  more  than  is  justified 
by  Ihe  consideration  that,  even  when  not  given  by  the 
Israelites,  these  names  were  intelligible  lo  them. 
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or  less  general  characteristics.  Many 
names  (below,  a.  i,  i)  are  aiireviatiims 
of  compound  names  (,nia>  =  ^Mw)  or 
([cy  =  [(fpi3};  others  (S  93)  aretjc^B. 

/■,  ppoSpa^fijiD.     (Forarolher 

:  form  of  certain  place-names  see 

(a)  AibreviaHan  by  oiKiuion  ef  defining  memier,^ — 
One  of  the  commonest  forms  of  abbreviation  is  Ihe 
omission  of  the  arl.cle,  or  the  genitive,  which  originallf 
defined  an  appellative  used  as  a  proper  name.  In  some 
cases  we  still  hnd  both  the  full  and  the  abbreviated  form 
of  the  same  name  in  the  OT ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  where  the  definition  is  by  means  of  the  article  the 
EV  never  retains  the  distinction.  Thus  Cibeah  (hill) 
is  the  name  of  at  least  three  different  places  mentioned 
in  the  OT :  one  of  these  appears  under  these  different 
forms— ^ipain (the hiil),  Siitpnpaj  (Saul's  hill),  [■o-ianpai 
(the  hill  of  Benjamin),  npaJ  (hill) ;  the  other  two  are 
each  mentioned  but  once  :  in  the  one  case  we  find  the 
simple,  undefined  form  njru  (hiU). '"  'he  other  the  com- 
pound expression  ora-B  Wai  (Ihe  hill  of  Phinehas). 
Compare  further,  Kirjath  and  Kitjalh-jearim,  Bamoth 
and  Bamoth-baal.  We  have  no  doubt  to  explain  certain 
place-names  of  very  general  significance  as  the  result  of 
this  process  of  abbreviation — e.g.,  Adamah  (  =laiid  [of 
.  .  .]).  which  was  perhaps  also  the  original  form  of  Ihe 
names  now  appearing  as  Adam.  Admah,  and  Adami 
(in  Adami -nekeb) ;  Ain  =  Well  (of.  .  .) ;  Geier  and 
Helkath  =  Portion  (of  .  .  .). 

(i)  By  omiiiian  ^  defined  membtrs. — A  second  tj^jo 
of  abbreviation  is  due  to  Ihe  omission  of  Ihe  substantive 
in  compound  terms  consisting  of  a  substantive  and  an 
adjective;  thus  'Ashan  (old)  in  Jos.  I64J  etc,  is  nn 
abbreviation  of  the  full  name  Bor-ashan  (  =  o1d  well, 
unless  indeed  the  name  is  lo  be  explained  with  BDB  as 
■smoking  pit'  ;  see  Coh-ashan),  which  occurs  in  OT 
only  in  i  S.  SOjo.  This  instance  shows  how  in  some 
cases  fuller  forms  did  actually  lie  behind  adjectival 
names.  At  Ihe  same  time  it  is  probably  unnecessary 
to  assume  thai  all  adjectival  names  spring  from  original 

The  way  in  which  tribal  names  became  place-names 
is  illustrated  by  the  abbreviation  of  Beeroth  Bene-jaakan 
(Dt.  106)  into  Bene-jaakan  in  a  younger  sotu^;e  (Nu. 
^3'/,  R):  perhaps  also  by  Adder  as  an  abbreviation 
of  Haiar-addar  (cp  S  105). 

(c)  The  parallel  forms  Jabneh  and  Jabneel  illustrate 
another  important  class  of  abtireviatlons — cp  Barth,  NB, 
S'54. 

Other  types  of  abbreviations  occur  among  the  class 
of  names  which  constitute  what  we  have  termed  ex- 
pansions (next  §). 

Belh-meon,  Baal-meon.  and  Meon  (so  read  in  Nu.  32i 

•S.  Eipu.101,1.  [J^  lShg"S°0,l''  ™S".i™1 

Meon  (Dwelling),  suggests  that  the  full  form  Is  an  ex- 
pansion from  the  original  simple  place-name  which,  like 
so  many  others,  is  an  appellative  of  wide  signification 
and  was  once  no  doubt  defined  by  the  article  or  a 
genitive.  Moreover,  in  other  similar  compounds  the 
final  element  is  of  a  similar  character;  cp  Baal-hermon. 
Baal-hazor. 

These  expanded  compounds,  howei'er,  as  the  above 
parallel  forms  prove,  were  in  turn  subject  to  more  than 
one  form  of  abbreviation  ;  Ihe  middle  term  Baal  or  Ihe 
first  term  Beth  was  omilied.  The  omission  of  Belh  is 
further  illustrated  by  su<^  alternalive  fornis  of  the  same 
place-name  as  Beth-tebaoth  and  Lebaolh.  Beth.aima- 
veth,  and  Azmai-eth.  For  further  discussion  of  these 
points  see  HP-Vta^-fiS  324;  on  Ihe  significance  of 
the  Baal  n.imes  see  also  below,  g  96. 

I  Cp.  KOnig,  SfiUax  d.  ieir.  Sfmie,  |  ajs. 
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:i>me  lo  the  classifiraiioa 
their  meanings  ;  and  we  r 
Names  originating 


lay  first  consider 
n  religious  ideas 


Is  we  have  seen,  Ihese  names  cannot 
be  indiscriminalely  used  to  illustrate  Israeliitsh  belief  or 
practice ;  by  themselves  they  merely  prove  that  such 
and  such  a  belief  or  practice  was  at  some  time  con- 
nected with  such  and  such  a  place.  In  some  cases, 
however,  the  testimony  of  the  meaning  of  the  nanie 
comiinid  with  other  testimony  fenders  much  moie 
definite  conclusions  possible. 

I.   A  considerable  number  of  names  reflects  the  wor- 
ship of  certain  objects  or  deities.      As  already  remarked. 


SS.  With  diTins  . 


designation  occurs. 
Sun-worship  pretty  clearly  accounts  tor  several 
.-■r...    .         ....  "smpleofth—  -•    ' 


inj«d.h 


d  Ir-then 


l»rh.i»,  ,'n  Judj.  1 35  Mt.  Ha.ES  \,.v.fh  ofanoihBin  N.pbiull 
and  anQiher  in  luAchir ;  (a)  En-ihcnuh  <Wcll  of  th«  SunX  <he 
name  of  a  wtll  on  Ihc  bordui  of  Judah  >i>d  Benjamin :  (j)  the 
ascent  at  Hekes  Cv-r'-l— on  iht  E.  of  Jordan -.  (4)  Timnalh- 
herei  (Portion  of  the  Sun),  in  the  hilLcounlTy  of  Ephiaink 

The  dislribulion  of  these  names  is  general ;  their 
origin,  no  doubt,  pre-lsraelitish  ;  for  the  last  name 
(Timnalh-heres)  is  probably  found  as  Hi-ra-t4in  the  list 
of  ftameses  II.,  and  Samian  (in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ihe  southern  lerrilory  of  Dan)  in  the  same  list  is 
obviously  of  similar  significance  (WMM  Ai.  u.  Eur. 
165.  n.  4.  166).  Perhaps,  in  spite  of  the  diHerent 
sitiilant  (t  not  a),  tbe  name  of  Ihe  Moatrile  city  KiR- 
HERes.  or  Kir-haraseih.  is  of  similar  origin,  Cp,  further 
Ihe  Samiimurun  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  which  may 
lie  concealed  in  (be  name  usually  read  SUIMRON-MEKOK 
in  Josh.  12  ». 

The  worship  of  (he  moon  may  perhaps  be  traced  in 
Jericho,  and  Lebanon  might  be  similarly  explained  ; 
but  the  latter  word  can  be  explained  quite  satisfactorily, 
and  therefore  mote  probably,  by  (he  primary  meaning 
of  (he  root,  'lo  be  whi[e';  see  below,  g  103.  The 
name  of  (he  Babylonian  moon-goddess.  Sin,  is  geiter- 
ally  delected  in  the  names  Sinai  and  Sm. 

Other  proper  names  of  gods  surviving  in  place-names 
are: — those  of  the  Babylonian  god  Neboin  (he  Moabile 
town  and  mountain,  and  in  a  (own  of  Judah  of  thai 
name  (but  cpNEHO);  ofAnaih  in  Beth-anath.  Beth- 
ANOTH,  Anathoth  (the  localities  indicate  (he  wide 
spread  of  (his  primitive  cullus) ;  of  Asbloielh  in  ASH- 
TEKOTH-KARNAIH  and  Be-eshtekah  ;  of  Dagon  in 
Beth-dagon  (represented  both  in  N.  and  in  S,). 
Rimmon.  which  appears  in  several  place-names,  is 
ambiguous  :  it  means  a  pomegiatiate :  but  i(  is  also  (he 
name  of  a  god.  Tbe  use  of  Ihe  article  (pam  yiho  in 
Judg.204j)  favours  interpreting  the  Rock  oF  Rimmon 
as  (lie  Rock  of  Ihe  Pomegiana(e  ;  but  in  sei-eral  of  the 
other  names  (En-rimnion.  Rimmon,  Rimmon-perez, 
and  Ca(h-rimmon)  i(  is  possible  thai  Rimmon  is  a 
divine  proper  name.  It  is  true,  the  evidence  of  0  is 
rather  against  this  view  {JPTh.  334,  n.  i ;  but  see  RiU- 
HON).  The  name  given  as  Hai)ai>-rihmon  (f.i'.)  is 
too  doubtful  10  quote,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to 
tbe  name  Eth-kazin  {q.v.).  considered  as  a  mark  of 
the  cultus  of  Ihe  goddess  Atjrf.  Tbe  Babylonian  Bel 
(as  dbtinct  from  Baal)  perhaps  lies  concealed  in  Ebal 
(f.i'.)and  Ihe  RiBlaH  (v.f.)oF  Nu.34ii  (6  .  .  .  ap 
/S.,\a):  and  a  god  Kush  or  Kish  (  =  Ar.  Kais)  in  KiSH, 
KiSHON.  and  Ei-kosh.  Possibly  Zur  in  Beth-iur  is  (he 
name  (or  title)  ol  a  deity.      On  (he  other  hand,  i(  is 
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Jehovah-sl 
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le  of  a  deity  ;  see  Auui 
B.  Jehovah -Shalom  and 
ana  tne  names  Jehovah -jireh  and 
ih  are  hardly  of  (he  same  kind  ;  cp 
Call,  AUhratBliiekt  KnlUiailtn. 
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also  Jer.  33i6.  The  only  (wo  instances  occurring  io 
or  of  actual  town-names  containing  Yah,  Yahw*,  are 
Jeshua  and  Ananiah.  Both  of  these  are  mentioned  for 
(he  lirst.  and,  indeed,  in  each  case,  for  (he  only  tune  in 
Neh.  (U»6jj);  both  are  elsewhere  personal  names. 
If  the  leil  be  sound  where  they  occur  as  town-names, 
the  names  of  (he  towns  in  question  were  probably 
derived  from  persons.  Unmistakably  geographical  ft 
Beth-jah,  which,  according  to  W.  M.  Mailer  {Al.  1. 
Eur,  161,  319),  occurs  in  the  List  of  Thotmes,  and  ii 
consequently  a  pre- Israelii ish  name. 

9.  Of  divine  general  (erms  it  and  bd'at  enter  into 
several  place-nanies.  In  Bamoth-baal  (the  high  places 
an  mti.  B..1  °f  B^'>  ^^^  Kirialh-baal  (ihe  city  of 
BB.  Wltn  BftU.  3^,  J  ^^^  ^  ,j,^  j^^^^j  ,^^j  ^f  ^^ 

compound  and  defines  Ihe  first.  In  the  other  compound 
names  it  is  (he  (erm  defined ;  (hus  Baal-haior  is  (he 
Baal  or  owner  of  the  place  Haior,  Baal-lamar  (he 
Baal  of  a  particular  palm  tree,  and  so  forth.  For 
further  details  as  to  the  significance  of  the  divine  (erm 
in  question  see  Baal.  What  we  have  10  observe  here 
is  that  such  names  as  those  just  eiied  are,  properly, 
names,  not  of  places,  but  of  denies.  All  names  of  (his 
(ype,  loRether  wiih  Ihe  undefined  names  Baal.  Baalah. 

nssion  of  Beth  (cp  %  93). 
in  Beth-baal-meon  most 
probably  tefened  in  the  first  mstance  to  (he  temple  or 
abode  of  the  god  (cp  Judg.  9  4  46),  and  (he  whole  com- 
pound then  became  used  of  the  town  or  village  in  which 
(he  (emple  of  the  god  stood  ;  cp  other  names  consisting 
of  Beth  and  a  divine  name  or  liile'-r.^. .  Beth-anath. 
bethel,  Belh-shemesh,  and  perhaps  Belh-iur.  The 
omission  of  Beth,  however,  was  not  (he  only  method  of 
abbreviation  used  ;  the  divine  term  itself  might  be  the 
element  omilled ;  Belb-baal-meon  is  abbreviated  not 
only  to  Baal-meon  but  also  lo  Beih-meon.  Obviously. 
in  the  last  instance,  i(  is  only  the  suri'ival  of  (he  parallel 
forms  tha(  proves  Beth-meon  lo  be  a  name  originating 
in  religions  worship.  It  would,  therefore,  appear  very 
probable  Ihat  some  of  the  compounds  with  Beth  which 
do  not  at  present  contain  Baal  ore  abbreviations  of 
forms  thai  did ;  this  theory,  perhaps,  does  most  juslice 
to  compounds  with  Beth  and  a  term  (like  Maon)  which 
by  itself  is  a  suitable  place-name;  t.g..  Beth-rebob  is 
probably  an  abbreviation  of  Belh-baal-rehob.  and 
although  it  is  not  easy  10  select  many  particular  cases 
and  say  that  they  are  necessarily  or  probably  abbrevia- 
tions, it  is  al  least  likely  that  the  considerable  number 
of  Baal  names  of  places  which  the  OT  mentions  would 
be  increased  if  all  the  alternative  forms  of  Ihc  Belh 
names  were  preserved.  On  tbe  other  hand,  il  would 
be  unreasonable  to  suppose  thai  all  or  even  most  of  the 
Beth  names  have  arisen  from  the  omission  of  Baal ; 
Belh  does  not  necessarily  mean  temple,  nor  consequently 
does  il  necessarily  imply  thai  (he  name  of  which  it  form* 
a  part  has  a  religious  significance  ;  Beth-shittah  is  quite 
suitably  and  suflicienlly  interpreted  as  meaning  'The 
place  which  contains  the  acacia  tree,'  Belh-marcabolh 
as  '  the  place  where  the  chariots  are  kept.'  Bethlehem  as 
'  Ihe  place  of  food,'  though  the  second  element  of  tbe 
lasl  name  has  been  identified  by  some  with  Ihe  Baby- 
lonian god  Lntiamu  (see  Bethlehem). 

Some  twenty  towns  or  disliicis  mentioned  in  the  OT 

(i.)  Names  in  which  f /  is  a  genitive  defining  tbe  first 
element  of  the  compound. 
Thoe  ruuiKi  are  Beihel  (cp  I  96),  Nahalii 


tofob 


bNcah,  n 


id  IIITH 


:l1*...1. 


mdToTEl; 

bichmyba 


which  tl  is  pari  of  a  (compound) 


■te  the  valley  of  Iphlah-tl— where  Iphtah.el  (>.!■.; 
o  be  the  name  ellher  of  n  lown  or  of  ■  man,  wliiib 
i  it»]f  10  the  valley  (cp  Clus  iii.,  on  ihe  one  haDd,  and 


.,L,ooglc 


■he  Sabiom  ftrtemal  nnme  Sunns' ""  "he  olh«) ;  the  Tower  of 
HanaDcl  (Huuncl  probably  b«iDf  <mgiru]Jy  a  penonal  nunv) ; 
«Ad  perh^d  B«lh4rbe1. 

(iii. )  Name*  in  which  tl  is  the  subject  of  a  sentence. 
Thoeiin  TcimK^'ki  El  low'),  ■  town  in  IihcW,  >nd 
iolb«  in  ludah  (cp  also  i  Ch.  ii) ;  >bn«l  (-  ■  lei  El  build '), » 
iwain  Naphuliand  another  in  fiidab ;  I<>">"«l  (  =  'let  Kl 
>1lect'%  or  which  Kaiukel  <^.v.)  i>  probably  an  abbnviaied 


collect 'X 


ably  an  abbiT 
i.'ietElKbui 


Inml  <=' let  HI  heal 'X  i.'.,  probably, '  let  El  rehuiid '  (cp 
ofiiriin  iK.  lS3o);lphia]iel(cpi,ii)  =  'le>Elc>{>en.' 

hy  Anw»h  lo^e  conqu^  Sed  (i  k!  M  7).  Li  i^»cure  *i  far 
ir  the  first  pari  of  Elealeh  be  the  divine  term,  so  ibat 
the  name  belongs  to  the  present  class,  it  would  appear 
10  mean  '  El  doth  ascend '  or  '  hath  ascended '  :  but  see 
below,  %  107,  end.  With  the  exception  of  this  doubtful 
inslance,  however,  in  all  place-names  consisiitig  of  tl 
and  a  verbal  element,  [be  subject  stands  last,  and  the 
verb  is  imperfect.  Consequently,  since  tbere  appears 
to  have  been  a  strong  tendency  in  earlier  times  lo  give 
the  divine  subject  the  first  place  in  a  name  intended  to 
make  a  statement,  the  Irenslalion  of  the  verbal  elements 
in  these  place-names  by  the  volunlative  as  alMve  is  pre- 
ferable 10  the  commoner  method  of  translating  by  the 
imperfect— El  soweth,  etc.  The  point  is  argued  more 
fully  in  HPN^is-iia. 

The  el  in  all  names  of  classes  [.  and  iii.  is  probably 
the  nvmtn  of  the  place  (cp  the  accounts  of  the  theo- 
phanies  of  Bethel  and  Beer-lahai-roi).' 

An  instance  of  abbreviation  ol  the  third  type  (iii., above) 
<A  el  names  is  Jabneh  If."-),  the  full  form  of  which  (see 
above.  %  gac)  also  occurs.  Similarly,  both  Iphtab  and 
Iphtahel  are  found,  though  not  as  the  name  of  the  same 
place.  We  should  probably  also  regard  as  abbrevia- 
tions Jazer(  =  'm!iy  [El]  help)  and  possibly  Janoah 
(  =  'may  [El]  make  resting-place  here');  but  scarcely 
Jabbok  ig.v.).  The  pre-lsraelitish  names  Jakob-el 
and  Joseph-e!  (see  Jacob,  %  1  ;  Joseph  i. ,  §  1  r  ii. ,  8  1  : 
and  cp  §  89)  do  not  occur  in  the  OT.  nor  are  even  the 
corresponding  abbreviated  forms,  Jakob  and  Joseph. 
used  as  strictly  geographical  terms. 

3,  Names  clearly  due  to  religious  considerations, 
iiaining  the  name  or  lille  of  a  deity,  are 
ierivaiives  from  the  roots  fid!  and 
•frm.  which  express  general  Semitic 
religious  ideas,  Kadesh  (;,i'.  :  pre- 
Israelilish)  and  Kedesh  (the  name  of  at  least  two 
places,  one  of  which  has  a  pre-lsraelitish  record  ;  see 
Kedesh)  from  the  one  root,  Horem,  Hormah,  and 
Herman  from  the  other,  must  all  have  been  given  to 
tbe  respective  places  on  account  of  their  sacred  or  in- 
violable  character.  Some  less  certain  but  possible 
instances  of  names  having  a  religious  origin  may  be 
added  :  Gilgal,  the  name  of  five  places  in  different  parts 
of  Palestine,  and  (jelilolh  of  two,  may  be  derived  from 
sacred  circles  (ot  stones) ;  Mishal  (mentioned  by  Thot- 
mes  HI.)  may  denote  a  place  'where  (the  advice  or 
judgment  of  a  deity)  is  sought' ;  and  Obolh  may  be 
named  in  reference  to  spirits  (alt).  It  is  quite  possible 
that  a  very  much  larger  number  of  names  ought  to  be 
included  here  (on  the  animal  names,  for  example,  see 
below,  %  104) ;    but  we  cannot  admit  as  more  than  a 

( most  recently  by  Grunwald  in  Die  Eigennamin  dts  A  T, 
1893),  that  names  denoting  all  sorts  of  objects  or  qualities 
are  survivals  from  Feiiehisin,  Demonism,  and  the  like. 

II.  Passing  now  from  names  originating  in  religious 
ideas  or  practices,  we  note  a  second  considerable  class 
consisting  of  names  derived  from  the  natural  or  artificial 
features  of  the  place. 

I.  Height,     (a)  Loftiness  of  situation  is  clearly  indi- 

™g.°™-    defined  by  a  genitive  [e.g..  viViei),  but 
nsigDE.      g^  (according  to  MT  in  Jw.  31  is)  unde- 
fined—the name  of  seven  places  in  different  partsof  Pales- 


98.  Without 

diTiM  IIMII«. 


1  CpBarlh,  JVBii 


I  CpStade,  C^/ltiS,  n 
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tine;  Ramoth  and  Rumah  from  the  same  root,  and, 
perhaps.  Arumah  from  a  cogiiale  root ;  Geba,  Gibeah, 
and  Gibeon  (several  places,  see  the  articles),  all  signi- 
fying bill,  Naphatb-(or  Naphoih-)Dor  (Jos.lli  etc. 
AV,  RV^B)  would,  if  it  were  the  proper  name  of  a 
town,  be  a  further  instance  ;  but  Naphath  is  rightly 
translaled  in  RV's  text  ( '  the  heights '  [of  Dor]).  Terms 
picturesquely  indicating  tbe  lofty  situation  of  the  town 
itself,  or  a  lofty  natural  feature  in  the  neighbourhood, 
are  Jogbehah  (from  n\  to  be  high).  Sela  (tno  places) 
=  Tiie  Cliff,  and  perhaps  Hadid  (frit  (V  Jlfwci  tiiiUn) 
— Jos.  Anl.  xiii,  8s)  =  lhe  sharpened  or  pointed  cliff  with 
which  we  might  perhaps  further  compare  En-haddah 
(yet  see  PEFAfZi^j).  Some  would  include  Shaha- 
ZUMAH  (;,!'-)  in  this  list.  Some  metaphorical  terms  for 
narural  configuration  became  names  of  places  and  are 
to  be  noticed  here  : — Shechem  =  '  Shoulder.'  and,  meta- 
phorically, '  a  ridge'  (cp  Gen.  4S12.  but  see  Suecheu  ; 
the  use  of  the  synonymous  rpj  in  Nu.S4ii  etc  ;  and 
Ges.  Ties.  1407^)1  Dabb^heth  =^ '  a  camel's  hump' 
(Is.306),  which  is  also  according  to  some  (see  BDB) 
the  meaning  of  Gilead :  Chisloth -tabor  (nor  n^j).  or 
abbreviated  Chesullotb  (niSos — the  different  punctuation 
adopted  by  MT  in  the  case  of  the  full  and  abbreviated 
form  isnot  supported  byQ)-theflanksorTabor:Ainath- 
tabor  perhaps  =  lhe  ears  (and  hence  metaphorically  the 
peaks)  of  Tabor.  If  tbe  last  interpretation  beeorrect,  we 
may  probably  (though  against  S)  add  U^^zeh-sheekah 
{f.v. ).     Compare  also  Bohan  (shape  of  a  thunib). 

(*)  Tbe  indication  of  lowness  of  situation,  or  the 
neighbourhood  of  some  notable  depression,  is  obvious 
in  all  compounds  with  (if(ic]  =  valley,  and  so  translated 
always  in  RV  except  Neh.llsj  mg.  and  iCh-lu). 
which  are,  however,  always  names  of  valleys,  not  of 
towns  ;  In  Beth-emek  =  House  of  the  valley  ;  and  prob- 
ably in  Horonaim  and  Beien  ( literally = belly).     Jahai, 

terra  riilunda  el  defrriia  (BDB),  Tbe  names  ShAROK 
(#.[>.)  and  BaShAN  {q.v.)  seem  to  have  arisen  from  the 
absence  of  conspicuous  irregularities  of  height  over  the 
districts  which  they  designate.  Bilhron  (a  district)  [wob- 
ably  means  cleft  or  ravine  [but  cp  Mahanaiu]  ;  and 
Sbepham /0rii3(r  a  bare  height  [ZA  TWitji  [1883])^ 

3.  Tbe  character  or  condition  of  the  soil,  the  fruit- 
fulness  of  the  place,  or  tbe  reverse,  account  for  several 

nf^  '"  Jabesh-gilead  (a  city)  are  both  [but  cp 
01  Mm.  s,N^,]  n,os,  naturally  interpreted  of  tbe 
dryness  of  the  ground  ;  Argob  perhaps  indicates  a  rich 
and  eanhy  soil  (cp  Driver,  Deul.  46),  Ekron  (;.!>.,  g  3) 
barren  or  unfruitful :  the  Arabah  (the  name  of  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan  and  its  prolongation)  means  the 
desert  or  waste  country ;  hence  the  town  ■  name 
Belharabah  abbreviated  in  Josh.lSiB  into  'the  Arabah.' 
On  the  other  hand  Cahmel  (f.w,  §§  i.  9),  the  name  of 
the  well-known,  now  thickly-wooded  mountain  range, 
and  of  a  place  in  Judah  capable  of  supporting  large 
numbers  of  sheep,  expresses  the  fertile  characicr  of  the 
places  in  question,  and  Ephraim  and  Ephrathah  (if  cor- 
rectly derived  from  ,tib;  soGes.-Buhl,  but  not  BDB ; 
see  EphBAIM  i.,%  i  /)  have  a  similar  meaning.  The 
following  interpretations  (some  of  which  are  discussed  in 
the  several  articles)  may  be  mentioned  here  :  Boikath  = 
an  elevated  region  covered  with  volcanic  stones  (BDB), 
Zion  =  waterless  (Lagarde,  B.V  84),  Abel  (  =  meadow) 
by  itself  and  in  several  compounds  (f./.,  Abel-Shiiiim). 
3,  The  presence  of  water  accounts  for  many  names,' 
—most  clearly  for  those  which  are  compounded  with 
Beer  (  =well)  or  En  ( =a  spring). 

O'^ell  Uudglw^sl'K'I^'M^iy?^-''''''  En-harod  {RV  'ihe 
101.  W«tM.    number  of  modem  PalestinL 


1  spring 


nology  of  Arabian  pl^ 


Jacob,  Jy^t  Leben  d,  in 


vGoogle 


HAUBS 


)r  poasibly  in  so 


of  Ihe  ula«  confining  Ihe  well  or  ipKng, 

casts  for  a  nc»  lownsh.p  thai  spring  uj: .  _.. 

Ihan  the  place  from  iihich  Ihe  iwme  w»j  deri«d  (I  Huor 

Kide^ :  but  in  Gen.  14  7  it  Ls  used  of  the  ptncc  itself.  Town- 
nun»  of  this  typ«  arc  many,  distributed  over  all  pAnt  of  the 
country,  and  wvre  already  in  u-v  before  the  l^meliluh  conqueal 

En'^annim,  En-gedi  (1),  Kn-hadtlah,  Ed'egtaim, ' tn-bUDi! 

name    (perbapfl    from    En-iimmon,    9-P-).      I 
perhaps  meaw  '  Two  ^prinej '  (tp,  |  loj)  and 

(Haiar'enaji)  uM/erAafit  Anim. 
i.  Arrr  »tut:b  in  Hebrew  generally  (tbough  nM  eicluuvely : 

frequent'in  nams;  OT  mention!  Beer  <twa  plans— in  both 
casei  without  Ihe  article)  Ueeroth  (pi.  =  wells),  Heer-bhaj-nn, 
Ileer-sbeba,  Reer-elim,  Beerath-bene-jaalian.  beroihah  (  = 
Berothai)  is  perhaps  to  be  similarly  eapUuned. 

regard  ibu  name  as  only  appafently  personal,  and  really 
eeoKiaphicat :   Gen,  3«  jq.  cp  Dt.  1 1  Diiahab)  and  f"l^('  in 


„    (-Enan, 


Nahaiol  means  1. 


oology,  to  Marah. 


Hebrew 

Shephrr  (a 


«l  the  biblical  etymology, 

m  and  appearance,  for  which  some 
inly  had  an  eye  (Ps.iSi 


gene 


fedtnrM. 


imes — e^.,  Shaphir, 
)  =  beauliful,  beauty; 
jQiboh  aoil  Jolbalhah^ 
leiaphorically,  Zii  perhaps 
:^the  flower.  Most  of  the  nan>es,  bowerer.  that 
have  been  or  might  be  tHted  in  this  connection  are  really 
very  ambiguous  or  indecisive. 

5.  Colour  appears  to  account  Tor  a  few  names- 
Lebanon  is  most  probably  named  from  the  whiteness  of 
its  clifFs  (or  its  snows?) ;  and  the  root  meaning  '  to  be 
while  ■  seems  at  least  as  probable  an  explanation  ns  any 
of  other  proper  names  from  the  same  root,  viz.,  Laban. 
Libnah  (3),  Lebonah.  Kidron,  the  name  of  a  torrent- 
bed,  may  mean  black  or  dull-,  dirly-,  coloured  (cp  Job 
S16):  Hachilah(ahill),dark;  Zalmon  (two  hills  accord- 
ing to  MT  ;  but  see  ZalHon).  dusky  ;  Adummim,red; 
Jarkon  in  Me-jarkon.  yellow ;  Hauran,  black.  None 
of  Ihe  foregoing  instances,  hosvever,  are  really  free  from 
ambiguity ;  though  in  some  at  least  the  colour-meaning 
seems  the  most  probable. 

III.  Having  dealt  with  religious  plaj»-names  and 
names  indicating  natural  or  arlificial  features,  we  must 
consider  next  place>names  derived  from  names  of 
trees,  plants,  etc.,  and  of  animals. 

I.  Trui,  plants,  i/i. — Some  instances  are  unmistak- 
able :  (Abel)  Shittim  -  (the  meadow  of)  the  a^a^a,, 
111*    B,._tBetli-sl>i"ali  =  lhe  house  of  the  acacia;  the 

l:^  "fP''  '"'  '"'Pl^'''  Sives  its  name  to  thrB: 
^  places  —  Beth-tappuah,     En-iappuah     and 

Tappuah  ;  the  palm  tra  (iSmlr)  to  Tamar.  Baal-lamar, 
HozaEOn  ■  lamor.  the  city  of  palm  trees  (Judg.  I16, 
8. 3  =  Jericho,  Dl.  34  3).  and  probaUy  also  Tadmor  (cp 
Lagarde.  Ijitn.  las);  the  fe7ir*i«M  (or  whatever  large 
tree  may  be  implied  by  the  Heb.  ^-m,  n^M,  pSt)  to  El- 
paran  (^Elah,  Elath,  FUolh).  Ehm.  Elon  and  perhaps 
Allammelis;h.  All  of  these  are  names  of  towns.  On 
the  other  hand  Allon-bnculh  appears  to  be  simply  the 
name  of  a  panicubr  tree  (cp  in  the  Hebrew  Gen.  126 
13ig  Dl  1130  Jos,  1933  Judg.  B37  1  S.  IO3.  where  similar 
designations  have  been  translated).  The  fonugranale 
appears  at  least  in  the  Rock  of  Kimmon  (Judg.  2O4S 
etc. )  and  prubaUy  in  other  compounds  with  Rimmon  ; 
but  for  another  possible  interpretation  of  these,  see 
above  (S  95),  Olive  Iras  pve  their  name  to  the  Ascent 
(1  S.  1530)  or  Mount  (Zech.  144  etc.)  of  Olives  ;  vine- 
yards to  .'ibel-cheramim  (the  meadow  of  vineyards)  in 
Ammon  and  Beth-haccherem  in  Judah  ;  Ihe  grape  dialer 
to  Ihe  valley  of  Eshcol ;  and  probably,  the  '  eioiee  vim ' 
{prvp)  mentioned  in  Is.5i  (cp  Gen.49ii)  to  the  fertile 
33'S 
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valleyof  SorekandtheEdomite  town  Masrekah.  Anab. 
loo,  probably  means  grapes  in  spile  of  the  diHering 
punctiuilion  of  ibe  proper  name  (jjy)  and  the  common 
noun  (ajp),  Taanath-shiloh  {^.v.  )  is  the  /^  tree  of 
Shiloh,  if  we  may  follow  the  Greek  rather  than  the 
HetHvw  vocalisation.  RithMah,  a  station  in  the  wilder- 
ness, is  the  fiiniper  Iree,  and  Ahoer  (fv.)  has  been 
interpreted  bushes  of  dwarf  juniper,  EIzion-geber 
ii-v.).  another  station,  derives  its  name  from  the  tree 
called  in  Arabic /o^a.  Tkara  iuiits  aC  difTerenl  kinds 
are  denoted  by  the  names  Atad,  Shamir  (a),  and  perhaps 
also  Seneh{see  Bush)  ;  the  almand  Iree  by  Liu  (which, 
however,  is  olherwise  explained  by  Lagarde,  C'bert. 
158),  The  bttbaat  trie  accounts  for  the  name  of  Ihe 
valley  of  Baca  (q.v, ).  and  perhaps  also  for  Bochim  {cp 
Moore,  Judges.  59/).  Libnah  may  be  named  from 
a  tree  (cp  ra;h=t  the  white  poplar— Gen.  30);.  Hos. 
413)  or  be  more  closely  connected  with  the  root-meaning 
'to  be  white."  (For  another  view  see  LiBNAH.)  In 
the  light  of  Aramaic  we  can  without  much  difficulty 
interpret  Gimio  the  Sycamore  Iree.  and  Dilan  the 
cucumber ;  cp  LOw,  PJaniennamen.  387,  334,  351. 
Belonim,  especially  in  the  Greek  (^trrareifi)  closely  re- 
sembles the  Hebrew  word  (Gen.48n)  for  pistiichio 
nuts  (NUTS.  3).  A  waier-plant  (^ffl).  as  most  scholars 
suppose,  gave  rise  to  the  Hebrew  name  Yam  Supb  : 
see  Red  Sea  :  but  cp  Moses.  3  10. 

3.   Animals. — The    following    animals    have    given 

(a)  Wild  quadrupeds :  the  stag  (Aijalon).  the  lion 
(Lebaoth,  Laish  and  ?  Shahaiumahl.  the  leopard  (Beth- 
lO*  Animal  "i^^h),  the  Gaulle  (Ophrah  [a],  Ephron 
10«.  Aninwl  J-,  ^  ^jj^  ,^^  ^iij  ^  (Arad),  ihe  fox 
■*""■■  (Hazar-shual.  the  land  of  Shual,  Shaal- 
bim).  the  hyena  (Zeboim). 

(4)  Etomestlc  quadrupeds :  Lambs  (Telaini,  Beih- 
car).  the  cow  (Parah).  or  calf  (En-eglaim,  Eglon),  the 
horse  (Haiar-susah  [or  Susim]),  the  goat  (?  Seirah)  or 
kidlEn-gedi). 

(c)  Birds  :  the  partridge  (Belh-hoglah.  ?  En-hakkore), 
birds  of  prey  (Elam  [1-3]). 

{d)  Reptiles  and  insects:  the  serpent  (Ir-nahash), 
the  lizard  (Humlah),  the  hornet  (Zorah),  scorpions 
(Akrabbim),  the  cricket  (Gudgodah). 

Names  of  anim.ils  applied  to  towns  are  much  more 
frequent  in  the  southern  territory  of  ihe  Israelites  than 
in  Ihe  northern  :  cp  ffPN  105/      Names  of  this  class 

they  are  comparatively  rare  as  personal  names).  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons  which  favour  tracing  at  least  many 
of  them  back  to  a  loiem  stage  of  society. 

IV.    A  considerable   number  of  places   derive  their 
names  from  what  may  be  termed  the  social,  political, 
ind  industrial  characteristics  of  Ihe 
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Hen 


„  bolly  or  in 
•T  Hatar.  Ir,  and  Kirialb. 
i   the  fixed    settlement    as 


Aadariyy  o 


part  of  the  t< 

HSsSr  or  H 
contrasled  on 
campnients  of  nomads,  and  on  the  other  with  willed 
towns :  CD  in  the  one  case  the  contrast  between  Ihe 
idar  (with  which  perhaps  cp  the 
of  Jer.  493033)  and  the  badawiyy  or  ahlu 
I-bAdiyah  {i.e. ,  the  Bedouin)  and  in  the  other,  e.g. .  Lev, 
2631.  Clearly  the  proper  names  can  only  be  taken  to 
indicate  the  character  of  Ihe  place  al  the  time  of  the 
origin  of  the  name  ;  in  the  case  of  Ihe  Haior  of  Judg, 
ii  ij  etc.,  at  least,  the  name  must  have  continued  in 
tise  long  after  the  place  had  ceased  10  be  an  actual 
hasor  and  had  become  a  fortified  city :  for  it  is 
mentioned  by  Thoimes  III.  among  his  conquered  towns, 
in  ihe  Amamn  Tablets  as  Ihe  seat  of  a  prince  (iar  Ifa- 
m-ra— 15*41}  and   in   the  OT,   more  than   once,   in 


J.  Oier',:* 


3316 


y  Google 


:h  indicBle  Ihat  il  was  a  place  of 
siralegic  imporlance  {'.g-,  i  K.  9ts  3  K.  ISi^).  With 
thf  excepiion  of  the  place  just  menlioned.  Haiat-enan 
(ot  -enonl  on  the  N.  boundar)' of  Palestine,  and  (BanU) 


ihey  originally  derived  their  name.  The  places  are 
HazoT  (two  places,  one  of  which  is  also  called  Kerioth- 
hezron).  Hazor-hadattah  (?^New  Haior— if  tlie  text 
be  right),  Haiar-addar  ( =  Heiroa},  Huar-gaddah, 
Hazar-susah  (or  -susim),  Hazar-shuai,  Hazerolh. 
Hazarmaveih  (f.F.)  is  the  name  of  a  dislricl  In  S. 
Aratna.  and  is  perhaps  only  apparently  connected  with 
ihe  type  of  name  uider  discussion. 

There  are  some  indications  that  Ihe  second  element 
in  the  compounds  is,  as  we  might  independenilyeitpect.  a 
clan  or  tribal  name.  Thus  we  note  (i)  the  allernaiive 
(arms  (Susah  and  Susiin).  {2)  the  two  animal  names 
(Susah  [horse]  and  Shual  [fox],  if  Ibe  most  obvious 
meaning  is  correci ;  but  ep  Hazar<svsah,  Hazar- 
SHUAL) — cp  Ihe  many  clan  names  of  this  type  (///W 
97  Jf-  )■  (3)  Addar  actually  occurs  as  a  clan  name,  if 
Iheteit  of  I  Ch.  83  be  sound.  (4}  Gaddah  resembles 
the  tribal  name  Gad.  Similarly  Jair  in  Havvoth-jair 
(the  tent  villages  of  Jair)  is  no  doubt  a  clan  name  (see 
Jair).  Other  names  originating  in  and  reflecting  much 
the  same  stage  in  social  development  as  Havvoth-jair 
and  the  compounds  with  hazar  are  Mahaneh  Dan  (Camp 
of  Dan)  and  Mahanaim  (two  camps),  Succoth  (booths, 
though  Ihe  originality  of  this  form  of  the  name  is  con- 
lesied,  see  S(;ccoth). 

'/r[-va),  which  forms  the  Grsl  element  in  the  compound 
names  Ir-shemesh.  Ir-nabash,  the  City  of  Salt  (n^n  i-Vi 
Josh.  156i),  and  the  City  of  Palm  trees  (onon-i  i-p.  Judg. 
1  16).  is  a  wider  term,  applicable  to  a  camp  or  a  watch- 
tower  (Nu.  ia.9  a  K.  179)  as  well  as  to  forlified  towns, 
in  which  latter  case,  however,  the  term  may  be  more 
exactly  defined  (Lev.  25 ni).  As  to  the  second  element : 
in  the  first  of  (he  foregoinK  names  (Ir-shemesh)  it  is  an 
object  of  worship,  in  the  second  (Ir-nahash)  probably 
tribal  rather  than  personal,  and  in  the  last  two  (Cily  of 
Salt  and  of  Palm  trees)  presumably  derived  from  natural 
characierislics  of  the  place.  The  'Wr  (ip)  in  the  Moabile 
name  Ar  Moab  (or,  abbreviated.  Ar)  Is  a  parallel  form 

The  iir/aA  (rr-Tp),  again,  which  eonstilules,  or  forms 
part  of,  several  names,  cannot  be  very  closely  defined  ; 
elymolc^cally.  it  appears  to  mean  simply  'meeting- 
place.'  The  plural  form  KeriotH  {f.v.)  is  Ihe  name 
of  a  Moabite  city,  and.  compounded  with  Heiron.  of  a 
cily  in  Judab  ;  the  dual  form  Kirialhaim  is  the  name  of 
a.  city  in  Reuben  and  another  in  Naphtali ;  three  of  the 
compound  names^KiriaUi-arba(Fourcilies — cpg  107). 
iCirialh-jearim  (Cily  ot  Forests),  also  called  Kiriath- 
baal.  and  Kirialh-sepher  (City  oT  Books) — are  found  in 
Judah,  and  another  Kiriath-buzolh  (City  of  streets?)  in 
Moab.  Kir,  the  Moabite  word  for  cHy  (Ml  11/  n  39) 
probably  as  a  walled  place  (cp  Ihe  Hebrew  usage), 
forms,  by  itself  as  an  abbreviation,  or  in  one  of  Ihe 
compound  forms  Kir-Moab,  Kir-heres  or  Kir-hareseth, 
Ihe  name  of  an  important  Mo.ibite  town.  With  Kartah 
compare  the  word  for  city  (mp)  used  in  Job  29).  On 
these  names,  as  indeed  throughout  these  introductory 
discussions,  compare  ihe  special  articles. 

The  defensive  character  or  feature  of  the  town  is 
more  or  less  clearly  Indicaled  by  Ibe  names  Beier  (a) 

lOB.  NunM  du.  "?■*  ^""^-  "■""*'  '"™"  ■  '""'^^ 
tocharuUr     ^ 


Geder. 


I.  Geden 


I,  Gedor— all 


of  which  are  from  ^^Jr=io  wall  up,  but  some  of  them 
perhaps  ivilh  the  specific  sense  of  sheepcotes  (so  ofn'n 
Hcb. /dirai):  Hosah  (place  of  refuge);  the  com- 
pounds with  Migdai  (=tOMer),  vii,  Migdal-el,  Migdal- 


NAME3 

fad,  Migdol  (cp  also  Magdali.  A-Sv.2a7M):  Mlzpeh 
or  Miipah  (5),  which  signifies  the  walch-tower  (cp  '  the 
field  of  Zophim.'  Nu.:i3i4  and  Di.  aii  loc. ;  possibly 
also  Zephath).  Azem  and  Aimon,  if.  as  is  likely,  ihey 
are  to  be  derived  from  tJ'asm  =  \o  be  strong,  are  prob- 
ably to  be  explained  in  (he  same  way  ;  of  the  meanings 
■  enclosure '  or  ■  fortress '  suggested  in  BDB  for  Aphek 
and  Aphekah  the  latter  may  perhaps  be  justified  by  the 
Assyr.  tfeiu^xo  be  strong  (Del.  An.  /ilVB  1150). 
but  scarcely  (with  Ges.   in   T/ui.)  by  known  usages  of 

The  site  of  the  town  appears  to  have  been  Ihe  origin 
of  the  names  Zoar  and  Zior  (small),  Rabbab  (large)  in 
Judah{.'i3T.i)andinAmmon(fullyjiDi;  'ja  tar\)-  Rabbith 
is  perhaps  also  lo  be  connected  with  the  root  of  Rabbah. 

En-mishpat,  Mndon.  and  probably  Meribah,  oued 
their  names  lo  b«ng  places  where  disputes  were  settled. 

The  presence  of  one  or  more  wine-  presses  gave  iheir 
names  to  Ihe  cities  of  Gaih,  Gath-hepher,  Galb-rimmon 
(a),  Gitlaim  (in  addition  (0  Ihe  place  so  named  in  Nch. 
11  jj,  cp  Gen.  36  3S  fi  rtafloi;!  =  Heb.  mp ;  see  Avith, 
Gittaim)  :  cp  furlher  Judg.  7  as,  swi-ap".  Similarly 
Ihe  town  of  Migron  is  probably  derived  from  a  thresh- 
ing-floor (see  %  ee);  hul  it  is  not  clear  whether  'the 
threshing-floor  of  Alad' (Gen.  SOio/)  and  the 'threshing-  . 
floor  of  Nacon'  (aS.flfi^Chidon  1  Ch.  ISg)  are  name* 
of  towns  or  not  (see  Atad,  Nacon),  Madmen  in 
Moab,  Madmenah  in  Benjamin,  and  Madmannah  in 
Judah,  mean  the  dung-place  or  dung-pit,' and  Kiriath- 
SEPHER  (f.v. )  should  apparently  be  translated  Book- 

Whether  the  stenches  which  appear  10  have  given 
Ibeir  names  10  Zanoah  (a),  Ziphron,  and  Ophni'  were 
natural,  proceeding  from  some  well  or  cave  or  Ihe  like,  or 
artificial — i.i.,  due  to  the  life  of  Ihe  town — is  uncertain. 
In  Ihe  laller  case,  Ihe  names  may  have  originated  with 
(he  Bedouins,  who  are  sensitive  to  Ihe  smells  of  towns 
(Doughty.  Ar.  /Jm.  lain  43a), 

Many  place-names  are  plural  in  form — e.g.,  Gederoth, 
Akrabbim.  In  some  cases  Ibe  exact  number  of  objects 
107  Plnrmli  *''*''™  '*>«  "«■"«  *^  derived  is  perhaps 
laddSSr  "'"""^'^  '"'''=^'«'.'  '^^^  Kiriath-arba 
UBOuw.  ^^^  ^^^  fouT-eilies;  Beer-sheba,  seven 
wells,  Migdal  Hammeah  (EV  the  tower  of  Meah) 
should  mean  the  tower  of  ihe  hundred :  but  on  Ihe 
reading  of  MT  see  Hammeah.  In  the  case  of  Sheha 
(seven)  and  Eleph  (a  Ihousand)  we  have  names  con- 
sisting of  a  term  of  number  only  ;  unless,  indeed,  as  is 
quite  possible,  the  names  are  to  be  otherwise  inlerprelcd. 
The  question  whether  this  class  of  names  is  at  all  large 
depends  on  Ihe  actual  characler  of  certain  names 
apparently  dual  in  form. 


Gedirothiim 

Hapharaim 
Hotanaim 


JKRU. 


Beih-diblittuim 


Dolhaim  (Dothan 
^Vaiin 

Does  Kirialhaim  mean  Iwo  cities.  Enaim,  Iwo  wells, 
as  Kiriath-arba  means  four  cities  and  Beer-sheba. 
seven  wells?  The  dual  significance  of  this  ending  in 
many  or  all  of  these  proper  names  has  been  called  in 
question  by  Wollhausen  [/DTk.  1876,  p.  433),  Philippi 
(ZDMG,   1878,'  pp.   63-67),   Earth  (.Vfl  319,   n.  5), 

nuiy  add^K^bshM,  Turnue'Cw  N^bshak),  makes  K^'pUiusible 
(but  cp  the  ipcdal  articlu)  to  hold  ihu  Zan.iah  U),  LrKtuv, 


»i.  For  Ziphron  cp  ^ajlrwto  ukeII 
excluuh^y^  of   had   smella^;   cp   alK 

.  tafira.  With  Odini  L-p  Ar.  'afina  - 
add  Hannalhon  if  ihi<  name  be  fFoir 
«I"W,  I  107!;  cp  Al.  iBHiM^fotloreni 
incid;  al«  in  Hcb.  Job  IB  ufmT  f™, 


yLiOOglC 


Kautnch  {Hri.  Cran.m,  sac).  Stack  {Geiusii,  Ex- 
cursus, .39/).  Cp  also  WMM,  As.  u.  £u,.  aj./ 
[Wincltler,  ATATIX.  sB/]  The  dual  inlerpretation  is 
relained,  some(inKS  witb  a  ?.  in  certain  cases  by  BDB 
(see,  e.g.,  under  o"yvi,  D"mK),  anil  defended  by  Kdnig 
(Lthrgti.  d.  Heb.  Sfrache.  24j6/)- 

The  main  reasons  urged  against  the  dual  character 
or  the  ending  are  thcK :  (i)  The  dual  in  Hebrew,  as 
also,  il  is  urged,  in  original  Semitic,  is  confined  10 
things  round  in  pairs  :  in  many  cases  the  proper  names 
cannot  be  naturally  explained  of  a  pair  of  objects.  (3) 
Such  a  form  occurs  in  some  cases  side  by  side  with  a 
singular — e.g..  Mahaneh  and  Mahanaim.  Ramah  and 
Ramalhaim.  (3)  The  forms  also  occur  side  by  side 
wilh  forms  in  -dn  [,-)  and  -Sm  (d^). 

This  tasi  parallelism  has  been  explained  indeed  by 
the  supposition  that  -in  and  -dm  are  alienutive  dual 
endings  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  argued  with  force 
that  the  endings  -in  and  -dm  are  unquestionably 
frequent  in  names  in  which  there  is  no  reason  to  assume 
a  dual  meaning ;  and  that  in  some  names  the  ending 
■aim  is  certainly  secondary,  as  may  be  seen  most 
clearly  in  the  case  of  Jerusalem  (cp  Amama  Uruialim 
and  MT  Kt,  form  dWi-i'),  which  was  later  pronounced 
Jerusalaim  (o'Sm'  MT  Kr. ).  and  Samaria  (p-cv.  but 
in  Aram.  jt»).  Earth's  explanation  is  somewhat 

diflerenl  ;  be  regards  -aim  (-dm)  as  an  old  locative 
ending  which  was  subsequently  displaced  by  the  more 
femiliar  -in,  -da. 

Tbe  first  of  the  foregoing  objections  (limitation  of 
Hebrew  dual)  cannot  bepressed  ;  the  names  in  question 
may  be  pre- Israeli lish  (cp  g  89)  and  sprung  from  a 
dialect  which,  like  Arabic,  used  the  dual  more  freely 
than  Hebrew  ;  nor  can  a  stricter  dual-meaning  be 
considered  in  all  oases  inappropriate — e.g.,  Kirj-alhaim 
may  mean  '  The  twin  cities '  (cp  use  of  the  Heb.  dual 
in  o-Ci^J3es.-Kautisch,  Craw.F"!  ET.  g  88e). 

The  second  objection  (parallel  singular  forms)  is  far 
from  conclusive. 

As  lo  the  third  (pamllel  forms  in  dm.  etc.) — in  view 
of  the  history  of  the  name  Jerusalem,  a  certain  tendency 
to  change  a  name  50  that  it  should  resemble  a  dual 
form  cannot  be  denied.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
very  tendency  renders  the  prior  existence  of  actual 
dual  names  probable.  Further,  in  many  cases  the 
endings  -aim,  -dm.  -an  are  attached  to  the  feminine 
inflection  :  if  these  endings  be  duals,  the  forms  of  the 
names  are  in  accordance  with  the  known  laws  of 
inflection ;  but  if  they  are  substantival  altormalives 
the  proper  names  in  question  are  exceptional  forma- 
tions:  a-mh,  at  least,  in  his  section  {NB,  316-416) 
on  nouns  with  suffixes,  cites  no  instance  of  nouns 
formed  by  the  addition  of  endings  (such  ns  -dm,  -an, 
-on)  to  the  feminine  inflection.  Among  proper  names 
might  be  cited  some  few  ambiguous  forms,  such  as 
jiwn.  [inai. 

The  present  writer  therefore  concludes  thai  those 
names  in  which  the  endings  -aim,  -dm.  or  -an  are 
attached  10  the  feminine  termination  are  dual  forms ; 

the  ending  in  their  case  is  ambiguous.  Though  not 
imaware  of  the  divergence  of  some  scholars,  he  would 
interpret  Kiriaihaim,  'the  two  cities';  Giltaim, 
'the  two  winepresses':  Diblaihaim  (in  Beih-dibla- 
thaim^Almon  Diblaihaim),  'the  two  assemblies'  (cp 
BDB  I.V.);  Rauathaim'  if.v.\,  'the  two  hills.' 
Gederolhalm  is  a  name  of  doubtful  genuineness,  bm, 
if  genuine,  would  mean  the  two  walls  or  sheepcoles. 
In  the  following  (among  oiher)  names  the  ending  is 
ambiguous ;  but  the  dual  is  in  some  cases  appropriate 
and  probable — Dothan  (]n  ."Htvi).  Enaim  or  Enam 
(the  two  wells).  Horonaim  (the  two  hollou-s),  ShaaraJm 
(two  gates,  or  double  gates  ;  cpSl.  //<*.  Gr.  340*). 


"  Probably  » 
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The  significance  of  place-names  turns  not  only  on 
their  meanings  but  also  in  some  coses  on  their  forms. 
This  is  loo  complicated  a  question  to  discuss  here.  As 
is  remarked  ekewhere.  the  names  of  two  towns  in 
Judah  (E^HTEMOA  [f,t.]and  Eshtaol)  present  the  same 
modification  of  the  root  as  is  found  in  the  Arabic  verb 
(conj.  viii, )  (and  also  in  Mesha's  Jnscr.  /.  11) :  and  in 
three  names  of  towns  belonging  to  the  southern  tribes 
(Eltekon,  Ellekeh,  and  Ellolad),  possibly  also  in  the 
Reubenile  Elealeh,  the  first  element  may  be  the  Arabic 

a  DIVINE  NAMES' 

The  special  importance  attaching  to  tbe  names  of 
God  In  the  OT  and  the  emphasis  often  laid  on  their 
*_  '  iiion  (cp  Ex.3ii^  153  Is.  428 
SI  15  Jer.  339)  finds  a  partial  explanation 

"^J^"  "*  in  the  peculiar  emphasis  with  which  the 
Vford  name  ilself  is  there  employed.  The 
name  of  a  person  or  thing  was  for  the  Hebrew  not  simply 
distinctive ;  it  was  a  revelation  of  the  nature  of  the 
person  or  thing  named,  nay,  often  almost  an  equivalent 
for  the  thing  itself  This  is  specially  true  of  names  of 
God.  A  new  special  revelation  of  God  leads  to  the 
formation  of  a  new  name  (Gen.  16ij),  Only  so  can  we 
explain  many  Hebrew  forms  of  expression  that  either 
seem  (o  us  pleonastic  or  peculiar,  or  else  easily  become 
associated  witb  a  false  meaning.  [For  other  applica- 
tions of  the  term,  some  of  them  compelling  attention  by 
their  boldness,  see  Name,  g  9.] 

I.  What  is  called  the  Tclragrammaton,  rr\n;'  appears 
in  the  OT  6823  times  as  the  proper  name  of  God  as  the 


108.  Signlfi-  . 


109.  T^wi,  ^- 


such   il 


from  the  gods  of  other 
nations,  it  is  'the  [sacred]  name'  far 
"*°''  txalUna  {Uv.24ii  Dt.  28sS).  In  the 
MT  nvv  (VHWH)  is  almost  always  written  with  the 
vowels  of -^oMnrft'.  -pf*  '  lord"  (YeHfiWftH,  Mm),  the 
vowels  of /-«*(«.  dVl^,  'God'  (Y«H5W1H,  ny{;) 'being 
used  when  SdSoai  itself  precedes.  *     This  was  a  direction 


prepoRd  indcpcr 
1  FnrDlher 


«M»6^ 


jipplied  to  C 

"^a  i^T'idw  bIu'l^  MouIch.  . 
For  epilhcu applied  Id  Gml,  le ^. 

For  dc^Eiialions  of  other  >upemuUTa1  bemgs,  heavenly  oi 
eanhty,  xc  Angfls,  Aiaibl  Dehoks,  Lilith,  Satvbs. 

For  nuncs  of  deilie*  other  ihMi  Yahwi.  hx  Akath.  Asherah, 
A<>H-Iiuit.  AsHTOSETH,  Bblial,  Chekosh,  Chiuk,  Dai^dn, 
QuEEH  OT  Heaven.  Siccuth,  Tahhiuz,  Fortune,  Abraham, 
Isaac,  .Sai.ah.  MnXAH.  Laban,  Samson,  aLwabov,,  |  ^Jf. 

>  SoulsoMI/.  la.     Inlheiecondhalfafcainpinind  Hebrew 
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Imo  n; 
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ihu  volnroe 

pott  exilic  uuuilpu 

«ionofe»rl> 

sTof  «h»ic  ori!gi 

D.    The  con 

nclioi^ 

■he  Uturgica  fo™ 

«U  «;  .^Sr, 

writt™ 

3S).  pnu«  y«  Yah 

but  ■!»  twe 

ly-four 

limei  oilien™,  ihpush  only  in  poelieal  (and  prDh«b1y  Ml  late) 
pas:>^«.  Il  \%  mtnl  probably  (o  be  resArded  with  Julrow 
(ZAW,  1B96,  p.  1^)  u  an  anlfidal  po««iilic fbmulion.    ll  is 


(Freiburg.  .E96,  p.  1,6),' 
In  the  firx  half  of  a 


»nd    VoUllckr, 


<  In  319  places  (143  of  them  in  ERk.)mn>(»iBirully  probably 
»ilbou(  nwtliC)  is  reuiiKd  in  the  >«t  after  the  ]f.T.  'pf,,  which 
i»coinetDbereeard«laiB  Kfthib.  ThereiuhlngcomlHnAtian 
AdnriSi  Isubitliuted  for)  VHWH,'  Kr.  '  AdonSi  VSHoWiH  '— 
'.c,  AdCnJi  ElShiin— appors  in  EV  as 'the  Lord  Con.' 


.,L,oogle 


NAMES 

to  (he  reader  bIwbts  Io  substitute  for  tbe  unpronounce- 
able >  actual  name  either  AdSnii,  •■pf  (hence  in  6 
h  jn'/MOi  for  ni.T)  or  ilohtm.  DtjSK.  On  this  fCri  ptr- 
piluum  cp  Ge&en.  Cniw.  g  173. 

The  eonlroversy  as  10  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the 
letragrammaton,  whether  as  Yahwft,  .•nir.  Yah'sve.  wp, 
Yahwa,  .TIT,  or  Yah^wa.  .-n.-r,*  s  con- 
1  Ex,  8n.  the 

form  of  at.T  was  al»-ays  assumed,'  has  been  gradually 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  general  adoption  of  the  view, 
first  propounded  by  Eivald,  that  the  irxie  form  is  Yahwt, 
war.  The  abbreviated  form,  Yahu.  vi:  can  be  ex- 
plained only  by  tbe  form.  Yahw,  in;  (with  closed  syl- 
lable ;  cp  in&  from  inij|,  and  ihe  ilghil(i)  of  the  second 
syllable  is  attested,  lo  mention  nothing  else,  by  the  fact 
n  Samaritan  poetry,  .nn"  rhymes  with  words  end- 


mgin 


e  difficult  p 


^acrvd  precincii. 
oflhiOT,  M"    i 


□  decide  is  the  original 
<iTf4v,  AI  leul  licyond  ihe 


in  Ihv  Apocrypha  g 


E  Lord 


The  NT  follom  I, XX 
■vfHac)  for  VHWH, 


came  ov«  the  id»  of  God  as  ii  benmc 

hid  alw  a  great  dtal  to  do  wilh  Ibc  suppiesHon  of  the  penjjnal 
nime  in  favour  of  'God,'  DVl^jl  (»  evciywheie  in  Kohclelh) 
■nd   oiher   appellative].       What    led   more    than    anything 

name,  was  pro^bly  the  dreaia  of  breaking  the  injuitclion 
Ex.  SO  7.  It  would  appear,  indeed,  from  4(  of  l>v.  !I4  xt 
that  the  very  meniion  of  the  sacred  name  was  Ihreaiened 
with  death.      Probably,  howevn,  ai  in  the  original,  all  dial 

According  lolheBabylonianTalnudfr^HiIjil^^dK  name  nir 
had  cea»ed  Io  be  pronounced  even  by  the  priests  in  the  bicuing 

e«" on  This  dai'e^EccLESiASTicI'*,'!  7 (AH  pEilo,  on  tlE' other 
hand,  declares  simply  (hat  the  ucred  naiDC  wa?  pronounced 
only  in   (he  Hcred  precincts,  and  accordinB  ID  the  Jerusalem 


m  giving  it  ts.  bang  unlawful. 


I,  Dir  Ccllniuimt 


Adsno)  und  aim  Oack.  (Berlin,  iBS^),  and  cp  Che. 

^Cp  Franr  Del,  'On  Ihe  pronuneialion  of  the  Tetnwram- 
malon.'  ZATWiJ.  {.83,-84).  Brinlon  read."jahva.^Tbe 
origin  of  ihe  lacretl  name  Jahva,'  Anhin/ilr  RtU'Witt-t  1B99, 

i  GrironK  alone  (o/.  cil.  nj^),  on  quile  insullieienlgroiuid!, 
eiplaina  .T.n*  as  a  lengthened  Ibrm  of  in\  V3hu,  regarding  it  as 

*  On  ihi«  cp  Kau.  TL7   igM,  iw.  10,  col.  mj.    iKreovet, 
Tbeodorel  {^lunl,  i)  tH  Exadum}  iiaies  thai  tbe  Samaritan* 

^^nbed  by  Epi^nlut(?-(<A'. llJi'.i.tx^o^S^n^^, 

iha  whoie  quesiion,  see  the  thorough  mvcitigaiion  of  A,  Dciu- 
mann,  ■  ('•nechische  TraiKsktiplionen  de>  Tetragrunmaion '  in 
hit  Blttbhulleit,  Marburg,  iSot,  p.  -iff. ;  Author.  Tiansl.  by 
A.  Ciicv«,  tspi,  p.  391  rf).  i:Ieinent  of  Akiandris  iSlnm. 
ir,0u.  according  10  the  beller  reading)  altentil  the  atill  more 
uactty  comM»ndine  form  laiiv<  or  'Iswiu ;  OriEen.  Ihe  form 
laq.  Bnrkilt^  edition  of  fraimenl.  of  Aigulla  show,  that  A<,ul1i 
wroie  Ihe  sacred  name  in  archaic  Hebrew  cbataclers.  Finally, 
on  'Jahw^'  i»  haved  also  the  form  toa^otn}'  in  Ihe  lewi«h- 
Kgyplian  Magic-papyri :  cp  L.  Blan,  dai  alljadiiclu  Zauirr- 
nvirn  (iSgg),  13S,    According  to  Blau,  h  appears  in  the  third 

'         ■  ■    may  lie  sounded  law 

n   }.\SS  (<:p2ArH' 


pla 

-,.).     The  fori 

U  Ihe  Ursl  Ih 
n/«*occu.r 

n 

IrSaiKiin 

i8Bil>al  leai 

'}■' 

-ibk.    On  1^ 

olher  hand. 

the 

belefiouto 

(f-f 

,  U«,.  in  Plj 

'St^'^w!, 

d" 

n.  -Der  Uts. 

8ij?:(i8j6). 

NAMES 

meaning  of  Ihe  svord  Yahwt  In  E  of  the  Pentateuch 
111    Bn— U..J  -■"■■''•  transposed  from  the  third  person 

(I'nK  Wk),  and  then  by  the  simple  'I  am '  (,n%iN). 
VHWH  (niT)  is  here  obviously  regarded  as  the  third 
person  imperfect  of  the  archaic  stem  HWH  (,Ti.T  =  7r,"i), 
'  to  be,'  in  the  sense  of  '  he  is  (and  manifests  himself) 
continually,' '  with  ihe  additional  connotation  of  remain- 
ing the  same,  50  that  the  name  would  enpress  both  Ihe 
attribute  of  permanence  and  that  of  unchangeabilily, 
and  especially  unchangeability  in  keeping  promise: — 
t.r..  faithfulness. 

This  explanation  offered  in  the  OT  itself  has  been  felt 
by  many  moilern  scholars  {beginning  with  Evvald}  to  be 
only  an  aiicmpi  10  explain  a  priniiiive  name  that  had 
long  since  become  unintelligible,  and.  further,  to  be 
simply  Ihe  producl  of  a  religious- philosophical  specula- 


dfarti 


«byai 


'  possibility  correct. 


Increased  importanc 
by  the  observation  that  the  name  is  in  no  sense  peculiar 
to  the  Hebrews,  and  on  other  soil  it  must  originally 
have  had  a  much  simpler  and  in  particular  a  much  more 

Of  the  various  hypotheses  that  maintain  an  adoption 
of  Ihe  name   from  some   foreign   nation,   that  which 

tattiga  otigto.  (^  ^.^^^_  y^j  ^^ ,  ^^^  ^^j^jij.  j_j 

bis  Gtsci.  drr  Ret.  im  AllertumAiW.  St.  C(7,  18B7, 
l.jo^:  cpChe.  £5l'J6[iB76]75o).  At  Sinai  Yahwt 
revealed  himself  to  Moses  and  then  to  Ihe  whole  people ; 
whence  Sinai  was — what  it  long  continued  to  be ;  cp, 
(.g.,  I  K,  198^^lhe  proper  seal  of  Yahwi.  Accord- 
ing to  the  oldest  tradition  the  .Sinai  district  was  in- 
habited by  Ihe  Keniies  (cp  Kenitics,  Moses.  9  14). 
That  indeed  the  name  Yahwi  was  then  revealed  to  Moses 
and  through  him  to  the  people  is  expressly  asserted  only 
by  the  youngest  Pentateuch  source  (P).'  E  does  not 
say  Ibis  expressly,  and  according  to  J  Yahw^  was  in  use 
from  the  beginning  as  the  name  of  the  god  of  the  patri- 
archs ;  even  the  interpolated  Gen.  4!i6  carries  it  Iwck  as 
far  as  Etioch.  It  is,  in  fact,  hardly  concdvable  that 
Moses  should  have  been  able  10  proclaim  a  god  that 
was  simply  unknown,  a  new  god,  as  'god  of  the  fathers.' 
Great  uncertainty,  however,  attaches  on  the  other  hard 
to  the  hypotheses  of  the  occurrence  of  the  related  forms 
Yahu  ( Yau)  and  Ya  io  Assyrio- Babylonian  or  Canaan- 
itish  proper  names.' 

I  The  MS  known  as  the  Gnrcw  Cnr/w  finely  tender*  mn' 
really  eiisting  one";  hardly,  as  Lag.  {Uhm,  138),  comparing 


a  Hiph'll. 


a  Jochebed(-|33^',E''«»)a>tl» 


d  by 


-„  __,■»  hava 
.   M.  Mi-iller 


{Ai.  u.  Eur.  161  3i3/)-v;i.,  bam  Ihe  list  of  Thou 
Bai-ti-y-'-A  (n,'n'S?!),  and  from  that  of  Si^en^,  Ba.bi.^'S,  Sa- 
na-r-'S,  and  //o-'vl'-iir-'d— all  equally  doubtful:  Vauirdi,  Ihs 
name  of  a  king  of  Hamalh,  aUo  wriiien  lluhfdi;  so  ^hr. 
KA  ra',  =1 JK,  and  WL  Glibff.,  who  has  also  proved  AiHyaK 
of  I 'iw^i  (according  to  KghtaiTer.  Aiariah  of  Judah)  10  Im  the 
name  of  a  N,  Synan  king  (,AOF\  11)1  but  cp  also  Jastrow, 
'  llutldi  mA  t\xtnaooncAJaiihidi;zA,  t8gs,  p,  -aaff.  Ilie 
names  adduced  by  Knches,  <  Ya  and  /aw  in  A«yro-Baby- 
1.-;.-  : ;-.; .   Dcu  lit.—    ...  , 1^  Jager,  Blit- 


iKr  Aiirr.  1  tiijt.  1  Grimme,  CrtaJtiice,  elc 

/sTHoiimVl 

AHT  m.  andi^j^  ri0jS4»i*4;  Sayce,  a. 

Bs«;  [.gains, 

HommcH  Kanig.  '  the  origin  of  the  name  nin- 

,*.  10.892';), 

yallendi^glhe 

MpU™iio^.^™.Jnerihe''r^ing  as  wlTlI^  Wi 

Againsl  Ihe  proposal  of  Frd.  Del.  (/-nr.  t  j8^)  1 

Jaku.  common  to  .ill  Canaanilei.  from  an  Accad 

formed  by  Ihe  Hebrew  prie.n  into  ain-,  so  as  to 

ender  possible 

lis  derivation  from  n'n, '  to  be,'  cp  Philippi,  Z./. 

■iUltrftich.  u. 

.,L,ooglc 


NAIABS 

Ei.  a  .4  bring  left  out  o(  acoounl.  ■  Yahw*  ■  bas  been 
explained  variously.' 

(a)  As  Komea  imperftcH  Kal  of  .-ni,  •  Cu  fall,'  either 
in  the  sense  of  '  rushing,  crashing  down '( Klo.  (!/ 70). 
lis.  WndnTii  "  '"  ""'  "^^  ■falling  (f"^  heaven),' 
lis.  moHBrn  ^  ^^^^^  originally  the  name  of  one  of 
'   llieobjccl5(seeMASsEBAH,git/)called 


etTinologieal  , 
•xpluiaUou. 


JaifyJ  (so 


along  wilh  other  possible 


explanations.  Lag.  Oritn!aIia.  2>7.^)- 

(*)  As  a  nomm  impfrficti  ffal  of  rm,  '  lo  blow '  (cp 
Arabic  haiim{y).  '  to  blow,'  hatui'"',  '  air.  breeie ').  '  the 
Blower.'^  as  a  name  for  the  slonn'god,  analt^ous  to 
the  Assyrian  RanimSn. 

[c)  As  A  Bomtn  imperfecH  Hiph'il  of  ,iin,  either  as 

or,  foflowing  (a),  as  '  he  wlio  makes  10  fall,  who  smiles 
with  lighlning.'  and  so.  as  before,  the  slorm-god. 

A  Hiph'U  (or  a  causative  form  analogous  Id  the 
Hebrew  HipHW),  however,  from  .11.1  (or  t")  cannot  be 
produced,  apan  from  late  Syriac  formations,  in  any 
Semitic  dialect,  and  the  signitication  Tall 'occurs  in 
Hebrew  only  in  Ihe  imperalive  Kn,  Job  376  (where 
Siegfried,  SHOT,  reads  mi):  and  for  tbe  meaning 
'blow'  recourse  must  be  had  to  Arabic;  whilst  the 
inter prct.ition  of  Yahwe  as  creator  would  ill  agree  with 
Hebrew  usage,  which  employs  tbe  name  Yahw£  chiefly 
with  reference  lo  revelations  of  God  lo  his  people,  or 
the  conduct  of  the  people  towards  their  national  god. 
whereas  the  cosmic  working  of  God  is  connected  with 

It  is  not  lo  be  denied  that  mn"  may  have  had  origin- 
ally another  much  more  concrete  signification  than  that 
given  In  Ex.Si*.  Nevertheless  it  seems  precarious  to 
suppose  that  while  Hebrew  was  still  a  living  langirage. 
the  people  should  have  been  50  completely  deluded  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  most  important  and  sacred  name. 
Tbe  objection  that  Ex.  3  u  resu  on  a  piece  of  too  subtle 
metaphysical  speculation,  falls  so  soon  as  we  cease  to 
force  into  it  the  abstract  conception  of '  self- existence,'  ° 
and  content  ourselves  with  the  great  religious  idea  of 
the  living  God  who  does  not  change  in  his  actions. 

Of  originally  appellative  names  by  far  the  commonest 
(3570  limes)  is  tlohim  (o-rt^it).  the  regular  plural  of 
_.  «u"A  (^\n),  'ood.  which  (if  we  allow 

tor  the  modification  of  1!  lo  a)  corre- 
sponds to  the  more  original  Arabic  Udk 
(Aramaic   n^ji).      Of   the   fifty-seven 


bmuid 


Spratkaui.,  iGSi.  pp.  171^',  Title.  Tk.T,  iSBi,  pp.  i«i^  ; 
Kue.  Hiif*ri  Ltil-ni.  »aff.    Hor«»«, wcording  to  Winckln 


(C/lj6^), 

10  be  regarded  u  a  spiTitDaliting  of  the  qt 
dinlnci  popular  fonn/t<4jr. 
1  Cp  npecially  Diivn,  '  Recent  Itaeorii 


'c  of  the 
lit  Isrmelilis 
«  So  Wellh.  IJG^/\ 


,..  Stiul.  BiM.  \  :  T.'P.'^'Kueton, 
TitBl.  SiMj.,  May  iSi). 

'""     etymology  b 


L 1  be  rides  through  lh 

lyJn.aeri™.(.69S). 

Ael'j  *».-&*.  8  t«rf.,_,.  ... 

■S);  Lag.  ZDMCiini,  and  mott  recently  in  Ubm.mJ. 
(='lie  wTio  call!  into  being  Irbal  he  haiproousnl'}.     Theequat- 

demibater  of  life,'  mutt  be  lejected.  for  the  interchange  of  n  and 
n  at  the  beginning  of  a  Semitic  word  ii  unheard  of. 

'*  So  Idg.  OritHlallm.iKi  (a1one«ide  of  the  explanalion  ai 
impetf.  IfalX  and,  doubtfully,  Suufc,  CVn^^9-  According  10 
G.  Manjollauih  (.PSBA,  iSgs,  p.  57^.X  mn'  i»  *oae  who  lendi 

*  So,  rj.,  DL(r7<>i.,  iSB;,  p.»):  'he  who  eiiiis  absolutely 
and  liveiin  faimieir':  Schultt,  Alllni.  TkrolAK  3S7,  'tbe  im. 

•ervinir  of  mention,  dto,  is  the  hypolbesli  of  G.  H.  Skipwiih 
("Thi  Tetragiammuon,^  /ClfflOHi^),  accordliis  to  which 
ni!r.'bewiirbe,'is  tbe  elt^ic  form  of  the  invocation  of  the 
ancient  luaclile  wanioi-god,  to  be  compteied  by  St  and  1^ 
—i.t.,  'God  Hill  be  with  ui.'  Tbe  Uilrmc/i-'igm  ahrr  tfra 
Ifamen  Jthaii  of  B.  Sieinfilhrec  (1848).  and  W.  Spiegelberg'i 
«'«  Virm-lMHg  eSff  dm  Unfrnnr  dii  Jfamtnt  m-ffrom 
•n_ Egyptian  word  for  'cattle 'J,  ZDMG,  1899,  p.  t-aff.,  are 
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places  where  the  singular  (n\^ii)  occurs,  forty-one  belong 
to  tbe  Book  of  Job,  and  the  rest  (apart  from  the  Kt.  of 
3  K.  17  31)  either  to  poetic  passages  or  to  late  prose.  It 
can  hardly  be  doubled,  accordingly,  that  the  singular 
(a^Vii)  is  only  an  artificial  restoration  based  on  the  plural 
(ofiVd).'  Tbe  plural  serves  sometimes  to  denote  the 
heathen  gods  (Ex-fti  12i!.  2O3  etc.)  or  images  of  gods 
(EX.2D13  etc.),  but  mostly  to  denote  a  single  god  (or 
image  of  a  god — e.g.,  Ex.  32i,  most  proliably  also  Gen. 
SJjoji),  whether  a  heathen  deity  {e.g..  iS.Sj,  of 
Dagon  i  I  K.  1]  s.  even  of  a  female  deitv.— for  Hebrew 
never  had  a  word  for  goddess)  or  tbe  God  of  Ismet.* 
In  numberless  places— especially  with  the  addition  of 
the  article— o-,l''[i3  ('.(.,  like  o  flei.  in  the  NT,  the 
wcll-knoun,  true  God)  is  a  son  of  proper  name  und 
efiuivalenl  for  Yahwt.  The  usage  of  the  language 
gives  no  support  10  the  supposition  that  we  have  in  the 
plural  form  ilohim.  as  applied  to  the  god  of  Israel,  tbe 
remains  of  an  early  polytheism.'  or  at  least  a  combina- 
tion with  the  higher  spiritual  beings  (the  'son  of  God' 
or  '  sons  of  the  gods  '—i.e. ,  according  to  Heb.  usage, 
simply  beings  belonging  to  the  class  of  Elohim.  Gen. 
614  Jobl6  2i  387,  cp  Ps.2ei  89;  [6]).  Rather  must 
we  hold  to  the  explanation  of  the  plural  as  one  of  majesty 
and  rank  (a  variety  of  abstract  plural  expressing  a  com- 
bination of  the  several  characteristics  inherent  in  the 
conception).* 

There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  ety- 
mology, and  therefore  the  proper  signification  of  the 
word  Etiktm  A  verbal  stem  nS|i, 
IIB.  Etymology,  ^f  ^f^,^  ^  ^^^^  mturallj  think 
first  of  all,  is  not  known  in  Hebrew  and  the  Arabic 
'alaha.  ■  10  worship  God,'  Is  obMously  a  demmimtive 
from  the  subsunlive  'ilah.  '  God.'  On  the  other  hand, 
the  derivation  from  the  Arabic  'aliha.  with  medial  1 
(according  to  Arabic  scholars  an  old  Bedouin  word 
meaning  ■  to  be  filled  with  dread,  be  perplexed,'  and  so 
'  anxiotisly  to  seek  refuge'),  seemed  enticing,  'ilah 
(aiSji)  would  thus  mean  in  the  first  place  '  dread.'  then 
the  object  of  the  dread  with  whom  one  neverihelcss 
seeks  refuge.' 


in  the  C 


r  jttelf  to  the  supposed  pi^per  m 


n  Gen.aUs 


(God  ii 


.e  obje«  of  fe 


me). 


other.  Pouibty,  however,  'aiilai  itself,  along  < 
only  a  denominallre  frran  •iHtk,  and  signiiiej  1 
sessed  c^  God '  (cp  ii4ovviifyw,  AauiapBr),  a 

Fleiicher'l 


ixri^v.  Wan%  as  t 
Ed  of  Bm-V*    Ib  this 


'IS^ 


lefliiih 


LtuTally. 


1  According  to  Baelbg.  (.Btttr-  397)  the  poetic  author  of 
Dt.SZii  to  be  regarded  as  the  inventor  oflbe  sing.  R>Sj(. 
"The  UKIorD'rTStl(lS.SSi3)  in  the  senK  of  lupematural 

5ri  J."  iS'S  o'SI^iS'i''??SS 


n  Ei.41 


U?l 


i-"l^  S™mt?tb"rfviii**'if  (iidas'lhe  iver  of  decision, 
m  poiHtTS"*".  In"p»,'!?is  ef  J  iSli,  on*'the  otherhaml, 
he  'h  ate,  like  the  'holy  onet '  of  Ps.  89  e  >  [t  7I.  the  eod'.  of  tbe 
icalhcn.  which,  in  later  po^t-cxitic  tinKa,  fen  to  a  lower  rank 

'  Acconlbg  10  WRS  iRS^,  ttjX  'the  Etohin  of  a  place 
■riginally  meant  all  in  uctnl,  deniieni.  viewed  collectively  as 

<  OnthitpointcpGes.Cnin.i?').  Hi^^and  iji'l.  In  the 
Phoinician inscription!,  toofcpC.  Hoffmann,  Urhtriinigt pMn. 
'nickr.,  .869,  p.  .7J?:),  D^K  tflim)  indicalei  m«l  probably  tbe 
iniveraal  conception  of  divinity,  Sit,  on  the  lomraT,  tbe  in- 
lividual  deity  in  the  idol. 

•  So  especially  the  illuslrioui  Arabitt  yieiicher  (moit  lately 
n  KItha  Sckri/ltn.\  ijiXX  and  after  him  Frani  Del.  (most 
ecenlly  Id  bit  Cttiah,  1BS7,  p.  48,  where  he  eaplaint  a^Si 

•  So  NaM.  zninGV)  ,],^  afterWe"!  trxliidi.  3;6,  n.  j  (rllka 


1 1],,  after  We.  tfx. 
of  God  baa  nuule  1 

33»+ 


.yLlOOglC 


HAUES 

There  is  jusi  as  little  proof,  however,  for  the  view  oF 
Ewald.  and  after  him  Dillmann  {on  Gen.  1 1  :  also  in 
HoHdi.  d.  ATlicha  Tluol.),  that  rtm  means  -to  be 
mighty.'  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  by-form  of  the  stem 
.iSk  ('itt).  (rom  which  Sr  conies. 

Nestle  follows  another  course  (  ThtBl.  SI.  aui  tVtirl.. 
iBBa.  p.  343^),  explaining  Hihlm  as  the  plural,  not 
of  the  laic  artificially  revived  form  iUHik.  but  of  the 


sjng.  «/(5e. 


"S)-' 


N«llesu| 
i«cniwof..i(*),lil..H,b.  ffln5(..™.id. 

«Khim  bill  *1,  nnd'no  olUw"  plural  "for  «l" 
evpUnuion  of  ihupluni  form  would  lhu<»  be 
-'  ■■-  ---J.  «;  (m  belowV    To  Ne«lf'-  ■- 


n^/tiylbeulificial 

NeulciiThuiablE 

.l"*la'h"n"    ThI 


there  i< 
Vindtu 
fUShrm 


uhen 


lona^of 
11  lin  ei- 


There 
planalion 
11«.  EL 


h  iniened  n  {if  we  ien 

■condary  fonmiionj 

hav<  the  hm.  end'ng. 

r,  were  this  hiT»- 

theAnui 

n-aSj.  would  have. 

le,  ID  be  regarded  u  v 

'Ord<  bom 

wed  directly  or  iu. 

cm  the  Hebrew.' 

of  opnion  as  to  the  ex- 

of   el,    'God.'   a 

h  appears  as  a 

divine  name  aiy  limes  (73  in  Ps,.  55  in  Job, 

and  generally  almos 

otily  in  poetical  passages. 

t  in  elevated  prose) 

and  jus 

like  «lohim(&ee 

a)  r 


s  (d-Vk 


t.g..  in  Ex.  15 II.  etc.,  Ps.58i[il  corrected  text)  which 
have  come  to  he  viewed  as  subordinate  divinities,  or 
the  god  of  Israel.  Sometimes  it  occurs  with  the  article 
(yet  also  without  it ;  so  especially  in  Deulero- Isaiah. 
40iB,  etc.).  like  -the  /toklm'  (diJW)  in  the  sense  of 
the  true  God  t,t.g..  Gen.  463),  but  socially  often  with 
some  attribute  or  other,  whether  a  noun  [e.g.,  "Aaj  ^k, 
'hero-god.'  Is,  96)  or  an  adjective  as  iti  'n  Sk.  'the 
living  God,'*  [VSji  V  (see  below,  %  118),  'God  most 
high,'  -s^^K  (see  below,  %  117),  -God  almighty  (?),' or 
with  a  genitive,  as  S(n-3  Vm<  '  the  God  of  Bethel ''(Gen. 
857).  D^ylw,  'the  god  of  antiquity'  (Gen.  21j3),  or 
finally  with  a  noun  in  apposition — i.g..  Gen. 463:    cp 

•ari  we  must  read  thus,  not  njio,  'altar')  that  he 
erected  '  U.  god  of  Israel.'  Very  frequent  is  the 
occurrence  of  r/ (never  nl^  oroflSii)  **  '''^'  "''  second 
member  in  proper  r>ames— *,f . ,  |jn'«.  i^'Vk.  la^,  hfS: 
Situ^p.  etc.  (see  aboi-e,  g  as). 

Against  the  derivation  of  the  substantive  il  (^tt)  from 
Sk  '  to  be  strong,'  with  the  meaning  '  the  strong 


factory,*  objectic 


i  have 


raised.      The 


I  itself  s 


T  dir  Hudhait  (ed.  V 


"3). 


1  ConvcTKly,  Ewald  hid  already  eipliined  S»  ■sabbrevuled 
fram  a^^  (Dvi^H);  Ltkrt  dir  BiUliian  G»ll,%yaff. 
■*  Cp  Nald.  SBA  W.  lasa,  p.  uSo. 

•  Cp  the  dcuiled  lefuution  dC  (his  theory  by  NshL  (.SBAW, 
iKi,  pp.  iia3>:x  uccording  to  whom  both  H  Md  Ud\  were 
alrewfy  in  exjhlence  fide  by  itide  before  the  najlinE  of  (he 
Semitic  wilions.  Cp  al»  EH.  Meyer,  ■  El '  in  RoKber'j  Lti. 
d.  gritck.  H.  rim.  Mflhtl.  iiij.^:  Bielhcen,  loo,  shows 
(B/ltr.^t  mi  in  the  eicurjun,  197^)  tluii  11  ii  al  best  but 

.Semitic  tribes  und  peoplo,  whilst  JI4A  it  quite  waniini;  in  »me 
lani^uaRerL    On  ibe  other  haml.  ii  bai  in  some  cases  become 

ouiaruET.  its  place  being  Ikken  'fyMi'.  It  i>  only  in  personal 
names  that  '.../'  has  eslahllihed  itself  in  all  Semitic  Ian. 
guanes.  either  alons  as  In  Kwe  of  them,  or  alongside  of  i/ilk  ai 

•CpElrvi,  Gen.lBijRVniE.  fri^;  see  Isaac,  1 1. 

•  On  thin  UUEC  of  fl.  perbnpi  Ifae  olde>l,  where  it  otiainally 
denoted  the  local  divinity  (a^erwards  identified  with  Vahwi) 
of  the  «reral  pkqes  of  wonAip.  cp  Stade,  CF/  1  to. 

•  WellhauHn  says (Stiiun,  Si^]:  '  the  Inie  content  of  the 
conccplbn  "  God  "  amonEK  the  Sermtcs  generally  is  thu  of  lord- 


can  be  cited  in  the  way  of  evidence  for  such  a  use  of 
the  substantive  i/  is  the  expression  n'  Wrv:  '  it  is  in 
the  power  of  my  hand  '  (Gen.  31 19  and  elsewhere).  Il 
has  been  urged  too,  especially  by  Lagarde  (.)f (//(■//» n,prB, 
1884,  pp.  g^Xl'  '^^  '*"'  derivation  of  this  p.irticuliir 
name  from  a  neuter  verlial  stem  is  unthinkable  (cp, 
however,  also  [■'?.  'scoffer';  -ijl,  'Demon').  Above 
all  it  is  objected  that  a  participle  or  verbal  noim  from 
^M  (or  S'k)  would  of  necessity  have  an  unchangeable  <^,' 
whereas  forms  like  Elhanftn  (;;i]'7m).  Elim^lek  (r,S3-^) 
and  many  others  would  ai^^  for  the  i  being  simply  a 
prolong.ition  of  an  original  i.  The  last  objection  would 
apply  also  to  Niildeke's'  derivation  from  ^m,  '  to  be  in 
front.'  Dillmann  (on  Gen.1i)  and  I..agarde'  derive 
Sg  from  nStt  (or  ■V«l ;  but  for  the  meaning,  assumed  by 
Dillmann,  '  to  be 


mighty,'  no  authority  can  be  T 
.0  serious  question.     [See  Xai 


(iSSB) '  to  whom  one.has  reo 
need  of  guidance'  (p^rs.  1 


w'iS^dWni^'"''"" 


We  are  no  nearer  a  solution  in  tlie  case  of  the  divine 

name  Shaddai,  ^.     Whilst  it  occurs  six  times'  as  an 

-  attribute  of  Vk,   it  occurs  as  an  inde- 

117.  i.dd.1  |^„j,.,  j|„„^  „.„,  3,  „„„  „, 

which  3t  belong  to  the  poetical  parts  of  Job  (since  here, 
as  is  well  known.  Yahwe  is  avoided  and  its  place  taken 
by  other  names).  According  to  Ex.  83  (I')  il  was  by 
the  name  el  iaddai  (not  YahwJ)  that  God  revealed 
himself  to  the  patriarchs.  It  is  in  i^reemeni  with  this 
that  four  of  the  si«  Genesis  passages  belong  certainly  to 
P  (along  with  the  three  pers0n.1l  names  compounded 
with  Tt),  whilst,  as  6  shens,  iaddai  in  Gen.  43i4  is  a 
Redactor's  interpolation  into  the  text  of  E.  The  only 
pre-exilic  testimony  for  iaddai  is  therefore  Gen.dSaj 
Nu.  244  -6. 

It  is  incorrect  to  appeal  in  support  of  the  common 
explanation  'Almighty'  to  the  Arabic  root  ladJa.  'to 
be  firm,  strong,'  for  the  Hebrew  equivalent  for  this 
would  be  not  ritf  (Sou)  but  -nb  (SDD).  Nor  is 
much  weight  to  be  laid  on  (S's  rendering  saddai  by 
■Almighty'  [vatT aiLpiTaip).  This  occurs  only  In  the 
book  of  Job,  and  there  only  in  15  out  of  31  places, 
whilst  in  the  Pentateuch  iaddai  is  simply  rendered  by  a 
pronoun  [luv.  aov.  4  iiil>%)  or  piisscd  over  altogether.* 
judged  by  its  (unn,  iiaddai  could  only  be  a  derivative 


ship.'  With  this  it  agrees  that  Yahwi  is  also  called  in  Is.  6  s 
anrelHwbere  'the  klnjc.-  and  Ibsl  in  Eihiopac  the  fluralii 

"f'YelNOWeliestiinn>8sS'dKi^d(.ja]^''i"s8™p.''ii88)l'hsl 
Sk  has  jtrgAiJ/r  an  onguially  lon|  vowel.  As  a  nutter  of  fact  the 
punctuation  of  the  MasamTui  Stt'Sa,  etc,  alongside  of  »,-y} 
may  be  founded  on  an  error.  Whether  the  Babylon'ian  Hi, 
'Cod '(but  neural  Ihe  name  of  a  defined  god;  cj 


cited  in 


■Tlhe 


original  sbortneM  of  the  vowel  in  Sm. —  —  —  -, — 

question.    Laiarde  W^frt,  III  /.)  regards  the  Assyrian  fonn 
Sii^'-la-/!—'  Israelite'  at  &uffii.^ent  proof. 

*  SBAW.  iSa..,  p.  760^,  leK  definitely  .8S1,  p.  .175^ 

»  Stmmicla.  2  (rBSoX  101  #:  ;  OrifHMlia.  2  (tBEo),  10^  ; 
Millitiluni;lH.\<H_ff.  lojjf  >3.^2.7/:  «J  (.68.-86);  at 
length  (most  rwenllytin  Ottrt.  ,S»S-  According  10  p.  .57  Ibe 
derivation  of  Sh  from  the  pnfx»ition  7K  was  proposed  ns  long 
agoa.byJo.uJdebPlnce((.6ss). 

*  According  to  Ijiiarde,  it  is  troe,  Sk  was  not  a  n.itive  word 
■mongtl  .he  Arabs  Tdumaans  etc..  but  only  ■  loan-word  from 
the  jews  (cp.  however,  above  n.  3V 

*  Tive  times  in  Gen.  (for  we  must  certainly  read  t^  <,,  for 
I*  n(t  inGen.4Bi;}andinEi,«3. 

■  In  Rielc. lO!.  probably  an  interpolated  verse,  0  retains  the 
fomi  loUoi.    'This,  however,  by  no  means  fumuhes  any  real 


.,L,oogle 


NAMES 

of  the  form  -nif  with  the  suffix  ay.'  But  this  root 
meana  only  '  lay  waale.  destroy. '  and  it  is  surely  incon- 
ceivable thai,  for  example,  in  the  oldest  passage  (Gen. 
iBii),  SI  iaddai  designates  God  as  the  devastator  or 
destroyer.  Moreover,  the  pronunciaiioD  ^ddai  is 
perhaps  purely  nrlifieial.  intended  lo  embody  the  ex- 
planation -^  ('f)—  'what  (or  who)  is  sufficietit.'  It  is 
only  thus  we  can  explain  the  remarkable  rendering 
{i  liiarit:  cp  Itarue^iu  [=:-i]m  Mal.Siaj  of  6  in 
Job21is  31a  40i  Ruihlao/.  of  6"  in  Eiek.1.4  and 
of  Aquila.  Symmachus  and  Theodolion  (also  R,  Ishaki 
on  EJi.  63).  To  derive  the  name  from  a  root  tw  would 
require  the  pronunciation  ^ddAi  (-n^.  the  so-called 
noiruH  opifie:s).  But  there  is  no  such  root  in  Hebrew, 
though  according  lo  Prd.  Delilisch  (Prol.  iSgb)  there 
is  a  rootinrfd  ■  10  be  high  '  in  .Assyrian.*  SeeSHADl 
Like  saddai.  the  title  'ElyOn  (]^-^;|.  '  the  Almigl 
appears  sometimes  in  conttectjon  with  £l  (Gen.  14i 


118.  EljOn. 


h  Vahwe 


5rYahw4(Ps.7ia[„]:in573[0 
7Ss6.  loo,  E15hiin  has  been  substituted  by  a  Redactor, 
as  elsewhere  in  Ps.  42-84  for  Yahw^  :  see  Psalms,  g  7). 
sometimes  standing  alone  (N'u.24t6  Di.  328  Ps.2la[T] 
46s[i]77iitio].  etc. ;  asa  voe.-itive93[9]).  That  when 
il  stands  atone  'elyOn  was  felt  lo  be  a  proper  noun  is  clear 
from  its  never  having  the  article  e\-en  after  prepositions  ; 
cp.t.g.,  PE.78tTls.  I4m  PS.SO14.  With  this  agrees  the 
testimony  of  Philo  Byblius  tEUis.  Pnrf.  evang.  1  lo) 
that  among  the  Ph<Enicians  'EXisCr  was  in  use  as  a 
name  for  God.  This  is  Ihe  simplest  explanation  of  the 
fact  that  in  the  single  early  passage  where  'DyOn 
occurs  (Nu.  24 16)  it  is  put  in  the  mouth  of  a  foreigner, 
whilst  the  employment  of  the  word  as  an  Israelite 
name  for  God  belongs  almost  exclusively  to  post-exilic 


130  (or 

lis.  AdoniO.    ' 


1,  occurring  n 


'34)  ti 


i)  but 

._    ._    , ..e.)  according   to 

MT  Adunii  (-Jill)  but  probably  originnlly  AdSni  (-rt?) 
'  my  lord.'*  Ad6n  (pid)  without  suffix  is  used  only  in 
Ps.  11 4;,  of  God;  and -the  Adon' (ji-^.jlin  Mal.Si.aod. 
in  connection  with  other  divine  names,' in  Ex,  23 17  34  jj 
and  live  times  in  Is.  (Ii4  3i.  etc.). 

Of  other  terms  indicative  of  lordship  Baal  (S^)  '  pro- 
prietor, lord  '  (with  the  article  Spin)  was  also  in  ancient 

lao  Saul     '"""^  "**<'  without  hesitation '--- 


■  proved  by  a  series  of  proper  names 
'  Baal,'  in  the  bestowal  of  which  not  IM  he 
^  So  Bjulhgea  {Bttlr.,  etc.  ^4)  who  ippealii  I 
and  other  piralleli.    He  maintains  that  '^  cnn 


f   Israel      This 


wlSBAW 
3r  (on  the  I 


Aii  Daln 


nlogy  of  -1^)  IP,  'my  k 
Cp  G.  H^i^uuin.  PhiK.  I 
atlon  could  ihen  bd  given  of  '1 
■n.<9j,5Ei.  Bj)!    CpSHADDAi. 


retbcfc 


nud,thiit*. 

supposed  to  be  a  means  of  dut 

form  l')i¥l'iryWd.-;bi.lsi 

p.  335,  ID  be  ■  ruciion  of  the  il  of  rnn',  su 
ihle;  and  by  Ijgarde.  tf^t 
atediolheOld  PalHliniui  [SlKI 
"/rkk)  or  iven  a  plutal  sulKx  at 


(■)1K)  with  Ions  n  (commonly 
inction  fnnn  the  ordinary  proEine 
ippoKd  by  Nolle  ZA  TW,  1896, 


ere  only  the  sine.  '1^  it  found,  and 

e  nam*  had  10  be  diii^ished.    Th* 

in  that  iheuiflixin  'iiK  i*  often,  u  In  ■H«uiii>r, 

quite  meaningless  a  correcled  by  Dalman  by 

thai  DUicide  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  and  eight 


HAMES 

but  Yahwi  was  certainly  thought  of.'     See  Jei 

ISHBAAL.    MEklBAAL.    Beeliada    (forms   retained  in 

Ch.),  but  in   the  earlier  books  deliberately  corrupted 

by  the  substitution  of  £1  or  B6shetb.*     See.  however, 

Mephidosheth, 

The  title  -'Abirof  Jacob'  (ap?;  Tm)  "the  Strong  One 

of  Jacob'  {i.e.,  be  whom  Jacob  roust  acknowledge  and 

141    ahi,     '"'"™'  *"  "**  ^^'°^^  °"^  ■  *P  ^:  '^'''' 
131.  ADIT,    j^  jji,  pg^  ^  ,1,^  3^,^  ^f  Isaiah— f.i. , 

be  whom  Israel  ought  to  treat  as  the  Holy  One),  Gen. 
4Bi4  and  four  other  times  (cp  ls.li4  (mi^;  ■«).  occurs 
only  in  poetical  writing.  Since  no  adjective  dbfr  ("I'm) 
is  known,  it  Is  probable  that  we  should  read  abtlr  (i-aH). 
but  with  the  same  meaning,  '  the  Strong  One  of  Jacob.' 
not  'the  Bull  of  Jacob'  as  by  itself  it  might  mean. 
Isaiah  would  certainly  not  have  employed  the  expression 
had  it  contained  for  him  any  reminiscence  of  steer- 
worship.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  verv  probable  that 
dWr  (Tan)  is  so  wTiitcn  m  order  to  avoid  the  likeness  lo 
aiitr  (t^m)  ■  bull" 

Another  term  itsed  only  in  poetry  as  a  kind  of  divine 

name  is  fiir  (lis).  'Bock.''     It  occurs  attached  to  a  geni- 

live  (Vinlr-  -bx.  a  S.  283  Is.  SH^)  or  with 

131  Book.   ^  jy^,^  ^^_g  ^  oj  32j„  .  j„  ^  J,  ji^  ^  ^ 

heathen  deity),  and  also  alone — f.g.,  in  Dt.  82418— eien 
as  a  vocative,  parallel  with  Yahwi.  Hab.  1  is  (if  the 
text  IS  sound}.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  very  question- 
able whether  in  the  plainly  very  corrupt  text  of  Gen. 
4EI14  C-wv!'  \'ia).  'the  stone  of  Israel'  is  to  be  taken 
(like  '•  -w')  as  a  name  for  God. 

Special  fulness  is  required  in  discussing,  finally,  the 
combination  of  Yahwe  or  Elohlm  with  the  genitive 
sebaotb  (tAkJv)  -hosts,'  from  which 
sprang  a  much  used  name  for  God.* 
The  0rigin.1l  appellative  signification  of  sfbaoth  appears 
still  quite  plainly  in  the  full  formula  ■  Yahw^  the  god  of 
thehosls'(nlii3M  'fhf  m.r,wiihtbearticle),  Hos.l2fi[5] 
Am.  3  13  6  '4 ;  according  to  9  originally  also  85. 
Much  more  common  is  the  form  (niiiax  'TiSa  '')  without 
article,  and  commonest  of  all  '  Yahwi  of  hosts'  (ni«x  '■).* 
Frequently,  100,  Sdonai  is  prefixed  to  this  (probably  in 
most  cases  an  interpolation  to  supply  Ihe  place  of  the 
original  Yahwi,  on  which  cp  above  %  109.  note  4), 
sometimes  also  [\iKn,  'the  lord'  (ls.1a4lS4.  to  which. 


lis.  9«bistiL  ' 


■ding  ic 


.d). 


18a  places  where  the  genitive  sCUdth  occurs, 
no  less  than  346  are  in  the  prophets  (55  in  i  Is.,  81 
in  Jer.),  and  even  Ihe  five  that  occur  in  Kings  are  in 
speeches  of  prophets,  Il  nowhere  appears  in  the 
Pentateuch,"  Josh.,  Judg.,  Eiek.,  Joel,  Obad..  or 
(apart  from  Ps.  24  id  and  15  pl.ices  in  the  and  and  3rd 
Books  of  Ps.ilms  and  3  in  Ch.  taken  from  i  S.)  the 
whole  Hagiographa. 

place-name  (Ha. 


IE  Baal  goveiniTig  I 
ahwtthaii>  meant 
s  In  9  S.I  1 11  we 
>  fp  eipetially  A 


/■^A'l 


*  Cp  Kaulr-ch,  ' 
tmy.X  ry.hr,  'Jol.  .  _. 
Aitm  (1901),  ijff.  (widi  a  ibouugh 
of'i> 

■>  Cp  on  this  abhreriation  Caen.  Gn 
Enunmaiiqally  impn^hle  combinalioii 
(■»0-.TVi«o.'id-n>ii'-)"P^w*lsl"'«< 
ImeM^  |e))  wemuu  evepwfaere  lead '  Va 

Boiks  oT  P^lmi  lwH>n»  redacur  w™f 
but  then  the  oiieinal  Vahwi:  was  in  »me 
Iheieo.  Cp  Psalms.  I  7. 
e  The  theoiv  of  KloMi 


iibbeshelh=Jerubhaal. 
/•WlOes/     The  employ. 
Bdahiur  (-iix.-ni:  Nu.Sn 

^lve!rLe'zuR°  N  AW  Es  In  . ) 


[.  9«.|i954.    For  the 


nch  by  a  redactor  jusi  as  in  jc 
( of  the  lord  of  all  Ihe  eanb,'  lh< 
»d  'ihearkofVabwiorhosij.' 


<C<tc4.  !iK  j6)  is  wonhy  of 
wu  really  removedfrom  ibe 

must  clearly  originally 


vGoogle 


NAMBa 

The  old  dispute  whether  the  title  Yahw*  SebSSth 
designates  Yabwt  as  God  of  tbe  eanbly  (Israelite)  or  of 
the  heavenly  hosts  (angels  or  stars  or  bo(h)  may  be 
decided  in  this  wny— vii.,  that  aebidth  denotes  in  tbe 
first  place  the  earthlj'  hosts,  the  bosis  of  Israel  fighting 
under  the  leadership  of  Yahwi.  Apart  from  this  divine 
name,  seb&olh  in  the  plural  never  means  anything  biil 
armies  of  men,'  and  indeed  almost  alv,-ays  Israelile 
armies,  whether  at  Ihe  Esodus  (Eli.  flrf,  elc, ,  cp  especi- 
ally 74  and  1241)  or  later  (Dl.  2O9,  etc.,  and  so  also 
Ps.  *4id[9]  108..[..)}.  only  in  Jer.  Sig  Ps.  68.3[..] 
heathen  armies.  The  heavenly  host  on  the  other  hand  is 
without  exception  '  designated  by  the  singular  (M3f), 

Tbe  above  iulerprelalion  of  Yahwi  SCbaSih  is  favoured 
moreover  by  i  S,  174S  where  ■  the  God  of  the  ranks  of 
Israel'  is  plainly  intended  as  an  interpretation  of 
Yahwi  S«baoth— an  inierprelalion  not  superfluous  for  a 
Philistine— and  above  all  by  Ihe  fact  that  of  the  11 
occurrences  of  Yahwi  SSbaoth  in  Ihe  book  of  Samuel, 
S  (1S.I3.1  44  aS.6ai8)  are  directly  or  indirectly 
connected  with  the  ark,  and  3  others  (i  S,  15a  17*5 
3  S.5it>)  with  military  transactions.  The  sacred  ark  is, 
according  to  the  earliest  references  (cp  especially  Nu. 
lOjs/  1*44/  Josh.  84/  iS.*3^  and  i,./.  aS.  11 ..). 
the  symbol,  nay  Ihe  pledge,  of  Ihe  presencK  of  Yahwi 
as  the  god  of  war,  (he  proper  leader  of  Israel ;  and  in 
I  S.  4  4  and  especially  3  K.  S  3  the  name  Yohwi  SebSQih 
is  expressly  connected  with  the  sacred  ark.  The  idea 
that  the  appositional  phrase  '  who  is  enthroned  above 
the  cheruUm '  here  designates  Yahwi  as  leader  of  the 
heavenly  hosts,  appears  to  us  to  be  quite  excluded  by 
I  S.  1745  (see  above).  On  the  other  hand  it  cannot  be 
denied  thai  even  in  Ihe  earliest  prophetic  passages  there 
is  hardly  a  trace  to  be  seen  of  this  orginal  meaning. 
Nay.  VK  may  assume  that  Isaiah,  e.g. ,  would  not  have 
used  the  name  so  often,  had  its  connection  with  Ihe 
former  markedly  naturalistic  representation  of  the 
sacred  ark  been  expressly  before  his  mind.  On  the 
contrary,  the  admission  of  the  word  into  the  prophetic 
vocabulary  must  have  been  preceded  by  its  transference 
from  the  earthly  to  the  heavenly  hosts.  At  tbe  same 
time  it  can  never  be  determined  with  certainly  whether 
Bthaiilh  denotes  Ihe  angels'  or  Ihe  stars  or  both.* 
What  is  clear  with  regard  to  prophetic  usage  is  that 
with  Yahw^  SebSoth  is  associated  the  thought  of  super- 
mundane power  and  majesty.  It  is  very  significant  in 
this  connection  that  Yahwt  Sebaath  is  parallel  with 
■  the  holy  (one) '  (lAign)  in  Is.  5 1«,  and  with  '  the  holy 
(one)  of  Israel '  (Vii-d:"  ifVip]  in  v.  74,  whilst  in  Is,  6;  it 
has  'hoty'  (tfinj)  for  its  predicate.  'The  Holy' 
(tfl'y-i).  however,  in  Is.  like'wise  means  exalted  above 
everything  earthly.  The  most  probable  conclusion  is 
that  in  prophetic  usage  Yahwi  SSMQth — agreeably  to 
its  original  meaning — suggested  in  Ihe  first  place  the 
angelic  hosts  of  war.  but  that  finally  the  thought  of  Ihe 
starry  host,  as  the  grandest  proof  of  divine  omnipotence 
and  infinity,  prevailed.  Q  appears  to  attach  a  still 
more  general  meaning  to  Yahwi  S*ba6th,  when  it 
renders  it.  as  it  ofien  does,'  by  '  Ix>rd  of  the  powers 

1  Agiin>Ilhisrie»Bon:h<rtp]aus>bly<ibjcc>s(.fr. /'r.,1896, 
p.  6njf:\  'har  all  the  placta  where  {A^fiih  is  uwd  of  hosu  of 
rnen  belong  to  the  Utcr  or  even  [he  very  latest  Hteraiure,  and 
Ibil.  besidEi,  ^ibHaih  in  P  meaiu  not  fighilne  hosu  boi  the 
muKs  of  the  liraelitiih  people,  whllit  for  ihe  fornier  ihr  •ing. 
(Abl  is  used.  But  we  inlly  k]x>w  no  other  usaEe,  apart  Trom 
Ihe  divine  title,  and  Ibt  angelic  boil  i>  called  in  Josh,  S 14  X 
iK.ttlio  It. 24 II  ^ha  in  tbe  ung.  Cenainly  P  Tegardi  ihe 
masses  of  ihe  people  as  Aghl  ing  hosKfiee  Nu. !). 

a  In  PS.I033II4E3  for' his  hosu'(i'|i3i|X  which  the  Massoni 
thoughi  iKcesuiryon  accouniof  ihe  precefling  imperative  ploral, 
read  '  his  host '  0M3V :  (be  language  knows  no  plural  t3'M3:fX 

J  So  mMt  rtcenit  Boreherl  explidlly  (fl/.  MtjijT)., 
tbe  meaning  ^  lord  of  all  the  Sorca  of  iRe  woriJ '  is  10  be  rfr 
Earded  asihe  original.   [Wellhaiisen  thinks  of  the  ttliMartt  (O'Sh) 
who  were  aiiached  10  diflerent  localities,  but  were  all  mbject 
to  Vih*-t.] 

^  In  t  S-  and  almost  invariably  jn  Is.  (heoce  it  appears  also 


HAUES 

or  forces'  (xtlpiM  rur  iiwd/ug,'!'),'  or  even  by  'Ihe 
Almighty  God'  (i  Bcbt  6  x-orroapdrup) ,  or  'Lord 
Almighty '  {nipiot  s-avrocpdrup).  7  hat  Yahwi  S«badth 
early  came  to  be  felt  to  be  a  single  proper  name. 
is  shown  by  the  invariable  dropping  of  the  article 
(except  in  Hos.  126  [;}  Am.3i)  flif  S;)  and  the  almost 
equally    invariable   dropping   of    the   governing    noun 


The 


e  divin. 


!  NT  is 


effected  by  the  title  di.  •  Father.'    This  1 

to  it  in  the  invocation  of  Ihe  '  Lord's  prayer.'  and  in 
countless  other  passages  in  the  NT.  Just  as  in  the  OT 
Japan  from  the  Iheocratic  king,  Ps.  2j  ;  cp  a  S.  Tm)  it 
is  not  the  individual  Israelite  but  the  whole  people  thai 
is  called  'son  (or  sons) '  of  God  (Ex.4h/  Is.1i  Kos. 
111.  etc.).  so  also  God  is  called  -father'  not  of  the 
individual  Israelites  but  of  Ihe  whole  people.  Moreover, 
Ihe  context  of  such  passages  as  Dt.  326  Is.  64;  [e]  Jer.  3I9 
Mal.l62io  shows  that  in  the  name  'father'  what  is 
chiefly  thought  of  is  tbe  formation  of  Ihe  nation — i.e., 
its  elevation  to  its  historical  posilion.  Only  in  Is.  A3 16 
is  there  at  the  same  time  an  allusicm  to  the  redemptive 
acts  of  Yahwi.  to  his  fatherly  care  for  his  people,  whilst 
in  Jer.  34 19  'father'  is  used  as  a  soit  of  name  of 
endearment.  The  only  reference  to  an  individual 
relation  is  to  be  found  in  3  S.  7  u  (see  above  ;  and  cp  Ps. 
89»7[»«].  likewise  with  reference  lo  the  theocratic  king). 
The  thought  of  Ihe  inexhaustiUe  fatherly  compassion 
which  is  the  significant  idea  in  Ihe  name  father  in  ihe 
NT  appears  in  the  OTonly  in  Ps.  686  [5)  and  lOSi],  and 
in  both  places  merely  by  way  o'   '    " 


ce(8re< 


lU.  BlbUognvliy.  ; 


r.-For  the  Hebrew  text 
Fnnkfon  *.  M.  1876,  ii 


andfforposl-bibl ,_    ,,_ _ 

For  Ihe  Gnek  vtniont  and  Greek  Hpocrn|l>a  Hatch  and  fiedpath'i 
CnHctfd.  Is  Sefl.  (Supplement) ;  for  the  EV  Strong's  £j-*awrhw 

ii.  Teit.—Tti.a  important  pan  of  tbe  subject  has  never  been 
syslemalically  IrealeJ,  and  as  a  rale  is  neelecfed  or  indiSerently 
handled  in  commentariea ;  il  receives  much  alienl  ion  in  many  of 

■  he  in^iii^iul  snu-U<  in  lhi<  urnrlr  ■  nee  also  LisK  xnd  Nnln  in 


///'jV,pp.»77-3i3,ai 
SmE»d,  Die  Listen 

2^7-|l>ltias..5S. 

iiL  InlfrprttoHtm  and  utage, — Laearde,  Ci  (inclbdinr 
}mmt'iLiirrtnlerfr,latimiiS,i7:n^inumy.ii.Ha\a,0iu- 
mazltcum  Sarrmm  (I.  looo  pp.  ;  TDInaeen  rjoS) :  Nestle,  Eir. 
(i8;6> :  Gny.Slm/iei  ii  Hebr.  Pni^NiHiiei(\i-^) :  Kerber,  Die 
rrifrientetttMcki^kr  BtJietttunr  der  ke6.  Eirtiutameit  (1C07X 
For  later  Jewish  names,  see  Zuni,  JVann  Jtr /uden  (i?!?) 
npnnled  in  CitammttU  Sckriften,%\«t  and  11.  P.  Chajo, 

of  details,  die  reader  may  consult  the  sef 
the  present  work,  not  neeleciinB  therefei 

of  Kestle  and  Cray.     Here  it  nuy  suffice  lo  meniion  one  or  iwo 
■■         '    s  in  periodicals  (chieflj'/C^, 


tri  *.  Nik.  (1B81):  Marmun, 
le  preHxea  ifl'  and  r  sea  Bonk, 


;.  Chajes, 


JRAS,IBl 


llie  first  lime  ■bsoluiely  as  a  proper  name  (/.r.  ignoniif  iu 
dependence  as  properly  a  senjiive)  in  ihe  Siln-I  (1  304).  In  the 
sa<a1)ed  Ophiie  GnoHs,  Sabaolh  IS  one  of  the  eminaiions  from 
the  world  fashionei,  Jaldabaoih. 

what  sense  is  diiubtful,  but  perhaps  looking  back  in  tEe  mfmA 


survey  both  of  the  1 


crial  at  our  disposal  for  solvins  the 

hMw  mainly  ihnHKh  the  co-operalioa 

of  Iba  cntiol  sdiooT.     Ihe 

'     "liclsm 

ill  the 


ss  been  the  backwardr. 

isioHs),  which  has  inevitably  afle 
BrinR  on  names.    The  thorough 


deductions  for  possible  errors.  Justify  Ibe  editors  in  cbJiniDg 
thai  here,  as  elsewhere,  the>'  have  been  able  10  carrr  ihe  subject 
at  any  rale  'a  little  beyond  the  pcnni  bitbcrto  rcacSedin  pnnt' 
(PreficelovoLL,  p.  ii).-Ed.I 
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Mithesubjecic-W.  R.  Siriih  in //'*./.Bj5.ioo  und  Jacobs, 
Sintia  im  Ulil.  Arch.  (1394)  clups.  4S  (Aninul  and  Plan! 
N»ma>;  NolJelii  in  ZDM<;  1666,  pi>.  nS-lji;  t8!8.  pp- 470- 
n.'DcsNaini  IbtouhomaixKOfi^n,  inX£^r 

■V   {n    /A/.     rOn.     nil     ia    iT      .^.-,'...  ■    .», .      hn 


fiM.J»»^rowin/a,/.  .gWiPP-ie^. 'oi-"7;  '90J,  ™.  Bi-ic.5 
n  oompoutids  with  boikttk,  'yak,  and  ihv  nimc  5junucl>; 
onuiKl  ^//T*,  and  Dii  SBJ-arailiclm  AllirlkSmirUigal 
IH-17  {an  AmmiJ !  Grayj  OiiicismH  o(  HomiMl'j  AHTm  Exf. 
1897a,  IT3-I9I1  Specially  mpmiant  Tor  the  siibjeci  <^  place' 
naniBBFc  Slade'g  onkk  inZ-^rfCiBSj,  pp.  i7;-iS5.and  von 
Gall,  atlhnaliliidu  tCi/MHItm  litM.  Furlhei,  for  the  com- 
paruon  dT  HelHew  wiih  oilker  Semiiic  nams  Ihc  follawine  »i11 
Le  round  specially  valuahlc ;  l.idziiarskit //aiv^^veA  1/.  Nordtem, 
Etigrafkik\i\xBt*ct\nCIS;  VtlfPnl;  Hammer- PurgMalt, 
Ut6ird.N!,mcad.A,ai.r,-)ic.Ar.Htid.  g.  b.  o. 

iv.  Tli«lil«raluKonlheiunKSofGod»eiiibarnusinglylirge. 
On  .he  name  Vahwi  may  be  mei.iioned  WRS  Profk.  (i8K!», 
pp.  i8;^i  WeLlh.  IJGi^,  is;  Dr.  'Recenl  TheoiiBi  ™.  ih. 
OriginandN»urearilieTeiTagran>malon,.!fmf.&'«.. 
\>ABan,l>trCiltttiHimiAiltHaiuiidt,  ■  -  -  -- 
■Dieronnellnnet.  W«hKlh«i«bunE  < 
mml  Jahu,'  Z>l  Tim  r,^ff. ;,  La,.  /*m 

" ^r"/,i874;0'-..i879;Wl<'rt.,i»L, 

iiL^iwi.  1(1876),  |».i8t-ij4;KiuiMn,CMfA/.(tM4).l3f« 
c ,).  yjit^y, '  - -   ■ —  ■  — 


Dalqian,  DtrCilltiuiimiAilaiiaiumduiiitGttck.,  iBtoJ  Kanig. 
""--■— "----'■ — dtfbeidenWBnet  Uhvi 

...,. J,., ,~^.  .  ^Iltrinmtuilr  "'''-"■ 

Hi'traitymi.iijtiOr..  liia;  Ulrrt.,\tta;  BaudHsin, 
-       "  '         ■'■t>B7*^Pp.i8iiS4;Ku™    -   ■  •- 

_, _ ce);  UAafUiitrrnttk. mb 

'JahveZebuth'{tablei  >ho»ing  where  Ihi 


^ET, 


1901-  llluiiruive:  lit\.,Par. 
i3^:WL,C/lj6^;  Hommel, 
p.  43 ;  Sayce.  ii.  1898.  p.  519 : 

"(iSSj),  t7^ff.:}»'><.mm.ZA 
SuJe,  '  Die  Ennteh.  de»  V. 
divine  name)  El.  Elonh,  and 


jf.  ihre  retitraiugisck.  C 
(18B1);  Pinche«,>.yfl^  1, ,..,., 
AHT  m\  and  Eif.T,  i9«, 
"■■■■—-     "    '  VdlSirtink.,  • 
^  ..........  .    - 

EiohiiD.'EJyoD 

T.N.  (SS  1-86);  <!.B.0.(S3  87-106,  ii5,i..iii.): 
E.  K.  (§§  I07.ia4) ;  T.  K.  c.(  9  135,  iv.). 

NAITEA,  RV  Huwa  (n&nm&  [AV];  Syr.  ,^), 
the  Gnecised  form  of  Nanfl,  or  Nanai.  a  goddess 
worshipped  id  Elyrnais  or  Elam.  in  whose  temple, 
according  to  3  Mace.  1  ij,  Antlochus  Epiphanes  was 
'  by  ihe  deceit  of  Nanea's  priests'  (see  MACCABEE.<t,  slain 
Sbco.'jd,  §  7,  col.  3876).  In  I  Mace.  81-4.  indeed, 
a  diflerenl  slorj  is  told,  aijd  the  nnme  of  the  deity  whose 
temple  Aniiochus  sought  to  plunder  is  nol  given, 
Polybius  (31  uf  and,  following  him,  Josephus  (Ah/. 
xii,  9i)  give  it  as  Aneniis ;  Appian  iS/r.  66)  as 
Aphrodite.  Nanjl,  however,  y.'oa  a.  primeval  BabyloniaD 
goddess— Ihe  only  one  of  the  great  Sumerian  (non- 
Semitic)  goddesses  who  still  retained  her  rank  as  ■  lady 
of  the  temple  E-anna'  in  her  city  of  LVult  (Etech). 
Kudur-nanhundi,  king  of  Elam,  rol>bed  E-anna  of  its 
lady's  image  (about  12B0  B.C.),  and  11  remained  at 
Susa  till  ASuH-BANi-PAL  (?.!■.)  recovered  it.  This 
accounts  for  the  permanence  of  the  culius  of  Nand.  in 
Elam.  The  Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  however,  did 
not  forget  the  goddess.  TigLith-pileser  III.  sacrificed 
to  her  under  the  title  of  ■  lady  of  Babylon,"  after  a. 
victorious  campaign  against  Babylonia  (Arflii.67). 
Originally  distinct  from  Htnr  (Del.  Par.  aaa),  she  came 
to  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  litar  (cp  EkECH),  so  that 
an  idenli6caiion  with  Artemis  and  Aphrodile  lay  close 
at  hand.     See  Elvmals.  Pkh.sepolis. 

Two  more  referenm  to  Nona  have  been  luppoied  in  the  OT. 
Lagarde  introduced  her  name  by  n  very  arbitrary  emendation  into 
ll.  tUI  II  (lee  FOBTUNE  AND  DuTrNv),  uu]  miny  have  regarded 
tht<d>KuiE  title  B'Tl  ITOt,  'thedelwhtofwonien.'asbelangintl 
!□  NanS  (againu  which  Me  Betail,  Damitl,  106). 

For  liieraiur*,cp  £■<)/■*,«/,  and  sdd  Ma.pero,  Oaws  «/ 
C/B.eSs-eT*;  Ja.iirow,*e/.iBa/..,4u.Si,  85,106.      T.  K.  C. 

HAOU,  better  Ho«mi  ('D)?].  ■  my  sweetness,'  %  79, 
tii-';  NuieweiN  [R].  noemm,  and  a  in  2*3  17 
NoewMei.  NOO««ei[N]  [a],  noomi  (L]),  wife  of 
Klinii-lech  of  Bethlehem,  and  tnother-m-law  of  Ruth 
(Ruthl.^).     See  RUTH. 

HAPHATH-DOa  (TKI  nD)),  iK.4..  RV=«,  RV 
■heights  of  Dor'  [f.v.]. 

NAPHI8H,  in  I  Ch.  5  i»,  AV  Nf.phish  (r'EU),  a  son  of 
ISKMAEi,(^,...),Gen.25.jiCh.l,.6i9(N*<t.ec[BAEl, 
■«e  [O].  ■,j)eic  [LJ;  in  5i9  NA<j>eicAianoN  [H]. 

N&<t>li:(>,iU)N    [AL]).      The   name   may  mean    'wide- 
spread' (cp  Aram.  oBl.  Ass.  nnpiiu) ;  11  may  also  lie  a 
dislonion  of  ri'Bl,  a  collateral  form  otn-M  (  =Nebaioth) 
333" 


NAPHTAIiI 

presupposed  by  the  Assyrian  form  Napiati  (Schr,  JCGJ' 
104).     Cp  Nephisim.  t.  k.  c. 

NAPmSI  (Na4>[€]ic[E]i  [BA]),  iEsd.e3<  =  Eim 
250,  Nephisim. 

HAPHOTH  DOB  (lil  rtO)).  Josh.  11a  RV«w.  RV 
■  heights  of  DOH ■  (f.v.).     Cp  §  a  below, 

HAFBTALIC?!;!^,!?:  NEit>8&A{e]i [BMADFQL], 
■M  [BNAZJFrL:  in  Is.B.  (8.j)  Aq.  Sm.  TTi.].  -em 
1  nrtrin  [R'inPs-8nfi8)!i8.  .(^[E,Gen.30g]:  m 
i.  ungiB.  .j.|^j  J  j^y  Nephthali,  and  in  Mi.  <  .,  AV. 


Nw 


northern  Dan.  Why  11  was  grouped  w 
clear  (cp  BlLHAH).  IF  the  genealogical  scheme  that  has 
reached  us  is  on  the  whole  an  artificial  device  of  compara- 
tively late  times,'  the  fact  that  Xaphialites  and  Daniles 
were  together  in  the  N.  would  suffice  .is  a  reason  for  mak- 
ing them  brothers.  Indeed  there  need  not  always  have 
been  a  positive  reason  for  such  combinations.  When  a 
company  of  about  a  doien  has  to  be  broken  up  into  four 
groups,  even  enemies  may  find  themselves  side  by  side  : 
every  one  has  to  be  put  somewhere.  No  Naphlalile 
iradilitMis  on  the  subject  have  been  preserved.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  general  geneali^ical  system  is  in  its  main 
points  ancient,  Naphtali's  being  a  Bllhile  clan  may  be 
historically  significani.  Its  brother  Dan  came  from  the 
SW.  of  the  Ephraim  highlands.  Is  it  possible  that  Naph- 
tali  did  so  too?  The  possibility  has  been  suggested 
(Bilhah).  Indeed  Steuernagel  thinks  he  can  point  to 
data  that  give  it  a  certain  {dausitMlily.  The  Napbtalile 
clan-names  give  no  help  :  only  one  of  them  recurs  any- 
where—vii.  Guni,  which  is  also  in  the  list  of  clans  of 
Cad,  and  Gad  is  Zilpile.  not  Bilhite  (see  Zilfak).  It 
is  noteworthy,  however,  that  in  the  fragment  treating  of 
Dan  in  Judg.  1  {v.  34/ )  the  towns  mentioned  ere  Aijaloo 
and  Shaalbim,  in  the  SW.  of  'Joseph.'  If,  then, 
Naphtali  was  once  settled  along  with  Dan  io  its  soutbera 
seat  we  should  expect  10  be  told  of  Canaanite  cities  in 
the  same  district  that  Naphtali  was  nol  able  to  occupy. 
Now  the  towns  mentioned  thus  in  v.  33  are  Beth-shemesh 
and  Beth-anath.  It  has  of  course  been  usual  10  assume 
that  these  must  be  in  Galilee  :  but  no  Beth-shenusb  has 
been  identified  there.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
well-known  Beth-shemesh  a  m,  from  the  Danite  city 
Zorah  (see  BeTH-SHEUESH,  i).  The  case  for  Belh- 
aimth  is  nol  so  good  ;  but  it  is  itot  unplausible.  Belh- 
anolh  is  mentioned  in  Josh.  15m  as  a  city  of  Judah  (see, 
however,  Bbth-ANOTh),  and  there  is  Anatboih  in 
Benjamin,  To  point  to  the  fact  that  Shamgar  who 
'smote of  the  Philistines 600  men,'  like  the  great  Danite 
hero,  is  called  ben  Analh  seems  precarious.  No  doubt 
the  lateness  of  the  insertion  of  Judg.  331,  as  Steuernagel 
observes,  does  not  preclude  there  being  an  old  story 
behind  it ;  but  the  matter  is  probably  loo  obscure  to 
serve  as  evidence.  Further  it  has  to  be  rememliered  that 
Egyptian  lists  seem  to  mention  not  only  a  somhem  but 
also  a  nolhern  Beth-anath.  and  that  a  Belh-shemesh  is 
said  to  have  been  a  border  city  of  Issachar.  If  Dan 
and  Naphtali  ever  were  settled  together  on  the  SW.  of 
Ephraim,  and  if  ibey  grew  out  of  the  partition  of  a  Bilhah 
tribe,  there  should  be  some  traces  of  the  presence  of  a 
Bilhah  tribe.  Now  as  a  mailer  of  fact  there  is  a 
Benjnmile  clan  called  Bilhan  (cp  Brnjahin,  f  3), 
which  might  be  explained  as  reptesenling  a  remnant 
left  behind  when  the  rest  of  the  Bilhah  tribe  migrated 
northwards.  In  the  same  neighbourhood  a  certain  land- 
mark bore  the  name  of  Bohnn  the  son  of  Reuben,  who 
was  said  to  have  usurped  Bilhah  and  would  in  all  likeli- 
hood be  said  to  have  had  a  son  of  her.  When  we 
remember  the  story  of  David  it  will  seem  natural  that 
It  should  be  said  that  Reuben  had  to  bear  a  curse  (Gen. 
49)/.).  and  the  son  was  lumed  to  stone  (so  Steuernagel). 
The  BeoRmphywouldsuii(5eeEi>tH  (Tower  1,  Reuben). 
Another  support  for  the  Iheory  that  Naphtali  once 

1  See  ihe  inttmciive  diicu"ion  of  Bcrnh.  Luther  in  ZATIf 
21  11  [ilioij.     Cp  now  alio  WincHei,  XA  Jl'l  ,13.  1,,. 
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lived  farther  S.  is  found  by  Sieuemagel,  wiih  some 
difBdence,  in  Dt,  33i3.  On  this  theory  DSr6m  (omf 
can  betaken  in  its  usual  Talmud ic  sense  of  theSh£phf1a 
(see  South)  :  the  words  express  the  hope  (hat  Naphlali 
may  yet  recover  its  old  seat  by  the  sea  and  in  the 
Daroma.  Outside  of  Dt.  33,  however,  Darom  occurs 
only  in  Eieli.,  Job,  and  Eccles.  Sieuemagel,  indeed, 
argues  (hat  it  is  nevertheless  probably  an  oid  word,  for 
the  DirOmS  would  not  have  been  called  'south '  by  Jews  : 
but  oni  may  have  been  as  lar  from  meaning  '  south ' 
as  Negeb.  This  argument  hardly  strengthens  (he  case. 
On  (he  other  hand  (here  is  no(hing  posidve  against  the 
theory.      It  is  pari  of  a  wider  question  (see  Tkibe). 

How  the  name  Naphtali  was  popularly  explained  is 
not  quite  clear.  Some  one  strove  :  but  who?  and  with 
3.  Name,  w""""'  a"<"'ow?  Apparently,  not  Jacob, 
although  (he  doubtful  expression  '  god's 
wrestlings,'  if  that  be  the  meaning,  might  very  well 
refer  to  such  a  story  as  that  in  Gen.  32.'  in  the  present 
text  the  speaker  is  Rachel,  and  it  is  the  rule  in  the  case 
of  Jacob's  sons  that  the  name  is  given  by  the  mother. 
If  'wrestle'  be  the  meaning  of  the  hapax  legonienon 
0-SiBB),^  Rachel  wrestled  with  her  sister  (308)  and  came 
out  best.  Was  Reuben  then  in  E  Leah's  only  son  at 
this  lime  and  so  Rachel's  obtaining  a  second  (Naphtali. 
Dan  being  the  tirsi)  constituted  a  victory  (so  Gunkel)? 
That  would  explain  how  it  was  Reuben  that  found  the 
dadalm:  he  was  at  the  lime  Jacob's  only  son.  If,  as 
elsewhere,  the  verb  means  to  act  in  a  wily  manner,  per- 
haps Tat.  lit.  Pair.,  NaphI,,  §  i,  correctly  paraphrases 
E's  meaning  'because  Rachel  acted  with  guile  and 
substituted  Bilba  for  herself.'  Similar  is  the  explanation 
ofjosephus  (Ant.  L  ID7,  S  30s)  'as  If  "got  by  strala- 
K*™"  ('  Ityixaryfrit.  var.  lect.  oft.,  (iv-).  because  of  the 
Einttagem  used  against  the  fruitfulness  of  the  sister '  (!t4 
tA  diTirexvdirwr^w  rpit  rip-  tOrttriop  TTft  HiXifi^i), 

The  meaning  of  the  naiTK  Naphtali  is  not  known. 
If  there  was  really  a  tribe  Bilbah.  which  broke  up  into 
two  portions  after  leaving  its  southern  seat,  the  part 
called  Dan  may  have  come  10  bear  the  name  of  the 
deiiy  whose  cult  was  seated  where  it  finally  settled.* 
The  Bilhiieswho  came  to  be  known  as  Naphtalites* 
may  similarly  have  taken  their  name  from  some  later 
seat.  They  may.  for  example,  as  it  has  been  con- 
jectured that  the  Asheriles  did  (ASHER,  %  3),  have 
halted  for  a  lime  near  the  plain  of  Meglddo.  There 
is  in  that  neighbourhood  a  place-name  Naphalb  or 
Naphoth-dor  (the  vocalisation  is  uncertain)  which  is 
usually  supposed  to  mean  'eminence.'  May  Naphtali 
be  a  derivative  of  Naphl  as  Karmel  seems  to  be  of 
Karm?  Na[riitall  would  then  mean  the  people  of  the 
Napbtal,  Land  {DeGidi.  Oct.  1871,  '  De  wording  van 
Staat  en  godsdienst  in  hel  oude  Israel,'  10,  n. )  thought 
so,  and  (independently  ?)  Wright  (  Was  Israel  in  Egypt  T 
331).  It  would  be  rash  to  assert  that  the  difficulties' 
are  insuperable.  Where  to  locate  the  Naphath, 
Napholh  of  Joshua,  is  uncertain.  It  is  usually  supposed 
to  be  the  hilly  country  just  under  Carmet.  If.  how- 
ever, the  suggestion  of  Dlllmann  as  to  the  original  con- 
Btruclion  of  Josh.  17  ii  be  accepted  (see  Asher,  %  3) 
we  must  look  in  Issachar.      May  the  Dor  referred  lo  be 
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not  that  on  the  coast  but  some  other— that  which  gave 
its  name  10  a  well  ?  (see,  however,  Endob  ')  or  lo  the 
hot  springs  at  el-Hammeh7:  Haumath  [q.r..  i.] 
seems  to  have  been  called  more  fully  Hammoih-dor 
(Josh.  21 3.).  On  the  other  hand  there  may  have  been 
Napholh  in  more  districts  than  one,  as  there  are  more 
than  one  Carmel.  The  country  to  the  W.  and  N.  of 
the  lake  of  Galilee  mighl  11-ell  be  called  hill  countr}-. 
There  is  in  fact  a  passage  (Josh.  20j)  where  the  mountain 
land  of  W.  Palestine  is  expressly  divided  into  three 
sections;  Mt.  Judah  in  the  S..  Ml.  Ephraim  in  the 
centre,  and  Ml.  Naphtali  in  the  N.  (cp  EfHRAlM,  %  3). 
Mt.  Naphtali  well  deserved  the  name. 

Tradition  assigned  Naphtali  stirring  deeds  in  the  early 
times.  In  conjunction  with  Zebulun,  Naphlali  hod 
■  B-i^.^.  foughlagreat  fightandcomeoffvictorbus 
8.  HlWory.    jj^jg  ^)       Another  story  told  of  a  great 

of  Meglddo  had  taken  pari  (Judg.6).  Trained  to 
daring  In  the  eihilnrating  atmosphere  of  the  open 
heights,  Naphlali  joined  Zebulun  in  reckless  deeds  ol 
valour  (Judg.  SiS).  Indeed  Naphtali  perhaps  cinimed 
lo  have  had  the  honour  of  providing  the  leader  iiho  led 
to  victory  (4  6).  To  gel  beneath  these  legends,  how- 
ever, down  to  the  rock  of  actual  facts  almost  seems  to 
become  more  difhcult  the  more  Ibe  question  is  studied. 
See  JABIN,  SlSEHA,  Mehom,  Tabob,  Keuesh,  etc. 

How  NaphtaU  fared  In  the  age  when  the  Pharaohs 
were  founding  iheir  Asiatic  '  empire '  we  can  only  guess 
(col.  3546,  nos.  16.  3a,  34.  Ill),  The  Amama  letters 
may  yield  us  in  time  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  course  of 
events  about  1400  b-c.  Letter  146  (rev.  la),  complain- 
ing that '  all  the  cities  of  ,  .  ,  the  king ' '  in  the  land  of 
Kadei'  have  been  made  over  to  the  (Jablri  may  refer  lo 
Kedesh  on  the  Oronles  (so  now  Wi.  XA  7W,  199) ;  but 
Abimilkl,  governor  of  Tyre,  complains  of  Ihe  relations  of 
Haior  or  its  king  with  the  Habiri  (lS4jo-43l.  See  also 
Janoah,  s.  Later  came  the  conquests  of  Sety  in  this 
district,  which  led  to  its  subjugation  by  Rameses  II. 
At  ihat  time  not  Naphtali  but  Asher  was  the  general 
name.  According  to  Sieuemagel  the  Bilbah  tribe 
entered  Palestine  in  the  van  of  the  Jacob  or  Joseph 
iribc.  after  the  Leab-I^ablri  had  settled  in  Mt.  Ephraim 
and  southwards.  According  to  this  theory  the  events 
in  the  hill  country  of  Galilee  during  the  Amama  period 
concerned  people  who  could  in  no  sense  be  called 
Israelite  ;  the  Habiri  there  may  have  been  Aramaean. 

How  far  David  really  succeeded  in  welding  the  high- 
lands N.  of  the  great  plain  into  bis  kingdom  is  not 
clear.  It  is  noticeable  that  there  the  prefectures  in  the 
list  in  I  K.  4  coincided  with  tribal  divisions.'  How 
rich  a  province  Naphlali  was  considered  appears  in  tba 
statement  Ihat  its  prefect  was  a  son-in-law  of  Solomon 
(Ahiuaaz,  Ahilud,  Basematk  [but  see  Salma]). 
Wherever  the  cities  said  to  have  been  ceded  to  Tyre 
(Cabul)  lay  (Galilee,  %  a)  Naphtali  must  in  the  early 
monarchy  have  deeply  fell  the  proximity  of  Phoenicia 
(cp  Wi.  XAT^K  139).  When  the  crown  passed  to  Issa- 
CKAK  (3  4).  however.  Bir'idri  (Benhai>ad.  i)  adopted 
an  aggressive  pxilicy  (i  K.  IS™:  Dan,  Ijon,  Abel-beth- 
maacah,  all  the  land  ol  Naphtali).  which  eventually 
succeeded.  Tibni,  If  Naphtaliie'  (Ephraim,  % $,  cat 
1314,  n.  3),  may  have  been  an  earlier  representative  of 
Ihe  later  pro-Arainiean  parly,  opposed  lo  Omri  (see, 
ever,  KA  7"'*,  347).  In  any  case,  being  contiguous  with 
Araina^n  territory.  Naphlali  was  already  largely  Aram- 
aised  when  Assyria  at  lasi  fomially  absorbed  Itamascus 
(73a).  When  precisely  Naphtali's  turn  came  cannot  be 
made  out  from  the  mutilated  inscriptions  of  Tiglalh- 
pileser  HI,  (Ann.  150,  309,  aaS  :  3  R10,n.  3,6'8, 15-19). 
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3IC.IS39  (ijon,  Abel-beih-maacalt,  Janoab,  Kadesb. 
Hazot,  Gilead  [?],  Cnlllec  [?].  all  tbe  land  of  NapbtaU) 
may  refer  to  iu  deiinUive  annexalion.'  PossiUj'  ihe 
tnutilaWd  slab  3  R  10,  no.  a.  once  mertioned  Ibis  :'  Ihe 
wide-reaching  [Naphtajli*  in  its  whole  extent  I  made  over 
to  tbe  territory  of  Assyria.''  Josiiib  may  have  dreamed 
«f  recovering  it  for  a  glorified  'Davidic'  kingdom 
(Josjah)  ;  but  that  was  reserved  for  more  foriunate 
hands  (see  Maccabees,  %  4.  Galilee.  %  3).  Tobit  is 
■aid  to  have  been  of  Naphthalile  descent  {see  ToBIt). 

In  DtS4j.  a(inle?)*  WTiter  calLs  Ihe  whole  country 
N.  of  '  Ihe  land  ot  Ephraim  and  Manasseh '  •  all  Naph- 
4.  Banndmrv  ato.  '^'' '     "^  Naphtali  is  really  a  geo- 

^^  "'  ^^  graphical  term  Iheiisagemayperhaps 
not  be  late.  In  i  K.  1Sk>  '  all  the  land  of  Naphtali  ■ 
(•Ben'-hadad)  seems  to  have  practically  [he  same 
meaning  ;  so  in  a  K.  ISaj  (Tiglath-pileser  HI. ),  especi- 
ally if  JANOAH  is  really  YSnOh. 

The  description  of  the  Naphtali  territory  in  Josh. 
193]^  is  clearer  than  usual;  but  unfortunately  the  places 
named  can  seldom  be  idenlified. 

The  detcripliDn  may  bcKinBl  the  NW.  comer  and  ctoM  to  ths 
Jordan  (SM  Hki.k™.  Bk?a»n*>mm,  Adami.nekf.i-,  Iabhebl, 
-    '  -     ""- n  border  ' -■  --  ■--  -■--- 


I,  Lakkuh).    The  «Men>  b< 
Ibe  Jordan  and  lu  lsl:e;^    Thi 


nilherr 


The  SW.  lii 
border  (sfler  Zehulun,  of  couiree)  is  Asher  (on  Ihe  text  lee  JuoAM 

AT  JofiDAN). 

Naphtah  was  thus  roughly  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
mountainous  country  reaching  along  the  W.°  of  the 
lake  of  Galilee  and  the  Jordan  from  Ihe  Issacbar  low- 
lands indefinitely  northwards  into  Aramaic  or  Phcenicinn 
lerrilory.  See  Taktim  Hodshi.  Naphtali  is  not  said 
to  have  marched  with  Dan,  though  it  extended  along 
tbe  Jordan  valley.  There  can  hardly  have  been  a  tribe 
Dan  of  any  consequence  in  ihe  N,  (it  is  ignored  by  P). 
Note  tbe  discrepancy  as  lo  Ihe  moiber  of  Huram-abi. 
I  K.  7 14  makes  her  a  Napblaliie  (see  Dan,  §  8.  n.  3 : 
Hiram,  a,  n.  i)  like  Ahira  W.v.)  of  Nu.  Its.  etc 

Divided  into  upper  (northern)  and  lower  (soulbem) 
halves  by  the  remarkable  mountain  wall  thai  overhangs 
tbe  plain  of  er-Kfimeh.  Naphtali  contains  some  of  tbe 
linesl  country  in  Palestine,  well  watered,  fertile,  salubri- 
ous, well  peopled  (see  Galilee,  g  4).  The  fruiifuhiess 
of  this  land  was  proverbial :  it  supplies  Ihe  matter  for 
Ihe  sayings  about  Naphtali  in  the  '  Blessings '  of  Jacob 
and  Moses — whatever  be  Ihe  true  leil.*  On  ihe  intimate 
connection  with  the  outer  world  secured  for  il  by  its 
roads,  see  GASmith  (//C  435^}  and  cp  TRADE. 

Of  the  nineteen  •  fenced  cities '  promised  in  Josh.  I93B 
:  liberal  reckoning  finds  only  sixteen. 
■   Very   rotighly,   the   enumeration    seems  lo 
proceed  norlbwardi, 

Hammath  <prDb.=^Hunmoth-<lor  IJosh.  SI  39)  -  HAKiron 
■  Ch.<Ml6ll)  and  Kedesh  have  been  idenligefl  wilh  »nie 
uiurance  in  the  S.  ai>d  the  N.  Hazok  may  be  Tell  Khureibah  : 
and  Iroh.  VaMm  near  Ha»r.  For  other  leu  conRdent  idtnli- 
Ikationi  tee  Ediei,  Eh-haior,  Migdal-el.  Chihnehetk  i> 
an  iniensiina  name  applied  alao  10  a  district  of  Naphlali. 
ZlDDlH  and  Zat  (perhaps  also  Hokh)  are  pii^ably  corrupl. 
For  Ihe  other  lovni  see  Ihe  special  articles  (Rakkoth,Ai>auah, 


Sl|S>3l<caMl.4is)f(nindedanihi>pa 
10  the  prophecy  Is.fla-7I1.6I. 

1  So  fint  Honnel,  GB/t  iSs.  n.  i. 

»  The  ptecedinc  line,  according  10  Ri 
XXV.),i.:(n]l.te(d.y)Ga.i|..laV  .  . 
tbe  IerritDry(£itAtf)  of  Israel  (£/( //■M'^.ai. 

4  See  Mana9.<eh  (I  a,  il  =\ 

»  Joiephu!,  howeirer,  says   that   U   reached   E.  as  far  as 

" ■-'  V,  1,1.186).    Was  he  misled  by  I K.  1.1  JO? 

r.  ..  ... „  ,  ,  ,  jj,  ^^,   .^ 
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.n  Gen.4Bai,  Ball  (SBOT,  Vliijf.  (lEflsD 
TBB  'W  mnj.T  mW  mp,  "  Naphtali  is  a  spreading  vii 
yTelHeth  beauleovs  fniil.''^  Cheyne  {PSBA,  June  1894,  p 
in  irhni  m-ip  -^riBJ  Itdp- 


,.^ 


reads  naiv  in*  wn  ih?n]  tn-i 

ing  10  nexniiwl,  "Naphtali      _  .  .... 

produces  heapsof  frail.''  The  geographical  appendix  to  the  say- 
ing in  Dt.BSaj  il  obscure.    Wfaal  is  Ibe  Qvrr  of  Naphtali  t(cp 
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There  was  a  famous  sanctuary  at  Kedesb  and.  lo 
judge  from  tbe  names.  Belb-anath  and  Betfa-shemesh 
must  have  been  sacred  sites. 

Tbe  Naphtali  genealogy  (Gen.  46a4  =  Nu.  29*8/  = 
iCh.  7ij)  is  very  simple,  conlaining  only  four  names 


(see  above,  S  i)  do  not  recur  in  Ihe  OT. 

NAPHTHA,  the  name  given  by  tbe  Greeks  to  a 
highlyinflammableoil(cpPliny.//A'2io9),  which  cannot 
have  differed  much  from  tbe  modem  article  of  commerce 
(see  EB^,  i.v.).  Il  is  mentioned  only  in  Apoc.  Dan. 
3=3  (6  !■-  46,  »o**a ;  mu  Syr.  ;  RosiK.  AV)."  Wilh 
il  we  may  most  probably  identify  the  name  Nephthai 
(RV  ;  rf^tfoi  [V],  re^ap  {.\\  'rta  [Syr.]  ;  Nephi.  AV 
wilh  Vg. ),  which,  according  to  a  Mace.  1 36.  waa 
commonly  giwn  lo  the  liquid  which,  legend  stales, 
Nebemiah  found  in  the  pit  where  the  sacred  (ire  bad 
previously  been  concealed.  Nebemiah  himself,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  said  to  have  called  it  NaphUUT  <AV 
Nephthar,  vtifSap  [AV],  ntpklhar,  injui]  [Syr.]),  a 
name  which  admits  of  no  satisfactory  exFdanation.  Ac- 
cording lo  the  writer  (i>.  36)  il  means  '  cleansing  '  (catfa- 
pitr^),'  bul  is  more  probably  a  corruplitm  of  the  form 
Nephthai  (similarly  Eosebius  writes  nator — with  an  r — 
for  Nebo  ;  cp  also  Acre,  from  AccboP). 

The  legend  above  referred  lofa  MacC  1  is-js)  narrates  how  Iht 
godly  pncsti  belbre  Ihe  captivity  look  of  Ihe  sacred  altai^Are  and 
concealed  il,*  which  Is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  andent 
belief  that  (he  nation's  life  and  Eaiatence  is  coincident  with  the 
pieiervaikm  of  Ihe  holy  flame.'    Afler  tha  rejuni,  search  was 

was  found.  Al  Ihe  oflering  up  of  the  litil  saoifice  the 'liquid 
wat  spread  upon  the  wood  and  the  '  other  ihii^ '  on  the  altar ; 
prayer  wan  made,  and  when  Ihe  sun  sboiK  the  liquid  ipiiied 
and  the  sacrilice  was  consumed.*  The  consumption  of  Iha 
offerings  by  fire  wai  a  sign  that  tbe  sacrifice  was  icceptable,  and 
Ihat  the  close  relaliont  between  the  Deily  and  his  wonhin>en, 

land,  were  re-established.  (Cp  SxcRtFICR.)  In  acct>rdance  with 
a  cu<Iom  which  finds  analogies  elsewhere,  llie  Persian  kinr 
ordered  Ihe  place  wher«  ihis  marvel  had  appeared  lo  be  enclosed 
and  made  '  holy'(iifwt)l  Cf  Diet.  CUlt.  AnI.,  I.v.  '  Bidental.' 

NAPUTUUIH    (D^nnp]}.     Gen.lO>3     iCb.li.t. 

In  Ihe  original  text  (transformed  by  die  tedacloi)  Ihe  name  may 
have  been  Tappu^im :  see  Miiraih(cdL3i64.'>-i).Neihi  iu,|a. 

NAFEIK  (cOYiAPION  ;  Vg.  sudariUKt)  occurs  in 
Lk.l9»Jn.ll44  2(>7  ActslSii  (EV  -handkerchief  in 
last  passage).  The  Greek  word  is  adopted  from  tbe 
Latin  (cp  x^rroi.  funPpAra,  eic),  and  probably,  al 
first,  had  Ihe  same  meaning  with  it,  being  derived  from 
suda,  lo  perspire,  and  thus  corresponding  lo  our  word 
(pocket)  kaaditrthief. 

TheCreek  rhetorician  Pollux  (iSo  A. D.)  remarks  that  nuliuKsr 
had  supplanled  not  only  the  andeni  Greek  word  for  handker- 
chief, ui(nr0i(M'  or  iMLcrvfiPiDr,  which  he  conHders  ai^  Egyptian 
WDrd.bot  even  Ihe  more  recent  term  la^pinatv  (Owm.T  le). 

among  Ihe  Orientals  \  the  labbins  have  M-me  i  in  Pesh.  K*n-0 


1  Is  tbe  Sa-ia-ma(WMM,  At.  •>.  Eur.  sk)  of  the  expedition 
of  Rameses  II,  in  his  eighth  year  to  be  compared  t 

I  The  name  in  olden  ?mies  was  taken  to  be  of  Persian  ongin, 
cp  ©.J  191S,  93 ;  »3ai. 

a  Possibly  based  on  a  supposed  connection  widi  IM,  TB(, 
although  Ibe  representation  of  q  by  C  is  against  this.  See  I^g. 
Ga.  A6i.  177,  XUMG  M.  iii. 


CBf'.  The  aliar-*ire  was  one  of  tbe  live  things  which,  accord- 
lacking  in  Ihe  second.  Anolhei  ki^^in  the  Kih.  Book  tilAdam 
relates  that  Eira  on  his  return  found  Ihe  holy  Hre  concealed 
underneath  Ihe  temple  1  and  a  late  tradition  has  identified  Ihe  lite 
of  the  dLicovety  of  the '  Naphihar '  with  Job's  Well  {SlrBtrSi). 
which  from  ihe  uiieenth  cenluTV  has  been  called  by  ihe  Tiank 
Christians  'the  Well  of  Nehemiah.'    See  further  Fire  in  B&». 


™^^«^  ^ 


of  Hierocssarca  aikd  H^-pcepit.  according 

''   Hwerekindled  bylheaid  lif 

ided  of  Ihe  Incai  custom  of 


.,L,ooglc 


NARCISSUS 

cbRw  rin 

CbaM«  Tno  I"  irnw  i»  1 
(Buxiorf,  Ui.  Cial  1449). 

It  is  indeed  but  natural  to  expect  ibat  a  (breign  word 
introduced  into  any  language  ^lould  be  applied  hj 
those  who  borrow  it  in  a  loo^  sense  (ban  thai  which 
it  bore  originally.  Hence,  aithougb  ihe  Latin  word 
luJarium  is  gennally  restricted  10  Ihe  foremenliotied 
meaning,  in  Greek  and  Syriac  it  signified,  chiefly, 
napkin,  wrapper,  etc  These  observations  prepare  us 
(or  tbe  diRerenl  uses  of  the  word  in  ibe  NT, 

(o)  In  LJcl9»  it  means  a  wrapper,  in  which  Ihe 


him  by  his 
laying  up  m 

rabbinical  w 

Lo  the  head  of  a 


For  references  10  the  c 


ouSipia.  both  in  classical  and 
stein's  Ar,  on  Lk.  1B». 
(4  it  appears  as  a  kerchief,  or  doth  aiuched 
I  coqise.  It  was  perhaps  brought  round 
the  forehead  and  under  Ihe  chin.  In  many  E^gypiian 
mummies  il  does  not  cover  ihe  face.  In  ancient  times 
among  the  Greeks  it  did  (Nicolaus,  Dc  Grxcor.  LucIh, 
eh.  3,  8  6,  1697).  Maimonides,  in  his  comparatively 
recent  limes,  describes  the  whole  face  as  being  covered, 
and  gives  a  reason  for  Ihe  custom. 

{t)  In  Jn.207  it  is  said  that  Ihe  rouMpirir  which  had 
been  ■  about  Ihe  head '  of  Jesus  was  found  in  the  empty 
grave,  rolled  up.  as  if  deliberalely.  and  laid  apart  from 
the  linen  clolhes  (x^pll  iTTtTv1u.-fiUtw  ib  tra  riwaf). 

t,d)  In  Acts  19ti  we  read  that  rouUpia  (handkerchiefs, 
napkins,  wrappers,  shawls,  etc.)  were  brought  from  tbe 
body  of  Paul  10  Ihe  sick  :  and  the  '  diseases  departed 
from  Ibem,  and  the  evil  spirits  went  oul  of  them.' 
Many  illustrations  of  Ihe  widely  prevalent  belief  in  Ihe 
possiUlily  of  such  magical  transmission  will  be  found 
In  Fraier,  Golden  Bmgif. 

NASCISSOS  {n&pkiccoc;  as  a  Syr.  name  cp 
Cureton's  Ant.  Sjr.  Documinls,  no,  %  j  ;  and  possibly 
Ihe  Palm,  name  D'pTJ,  Vogll*.  Syr.  Ctnlr.  no,  7S)- 
'  Those  of  the  household  of  Narcissus  who  are  in  the 
Lord'  are  saluted  in  Rom,  16 u.  It  is  not  said  that 
Narcissus  himself  was  a  Christian.  If  tbe  greetings  in 
Rotn.  16  were  really  intended  for  Ihe  Roman  community 
(see  Romans),  il  is  not  unnatural  to  think  here  of  the 
Narcissus  who  had  been  a  favourite  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius  and  put  10  death  in  54  A.D.  (Suelon.  Claud. 
»6:  Tac.  Ann.\2ijn,). 

Tbe  name,  however,  it  not  uncomntsn ;  it  wu  borne  br  ■ 
hvourile  of  Nero  (Cass.  Dio,  Ml),»nd  «npe»ra  frequenlLy 
amona  slaves  and  frevduien ;  hc  Sanday  and  Headlun,  Romtms, 
4(6.  In  ihe  iM-ioribe  seventy  iJiKiples  of  ihe  Lord  by  PKudo- 
DoccHbeuiand  PMuda-HIppoVoi,  N>rci«iuliEure<  u  biihop 
of  Athens.    The  fragmenl*  of  Ibe  Gnouic  IlipuitH  *>Ju'i>inii(. 

HI  coniecralnl  by  tbe  aposile  Philip  <Up>iu>,  Apakr.  Af.- 

Cf«*.  837).      In  Ihe   Ht^iaSsi    IIJriHii  jisl  tloiitev   he  IS  a 

presbyter  of  Rome  and  enienainer  ihere  ol  the  opmtle  Pen 

In  Ihe  Actio   l/tmlUnui  be  is   ihe  diidple  ^  Pi    '       " 


<Cp 

NAKD  (n&pAoc),  Mk.  143  Jn.  12}  RV,  AV  SptKE- 

HABBAS(NACB&c[BA]),Tob.11>s.t   SeeAMAH,i. 
NASI  (n&cgi  [B]),  I  Esd.S33  RV.  AV  Nuith 
=±Eira2;4,  NeztAH. 
NABOB    (N4CWP   [AV]),    iMacc.  116j    AV,    RV 

Hazor  {q-v.,  1). 
NATHAN  (I^J.  g  50 ;   'He  [Yahwi]  gives.'  cp  Ar. 

uahi.  etc ,  but  cp  NethaheBi.,  NethaniaH  ;  naOan 
IBKARTL] ;  aeAN  [N*.  i  Ch.  17 1],  naOam  [R*  Ps. 
I'll]}.  I.  A  contemporary  of  David  and  Solomon, 
nearly  always  distinguished  as  '  the  prophet '  (cp  3  S. 
12i.  6"*^,  and  tee  S80T) ;  cp  pHOPHET,  S9  4.  6. 
There  is  some  reason  to  Ihink  that  he  was  of  Jerah- 
meelile  origin  (cp  no.  4  below,  see  JkhahmEBl,  %  3), 
and  Ihe  name  has  even  been  regarded  as  a  modiflcalion 
of  the  Jerahmeelile  name  Ethan  (so  Cbeyike) — see 
Nbthaniah,  Prophet.  §  6  and  n.  According  10  the 
Chronicler  (i  Cb.2a99  a  Cb.939)  Nathan  wrote  a 
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history  of  Ihe  times  of  David  and  Solomon  :  but  il  is  in 
connection  with  Ihe  latter  king  Ihai  he  stands  oul  most 
clearly  (see  1  K..  1).  Nathan  was  opposed  to  Joab  and 
Abialhar.  who  were  favouring  Adonijah's  intrigue,  and  by 
supporting  Bathsheba's  claims  before  David  was  ulti- 
malely  able,  in  conjunction  with  Zadok,  to  anoint  her  son 
ai  Gihon.  It  is  interesting  to  find  a  trace  of  Solomon's 
practical  gratitude  in  the  facl  that  two  of  his  prefects  seem 
10  have  been  sons  of  Nathan  (Azariah  {6}.  Zabud). 

The  position  Nathan  occupied  with  David  seems  lo 
have  been  by  no  means  unimportant.  In  a  S.  7  he  is 
represented  in  consultation  with  David  about  the  building 
of  the  temple,  and  in  3  S.  12  he  visits  the  king  to 
reproi-e  him  for  the  sin  with  BathshebA  [s.v.\ 
Chapler  7  is  admilicdly  of  later  dale  (see  Samuel 
[Books],  f  5).  and  the  narrative  in  chap.  12  is  not 
beyond  Suspicion.'  In  fact,  the  occurrence  of  Nathan 
as  a  prophet  in  David's  history  seems  lo  rest  on  as 
obscure  a  basis  as  does  the  occmrence  of  the  only  olher 
prophet  with  whom  the  king  was  intimately  acquainted 
—viz..  Gad  [q.v.y.     On  w^  ipj,  see  Prophet,  g  6. 

I.  b.  dvin  [a.r.,  I  II  n.|(>S.ei4  i  Ch.B;  144,  cp  Lk. 
>  lobe  idenlitied  wiih  Ihe  one  who«  'huiiie' 
iliDDed  in  Zcch.  li  ig. 


iCb. 


lliaihe*™(*«-of  loel(Wi    Which  of  Ilie  1. 

doubtful;  seeJoHLll). 
t-  h.  Allai.a  Jerahmeelile,  •Ch.BjO.    Hii  son  ini  nuned 

<i*"bijve)tcp'raSlKHiSt.7l  3°  """"       ™  "  '  """^ 

I.   Heidoffiiinily,  lemp.  Eira(Ke  EiRA  [.,  f  1,  IL,  |  IS  |llA 

Ein8ie<oin.  L)^i  EHl.844. 
6.  One  of  Ihe  hn'e  Eani  in  liH  of  Ihoie  wiih  foreign  wives 

iiee  EiiiA  L.  I  5  cbA),  EiraJ039^i  EhI.Oji,  Nathahias 
nifww  [BAD.  S.A.  C. 

HATHAHAEL     (naBanahA     [Ti.     WH]  ;      cp 

Nethanekl),  according  to  Jn.lu-ji  21i.  one  of  Ihe 
flrst  disciples  of  Jesus.  In  ]ii.21>  he  is  called 
■  Nalhanael  of  Cana  in  Galilee.'  The  supposilion, 
however,  thai  he  was  a  Galilean  is  not  Favoured  by  Ihe 
question  altrihuted  lo  him  in  ]n.  1 ;  a  similar  speech  is 
reputed  to  have  been  uilered  a[  Jerusalem  (jn.  7*1). 
atvd  the  evangelist  evidently  means  that  it  was  uttered 
by  Judfeans.      Certainly,  a   Galilean  Jew   would  have 

good  thing '  might  ■  come  oul  of  Naiareih '  (or,  perhaps, 
rather  that  ■  the  Holy  One  of  God  '  might  ■  come  out  of 
Galilee';  cp  Jn.  e«9  and  see  Nazareth).  Jn.  SI  is 
admittedly  an  appendix  lo  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  ihe 
description  of  Nalhanael  as  'of  Cana  in  Galilee'  may 
be  based  on  a  conjectural  inference  from  Jn.2i.     All 

Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile.'  Nathanael, 
conscious  of  bis  own  sincerity,  asks  how  Jesus  has 
gained  this  knowledge  of  him.  The  answer  of  Jesus  is, 
'  Before  Philip  saw  thee,  when  thou  wast  under  the 
fig-tree.  I  saw  thee."  The  usual  eiplanation  of  this 
saying  (see  Fig-tree,  %  5)  is  perhaps  hardly  adequate. 
If  it  simply  means.  '  when  thou  hadst  reliied  under  the 
shade  of  the  fig-tree  tor  medilation  or  prayer,'  we  ask 
why  Ihe  evangelist  did  not  express  the  Master's  meaning 
more  distinctly  (contrast  Jn.  4iB).  for  this  Gospel,  more 
even  than  the  others,  is  written  with  an  eye  lo  edification. 
We  may  venture  therefore  lo  conjeclure  that  there  is  a 
mistake  in  the  Greek  ten.  The  Fourth  Gospel  is  a 
composite  work,  and  ihe  naixative  in  143-51  may  have 
been  partly  based  on  a  translation  from  the  Hebrew  in 
which  xifallS  milhkannin  ({|nne  ,iMti).  'when  thou  wast 
making  supplication'   (expanded   perhaps  by  the  ac- 


1  In  chap.  1!  w. 
We.,  Kue.,  Bo.),  «r 
■    "         i\.i 


CThu 


"fS 


conililulet  ibe  pdnl  to  ihe  apok«ue  and  can  hudly  be  severed 
from  il.  The  linguige  aiv.-i^X  h>ve  anwnted  ihee.  elci') 
nnnu  10  1  S.  10 13  (■  hue  pusage),  uid  it  is  probable  thai 
Scbwally  11  righl  in  Ttjecline  vo.  i.iu  as  inltipoliiled  <«• 
Samuel  [Books],  |  6).  Ver»  15,  which  I>  >  doubTei  loe.  i^, 
wilt  lUnd  upon  the  ume  footing.    See,  funher,  AJSL  lSij6y{ 
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cidetitaJ  lepeliHon  of  nn)  vras  mistaken  for  ^'alld 
tahalk  hate'iita  (njiipn  rfW  ™i>ti|.  '  when  Ihou  wast 
under  the  lig-tree. '  No  critical  scholar  who  has  reflected 
on  the  Slate  of  Ihe  text  of  (he  NT  will  any  longer  reslsl 
the  force  of  Ihe  ar^menl  for  emeitdations  as  methodical 
and  circumspect,  [hough  not  as  numerous,  as  those 
which  have  constantly  to  be  made  in  Ihe  text  of  (he  OT. 
On  N«haiuel'9i:onfusiai>— 'Thou  an  Ihe  Son  of  God.  itiou 
art  Ihe  kins  of  Ismd'Ci^ich  reminds  ot  of  Ml.  l«i«.  Ihe  con- 
fe^ioli  of  Peler)  see  1  psper  Yn  Rbeet.  JBLM  (iSga),  ii-jo, 
wiib  renrd  lo  which  it  nay  be  remarked  Ihu  10  speculate, 
hoi«-er  inlflligenlli',  on  the  ideas  of  the  ■lonfeMion  '  u  hardly 

the%iir°Falii'es'i'o  connection  wii?  which  the  Naihanaelec^^ 

We  have  now  to  notice  attempts  to  identify  Nathannel 
with  known  historical  persons.  II  is  quite  possible  thai 
the  evangelist  imagined  Ihe  typical  character  of  a 
guileless  seeker  after  truth,  who  comes  at  once  to  Jesus 
to  see  whether  he  is  really  the  Messiah.  If  so.  we  may 
take  Ihe  name  Nathanael  as  an  aniicipalive  reference  in 
the  success  of  his  quest,  and  explain  'God  has  given 
[the  Messiah].'  The  traditional  view  that  Nathanael  is 
the  same  as  Ihe  apostle  Bartholomew  (whose  ordinary 
name  seems  lo  be  only  a  patronymic)  is  adopted  t^ 
Zahu  (£i»;.  I13),  but  chiefly  rests  on  Ihe  consideration 
(hal  Nathanael  is  said  { Jn.  1 45 )  to  have  bren  found  by 
Philip.  iKxt  to  whom,  in  the  list  of  apostles.  Bartholo- 
mew is  placed  by  the  Synoptists.  Il  is  more  probable, 
however,  that  this  otherwise  unknown  name  of  a  disciple 
is  due  10  the  narrator,  who  cares  far  more  for  ideas 
than  for  literal  ^icts.  So  far  we  may  agree  with  Spaelh 
(ZWT,  1868.  168^,  yi^  g.):  but  we  cannot  admit 
that  Nathanael  is  Synonymous  wilh  Johanan.  and  that 
the  person  intended  is  the  apostle  John.  Certainly, 
whoever  wrote  Jn.  21 1 ;  »  did  not  bdd  this  view,  nor 
could  a  son  of  Zebedee  have  asked  the  question  in 
Jn.  I46.  Yet  Spaelh  may  be  right  in  one-half  of  his 
theory — vii. ,  that  Nathanael  is  thai  exquisite  creation 
of  a  devout  imagination — 'the  disciple  whotn  Jesus 
loved'  {Jn.  1393  19i6  203  2171a).  The  difficulty  in 
admitting  that  John  the  son  of  Zebedee  can  have  been 
represented  even   imagiiuitlvely  by  Ihe  author  of  the 


able 


il  Ciospcl '  as  having  b 


nagin- 


of  intimacy  with  his  Masler  (cp  Jn.  13 
hr  «6Xiror  Tofi  Jlarpii)  is  not  appreciably 
.  Iiy  referring  to  the  achievements  of  literary 
I  elsewhere.  That  Jesus,  however,  should 
loved  one  who  leaped  at  once  10  such  a  height  of 


e  imaginary  Nathan 


Whj 


clear.      FYoblems  should  al'*ays  be  slated,  though  they 
cannot  always  be  solved. 

To  follow  HilcenfeM  (^ICr,  1S73.  pp.  96-i<n)ai>d  Hottiminn 
(in  Schenkel't  Bib.  /.».  Iht)  wi>D  identify  NathanMl  wiih 
Paul,  (he  'aponle  of  visions  (rp  Acts  M  16).  who  sought  peace 
in  vain  under  Ihe  banen  lig-tiee  (Ml.  31 19),  but  found  11  \iy 
perumal  conlacl  with  Christ,  b  much  more  diRicull, 

Al  an  earlier  period  Hilsenleld  ILdirbiFTiff  dit  Eviutg.  /<rk. 
n<ff-\  Die  EvrngtatHy  nag,)  identified  Naihanul  with 
Malihew,  or  (.Km.  Ttit.  rxtra  <miunum.  t  .  9j-i«»  wilh 
Matthias.  Slaais<Dal  L/triJii>i/.,tajdliiiwli/  r^t<':4<7) 
and  Volkmnr  (Dii  Eraotilim.  i;6)_go  funher.  and  identify 
Nathanael,MMthew.andZacchieu«.    RtxkiTixt'mndUKlm. 


3.  lKsd.lg^lCh95Q,NETHAHBEI.T. 
].  I  tsd.eii^EiralOii.NRTHA^IEL.g. 
4-  A  name  in  ihrgencalogy  of  Judith  (JiidilhSi). 

SATHAMIAB  (N46a.NiAC  [BAJ),  i  Esd,9j4  =  Eira 
IO39.  Nathan,  6. 

NATHAK-HELECH  (^l^nj.  as  if  '  the  king  has 

giren.'§4i  ;  but  see  below),  a  high  officer  (see  Eunuch) 

under  Josiah.  near  whose   'chamber'  were  the  horses 

and  chariots  dedicated  to  the  sun  (a  K.  23ii :  n&O&n 
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B&CiAEUC  [L,  cp  Pesh.,  reading  -^n  OnO],  Nath- 
aHmtltch  [Vg.]).      On  his  functions  see  PaRVAR. 

<]ow^tyiHortiaiuror4i«r.''whoislhe  'king' imended?  Is 
It  Yahi^  (cp  Malchiah>?  Oi  an  (he  names  Ebed-melech 
--'  »■'-'—  TKlech  (cp  Neih—  --■■' ■—--  '"-  -•■-  ■■— 


when  the  Hebrew's  w< 


n  the  Hebre**-*  worshipped  a  g' 
iVahwif    Gr^y  IMf if  uStiUp 


;n  god  Mel. 
iKl«h,  and  Meli 


!"m.EK 


..  ._ all   popular  Q       .    . 

Jerahmeelile  element  in  Ihe  later  period  of  Jewikh  hiMory. 
Ebcd-mtlech  is  probably  niswrillen  tor  Artb-melech  (X^a^ff 


f'theTJ 


i'piio™f'je''ah'mtd>»nd  M^'rlm  ^n"™  Arabia)  n  find 
leofEthan.    'Cp  NeTHANKEL,  Nkthaniam. 


NATIONS.     See  Gentiles,  a 


Their  • 


NATIVITT  (-HAEBATIVES) 

r>'(lT4).    ^ 


«{M5- 


nt  (H  ■! 

1.8/). 


Implitation^ofgo^peisdlS-lt).  ,.      ,. 

The  narratives  later  (t  ii/.).         Btbiiogiaphy  (|  itX 
The  teaching  and   passion  of  Jesus  had  long  been 
subjects  of  written    tradition   before  any  attempt   wai 
made  to  round  off  the  picture  of  his  life  by  describing 
its  beginnings.      Not  only  in  Mfc.  but  even  in  Jn. 


icilably  a 


'e  begins 


tilh  the  public 


1.  In  lit.  \ 


describes  (1  iG-i;)  in  a  summary  uay  how  Mary. 
espoused  (/injffTtuSefinjt)  to  Joseph,  was  (before  they 
came  tc^ether)  found  lo  be  »ilh  child  of  the 
Holy  Ghost :  her  husband,  being  a  folloH'er 
OI  the  law  {SIkvik  At)  and  still  unnilling  to  see  her  sub- 
jected to  the  law's  penalty,  resolved  to  put  her  away 
secretly.  At  Ihisjuncture  an  angel  of  lhel..ord  appeared 
to  him  wilh  these  words  :  '  Joseph,  thou  son  of  David, 
fear  not  to  take  unto  thee  {TopaXajStif )  Mary  thy  wife, 
for  thai  which  is  begotten  in  her  is  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
And  she  shall  bring  forth  a  son.  and  thou  shall  call  bis 
name  Jesus,  for  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their 
sins.'  In  all  this  Ihe  evangelist  hnds  Ihe  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecy  contained  in  Is.  7 14.  which  could  be 
adduceil  in  this  connection  only  in  the  inlerpretation  of 
the  LXX  ( '  virgin  for  '  young  woman  ').  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  tell  bow  Joseph,  awaking  from  sleep,  did  as 
the  angel  had  commanded,  and  took  his  wife  to  himself, 
but  dill  nol  enter  into  marital  relations  till  she  had 
brought  forth  a  son  (DL :  '  her  firslborn  son  '  according 
to  Lk, ),  whom  he  called  Jesus.  At  this  stage  we  become 
informed  of  the  time  and  place  of  these  evenis  ;  it  was 
at  Belhlehem  of  Judfea  that  Jesus  ans  bom  and  in 
the  days  of  Herod  Ihe  king  (2i).  The  divinity  of  the 
child  is  fonhwilh  confirmed  by  a  sign.  Magi  came 
from  Ihe  East  10  Jerusalem  —  their  number  is  not 
-       nnow] 


n  King  of  II 


We 


,een  his 


n  the 


Troubled  ai 

tidings.  Herod  calls  together  all  the  chief  priesu  and 
scribes.  y.ho.  appealing  lo  Mic.  5 1  (i],  declare  Bethlehem 
ofjudiua  lo  be  ihe  place  where  the  Messiah  promised 
to  Ihe  Jews  should  appear.  Afler  learning  carefully 
from  the  magi  the  time  of  the  star's  appearing,  Herod 
sends  them  away  with  the  injunction  to  make  dillgeni 
search  concerning  the  child,  and  10  bring  him  word 
again.  Following  Ihe  leading  of  the  slar  lill  it  stood  slill, 
ihe  magi  come  to  Joseph's  house  (2ii,  <(i  r^  iitKiai'), 
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find  (he  diild  and  Maiy  in  molber,  fall  down  and 
worship  hitt,  and.  opening  iheir  treasures,  ptesenl  him 
gifts  of  gold  and  frankincense  and  mynh.  Warned  l^ 
a  drram  not  lo  return  to  Herod,  Ibey  depart  inlo  their 


untryai 


To  Joseph  also  (again)  an  angel  appears 
bidding  him  taki  the  child  and  its  mother  ana  nee  mm 
Egypt  to  escape  the  wicked  devices  of  Herod.  This 
Joseph  did,  remaiung  in  Egypt  til]  the  death  of  Herod  ; 
and  thus  was  fulfillttl  the  word  of  prophecy  (Hos.  lli), 
'Out  of  Egypt  did  I  call  my  son.'  Then  Herod,  in  his 
impotent  wrath,  gave  orders  to  slay  all  the  male  children 
in  Belhlehem  and  its  Orders,  from  two  years  old  and 
under,  in  accordance  with  the  date  which  he  had  lean>ed 
from  the  magi.  The  sipi  for  return  from  Egypt  was 
again  received  by  Joseph  through  an  angel  in  a  dream. 
Hearing,  however,  tlial  Arthelaus  the  son  of  Herod  was 
now  reigningoverJudaa,Josephisafraid  to  relum  thither 
(Ihat  is.  to  Beihl^em).  and  in  accordance  with  a  fresh 
admonition  received  in  a  dream  withdraws  (o  the  land 
of  Galilee,  where  he  settles  at  Nazareth. 

If  we  leave  out  of  account  the  elements  in  the  preced- 
ing narrative  that  have  been  derived  by  research  from 
the  OT,  there  is  nothing  left  which  could  not  have  been 
drawn  from  living  tradition,  or,  in  other  words,  from 
popular  story.  In  fact,  its  vague  and  unclear  statements 
which  perplex  the  interpreter  and  have  been  brought 
inlo  prominence  by  Contady  (see  below,  §§  6,  ai) 
seem  even  to  preclude  the  possibility  ot  any  written 
source  having  lain  before  the  author,  and  are  most 
nalurally  e.iplaitted  as  ari^ng  from  careless  repetition 

The  impression  produced  by  the  narrative  of  Lk.  1  j- 

2so  is  quite  different.  Il  is  a  product  of  literary  art,  an 
-  ..  art  which  shows  itself  in  the  whole  structure 
*■*"**■  of  the  sloiy.  not  merely  in  the  reproduction 
of  the  forms  of  a  Hebrew  psalm.  The  author  con- 
structs his  history  upon  the  bnsis  of  the  presuppositions 
supplied  in  the  gospel— that  the  activity  of  John  the 
Baptist  prefigured,  as  it  preceded,  that  of  Jesus,  and 
that  the  Messiah  expected  by  the  Jews  had  appeared  in 
(be  person  of  Jesus ;  he  accordingly  seeks  lo  show  the 
fortunes  of  (he  two  personalities,  (he  Saviour  and  his 
forerunner,  as  intimately  interwoven  with  each  other, 
not  only  from  birth  but  even  from  (he  womb. 

Lk,  describes  wi(h  much  detail  how  the  angel  Gabriel 
appeared  to  (he  aged  priest  ZaCHARIAS  (?. p.,  io)  as  he 
was  ministering  in  the  temple  and  announced  to  him 
that  his  long-barren  wife  Eliiabeth,  now  far  advanced 
in  years,  was  (o  bear  him  a  son  who  should  go  before 
(he  Lord  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah  and  prepare 
bis  people  for  his  coming.  Zacharias'  unbelief  is  punished 
with  dumbness;  but  his  wife  becomes  pregnant  an-" 
hides  herself  for  live  months.  Next,  while  Eliiabeth 
in  her  sixth  month,  (he  same  angel,  Gabriel,  appears  i 
Mary,  (he  be(roihed  but  as  yet  unmarried  spouse  of 
Joseph,  with  the  annunciation  that  she  is  (o  conce'-  - 
and  bear  a  son  destined  lo  sil  upon  the  throne  of 
father  David,  of  whose  kinndom  there  shall  be  no  ei 
Perplexed,  because  conscious  of  her  virginity,  she  hears 
from  the  angel  ihat  that  which  is  (o  be  born  of  her  will 
be  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  she  is  pointed  (o  the  coming 
maiernity  of  her  kinswoman  Eliiabeth.  To  her  Mary 
in  her  gladness  betakes  herself  in  the  hill-country  of 
Jud:ea,  and  there  is  prophetically  greeted  by  her  kins- 
woman as  the  blessed  of  the  Lord  ;  and  even  Ihe 
unborn  John  leaps  in  his  mother's  womb  for  joy. 
Then  follows  the  Afagai/icit/ {I  i6-ii).  a  song  of  praise 
in  the  genuine  Hebrew  manner,  modelled  upon  that  of 
Hannah  in  iS.2i# 

Following  up  Ok  ob«ryal«n>  of  HillmMn  IZPT  "  WJ  Jp. 

■ong  be£Ing>,  noi  J^e  iradiuon  ofThe  MSS  anJofihe  church 

thr"N(«ry'orihe  MSS  and  ih*'EHEil«lh' vouched  for  in  iu 

placE  by  mcitnl  BUlhoriliM  are  both  alike  inlerpotalionl  of  the 

naluie  ofilauet,  and  proving  Ihat  tbc  genuinE  indition  inuo- 
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duces  the  psalm  simply  by  iht  wonii  «ii  «Iw,  'and  taid"— Ihe 
lubkct  being  riven  ai  Eliabah  hy  the  coniexi  iimH  (J  BA  tf, 
i90o.aTs3syi 

After  three  months  Mary  returns  lo  her  home,  atid 
the  narralive  goes  on  to  relate  Ihe  incidents  of  the  circum- 
cision and  naming  of  John,  the  unlooked.for  restoration 
of  speech  to  Zacharias  and  his  hymn  of  praise  (167-7s), 
which  speaks  at  once  of  the  coming  Messiah  and  of  bis 
own  son  who  is  to  prepare  (he  way  (or  him.  The  nana- 
closes,  so  far  as  John  is  concerned,  wilh  a  single 
nee  about  bis  childhood  and  youth  and  his  life  in 
the  wilderness. 

The  place  of  Bethlehem  in  the  narrative  is  accounted 
for  by  (he  censtis  ordered  by  Augustus  for  the  whole 
empire,  and  carried  ou(  in  Palestine  by  Quirinius,  the 
governor  of  Syria  ;  this  census  rendered  it  necessary  for 
Joseph  to  go  up  along  with  his  wife  to  Bethlehem  the 
city  of  David,  because  he  himself  was  a  member  ot  the 
■  ouse  of  David.  There  his  wife  is  delivered  of  her  first- 
om  son,  whom  she  lays  in  the  manger.  The  shepherds 
1  the  field,  hearing  the  angel's  message  and  the  song 
of  the  multitudes  of  the  heavenly  host,  come  and  worship 
the  child  in  the  manger,  and  Mary  stores  up  these  words 
and  ponders  them  in  her  heart.  As  prescribed  by  the 
law,  the  child  is  circumcised  on  the  eighth  day,  and  at 


been  given  to  him  by  th 
After  the  forty  days  of  purification—'  their  '  (avTiM).  not 
'  her '  (aCr%i ;  for  the  husband  also  is  defiled  by  con- 
tact with  the  woman  in  childbed— Ihe  child  is  presented 
and  (he  appointed  offering  made  in  the  temple  at  Jeni- 
saleni,  on  which  occaaon  the  aged  Symeon,  lo  whom  il 
had  been  promised  that  he  should  not  see  death  before 
he  had  seen  (he  Messiah,  and  Anna  the  prophetess,  bear 
witness  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  hopes.  Now  at  last, 
all  the  p-ecepts  of  the  law  having  been  satisfied,  the 
parents  are  free  to  set  out  with  the  child  on  (heir  return 
journey  to  Naaueth,  There  by  the  grace  of  God  the 
youth  of  (he  coming  saviour  is  passed  in  uninterrupted 
growth.  Only  one  occurrence  of  this  period  has  the 
evangelist  (bought  fit  to  record — the  scene  in  which  the 
boy,  DOW  twelve  years  of  age.  was  found  by  hii  parents 
among  Ihe  doctors  of  the  law  in  the  lemple  at  Jerusalem. 


:  and  ct 


leading  c 


s  repealed  e 


3.  ChuftctO'  , 


-form,  its  familiarity  with 
Jewish  and  its  defective  acquaintance  with 
"  jj '  Roman  conditions — the  hand  of  a  Jewish 
''*'™"'*-  Christian  is,  as  is  now  generally  recog- 
nised,  unmistakable.  The  matter  ol  it  also  clearly 
divides  i(self  inlo  two  dislinci  sections  :  that  relating  to 
the  early  history  of  John  (ch.  1),  and  that  relating  to 
(he  birth  and  childhood  of  Jesus  (ch.  2).  Whilst  in 
the  firs(  (he  foreground  is  occupied  by  Zacharias  and 
Eliiabeth,  and  Mary^s  conception  is  brought  in  only  as 
an  episode,  (he  second  makes  no  mention  at  all  either 
of  John  or  of  his  parents.  To  separate  the  two  sections 
from  each  other,  however,  as  has  been  proposed,  is  not 
possible.  They  are  firmly  united  ;  Zacharias'  song  of 
praise  points  lo  the  Redeemer,  and  in  the  prophetic 
words  of  the  aged  Symeon  is  repeated  the  same  Hebrew 
psalm.form  as  is  seen  in  the  hj-mns  of  Eliiabeth  and 
her  husband  (see  Hymns).  The  space  assigned  lo  the 
story  of  John  is,  it  is  trtie,  larger  in  proportion  to  the 
main  subject— that  of  the  annunciation  lo  Mary— than 
we  might  have  expected  in  a  writer  who  had  addressed 
himself  independently  lo  the  task  of  describing  the  in- 
carnation of  the  Saviour. 


.,L,ooglc 


UUD 


■muni  iIk  dbcipla  of  John  1  ihe  lewub-ChrmUn  author  of  lb* 
whole  will  then  nave  uk«n  over  (be  poem  by  m  disciple  of  John 
■Jong  with  a  revised  vcnion  of  the  pulm  iiltribuled  lo  Zuhuias, 
expanded  it  by  additioa  of  the  Annunciation  and  Viutalion,  and 
in  a  certain  nieasure  imitated  tt  in  the  short  hymn  of  Symeon 
(Sa9-MX  So  much  may  we  safcLy  concede  to  VoltM  jri  TSO 
I1896J  94^^)  though  not  neceuarily  adopting  all  his  critical  con* 

Every  unprejudiced  eye  will  perceive  that  Ibe  nativity- 
nairalives  of  Ml.  aril  Lk.  are  muliially  exclusive  and 
,  -^  .....^    irreconcilahlc.       What    they    have    iti 
^the  figures  of  Joseph,  Maiy, 


1  Jcs, 


II  of  Jesi 


Joseph's  home  i 


Messiah,  the  dale  in  Herod's  reign  and  the  birth  iti 
Bethlehem — were  given  data.  Upon  (he  comtnon 
(oundalion    the    Iwo    evangelists    rear    quite   different 

Bethlehem,  in  Lk.  Nameth  ;  the 
_....,.._ J  in  Lk.  by  the  angefj  words  to  the 

appeariuKeof  the  ttar  in  the  East ;  the  new-bom  Klesiiah  leceivei 
his  lirsl  adoration  in  Lk.  iTom  the  sbepherds,  in  Mi.  from  the 
maf  L  In  Ml.  the  family  of  the  saviour  flees  <Wim  the  wiath  of 
Herod  to  Eevdi  and  afterwards  avoids  Archelaus  by  setilinf  in 
Naiareth ;  Tn  Lk  after  fulflbnenl  of  all  the  ceremonial  duties 
■riiing  out  of  the  tank,  the  return  it  made  to  Naiaieih  direct. 
Tbere,  acctsding  to  Lk.^  the  youth  of  the  saviour  i^  spent  quietly 


nges  of  abodes    j 


Klftor 


by  perils  and  chi 
SUbSo".  I  \6X 

from  the  nature  of  the  case  both  canonical  narratives 
were  accepted  by  faith  and  incorporated  with  each  other. 

•u  uBiTuiuiiiH.  contradiction  between  [he  docinne  of 
the  divine  origin  of  Jesus  and  the  fact  that  in  the  gospels 
not  Mary  bill  Joseph  is  spoken  of  as  of  Ihe  bouse  of 
David,  be  removes  by  representing  that  it  was  Mary 
who  belonged  10  the  bouse  of  David  iDia/.  43,  45,  100). 
while  veiling  Joseph's  Davidic  origin  by  saying  that  he 
belonged  to  Ihetrilie  of  Jiidah  {Dial.  78).  Justin  also 
represents  {iiiii.)  Joseph  as  having  'journeyed  from 
Nuarelh  where  he  lived  10  Belhlehem  to  which  he 
belonged,'  thus  seeking  to  remove  the  contradiction 
between  the  statements  regarding  his  home.  ll  is 
interesting  10  observe  how  the  same  writer  carries  on 
the  legend  at  the  same  lime  that  he  makes  these  first 
attempts  at  reconciliation  of  contradictions.  The  birth 
is  in  a  cave  |cp  Bethlehem.  §  4)  not  in  ihe  stable 
[Dial.  7S},  and  the  magi  are  already  represented  as 
coming  from  Arabia  (so  often,  later).     The  question 

nativity  are  sufficient  lo  warrant  the  inference  drawn  by 
Credner  (Btilr.  t.  Einl.  i.  d.  Bibt.  Sckr.XtMf.)  and 
Others  after  him  that  he  made  use  of  an  eilra-caaontcal 

Before  the  end  of  Ihe  second  century  ihere  had  been 
composed,  wilh  the  view  of  removing  the  glaring  con- 

«TWig«IiDm 

in  hampered  by  knowledge  of  Jewish 
al&irs.  ll  obtained  great  ciurency  and  in  particular 
furnished  subjects  for  former  Christian  art  (cp  Joseph 
[in  NT].  §  7).  Origen  certainly  was  acquainted  wilh 
II,  and  so  also  possibly  was  even  Clement  of  Alexandria. 
Although  the  author  goes  much  farther  back  in  his 
narrative  than  out  gospels  and  seeks  to  surround  the 
early  history  with  miraculous  elements,  in  other  respects 
be  betrays  no  other  intention  than  thai  of  unifying  and 
rounding  oul  Ihe  two  canonical  accounts,  following 
them  so  far  as  possible  word  for  word.  The  writer's 
dependence  on  them  becomes  most  conspicuous  precisely 
in  those  places  where  he  seems  lo  depari  farthest  from 
them.  Interested  e>clusix*ely  in  the  story  of  Mary,  he 
has  attempted  to  obliterate  that  of  John  so  inlimately 
bound  up  with  it  in  Lk. ;  but  he  did  not  wish  lo  pass 
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over  the  meeting  between  Mary  and  Elitabet*  (chap.  12} 
and  be  refers  to  Zacbarias'  dumbness  as  sontething 
well-known,  though  he  does  not  say  what  bad  been  ila 
cause  or  how  it  came  lo  be  removed.  His  unskilful 
introduction  of  the  episode  of  the  Magi  also  tells  a  tale. 
His  few  divergences  from  Ihe  canonical  4Ccounts,  on  the 
other  haiul,  do  not  count  for  much. 

,..jre»sionoflhofliEhl  into  Egypt 

iFS  by  interpobilion  (21  i\  orjy  in  a  !«•  MS.S-may 


lUlhor  leenu 


lird  canolical  £i 

._ ,. d.     Hamack  t^rtseK.  a.  miiair. 

1 598)  has  done  subiumialjuuice  to  this  apocryphal 

Other  aincryphal  sources  of  sloris  of  (he  nalivlly  and  child. 
hood  of  l«us  will  be  found  in  Tisiheitdorf's  EwHg.  A*eir.A, 
li-D,;  Sa  their  contenii  R.  HofDinn  Dai  Lehai  Jim  waci 
ii!r».4^e*fj/*m,iBji,mayheco™ulied.    Allfunherireaiments 


/«v*i  — as  Conrady  has  sho»n  IQut/U  litr  KimHiilit 
mff.X    Later  addicions,  lucfi  as,  ibal  of  the  o>  and.ihe  t 


by.h 


lation,  panly  inAuei 


For  Christian  orthtdoxy,  Ihe  reconcilability  of  the 
two  canonical  accounts  was  always  a  necessary  dogma. 
_    _  ,  It  explains  the  divereence  of  ihe  Iwo 

ftSiS  "  "''"'  ""■  ~'  °' "-  '•° """'- 

■tMmpw.  [^^  selected  tor  narration  different 
sections  of  the  same  story.  In  (he  age  of  criticism 
of  sources,  (his  view  perforce,  in  spile  of  Schleier- 
maeher's  warning  {Lebin  Jtiu.  i,  6,  fo  f.).  had  to  give 
way  to  the  hypothesis  that  behind  Ml,  and  Lk.  there 
lay  a  single  wrillen  source,  a  '  gospel  of  (he  bir(h  and 
childhood  of  Jesus.'  To  A.  Resch  belongs  the  doubt- 
ful ment  of  having  'discovered'  this  'Gospel  of  Child- 
hood,' as  also  of  having  restored  it  both  in  Greek  and 
in  Hebrew.  Conrady,  advancing  a  slep  farther  on  Ihe 
same  path,  has  sought  lo  show  thai  the  PretevanpliaiH 
JaioH  is  the  single  source  required  by  the  facts. 

The  gospels  themselves  supply  ample  justification  of 
a  criticism  of  the  gospel  narratives.      In  spile  of  all  Ihe 

\^^^  i^te^Th^'iit;^  ci^i'^iMl::;! 

ofthBgtMp^  (hey  slill  not  unfrequenlly  preserve 
references  to  conditions  which  are  irreconcilable  with 
the  later  additions  and  owe  (heir  preservation,  as  a  rule, 
to  their  being  inseparably   bound   up    with   weighty 

let  die.  The  rernark  has  long  ago  and  often  been  made 
(hat.  like  Paul,  even  the  Gospels  Ihemsekes  know 
nolhing  of  the  miraculous  birth  of  the  Saviour.  On 
Ihe  conlrary,  their  knowledge  of  his  natural  filial 
relationship  to  Joseph  the  carpenter,  and  10  .Mary  his 
wife,  is  still  eiplicil  (see  Joseph  [in  NT],  g  7-9). 

Even  Ihe  episode  of  the  finding  in  Ihe  temple  (Lk. 
241-sot  recognises  this  relationship  alone. 

Cp  V.  4j,  '  and  h»  patents  knew  nol  of  it '  <R  V-which  in  line 
became  ciauged  inlo  '  Jo«pb  and  hi.  mother' |»  AVI),  and 
MaryHy^fp.  4S) 'Ihy  father  and  I  have  sought  thee  sorrowing.' 
The  episode  is  introduced,  it  is  true,  lor  the  purpose  of  allowing 


f.  49) ;  bur  precisely  the  fi 


I  that 


Jesus. 

Slill  clearer  lo  the  same  effect  is  another  passage. 
When  Jesus  afler  the  first  acts  of  his  public  ministry  by 
the  sea  of  Galilee  came  on  one  occasion  to  his  native 
town  of  Nazareth  and  appeared  in  Ihe  synagogue,  the 
people,  marvelling,  asked  '  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's 
son?  Isnoi  his  mother  called  Mary?  (Mk.  has;  'Is 
nol  this  the  carpenter,  the  son  of  Mary')  and  his  brethren 
James  and  Joses  and  Simon  and  Judas?  and  his  sisters, 
are  they  nol  all  wilh  us?'  (Mt.  13ss  /.  cp  Mk.  63). 
See  I.  "  -  - 

in  Lk 

the  Naiarenes.    ' 
affirmative  by  his  silence,   merely  declining  to   work 
miracles  with  the  remark  Ihal  no  prophet  is  acceptable 
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(StKrit)  in  his  own  country  ;  Ihe  passage  wbich  he  mda 
from  Ihe  Book  of  Isainh  (61  ■ )  speaks  of  the  aooinlmg 
wilh  the  Hoiy  Ghost  bui  says  nothing  of  divine  sonship. 
In  the  Fourth  Gospel,  Nathiuiitel  of  Bethsaitia  is 
represented  as  doubling  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus ; 
Philip  bad  totd  him  that  Ihe  Messiah  of  whom  Moses 
and  the  prophets  bad  wrilten  had  been  found — 
'Jesus  of  Naiareth.  Ihe  son  of  Joseph'  (Its)  and 
Nathanael's  answer  is  'Can  any  good  thing  come  out 
of  Nazareth  ?'  (see  Nathanael). 

Most   eloquent   in   the   same  sense   is  Ihe  synoptic 
account  of  the  repudiaiion   of  his  kindred   by  Jesus 
(Ml.  1246-9°.  Mk.  331-35.  Lk.  819-11),  which  Mk.  alone 
has  pR»erved  in  ili  original  conneclkin. 
■™       '      ■   iwroughl  t^ jHoshadledt"       "  "'  '  "  " 


thai  Jemii  had  entered  into  a  compact  wi 
dnil«{Mk.3ii,  cp  Mt.ltst  Lk.  11  is  Jn 

H:hedL  home,  and 

nnvC  l-hen^<>fih»a«a»ti»nliid» 

hi.  dtintMed  mother  a»d  brother!  »1  «i 

to  lay  hold  of  him 
wu  beside  hinuelf 

und  to  bring  him  tnck,  iti  the  belief  Hut  fa 

(Mk.8..).      Tkey  find   him   in   a   house 

Br  him.    On  their 

•ending  in  ■  ineiuge  desiHng  to  ipeak  - 

iih  him,  he  m>k«i 

•Wirdt^llie  wiirof 

.4  F.ther.  <be  ume  i>  my  brother  and  >i 

ta  and  mother '-a 

•aVing  Ihe  blunlnen  of  whfch  is  accounted 

or  by  ihc  convklion 

that  he  found  himwif  nod  hij  work  mUund 

eruood  by  hb  ■.«• 

Inunediale  kindred;    in   Jn.Ts   lhi<   i,  a 

«e»ry  uid   or  bi> 

i^:i 


of Ihe b 


The  conclusions  suggested  by  these  observations  agree 
excellently  with  the  genealogies  preserved  to  us  in  Ml. 
■  -„„i,^„  l'-i6andUc.3j3-38(»eeGENEAU)GiES 
I.  a«w»logto..„p  jg^yj,  .j-hey  are  completely  in- 
dependent attempts  ;  but  both  are  based  on  the  pre- 
Kipposinon  that  Jesus  was  the  true  son  of  Joseph  :  and 
it  is  in  this  sense  alone  that  they  con  be  held  to  have 
any  purpose  or  meaninK. 

Whilil  Ml.cam«  the  list  down  from  Abraham  Id  JaKpb  and 

bii  fourteen  anccMon  in  Mt.,  and  two  at  the  beginning  of  his 
third  peri«]<S*lathitl  and  Zorobsbcl)  are  met  with  ah     '     " 


Thear 


n   Lk.  c 


II  11^  iia^lund  of  i 
is  caJied  Christ '  bet 


the  narratives  of  the  nativity  and  these  genealogies  of  whicb 
Joseph,  not  Mary,  is  the  subject- 

If  we  adopt  Lk.'s  statement  (Ijfi)  as  historical,  Mary 
had  no  connection  with  the  house  of  David  :  she  -was  a 
kinswoman  {auyytrtt}  of  Elizabeth,  and  Eiiiabeth  was 
•  of  the  daughters  of  Aaron '  (1  j).  The  present  writer, 
however,  is  unable  lo  follow  Hilgenfeld  and  Hillmann 

iZPT  17,  350/)  in  thinking  that  Clemens  Romanus 
iCor.  S2t)  regarded  Jesus  as  by  biith  a  Levite 
through  Mary,  of  course).  It  was  not  until  the  belief 
in  the  virgin-birth  of  Christ  had  attained  currency  that 
any  necessity  could  be  felt  for  making  Mary  a  member 
of  the  family  of  David.  This  was  done  as  early  as  in 
Justin  Martyr's  lime  (see  above,  g  5),  and  next  in  the 
Pmttviingeiium  Jacaii  (chap.  10);  and  the  Syrian 
Palimpsest  of  Sinai  even  contains  the  interpolation 
'  because  Ibey  were  both  of  the  house  of  David '  ( Lk. 
Sst*])'  A"  <^'i  '3  intelligible  easily  enough,  just  as  it 
is  easy  to  understand  why  Resch's  theological  interpreta- 
*      "'  .    w     .  ..J.  jgjjjgn,  p(  Mary  in  the  Gospel* 


a  {Kin. 


.91). 


I    learned 


The  chronolc^cal  difltcutties  with 
(ubtlety  has  struggled  in  vain  for  centuries,  tan 
in  nnta.  ""'l'  **  indicated  here  (cp  Chhonoloct, 
10.  MBULg  j^^^  QuiRlNtus).  When  Ml.  places 
the  nativity  within  the  reign  of  Herod  and  Ihe  rettim 
from  Egypt  in  that  of  Archelaus  his  successor,  the 
birth  of  Christ  is  thereby  determined  to  have  been 
some  years  earlier  than  4  B.C.,  Herod's  death-year. 
Lk.  on  the  other  hand  connects  the  nativity  with  the 
census  carried  out  in  Palestine  by  order  of  Augustus 
1  On  this  dauie  see  Harv,  f  14. 
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under  P.  Sul|ncius  Quirinius  the  Governor  of  Syria. 
This  cannot  be  conceived  as  having  been  carried  out 
before  the  tlepo^tion  of  Arcbelaus  in  6  A.  D. ,  and  in 
point  of  fact  it  is  attested  for  this  dale  by  Josephus 
(^«/,i.vii.l3s,  S3ss;  «viii.). 
Even  if  it  is  made  out  with  a  high  rtegrv«  of 


had  alt^dy  for  a 

u'su^  j."ih 
.usUQu™ 


only  wi^  Mt.  but  ml 


kJ*w. 


"i^r,^ 

5.    Noii_.. 
of  the  nativ 


are  separated  by  an 

irthy  (tile  at  all  can 

y  that  have  leached 

The  year  can  be  approiimaitly  dtiermintd  only  by  the  ele- 

mi  -mpplicd  in  Lk.  i  1  13— that  John  began  his  public  minifilry 

the  Afieenth  year  of  Tiberius  (iS-jg  A.o!)  and  that  j»us  when 

Simon,"  PL^  "/J^lZti^  S  m,  "}^;  ''a?  W.'^J|^,'"z)m 
GiburUjakr  Ckriili,  i869>. 

The  gospels  say  nothing  as  lo  the  day  of  the  nativity. 
The  church  filed  il  by  mythological  analogy.  Whilst 
the  ancient  church  (as  also  the  Armenian  church  still 
does)  commemoraled  the  nativity  at  the  feast  of 
Epiphany  (6lh  January),  which  derives  from  the 
Alexandrian  Teast  of  the  appearing  of  Dionysos,  the 
Roman  Church  from  the  middle  of  the  fimrth  centiuy 
onwards  set  apart  Ihe  nataiii  solis  invicli — i.t.,  35lh 
Dee, — as  the  anniversary  of  the  Saviour's  birth  (cp 
Usenet,  Rtl.-gesch.  Unt,  1889). 

fix  a  date.     A  leanied  Jesuit,  Anion maiia  Lupi,  in  the  eighteenth 
cmturv  took  the  tcouhle  10  JiDW  (n.iMrto..™.  Wilm-ft/aArt 


±lheni 


Another   contradiction    wh 
looked  relates   to   Ihe  place 

'■  had  become  equally  firmly  established 
when  the  Evaogelists  came  to  deal  with  them.  Ml. 
look  Bethlehem  simply  as  Ihe  native  place  of  Joseph, 
whom  he  then  represented  as  fixing  his  abode  at 
Naiaieth  in  Galilee  from  (ear  of  Archelaus  after  the 
return  from  E«ypt ;  he  had  no  right  (1854)  ">  call 
Nanreth  ihe  native  place  (irarplja)  of  Christ  as  his 
predecessor  (Mk.61)  was  able  10  do.  Lk.  lakes 
Naiareth  as  Ihe  home  of  Joseph,  and  lo  explain  Ihe 
occurrence  of  Ihe  birth  at  Bethlehem  avails  himself  of  the 
census  of  Quirinius. 

Just  as  the  teaching  activity  of  Jesus  down  to  Ihe 
period  of  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem  was  certainly  for 
tbe  most  part  confined  to  Ihe  districts  immediately 
surrounding  tbe  lake  of  Galilee,  so  also  his  origin  in 
Naiareth  of  Galilee  was  an  accepted  fact  (Mk.  fli-4 
Mt.1854/.  Lk.4.6^  Mt21.i  286971  Jn.146 
741) ;  indeed  Ml.  2 13  is  able  to  quote  in  support  of  it  a 
(no  doubt  very  apocryphal)  prophetical  utterance : 
'  that  il  might  be  fulfilled  wbich  was  spoken  by  the 
prophets  ;  he  shall  be  called  a  Naiarene '  (Naj^u/iaioi). 
How  was  il  possible  for  Bethlehem  to  set  up  competing 
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I  has  been 

Beihlel) 

Galilee. 

notfarfn^m 

N™e.h,w 

Talmud 

as  Beihlefa 

problem 

ho 

uinot  be  to 

ved,  but  m 
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ted 

byth'is 

reference.1 

For  it  is  jus 

■!„« 

CovkIs  as 

Je»u.  is 

m  in'judaa.  south  of  J 

QtalNa; 

<:pted  as  his 

It  is 

in' 

portant 

however 

that,  of 

tbe  gospel 
narratives,  11  is  only  inose  01  ine  nativity  that  refer  lo 
Ihe  Belblehem  in  question.     The  key  is  to  be  sought 

After  the  discourse  on  the  living  water,  as  we  read  in 


ig  of  the  t 


introduced  q 
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J^fi,^V^  .  is  the  prophet.  Othera  said  ;  this  is  the 
^^'•^•°"  Christ.  But  some  said:  Shall  Christ 
come  out  of  Galilee?  has  aot  the  scripture  said,  that 
Christ  comes  of  the  seed  of  David,  and  out  of  the  (own 
of  Bethlehem,  where  David  was?'  Even  as  eariy 
as  the  triumphal  entty  into  Jerusalem  we  find  the 
populace  shouting  [heir  Hosannas  to  Jesus  as  the  '  son 
of  David'  (Mt.3l9,  cp  21  .j,  Mk.llio.  but  cp 
HosANNA)  ;  and  Ihe  Pharisees  know  that  the  anointed 
of  the  Lord  can  only  be  a  son  of  David  (Mt.  224a,  Mk- 
123S.  Lk.  2040-  F'oni  the  prophecy  in  Mie.  fii[»] 
was  drawn  the  further  inference  tlial  the  Messiah  must 
come  from  the  city  of  David,  Bethlehem.  The  scribes 
whom  Herod,  according  10  Mt.,  calls  to  his  aid.  cannot 
in  view  of  this  prophecy  (Mt.  26)  for  a  moment  be  in 
any  doubt  as  to  the  place  where  the  newborn  King  of 
the  Jews  is  to  be  sought  The  narrative  of  Jn, ,  where 
the  supernatural  birth  is  still  unknown,  seta  the  actual 
home  of  Jesus,  Galilee,  over  against  the  theoretical 
birthplace  demanded  by  Jewish  belief,  and  reveals  the 
hidden  path  by  which  Bethlehem  had  found  its  way 
into  the  gospel  tradition.  Even  while  he  was  yet 
alive,  Jesus  was  regarded  as  the  'anoinled  of  God'  ] 
Peter  himself  had  accorded  the  title  (Lk.  dm,  cp  Mk. 
819:  in  Mt.  1616  'the  Christ,  the  son  of  the  living 
God').  The  whole  series  of  attributes  which  associated 
itadf  with  the  idea  of  the  Messiah  in  the  Jewish  mind 
had  necessarily  ID  be  transferred  to  Jesus  as  soon  as 
the  conception  that  he  was  the  'Christ'  had  come 
effectively  into  being  ;  it  is  a  particular  case  of  a  general 
law  observable  in  the  growth  of  legend.  Above  all 
ic  was  necessary  that  Jesus  should  be  a  descendant  of 
David,  and  thus  of  kingly  origin.  The  genealogical 
lists  which  brought  Joseph  the  father  of  Jesus  into 
connection  with  David  were  the  first  literary  consequence. 
However  unot>tru»ve  the  prose  in  which  they  ipeak, 
they  are  nevertheless  the  earliest  attempts  at  poetical 
invention  regarding  Ihe  birth  of  Christ.  The  next  in- 
evlLible  step  was  to  transfer  his  cradle  to  Bethlehem. 
U'hen  the  accounts  of  Mi,  and  Lk.  were  written  (his 
had  already  become  a  fixed  article  of  faith,  which,  well 
or  ill.  had  somehow  or  other  to  be  lilted  in  and 
is(orical  fact  as  to  his  actual  home. 
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facts 


tn  their  present  place  the 
kernel  of  Ihe  gospels  of  ML  and  Lk. 
was  already  fined.  These  additions 
must  come  from  quite  other  hands — the  substance  of 
them  that  is  to  say,  not  necessarily  the  form.  For 
there  remains  the  possibility  —  untouched  by  our 
criticism — that  the  present  form  is  due  to  a  reviser 
before  whom  the  various  elements  already  lay. 

This  dmhIhIiiv  don  not  teem  lo  have  been  present  10  the 
mind  pf  Hirnacl.  when  recently  (S£A  W  27  U^x,]  547  ^),  pro- 
ceeding upon  ihe  limiluiry  01  phrueolDgy  and  vocabulary,  he 
Ihouahl  it  pos-^ihle  to  prove  ihal  ihe  lir^l  two  chap(fra  of  Lfc. 

think  wtn  of  those  chapfen  a.i  indubitably  coming  fTan  one 
be  lefi  iDcriii^ism  of  the  fflclt  and  analyus  of  the  composilion. 

Whilst  in  Ml.  Ihe  story  of  the  childhood  allows  itself 
to  be  recognised  as  an  interpolation  by  the  fac(  of  its 
being  in  contradiction  with  the  resl  of  Ihe  gospel,  in 
the  case  of  Lk.  we  are  able  10  confirm  the  results 
reached  by  criticism  by  referring  lo  the  testimony  of 
Ihe  author  himself.  His  appeal  lo  (hose  who  '  from 
(he  beginning  ii-ere  eyewitnesses  and  ministers  of  (he 
word'  (la  ;  cp  I3,  fliiBrffi')— even  apar(  from  the  ex- 
press interpretation  of  what  he  means  by  ihe  eipressions 
'  from  the  beginning '  (dir'  ipx^t)  and  ■  from  the  first ' 
{irtieft)  which  he  gives  in  Acts  1  ai  (dpfd^roi  irb  tou 
pairrlanarm.  'beginning  from  the  baptism';  also  IO37, 
'  beginning  from  Galilee,  after  the  baptism  which  John 
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preached  ') — would  leave  no  room 
begaa  his  gospel  with  the  baptist; 
This  has  ii       ' 


It-Earliar 


L  in  Beth- 
e  brought 


doubt  that  Lk. 

id  preaching  of 
John.  This  has  in  substance  been  correctly  and  con- 
clusively shown  by  P.  Corssen  {GGA,  1899,  pp.  315- 

The  oldest  written  forms  of  the  gospel  knew,  and 

of  Joseph   and    Mary ; '    but    they   also 

taught  that  he  was  the  Messiah  foretold 
,i?^t?JT^.  ^y  *=  prophets  and  enpected  by  the 
""^""^  Jews,  and  Ihey  also  were  able  lo  leU  how 
it  was  that  Jesus  himself  came  to  be  possessed  with  the 
consciousness  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God.  In  these 
representations  were  contained  the  germs  which  found 
a  fruitful  soil  in  the  receptive  minds  of  the  ancient 
Christian  churches  and  were  destined  to  develop  com- 
paratively soon  into  (he  dogma  of  Ihe  divinity  of  Christ 
and  even  into  that  of  the  pre-existenra  of  tbe  Son  of 
God. 

As  regartls  (he  Messiah,  Jewish  fai(h  did  not  look 
for  any  supernatural  birth ;  he  had  only  to  lie  a  de- 
scendant of  David  and  the  chosen  one  of  God  (cp 
Hillmann.  y/TlTtiSgiJajj.^)-  From  this,  by  and 
by,  followed,  as  a  first  and  unquestioned  consequence, 
(hat  (he  father  of  Jesus  had  to  be  a  descendant  of 
David,  and  that  Jesus  must  have  been  bon 
lehem.  It  became  further  necessary,  in  t 
place,  that  the  chosen  one  of  God  should  b 
into  closer  relation  with  God.  He  who  had 
and  brought  up  as  man  required  a  divini 
to  his  office.      Hence  the  baptism  in  Jordan. 

The  appearance  of  John  the  Baptist,  his  preaching 
and  baptism,  occupied  (he  first  place  in  the  oldest 
written  gospels  (see  John  the  Baptist).  The  ex- 
ample of  the  Baptist  was  the  means  of  awakening  Jesus 
lo  a  perception  of  his  own  great  task ;  the  depth  of 
the  impression  made  upon  him  by  John  is  shown  by 
Ihe  elevation  of  the  witness  which  he  bears  lo  him  (Ml 
\\l  f.  Lk.7a4-3S.  cp  Mt.2l3a).  It  was  not  lill  the 
coming  of  the  tidings  that  the  activity  of  John  had  been 
brought  to  an  untimely  end  by  his  imprisonment  at 
Herod's  command  that  Jesus  emerged  from  the  obscurity 
in  which  he  had  hitherto  lived  (Mt.  4 11  Mk.  1  it).  Thus 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  supposing  that 
Jesus  also  was  among  the  multitude  of  those  who 
ihronged  to  the  preaching  of  John  lo  be  baptised,  and 
this  fact  was  slated  from  the  first  in  the  gospels. 

This  baptism  at  the  same  lime  furnished  Ihe  occasion 
on  which  Jesus  the  man  became  also  the  anointed  of 
Ihe  Lord.     There  are  two  accotuits  of  the  manner  ia 

I.  According  to  Mk.  lis/  Jesus  as  he  comes  up 
from  Jordan  sees  the  heaven  opened  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  descending  upon  him.  and  hears  a  voice  from 
heaven  saying  '  Thou  art  my  beloved  son  in  whom  1  am 
well  pleased.' 

The»  voids  uken  from  th*  Hebrew  leil  <^nol  •)  Df  Ii.  it  i 
and  repealed  ■!»  on  the  mount  of  liansiiEUralion,  arc  employed 
to  convey  the  teslimony  that  God  himuir  has  cboun  Jetiis  u 
the  Messiah,  and  the  i[Hrit  of  Uod  enlen  into  him  in  order  to 
bring  to  Ihdr  (ulHImeni  the  words  of  Is.  IS  i  11  a. 

a.  The  procedure  of  Ihe  unknown  hand  by  which 
the  short  account  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus  in  Jordan 
was  introduced  into  the  Third  Gospel  ( Lk.  3  »■  / }  was 
bolder.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  BscriWng  the  divine 
vocation  to  Ihe  Messiahship  ;  he  wished  also  to  give  an 
immediate  divine   testimony  lo  the  divine  sonship  of 

For  Ibis  end  he  madt  u«  of  the  words  of  the  Pialmist  {Ps.  a  T ; 
cp  Acts  iSiiX  ^nd  iniroduced  Ihcv  words  u  spoken  _by  God  : 
■  I'hou  on  my  wn  ;  this  dav  have  I  beiot 
pas^ge  in  Lk-  was 
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The  picture  it  conveyed  led  to  the  incarnation  being 
connected  with  the  baptism  in  such  manner  that  the 
feast  of  the  Epiphany — ihe  manifestation  of  God  upon 
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currenily  wilh  Ihii  more  highly  piiched  account,  the 
older  version  of  Ihe  miracle  al  jorlan  was  ampli5ed  in 
Ml  and  in  tbe  Gospel  of  (be  Hebrews  with  new 
wonders ;  the  Fourth  Gospel  also  goes  fai  beyond  Ihe 
original  story. 

The  mythical  pictures  thus  produced  could  not  per- 
manenlly  satisfy  believing  hearts.      The  conception  of 
'ivinity  of  Jesus  which  was  gaining 

*'  increasingly  impossible  to  postpone  lo 
his  thirtieth  year  the  consecration  of  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah  or  his  adoption  as  the  son  of  God.  It  was 
fell  that  he  must  have  been  God's  chosen  instrument 
from   his  very  birth.      Thus  arose  the  story  of  the 


IS.  CotUM  «f     ' 


itivily. 


It  aro: 


the  consecration  of  Jesus  lo  the  Messiahship  had  al- 
ready become  (irmly  associated  wilh  the  baptism  in 
Jordan.      If  the  1       ■     ■      ' 


the 


ivity  hi 


3  currency,  the  miracle  al  Ihe  baptism  could  not 
have  received  Ihe  shape  which  it  now  has.  or  could 
□ol  have  arisen  at  all ;  Ihe  one  eicludes  Ihe  other. 

Here,  also,  there  was  a  choice  of  palhs.  Jusi  as  in 
Ihe  description  of  the  baptism  we  have  the  divine 
attestation  on  tbe  one  hand  and  tbe  divine  generation 
on  the  other,  so  also  here  alongside  of  Ihe  miraculous 
conception  there  was  possible  a  mode  of  representalioa 
more  in  harmony  sviih  Jewish  modes  of  thought  in 
which  divine  revelations  al  his  conception  and  birth 
Q  the  human  son   of  Joseph  and   Mary  his 


Such  a  reprp 


islah. 

on  in  point  of  fact  lies  before  t:s 
n  mind  what  we  were  able  to  ob- 
»•  TW.  Ji-*-.  serve   at    Bethlehem    we   can    become 

IB.  IX:    dlTIIie  .  ,  ..       f_,,g_   igjj  „nnn  ,,,  t,v  lonp 

ftttuUtiou.    habituation  lo  a  sacred  Edition      To 
Joh.    Hillmann   {ZPT  M :,■.,  ff.) 
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(I34/.),  the  only  verses  in  tbe  Third  Gospel  in  whii 
the  supernatural  birth  of  Jesus  of  the  Virgin  Mary  is 
stated,  are  incompatible  with  Ihe  enlire  representation 
of  the  rest  of  chaps.  1  and  2,  and  thus  must  have  been 
interpolated  by  a  redactor.  These  iwo  verses  once 
removed,  what  remains  is  a  purely  Jewish -Christian 
account  of  the  birth  of  the  Messiah,  stilt  resting  upon 
the  foundation  of  ihe  old  and  genuine  tradition  that 
Jesus  was  tbe  offspring — the  firstborn  offspring — of  tbe 
marriage  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  no  word  is  to  be 
found  in  il  which  does  not  admit  of  full  eiplanation 
from  Jewish  ideas  concerning  Ihe  coming  Messiah. 

The  angel  Gabriel,  sent  by  God,  comes  to  Naiareth 
10  a  virgin  named  Mary  who  is  betrothed  to  Joseph,  a 
descendant  of  David  {f^  oUoii  daiHif ,  1  rj) ;  aSlei  words 
of  salutation  he  tells  her  that  she  is  destined  to  conceive 
and  bear  a  son  who  shall  be  called  the  son  of  the  Most 
High  and  shall  sit  upon  tbe  throne  of  his  (fore-)  father 
David  (and  so  forth,  Iji'js),  and  then  concludes  by 
telling  her  of  what  has  happened  lo  Eliiabeth  her  kins- 
woman (136/).  The  events  in  Ihe  house  of  Elirahelh 
(IjS-S*)  and  the  psalm  of  Zacharias  {IfA  f.)  only  serve 
to  glorify  Ihe  Messiah  even  in  Ihe  womb  of  his  mother, 
and  to  prepare  Ihe  way  for  his  future  relations  wilh 
John.  Shortly  before  Mary's  time  has  come  ihe  journey 
to  Bethlehem — explained,  not  well,  as  we  have  seen 
(S  10).  by  Ihe  census—is  interposed ;  Joseph  must  be- 
Uke  himself  to  Ihe  city  of  E>avid  in  order  to  be  entered 
on  the  register  there  because  he  is  'of  Ihe  house  of 
David '  (24),  and  Ibis,  too,  along  with  Mary  his  wife. 

irif  ^'V^'f  tS  T?"!""'  •*»*Vi  '  Sl  '"'"  r*«li''K  ?f  '•".  Syrian 
{Mm  Maria  uxfirt  ttut  firtgnantt  n  also  Ailcswd  by  the  pre- 

tinua— a  Tuding  which  tpeaks  for  iEself,  ev«D  apul  fmm  Ibe 
weight  of  the  totiinony  uy  which  It  is  tupportedl    In  place  of 
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itimatrrfUiW  sund  together  in  imnndiale  jumpMilion. 
Since,  then,  al  the  beginning  of  the  stoi^  (Is?)  there 

mous  tradition,  the  statement  that  Mary  at  Ihe  time  of  the 
Annunciation,  although  betrothed  to  Joseph,  was  still 
a  virgin,  we  are  in  a  position  10  infer  wilh  certainty 
from  S5  that  in  the  original  form  of  the  narrative  after 
1  j8  stood  tbe  further  slalement,  hardly  tc 
with  {even  though  judged  inadmissible  by  the  rt 
who  interpolated  1 34  / ).  thai  Mary  was  then  tSKen  lo 
wife  by  Joseph,  and  thai  she  concMved  by  him ;  with 
this  best  agrees  the  reminiscence  in  2>i  that  the  name 
of  Jesus  had  been  given  by  the  angel  '  before  he  was 
conceived  in  (he  womb. '  That  Jesus  was  the  first  child 
of  this  legitimate  marriage  is  expressly  slated  [2t).~~ 
'  aitd  she  brought  forth  her  firstborn  son '  :  tAv  irfiuiri- 
T(ww  is  ihe  word,  not  such  an  expression  as  iionrffrij, 
and  tradition  look  no  exception  to  the  phrase,  which 
has  even  been  interpolated  in  Ml.  laj.  Jesus  is  thus 
reci^ised  to  have  been  Ihe  eldest  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Josei*,  who  are  referred  to  in  this  very 
gospel  ilself.  In  accordance  with  Ihe  Jewish  ceremonial 
law  tbe  circumcision  and  naming  of  the  child  follows 
on  Ihe  eighth  day  <2ii),  and  after  forty  days  comes  the 
dedication  of  Ihe  hrstbom  and  the  offering  in  Ihe  temple 
at  Jerusalem  (2»^);  the  whole  procedure  presupposes 
a  normal  birth  from  a  legitimate  marriage,  and  in  2i7 
are  the  express  words,  '  When  the  parents  brought  in 
the  child  Jesus.'  The  salutations  of  ihe  aged  Symeon 
(^39-35)  and  Anna  the  prophetess  (Sje-jB}  are  entirely 
in  the  spirit  of  the  promise  of  the  Messiah  as  given  in 
the  words  of  the  angel,  alike  to  Mary  (lji-33)  and  to 
the  shepherds  (Sit,  cp  2 14).     Finally,  the  incident  b 
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age,   in   Ihe  temple  (24i  ff.).  which   has  already  b 
spoken  of,  slands  upon  tbe  same  footing. 

We  discern  accordingly  in  Lk.'s  account  a  Jewish- 
Christian  endeavour  to  invest  the  birth  and  childhood 
of  Jesus  wilh  Ihe  miraculous  halo  that  seemed  10  be 
demanded  by  his  call  to  Messiahdiip.  The  miracles, 
however,  are  limited  to  miracles  of  divine  revelation 
brought  by  angels  or  inspired  by  Ihe  Holy  Ghost.  The 
historical  tradition  which  lay  al  the  heart  of  Ihe  gospel 
— that  Jesus  was  born  as  Ihe  eldest  child  of  Joseph  and 
Mary  of  Nazareth — Is  still  faithfully  preserved.  Only, 
Ihe  demand  thai  Jesus  should  through  his  father  belong 
to  the  house  of  David  and  be  born  in  David's  city  of 
Bethlehem  had  already  become  the  indispensable  pre- 
supposition for  the  whole  narrative,  completely  domin- 
ated as  it  was  by  Messianic  ideas.  The  redactor, 
while  effecting  a  compromise  wilh  the  l^end  as  set 
forth  in  Ml.  by  his  interpolation  of  1  nf. .  1 
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be  regarded  a: 

MI.,  on  Ihe  other  hand,  is  enlirely 
dominated  by  Ihe  presupposition  that  Jesus  was  con- 
,_  ™.  ceived  by  Ihe  power  of  Ihe  Holy  Ghost 
^^IT;!:^  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Joseph 
'"Kta  Wrtl>-  ,™i„«  the  revelation.  '  that  which  is 
begollen  in  her  is  of  Ihe  Holy  Ghosl.'  and  following 
Ihe  divine  direction,  '  knew  her  nol  till  she  had  brought 
forth  a  son.'  It  is  possible  10  regard  the  divine  beget- 
ting as  a  carrying  back,  in  point  of  lime,  of  the  view 
of  the  baptism -miracle  which  we  lind  in  Lk.  There 
is  something  entirely  new,  however,  in  addition — that 
he  was  conceived  and  bom  of  a  virgin.  Here  we  un- 
questionably enter  Ihe  circle  of  pagan  ideas.  Even 
the  Church  fathers  were  luiable  to  shut  their  eyes  to 
this.  The  idea  is  quite  foreign  10  Judaism,  whilst  for 
GiECCO-Ronuui  antiquity  it  continued  in  full  activity  till 
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■fter  the  Auguslan  age.  The  present  writer  has  already 
{see  below,  |  aif  given  the  evidence  for  itiis.  and  he  could 
make  it  still  stronger  now.  The  expresiion  id  Is.  7i« 
could  not  possibly  have  given  occa»on  for  the  shaping  of 
this  binh-slory.  Thecontcxt  of  (he  passage  says  nothing 
about  an  expected  Messiah,  and  speaks  merely  of  a 
young  woman,  not  of  a  '  virgin '  as  the  word  is  in 
fi  (see    iMMANtJEL).       The   efforts  which   have   been 


the  substance  of  the  gospels  have  beer 
inefieclual.  It  is  dangerous  to  cite  evidence  that  prove: 
(be  opposile  of  what  il  is  asked  to  est.ibllsli. 

In  a  remarkable  pa.vngc  (Z)i:  iHrmi.  ii;  liBii/)  Philo 
while  prnuni;  ihe  ictual  languagt  sf  Iht  OT,  KtVi  >o  shoti 
Ihll  il  wu  Cod  whs  had  made  Sarah,  Leah,  Rebekah,  am 
Zipponh  lo  be  fruittiiL     Tbougli  Ihia  does  no)  leach  nrgli 


jwkdge  fii 
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The  embroidery  comes  li-om  (he  same  source  as  (he 
Vrtirp  and  (he  woof.  The  appearance  of  a  new  star  in 
1ft  Th«  atu-  '''*  ^''^  heralding  the  Urth  had  been  pre- 
Ktii^'  P""''  f™  by  the  popular  faith  of  antiquity. 


By  ssirologers  i(  was  even  (augh(  that 
new  star  rises  at  the  birth  otevery  man(see  JuliajiusHalic. 
inShein.  A/ni.eSjiS,  L  ii;  c"p  Fraier,  CflP>,2ii/;). 
With  an  event  so  lale  even  as  the  birth  of  Alexander 
Severus  was  associated  the  legend  that  the  future  world- 
empire  of  the  child  was  foretold  by  Ihe  sudden  appear- 
ance of  a  star  of  (he  first  magnitude  (Lampridiiis.ch.  18); 
(he  story  may  be  of  Semitic  origin.  Also  Ihe  recogni- 
(ion  and  proclamalion  of  Ihe  birth  of  a  new  king  of  the 
Jews  by  the  magi  leanted  in  star-lore  finds  its  parallel 
in  a  legend  concerning  Alexaoder  recorded  in  Cicero 
(de  Divin.  i.  23 17  ;  cp  41  •)a).  That  the  magi  should 
have  come  in  person  (o  do  homage  lo  Ihe  new-bom 
lord  may  perhaps,  as  has  been  pointed  out  lo  the 
present  wriler  by  A.  Dieterich.  have  originaled  in  (he 
journey  of  homage  made  by  the  Parlhian  king  Tiridates 
to  Nero  in  Rome,  an  expedition  which  attracted  very 
grea(  adenlion  (see  Cassius  Dio,  63i/),  especially  in 
Ihe  proi-inces,  such  as  Asia,  which  aciually  wilnessed 
the  progress  of  the  king  with  his  royal  train,  and  had 
to  eniertain  him  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  rank. 
Pliny,  who  alludes  to  (his  event  (A"// 30 16),  actually 
calls  Tiridates  magus,  and  mentions  that  he  had  magi 
in  his  mile  [tuagoi  saum  adduxerat),  from  whom  the 
emperor  hoped  lo  learn  the  secrets  of  magic.  The 
tdgn  of  Nero  may  have  been  exacdy  the  period  a( 
which  Ihe  legends  of  (he  divine  birih  of  Jesus  begao  to 
take  shape  in  the  Christian  world,  and  it  is  very  possible 
that  tidings  of  the  Neronic  persecutions  spread  from 
Rome  may  have  had  their  share  in  bringing  about  the 
Introduction  of  (he  picture  of  a  bloodthirsty  tyrant  inio 
the  story  of  the  childhood.  A  massacre  of  innocents 
and,  as  the  motive  for  it.  fear  of  Ihe  threatened  advent 
of  a  new  ruler,  were  already  current  material  for  legend, 
as  is  shown  by  tbe  romantic  story  of  Marathus  con- 
cerning the  birth  of  Augustus  (SueL  Aug.  94). 

The  flight  into  Egypt,  or,  to  speak  more  accuraldy, 
Ihe  return  from  Egypt,  is  Ill-explained. 

if  the  Lord  admonishet  Jo'icph 


Lerty  be  bad  warned  him  I 

H.  Tlie  Egypt  iSl^'Ue^  ^ha^'  tha. 
■-■---■         -igning  in  JudjBi  . 


life'  (Ml.  1») 


undeniand  why  (h 


e-(Ml.l3l).     It  i>  n; 


■wliwardiv  enough,  a  double  revelation  to  Jaeph. 

Why  il  it  ^;ypt  that  is  selected  as  Ihe  place  of 
reftige?  We  may  reply  that  in  the  first  century,  when 
Jews  had  long  been  gathered  logeiher  in  great  numbers 
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in  Alexandria,  it  was  natural  to  think  of  this  neighbour- 
ing land.  Mythological  ideas  also,  hou'ever.  may  have 
bad  Ihdr  unconscious  influence;  it  is  to  Egypt  that, 
when  attacked  by  the  gian(  Typhon,  the  Olympian  gods 
take  their  flight. 

Thus  for  the  whole  birth-  and  childhood-story  of  M(. 
in  its  every  detail  it  is  possible  10  trace  a  pagan  sub- 

«•■■"»»•""■  S;a,rik"°5,cE"ii1»  t 

those  of  the  province  of  Asia,  and  ihen  was  to  some 
extent  legitimated  by  its  narrator,  in  accordance  with 
the  tendency  manifesied  throughout  the  whole  of  tbe 
First  Gospel  (see  Resch.  Kindkeitsevang.  19/:),  by 
citation  of  prophetic  '  words '  in  lis  support 

Thus  did  the  divine  birih  and  nature  of  Chrtsi  receive 
the  stamp  of  authority  for  all  time,  and  the  Jewish- 
Christian  represen(ation  of  Lk. .  which  knew  ihe  Messiah 
only  as  a  son  of  man.  had  to  be  heightened  by  tbe 
introduction  of  the  angelic  messages  and  so  brou^t 
into  conformity  with  the  demands  of  faiih. 

The  divine  birth  and  nature  of  Christ  Ihus  became 
gospel.  To  thcosophie  speculation  the  task  which  now 
presented  itself  was  that  of  bringing  ihis  dogma  into 
reconcilability  with  the  iaxK  of  the  humanity  of  Jesus. 
It  was  only  after  a  struggle  lasting  for  centuries  that 
the  church  succeeded  in  setting  up  a  unanimous  doctrine 
upon  the  subject.  The  struggle  indeed  would  still  have 
arisen  even  if  the  gospel  of  the  virgin-birth  had  not 
lain  before  it  in  writing.  Even  before  Ihe  gospel  had 
been  written  and  attaitted  currency  ihe  docelic  doctrine 
that  the  son  of  God  had  been  sent  down  from  heaven 
and  had  lived  only  seemingly  the  life  of  a  man  in  the 
worid,  as  also  Ihe  Johannlne  conception  of  (he  pre- 
exisience  of  the  divine  logos,  had  aUeady  been  formu- 

E.  V.  Gelpke,  Bit  jKrndttKk.  dti  Mtrjn,  1S41;  f-  Lo*" 
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1S9J:  J.  Hillmann,  'Die  liindhtilsgeich.  jesu  nach 
krflWh  unlfr,whl'm  ZPT.  .8,.,  if  .ga-Wi  ;  A.  W.  i 
Dai  GcbMrtijalir  Chriili,  1369.  H.  1.. 

NATURE -WOBSHIF.  In  the  article  Idolatrv 
(§  9/.)  the  development  of  the  ideas  about  nature 
_  ^^  which  become  a  factor  in  religion  has  been 
'mmMr,'  '"J'li"*'^'  •'■'"''  '*'*  earliest  slage,  in  which 
Y^?  man  conceives  natural  objects  as  animated 
^^*~  ,  by  a  demonic  life,  through  one  in  which 
•"'S^"  these  objects  and  localities  are  permanently 
""«'™-  inhabited  by  a  numen  or  frequenled  by  it. 
to  that  in  which  they  are  the  visible  symbols  wherein 
the  presence  of  a  god  is  graciously  manifested,  and. 
finally,  to  (he  rejection  of  the  symbol  as  incompatible 
with  (he  conception  of  a  god  whose  invisible  presence 
Hlls  earth  and  heaven.  The  first  of  these  stages  had 
been  left  behind  by  the  religion  of  Israel  long  before  our 
knowledge  of  it  begins  :  but  innumerable  customs  of 
social  lile  and  ritual  observance  thai  had  their  root 
and  reason  in  animistic  beliefs  survived  even  to  the 
latest  limes,  and  doubtless  the  belief  themselves 
lingered  as  more  or  less  obscure  superstitions  among 
certain  classes  of  the  people,  as  they  do  to  the  present 
day  among  the  peasantry  in  Christian  Europe. 

It  is  obvious  (hat  the  nature  of  Ihe  object  itself 
determined  how  far  it  could  be  carried  along  by  the 
advancing  religious  conceptions.  A  holy  mountain, 
for  example,  most  easily  became  the  abode  of  a  god, 
whose  power  was  manifested  in  storm  and  lightning,  or 
in  the  beneficent  rain-clouds  which  gathered  around  its 
top ;  a  cave  near  (he  summi(  might  be  in  a  special 
sense  his  dwelling-place.'    A  natural  n>ck  which  had 

1  So  perhapa  at  Horeb,  >  K.  IO9. 
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been  levered  as  ihe  seat  of  a  numen  might  become  a 
rock-allar  or  a.  massUdh.  in  which  a  deity  no  longer 
bound  lo  Ihe  spot  received  the  sacrifices  of  his  wor- 
shippers and  answered  their  requests  ; '  and  might  even 
finally  be  understood  by  higher  spirits  as  only  the 
symbol  of  the  divine  presence.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  sacred  tree  was  not  so  easily  dissociated  from  its 
own  life ;  its  spirit  might  be  very  potent  in  its  sphere, 
but  it  was  lo  the  end  a  (ree-spirit,  even  if  some  grealer 
name  was  given  it  Consequently,  the  beliefs  and 
customs  connected  with  trees  and  with  vegetation 
generally  have  been  left  behind  in  Ihe  t«ogress  of 
religion  and  often  put  under  iis  ban,  Ibough  nowhere 
extirpated  by  it. 

We  find  Ihis  true  in  the  OT.  The  mountains  and 
the  sacred  wells  and  springs  which  once  had,  as  in 
9  In  Iiraal  ■  *""*  instances  we  can  still  perceive,  their 
iinlv  tMu  '  "'"'  i""i>'iia.  have  been  taken  possession 
iioi7U«n.  ofbyYahw*,andbeeomehisholyplaces, 
seats  of  his  worship ;  no  traces  of  a  distinctive  cuUus 
have  been  preserved  ; '  the  rocks,  so  far  as  they  have  a 
religious  association  at  all.  are  his  altars  or  memorial 


Sacred  Irea,  loo,  are  found  a(  the  sanctuaries  of 
Yaiiwi ;  *  at  Beersheba,  by  the  holy  wells,  was  a 
tamarisk  which  Abraham  planted  wii  religious  riles 
(Gen.21j3);'  at  Hebron  Abraham  built  an  altar  at  the 
■ilSn  Atamrl  (18 .8), '  where  he  dwelt  (14 ij);  beneadi 
the  tree  Yahwi  uppeared  lo  him  in  theophany  (18"^)- 
At  the  'ilen  mJri  ax  Sbechem  Yahwft  appeared  lo 
Abraham  (Gen.126/);  under  the  'ildh  al  the  same 
place  Jacob  buried  the  idols  and  amulets  of  his  Anunsan 
household  (Gen.  SS*) ;  there  Joshua  erected  a  mofflidh 
beneath  the  'itdk  which  is  in  Ihe  sanctuary  of  Yahwi 
(Josh.  24i6);  by  the  same  tree  Abimelech  was  made 
king  (JutlB'  9*) :  ne^  Shechem  stood  also  an  'iliit 
m/'in/alm  (Judg.Sj?);  the  tomb  of  Deborah  was 
under  a  tree  near  Bethel  named  'all^  iaiiulA  (Gen. 
35b)  ;  beneath  the  'lidi  al  Ophrub  the  angel  of  YatawA 
appeared  to  Gideon,  who  buili  an  altar  on  the  spot 
(Judg,6iii9>4).  Compareabo  the  place-names.  Elim 
(Cx.ISi).  Elath  (aK.U>ii),  Elon  (Judg.l2ii):  see 
rlso  Judg.45  iS.Ua  226  Slij  (iCh.lOu).  The 
words  Vh,  nhtl  {■ildlt.  'allOJt).  pS<t  [-iUn.  ■aian).'' 
ordinarily  mean  'holy  tree'  (cp  Is.  ln^j ;  the  substitu- 
tions made  in  the  Targums  and  by  Jerome  {i.t., 
Jerome's  Jewish  teachers}  show  how  keenly  this  was 
fell  al  a  late  lime.  The  etymological  connection  of  Ihe 
word  with  bf  ['il).  'numen,  god,'  is  very  probable.' 
The  names  'ilSn  mdri.  'el6n  MtinlHltK,  point  lo  tree 
oracles  ;  and  though  ihese  names,  like  many  of  the 
others,  are  probably  of  Canaanite  origin,  we  may 
observe  that  David  lakes  an  omen  from  the  sound  of 
a  marching  in  the  tops  of  the  tdid  trees  (a  S.  5a4|. 

Of  an  actual  tree  cull  we  have  no  evidence  in  Ihc 
OT,  the  prophetic  irony  directed  against  ihe  veneration 

Kim*wm\  "'^""^  Ir?)  ^"''  Stones  more  probably 
i!__i.IIt7  referring    to   •Hirdks    or   wooden    idols. 

onitom.  places  of  worship     under  every 

luxurianl  tree'*  had  al  least  originally  a 

deeper  reason  than  that  '  the  shade  was  good '  (Hos. 

4 1}) :  and  we  shall  probably  not  qt  if  we  see  in  beliefs 

1  SecIpOLATHV,  I^-^MaSSEBAH,  16. 

•  S«  MASSai™,T/s"  7-        ""'"'    ii«"«npt»c 

•  For  rETsencH  lo  the  liteulure  s«  col.  iisj.  n.  o. 

•  Stade  and  v.  Gall  lKitll$iailcn,  47)  would  nad^  inilead  of 
'M'/'uiiiiariiJ(,"d0>-JJ,ciiDiMi:iing  the  voHwiih  !6i;<Itaac). 

•  •,  Ipn ;  the  plur.  in  MT  ii  jui  altention  with  i  purpoK 
like  ihit  ofTg.  Vg.  'plain.'  Tht  holy  fnri  Hnindid  healhenish. 
Abrahiun'A  oak  (or  Kccbinth)  was  an  object  of  veneniion  in  Ihe 

r  ■-.      .__.!_.   .1      ....       ..   ^  beneath  it  destroyed 


c  of  ConUaniinc 


(lea  ReL  PaJ.,  p.  711  ^X     An  Abnhkm'i  < 

ductininitiw 

(/■!■.  Ctmm.\  lal/.  and  V.  C 

•  Leiv,  Pkin.  SiuJ.i  ig/(i8s6)r  and  mai 
>  See  Jer.  3»  3»ij  ITi  Enk.  S 13  %is,  it 
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which  in  many  other  parts  of  Ihe  world  have  been 
associated  with  the  powers  of  iree-spirils  and  ihe  life 
of  vegetation  at  least  cme  root  of  the  sexual  licence 
which  al  these  sanctuaries  was  indulged  in  in  the  name 
of  religion. '  Doubtless  the  custom  existed,  which  still 
prevails  in  Syria  as  iu  many  other  countries,  of  hanging 
upon  the  trees  bils  of  clothing,  omamenls,  and  other 
things  which  keep  up  Ihe  connection  between  the  man 
to  whom  they  belonged  and  the  spirit  of  the  tree.*  At 
least  one  law— Ihe  ihree  years  'orldk  of  fruit-trees  when 
they  begin  10  bear  (Lev.  ISaj-aj) — perpeluates  a  parallel 
between  the  life  of  tree  and  man  which  was  once  more 
than  an  analogy.*  The  prohibition  of  mixed  planla- 
lions  (kil'dyim,  Dt.  22?)  is  probably  another  instance 
of  the  same  kind.  The  prohibition  of  reaping  the 
comer   of    a    field    (Lev,  19,   j-     ■  ■     ■ 


,  had 


pnm 


vely  a 


very  different  reason  :  Ih 
spirit.*  Thai  the  first  sheaf  of  the  harvest,  the  first 
cakes  made  of  the  new  grain,  were  originally  not  an 
offering  to  Ihe  God  of  ihe  land,  bui  a  sacrament  of  the 
corn-spirit,  is  shown  by  similar  evidence.* 

If  all  this  belongs  to  an  t^e  which  to  the  Israelites 
was  prehistoric,  the  gardens  of  Adonis  (Is.  17 10.  see 
Adonis)  and  the  women's  mourning  for  Tammui 
(Ezek.SM,  see  Tahmuz)'  show  that  in  mythologised, 
and  doubtless  foreign,  forms,  the  great  drama  of  plant 
life — the  blooming  spring,  the  untimely  death  under 
the  fierce  midsummer  sun,  and  the  resurrection  of  the 
new  year,  maintained  its  power  over  Ihe  Israelites  ai 
well  as  their  neighbours. 

The  holy  wells  and  springs  in  Palestine,'  like  the 

mountains,  were  taken  possession  of  by  Yahwi  when 

— ,  .       he  supplanted  the  basis  in  their  old  haunts. 

iiSf  "»"='  ■^"'"  '"  *•  or  «'.'iW"««" 

nles  or  restnclions  connected  with  sacred 
waters  such  as  we  know  in  abundance  among  the 
neighbours  of  the  Israelites.  But  one  ceremony  was 
observed  annually  in  the  temple,  al  Ihe  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  which  must  be  briefly  mentioned  here.* 


At  tt 


a  froi 


amid  the  blare  of  trumpels.  into  the  temple  precincts 
through  a  gate  called  for  this  reason  Ihe  waler-gale, 
and  poured  upon  the  allar,'"  running  down  through  a 
drain  into  Ihe  subterranean  receptacle.  The  reason 
for  the  rite  is  given  in  another  place  :  '  I'he  Holy  One, 
Blessed  is  he  I  sakl.  Pour  out  water  before  me  al  the 
Feast,  in  order  thai  Ihe  rains  of  the  year  may  be  blessed 
to  you.' "  The  libation  was  Ihus  an  old  rain  charm, 
a  piece  of  mimetic  magic."  A  very  similar  ceremony 
at  Hierapolis  is  described  by  Lrucian.  ^ 

On  sacred  animals  and  supposed  survivals  of  totem 
culu  and  superstitkins  see  Clean  and  Unclean. 

The  heavenly  bodies,  especially  Ihe  sun.  moon,  and 
(five)  planets,  appeared  10  ihe  ancients  to  be  living  beings 

■  i>h.  ^"^  since  their  influence  on  human  welfare 
ind  great  ihey  were  adored  as 


ItekTenlr 


s  (se. 


Wis 


13.  f.). 
ese  gods  in  religion  and 
ig  peoples  upon  Ihe  same 


mythology  differs  widely 

1  See,  e^.,  Hol  4 13-ij.  etc. ;  cp  Haklot.  On  Ihe  su 
ingeiMnaiee  F™«(,  CBffl  i  J04  *    Cplioi^ 

fS«  Tylor,  Prim.  Cil/.OI  iinj /.  ;  WRS  Xll.  Si 
lejyCioj;  Doughty.  /)r.  Da.  I449X;  cpDness,  IB. 

*  IncMenudlyil  nukei  ii probiJJe  ihat among ihi Canu 
—mm  whodi  ihe  cusiom  i>  doubileffi  derived -dtcunKi»ai 
originnlly  peiformed  al  puberly  {cp  Cibcvmcision,  |  6). 

fPerhap.  ihe  law  which  forbids  ibe  galber-" -' - '■ 
iheaf  jhouU  be  included  <Dl.  it  igX 
>  See  Fnuer,  Cff^  S»J^,  ejpeiially  836 

•  Fruier,  /.c,  ,19^  3,0. 
'SwFrsnr. /;.,  .15/ 


ig  of  a  fotgoli 


«  SeeS: 
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"  Di  Dia  S^a,  chap.  IJ,  cp  «  ;  WRS  Rtl.  Sem. 
"  See  Tyhn,  Prim.  CuA.  (>!  2  jaj  ^ ;  Scholi,  Gin 
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plane  or  culture  and  even  of  the  same  stock  ;  ihef  had 
a  dlfTerenl  significance  (a  the  sellled  populatioo  of 
Babylonia  from  thai  which  they  had  for  the  Arab  nomad,' 
and  besides  this  economic  reason  there  are  doubtless 
historical  causes  for  the  diversity  which  are  in  great  part 
concealed  from  us. 

Thai  the  Israelite  nomads  showed  in  some  way  their 
veneration  of  the  sun  is  most  probaUe  ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  sun-u-orship  was  an  important 
part  of  thar  religion.  In  Palestine  the  names  of  several 
cities  bear  witness  to  Ihe  fact  that  they  were  seals  of  the 
worship  of  the  sun  (Shemesh  ;  see  BeTH-sHEMESH,  En- 

SHLMESHl    also     KiR-HEKES,    TlMNATH.HERES).       The 

best  known  of  these  is  Belh-shemesh — now'AinShems — 
in  Ihe  Jiid^ean  lowland,  jusi  across  the  valley  from 
Zorah,  the  home  of  Samson,  whose  own  name  shows 
ihal  Israelites  participated  in  the  cult  of  their  Canaaniie 
neighbours,  and  perhaps  appropriated  elements  of  a 
solar  myth.*  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  worship 
of  the  sun  at  these  places  was  of  native  Canaanile  origin, 
or  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Babylonian  initueace,  such  as 
we  recognise  in  the  case  of  the  names  Beth-analh' 
and.  probably,  Beth.dagon.  If  we  may  judge  from  the 
evidence  of  Phaeniciaa  names,  the  worship  of  the  sun 
had  no  such  place  in  the  religion  of  Canaan  as  Shamash 
had  in  that  of  the  Bat^lonians  and  Assyrians.*  and  it 
seems  more  likely  that  the  god  whose  cull  gives  a  dis- 
tinctive name  to  certain  places  was  a  foreign  deity. 
These  considerations  lend  some  additional  probability 
to  Budde's  surmise  that  the  southern  Beth-shemesh  is 
the  place  designated  in  Ihe  Amama  Tablets,  no.  1S3, 
/.  14/..  as  Bit- N in ib  in  the  district  of  Jerusalem.'  The 
tiame  of  Ihe  city  of  Jericho — the  most  natural  etymology 
of  which  derives  it  from  m' .  moon  ' — may  indicate  that 
it  was  a  seal  of  moon-worship  1  but  we  have  oo  other 
Mof  the  fact.    The  namesof  the  Desen  ofSi 


rholyrr 


ii(?.t..)b 


lefact 
ll  Ihe  region  was  a  centre  of  the  cull  of  the  moon-god 
Sin,  who  was  zealously  worshipped  in  Syria  (Karran), 
Babylonia,  and  southern  Arabia ;  in  later  times  Greek 


le  worship  of  tl 


population  of  Arabia 
by  Canaanites  and 


greeted  by  the  Bedouins,'  as  it  w 
Israelites  in  OT  times.  The  religi 
iKW  moon  with  festal  rejoicings  and  sacrifices  belongs 
originally  to  a  lunar  cult ;  '  but,  as  in  many  other  cases, 
this  festival  and  its  riles  were  taken  up  into  Ihe  religion 
of  Yahw* — the  national  religion  absorbing  the  nature 
religion.  Whether  the  Canaanite  Aslarte-worship  was 
associated  with  Ihe  plane!  Venus  we  do  not  certainly 
know;  the  worship  of  the  QtiKKN  OF  Heaven  If. I/.]  in 
the  seventh  centkiry  was  evidently  regarded  as  a  new  and 
foreign  cult.     Cp  Moon. 

The  opinion,  formerly  widely  entertained  and  not  yet 
everywhere  abandoned,  that  the  Canaanite  worship  of 
Baal  and  Aslarte  was  primitive  sun-  and  moon-worship, 
is  without  foundation  ;  the  identification — so  br  as  it 
late  and 


If  the  evidence  of  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
n  Israel  in  older  limes  is  thus  scanty  and  indirect,  the 
sse  is  otherwise  in  llie  seventh  and  s'    '  '     " 


drill  inaiy  previlml. 

>  S«  iioorc,  jMdga  (/„/.  C^mm.),  us  /.  364  / 1  end  cp 

>  NoIic«  the  proximily  of  Bdh-sbcmcsh  and  Beth4Diuh  m 

•S«Hbkes,Moukt.' 

'  The  form,  shortened  from  pnv.  is  reUied  10  m'  pKciielir 
••  jiPDr  10  rcr.    Cp  Jkhicho. 
'  noiiEhty.  Ar.  Da.  I  )6&. 
S  See  SpeiKxr.  Dt  Uf.  ril.,  lib.  3  diss.  4,  ■»!  CbcvMsL  Htm. 


Jibe  taken 


evidence  Ihal  these  cii 
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Jeremiah  predicts  Ihal  Ihe  bones  of  all  classes  in  Jeru- 
salem shall  be  eihumed  and  spread  oni  before  ■  the  sun 
and  Ihe  moon  and  Ihe  whole  host  of  heaven  whom  they 
have  loved  and  served  and  followed  and  consulted  and 
prostrated  themselves  to  '  {Jei.  81).  The  deuteronomic 
law  pronounces  the  penally  of  death  againsi  the  man  or 
woman  who  worships  Ihe  sim  or  the  moon  or  the  host 
of  heaven  (ITj) ;  cp  also  Dt,  I1519.  The  introduction 
of  this  cull  in  Jerusalem  is  ascribed  10  Manasseh,  who 
twin  altars  for  all  Ihe  host  of  heaven  in  the  two  courts 
of  the  temple  (9K.2I3S}  I  the  apparatus  of  this  woiship, 
with  other  heathenish  paraphernalia,  was  destroyed  by 
Josi.'Ui  in  his  reformation  (631  B.C.)  and  the  priests  put 
oul  of  the  way  (3  K.23t/).  The  altars  of  Ihe  astral 
cults  were  uikder  Ihe  open  sky.  frequently  upon  the  flat 
roofsofhouses(Jer.  19i3Zeph.  Is);'  probably  Ihe  altars 
on  the  roof — the  ■  upper  slory '  of  Ahai — (a  K.  23  la),' 
apparently  an  addition  to  ihe  temple,  were  of  Ihis 
sort.  Sacrificeswerebumlup(HiIhem(3K.  2Ss).  Tfae 
heavenly  bodies  needed  no  idol,  they  were  visible  gods  ;• 
and  although  various  symbols  of  the  sun  are  found  in 
Assyria  as  well  as  Egypt,  it  is  not  certain  thai  there  were 
such  in  Jerusalem.  Horses  dedicated  lo  Ihe  sun  {cp 
Nathan-helech)  were  stabled  at  otke  of  the  entrances 
10  the  temple,  apparently  in  an  annex  on  Ihe  western  ^de 
|3K.23ri},  and  with  them  chariots  of  the  sun.  The 
horses,  animals  sacred  to  the  sun  (Bochart,  I141/:,  ed. 
Rosenm, ),  were  not  kepi  for  sacrifice  but,  harnessed  to 
Ihe  chariots,  were  driven  in  procession  ;  according  to 
the  Jewish  commcnlators,  driven  out  (toward  the  E.) 
to  meet  the  sim  at  his  rising.  These  horses  were  prob- 
acy, as  elsewhere,  white.*  The  rite,  one  of  those 
imitative  acts  of  cultus  which  have  Iheir  ultimate  origin 
in  mimetic  magic,  probably  came  lo  the  Jews  from 
Assyria,'  though  Ihe  special  sacredness  of  Ihe  horse  to 
the  sun  seems  rather  to  be  of  Iranian  origin.*  Another 
rile  is  described  by  Eiekiel  (8i6) :  in  the  inner  court  of 
Ihe  temple,  at  Ihe  very  door  of  Ihe  roAf.  between  the 
prostyle  and  the  great  aliar,  men  were  standing  with 
their  backs  lo  the  sanctuary  of  Yahwi  and  their  faces  to 
Ihe  E.,  prostrating  themselves  eastward  to  the  sun.  The 
words  in  Ihe  next  verse,  translated  in  RV  '  they  put  the 
branch  to  their  nose.'  have  been  thought  lo  refer  10 
another  feature  of  the  ritual,  similar  to  the  use  of  Ihe 
bunch  of  twigs  called  bartsma.  held  by  the  Persians 
before  the  mouth  when  at  prayer  :  nol  only  this  inlerpre. 
lalion,  however,  but  Ihe  connection  of  the  words  with 
the  sun-worship  of  p.  16,  is  uncertain.'  The  throwing  of 
kisses  to  Ihe  sun  and  moon  is  alluded  loin  Job  (3I16-3S) 
as  a  superstitious  custom  ;  *  it  corresponds  to  the  actual 
kissing  of  an  klol  {1  K.  19iB  Hos.  ISi). 

In  Ihe  refereni.es  to  this  worship,  beside  sun  and 
moon,  two  other  names  appear  which  require  a  word  of 
comment.  One  of  these,  ftbi  hdi-idmdim  (cnrn  Rax), 
'  the  host  of  heaven '  {O  in  Dt.  j  cir/ut  roi)  oifitrtv, 
elsewhere  JhJta^i.  (rrpOTHt ;  Vg.  militia),  is  a  collecii\'e 
term,  somelimes  apparently  including  the  sun  and  moon. 
sometimes  designating  Ihe  other  heavenly  bodies ;  see 
Dl4i9.  'the  sun  and  moon  and  stars — all  the  host 
of  heaven.'  The  word  'hoal'  (ifl*d)  is  Ihe  common 
Hebrew  word  for  army ;  Ihe  stars,  conceived  as  living 
beings,  not  only  by  their  number  (Jer.  33»),  but  also  1^ 
their  orderly  movement  as  though  under  command, 
already  cfliabliihed  in  the  eighth  centun;  Ke  Amos.  |  i}, 
Chivn,    Nor,  in   view  of  the   BJiencc   of  the  cighth-ccnluiy 

af  the  tins  which  broufhi  desiruclion  on  Itrael, 

I  CpSlrabi>,ivl.4i«<p.;Si),Nabuieans,iotlKiun;  luacof 
Aniioch,  ed.  Bickell,  Ziio;  rsi.  ZMifctlm,  IStj. 
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[esembled  an  arm]'  in  ihe  field.'  In  at  least  one  old 
passage,  tbe  phrase  'the  host  of  heaven'  designates 
the  beings  (cp  'a certain  spirit,'  v.  nj  who  form  Yahwt's 
court  and  execute  his  will  {t  K.2iig  JT-,  Micaiah's 
vision:    cp  also   Josh.  613/)."      II   is  unnecessary   to 

different  from  that  implied  in  the  more  common  use  of 
the  phrase,  as  though  in  the  latter  the  stars  were  meani 
as  merely  astronomical  bodies  and  in  Ihe  former' angels' ; 
unnecessary,  therefore,  to  seek  a  remote  connection 
between  senses  which  only  our  modern  ideas  have 
separated. '  The  '  host  of  heaven '  are  Ihe  minislers  of 
Yahwi.* 

The  other  word,  mattdlolh.  occurs  only  in  a  K.2S5 
(rrt^.  ©  iniwfai,  Vg.  duodicim  signa,  Pesh.  mau- 
tlatha.  Tg.  KnSic].  and— if  the  words  are  rightly  identi- 
fied— in  JobSSji  (n^vp).  and  Is  variously  understood  of 
the  signs  of  the  lodiac  (so  Jerome  above),  or  the  planets. 
Il  appears  to  be  a  loan-v.'ord  from  Assyr.  mantaltu. 
'  station,  abode,'  and  points  to  the  origin  of  the  religion.' 
For  another  cult  of  this  class  see  QtiEEN  OF  Heaven. 

We  have  seen  that  the  worship  of  the  '  sun  and 
moon  and  the  whole  host  of  heaven '  came  in  under 

■  trtafAm    Assyrian  influence  in  tbe  seventh  century  ; 

s.  nuHiry.  .,  floyrisbed  under  Manasseh ;  was  tem- 
porarily suppressed,  with  other  foreign  religions,  by 
josiah  in  6ai  ;  but  sprang  up  again  after  his  death,  and 
continued  in  full  vigour  down  to  the  fall  of  tbe  kingdom 
of  Judah  in  586  :  nor  did  that  catastrophe  extinguish  it 
(see  QuEEM  OF  Heaven,  Si).  We  cannot  doubt  that 
astrological  divination,  if  not  the  worship  of  Ihe  heavenly 
bodies,  was  one  of  the  strongest  temptations  of  heathenism 
to  the  jews  in  Babylonia  (see  Is.  47 13.  cp  Dan.  2a  etc.). 
The  development  of  theoli^cal  monotheism  involved 
the  assertion  of  Yahwi's  supremacy  over  the  heavenly 
bodies :  he  created  them,  he  leads  out  their  host  in  its 
full  number,  calls  them  all  by  name,  so  great  is  his 
power  not  one  of  them  dares  be  missing  (Is.  40 16,  cp4Eii 
Gen.  lif.^  Neh.9e).  They  are  not  mere  luminaries  set 
in  [he  diy,  but  saperhuman  b«ngs :  it  is  by  Yahwi'i 
ordinance  that  the  nations  worship  them  (Dt.  4i9/.,  cp 
328  6,  Jubilees,  15ji/) :  tbe  final  judgment  falls  no 
less  upon  the  high  host  on  high,  who  guide  and  govern 
the  nations  in  history,  than  on  ihe  kings  of  the  earth  on 
earth  ;  they  shall  together  be  shut  up  in  prison  (Is. 
2431-13,  Enoch  18t3-'6  21i-6,  Rev.Si/.  ir;  cp  Dan. 
8.0/ ).• 

Philo  is  therefore  in  accord  not  only  with  Greek 
thinkers  but  with  the  OT  in  representing  the  star! 
intelligent  living  beings  ;  Iheyare  of  a  '  divine  and  happy 
and  blessed  naluic'nay.  'manifest  and  perceptible  gods' 
— expressions  which,  as  he  means  them,  are  not  incom- 
patible with  his  monotheism.'  The  Essenes  are  said  to 
have  observed  certain  religious  customs  which  imply 
pectdiar  veneration  for  Ihe  sun  ;  *  but  whatever  may  have 
been  the  origin  of  tbe  practices,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
they  had  found  in  them  some  symbolical  meaning  in 
harmony  wilh  the  fundamental  dogma  ofibeir  Juda^m. 

HAUM    (N40YM    [Ti.  WHl).    Lk.8>s   Av!    RV 

NAHUM(#.l',). 

NAVE.  -1.  39.  ffl*,-  NWTON.  NwToc;  "K.733 

AV,  RV'Mkic.-    See  Wheel,  ii. 
J.  Ifn,  killer,  1K.T33RV,  AV'ipoke.'    See  Wheel,  If. 
Bt),    Ecclus.jSi, 


*  On  lit 

*  D|-     ■ 
Mazi< 

*  See  iuudi«in, 
D^Mm.Jltaia.lnc. 

'  Dimnmond,  Pklle,  1 3S3 ;  Me 

«J«.il/ii.Bj-,KeE5SE.VKS, 


HAVT.      .-   '^.  N4YC.''/««i."K.9»6(EV'navy 

"j.  m*t^,''i  ii^'.Mi   {Vg.' *mmm  m¥llit<uli,   RVm>. 
'.nnament),   ,  Mmt  IS*  (Vg.   «ami,  RV   ■fleet')  14i  (Vg. 

WAZABEHE8  (nazujp*(Oi  [Ti.  WH]),  the  'sect' 
(alpeirii)  whose  •ringleader'  (Tpvmrti.rrjt),  according 
to  the  orator  TEKTULLUS  {q.".].  was  Paul  (Acls245). 
'  Naiarenes'  at  once  suggests  '  Nazareth' :  B[a<is  thinks 
that  there  is  an  implication  of  contempt.  But  was 
'Jesus  of  Nazareth'  a  contemptuous  title?  All  that 
we  can  say  is  thai  '  Naiarenes '  is  specifically  Jewish,  as 
■Christians'  or  'Chrestians'  (see  Christian,  Name 
OF,  S  i)  is  specifically  Gentile.  It  seems  originally 
lo  have  meant 'Galilxans,' and  to  have  expressed  the 
same  historical  fact  as  the  accusation  formulated  in  Lk. 
B35  (cp  Acu  IO37),  '  He  stirs  up  the  people,  teaching 
throughout  all  Jud^a,  and  beginning  from  Galilee  unto 
this  place.'  A  Jewish-Chrislian  sect  afterwards  appro- 
priated Ihe  tertn. 

AllhelimeofEj.iphanius-'- '"  '-'  '-■'•—'- 

Syria,  Decapolil  (Fflla),  and 


ioii»(Ptru),«i 

y(>«.2V,) 


.hel'» 


e  J«i  p 


Tenull 


le  God  am 

0  UK  Ihe  I 


le  old.  a 


>n  Jesuj  Chrii 


of  'fbilowe 
with  disparaging  temu,  but  is  not  in  itself  dispwagmg. 

NAZAKETH  (NU&pee  and  n«lZ«.pct  are  best 
atlested ;  N«fa(a  ITL.  WHl  is  found  in  Mi.  4 .3  \t^B-  33!,  -» 
lai, -«tB»),^[K-D]«,dii.Lk.4.<-.[»B-j3l.-.BUl,-"TlAI, 
-rf  ID);  Keitn,  y™  iw.  Ifatara,  I319  2  4"  ««?o  "g"" 
iirongly  for  N<(r<v>>>  whence  Kaurrae  (Utiafv^  |Ti.  WHJ, 
MV.Ij4l0t;|BLA|, -ofi|m  [Dl, -~fi><>t[NAC];  l4«7-<4>iinx 
IBCLl,  4mm  ID),  -..^M  m :  ISe  --rtm  [".  eicl,  -;«.« 
ILil;  IJc.4M-i>mMilD')!4in[>tBU-f-.»,  [AD].  Vmi,^ 
palat  ITLWH],  Mt.Sia  iS^l  Lk.  1837,  -afi,vos\t>,  eic.J;  In. 
18  5,™ip|Mt[D.«c.);  7;  IBij;  »lso  seven  or,  including  Acts  6  5, 

A  'city  of  Galilee,'  the  residence  of  Joseph  and  Mary  ; 
known  as  Jesus'  'own  country*  (xarpd),  because  till 
1    t«jurf.>i«..  ''''  bap«isn>  he  resided  there  with  his 

!^T^^  family  (ML4.3  21..  Mk.lgLk.l^ 

From  Nazareth  Jesus  derived  his  Talmudic  name  of 
'Jesus  Ihe  Nazarene'  (-iirti.i  iiJ;  501*.  43a  107*,  Sii. 
47a},  and  his  disciples  the  name  'Nazarenes'  (d'^Ii 
Tddn.  aji).  In  the  Gospels,  loo,  and  In  Acts  Jesus  is 
constantly  called  'Jesus  of  Nazareth,'  and  in  AcU24s 
Tertullus  calls  the  Christians  '  Nainrenes '  (cp  Mt.  2  93, 
on  which  see  below).'  Nazareth  being  thus  closely 
identified  with  Jesus,  it  is  strange  to  find  Ihat  until  tbe 
reign  of  Constanline(Epiph.flifo.  ffier.  lijftjil  had  none 
but  Jewish  inhabitants — a  fact  which  is  obviously  fatal 
to  the  so-called  traditional  sites  in  the  present  town. 
In  the  time  of  Epiphanius  there  wem  ceruinly  Christians 
at  Nazareth ;  but  it  was  not  yet  much  visiled  by  pilgrims," 
for  Jerome  in  Ihe  same  century  speaks  of  Paula  as 
passing  with  all  speed  through  Nazareth  '  the  Lord's 
nursing- mother '  (£/.  86). 

In  the  sixth  century,  however,  h  Iudc  basilica  slood  there 
(Antoninui),  and  in  the  fifth  a  church  over  the  house  of  Muy 
(Aicuia    'llieplueiuffeied  severely  from  the  Moslem  conquest ; 
the  Crusaders  honoured  it.  nol  only  bv  er     ' 
we  of  Sc 


nof  Ihe  Fnisks  '  ' 

however,  and  Ihe  want 


jf  Scythopolis. 
^rethtoins^--'- 
IS  gradually 


So.  f^t;  Driver  in  Hasiings'£Z>343a. 

On  later  passages  of  limilar  lenor,  see  below.  1 6. 

Del.  PtvI.  1,1 :  Ais.  HWB  4S7 ;  Jensen,  Kemal.  348 : 

re^;  Smend,2..47'tr4»o(i8«4); 


The  modern  en~Naiira  (as  it  is  called  by  Ihe  natives) 

a.  Hadani    '^  s"""'"'  '"  '-f"''«"  G^'''™.  ^-   ■>*  i^e 

EltWL        S™"'  P''*'"  °^  Ksd'aelon.  and  neatly  mid- 

way  between  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret  and 

Ihe    Mediterranean.       It    runs   up   tbe  sides   of  a  hill 

}  The  Oriental  Christians,  however,  call  themselves  MfXra 

"!  Vas'lhis"due  ID  indignation  al  ihe  obstinate  unbelief  of  Ihe 
people  or  Nj>cueth.  and  iheir  reponed  aiiempi  on  the  life  of 
Iheir  Prophet  (Lfc.  4  38-30)? 
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facing  the  E.  and  SE..  in  a  basin  entirely  shut  in  by 
hlMa.  except  do  the  S. ,  where  a  narrow  rocky  gorge 
leads  lo  the  greal  plain.  Whether  ihe  earlier  eiiy 
occupied  Ihe  same  site,  is  doubtful ;  there  are  said  to  be 
traces  of  buildings  just  above.  The  monks  of  Nazareth 
assert  that  in  Christ's  time  the  city  eiiended  as  far  as 
the  foot  of  the  Jebel  Kafsy  (or  if  not,  that  it  was 
entirely  situated  there),  a  mountain  with  a  precipice 
overhanging  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  nearly  a  m.  S.  by 
E.  of  the  present  Nazareth.  This  is  connected  with 
the  latest  and  clumsiest  of  all  the  Christian  legends  of 
Nazareth,  and  such  a  devout  Roman  Catholic  as 
Gu^rin,  though  he  treats  the  legend  of  the  '  Mount  of 
Precipilalion '  wi 
the  theory  on  whicn  ii 

As  Gu^n  and  Robinson  agree,  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  why  some  precipice  of  the  norlh-wesiem  hill 
(the  Jibtt  ts-SSh)  should  not  have  been  the  scene  of  Ihe 
■  precipitation'  (jtaTOK/nj^toai '  lohiu-1  headlong  down  ') 
intended  by  the  writer  of  Lk.  4  39.  There  is  a  place  by 
the  Maronite  church  where  the  hill  '  breaks  ofT  In  a 
perpendicular  wall  40  or  50  l\.  in  height':  this, 
Robinson  thinks,  may  well  have  been  the  spot  whither 
the  Jews  led  Jesus.  The  diflicully  is  that  in  Ml.  IS54-SS 
and  Mk.6i-6  we  have  a  form  of  the  tradition  which 
is  strictly  inconsistent  with  that  in  Lk.l  16-31.  There 
■re  indeed  some  features  in  Lk.'s  version  which 
have  illustrative  value  tor  the  ministry  of  Jesus  (vii. 

a.  his  choice  of  Is.  Bl  im  as  a  lesson  in  the  synagogue; 

b.  the  use  which  he  makes  of  the  proverb,  '  Physician, 
heal  thyself,'  and  e,  his  striking  applications  of  details 
in  Ihe  lives  of  Elijah  and  Oisha) ;  but  two  even  of  these 


1  Mt.  a 


Ihe  story  of  the  frenzied  Naiarenes  dragging  their  victim 
to  a  precipice  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  natural  and 
probable  tradition  in  the  two  other  Gospels.  It  is  best 
not  to  foster  hislorical  illusions  ;  a  true  life  of  Jesus  can 
well  afford  10  spare  Ihe  improbable  story  of  the  dis- 

If  siies  consecrated  by  the  presence  o(  Jesus  mtist  be 
had,  the  two  spots  which  have  mosi  claim  10  be  so 
regarded  are  :  (i)  the  spring  known  variously  as '  Mary's 
Spring,'  'Jesus'  ^U'ing,'  and  'Gabriel's  Spring,'  and 
(3)  the  summit  of  the  mountain  above  Naiareih, 
(i)  or  Ihe  spring.  Socin  remarks  that  'as  this  is  the 
only  spring  which  the  town  possesses,  it  is  all  but  certain 
that  the  child  Jesus  and  his  mother  were  once  among 
its  regular  frequenters.'  *  (a)  Anyone  oppressed  by  the 
limited  life  of  a  village  would  naturally  climb  Ihe  Jibel 
<s-Silf  (i6o3  ft.  above  the  sea),  and  he  would  be  amply 
rewarded  (or  his  pains.  Far  and  near,  spots  famous  in 
Israelitish  history,  as  well  as  fair  to  look  upon,  are 
spread  oul  before  the  eye.  Mt.  Tabor,  much  of  the 
Great  Plain.  Mt.  Carmel  and  the  Bay  of  Acre,  the  fine 
plain  of  el-Ballof  with  Seftlriyeh  (Scpphoris)  at  its  S. 
end,  Safed  on  its  hill,  and  Ihe  distant  snows  of  Hermon 
— such  is  the  noble  panorama  of  the  Nazarelb  mountain. 
Most  important  is  it,  however,  lo  remember  thai  in  the 
time  of  Jesus,  there  were  places  noi  far  oft,  throbbing 
with  the  tumultuous  industrial  life  of  the  present.     If 

>  GuAin  iGiUiU€.  1 9;)  lunsts  that  '  Ihe  mountain '  (tdv 

izolkciivcly  I    The  truth  i«,  howevH,  iRal  Ibe  ptecipkc  was 
Klecled  Kilelyoa  th<  ground  of  its  prominence,  wben  Ken  from 
Esdraelon.     The  legend  is  of  very  laie  Diigin. 
3  llw  nalural  ini<Tpieuuionor'Ve  will  surely  say  10  me,' etc. 


»l^^^g'i 


c  proved  hi«  aupemaiural  capadlis 


'Thou 


"  phyficu 


fiiwctolhaforuiy^ir,  uidwe^lWievetEc^  Mike  Ihyielf 
fit  lor  liie  Ugheil  lOciely,  and  ceue  to  coauit  with  the  meKnesi 
and  vilest.    Then  we  will  give  upcallipE  ihee  "Ihecarpenier," 


ill  be  u  thy  lide.'^  Thei 
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the  Nazareth  which  we  know  to-day  is  on  the  site  oT 
the  Nazareth  of  Jesus,  we  can  undeistand,  as  we  gaie 
front  that  lofty  observatory,  the  combination  of  sym- 
pathy with  reserve  or  detachment  whkh  characterised 
Jesus.  Retired,  but  not  shut  off  from  the  world — 
haunted,  but  nol  disturbed,  by  a  sense  of  adjacent 
populousness — Jesus  would  have  found  leisure  in  such 
a  nook  as  this  lo  brood  over  spiritual  problems  and  the' 
true  wants  ot  his  people.  Dean  Farrar  has  given 
eloquent  expression  to  the  longing  of  the  Christian  heart 
to  feel  that  here  at  least  are  ■  holy  fields '  which  the  feet 

Al  this  point,  however,  the  warning  of  Dean  Stanley 
not  to  build  our  failh  on  symbols  and  sacred  sites  may 
i  Tl»  nuna  *"''  **  referred  ta  It  is  very  doubtful 
.1  kmIiI  *h<'her  the  beautiful  mountain  village  of 
aODDHOL  N^j^retii  was  really  the  dwelling-place  of 
Jesus.  No  such  town  as  Naiarelh  is  mentioDed  in  the 
OT.  in  Josephus,  or  in  the  Talmud. 

It  has  been  tufgesied  indeed  thai  Maareth  may  he  a  cofruiy 

lion  of  En  S«rid— £^.,  'ihc  fbunuin  of  Siiid';  Sliid  is  the 
name  of  a  place  on  Ihe  S.  border  of  Zfhulun  in  the  MT  of 
J»b.l»lo.a.5  Unfonunalely,  the  name  a  most  probably  in. 
correctly  read  (tee  Sasin).  and  the  luppowl  coiiupiion  is 
diAicull  10  comprehend.     As  to  ihc  Talmud  ;  it  is  supposed  by 

iri-ii  nh  r'3)i  which  was  one  of  the  places  thai  supplied  wine 


Mtdiiui  abiat—i 


al  Naiareth 
alba-  (T). 


e'of 


I  (bee 


ofKalit 
on  of  a 


he  name  Naiaieth  (mil)  is  ilioughi 


It  Ihe  • 


il  MidiaSi  now  lost.*    'Tfiis,  hi ,  ._  -.— , 

and  Ihe  tjueslion  would  still  lemain,  What  is  meant  by  Nazareth  f 

Was  Naiareth  originally  the  name  of  a  lown  (or 
village)  at  all?  There  are  two  NT  passages  which  may 
well  suggest  a  doubt.  One  is  Ml  Saj,  'And  he  came 
and  dwell  in  a  city  called  Naiareth,  that  it  might  be 
fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophets.  He  shall  be 
called  a  Nararene.'  The  passage  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed, but  without  sure  result.  Most  commenlalors 
have  seen  in  it  an  allusion  to  the  prophecy  of  Ihe  '  shoot ' 
^,  nher)  in  Is.  11  ij  ;  so  already  eruditi  Hebrai  in 
Jerome's  time.  It  is  hardly  conceivable,  however,  thai 
the  synonymous  word  qimak  {no^},  which  iiad  long  been 
in  possession  of  the  field  as  a  Messianic  title,  should 
have  been  displaced  among  the  Christians  by  h^i«-(iu). 
It  is  rather  an  allusion  to  Is.  »i/..  '  the  land  of  Zebulun 
and  Ihe  land  of  Naphlali,  .  .  .  Galileeof  Ihe  Gentiles,' 
which  is  quoted  in  Ml.  i  13-16  with  reference  to  Jesus' 
dwelling  in  Capernaum,  but  which  was  surely  applied 
by  the  first  Christians  lo  his  early  ministry  by  the 
Sea  of  Galilee— nol  to  his  residence  at  Capernaum,  nor 


s  earlier  dwellini 


il  Naz 


elh,  t 


0  his  Galila 


ministry  as  a  whole.  In  a  word,  Nazareth  ought  to 
mean  '  Galilee, '  and  Naiareneoughl  to  mean  -GaliUesn,' 
The  other  passage  is  Jn.  I4J/,  where  Philip  tells 
Nathanael  that  he  and  others  have  found  the  Great  One 
spoken  o(  in  Ihe  scriptures,  and  Nathanael  returns 
answer,  '  Can  there  any  good  thing  come  out  of 
Nazareth?'  In  passing,  we  cannot  avoid  correcting 
the  lem  of  v.  *6.  It  is  plain,  both  from  the  conteit  and 
from  the  pat.iUel  passage  Jn.  7  41,  that  Nathanael  means, 
nol  Id  put  a  slight  on  Ihe  moral  character  of  Ihe 
Naiarenes,  bul  to  affirm  as  Ihe  result  of  his  study  of  Ihe 
scriptures,  that  the  Messiah  cannol  proceed  from 
Galilee.  Therefore,  ri  ir(ail»  must  have  taken  Ihe 
place  of  some  title  of  the  Messiah.  The  right  reading 
musi  be  h  4tum,  '  the  Holy  One,'  which  is  a  title  of  the 
Messiah  in  Acls  Bn  Rev,  Sj  (cp  John  669,  reading 
i  a7(at  T«S  9tm,  with  WH  and  RV.  Mk.  I94  Lk.  434)- 

t  EAaAtcim.  Li/i  aad  Tima  t/Jatu  Uu  Mitiiak,\ttt. 

*  Mishia,  Af/H^JtSIA,»j. 

•  NeubMiet,  atfr.  ibi  Ta/imd,  Si,  85,  190;  cp  iiy. 
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may  pwhipj  come  from  e.  (.(,.  *,  tnmjpoMd). 

Thus  the  passage  becomes.  '  Con  Ihe  Holy  One  pro- 
ceed from  Naiereth,"  and  '  Nazarelh'  (cp  Jn.741,  and 
also  Ml.  2669  with  v.  71)  means  ■  Galilee.  ■  We  cannot, 
indeed,  prove  this  beyond  dispute  :  bul  we  can  perhaps 


d  poini 


Tlie  form  Nazareth  is  probabty  less 
Naiara,  and  Naiaia  implies  a  Hebrew  form  -as.  which 
is  also  required  10  account  for  nji).  the  Talmudic  word 
for  Naiaiene  (see  above,  |  i).  It  is  probably  the  same 
name  which  enters  into  the  name  Gennesar— a  more 
correct  form  than  Gennesaket  (;.i>.  ),  found  in  i  Mace. 
116;  [A(t=»- '■''],  in  Mtl4M(D*),  and  Mk.Bsa  (D), 
in  Josephus,  and  in  all  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Aramaic 
versions. ' 

We  can  now  understand  an  enigmatical  phrase  in 
the  Talmud.  According  to  Neubauer.*  n'nlD'iSn-3 
{M/gilla.  70a)  is  equivalent  to  n-nxj '^ '3— i.<..  'Beth- 
lehem near  Naiareih.'  or,  '  in  the  district  of  Nazareth ' ; 
it  is  to  [he  Bethlehem  in  Zebutun  that  reference  is 
made.     Gruti  differs  slightly  from  this  ;  he  thinks  that 


the  northern  Beihli 
called  Natareth.  so  that  .Tn»,  or 
Nazareth.    The  truth  surely  is  thi 
means  '  the  Galilsan  Belhldiem. 
Bethlehem,  howt 


the  post-eiilic  period. 


It  BttUekim  nSslrlyyah 
'  Just  as  the  southern 
sometimes  called  '  Bethlehem 
inOT,cpalsoMic.6=).so,  we 
irlhem  Bethlehem  was  called 
"iM  onSn'3.  'Bethlehem  (ol)  Nazar  (or  Nesar) '— 1.<., 
Bethlehem  of  Galilee. 

This  furnishes  a  key  to  the  famous  problem  as  to  the 
birthplace  of  Jesus,  Why  was  Naiareih  called  the 
4.  Th.  birth-  '"'^'  ^-'  '.  f«">"l»™^ '  °f  J^"".  'f .  ^  ■ 


Ll  Nazi 


and  Mary,  who  apparently  felt  a  strong  attraction 
to  Nazareth,  to  go  to  Bethlehem -J  udah  at  all?  Note, 
by  the  way,  that  Mt.  1 18-^5  docs  not  name  Ihe  birth- 
place of  Jesus,  nod  that  Mk,  and  Jn.  pass  over  Ihe 
birth  of  Jesus  aiti^^her,  allowing  us  to  suppose  that 

Naiareth.  To  the  question  why  Nazareth  was  called 
the  fatherland  of  Jesus,  no  direct  answer  is  furnished. 
All  that  Mt.  can  tell  us  is  that  Joseph  was  afraid  to  go 
into  Judsa  because  of  Archelaus,  and  therefore  '  turned 
aside  into  the  parts  ot  Galilee,  and  came  and  dwelt 
in  a  city  called  Nazareth.'  To  the  question  why  Joseph 
and    Mary   went    10    Bethlehem -Judah.    Mt.    virtually 

the  prophecy  in  Mic.  Si[i],  whilst  Lk.'s  answer  is  that 
Joseph,  who  had  previously  dwelt  at  Naiareth.  was 
obliged  to  go  up  {with  his  wife)  to  Bethlehem  in 
Judia,  because  of  the  census  of  Cyrenius.  The  State- 
ment of  Lk.  is  accepted  by  conservative  scholars  on  the 
ground  thatrecent  researches  (see  QulRinms)  have  made 
it  probable  that  one  of  several  periodical  censuses  look 
place  in  Palestine  as  elsewhere  in  S  B.  C.  or  in  6  A.  D. 
Bul  obviously  the  reasoning  is  imperfect.     If  the  Gospels 


3  the  n 


of  tl 


the  historical  plausibility  of  Lk.'s  setting  would  be  an 
a^piment  in  favour  of  the  tradition.  Such,  however,  is 
not  the  case.  The  discrepancies  of  the  evangelists 
compel  us  to  make  some  hypothesis,  and  the  hypothesis 
wfaidi  best  accounts  for  the  phenomena  is,  not  that 
which  is  generally  current  among  NT  critics,  and  is 
vigorously  maintained  by  Keim  (Jesut  of  Natara,  2  log) 

>  Cp  Wctlh.  //<7n>.  iji,  wbo  thinks  thai  therarm  'Gcnneurct' 
■rose  W  contiiininaiJDii  with  Kinnereih  ot  »illi  Nazanlh.  He 
refen  ID  Halevy  as  the  aulhor  of  Ihc  eiplanstion  of  miiitr  in 

to  Buhl,  howem  (Pal.  1 11,  n.  iiqi  Haltvy  don  not  et^n 
NeUr  u  'OalilM,'  but  M  «  dly  (-■■-"   '^—  '-  ■-^^-"■^^- 
'dtysfcupeniEn'-igrr^ 
)  CMyr.  dH  Talm.  1B9. 
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— vii.  that  the  birth  of  Jesus  in  Bethlehem  was  regarded 
as  an  indispensable  sign  of  the  Messiahship,  but  thai, 
in  the  earliest  form  of  the  evangelical  tradition,  Jesu» 
was  said  to  have  been  born  in  Bethlehem- Nazareth  ( = 
Bethlehem  of  Galilee).  The  Bethlehem  of  Zebulun  (Josh. 
19  is),  about  7  m.  WNW.  of  Nazarelh  and  a  somewhat 
less  distance  from  SefBriyeh,  is  the  city  meant  (see  Beth- 
lehem ti, ).  The  title  Bethlehem-Naiareth  was  mis- 
understood l^  some  of  the  transmitters  of  the  tradition, 
bom  at  Bethlehem,' 


. 'Jes 


llNai; 


tplanatory  addition  was  naturally  supposed 
southern  Bethlehem,  and  the  well-known 
so  poetic,  so  full  of  spiritual  suggestion,  in 
Mt.  2  and  Lk.2i-»  (which  are  unsupported  by  the 
other  Gospels)  have  arisen  in  consequence.  To  thi« 
theory  it  is  no  valid  objection  that  it  involves  going 
behiiid  the  present  evangelical  narratives  *  that  is  in  fact 
indispensable  to  historical  criticism. — we  have  to  do  so 
continually  in  OT  criticism,  and  no  good  reason  has 
been  offered  for  invariably  acquiescing  in  the  oldest 
extant  forms  of  the  evangelic  traditions.  We  must  also 
avoid  exaggerating  the  inHuence(Teal  as  it  doubtless  wras) 
of  OT  prophecy  on  the  iradilional  narratives  of  the  life  of 
Jesus.  It  Is  all  the  more  necessary  to  confront  the 
complex  critical  problem  bmvely,  because,  in  spile  of 
the  existence  of  rock-cut  tombs  up  the  hill,  towards  the 
W. ,  we  cannot  perhaps  venture  to  assert  positively  that 
there  was  a  '  city  called  Nazareth '  in  Jesus'  time. 

Wlut  Ihe  moning  of  Nmareth  iU.,  Galilee)  ii.  oui  bMii\j 
be  made  out.  The  current  explHiuItons.  *EUard.'  'branch,' 
'flower'  Uerame,  £/.  ilvl.  adMarttOvH,  'lattm  OUkeie'X 


e  to  Jef us'  binhplao 


t,  Gisgr.  dtt  Talm.,  1868,  p 


HAZmiTE,  AV  NlMTlta  (TtJ.  or  D'r6^  TIJ,  U. , 
'consecrated  to  God';  eyIam€noc,  HYr^CNOC  [m 
,   B.u_,i,     Nu.  ],  AriACMOC.  HriACMCNOC  [in  Am. 

P&ioc,  also  Afioc  Ur'ONj  eeoY  ["• 
Judg.])  was  the  name  among  the  Hebrews  for  one 
who  had  in  a  peculiar  sense  separated  or  devoted 
himself  10  Yahwfi*  (in  Nu.  fli/,  j/.  11  TM  -to  take 
the  Nazirite  vow  of  separation  or  consecration';  cp 
the  noun  nittr  pIJ],  applied  in  the  same  chapter 
to  the  consecration  of  the  Nazlrile  ;  and  cp  CoMSE- 
cbatk).  The  same  word  (iiAfr)  occurs  in  Syriac 
— not  as  a  mere  loan-word; — it  is  applied,  i.g.,  to 
maidens  consecrated  lo  Ihe  service  of  Belthis ;  >  in 
Hebrew  the  best  rendering  is  *  devotee,'  Our  first 
question,  in  considering  the  ndttr  or  '  devotee,'  has 
regard  to  the  essential  conditions  of  his  stale.  The 
special  characteristics  of  a  Nazirite  devotee  were  unshorn 
locks  and  abstinence  from  srine  (Judg.  ISj.  cp  Moore, 
ad  loc.;  I  S,  1 II  Am.  2 11  ii) ;  fidl  regulations  for  the 
legal  observance  of  Ihe  Nazirite  vow  are  given  in  N>L  S. 
where  every  product  of  the  grape  vine  is  forbidden,  and 
the  Nazirite  is  further  enjoined  to  abstain  from  api»x>ach- 
ing  a  dead  body,  even  if  it  be  that  of  his  nearest  relative. 
The  law  in  question  is  not  pre-exilic,  and  is  plainly 
directed  to  the  regulation  of  a  known  usage.  It  con- 
templates Ihe  assumption  of  Ihe  vow  for  a  limited 
period,  and  gives  particular  details  as  lo  the  atoning 


>  So  Jadi.lS;  ISi;  (B|  irmi,'yv^<K,  AL).     Nestle  thinks 
thai  this  UK  of  ffy>»t  {.i-ytait  may  illustrat*  Ti  ytrriv^rtir 

K<  Wt  fitid.^.  m :  mnjeipednlly  RsA.  tiaf. 
»  S.  /««■.  A^t.  <B>ckellX  1  ai. ;  RSm.  433- 
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ihe  dosing  sacrifice,  al  which  Ihe  Nazirile,  on  the  expiiy 
oF  his  vow,  cuts  ofThis  hait  and  tiums  il  od  the  altai, 
(hus  returning  lo  ordinary  life.  Among  the  later  Jews 
Ihe  Naiirile  vow  of  course  corresponded  with  the  legal 
ordinance,  which  was  further  developed  by  the  scribes 
in  their  usual  manner  (Mishna,  Ndtir;  cp  i  Mace  849 
Aas21,3/..Jos.A»l.xii.e..BJii-15i). 

How  fitt,  we  must  now  ask,  does  this  ordinance  agree 
with  pre-exilic  (i.e.,  post-Solomonic  ')  usage?  The  two 
4  !»«  .Tflln  Passagra  generally  appealed  to  are  Judg. 
-f!=^  '3  and  1  S,  1.  An  objection,  however, 
witl  presently  be  raised  to  the  acceptance 
as  an  authority  for  the  early  Nazirile 
n  as  regards  the  first  it  is  not  impossible 
that  in  its  present  form  il  may  have  received  modifi- 
cation. This  remark  applies  10  Judg.ia47M.  where 
Ihe  details  imposing  an  elaborately  strict  regimen  may 
perhaps  be  due  to  an  inlerpobior  (BiUune).  This  al 
leas*  is  certain,  that  the  only  detail  of  the  later  Naarile 
vow  which  is  authenticated  by  references  in  ttw  Samson- 
legends  is  the  wearing  long  hait.     Thai  Ihe  hero  was 

means  probable,  and  it  is  evident  thai  he  did  not  avoid 
impurily,  for  he  is  said  10  have  touched  the  carcase  of  a, 
lion,  and  to  have  been  often  in  contact  with  the  slain. 
Of  Samuel  loo  (if  i  S.  1  may  here  be  quoted)  we  are 
only  lold  thai  his  nvjlher  vowed  to  give  him  to  YahwJ 
all  his  days,  and  thai  no  razor  should  come  upon  his 


of  the  second 


end  (iS.l» 


f  6.    ■ 


strong  liquor  he  shall  nc 
critical,  hmvever,  10  refer  lo  Samuel,  for  he  is  nowhere 
called  a  Naiirile  (Sirach's  description  [Ecclus.  4^13''] 
'a  ndslr  ot  Yahwi  in  prophecy,"  ;ik13i  '■  Tti,  does  not 
count),  and  from  £>el<.  44»  we  may  probably  infer  that 
letting  the  hair  grow  was  an  ancient  priestly  custom.' 
Rightly  does  Wellhausen  assert  thai  according  to  the 
true  text  of  i  S.  1  it  Samuel  was  neither  a  nd/AIn  (6 
aiioQ)  Sorir,  cp  Nu.  Sg  186)  nor  a  ndtlr. 

Il  is  plaiD  tbeiefore  that  the  condilions  of  Naiiriteship 
in  ancient  times  were  much  less  strict  than  afterwards  ; 
plain,  too,  that  the  framers  of  the  legal  ordinance  had 
no  comprehension  of  the  original  Nazirite  vow.  In  the 
case  of  Samson,  who  is  the  only  known  example  of  a 
Naiirite  in  early  limes,  Ihe  long  hair  is  a  mark  of  con- 
secration 10  God  (c'.iSw  TIJ,  Judg.  13  s)  for  a  special 
service  lo  his  people.  The  hair  being  a  symbol  and 
centre  of  vilalily  (see  CuTTiMcs  OF  THE  Flesh,  g  a ; 
Hair.  %  a),  to  leave  il  uncut  during  an  arduous  under- 
taking in  which  the  divine  nid  had  been  specially  im- 
plored.* and  to  sacrifice  il  when  success  had  been 
obtained,  were  equally  natural.  Examples  of  this 
primitive  custom  arc  given  by  Spencer,  Dt  Legihus  Heb. 
3i,  cap  6  :  but  Ihe  most  important  parallels  conie  bom 
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rniplithcd  the  man  who  vowtd 
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fume.  Such  is  Ihe  figure  of  Shanfara  u  dncribed  in  hii 
Ldmlya.  The  oblMvances  of  the  WrifM  belong  10  Ihe  ume 
UMge  (see  Enly.  Bril,  IS674:  WRS.  I^''-  Stn."!.  333),  and 
we  find  dun  at  Taif  it  was  custoimiry  to  shear  Ihe  hiir  u  the 
uiKlunrv  ader  a  journey  (.Mok.  in  Mrdina.  ed.  Wellh.  381). 
Cp  alio  Schoially,  Kriigs^ltrlktmtr,  \.  (i^ii. 

The  difference  which  may  be  noticed  between  Ihe 
Arabic  usage  and  the  easy  Naiiriteship  of  Samson,  need 
not  surprise  us.  After  all,  Samson  [q.v.]  is  not  a 
historical  character,  but  a  product  of  the  popular  wil, 
which  vivified  dim  historical  traditions  of  a  long  contest 
with  the  Philistines,  and  refused  no  detail  suggested  by 

in  pre-exilic  limes  abstained  from  wine,  need  not  be 
doubted.     Whether  Ihe  enjoymenl  of  every  '  product  of 

1  P»l-Solomonic,  berauH  Ihe  date  of  the  documents  is  much 
laMr  than  thai  of  Ihe  events  professedly  described  in  them. 

■  Esm,  483  ;  Smend,  A  T  Rtl.  Giick.^,  9J,  n.  a ;  cp  Hak, 

>  See  JudK.  Ss,  accordina  to  WRS's  -inlerpreiation.     Cp, 


e  Judg.  5  i,  . 
er,  Hmi.,  I  J. 


The  spirit  of  warlike  patriotism  that  characlerised  the 
old  religion  of  Israel  naturally  produced  Naziriles,  and 

dat^n^l^faL  ^^^  resembled  Shanfua's  more 
"  '^  closely  Ihan  Samscai  s.     There  is  an 

unmistakable  trace  of  this  asceticism  in  parU  of  Ihe  life 
of  David  (see  aS.Uii  and  perhaps  I  S.  21,/).  We 
need  not  suppose,  however,  thai  Ihe  ancient  Naiirites 
were  exclusively  warriors.  They  were  also  speaking 
examples  of  the  old  Israeliiish  ideal  of  life,  and  may 
therefore  have  been  drawn  from  different  classes.  From 
the  allusions  in  Am,  2  n/."  we  are  led  to  suppose  that 
at  one  lime  Ihey  had  an  importance — perhaps  even  an 
organisation — parallel  to  that  of  Ihe  prophets,  which 
the  true  servants  of  Yahw^  recognised  as  divinely  sanc- 
tioned, while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Canaanised  popular 
religion  of  ihe  eighth  century  B.C.  made  light  of  an  insti- 
tution that  belonged  to  a  very  different  religious  type 
from  Canaanile  nature  -  worship.  The  Naiirites  de- 
■scribed  by  Amos  hai-e  also  a  parallel  (so  br  as  not 
drinking  wine  is  concerned)  in  the  Rechabites  [g.v.  \ 

By  Ihe  sixth  century  B.C.  the  Naiirile  vow  has  losl 
its  old  simplicity  and  much  of  its  old  importance.  The 
Priestly  Code  knows  only  of  a  temporary  Naiiriteship, 
and  presupposes  that  the  vow  may  be  taken  by  women  ; 
the  diiKlions  are  given  in  full  in  Nu.  6  (see  above.  3  t). 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  in  Lam.  47  the  rendering 
'  her  Naiiritcs'  (AV)  is  altogether  opposed  to  the  con- 
text ;  RV  gives  '  her  nobles.'  Whether,  however,  -nj 
ought  to  be  interpreted  thus  widely,  may  be  doubled. 
Il  is  possible  to  read  n^in,  '  her  magnates '  ;  Ihe  Irans- 

necessiiy  of  supposing  a  rare  meaning,  ■  noble,'  for  Tii. 
In  Lev. 25s  'i  "l  "s  doubtful  whether  Ttj  ought  to  be 
rendered  '  an  unpruned  vine. '  Gray,  indeed,  would  use 
this  as  a  proof  that  the  secondary  sense  of  the  word 
'Naiirile'  (a  person  with  unshorn  hair)  had  over- 
powered the  primary  sense  of 'devotee.'  Bui  surely  il 
is  more  natural  (with  Grali)  to  emend  i-ii  into  i-xi 
(vintage),  corresponding  in  v.  s  lo  -n-p  (har 
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commentators  find  the  Naiirite 
ed  to  in  Acts  21  a3X  No  less 
a  person  than  the  aposlle  Paul  is  sup- 
posed by  them  to  have  taken  such  a  vow,  but  without 
waiting  till  he  had  fulfilled  the  minimum  period  of 
thiiiy  days'  residence  in  Palestine  required  by  the  school 
of  Shammai  ■  (cp  ACTS  OF  THE  Apostles,  %  7).  This, 
however,  is  by  no  means  certain.  Cp  also  Lk.  1 15 
(John  Ihe  Baptist),  and  ihe  traditional  account  of  James 
the  Just  (see  Jakes,  3). 

Dillniann.A'B«.,i7«f.,/«.;  Driver,  Wa»rf^™i,  1.1/; 
W.R.  Smith,  RSO;  ,vmL  ,81:  We.  tl,id.<t\  1.7  «.&/: 
Slide,  ai>/,1na:  Smend,  Lthr/nick  <ltr 
6.  Literatim.  Mlllrsi.Ril.-riicLtb.<)\->^:'Sofiac\..Arck. 
^■33J^  (wiih  lefT.):  Beniinger,  Arch.  «» 
*:.-  Grill.  m/<i*f**,//™i.  Tluol.,  1SB0,  pp.  645  «;  G.  B. 
Gray,  in  JsMrm.  1,/ fknl.  SluilUs.X -^'f- ;  Griin^ijeii,  Drr 
AhntHcitituj,  1900, pp.  46719a tiaj^.;  Schwally.  Kriegtatttr^ 

KEAH  (nysn  ;  aoz&  [8],  HOY*.  [L].  4NN.  [A](. 
in  Zebulun  (Josh.  ISijt),  possibly  a  corrtiplion  of  Neiel 
[?.«.],  which  appears  in  v.17,  very  near  the  valley  of 
Iphtah-el  (also  n      '  


producing  country  <we  Necer). 

s  The  slighE  doubt  eipressed  hy  G,  B.  Gray  whither  Ibe 
NadHlK  in  the  time  at  Amos  were  co-nipelled  10  abiuin  from 
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MEAPOUB  (Nea.  no\.c.   Actsie.i;  WH,   Nfft- 

noAlcl.  Ihe  pott  at  which  Paul  larded  on  the  second 
day  froni  Traaa,  whea  he  sailed  thence  in  response  to 
the  vision  qsiUiog  him  to  Macedonia.  Originally  be- 
longing.  Uke  all  this  coast,  as  far  as  Ihe  Slrymon,  lo 
Thrace.'  Neapolis  was  at  this  lime  (about  50  a.d.  )  in  the 
province  of  Macedonia.  Its  name  ( '  New  Town ' )  would 
indicate  that  it  was  either  a  recent  foundation  or  an 
older  and  unimportant  place  awakened  to  new  life  by 
the  accession  of  fresh  colonbts — perhaps  from  Daton, 
which  was  in  the  neighbourhood  (Sirabo,  330,  frag.  36, 
&aTTirwr  riXit  NcdrsXit  tal  airi  ri  Airoy),  if,  Indeed, 
Daton  was  not  the  original  name  of  Neapolis.  Doubt- 
less the  growth  of  Neapolis  was  closely  aiwcialed  with 
the  rise  ot  Phitippi,  the  centre  of  the  mining  district  on 
the  brther  ude  of  Mt.  Symbolum.  Neapolis  was  the 
port  of  Philippi,  about  10  m.  inland  (9  R.  m,.  Appian, 
BCiiaS:  cp  /liturarits).  Ii  lay  opposite  the  island  of 
Thasos  |Dio  Cass,  473S,  irar'  dmrtpai  Gisov).  These 
indications  point   to  Ihe  site  of  the  modon  Kavalla, 

promoniory  with  a  harbour  on  either  side.  The  tri- 
remes of  Brutus  and  Cassius  lay  here  at  the  lime  of  the 
battle  of  Philippi  {44  B.C. ;  Appian.  t.c.).  Remains  of 
a  Roman  aqiieduci,  eic, ,  and  many  inscriptions,  are 
found  at  KavalU :  but  these  facis  do  not  prevent 
Cousinfry  from  placing  Neapolis  at  Eski-Kavaila  (Old 
Kavalla),  a  deserted  harbour  aboul  10  m.  to  Ihe  W. 
( Cocupt  dans  la  Macidaine.  2119/). 

Ramsay  points  out  that  Ihe  writer  of  the  narrative  in 
Acts  (in  his  view,  Luke)  '  hardly  ever  omits  lo  name  the 
harbours  which  Paul  sailed  from  or  arrived  at.  even 
though  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  incident  oc- 
curred in  them'  (.5/.  Paul  Iki  Traveller,  ai).  Having 
once  menlioned  Neapohs.  he  omits  its  name  on  Ihe 
tubsequeni  journeys  (Acts20i6),  Here,  as  in  other 
sea-ports.  Paul  apparently  found  no  opening  (cp  the 
case  of  Seleueia,  Acta  134 ;  of  Allalia,  Act  14as  :  of 
Cenchrea.  Acta  ISiE).  w.  j.  w. 

HEABIAH  (nn^f  g  37  :  but  is  it  not  like  Pei^tiah 
and  Shefhatiah  a  distorted  form  of  a  gcntilic  ?  Cp 
also  NoADLAH  [Che.]— Nw*i[e]l*  [BA],  NE^piOY- 
NiAPiftC  [L]}. 

1.  AdEmndamorZcrubliabd.iCh.Ssi/ 

>.  A  SitiKonilc  caplain,  lemp.  HcKkiah,  1  Ch.  441. 

H£BAI.  RV  NoRAi  (MT  ^^\X),  Neh.  lOigIn],  called 
in  Ena  IO43  Nebo  \^.v..  iii,  a,  end). 

HEBAIOTH  or  NEBAJOTH  (AV  in  Gen. ;  TiV:^,, 
n*9?'  N&Baiue.  ititBAWTH).  b.  Isbmael,  Gen.2Gi3 
(NArB6top[E))3aj(NABft>uip[^]t.  iCh  !«,  1s.80t. 
A  North  Aratuan  nomad  people,  mentioned  with  Kudar 
[f.i'.],  just  as  the  Nabaiti  are  mentioned  in  Assyrian 
inscriptions  with  the  Kidrai  and  theAribi.  See  Naba- 
T.CANS.  and  cp  ISHMAEL.  g  4  (i),  also  Glaaer.  SkitMt. 
lt»/..  Hommel,  AHTiji  (who  connects  the  name 
with  Nebo,  on  the  analogy  of  Ashlaroth,  Analhoth). 

HEBALLAT(e^a3;  naBaAAat  («""«  "^I-naBa- 
A&T  tl-]'  BM'Aom. ).  a  Benjamite  town,  tiamed  with 
HadiD  and  Lot).  Neh.  Itjj.  Now  Beit  Neidld. 
*ituated  on  a  low  hill,  3^  m.  NE.  of  Lydda.  and  nearly 
>  m.  N.  of  Hadid.  See  Rob.  BSZy;  Gu«rin. 
Sam.Z^f.;  FEFMiig^ 

MEBAT  (O^J.  cp  Sab.  5KI33]  I333D7K  ;  m&Bat, 

NABaO  [BAL]).  the  -father'  ot  Jehoboam  I.  [q.v.] 

(1  K.  It  36  12 1 15  etc.).  but  properly  a  clan  name  of  the 

type  of  '  Isbmael.'  ■  Jeireel '  (see  below). 

Nnibaucr  (Stud.  Bit.  1  jjt)  connect!  il  wiih  N«botm  [j.r'.l, 

NtlKt  si^dValSth  iMy  bSiii"bt™onn«t^"ith"f{EBA'mTM 
If.v.l.  Ihe  N.  Arabian  Nabuli  (^  ri-3l)  "f  ASHr-bvii-piiL,  and  ihe 

1831  of  the  NahoiiDi.  in: 

nighl  mlmoM  »  well  comi 


!r  III., 

"Plinyitf^.s)  r«k<HU~irThracian; 
PloL(ati)c(nntclil  with  Macedonia. 
»  See  Schr.  JCA  TW,  14? ;  KCF^ff. 
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t  Babylonian  Natulu  of  lh< 
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t,  the  aban  Sitaui  panlleb  luneil  ■ 
utm;  iCod  ill  ipkndour';  cp  Asv  iuM/b, 
Prvt.  fjS).  Bui  we  muiI  perhaps  not  be  too 
figinalily  of  the  tbrmalion  wiih  elt  '  God' 


NEBO  {\2f).  a  Babylonian  deity  (Ii.46i,  n«BU 
(B  Theod.  Aq.].  NCBorc  [Symm.],  iarWN  [KAQ]) ; 
Nabu.  the  patron  of  Borsippa.  is  meant.  The  proximity 
of  Borsippa  lo  Babylon  naturally  led  to  ihe  associatioa 
of  NabQ  with  the  still  more  popular  Marduk  (Mero- 
IiAuH).  In  the  later  theological  system  NabQ  became 
Marduk's  son.  '  Every  New  Year's  day  the  son  paid  a 
visit  lo  his  fnther,  on  which  occasion  the  statue  of  NabU 
was  carried  in  solemn  procession  from  Borsippa  across 
the  river,  and  along  the  main  street  ot  Babylon  leading 
to  Ihe  temple  of  Marduk  ;  and  in  return  the  father  deity 
accompanied  his  son  part  way  on  the  trip  beck  to 
E-Zida  [the  name  of  NabQ's  temple  at  Borsippa].'' 
With  the  Mandarans  and  (Jarranians  Nabil  was  the 
deity  corresponding  to  Hermes  or  Mercury ;  with  the 
Bal^lonians,  loo,  he  was  closely  connected  with  the 
planet  Mercury.  One  of  Ihe  ideograms  connects  bis 
name  with  nahi.  'to  call.  name,  proclaim.'  He  was 
reckoned  the  originator  of  the  arl  of  writing  on  tablets. 
According  lo  Gunkd'  the  mention  in  Erek,9i  of  a 
supernatural  being  (one  of  six)  in  human  form,  'with  a 
wriler's  inkhom  at  his  side.'  is  suggested  by  the  descrip- 
tions of  NabU,  who  is  not  only  the  god  of  wisdom,  but 
Ihe  herald  of  Ihe  gods  (hence  bis  name  Papsukal, 
supreme,  or  sacred,  messenger).  His  consort  was 
named  Toimilum.  with  whom  Ashima  [v.i'.]is  by  some 
identified.  Whether  we  may  venture  to  assume  that  the 
name  of  this  Babylonian  god  attached  itself  to  the 
Moabite  and  Judahite  towns  called  Nebo.  and  lo  the 

personal  names  such  as  Baknabas  (for  BamebOs  ?)  and 
Machnadebai,  seems  to  the  presenturiler  doubtful 
It  seems  more  probable  Ihat  mutilation  has  taken  place 
in  some  or  nil  of  these  cases,  and  that  Nebo  comes  in 
the  case  of  Mt.  Nebo  from  Negbu  (see  Nebo  ii..  %  a), 
and  in  the  case  of  the  other  names  from  Nadabu  (an  old 
ethnic  name  ;  see  Nadab).  Cp  the  identification  of  the 
Moabite  Nebo  with  Nadakath.    See  Babylonia.  336. 

T.  K.  C. 
HEBO  {13?.  NiBftr  [BAFL]).  Nebo  in  P  is  the 
name  of  Ihe  mountain  from  which  Moses  surveyed  the 
1  Th«  old  P'''"n's«l  'anrf.  and  "here  he  died  (Dt. 
tw«  3249/34.).  It  is  also  mentioned  in  the 
"""''■  itinerary  (Nu.3847)  as  a  place  before 
which  the  Israelites  encamped,  in  the  mountains  of  '  the 
Abahim'  (^.v.  ) — a  plural  noun  which  is  commonly 
taken  to  mean  the  NW,  part  of  the  Moabite  plateau 
with  Mt.  Nebo.  Among  the  ridges  by  which  this  great 
plateau  descends  to  Ihe  Jordan  valley  there  is  one  which 
specially  draws  attention  by  a  headland,  5  m.  SW.  of 
Hcshbon,  and  9J  m.  due  E,  of  the  NE,  end  of  Ihe 
Dead  Sea,  to  the  flat  lop  of  which,  crowned  by  a  ruined 
cairn,  the  name  Neba  is  attached.'  By  R  (Dt.34i) 
Mt,  Nebo  is  identified  with  ihe  •  lop  (or,  as  some  think, 
headland)  of  the  Pisgah.'  which  D,,  and  probably  also 
J,  regarded  Bs  the  mountain  of  Moses'  death.  About  a. 
mile  from  Nehfi  are  the  ruins  (Byianline)  of  Siaghah, 
and  half  a  mile  to  the  SW,  the  ridge  ends  in  a  project- 
ing spur  called  Ris  ^iaghah,  Ihe  slopes  of  which  fall 
steeply  on  all  sides  to'the  Jordan  valley  and  the  Dead 
Sea  (Conder,  Hilh  and  Moab,  133/.);  it  is  usual  to 
identify  this  headland  with  'the  Pisgah'  (see  PlSGAH). 
The  view  from  both  points  is  nearly  the  same  ;  but  the 
Ris  Siaghah  commands  a  fuller  view  of  the  Jordan 
valley  beneath.      It  is  admitted,  however,  by  all  that  Ihe 

1  'Dir  Sdireiberengel  Nubfi   im  AT  u,  101  Judenthnm,' 

>  Th^  idenliliation  iccocdi  wiili  Ihe  lUIement  of  Eut.  (OS 

aeSoi)  ihmt  Ml.  Nebo  (»|h»>  wi      '  ~  

Yei,  until  quite  recent  time.,  ii  hiu 


■' °       ""^oihes! 
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description  of  Moses'  surve/  in  Dl.  34i#-3  doe* 
entirely  fit  the  prospect  from  any  of  the  Moabite  m 
tains,     Conder  says — 


in  Dim  Dun  (if  Ibe  lii 


j=nd«J),„ 


Driver  naturally  enough  passes  over  this  improbable 
suggeslion,  bul  thinks  {Dtut.  43a)  Ihat  '  Ihe  terms  of 
Dt.  are  hyperbolical,  and  must  be  taken  as  including 
points  filled  in  by  Ihe  imagination,  as  well  as  those 
actually  visible  to  the  eye,'  whilst  Dillmann.  Wellhausen, 
and  o^ers  regard  the  whole  description  as  a  laler  in- 
sertion which  spoils  the  simplicity  and  naturalness  of 
the  original  narrative.  Lastly,  W.  F,  Birch,  being  dis- 
Satislied  with  the  views  of  English  scholars  known  to 
him.  surmounts  the  difficulties  by  proposing  new  sites 
for  Dan,  the  '  hinder  sea,"  and  Zoar,  assuring  us  that  if 
we  will  only  identify  Pisgah  with  Tal'at  el-Benfit,  the 
biblical  description  will  be  found  to  be  literally  true 
{PBFQ.  1898,  pp.  110/). 

Certainly  the  last-named  writer  seems  to  be  correct 

in  requiring  the  description  lo  be  taken  literally.'     It  is 

,  essential  that  Moses  should  be  compensated 

U»(WT     ^°'  ''''  eiicliision  from  the  Promised  Land 

*"*™T'  by  at  least  a  sight  of  it  in  its  full  e:<tenl  (cp 
Dt.337).  and  we  ore  expressly  told  thai  \ahvri  showed 
it  to  him.  and  (Dl.  34;)  lhat  his  eye  had  not  grown  dim 
from  age.  EHllmann's  suggestion  may  be  plausible ; 
the  text,  as  it  stands,  has  peculiarities,  and  these,  to 

later  editor.  If,  however,  there  are  traces  in  Ex.  and 
Nu.  of  an  underlying  story  of  Ihe  Israelites'  pre- 
Canaanitish  period  which  dilTers  in  important  respects 
from  thai  which  lies  before  us  on  ihe  surface  (sec 
Moses,  §  16),  we  are  jtisiilied  in  examining  the  text  of 
Dl.34i-j  rather  more  closely,  71k  result  of  such  a 
searching  criticism  is  thai  Moses,  according  lo  the 
primitive  story,  no  mote  drew  his  lasl  breath  on  the 
traditional  MI.  Nebo  than  his  brother  Aaron  did  on  the 
traditional  Mt,  Hor.  The  corruptions  of  the  text  pre- 
supposed in  the  following  allcmpt  to  restore  the  original 
(see  Cril.  Bii. ),  which  the  late  narrators  transformed, 
may  all,  it  is  believed,  be  justified  by  parallel  rases  of 
the  same  kind  elsewhere. 

And  Moiei  mnt  up  from  Arabii  of  Hnsri  10  Ihe  lap  of  ths 
nwunlain  of  Ihe  Neeeb  of  JcrnhinHl  (rrontini  lgr>hir«tt.l 
And  y^wi  ihowed  hTm  Jciahmtcl  u  fnr  u  Dan,  and  all  Tap- 
pDhim  llhe  bnd  of  Jcnhmeel  and  Mu>ri|.  all  Iht  tsnd  of  ludab 
as  far  as  the  Jcrahnwdilc  seA,^  and  .the  Kegcb  of  Jenuuncel 
[ihc  land  of  Jerahmeel,  die  land  of  Mu$ri]. 

This  was,  in  fact,  the  land,  the  fairest  part  of  which 
the  spies  of  the  Israelites  (surely  two.  as  in  Josh.20 
had,  according  to  primitive  tradition,  explored,  and 
which  Moses,  according  to  the  same  tradition,  surveyed 
before  his  death  from  a  prominent  mountain  on  the 
border  of  the  Jcrahmeelile  Negeb.  The  mountain  may, 
for  shortness,  have  been  sometimes  called  laij-in,  Mt. 
Negbu :  its  full  name  was  the  Mountain  of  Ihe  Negeb 
of  lerahmeel. 

There  are  three  other  passages  which,  when  critically 
emended,  confirm  the  view  which  is  here  taken.  These 
areNu.  21»23i4>8and  Dl.  3249. 


(a)  ND.n 


imenLJoned  are,  nKal  probably, 
Bamolh,  the  top  of  the  Higah.'  The  third  of 
u  realty  a  fulls  title.    Ai  Gr«u  h»  seen,  k-i: 


For  Ihe  reading  Shdht  inuead  of 
PxsEAH  :  for  o'nien  inKad  of 

^!j.",r',ftaZii."jf! 

For  the  nadinj  -^riTn  D;n  t 
^cm-inEiralji. 


10,11. 


Dead  Sea ;  >ee  Sal 


valley  1  is  probably  mi 

'tndfrom'B^'ih 
ofjerahmeel.whic 


'  ^23  In-     FoUowkng  the 
I,  t.ui,^.,pu  i»»  above,  we  should  read — 

Dki  forth  loaardi  Ihehighlandiof  Edam.' 
P%.tillt\  a  probably  ■  caruplioa  of 


(«)  Nu.  a  14.  ■  And  he  took  him  to  the  hifUandi  (jrff)  at 
Ziipluin,lathcIoparihtPiigah,'  Sa the lext Mardi.  'Zopldn,' 
bowenr  <Dtni),  tbould  iKobably  be 'Miwir' (-wn^  and 'Itu 
Piuah'ahouldbe'Jenfaineel.- 

(r)  Nu-ltSiB.  'AiHJ  Balok  look  Balaam  to  Ihe  top  of  ibe 
Pros,  thai  looks  faith  upon  the  deierl.'  So  anording  10  MT. 
But  ■  the  Peor'CI^?)hai.mD«  probably,  been  camipied  ool 
of  'the  mountain  of  Mijjur ' (Ttw),  and  'the  de«Tt '  {|OVn) 
hiEhlandsof  Edoin'(ciHn-||EO.  Condtr'i  account 
Balak  wax  probably  not  a  Moabiie, 

ihii  mounlain  of  the  Aharim,  to 
d  of  Moab,  which  franu  lerkha.' 
hould  probably  be  'Ih*  Arabians' 
'Miffur';  'Jericho'  ahould  be 


cliff  of  P. 


not  tempt  ui  to  follow  him 
butaNli}ri<e(>eeZtp»B) 
W)  Dl.«a,o.  'Coup  I 
Ml.  Nebo,  which  is  in  the 
SoMT.  Bui  '  the  Abarim 
(D'3ip);   'Moab'  ihould 


We  have  now  lo  ask  how  the  geographical  require 
ments  of  all  the  passages  referred  to  can  be  mosl  satis- 
factorily ntel.  The  mountain,  il  appears,  was  in  the 
Negeb ;  it  was  NE.  of  Kadesh.Jemhmeel  (Kadesh- 
'bamea');  it  'looked  forth'  towards  Edom  (cp  Nu. 
20 16) ;  it  commanded  a  view  of  the  Negeb  of  Jerahmeel 
as  far  as  Ihe  sautktm  Dan  (i.<. ,  probably  HalQsab ; 
see  Shechem,  Ziklag),  and  of  Judah  (the  early, 
diminutive  land  of  Judah)  as  far  east  as  the  Jirak- 
maliU  Sea  (i.r.,  the  Dead  Sea).  Even  if  it  be  true 
lhat  the  Moses  clan  itself  did  nol  lake  Zarephath 
{^ebtital),  bul  left  this  to  a  kindred  clan,  we  may 
still  venture  to  place  the  mountain  not  for  from  Zare- 
[^alh.  Very  possibly  il  is  some  pan  of  the  'exten- 
sive mountain  plateau  called  Magrih,  which,  though 
intersected  by  several  broad  wadies,  runs  northwaid, 
without  any  break,  10  a  point  within  a  few  miles  of 
Wftdy  es-Seba',  where  il  is  divided  by  Wady  er-Rahami 
(cp  Jerahnie*el)  from  the  mountains  of  that  name' 
[E.  H.  Palmer:  cp  Neceb).  There  are  cenainly 
diflereni  points  in  this  great  plateau  from  which  impres- 
sive views  might  be  obtained  Ixilh  towards  Edom  and 
towards  the  Negeb  of  Jerahmeel  and  Judah.  TTius  Iho 
interest  of  the  Negeb  is  considerably  heightened  by  Ihe 
results  of  a  not  merely  nt^atlve,  but  reconstructive, 
critkism.     See  PiSCAH,  T.  K.  C 

NEBO  (ia:,  N4B4Y).  a  hill  town  taken  by  the 
Reubenitcs  with  Heshbon,  Elealeh.  etc  (Nu.  323[i'.  3! 
A  pa^iu.  F  fs^u  1  BL  om.],  38 17  i  Ch.  5B.  Omitted 
in  the  Reuben  list.  Josh.  13is).  Mesha  (inscr.  /.  14) 
boasts  of  havii^  taken  il  from  Israel  and  exterminated 
its  people  (for  Mesha's  spelling  of  the  name  [naj],  see  text 
of  inscr.  [MeskaJ).  It  remained  Moabite,  and  is  men- 
tioned with  the  above  pdaces  in  Ihe  lament  over  Moab 
(Is.  ISi  Jer.  4S  ■  91).  Nebo  was  a  hill  town  (Is.  /,<:.),  and 
wlualed,  perhaps,  near  the  mountain  of  the  same  name 
(but  see  Nebo,  MoontJ.  although  Eus.  (OSl'l.  28393) 
speaks  of  a  ruined  Nabau,  S  R.  m.  S.  of  Heshbon,  6 
R.  m.  lo  the  W.  of  which  he  locales  the  mount.  > 

a.  A  city  of  Judah,  the  '  sons '  (cilizens)  of  which  are 
mentioned  after  the  '  men  '  of  Bethel  and  Ai,  Ezra  2iv 
(fapav  [B],  -/S«  [A],  (Sai;  [L] ;  In  lEsd.Bai  ©om.). 
In  the  ]  passage,  Neb.  7  33,  they  are  called  '  the  men  ot 
the  other  Nebo'  {-iih  ^s^.  ro^ia  oop  {B,  cp  5w.]. 
ra^[(]ia  tKoror  [KA],  ro^v  [L]V  Very  possibly  131 
isacorruptionof^Sil,  'Nadabu' (cp  Nero,  i. );  inn.  'the 
other,'  in  Neh.  Tsj.  is,  according  to  Cril.  Bib.,  a  mis- 
underslooil  fragment  of  Snom'  'Jerahmeel';  if  so,  it 
need  nol  have  lieen  accidentally  introduced  from  v.  34, 
as  Meyer  (EntsI,  149)  suggests  :  but  cp  I,  The  com- 
mune of  '  Nebo '  ( Nadabu  ?)  is  represented  in  the  list  of 

1  The  not'ice  in  OS<K  28898  resli  upon  a  confurioO  of  Nebo 
wilk  Nobih  (Nu.  BS  jn).  which  goes  back  to  « 
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those  with  foreign  wives  (see  Ezra  i.,  g  5  end  ;  cp  iL. 
gi7[*]),  EiralO«  («?«.  [BKA],  -fiav  [L]).  and 
appears  byerror  in  Neh.lOiaM  as  Nebai,  RV  NOBAl 
(K...  -311 ;  Kr.  .,-j).  t.  k.  c. 

HEBDCHADBEZZAB  (IWyip^Sl.  Jer.2I<  etc., 
and  so  Jos.  and  Sirabo  N&BOKO&pocOpOC>  Abydenus 
NABoYKOipocOpoc-  corresponding  with  Bah,  form 
Ibelow];  incorrectly  -VVKfl^'a?.  yiJ—D^a-l-  etc. 
[see  BDB].  and  so  a  Ni>B0YX0i0NOC0p  [wit 
Tarious  scribal  comipiions),  -Nocopoc  Jos.  [see 
Niese,  ladei]).  the  Babylonian  monarch  Nabu-kudur- 
usur.  son  and  successor  of  Nabopolassar  on  the 
throne  of  Babylon.  He  was  second  of  the  name. 
Nabn-kudur-iisur  I,  being  of  the  PaSe  dynasty  (about 
1139-1133  B.C.).  Nabopolassar  had  secured  the  throne 
of  Babylon,  during  the  years  of  weakness  and  dissension 
ia  Assyria  whicli  followed  the  death  of  Aiur-bfini-pal, 
apparently  by  aid  of  the  Chaldean  party  in  Babylon. 
Whik   the  [xiwer  of  Media  was   rising  to  the  N.  of 

Empire  married  his  son  Nebuchadrezzar  to  Amuhla. 
datighter  of  Cyaxares.  king  of  Media. '  Hence,  when 
the  crisis  came  and  the  enemy  closed  in  upon  Nineveh. 
Babylon  was  able  to  claim  alliance  with  Media  and  at 
least  lent  a  moral  support  to  the  overthrow  of  Assyria. 
After  that  event  had  destroyed  the  balance  of  posier  in 
Mesopotamia,  the  Medes  or  Manda  nominally  held  the 
northern  kingdom,  while  Babylonia  retained  independ- 
ence. The  decline  of  Assyrian  power  was  always 
Egypt's  opportunity  in  Syria.  Necho  II.,  perhaps  as 
early  as  608  B.  c. ,  had  begun  (o  advance  along  the 
coast ;  he  was  vainly  opposed  by  Josiah  [f.t.],  and  by 
the  lime  that  Assyrian  resistance  {606  b,  c  ?j  collapsed  he 
was  probably  master  of  all  Syria.  The  power  of  Media 
may  have  been  ejihatisted  by  the  struggle  to  capture 
Nineveh  ;  at  any  rale  it  was  Nebuchadrezzar  (Berossus- 
Josephus,  c.  .,4/.!  19)  who  successfully  opposed  the 
Egyptian  king  at  Curchemish,  605  B.C.*  How  far 
Median  troops  assisted  H-e  do  not  know  ;  but  either  the 
alliance  of  ^bylonia  with  the  detested  Manda  hod  be- 
come very  strong  or  the  Manda  were  otherwise  en- 
grossed by  the  rising  Persian  power.  The  powers  in 
Assyria  must  have  been  either  actively  allied  or  singularly 
helpless  for  Babylonian  troops  to  operate  successfully 
in  Syria  and  beyond.  In  all  probability  the  remnant 
of  the  Assyrian  troops  took  service  under  Nebuchadrezzar 
rather  than  with  the  Medes. 


LiTiEdom  oT  Jud 


1  Ch.  98  »)  K 


.    Onih 


The  in 


Nebuchadreuar't 


he  entered  01 


le  throne  of  Bal^lon 
complished  without  dithcully,  and 
■eignof  forty-three  years,  604  B.C. 
He  had  probably  recalled  the  greater  pari 
□I  nis  iroops  from  the  W. .  leaving  only  garrisons  and 
governors  in  the  more  important  cities,  after  the  Assyrian 
model.  His  absence  in  Babylon  and  the  necessity  of 
watching  events  in  Media  and  Elam,  where  Teispis  the 
Persian  made  himself  independent  as  king  of  Anian, 
600  B.C.,  obliged  Nebuchadrezzar  (0  leave  the  W.  alone. 
Relieved  of  the  pressure,  Egypt  recovered,  and  tinder 
Its  new  king  Apries-Hophta  began  to  adopt  the  usual 


policy  of  inciting  the  West 
chadrezzar  had  his  hands  tied  by  the  troubles 
is  not  clear ;  but,  either  by  active  assistance  to 
1^  maintaining  a  powerful  frontier  guard,  he 
to  preserve  peace  in  Babylonia  ;  and  when  hi 
neighbours  had  once  more  quieted  down  he  wi 
reach  Palestine  without  danger  to  his  line  of 
cations.  A  hostile  power  in  .Assyria,  or  a  li 
Ttiler  in  Elam,  must  have  paralysed  an  advance 

1  Abydenus  in  EnKbim,  CA™<i.  1 9. 

9  J1r.4a13K.3319.  SrEgvpt,I6S.  ISomed< 
ever,  resu  upon  the  battle  of  Carcbeniish.  S« 
(Book),  ^  14,  Piophbt,  I4S.I 
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Aflairs  in  Judaa  had  been  in  a  very  unsettled  si 
some  time.  How  JehoiakiH  [j.v.]  rebelled,  a 
a  herit:^e  of  woe  to  his  son  and  successor  Jehoi 
[f,  V,  \  who  after  a  three  months'  reign  surrendered  to 
the  Babylonians,  is  lold  elsewhere  (cp  Israel,  g  41). 
Nebuchadrezzar  had  then  arrived  in  person  {3  K.  24  n) 
10  direct  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  He  captured  the  city 
in  597  B.C.  This  was  only  an  event  in  the  general  plan 
of  reducing  the  W.  to  order  ;  Tyre  and  Sidon  remained. 
Egyptian  influence  was  always  strong  there,  and  the 
traders  must  constantly  have  carried  sedition  into  the  E. 
unless  Tyre  was  friendly.  The  traders  cotild  not  ba 
interfered  with  ;  they  were  too  valuable.  But  Tyre 
would  be  a  rich  prize,  and  once  in  Babylonian  hands 
the  source  of  much  mischief  would  be  suppressed. 
Sidon  was  soon  dealt  with  :  the  Assyrian  kings  had 
made  that  easy  :  but  though  Nebuchadretzar  prosecuted 
the  siege  of  Tyre  for  thirteen  years  (under  Ilhobaal  II., 
see  Tyre),  585-573  B,  c, ,  he  could  not  uke  it  (see  Baht- 
LONIA.  g  66  ;  pHtENiCEA,  §  30).  This  siegc  was  the 
outcome  of  a  fresh  oulhursl  of  activity  on  the  part  of 
Egypt.  Nebuchadrezzar  having  settlaJ  afeirs  in  Judea 
had  returned  to  Babylon  with  his  captives  and  spoiL 
What  kept  him  there  so  long,  eight  or  nine  years,  we 
do  not  fully  know,  TrouUes  in  Elam,  the  death  of  tbo 
king  of  An^n  and  the  division  of  Media  between  the 
lirst  Cyrus,  his  elder  son.  and  Ariamna  the  younger  son, 
probably  needed  careful  watching,  if  not  diplomalie 
interference.'  Bui  when  Nebuchadrezzar  was  again 
free,  he  seems,  according  to  the  views  of  tome,  to  have 
met  and  defeated  the  army  of  Apries,  587  B.C.,  and 
proceeded  to  a  further  invasion  of  Egypt  (see  ECVPT, 
%  69  :  Babvlonia.  g  66).  Like  the  Adrian  invasions 
of  Egypt,  this  was  a  punitive  eipedition ;  and  though 
fairly  claiming  to  be  a  eonqtieror  of  Egypt,  Nebuchad- 
rezzar could  not  govern  it.  Zedeklah  had  relied  on 
E^ypl  (Eiek.  17  ij)  and  rebelled,  only  to  bring  on  his 
land  an  invasion  that  culminated  in  a  second  siege  and 
capture  of  Jerusalem  in  5S7  B.C.  Zedekiah  fled,  but 
was  captured  (Jer.  39s).  and,  having  witnessed  the  death 
of  his  children,  was  blinded  and  carried  to  Babylon. 
The  city  of  Jerusalem  was  sacked,  the  temple  and 
palaces  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  walls  made  a  heap  of 
ruins.  The  country  was  placed  under  the  Babyloniao 
governor  Nabtl-i^-iddin. 

That  Egypt  was  not  long  under  Nebuchadrezzar  is 
clear  from  the  fact  that  five  years  later  the  Babylonian 
governor  on  his  way  to  Egypt  (Jos.  .,4b(.x.  87}  carried 
off  more  captives  from  Jerusalem,  Jer.  62  jo.  This 
was  in  the  twenty-thicd  year  of  Nebuchadrezcar's  reign. 
Almost  the  only  historical  inscription  of  this  king' 
speaks  of  a  further  expedition  to  Egypt  In  the  thirty 
seventh  year  of  his  reign.  Amasis  seems  to  have  been 
able  to  hold  the  country  outside  the  Delta.  Lydia  was 
growing    in    power,  and    Nebuchadrezzar   may  hare 


influen 


I    Media 


[   Lydia 


(Labynetus?  Herod.  1 74),  with  the  king  of  Cilicia, 
mediated  between  them  in  585  b.C„  after  the  battle  of 
the  Halys  (see  Babvlonia,  g  66),      On    the    theory 

against  Kedar,  to  account  for  Jer.iSaBjj,  see  JERE- 
MIAH (BOOK),  g  30.  vii- 

Unforlunately.  in  the  fragments  above  noted,  we 
possess  no  proper  history  of  Nebuchadrezzar.  The 
task  of  reconstruction  is  laborious,  and  must  remain 
unsatisfactory  until  further  discovery.  That  his  annals 
found  a  native  historian  is  almost  certain.  TTwinscrip. 
which  have  been  preserved  chiefly  commemorate 
ous  restoration  of  the  temples  and  ruined  cities  of 
Emd.  Temple  resioraliona  in  Sippar,  Kutha, 
Erech,  l,arsa,  Ur.  and  many  other  minor  cities  are 
recounted  at  a  length  which  bears  eloquent  witness  to 

1  Pcrhain  hi  this  time  Ncbuchadreaar  tnade  himself  maMer 
of  Su».  and  restored  its  Htw  inu«e  cimied  awn-  "■  "'-■'*■  ^ 
Aim  bflni.ral  ff),  when  Susa  wu  under  ELsmile  1 

3  l>ubli>fi«l1>ySiraumaiEr.  Nbkd.  194. 
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bis  power  and  ihe  vitality  of  the  religious  reelings  of  his 
people,  Babylon  ilself  benefiled  above  olL  It  became 
almost  a  new  city.  New  streets  were  laid  out,  the 
Euphrates  baniied,  new  walls  and  an  outer  line  of 
defence  erected,  which  rendered  the  place  impregnable. 
The  new  pjjace,  (he  famous  hanging  gardens  (if  Nebu- 
chadreitar's  work),  and  above  all  the  restored  temple  of 
Bel  (see  Babylon.  §  5),  were  his  pride  and  his  great 
claim  to  remembrance.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  slated  that 
he  had  examined  the  bricks  of  the  ruins  uf  not  less  than 
a  hundred  cities  or  temples  near  Bagdad,  and  scarcely 
found  any  that  did  not  bear  the  stamp  of  Nebuchadreuar 
SOD  of  Nabopolassar. 


The  r 


X  the  I 


^■JL- 


IL  [f-V.]/. 


irobab}y  pi 


ibai  lycanihropia  hu  been  Aiic 
cdptioni  ^pwt  only  of  a  four- 


ence  10  his  matadv,  though  tradliion 

Tht  t«l  of  hit  insciiplioiu  will  be  [amid  in  /CS  B  a,  pp.  iD-JO, 
and  C  J.  BmJI,  FSSA  II 114.^  c,  H,  w.  j. 

NEBVflHASBAN  RV  HebatliMlMa  097^31),  one 
ot  the  officers  of  the  king  of  Babylon  (Jer.  39 13  ;  om. 
BKAQ.  N4B0TCAZABAN  [Theod.  in  Q°«]].  It  appears 
lobe  the  Ass.  Hoiy.Jttii-anni,  i.t..  '  Nebo  delivers 
me,'  a  name  actually  borne  by  the  son  of  Necho  I., 
king  of  E^'pt,  in  token  of  his  vassalage  to  Ihe  king  of 

HEBUZARASAir  (tlfntUl,  Bab.  Naiu-idr-iddiH; 
NABoYZAplAN ;  but'-ikp  in  aK.26g[A];  Naiu- 
Bardatt).  '  chief  of  the  body.guard'  to  NebuchadreEEar  ; 
see  2  K.  25b  11  »o  Jer.  62  jo.  and,  on  his  special  relations 
to  Jeremiah.  Jer.  89. 1  40s  j-  The  name  is  good  Baby- 
lonian, NabQ-i^-iddin,  '  NabG  has  given  a  seed.'  and 
occurs  often.      Cp  IsKAEL.  g  43  :  Jerehiah,  g  a. 

C  H.  W.  J. 

NEOHO  (so  AV  in  zCh.  3Gk«,  Hmo  RV;  else- 

whtrePKARAaH-NHCHOH.RVPKAKAOH-NlCOH.bulPHAaAOH- 

Necmo.  RV  pHAl>AaH-^  

S3>9  3}-3S.l  rt3],S[and  t 
Diodor.  N>»if.  Jot.  Nt^ 
Egyptian  form  and  ih«  As: 

Son  of  Psametik  I.,  second  king  of  the  36th  or 
Saitic  dynasty  (610-594).'  His  royal  names  are, 
JVtm-ti-rl' *  'renewing  the  heart  of  the  sim-god,' 
JVi'vi*  (phonetically  something  like  Nt-to-u,  read 
Nektu).  The  second  or  personal  name  was  taken  bom 
his  grandfather  Necho  {I. ),  known  in  Ihe  Assyrian 
inscriptions  as  Ni-ku-u.  Nikfl,  of  Sai  and  Mempi,  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Egyptian  nomarchs  at  the  lime  of 
Ihe  Assyrian  conquest  (Nechao  in  Marketho  ;  cp  Herod. 
2i;i).  Like  Psam(m)elik,  it  seems  to  be  of  Libyan 
etymology  1*  almost  all  Egyptian  monarchs  of  that 
period  descended  from  ofticers  of  Libyan  mercenaries. ' 

Necho  IL  was.  evidently,  one  of  the  most  active  and 
enterprising  Pharaohs  ;  but  he  had  loo  short  a  reign 
and  lived  under  100  unlavourable  political  constellations 
10  accomplish  much.  His  attempt  at  conquering  Syria 
from  the  crumbling  Assyrian  empire  during  its  last 
struggles  is  referred  to  in  a  K.  23a9-247  =  a  Ch.  86»- 
Sfl4  (with  free  addilioos).     This  expedition  'against  the 

I  SkMadhess,  and  cpWi.  ^0^39,4. 

Nliad;  Cr«nei,  Anted.  Kr.  ii.  Jm'iT"  "  '  "  '  '™ 
LI»Ti3.  Bekk..  A'A«<H>lil»!t9. 


(»,  Vg.  JVA*«[HeiDd. 
,  _..._.  MSS  tin—---*  ™  ■).' 
in  A-iW,  w  beloi^l). 


Stilviat;  CedrcD, 


'.^iii.  u  Griffith  has  ^uggeited  i^Z,  34,  1891^,  50). 

'  Scliafcr.  AZ,  31  [18051,  116,  on  vtry  inadeqiute  grounds, 

Dumed  Ethiopian  duceat  for  Ihit  Saitic  fainlly. 
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king  of  Assyria  to  the  riva-  Euphrates'  (3  K,  SSsg)  was 
undertakeQ  early  in  Necho's  reign  (609-608} ;  as  is  well 
known.  King  Josiah  of  Judah  opposed  his  march  ;  he 
did  this,  not  from  pious  rashness,  but  as  a  vassal  of 
Assyria.  On  the  question  of  the  locality  where  he 
feU,  see  Egvit,  9  6B,  and  JosiAH,  %  a,  and  cp  Ml^AG 
3i4.  Three  months  after  the  battle  of  M^iddo  (the 
name  is  correct}  Necho  performed  divert  authoritative 
acts  as  suierain  of  Judah.  Jehoahai  was  carried  in 
chains  from  RibLAh.*  and  Jehoiakim  had  10  pay  a  heavy 
fine.  See  Jehoahaz,  Jehoiakim.  The  allusion  in 
Jer.  47 1  10  the  time  when  '  Pharaoh  smote  Gaia '  is  to 
be  referred  to  Necho's  eipedition.*  Necho's  Syrian 
domination  (of  which  a  stone  found  in  Sidon  or  Byblus* 
is  the  only  monument)  came  to  an  end,  three  or  fotu" 
years  later  (about  G05),  when  the  king  of  Babylonia, 
as  successor  to  Assyria,  reclaimed  the  Syrian  provinces. 
The  army  of  Necho  suffered  a  complete  defeat  by 
Nebuchadrezzar,  at  that  time  the  Babylonian  crown- 
prince.  The  Jews,  probably,  still  continued  to  cherish 
hopes  of  Egyptian  opposition  to  the  Babylonians,  but  in 
vain  (a  K.  24  j). 

On  Necho's  most  imporlant  public  work — the  digging 
of  (he  canal  through  Goshen  to  the  Red  Sea— see 
ECVPT,  5  68.  The  work  certainly  was  not  abandoned,* 
otherwLce  Necho  could  not  have  kept  a  strong  fleet  on 
the  Red  Sea  (Herod.  Ii).  The  inscriptions  of  Darius 
show  too  thai  the  •  Suei-canal '  of  Ibis  king  (Herod.  4j,, 
Strabo,  804)  was  only  a  restoration  of  Necho's  work 
which  Ihe  sand  of  the  deseri  had  filled  in,  as  happened 
with  various  later  attempts  at  connecting  the  Nile  and 
the  Red  Sea.*  The  sending  of  an  Eipedition  under 
Phcenician  leaders  around  Africa  (Herod.  443}  confirms 
the  foct  that  Necho  had  great  plans  in  Africa,  of  which 

The  great  canal  seems  to  have  left  the  king  little  time 
for  other  constniclioni.  Some  traces  of  building  in 
Memphis  (where  also  during  his  lifetime  an  Apis-buU 
was  buried)  have  been  found.  Necho's  tomb  in  Sais 
seems  to  have  been  destroyed  tc^ether  with  hti  mummy 
last  century.'  W.  H.  M. 

NECKLACE.  A  compound  term  like  '  necklace '  is 
not  to  be  expected  in  a  version  of  the  Bible  which  retains 
the  Hebrew  colouring.  Still  it  will  be  convenient  to 
bring  together  under  this  heading  the  different  Hebttw 
words  which  are  used  for  ornapunlal  chains  (see 
Chains)  such  as  we  commonly  call  necklaces,  or  for 
neck-ornaments  in  general. 

I.  Strings  of  cylinders  (see  Ring,  j  i)are  represented 
on  Assyrian  sculptiues.'  Similar  strings  of  preciotis 
stones,  pearls,  or  beads  are  described  in  CanL  lio  as 
□■inn  hdritlm  {AV  '  chains  of  gold'  ;  RV  '  strings  of 
pearls,'  0  ifiidamn).  and  min  (AV  '  ro»«.'  RV  '  plaits," 
©TptryAKi),  Cant.  lio.  Probably  •  the  '  apples  of  gold '  . 
(Toy,  '  golden  fruits')  in  Piov.  2Sii  (a corrupt  passage) 
should  give  place  to  '  a  siring  of  pearls,  or  beads,' 
D'liin  •titt ;  Oflvi  means  properly  not  '  strings,'  btlt 
■beads  (or  the  like)  strung  logelher' (cp  KiJn.,  ii.  lijfi). 
For  '  bsids.'  however,  we  may,  especially  in  CanL  1  u. 


I  CpWiijcfcItt,  ^0^1504. 

*  S«  GUA.  On  the  lUtement  of  Herodoc 
WiedemMin.  Clin,  ifitf. 

»  PublishedbyGriffiih./'J'a.Jieoi.  Onthevi 
of  finding  the  EgypuaniKd  name  of  a  king  of  B^ 
W.  M.  MDIlerin  AC/4C1190. 

*  On  the  imeraluhUit)'  of  an  oracle  ulbe  reuu",  ,.1,  -'cu*^- 
muin  (Ciit-ii.  Ag.,  697),  vha,  however,  believed  in  the  abudoa- 
men!  and  uciilKd  it  lo  political  diAicultiei. 

»  See  W.  M.  Mailer,  MVAGi  iji 
s  Herodotiu  placed  the  digging  of  the  canal  before 
expedition.    The  oppoaiie  ia  more  probable 

<  A«  an  instance  of  the  lacrednesi  of  nich  ornament  may  be 
ciied  (he  veiH  in  the  Bahyloninn  Deluee-story  where  the 
guddeu  litar  iwean  by  Ihe  necklace  (!■>-  jewel  of  my  neck') 
which  her  father  had  given  her  (lulrow,  Rti.  ^Bai.  amiAu. 
501,  cp  Jenwn  in  KBi  i,  a.t  11.  tit/.\. 

i  For  a  diicuHion,  tee  Baskbts,  n.  i;  Che.  JBL  ISm/ 
[.8»]. 
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iubititute   'silver  ornaments";'    others  (e.f,,    Renan, 
Siegfr.)  prefer  'strings  of  coral,'  or  (Now.)  coral  and 

3.  Neck-ornamenU  also  look  [he  form  of  'crescents' 
(so  RV  o-nnr).  Is.  BiB,"  Judg,  SaSt  (AV  'round  tires 
[mg, ,  omamenls]  iike  the  moon';  0  Aq.  fiqrfajHH.  but 
0A  marur  and  A'-  i'wwr.  \a  Judg.  ;  Sym,  Koaidwr  in 
Judg..  itanixcu  in  Is. ;  Vg.  luHula;  Aram,  and  Syr.  tmio 
—i.e..  'moon,'  like  ino  in  Talm.).  These  were,  per- 
haps, amulets :  crescent-shaped  charms  are  still  a 
favourite  Oriental  proieciion  against  the  evil  eye.  The 
crescents  were  worn  both  by  women  (Is.,  t.c;  cp  3) 
and  by  Midianile  men  (Judg.  Sibi);  also  by  camels  (v. 
II  71.  In  fact,  riding  animals  are  still  often  decorated 
It  metal  plates. 

"  nmorkj  tbit  theword!,  'Gideon  arose, 


and  slew  Zebah  and  Zalmuniui,  ai 


ygely.    Hi 


lug^oled  by  V.  »6*, 


.(.« 


Udieiaf  Jeruulem)  io"  be  iued'here?  The  mi 
would  have  been  fnpjp,  which  in  Fact  the  later  editor  of  v.  36 
■dopli.  The  only  courie  left  is  to  emend  Ibt  leit.  Tbe 
oT^nal  text  of  B.  11  miut  have  had  -n^K  jtnSVTTK  ngn 
OJ'Piil,  '  and  he  look  ihe  braceleti  which  were  upon  iheir  am>' 
(lee.  Crit.  sax  Gideon,  in  tkci,  look  tbeu  rtrai  imirnit 
for  hiniKirai  king.    5«Giiwon. 

3.  ;^,  'dnd^.  Cant  49  (SJim)-  Prov.  I9  (xXwtf 
Xp6<ri<it)',  Judg.  e»«+  {rtpietiia  [B],  iX.  xp-  [AL]), 
pertiaps  a  neck-omament,  not  always  a  neclclace  (plural 
in  Prov.  I.t.).  In  CanL4ti  pjp  is  certainly  a  ditlo- 
graphed  Ti-g,  EV's  rendering,  'with  one  chain  of  thy 
neck'  is  unjustifiable.  Read,  'Thou  hast  terrified  me. 
my  sister,  with  tbine  eyes  (cp  S;) :  thou  hast  terrilied 
me,  thou  hast  struck  me  with  blindness'  (Dnuei).  See 
Crir.  Bit. 


1-  -Sn,  ^aCant.Ti<0'HSni  W<«m)<  I'roT.ISia[Dn  0 
n.),*  Hoi.  S  IS  l'i\  (ViT  («'*Pl'").  pohapi  a 


6.  T3J  riilii.  Gen.  11 
\iti  {n^tLo^,  aitd,  by  e 
Cp  the  golden  collar  bo 


(SjOalreadT'^ 
of  honour  (cp  6). 


1  l*iaiM  1  Aq.  Sym.  ftan^njc),  Eitk. 
endalion,  9  Ch.  S  li  «  (Benheau,  KU. 
1  cp  T  Eld.  St,  and  JoaarM,  |  j,  c. 
mnSki,  fiojufnrc),  Dan.  67  1^49 1. 


>9  In  Jewish  Aral 
inited  thai  tht  w 


NECBOMAHCEB  (Q^O^Tr^  tri'<l  I  Dt.lSnt)- 
See  Divination,  %  3. 

MEDABIAB  (rt^^-lJ,  |  =7.  'Yahwt  has  given  or 
apportioned,'  or  an  eipansioo  of  '3*15,  'a  Nadabite' 
[Che.];  cp  NaDAb),  son  of  king  Jeconiah  ;  1  Ch.SiS 
(i6Nee€l  [B],  NftBftitftc  [A'],  NftiA  Blft[Ll).  For 
another  Nedabiah  see  Ananias,  9. 

NEEDLE,  HEEDLEWOBK.    See  Embroidery. 

HEEUAa  (Ecclus.  ISij),  RV  Nekewah. 

I  If  we  rad  (with  Grl.)  mptn  for  mifu  (Cam.  1  ii),  c  1 1  wiU 
repeal  v,  ro,  and  will  explain  that  the  o*^ri  were  of  gold,  the 
B'11-inof.ilver.-I.A, 

1  ]nl(.SiaweaUo  meet  with  ocnanienH  called 'lillle  turn' 
(0tl'3P=t)"D'OPi  »«  KOnig,  ii.  1  144;  but  •  iaiWuui  KV 
'cau^^EVmE.^nctvark>';uGes.'Bu.X  These, however, can 
hardly  have  tKen  necklelL 

t  ir  ipi^^f  npiinv  in  P.  1 1  il  probably  the  original  tender' 
ing  of  DTO  -Sna  (-^i,  for  which  «iu  mpJ.or  woAunWi  now 
Bppeora.    Compare  Gold  (on  em)' 

•  The  lower  border  of  the  capital  ora^llarii  meant. 

*  Xptroar  ^'AA,gr  h  ^epoilvi  «ih  r^t  ;i:'>f>ac  -iiii  rhr  rp^xV^' 
si  raUm.    Cp  KrauM,  Gritck.  H.  iii(nW.   Ltkmilritr  in 


NEOEB  (3;jri  and  3};  [Gen.lSj  1S.SOO1  EV 
Tha  Sonth,  but  rather  a  technical  geographical  term 
meaning  'the  dry  land,'   see  Geography,   S  >;    h 

6PHM0C,  Oen.129  13.3  Nu.13.7.1  [iBjj]  Dt.8l3 
Josh.  128  [L];  Aiv,  Gen.  13  m  SOi  S46i  etc.;  N&reS, 
Josh.  IO40  (N&B&I.  B)  Jer.  32  [39]  44  33  [40]  ij.  '  Land 
of  the  Ncgeb.'  Gen.  20t  246a  [AV  'south-country'}. 
Josh.  16i9[AV' south-land'];  RV  in  all  three  passages, 
'the  land  of  the  south').  Perhaps  iniendHl  by  the 
phrase  '  the  land  of  Ngb '  in  Egyptian  historical  inscrip- 
tions (WMM  ,1s.  II.  Eur.  14S). 

Great  misapprehension  is  inevitably  caused  by  the 
above  renderings  of  the  AV  and  RV.  This 
has  been  well  shown  by  Wilton  and  E.  H. 

"■       "  Palmer,  but  may  be  pointed  out  once  more. 

Can  il  be  realty  true  that  the '  ipiei '  Hnl,  as  we  are  told,  from 
Kadeih,  wentup'bylhesouth'inordFTtogeitoHebronl  The 
reader  of  the  EV  of  Nu.  1 3 1>  (cp  17)  will  ihlnk  »  until  he  learnt 
the  geoaraphical  fact  that  Hebron  lay  lolheN.  oTKudesh.  Ha 
will  aUo  Rnd  the  pointleu  ^ra»  '^ihe  south '  (01  in  RV  '  tbe 
South ')  made  parallel  to  the  hill-coDatry  and  the  lowland  in  the 
geographical  deicriptioni  in  Dt.  1 7  and  Josh.  1040^,  and  will 

well-defined  geographical  lerfn  would  have  given. 

Even  if  a  doubl  be  permissible  about  tbe  term 
Sheptif lah  ( RV  '  lowland  ' )  for  tbe  '  sloping  moorland ' 
of  Judah  towards  the  Philistine  Plain,  there  can  be  none 
as  to  the  propriety  of  introducing  the  term  N^b  (al 
Bennett  has  done  in  his  Jothua),  which  is  even  more 
indispensable  than  the  universally  recognised  technical 
term  synagogue. 

What,  then,  is  the  Negeb?  It  is  the  southernmost 
of  the  natural  divisions  of  Palestine — the  steppe  repon 
whichroims  thetransition  to  thetrue  desert ;  andappar- 
enlly  il  derives  its  name  from  its  deAciency  of  water,  tbe 
only  abundant  springs  being  in  a  few  of  tbe  larger  wadies. 
There  is,  however,  a  considerable  amount  of  moisture 
which  has  infiltrated  into  the  soil  in  these  larger  wSdies, 
so  that  here  at  least  the  camels  can  always  lind  pasturage. 
We  know,  moreover,  that  though  now  so  deficient  in 
verdure  from  the  want  of  irrigation,  the  Negeb  was,  aa 
lately  as  in  the  Byantine  age,  much  better  olf.  We  are 
also  assured  that  between  this  district  and  the  edge  of 
the  Tib  plateau  there  is  a  more  barren  region  which 
must  anciently  have  borne  to  the  then  fertile  regitm 
of  the  Negeb  a  relation  similar  to  that  which  is  al 
present  borne  to  Palestine  by  the  Negeb  in  its  barren- 
ness. It  is  plain  that  except  where  the  word  '  Negeb '  is 
used  laxly  for  the  south  (see  Earth  [Four  Qt;ARTERs], 
S  i),  there  is  no  other  course  open  to  us  but  to  adopt  the 
technical  term  'the  Negeb.' 

In  tbe  following  survey  we  are  coDcerned  almost 
entirely  with  the  Negeb  of  pre-eiilic  limes.  The  early 
9  Th«  ««  Post-e'ilic  community  did  not  occupy  the 
J  C.  Negeb  anymore  than  the  Philistian  Plain 
HexeM.  jj.p  z„},.77  [«  1^  d(i*i«)].  and  the  pro- 
phetic prospect  in  Ob. »).  We  have  first  to  consider 
tbe  several  names,  of  somewhat  uncertain  reference, 
given  to  different  parts  of  the  Negeb.  In  i  S.27io  we 
read  of  the  Negeb  (6  viTot)of  Jodah.  that  of  the  Jerab- 
meelite,  and  that  of  the  Kenite ;  in  1S.8O14  of  the 
Negeb  (6  >'4roi)of  the  '  Cherethite"  and  that  of  Caleb. ' 
In  Nu.  IS39.  however,  the  land  of  the  Negeb  (S  rims) 
is  said  without  qualification  to  belong  to  the  'Amalekile.' 
This  statement  is  perplexing.  Tbe  truth  appears  to  be 
that  pS&n,  'Amalek.'  is  really  a  miswiitten  form  of 
SiDm'i  'Jerahmeei^'  From  the  probable  evidence  of 
names  we  learn  that  tbe  Jerahmeetites  at  one  time  spread 
at  least  as  far  N.  asthe  Widy  Rahameh(cp  Hormah),  in 
which  name  both  WiltOD*  and  E.  H.  Palmer  *  have  found 
an  echo  of  the  name  Jerahmeel,  and  to  Kadesh-'  barnea' 
{Kadesh-/Wfl*i««/)— i.ft.  "Ain  Kadis,  and  the  Jadahite 
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Negeb  of  judah,  or  against  that  of  the  Jeiahmeeliie,  oriai 
that  of  the  Kenite.'  1  Ttu  t/igii.  19. 


*  Tin  Darrte/tMi  Exaliii,  416. 
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Carmel  (for  this  name  loo  is  perhaps  a  comption  of 
Jeiahmeel},  The  Jerahmeelites  of  Kailesh,  bowever, 
appear  lo  have  been  dispossessed  at  an  early  dale  by 
ibe  men  of  Judah,  on  whom,  as  Judg,  S 13  tells  us,  Ihey 
subsequently  look  Ibcir  revenge  (cp  Jericho.  %  3}.  Re- 
venge indeed  was  a  fundamental  element  of  primitive 
life  in  these  regions.  Like  David  himself  (who  pos- 
sibly came  from  ■  Dehir '  on  lie  border  of  Ihe  Negeb ') 
we  find  the  '  Amalekltes  '  making  raids  upon  the  neigh- 
bouring country.  The  narralive  in  1  S.  30i4  (MT)  men- 
tions as  suffering  from  such  a  raid  the  ■  Negeb  of  llie 
Chereihite '  and  the  '  Negeb  of  Caleb '  {otherwise  tailed, 
in  V.  16,  '  the  land  of  (he  Peliilim  [?] '  and  the  '  land  of 
Judah'  respectively).  Thus  we  have  five  different 
Negebs,  or  districts  of  the  Negeb,  mentioned.  It  is 
our  next  duty  to  define,  so  tar  as  the  historical  notices 
permit,  the  geographical  content  of  these  several  phrases. 
The  kinship  between  the  populations  no  doubt  places 
some  difficulty  in  our  way. 

(a)  The  country  of  the  Amalekites  (Jerahmeelites) 
whom  Saul  is  said  to  have  overcome  was  between  the 
Wildy  of  Beersheba  and  the  WSdy  of  Misrira— i.e.,  Ihe 
Widy  el-'AriS  (see  EGYPT,  RiVER  of)— not  including, 
however,  ihe  Negeb  of  the  ■  Cherethiie. ' '  It  is  con- 
sisteni  with  this  ihai  in  i  Ch.  in/'  (see  Jbrahmeel, 
g  4)  the  Jerahmeelites  are  said  to  have  dwelt  in  Gerar 
(the  WSdy  JerQr).  Their  centre  may  be  presumed  to 
have  been  Ibe  sacred  well  commonly  but  in<«rrectly 
called  Bker.lahai-hoi' (j^.f.,  and  cp  Isaac,  Jehovah- 
jireh),  which  may  have  been  'Ain  Muwelleh.*  Ai  one 
time,  however,  they  must  have  spread  farther  N.  {see 
above),  and  in  the  time  of  David  we  find  '  cities  of  Ihe 
Jerahmedite '  in  the  occupation  of  Judahlles(i  S.  30>9). 
Doubtless  they  had  various  sacred  meeting-places,  such 
u  the  'Ain  Rahameh  and  especially  the  'Ain  l|tadls  (both 
visited  by  Rowlands).  'Ain  Kadis  Is  Ihe  £n-mishpal 
{Gen.  H7)  at  KADtSH-BAIlNLA  {Jerahmeel),  unless 
indeed  En-niishpat  is  an  early  corruption  of  En  Sare- 
phalh  ;  at  any  rale  Kadis  is  the  famous  Kadesb. 

(^)  The  Kenites.  whose  Negeb  is  spoken  of,  came 
originally  from  Midian  (Ex.  2is/  MT),  or  rather  per- 
haps Musri  (see  Kenctes)  ;  Ihey  were  allied  lo  the 
Edomile  iribe  of  Ihe  Kenlizites.  Indeed,  in  iS.  27io 
80  39  ©»■-  aciually  reads  ■  Keniiule '  where  MT  and  6* 
have  'Kenlle.'  We  may  assume  the  'Negeb  of  the 
Kenile(or  Keniuile)'  10  have  lain  10  the  S.  of  the  Negeb 
of  Caleb  (see  li).  This  view  accords  with  Ihe  slalement 
in  Judg.  1 16  Ihial  the  Kenites  joined  the  Judahiles  in  a 
migration  to  '  the  wilderness  of  Arad  in  ihe  Negeb  of 
Jerahmeel '  {critically  emended  text ;  see  Cri/,  Bii. ,  and 
cp  Kenites).  As  Ihe  result  we  learn  that  the  cities  of 
the  Jerahmeel  ite  Negeb  fell  Inio  Ihe  hands  of  the  Israelites 
(NU.2I311),  more  especially  Hohhah  (j.v.),  or  rather 
Rahamah,  a  name  which  seems  to  have  suggested  Ihe 
thought  of  the  mercifulness  (nm)  of  Yahw6  lo  Israel, 
Here,  therefore,  the  Keniles.  or  Kenixziies.  being  friendly 
to  Israel,  could  safely  du-ell,  and  hence  in  i  5.  3O39  the 
■  cities  of  Ihe  Kenites '  are  mentioned  between  the  '  ciiies 
of  the  Jerahmeelites'  and  the  cily  miscalled  in  MT 
Hormah,  but  marked  out  by  ils  true  name  as  of  Jcrah- 
meelite  origin. 

*  ThitappeanlniiB  the  emended  unof  i  S.lGT(ieeTi!LEM). 

■  Tht;«era{ducaldclinilioniinGTn,107iipaimawiiyrn>m 
theEn-nuBhpatfephathfm^a(Kad«h-'1»nieA.'  '  Bcrr-lahai^roi ' 
hu  to  be  '  between  Kadesh  and  Bend '  1  Bcred  prabably  coma 
ftom  'MidlniShur  ■—!>.,  the  desm  of  Shui  (but  cp  Niebuhr, 
GtKk.  1 159X    The  un  ihcte  a  plainly  nuikol, 

t'Abouliohn.' beyond  Koh€Seh(Kuhaibeh),  on  OUT  road  {i.«., 
la  hrs.  caniEl'i  auxi.  it  a  prju.-e  called  Moiljihi  (or  Moiiaiihi).  a 

End  rcninfE-place  of  the  caravans  there  being  water  here,  ai 
aame  implies  {?)....  Shill  1  not  plea.'W  you  when  I  nil  you 
ibal  we  found  here  Bir  Lahai-roit'  Rowtandi,  in  Williaau, 
Itelj/  car,  141;.  A  wriiet  in  PBFQ*.,  iSS..  p.  177  ofTers  an 
impoinble  etymoloKical  theory  for  ihii  MoilAnhi.    Rowlands 
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Ibe  way  fron  Tell  'Arftd  la  die  Wady  tLtunieh— has  Hill  a 
tBcord  of  ill  eiiitence  in  the  Mcgetiive  name  Tell  Milh  (/  and  r 
inletchangeX  with  which  it  is  lair  to  ideBiify  ihe'lrbam-meLi^ 

Suicily,  indeed,  the  Negeb  of^the  Kenites^  also'  Ibe  N<^b 
of  the  Jerahmeelitei ;  kee  again  Judg.  i  la  (where  cv,  'peojde,' 
■hould  be  fioi.  'Amalek''^' Jerahmeel').     The  Kenitci appear 

(c)  The  ■  Negeb  of  IheCher«thile' is  usually  explained 
as=' Negeb  of  Ihe  Pbilisline,'  and  this  is  plausibly 
supported  by  the  apparent  equivalence  of  '  Chetelhiles" 
and  -I'hilistlnes'  in  iS.30iti6.  ll  is  no  doubt  hard 
10  understand  how  the  Philistines  came  lo  be  found  in 
the  Negeb  ;  but  Mallhew  Poole's  SviD^/iV  has  an  answer 
ready — '  the  place  pertained  lo  the  satrapy  of  Gaza  (1),' 
The  truth  is,  however,  thai  just  as  rro  (Cherith)  has  been 
regarded  {see  Chbkitk)  as  a  corruption  of  nam  (Reho- 
both),  so  -n-u  (Cherelhile)  may  be  a  corruption  of 
■n3ni<Rehobolhile}.  The  centre  of  Ihe  Negeb  of  Ihe 
Rehoboihiles  was  no  doubt  Ihe  WSdy  er-Buhaibeh*  (see 
Rehoboth).  But  ihis  section  of  the  Negeb  also  in- 
cluded Zi  KLAG  ( 1  S.  SO  m)  or  ralher  Halusah  >  on  the  sile 
slill  known  as  el-Ijalasa,  west  of  the  Wfidy  er-Ruhaibeh. 
in  a  wAdy  the  upper  part  of  which  is  called  'Asluj '  and 
the  lower  I^alasa,  and  the  not  less  hbloric  Zephath  or 
Zarephath  [f.v. ]—).£.,  Sebaila  or  Esbaila.  S,  of  el- 
^alasa,  in  Ihe  WSdy  el-Abyad,  From  Zephath  it  re- 
ceived the  second  title  □■ntnn  pK,  '  land  of  Ihe  Zarepha- 
Ihiles,'  though  in  the  lext  of  i  S.  30i6.  by  transposilion 
and  corrupiioD  of  lelleis.  aviBnx  has  become  D'nrSc 
Peliilim— 1.1!. ,  'Philistines.' 

(</)  The 'Negeb  of  Caleb 'was  of  courses,  of  Hebron, 
and  included  Ihe  sites  of  Tell  ZIf,  Ma'in.  and  Kurmul ; 
Nabal,  who  is  connected  with  Maon  and  Carmel.  was 
a  Calebiic  {iS.2B]),  and  ihe  name  el-Kulab  is  sUU 
attached  to  a  wSdy  10  m.  BW.  of  Hebron.  Other  nanus 
may  be  added  10  the  list  from  i  8.3097-31,  for  David's 
*  friends.'  ihe  '  elders  of  Judah,'  were  of  course  his  tribal 
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close  Ihal,  in  spite  of  tradition,  we  cannot  help  regarding 
him  as  a  Calebite  (see  David.  §  i.  n.  a). 

{/)  The  Negeb  of  Judah  was  probably  identical  with 
that  of  Caleb  ;  the  hills  around  Zlf,  Main,  and  Kurmul 
are  in  faci  ihe  outposts  of  the  hills  of  Judah.  In  i  S. 
80  ■«  the  phrase  ■  the  land  of  Judah  '  is  an  alternative  for 
'  the  Negeb  of  Caleb '  in  v.  14,  '  jusl  as  '  the  land  of  the 
Zarephalhile '  [see  f]  in  the  same  clause  is  equivaleni  to 
'  Ihe  N^eb  of  Ihe  Rehobothiie '  in  v.  14.  In  a  S.  247, 
however,  the  '  Negeb  of  Judah '  must  be  understood  in 
a  large  sense  for  Ihe  Negeb  belonging  politically  lo 
Judah,  which,  for  the  writer,  extends  lo  Beeishebo-  It 
should  be  remembered  that  David's  bodyguard  was  {in 
our  view)  composed  of  Behobolhites  and  Zarephalhites 
(in  MT  '  Cherethites  and  Peleihites ' ).  See  Rehoboth. 
PeletHITES.      This  implies  that  Ihe  Negeb  from  which 

Judah.  The  list  of  places  in  the  Negeb  of  Judah  in 
Josh.  1611-31  (P)  may  require  a  similar  explanation. 
This  need  not  prevent  us  from  admitting  Ihal  a  larger 


of  the  Negeb 


ongod,  in  post- 


Judah  but  to  Israel  (see  Prophet,  g  6).  The 
sanctuaries  of  the  Negeb  were  largely  resorted  to  by  the 
N.  Israelites,  and  Jeroboam  II.  seems  lo  have  recovered 


_.ofllieKenit«withCaleh(Cbelub)i. 

EsHTQN  if.n.'l  comes  probablv  from  '  Eshlemah,' 

1  Wiiion  (Til  JVmi,  si>  deMtves  credit  for  connecting  the 
Oierethite  Negeb  wiih  Ibe  Wady  er-Ruhaibeh,  though  be  bad 

■  Targ.  Jer.'i  equivaleni  for  Btred,  but  rather  ^  true  fona 
for  'Ziklag.'  ihe  cuireni  Identification  of  "hicb  (see  Ziklag) 
show*  anew  bow  ateaily  geoerapbv  Ihu  MiTiEn^  from  an  un- 
critical view  of  3k  Hebrew  ten.  Rowlands  writes  thut, 
•/ria/asatundttl  Cbesil  I  think)  must  have  been  a  lo^edty 
-Ihe  remains  art  very  exltnsive-beapi  of  Hones  and  poriioDt 
of  housM,  etc'  {Williams,  ^X 

•  'A-lIlj  rs  connecled  by  Rowlands  (Williaoti,  46s)  with  the 
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the  N^eb  for  Inael  (a  K.  Hi8  ;  for  an  emended  lexl, 

se«  PRorKET,  9  7). 

Il  is  genrrally  held  (hat  the  NW.  hmil  of  the  Ncgeb 

was  B  poini  fS.  of  ihe  present  ed-pabarlyeh,  a  Urge 
„  „  .  _,  villaCE  belween  es-SemQ'  on  Ihe  E.  and 
S^BjTi^M  Anfib  on  lh=  W..  which  is  probably  lo 

OUT  view)  Belh-Eur  (one  of  seieral  places  bearing  ihe 
name;  see  Kirjath-sephek).  This  is  a  reasonable 
view,  but  must  nol  be  either  supported  or  illuslraled  by 
the  passage  (Judg.  1 1;)  rendered  in  RV  'for  that  Ihou 
hast  set  me  in  the  land  of  the  south,  give  me  also  springs 
of  water.'  because  this  passage  is  corrupt.  The  Debir 
or  perhaps  Beth-zur  there  referred  10  is  not  the  '  Kirjath- 
sannah,  thai  is.  Debir'  mentioned  in  Josh.  I649,  but  the 
well-known  BETH-21111  {t/.v. )  near  Halhul,  N.  of  Hebron, 
and  the  'springs  of  water'  which  hai'e  played  such  a 
large  part  in  the  question  as  to  the  identitication  of  the 
I>'bir  of  Josh.  1549  are  non-exislent  in  a  sound  lexl. 
The  only  right  basis  of  the  perfectly  legitimate  assertion 
that  ed-Daharlyeh  ts  '  the  frontier  town  between  the  hill- 
country  and  the  N'egeb,' '  is  the  observation  of  a  physical 
fact  It  is  characlerislic  of  the  Negeb  that  the  vegela- 
lioa.  meagre  at  the  best,  becomes  almost  completely 
dried  up  in  the  heais  of  summer,  and  that  the  deteriora- 
tion of  verdure  b^ins  to  be  visible  S.  of  ed-pihariyeh. 
As  Conder  says.  '  (he  district  of  Debir  11  [at  the  present 
day]  just  the  limil  of  the  settled  population  and  of  culti- 
vation.'^ It  was  probably  either  here  or  at  Carmel  that 
Jesse  lived  and  David  passed  his  early  youth  ; '  here, 
too,  that  Saul  mustered  his  forces  lo  go  to  war  with 
'Amalek'  (i  S.  164;  see  Kihjath-sepher,  Telaih). 
Tht  Isrulim  Ihcnuelvs,  however,  did  n«  pluce  the  N. 
baundarj' >1  e^l-Dahirijeh  (=MT'>  Debiij'  "-   -  —  "- 

14  to)  and  ptciahly  called  alto  Baalaih-U 
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Beersheba.  on  a  Eeo^mphicaily  im]»nai%I  Aile  (a.i  Solomon,  whc 
apfjcan  10  have  fOTHfied  il,  recogniwd)  rear  ihe  boundary  lini 

from  the  HenUy  AnhsandlbehilCcouni 


;i  ihe  Teiabm  and  Tiyiihah  11 
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EH'*i>iuuk  and   (perhaps)   AIUOK. 
popular  corruption  of 'Jerahmeel.' 

On  the  S.  and  SW.  the  bonndaiy  line  of  the  Negeb 
went  by  '  Kadesh-barnea'  (Kadesh- Jerahmeel)  and 
■  Hanr-addar '  ( Haiar- Jerahmeel |  -/.  e. .  'Ain  Kadis  and 
(protiably)  'Ain  Muweileh  respectively.  The  authority* 
from  which  we  obtain  this  infoimation  adds  that  the 
southern  boundary  line  of  Ihe  land  of  Israel  passed  on 
to  'Aimon — i.t.  (as  we  have  just  seen).  Haiar-rimmon, 
which  is  UmiK  tr-Ramndmlm — and  went  round  to  the 

el-'Arli.  There  is  also  a  passj^e — of  very  late  date,  it 
ii  true,  and  often  greatly  misunderstood — in  which  the 
touthern  limit  of  the  Negeb  is  hiied  at  a  more  northerly 
point  than  Kadesh— vli. .  al  Zarephalh  or  Seiaila  (Ob.  », 
critically  emended  text),  which  appears  lo  have  been 
■  le  most  northerly  city  of  Musri ' 


haps  al»  called  Beih-el  i-n,  far,  and  ?M,  -tt,  being  aynonymi 
for  -God'),  and   ■  Helh-el '  millaken  fen  ■  Beth-lehem.'      Il   is, 

■>  w.li'i iS™? iTs > (™^^ ICAH [BoiiK I,  Ult^li a'c^pHon 
of' Beib-jerahmecl-'    Some  place  in  the  Ne)|eb,  perhapt  Carmel 

>«  apparently  bad  anA^H,  (»  FL  In  Nu.  S4  4 /)  wheie 
Ihe  final  ■  may  be  disiegaided.    K  Tepresenu  •,■,  ihe  lecond  1 

'^^.»*^/.;tvipA.\b-i/.     In  spite  of  Welm. 

of  Judah  y>el.Crt.i<P,  5B6  J)  ii  very  improbable. 
textual  oilKiMII  no  proeresa  eould  be  made.     Cp  KaRka^ 
'  On  the  tradiilnnar  eiTor  tetpeclini  Ihis  place-njini 
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(in  N.  Arabia ;  see  MiZKAlM).  sometimes  as  the  most 
southerly  city  of  the  Negeb  of  Palestine. 

This  way  of  rcurding  ZaTephalh  agrees  with  the  spec  ilkalion 
in  Josh- 11  n  of  the  southern  boundary  of  ihe  land  conquered  by 
Joshua  as  'the  baie  mountain  (l^V,  the  Ml.  Halak)  that  edcs  up 
to  beir,'  which  Trumbull  identiliei  with  ibe  '  bare  and  bald  ram- 
un  at  rock '  which  forini.  the  northern  wall  of  the  W«dy  el- 
Fi^reb  <A*aa>i*.Jan>«l,  189^. 

Summing  up,  we  may  say  thai  the  Negeb  is  an  irregu- 
larly shaped  tract  extendmg  from  the  hlll-cuunlry  of 
Judah  on  ihe  N.  lo  the  wilderness  of  Zm'  (i.e..  the 
"Aiaiimeh  mountains)  on  the  S.,  and  from  near  (he 
Dead  Sea  and  the  southern  Ghor  on  the  E,  10  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  W..  and  that  in  the  character  of 
its  soil  it  forms  a  transition  from  the  neb  fertility  of 
Canaan  to  the  wasleness  of  the  desert. 

We  must,  however,  bear  in  mind  Ihe  limitations 
staled  in  Nu.  844/  (S"  S  3).  and  we  must  allow  r. 


4.  Ooihen  or 


(fl)for  their 


land  in  SW.  Pale 


r~f^   ,     belween  the  Negeb  and  the  Shfipbelah, 
""""^     called  'the  land  of  Goshen'  (Josh.  10 41 
11 16),  and  (*)  for  a  district  between  the  N^eb  proper 
and  the  edge  of  the  Tlh  plateau  which  was  less  favoured 
by  nature  than  ihe  Negeb.  As  to  {a),  10  supple- 

ment what  is  said  elsewhere  (see  Goshen,  a),  it  may  be 
suggested  here,  not  as  an  assured  result,  but  as  a  prob- 
ability, that  g*]  (Goshen)  is  miswritten  for  if]  (Geshurf). 
In  I S.  17 1  we  find  'the  Cethuriies  and  Ihe  Giiiites '  (where 
iousfy  a  doublet) 


Ihe  . 


ih  for  Goshen 


-  - .-  -jpedien 

is  probably  a  beii 


is  diflkuh  to  fimi  r. 
'OrGirdieitGindiilF 
nlify  them.     The  ng 


9  Ihe 


As  to  (t).  we  may  safely  assume  that  this  districi 
belonged,  ai  Kadesh  and    Zarephalh  may  once  have 

01  miun.  1^^  lareful  Hgriculture  of  its  ancient  in- 
habitants seem  to  show  that  it  was  not  an  unvalued 
possession.  The  Wady  Mayin  and  Ihe  Wddy  Lussfin 
(cp  the  name  of  the  Roman  station  of  I.ysa  in  the 
Peutinger  Table)  were  apparently  the  most  thriving 
pans  of  this  district,  owing  10  the  excellent  wells  in  the 
former  Wady  and  the  admirably  constructed  dams  in 
the  laller.  The  W3dy  LussAn.  it  should  be  noted,  is  a 
litUe  to  the  S.  of  the  Wady  Jenir.  the  Gerar  of  Gen. 
20 1  2ei,  where  Isaac  had  such  large  flocks  and  herds. 
We  must  not  speak  too  positively,  however,  of  the  limes 
of  the  Israelites  ;  but  it  is  at  least  reasonable  to  suppose 

than  the  Negeb  is  at  the  present  day.' 
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«  Wafclthof  ""*  "*"'"=  '"  '  ^-  15*27930i6)[  and 
It  u  _w  for  the  Greek  period  we  may  perhaps 
""  "«"■  claim  lb.  »i,roror  ll..  aronidcH,  tt 
1 4  14  / ).  These  passages  agree  in  speaking  of  Ihe  abun- 
dance of  sheep,  oxen,  asses,  and  camels — Ihe  wealth  of  a 
pastoral  people.  No  doubt  tbi:  palmiest  days  of  the 
Ncgeb  were  in  the  R)-iantine  period.  We  have  nol  the 
means  of  contrasting  the  Byiantine  cities  wiih  those  of 
the  pre- Roman  age,  though  where  the  dwellings  consist 
of  rock-hewn  caves,  these  are  doubtless  older  than  the 
masonry  of  Ihc  buildings.  The  ninvdiBis,  or  beehive 
huts  of  stone,  with  which  every  hill-side  is  covered  (cp 
KiBROTH-HATTAAVAH.  Tknt)  are  assigned  by  Palmer 

hecompares  with  the  nrnun  or  '  nomad  villages'  of  early 
Israelite  limes,   which  are  distinguished   in  Josh.  198 
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The  same  ei[Jo[er  gives  us  a  vivid  picture  of  Ihe 
vanished  prosperiiy  of  ihe  Negeb  (see  Dtserl  of  Ihe 
Exodus,  pt.  ii. .  chap.  6).  His  descriplions  of  the 
ruins  of  cities  aod  dl  the  remains  of  terraces,  etc.. 
justify  us  in  inferring  that  the  later  condition  of  this 
reBionwai&rfromconiempiible.  Thereare,  indeed,  no 
gmnd  remains  at  Kadesh  ('Win  Ifadis).  and  Beer-sheba 
is  absolutely  destitute  of  ruins ;  but  Rehobolh  { Ruhaibth). 
Zarephath  or  Zephaih  (.Srfn./a).  and  Ziklag  (ljalaia\ 
are  still  represented  by  the  remains  of  line  cities  of  a 
post-biblical  age.  Of  Solomon's  '  I'amar,'  or  perhaps 
(see  %  3)  Bafllnlh-beer-Kimnion  we  have  nothing  but 
the  probnble  site  10  point  to :  the  latter  name  may 
suggest  that  even  in  the  relatively  unfertile  Negeb 
pumegraiinles  (ri'nnJn).  may  have  flourished,  unless 
indeed  Kimmon  is  a  popular  corruption  of  Jcrabmeel- 
That  m.iny  of  the  strongly -embanked  terraces  at  el- 
'Aujeh  and  elsewhere  were  once  planted  with  fruit.trees, 


lO  doubt. 


uihor 


Juuilied.     The  lowers  h>  frequcnl  in 

videyard-towcis  (Is.  A3>,  and  Arabic  phra^eoJoey  sijJI  nvc^itifi 

beupA  cor«Eing  Ihe  hill-tidu  and  valleys  for  miles,  along  which. 

The  fact  just  mentioned  throvfs  considerable  doubt 
on  the  common  theory  (see  EsllcoL}  that  the  Eshcol  of 
T.  Eri«»L  N-.l3'i/  «"  -'Hebron.  The  original 
HUHH.  „aj,[„n  surely  did  not  mean  that  Caleb 
brought  Ihe  huge  cluster  of  grapes,  the  pomegranates, 
and  the  (igs  all  Ihe  way  from  Hebron.  It  H-as. 
probably,  a  journey  of  exploration  in  the  Negeb  that 

from  the  orchards  and  vineyards  nearest  to  the  camp. 
'  If  Eihcol  be  u  H'bran,  we  nun  eiihet  iup|x»e  Ihii  ihey 
oughi  ihe  gmpei  ihrough  a  giape-beiring  counlry,  or  Ihsi 
ey  bnnighl  Ihem  u>  a  KadeiG  K.  of  Ain  Culii  ['Ain  Kuti^l 
'■  -leproeni  border  of  Psloline' (Palmer,  M.«V. 

a  bypHheUE  ii  clearly  unsuitable,  »  Palmer 


EllFiX'le-i^ 

a  veritable  ni 

Fully  II 


It  u  also  not  iniprohable  Ihal    .....u.,,  ..^^ 

tally  '  Niihum  ihe  Eshcoliie,'  the  Negeb  bemg 

Ty  of  propheu  (>ee  Prophet,  |  fijK). 

a  understand  the  tradition  of  the  '  spies '  we 

s  original 

form.  As  it  novr  stands,  il  seems  10  represent  Kshcol 
as  near  Hebron.  It  is  shown  elsewhere  (Mamrk. 
Rrhoboth),  however,  that  ■  Eshcol'  may  be  a  distor- 
tion of  '  Halasah,'  and  '  Hebron  '  in  the  original  story 
relative  to  'Eshcol'  and  the  spies  a  corruption  of 
'  Rehobolh.' 

The  nanuive  in  No.  ISsi-M  is  compcoile.  and  etr.  si  ij  tta 
ue  uiigiKd  to  P,  who  a^ppaienily  found '  Behob.'  nM '  Hebron," 

Rehab  (see  Remob),  so  ibaibe  had  to  aHoT'^fotlv  da«" 
(=4  long  but  iDdelennitiale  period)  tor  Ihe  search  of  Ihe  spies. 
Re^boili  and  I^ala^  naturally  go  togeiher,  and  mming  fiDin 

called  ihls  region  'a  land  flowing  wtlh  milk  aiuT honey.'    jwi. 

mentioned  not  Hebron  bul  Kirjath-arba,  which  (cp  ^U>1BE), 
UliF  Rehab  in  v.  91,  he  plac«  in  the  N.,  at  or  neac  Oan.] 

We  have  done  our  best  to  exfdain  the  geography  of 
the  Negeb,  mainly  from  a  historical  point  of  view. 
The  task  has  been  very  difficult  owing  to  the  comiplioii 
from  which  (we  believe)  the  place-names  have  so  fre- 
quently suffered.  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that 
one  object  of  llie  present  work  is  to  conlribute  in  some 
degree  to  the  rectification  of  the  details  of  biblical 
geography.  Nowhere  perhaps  is  so  much  rectification 
needed  as  in  the  case  of  ttie  geography  of  the  Negeb. 
The  current  identifications  \t.g.,  those  of  Ziklag, 
Brook  nesor.  Telaim.  Bealolh,  HaEazon-Tamar,  Tamar, 
Ramnlh  of  the  South,  Hormah,  Aimon,  Karkaa,  Mad- 
mannah.  En-gedi  [in  Samuel].  Ir-ham-mekih(  cannot  be 
accepted.  They  are  based  on  what  we  believe  lo  be 
textual  errors.  Not  only  the  geography  but  also  Ihe 
historical  notices  themselves  relative  lo  the  Negeb  need 
to  lie  brought  nearer  to  their  original  form.  Some  of 
these  have  already  been  considered  here ;  two  more 
may  be  mentioned  in  conclusion,  (a)  3  Ch,  20,  the 
account  of  the  victory  of  Jehoshaphal  over  the  Moabites, 
3379 
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the  Ammonites,  and  the  Meunim.  A  plausible  view  of 
the  main  geographical  points  has  been  given  by  (j>nder 
(FEFQ.  1875,  p.  70/  )  and  Buhl  {Pal.  97) ;  it  may  be 
added  here  that  in  v,  16  the  Chronicler  perhaps  wrote, 
'  the  wilderness  of  jezreel ' :  if  we  should  not  rather 
emend  'Jcruel'  into  '  Jerahmeel,'  and  suppose  the  re- 
casting  of  an  older  narrative  in  which  various  place- 
names  were  different — t.g.,  "Jerahmed'  for  '  JeriKl,' 

■  Kadcsh  '   for  '  Haiiii.'  and  ■  Kadcsh-jerahmeel'  for 

■  Haieion-tamar '  (see  Tamar).  It  should  be  tvoticed 
that  in  V.  I  En-kadesh  is  misread  by  the  Chronicler  as 
En-gedi.*     See  Ziz,  and  cp  L'rit.  Bib. 

{*)  a  K.  Ht,  Anvuiah's  victory  over  the  Edomiles. 
Here  JoKTHEEL  \l.v.\  should  be  read  '  Jerahmeel.'  Il 
seems  that  in  spite  of  Ihe  fa\'Ounte  legend  connecting 
Ihe  name  ■  Jerahmeel'  with  the  story  of  Hngar  (see 
Isaac],  narrators  went  on  deiising  fresh  eipian.iiions 
of  the  name.  One  such  is  found  in  Nu.  21  3  ;  another 
in  9  EC.  14?.  So  ineitricably  are  legendary  itairalive 
and  geographical  fact  interwoven  ;  so  impossible  is  il  to 
study  geography  without  a  critical  view  of  the  Hebrew 
documents  and  their  contents  I 

,ly  Willon,    Tht  Naib  Br  'Simtk  ComtTy'  ./ 
ij);  E.  H.  Palmer,  Tht  Duirl  i>/ Iht  F.^rdm, 
"t.  II.  (1B71):  Trumbull,  Kadnh*arv^ 
884):  <i.  Williams.  /■*.  mi,  aVllBA^i. 
ii-468  (N'ole  on  Saiitbc<n  Itorder  of  Pales- 
line,  Willi  letter  Irom  J.  Rowlands  on  his  expknlion  of  Kadetb 
and  the  surrounding  couniry).  T.  K,  C 

HEQiHAH,  UPOH  (rg'JrSy).  ps.  «i,  tit.  av,  bw 

RV  ■  on  a  stringed  instrument.'  The  Massoreles,  how- 
ever, took  m-U  (nfgilnaa)  to  be  in  ila/.  cmUr. .-  ihey 
connected  il  by  the  accents  with  vnS,  as  if  Ihe  phrase 
meant  'accompanied  with  David's  playing  on  stringed 
instruments.'  6.  Sym.,  Jer.,  Tg.,  render  as  if  they 
read  nlJ'JKI-  These  views  are  all  impossible  ;  the  lent 
needs  careful  emendation  ;  see  NegiSotH.      T.  K.  C. 

l)EOIHOTH,OH(ni3*»3:  em  YMN0ic(6,Theod.]: 

EN  yiAMOIC  [Aq.];  Al&  Vi>ATHptl.JN  [Sym.];  in 
psalmii).  Pss.  4  (tN  yft^MOIc)  8  (om.  A)  64  66  ((1  (?) 
67  7S  :  (titles).  AV  :  but  RV  '  on  stringed  instruments.' 

il  used  in  Ihe  plural  (in  p5.S9i3[i9]  mi'lJi  should  be 
'3UB*").*  mrv  (Neginolh)  is  corrupted  from  tiTkb 
(Sheminith  •  see  Ps.alms.  %  s6. 16),  and  Ibis  from  D'inM 
(Ethaniles).  Thus  in  Ps.  flt  (tit.)  there  is  dillography. 
The  prefixed  preposition  was  evidently  altered  as  a 
consequence  of  the  faulty  reading  rta'ii-  Observe  Ihat 
the  psalm  in  Hab.  3  is  inconsistenl.  It  gives  trviv'rB  >n 
II.  1,  but  [']  nU'ua  in  v.  19  (ihe  title  has  by  accident  been 
divided) ;  see  HabAKKUK  (BOOK].  §  8.  n'l'cr-T^  (or 
rather,  njrn  Oi'-Sp  'for  the  Sabbath-day')  should  be 
substituted.  0  in  Hab.  has  in  tj  i}»%  oiroC.  See 
Sheminith,  Upon  ;  and  cp  Music,  g  6.  t.  k,  c. 
(Jer.  2St4etc.}.  SeeSHEMAlAH(9). 
('I.'pn?'  SS  3"'  *»'  ■  Vahwft  is  consola- 
[or,  a  consoler],'  but  originally  no  doubt  an  ethnic 
le,  cp  NaraM.  Nahauani,  and  see  note  3.  Cl.- 
neau  reports  a  late  Jewish  name  inxni  [Sctaax  el 
BKAL    NEEUIAC    [({eni'- 
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[.  Esd.  5,0  B],  NEMIAC  [>  Mace.  1  36  V]). 
B.  Hachaliah.*  a  leader  in  Ihe  reorganisation  of 
Ihe  land  of  Judah.  We  are  in  a  favour- 
able position  for  studying  his  career, 
bectuse  a  large  portion  of  the  book 
name  (Neh.  Ii-7j  II  12a7-133>}  n^no 
misread  in  the  same  war  in  i  S. «  *9 14 1. 
ing  10  'niplcomipled  fromt-^J  fiBr)  "hfib 
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from  a  work  of  his  own  composition  [which,  however. 
WG  musl  nol  read  wilh  a  Uind  belief  in  Nehemiah's 
infaUibility].  He  was  one  of  the  cupbearers  of  King 
Artaxerxes,  i.t..  of  the  first  king  of  ihal  name'  (465-435 
B.c.)-^an  imponaot  office — see  Ci;pbbarer — which 
gave  him  greal  influence  wilh  Ibe  king].  It  so  fell  out 
thai  while  attending  lo  his  duties  at  the  royal  winter 
palace  al  Shushan  or  Susa.  in  the  month  of  Kisleu  or 
December.  445  B.C.,  he  received  a  visit  from  a  party  of 
Jews  from  Judaea,  led  by  a  kinsman  at  his  own  named 
Hanani.  who  told  him  of  the  sad  condition  of  the  Jews 
in  '  the  province '  (Judah  or  JiidEta),  and  of  the  defence- 
less state  of  Jerusalem.  Greatly  troubled  by  this  news, 
he  betook  himself  10  prayer  and  fasting  [and  from  the 
words  of  his  prayer  it  appears,  according  to  Kosters.  that 
it  was  not  to  any  recent  calamity  that  Hanani  referred, 
but  lo  the  old  devastation  by  Nebuchadreiiar). 

[This  view  of  Kosters  is  rejected  by  We.  {GGN.  1895. 
p.  170)  and  by  Meyer  ( fs/iC.  56).  With  most  recent 
critics  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  wall  and  gales  of 
Jerusalem  were  rebuilt  by  Eira,  and  that  their  destruc- 
tion (Neh.  I3)  was  the  work  of  the  SamarilBiis  (cp 
Ezra  4.  Neh.  47)acting  with  thesanction  of  Artaxerxes  1. 
ll  has  also  been  held  (Nold.  Aufsdite  tur  pers.  Gesch. 
56;  Che.  OPs.  71),  that  it  stood  in  some  connection 
with  the  revolt  of  the  satrap  Megabyios  (44S  B.C.),  with 
which  the  Jews  may,  rightly  or  wrongly,  have  been 
suspected  of  complicity. 
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\a,  AOFiiio£. 
The  prevalent  opinion,  which 
to  Jerusalem  before  Nehemiah,  rests  on  an  impenect 
criticism  of  the  compilation  of  the  Chronicler,  and 
has  been  rightly  rejected  by  Marquart  (Fund,  58) 
and  Winckler  t,AOF2iif,  f.).  To  this  it  must  be 
added  (1)  that  after  Ezra's  failure  in  respect  of  the 
mixed  marriages  we  cannot  understand  how  he  should 
have  succeeded  in  stirring  up  the  people  lo  restore  the 
1  impediment  in  the  way  of  fraternising 
'  ns.  and  how.  when  Nehemiah  takes 
It  dillicully,  carries  through  the  work 
mention  should  be  made  of  Ezra 
(Neh.  12]«   has   been   tampered  with,   see  §  5) 
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s  good-natured  but   weak. 


01  Nehemiah  and  Em  lived  must  have 

cely  explicnl^e.     ll  a  Inie,  Marqiurl 


in  133  (Neh.  tSiB),  jDiidi'i  gnndaxi  Jnddui 

have  been  high  priest  a  century  later  under 

whv  need  we  lake  ^Darius  ihe  Persian' (Neh.  i^in/iuLiv  iy«uiua 

in.t     It  is  not  10  the  Chronicler  ihat  Neh.  lit  1-16  i>  10  be 

JouidB '*  (emend  c.  11^  accordin^yk     liuiula,  un^Df  Eliashib, 

refers  to  ^Joiada  j;  hisBon  *  JiJiajMn'  may  well  have  b^hiah 
priest  in  414.  Thus  '  the  reign  of  Dariui  the  Penian '  <1!  tl), 
corresponds  lo  'the  divs  of  Johman  b.  Eliashih'  (t..  sj).  In 
Neh.  IS  II  '  Jonathan '  ^ouU  of  coune  be '  Johaniui '(' Jaddiia - 
goes  out).    Ooh»n»nMnEiralO«,if_corT«t,  mu«beabrolher 

ofEna's^memmrlftir^'JoS!'!    '"^ 
9  [The  expression  is  deugned.     Tattenai  may  have  given 

may.  indeed,  account  for  the  sudden  disappearance  of  ZeHUb- 

ent  loyuty  durinK  the  revolt  of  MegabyiDS  would  wipe  out 
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reached  the  throne  certainly  does  not  favour  this  vieir  ; 
but  cp  ArtAxekXes.  ad  Jin.  (3)  The  language  of  the 
Samaritans  in  Neh.  2,gf.  33j[4i]seems  to  imply  that 
no  previotts  attempt  like  that  of  Nehemiah  had  been 

Not  less  untenible  is  the  theory  which  has  bteiy  been  revived 
by  SeUin  {StT^btaM,  ji  /  ;  ep  lajX  vii.,  -'-  -■--  -"  -■ 
L_.  !.._  ■  by  Zerubtabel  ui 


a  this 


nalLu^nin  Ps.^^).    Long  ago  (.bs<)  F.wsld  «;rM  4  ij!,) 
fJ^as  are^appeafed'  lo  by  Sellu),  vit,  M  «  M^T^MW 


*d  previously 


about  the  deslniclion  of  the  nils  It  inconsisleat  with  Zech. 
■if/.  Cp  Psalms  (Book),  Ilia,  3..  We  ure  nowfigoi)  able 
to  add  that  the  author  htmKir  has  withdrawn  this  theory 
iStudin  •ur  EHUIihungsgtsck.  etc.,  SiBi  IB,).     HLs  present 

Cyrus)  when  Ihey  were  destroyed  by  the  Samaritans  (p.  iSsX 
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o  consider  the  claims 


Nothing  therefore  remains  bi 
of  the  theory  of  Kosteis. 

from  the  prayer  of  Nehemiah,  The  great  object  before 
the  mind  of  the  suppliant  is  the  return  of  the  exiles 
to  Jerusalem.  Until  the  wall  had  been  restored,  and 
the  community  had  adopted  the  same  view  of  religious 
purily  as  was  curreni  among  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion, 
such  a  return  was  impossible.  The  hrst  thing,  there- 
fore, was  to  get  the  wall  restored.  Had  this  lieen  done 
earlier,  a  large  body  of  exiles  would  have  migrated 
before  the  lime  of  Eira.  They  did  nol  so  migrate,  for 
Nehemiah  evidently  found  no  considerable  Babylonian 
elemenl  at  Jerusalem  ;  Iherefore  the  wall  cannot  have 
been  rebuilt  before  the  lime  of  Nehemiah. 

(a)  The  same  result  follows  from  the  language  of 
Hanani  in  Neh.  la/.  He  does  not  indeed  underrate 
the  miserable  condition  of  Jerusalem  :  but  the  main 
point  wilh  him  is  the  alfliclioii  and  the  insults  suffered 
by  its  iuhabilants.  That  is  the  novel  element  in  the 
tidings  which  he  brings.  Shortly  before  Nehemiah's 
governorship  the  relations  between  the  Jews  and  the 
Samaritans  were  becoming  more  and  more  strained. 
There  was  as  yet  no  regular  feud  :  but  the  tendency  to 
a  feud  was  nol  wanting.  There  was  an  active,  though 
nol  as  yet  a  predominant,  orthodox  party  at  Jerusalem, 
and  Sanballat  and  Tobiab  '  had  come  to  feel  that  the 
differences  which  parted  them  were  greater  than  the 
resemblances  which  united  them.''  They  did  not 
withhold  taunts  and  insults,  which  were  returned  in 
good  measure  to  them  and  lo  their  Jewish  sympathisers 
by  Jewish  prophetic  writers  (Is.  573  66i-s  863). 
Hanani,  doubtless,  feared  that  worse  things  would 
follow,  and  attributed  this  to  the  want  of  a  material 
barrier  to  intercourse  between  the  unorthodox  party 
in  Jerusalem  and  the  Samaritans  outside.  Hence, 
probably,  the  stress  which  he  laid,  when  visiting  Nehe- 
miah, on  the  destruction  of  the  wall  (Neh.  1 3). 

Both  in  SiTtMabtt  and  recently  in  StmditH  Xi.  Seltin  con- 
Irceru  Kaiera*  inlenirelalion  of  Neh.  1  3,  where  the  Jews  of 
Judu  ate  called  'the  remnant  that  are  left  of  the  captivity 
(■a«m  [0  nwj  ttb  C"*P3n).'  ,f'«C3^),aecordingtoSellm, 
means  the  same  as  gflah  (nMlX  '  Ihox  who  had  been  carried 
away.'    Koaters,  however  (and  so  Maiq.  Fund.  3s).  lakes  the 

fhe^thne  or^buduSreLS.'  ^A^^g  10'  Sel^?  H^n"i 
implies  that  a  considerable  number  of  Bab>'lonian  Jews- 
Jewish  captives  (7^— had  relumed  10  Palestine,  but  (so 
al  least  In  SemASaAel}  that  many  of  these  had  Lost  their 
lives  in  Ihe  troublous  dmes  of  2eiuhbabel~a  very  forced 
eiplanaiion.    The  true  sense  is  shown  by  EiraV;,  ^wt  have 

spoiling'  (rA  where  'to  capiivi.j-''  clearly  mean's  'lo  be 
garriMl  captive.'  Kosters'  view  Is  perfectly  correct,  and  indeed 
Is  requiied  by  Ihe  preceding  word  /'if/ifU'r^^B),  'ihnse  who 

'  /rtf.  Ktl.  Lifi,  45. 
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For  three  months  Nehemiah  remtuned  a  prtj  to  his 
own  sad  thoughts,  and  Ihen  his  opportunity  came. 
Anaxerxes  one  day  questioned  him  about  hts  depres- 
sion, and  Nehemiah,  after  secret  prayer  to  God  for 
help,  laid  his  case  before  the  l(ing.  Anaxerxes  and  his 
consort  (who  also  was  present)  were  favourable  to  the 
request,  but  desired  that  Nehemiah's  leave  of  absence 
should  be  as  brief  as  possible.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  he  left  Susa  invested  with  the  governorship  of 
Judah  for  an  indetinile  period ;  [though  the  text  of 
5  It  may  perhaps  require  a  closer  inspection  ;  see  §  5). 
Provided  with  letters  to  the  governors  of  the  region  to 
be  traversed,  and  with  a  military  escort,  Nehemiah  in 

Within  three  days  from  his  arrival  be  addressed 
himself  to  his  work.     After  making  a  nocturnal  surrey 

^^'  rulers  and  people  10  take  in  bond  the 
work  of  restoration.'  I'his  they  declared  themselves 
ready  to  do  (2ii-iS).  Prompt  action  was  taken,  and 
not  only  Jerusalem,  but  also  other  places,  such  as 
Jwicho,  Tekoa.  Gibeon.  Miipah,  joined  in  the  work ; 
high  priest,  priests  and  Leiitcs,  civil  administrators. 
and  heads  of  guilds,  aitd  even  women,  became  each 
responsible  for  some  part  of  the  building  (3 1-3>). 

"     I  ihc  brief  account  of  Nchtmjih'i 

leservM  careful  tiudy  from  a  topo- 
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The  difficulties,  however,  with  which  the  governor  had 
to  contend  were  still  great.  Influential  persons  of  non- 
■  n«u»(i'(.».  Israelitedesceni— 'Sanballat  IheHoro- 
IJ^tSS  "!>=■  Tobiah  the  Ammonite  servant 
fromwlUloot.jg.v  -the  servant,  the  Ammonite']. 
Geshem.  or  Gashmu,  the  Arabian.'  of  whom  at  least  the 
first  two  h.Td  intermarried  with  leading  Israelite  families 
— had  regarded  the  coming  of  Nehemiah  '  to  seek  the 
welfare  of  the  Israelites' ('J lo)  whh  no  favour.  They 
vied  with  one  another  in  ridiculing  Nehemiah's  under- 
taking {'Jia/.  Sjj-jj  [4  i-j]).  Then,  waxing  bolder,  they 
planiied  a  sudden  attack  on  the  builders  of  the  wall 
(47/  >i  [i/.  s])-  Nehemiah,  however,  w-as  warned  in 
time  by  Jeivish  friends  on  the  frontier.  Al  once  he  sus- 
pended building  operations,  and  posted  his  people  behind 
the  walls  with  arms,  so  that  the  enemy  was  overawed 
and  had  to  abandon  hb  plan.  Henceforward  N'ehemi.ih 
was  conlinunlly  on  his  guard.  Of  his  people  one-halt 
were  in  constant  readiness  to  repel  any  onslaught.  The 
builders  themselves  had  their  weapons  by  their  side, 
and  all  the  workers  passed  the  nighi  within  the  walls, 
a  precaution  that  had  not  previously  been  thought 
necessary  (*is-aj[9-'7])-  The  enemy's  next  resort  [as 
Nehemiah  represents]  was  to  cunning  (61-14)-  Over 
and  over  ag.iin  they  invited  the  governor  10  conference. 
On  one  occasion  they  pretend  that  their  object  was 
10  counteract  certain  evil  runiouis  which  had  been 
circulated  against  him  ;  on  another  they  feed  a  Jewish 
prophet  to  induce  Nehemiah  to  seek  refuge  in  a  part  of 
the  temple  that  was  forbidden  to  the  laity,  so  that  he 
might  lose  influence  with  the  people.      Nehemiah  saw 

[The  section  of  Nehciiiiah's  memoir  on  which  the 
above  sketch  is  based  needs  a  very  thorough  criticism. 
It  is  no  doubt  plausible  to  assume  that  .Sanballat  and 

}  [Accordinc  to  Wi.MOV'S.jijpX  il«  object  of  Nehimiahi 

Enainttaepriettlycade.  the  hV  priest  EriA7,hit>  ha vinR  shown 
binucir  unlnnlwuRhy.  Once  more  the  land  was  placed  under 
a  gecular  oflicial— a  /ef'I*  (iniX  or  'lownor.'  appointed  by 
the  coun.  When  Nehemiah  ntumwl  id  Suu,  Elin'hib,  who 
coveted  the  support 
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^ru»lem. 
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punished  Ibi^  by 


IfEh-priesily  family  01 


without  this  hypoilK 


Tobiah  were  a  MoaUte  and  an  Ammonite  respectively, 
and  to  illtistrale  the  intermarriage  of  Jewish  families 
with  them  by  Neh,  13i.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
Sanballat  and  Tnbiah  weie  worshippers  of  Yahwe,  and 
from  Neh.  4i  [3m]  that  Sanballat  was  a  kinsman  of 
the  Samaritans.  These  considerations  throw  some 
doubt  on  Kosters'  view. 

The  mml  critical  coune  ii  to  emend  ibe  text  of  the  passaE< 
refeiied  10  (:t  u  |4  I'O.  which  is  admilledly  in  some  diNjicfer,  and 
ID  read.  *And  he  itaid  before  ihe  JerahmeeUtes  and  Mi^tilcs, 
What  are  the  Jews  doing?'  See  Cr//.  Si^;  the  proof  of  (hit 
emendation  liea  in  Ihe  inlerpi^ared  C^^^CK  ejipioined  as  cor- 
1-  (diilDgraphed).    Sanbailal  (if  Ihe  name  t 


bolhi?)  was  probably  called  a  Jeniht 
;  The  Hrvani '  icj>  R  V)  is  ■  coiruplior 


Tobiah  (c 
of'llwAi 


Whether  Sanballat  really  believed  that  Nehetniah  was 
about  to  rebel  against  Persia  (2ig  66)  is  unceruiin : 
but  it  was,  al  any  rale,  a  colourable  pretext  for  his 
opposition.  The  sudden  disappearance  oi  Zi^iiiiiibarei. 
[f-v.l  seems  10  have  been  caused  by  jusi  suspicions  of 
his  unlrustworthiness.  and  some  Jewish  prophets  may 
possibly  have  represented  Nehemiah  as  the  destined 
Messiah.'  That  Sanbflllat  was  unconciliaiory  cannot 
fairly  be  said.  Undeterred  by  a  first  reliuff,  he  made 
four  more  attempts  to  bring  about  a  conference  with 
Nehemiah's 


mballat 


[    Neh 


rried    1 


suspiciousness  to  on  extreme.  He  was  the  man  for 
the  lime  ;  but  historical  students  will  seek  to  do  justice 
not  only  to  him  but  also  to  bis  opponents.] 

Nehemiah  had  10  contend  with  pusillanimity  within, 
as  well  as  with  hostility  without.     He  had  to  listen  to 

4.  Diffleuiti*.  T''fi""J'.!!''J^t'-'^^'^  °l  '^  ':^ 

within.       [V°!:tP, 


by  any  niea 


(Si^);  nor  could  he 
on  the  fidelity  of  the 
1   (ai;-i»).      But    these 


vigorous  measures  of  defence,  by  the  firmness  of  his 

inspired  the  timid  with  courage,  and  all  with  a  spini  of 
respect  and  reverence.  Above  all  was  he  strong  b>'  his 
generous  disinterestedness ;  thus,  himself  renouncing 
all  claim  upon  his  debtors,  he  induced  the  rich  Jews  10 
engage  themselves  10  restore  the  possessions  of  their 
poorer  compatriots  which  they  had  received  in  pawn, 
and  nol  to  exact  payment  of  their  debts  ;  the  dues 
which  as  governor  he  was  legally  entitled  to  exact  for 
his  own  use,  he  refrained  from  collecting  ;  he  gave  up 
his  personal  sen'ants  that  they  might  labour  at  Ihe 
building  of  the  wall ;  daily  he  received  at  his  table  Jews 

hold  council  wiih  him.  and  partly  for  the  purpose  of 
sacrificing  (chap.  5),  tn  this  way  he  was  able  to  make 
head  against  all  difficulties  and  al  last  bring  his  great 
work  to  a  conclusion.  On  the  a5th  of  Elul.  after  fifty- 
two  days'  labour,  the  restoration  of  the  wall  was  com- 
pleted (6ts). 


of  pri. 

e.  DfltUcktion.  I 


marched  from  o 


i  by  the  rulers  and  Ihe 


another  for  Ihe  solemn  festival  in  the  temple  (12i;-4]). 

[It  is  stated  in  Neh.  5 14  that  Nehemiah  acted  as 
governor  of  Judah  '  from  the  aoth  to  the  3and  year  of 
Arlaxeties  the  king,  that  is.  13  years.'  This  must 
surely  lie  due  to  a  later  hand.  Nehemiah's  leave  was 
only  for  a  set  time,  and  the  king  evidently  expected  him 

in  hand  promptly,  and  was  effected  in  fifty-two  days 
(Neh.  615I.  It  is  true  Nehemiah  had  ulterior  objects. 
But  apparently  he  had   nol  communicated   these   to 
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Anaxeries.  If  Josephus's  dale  (see  n.  i)  be  correcl, 
Nehemiah  »  governorship  lasled  onlj  seven  years.  The 
conlext  of  Neh.  614,  however,  suggests  Ihal  Ihe  memoir 
was  written  soon  after  the  complellon  of  the  wall  (see 
i>.  16).  Not  improbably  we  should  read  in  v.  14.  for 
'thirty-second.'  ■  Iweniy. second.'  thus  allowing  two 
ji€ars  for  the  governorship.  This  amply  suffices  for  the 
works  ascribed  la  Nehemiah.  The  mbtake  'thirty- 
second  '  would  be  caused  by  Ihe  fact  Ihnt  Nehemiah 's 
second  brief  govM-uorship  is  placed  in  the  sand  year  of 
Artaierxes  (Neh.  13«}.] 

The  walls  and  gates  once  sel  in  order.  Nehcmiah's 
next  care  was  for  their  being  properly  guarded,  and  for 
the  due  opening  and  closing  of  Ihe  gales  ;  he  also  saw 
to  the  government  of  the  city,  deiiised  means  for  aug- 
menling  its  population  by  immigration  (7i-sa  Hi/), 
and  successfully  induced  many  Leviies.  who  slill  re- 
mained in  other  cities  and  villages,  10  transfer  their 
o  Jerusalem  (cp  13.0/), 


CBtlween  Nehemiah'i  fini  und  Kcund  visiit  Matq^.  and  Che. 

£i^iw^LVEwnlbiJ«luakniinlhenc«^'^E^'riii™ 
nowhere  in  ihaM  of  Nehemiah.  The  refcnnce  10  luca  in 
Neh.  lajtiian  inUrpcdilicni  of  ihe  ndaclor  :  in  Neh.  13  33, 
Eira  (^Auriah,  iai)»  a  gentilic  name.    On  Ihe  luppoied 


to  Neh 


rfErra.^, 


of  Judah  worth  reckoning  with,  appears  I 

The  onlj-  difficulty  R  in  ihe  dale  in  fe.n.  T  ,  ,., 

hapi  we  fhoiild  roid.  for  'in  the  levenlh  year,'  'in  the  twenty, 
•eventhyear'tira^  D*^  lUdB):  umilarly  in  p.s.  It  is  true 
thai  Ens  Ti.io  comes  ta'u*  in  aieviirdloiin:  hut  we  need  not 
rev«r.      Cp 
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t   is  the   iiucrtiofi 


After  a  visit  to  Arta^cenes  (Neh.  136)  in  the  aand  [or 
possibly  aand]  year  of  his  reign.  433  B.C.  [or  443?]. 
■  B.~«..«  .ti^t  Nehemiah  returned  to  Jerusalem. 
•;,fj^J*?*J  He  now  appeared  more  than  formerly 
"■WoMWftWn^asan^ligioSTreformer.  The  holder! 
of  the  higher  ofRces  of  the  priesthood  learned  what  stuff 
he  was  made  of.  'The  priest  Eiiashib'  had  given  the 
use  of  one  of  the  chambers  belonging  to  the  temple 
to  Tobiah.  Nehemiah  indignantly  cast  out  Tobiah's 
household  utensils  (184-9).  Worse  still,  a  grandson  of 
Eiiashib'  Ihe  high  priest  had  married  a  daughter  of 
Sanballal,  Him  Nehemiah  expelled  from  the  sacred 
dty(13a8).  In  the  same  section  (v.  39)  the  governor 
makes  reference  to  a  number  of  priests  who  had 
desecrated  their  office ;  we  may  assume  therefore  that 
this  was  not  the  only  drastic  measure  carried  out  by 
Nehemiah  in  the  temple.  Certainly  it  is  presupposed 
in  Erra  9  /  Neh.  9  /.  that  shortly  afterwards  the 
priesthood  which  servo]  in  Ihe  temple  was  of  the  right 
sort.  It  is  nol  impossible  that  Nehemiah  even  deposed 
Ihe  high  priest  in  favour  of  his  son  Jehohanan,  the  ally 
of  Eira  ( blira  106).  His  neil  measures  of  reform  were 
directed  against  those  who  had  married  foreign  wives  ; 
he  made  them  swear  th.it  they  would  nol  suffer  their 
children  to  intermarry  with  foreigners,  and  did  not 
hesitate  physically  10  assault  the  recalcitrant  (ISij-i?). 

from  entering  the  city  on  the  sabbath  day  (ISij-ai); 
secured  that  the  Leviies.  who  during  his  absence  had 
again  left  the  city,  should  thenceforward  no  longer  be 
kept  out  of  their  dues  (]3ii>-i4);  and  made  certain 
regulations  with  reference  to  the  temple  service,  the 
wood-offering,  and  the  first-fruits  (ISjo/.). 

Nehemiah' sactivity  in  Jerusalem  after  his  return  having 
thus  been  so  different  from  that  of  his  earlier  period, 

a  question  whether  during  his 
second  period  he  still  continued  to  hold  the  dignity  of 
governor.  There  is  some  reason  for  doubling  whether 
he  did.  He  himself  expressly  says  [in  the  difficult 
passage,  S 14.  on  which  see  above.  S  5]  that  he  was 
'  governor  in  Ihe  land  of  Judah '  for  only  twelve  years. 
down  10  the  3ind  year  of  Attaxerxes  ;  and  in  the  parts 
1  [No  doubt  the  ManuMh,  of  whom  Joi.  .<jUL  n.  8 1-4  ull* 


of  the  Book  of  Eira-Nehemiah  which  relate  to  the  lime 
of  his  second  visit,  he  is  called  [if  we  may  trust  the  ten] 
Ihe  Tirshaiha  and  no  longer  fehd  or  governor.     See 

TiRSHATHA. 

It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  on  the  occasion  ol 
his  journey  to  court.  Nehemiah  had  asked  and  obtained 
a  change  of  position.  Why  he  desired  this  we  ars 
not  told  ;  but  we  are  able  to  guess.  From  Ihe  outset 
Nehemiah's  programme  had  been  the  restoration  of 
Israel,  to  which  the  restoration  of  the  walls  was  only 
subsidiary.     To  this  restoration  the  most  serious  obstacle 
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Their  efforts  10  ftustrale 
vain  ;  still,  Iheir  influence  at  Jerusalem  continued  to  be 
very  great,  because  of  Iheir  alliance  with  Ihe  ruling 
families  among  the  Jews,  and  even  with  that  of  Ihe  high 
priest.  Their  Jewish  relalives  who  had  supported 
Nehemiah   in  his   rebuilding  of   the  wall   seemed  dis- 

tluences.  on  behalf  of  which  indeed  they  openly  look 
sides  against  him'  (617-19).  Nehemiah  saw  clearly, 
however,  thai,  if  Israel  was  to  be  restored,  the  high- 
priesthood  must  nol  be  allowed  to  remain  in  Ihe  hands 
of  Sanballat's  and  Tobiah's  relations,  and  that  a  re- 
ligious reformation  had  to  be  brought  about.  This  he 
desired  to  accomplish  ;  but  for  the  purpose  he  needed  10 
have  a  position  that  would  enable  him  10  come  forward 
in  another  capacity  than  that  of  governor  of  Juda;a,  It 
was  with  reference  to  this  that  he  made  his  journey  up 
to  court,  and  we  find  him  returning  apparently  with 
permission  10  come  forward  as  a  reformer  of  the 
religious  condition  of  Judiui.  not  as   Pehah.  but  as 

with  his  plans  for  reformation  of  the  priesthood, 
Nehemiah  had  asked  the  king  10  hand  over  to  the  high 
priest  some  of  those  functions  of  governor  which,  in 
point  of  fact,  we  find  him  exercising  at  a  later  period. 

[This  hypothesis  depends  to  some  extent  on  the  cor- 
rectness of  a  very  sttange-looking  word  l,hal-tirshiilhd), 
which  in  every  passage  where  it  occurs  may  be  corrypl, 
and  in  some  of  Ihe  passages  may  have  been   inseried 

assume,  when  drawn  a  second  time  by  patriotic  anxiety 
from    Susa,    Nehemiah    came    rather    as   special    high 
commissioner  than  as  governor.      See  Jne.  Sel.  Lift, 
64.] 
The  conjecture  that  Nehemiah'i  loumev  tn  mun  wai  ih> 
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Is  band  ofe.ilexojei 
means  could  Nehemiah  ben 
\l  of  his  alms  than  by  such 


in  ihe  foimalion  of  ihe  conrre(nlion.  and  bIm  look  ptt  with 
him  in  introduciiiji  the  new  law,  we  have  endeavoured  loihow 
elsewhere  (ElBa,  |i  6-e). 

Nehemiah  was  a  strong  man  ;  he  achieved  great 
things,  and  conquered  difficulties  that  were  well-nigh 
insuperable.  II  was  faith  that  made  him  strong ; 
though  he  is  himself  the  chronicler  of  his  own  good 
deeds  (Sip  lSi4i3  j;).  we  eannol  doubt  either  the 
genuineness  of  his  piety  or  the  piu-ity  of  his  patriotism  ; 
he  sacrificed  much  for  Ihe  restoration  of  Israel,  the 
object  of  his  faith  and  prayers.  No  wonder  thai  this 
man  was  aflfcclionately  remembered  by  poslerity.  Ecclus. 
extols  him  (19 1) :  see.  however,  Swete*s  text)  as  Ihe 
restorer  of  the  city  walls  ;  and  in  one  of  the  two  letters 
with  which  J  Mace,  opens  (1 1-2 18)  he  is  even  celeta^iled 
as  Ihe  man  that  retaiilt  Ihe  temple  and  discovered  the 
altar-fire  which,  at  the  deslruciion  of  the  temple,  had, 
at  God's  command,  been  hidden  by  the  priests.  More- 
over, in  J  Mace.  2  ij,  where  it  is  said  that  he  commenced 
a  library  of  accounis  of  the  kings  and  Ihe  prophels,  and 

1  (All  that  Nehemiah  an,  howei-er.  Ii  thai  the  nobles  of 
Judah  kepi  up  a  coiiapandtnce  wjlh  ToMah  (Neh.  6 17).  What 
(ollowi  in  V,  r^  is  incorreclly  read.  iTiaiD  can  haidly  mean 
'his  good  deeds.'  Read  'Moreover  BehobMhila  (DTiaiPT* 
wett  (conlinoslly)  speaking  before  me,  and  repordnl  my  words 
to  him.'    Injuslihcalionofthi^  ua  TOBIAH.) 
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NBHEMIAH  (BOOK) 

writings  of  David,  and  tellers  of  kings  concerning 
teoiple-offerings.  he  is  honoured  as  collector  of  pari  of 
Israel's  sacred  lileralure.  Thus  he  was  regarded  in  later 
times  as  the  restorer,  nol  only  o(  Jerusalem  and  its 
walls,  but  also  of  the  temple  and  iis  services  ;  and  also 
as  the  man  who  rendered  imporlanl  service  towards  ihe 
formaiion  ot  ihe  sacred  canon  o(  Israel. 

1.  B.Aibuk,  chief  oThalf  the  diiuict  of  Beih.nii.incniiDncd 
in  li«  orwill-buildn>(Neh.3it).  SeeabovE,  1 1/. ;  alw  Eiha 
ii.,  11  i6  ■■  ■ 

3.  Oni 
grexl  pcM^Hiiic  li«t  (Eiu23  Nch 
S«  Ezra  ii.,|  g,  and  Covehnheni 

NEHEinAH  (BOOK).      See  EZHA  AND  NehemIAH- 

SEHILOTH,  'with  the'  [RV],  or,  'upon'  [AV], 
(nfrnsr*?!' ;  y"6P  thc  kAhponomoycmc;  Ano 
kAhpoIociwn  [Aq.],  ynep  kAhpoyxiwn  [Sym.], 
fro  haredilaliiui  [Jer.]J,  Ps.6  (title).  Interpreiers 
differ  precisely  as  in  Ihe  case  of  Mahalatm  [q-v.\. 
But  we  may  be  sure  that  '  (the)  Nehilotb '  is  not  Ibe 
first  word  ('heritages'?)  of  a  well-known  song,  nor  a 
synonym  for  id/i//m,  'flutes'  (see.  however,  RV"w), 
nor  miswriiten  for  mlhdliilh.  '  dances '  {so  apparently 
Tg.  reads),  .^s  Gralz  has  poinied  out,  it  is  simply  a 
corruption  of  nto^nX  The  versions  all  agree  in  dis- 
allowing the  ■  in  niWun ;  it  is  true,  they  also  disallow 
Ihe  1,  which,  however,  is  of  no  significance.  Tg.'s 
reading  suggests  thai  between  tmhun^g  and  mVruT-Sp 
there  was  a  transitional  reading  rhnon-'^n  ;  i.e. ,  Alamolh 
first  became  M-h-1-lh  and  Ihen  N-h-l-th.  See  further 
Psalms  (Book).' I  a6li].  t.  k.  c. 

NEHUH  iD^ru),  Neh.  l7  =  EzTa  2i,  Rehum. 

NEmtSHTA  (KPierif   §  68),  the  mother  of  king 

JEHOIACHIN  (3K.248.  '  NCCet  [B],  MaiCOA  [A], 
NECCS&N  [L]).  The  readings  quoted  approximate 
curiously  to  Ihe  name  Neki^shtan  [f.v.].  and  are  on 
this  account  strongly  suggestive  of  corruption.  Com- 
paring oirn  (which  we  take  to  be  from  dpi:)  and  ptmi 
(from  fmi).  we  may  suppose  Knpm  lo  be  a  corruption  of 
n-rr-  The  queen-moiher  then  was  Cushilh — i.i..  a 
n!  Arabian.  Her  father  was  ■  EInaihan  of  Jerusalem.' 
EInalhan,  however,  is  probably  an  expansion  of  Elhan 
(cp  Nethaniah),  and  the  very  unlikely  'Jerusalem' 
(like  '  Abishalom  '  in  i  K.  l&i  la)  is  a  corruption  of 
jerahmeel.     Cp  Maachah.  t.  k.  c 

HEHOSHTAN  (IFlPm ;  neceiAei  [B].  hccOm 

[A].  M€EceAN  IL];  A'eAfrffli,.  Naast*an). 

a  K.  I84i  is  rendered  thus  in  EV,  '  and  he  brake  in 
pieces  .  .  .  Nehushtan'  (with  two  marg.  rends.,  'Or, 
1  tj>«>  ''  '*^  called,'  and  'That  is,  a  piece  of 
LHUM.  brass').  The  implication  is  that  when 
Hrzekiah  [i-v.]  destroyed  this  idolatrous  object,  he 
called  it  'a  mere  piece  of  brass  (bronie).'  Il  cannot 
be  denied  that  this  view  of  1^  irip-i  is  plausible ;  it  is 
also  favoured  by  0o*  (nl  itiXwiy).  To  suppose  that 
those  who  offered  sacrifices  (-up  ;  see  Incense,  %  i)  lo 
the  braien  serpent  c.illed  it  '  Piece  of  Brass.'  is  surely 
absurd.  Still,  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  sentence 
favours  the  view  that  a  statement  respecting  the  name 
given  by  the  worshippers  ii  intended  (KlosL  reads 
Krifil  or  iMipl!  :  cp  L  jcal  ^ndXEirar).  and  the  question 
arises  whether  [npni  represents  correctly  the  name  given 
by  the  worshippers  to  this  s.icred  object.  The  theory 
which  is  arcbceologically  thc  most  defensible  as  lo 
the  religious  significance  of  the  braien  serpent  has 
suggested  to  the  present  writer  that  the  original  word 
may  have  been  jn^'j.  Leviathan,  and  that  the  deutero- 
nomist,  who  (probably)  adopted  a  K.  184-^  from  tha 
royal  annaJs.  out  of  a  religious  scruple  changed  ini'>  into 
|nrn],  which  of  course  involved  interpreting  iS-mpi, 
•and  he  (Heiekiah)  called  iL'' 


mouking. 

are  justified  ii 


NBiaBBOUB 

The  early  writer  from  whom  the  deuteronomist  draws 
n  a  K,  I64  brings  Nehiahlan  (?)  into  connection  with 
_^_,  .  the    braien    serpent    (ntfm    (*ni.    t^ 

lOrtSlniul  ^^^,  (5„y,  „.„;ionrf  i.  N,^ 
21 9.  Combining  these  two  passages  we 
supposing  that  in  the  regal  period  the 
iperstitious  Israelites  sacrificed  lo  Ihe  idol  lo  obtain  the 
recovery  of  their  sick  (cp  Serpent).  It  would  not. 
however,  follow  ihai  a  healing  virtue  had  always  been 
supposed  to  be  inherent  in  this  sacred  object.  'The  fact 
(as  we  may  venture  to  regard  il)  that  the  brazen  oien  in 
I  K.  7i5  were  ideally  copies  of  the  oxen  which  symbolised 
Marduk  in  Babylonian  temples  (from  which  the  braien 
'  sea,'  also  symbolic,  was  probably  derived)  suggests 
that  for  an  explanation  of  Nehushtan  we  should  look  to 
Ribylonia  (see  CHEATtON.  §8  13,  19,  aa).  Now,  il  is 
certain  from  ver;'  early  inscriptions  [KB  3i,  p.  143: 
3i,  pp.  at,  35.  73)  that  Babylonian  temples  contained, 
not  only  braien  o«en ,  but  also  braien  serpents.  Some  of 
these  (see  t.g. ,  A'B  2i.  p.  35)  may  have  been  protective 
serpents,  such  Bs  were  worshipped  in  Ihe  lai^er  F^yptian 
temples  ;  but  when,  as  in  Solomon's  lemple.  only  a 
single  one  is  mentioned,  il  is  reasonable  lo  suppose  that 
it  is  Ihe  '  raging  serpent '  {i,t. ,  TiAmal)  that  is  meant, 
as  in  Ihe  inscription  of  king  Agum-kakrimI  (A^B  St. 
p.  143).  If  so,  the  braien  serpent  (more  properly  called 
Leviathan,  see  above.  S  i).  which  Solomon  adopted 
with  Ihe  braien  'sen,'  and  the  braien  oxen  from  Baby- 
lonia, was  originally  a  trophy  of  the  Creator's  victory 
over  the  serpent  of  chaos. 

In  Inter  linun  It  is  very  pmbabk  that  the  Irae  nKoniiK  was 
forgwitn;  it  spptars  froin  Am. 9 j  (sm  SexrEXT,  |i/)ihu 
the  prophet  Arkh  hod  heard  only  an  echo  of  Ihe  old  dragon- 

above,  which  K  supported  by  1h«  i^liolog 

A  Jess  probabte  lheoi>'  of  ihe  brAKIt  wr^ 
recorded.    W.  H.  Smith  thought  i/.^P^t I.  Vmjiiat'', 

worshipped  by  membeta  oF  Ihat  aloclc  in  the  manner  de* 
in  Erek.St  This  theory,  however,  is  based  on  ihe  Iiadi 
leit  ofiaiTijiMNAHASH),  ulhat  Iht  totem-theory 


{fehusl 


tr  hiu  ui^ested  thai  t\ 


inilcd  lo  form  Ihe  Israeliii-ih  pegple,  cp 

symbol  jus!  as  ihe  Ark  (a.i'.lmay  have  been  that  of  tba  tribe 
of  Joseph.  It  it  very  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  UKutlcd 
'  serpen t-nomo,'  Nahasm,  Nahshcis'.  Nvn,  and,  Neuushta 

tblbyTLblosffi^Ii^ia^e "temple  of°Solo^!on'(^  Ckeatiu.'', 
i  ■9i-'  T.  K.  C, 

HEIEL  {?tJS*rf  on  the  first  part  of  the  name  see 
ZaLMUNNA;     iNiHA  [B],  anihA  [A].    n&eihA  [L]), 


Josh.  19ijt.  See  Beth-emek 
finds  Neiel  at  A"*.  Vaxin.  9 
Robinson  at  Ihe  village  i/i'a 
Bolh    are   no   doubl   ancient    . 


.  E.  of  '^iia.  and 
(  m.  E  of  ya'n/it. 
I    (see   GuWn,    Gal. 


H£IQHBOTTB  (o  nXHCiON)  answers  in  the  LXX  to 
ny  ■M.  D'^  'dmilk.  ITI  red',  n'3  ?({  3i"liJ  kdroth 
'tlidyilh. 


:s   Nfildeke's  suEgeslion,  ]•»  ^  {ZDMG,    lS38.  p. 

Bui  Ihe  combination  of  these  two  terms  foe '  serpent ' 

have  been  originaL    Klott.  is  also  at  any  rate  on  tha 

ck;  he  cvplains  {|n*  |B'rt])i  'andent  serpent.'     See 

I'iew  here  taken  of  Nu.  il  s-)  i>  not  disproved  by  W. 


,  offered  u 


3  The  wiitei  has  mainiauKd  Ihew  th 


a  pole. 


.     Only  after  writing 
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Three  points  in  the  leaching  of  Jesus  coDDecled  with 
this  word  deserve  special  aitenlion. 

I.  In  Ml  543/.  Jesus  conlrasis  ihe  precept  given  to 
the  ancients,  '  Thou  ahnlt  love  lb;  neighbour  and  hale 
thine  enemy,'  with  his  own  rule.  ■  Love  your  enemies.' 
Tbefurmer  part  ot  Ihe  old  principle  is  a  verbal  quouiion 
from  Lev.  19tS0,  and,  as  the  parallelism  clearly  proves. 
'neighbour'  was  there  synonymous  with  compatriot. 
The  Jew  was  not  at  liberty  to  hale  his  personal  enemies 
(see,  OD  the  contrary.  Ex.284/  :  Lev,  ISij:  Prov. 
20m24i7j<)25i./.  ;  Job31a9;  Ps.  7*  [j]),  nor  is  he 
anywhere  required  in  express  terms  to  hale  the  heathen. 
The  scribes,  however,  may  very  well  have  thought  such 
feelings  justified  from  the  ban  under  which  Canaaniie 
cities  were  to  be  put  (Dl.  7i).  and  from  the  language  used 
in  Dt.  15»/  2O13-1B  25 17-9  Mai.  la/.,  and  especially 
Ps.  139ai/  All  the  more  natiu'al  and  indeed  ineviiab]e 
was  such  an  inference  in  the  strong  reaction  against  the 
heathen  power  which  held  ihe  chosen  people  in  its  grip. 
Jesus,  then,  taking  'neighbour'  in  its  accepted  sense, 
pronounces  the  former  half  of  the  Jewish  maiim  in- 
sufficient and  sweeps  ihe  latter  half  of  it  away.  His 
disciples  are  to  love  not  only  iheir  countrymen,  not  only 
even  Ibdr  private  foes  ;  their  love  is  to  reach  even  those 
who  hate  Ihem  as  members  of  the  Kingdom  of  Cod. 
Christianity  is  10  overcome  the  very  opposition  which  it 
creates.  The  author  of  Lk.  617,  as  is  his  wont,  omils 
the  reference  lo  Ihe  Jewish  law  and  sets  Ihe  maxim  at 
the  head  of  the  discourse  immediately  after  the  inlro- 
duclory  bealiludes  and  woes. 
The  ■'ords  '  Thou  ihiill  km  ihy  iMighboui  u  ihyKlf '  dccut 

j«  rvporttd  in  Mt.  tfl  i6.w.  They  ue  abMnl.  baw«vvr,  in  the 
pmllel  accouni  in  Mk.  10  17-]I  (cp  Lk.  IS  IB^JO)  uid  the  fact 
Ihu  this  is  just  the  poini  in  whitli  the  young  msn  fails  ohen 

K  u.  [II  any  csh  t^ey  throw  Dolighien  ihe  lerm '  neighbour,' 
ai  J»u>  undenlnxl  il. 

a.  In  Ml.  2234-40  (  =  Mk,  I21B.34)  Jesus,  wben  ques- 
tioned as  lo  the  kind  of  commandment  which  is  greatest, 
quotes  as  the  great  commandment  Dl.  64  "Hear  O 
Israel,  the  Lord  oui  God  is  one  Lord  and  thou  shall 
love  the  Lord  thy  God.'  elc.  connects  with  it  another 
commandnieni  from  another  book,  'Thou  shall  love 
thy  neighbour  as  ihyseIC  (Lev.  19 le),  and  declares  that 
the  second  is  'like' — i.e.,  in  importance — 10  Ihe  first. 
All  Ihe  law  and  Ihe  prophets,  he  says,  hang  on  those 
two  commandments, — i.e. ,  proceed  from  them — so  that 
multiplicity  of  enactment  disappears  in  unity  of  spirit. 
Here  Jesus  accepts  ihe  love  of  our  neighbour  as  sufficient, 

than  it  bore  in  ihe  Hebrew  Code, 

3,  Once,  however.  Jesus  took  occasion  lo  develop 
this  wider  meaning.  Asked  '  Who  is  my  neighbour  ?  '  he 
replied  by  Ihe  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  (Lk. 
]0i9-]?)  and  then  himself  asked  the  questioner,  ■  Which 
of  these  three  ihinkesl  thou  proved  nnghbour  to  him 
that  fell  among  Ihe  robbers?'  The  object  of  Jesus  was 
apparently  lo  show  that  one  of  the  heretic  and  haled 
Samaritans  could  prove  himself  a  better  n«ghbour  to  a 
Jew  than  a  priest  or  a  Levite,  and  that  it  is  therefore 
wrong  10  refuse  them  the  title  of  neighbour.     If  this 

'neighbour'  in  ihe  command  'Thou  shah  love  thy 
neiRhbour  as  thyself,'  till  il  is  co-exiensivewilh  mankind. 
This  wider  sense  belongs  to  4  TXiyiior  in  the  rest  of 
Ihe  NT.  According  lo  Paul  (Rom,  13^)  all  the  law  is 
summed  up  in  Ihe  command.  'Thou  shall  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself,' and  this,  according  10  James  (2  s), 
is  the  royal  or  principal  law.  w.  E.  A. 

KEKEB  (3i?jn),    Josh.  1933    AV+,    RV    Adam:- 

MEEODA  {tiftpi.  a  kind  of  bird  ?  f  83 ;  nckuAa 
[BJtAL]). 

1  It  it  ibe  limplnt,  diough  mi  Ihe  commoncil  inlerpRtMion 


'vHdenci  of  iheir  Isnelil*  d'ticmi :  EnaS  «>= Nth.  7  m  =  1  Ksd. 
'3;  AV  Nkouan,  RV  Hakodan  (n»i<<r  [BAD. 

NEMUEL  (^WO?,  g  4  :  NftMOVHA).     i-  One  of  the 
ons  of  Simeon:    Nu.  2611  1  Ch.  434.      H   these   clan- 


better  reading  would  be  Jemuel  (^hi 
ttiuifX  [B],  in  Ex.)  as  in  Gen.  48 10  . 
Jerahme'el.  This  is  confirmed  by  ihe 
that  a  Reubenile  bears  the  same  name  (-  E 
ably  is  a  Jerahmeeliic  name ;  Reuben  s< 
been  originally  a  soul 
might  be  produced. 
(rOMOi^M"]')  .0- 


A  Reubeniic,  brolhti 


ian(IAbiram(Nu.?l>9X 


N£OCOB08(NEcoKOpoc,  Acis193j,  '  a  worshipper,' 
AV-*'  '  ihe  temple  keeper,'  RV  '  icmple-keeper').  The 
word  Neocoros  is  an  old  religious  term  in  Asia 
Minor,  adopted  and  developed  in  the  imperial  cuitus 
which  was  so  important  in  the  organisaiion  of  the 
empire.  Originally  expressing  the  devotion  of  Ihe  cily 
to  Ihe  particular  deity  whose  worship  was  most  zealously 
cultivated,  the  term  ■  Neocotos.'  or  '  Neocoros  of  the 
Emperors,'  came  to  be  connected  with  Ihe  politico- 
religious  imperial  cullus  almost  entirely,  and  when  the 
title  appears  on  coins  and  inscriptions  under  Ihe  empire 

imperial  worship.'  The  lemple  had  lo  be  dedicated  by 
the  Provincial  Synod,  whose  president  was  (in  Asia)  the 
Il  had  also  to  be  dedicated  to  Ihe  emperor 


sufficit 


r  city  d 


eaied  a  icmple.  apart  from  the  ftovincial  Synod,  nor 
if  the  emperor  was  merely  received  as  partner  into  the 
lemple  of  an  older  deiiy.  Coincident  with  the  dedica- 
tion of  Ihe  temple  and  the  appoinlment  of  the  necessary 
[H'iests  and  other  ofhcials.  was  the  eslatdishmenl  of 
games  in  honour  of  ihe  emperor.  The  title  and  per- 
mission 10  erect  the  lemple  was  granted  by  decree  of  ihe 
senate  in  Rome.  When  by  similar  decree  permission 
was  granted  for  the  erection  of  a  lemple  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  games  in  honour  of  a  later  emperor,  the  cily 
received  the  lille  SU  NruxApoi ;  and  r/iir  Ntuiifwi  when 
a   third   foundation   was    made.       Apparently   no   cily 

granted  firsi  to  Pergamos  (according  to  the  boast  on  ils 
coins,  which  may  not  be  irue),     Ephesus  alone  boasts  a 

of  Anemis,which'wa5  officially  recognised  by  Hadrian.' 
Il  is  with  reference  10  this  worship  that  the  liile  is  used 
of  Ephesus  in  the  '  town  clerk's '  speech^for,  of  course, 
the  old  signification  of  the  word,  in  which  sense  it  could 
be  used  by  any  ciiy  ihat  wished  to  express  its  deiotion 
to  a  particular  deiiy,  slill  continued  even  after  il  gained 
the  special  meaning  above  explained  (cp  Wood,  ^ff. 
Inscr.  vi.  6.  p.  50),  It  is.  in  fact,  doublful  whether  so 
early  as  aboul  56  a.d.  Ephesus  could  claim  the  title  in 
its  imperial  sense. 

I>r  t]>e  A«a<ic  cilin,  niinllaned  in   ihe   NT,    Ihe   title  wai 
poswssed  by  PerKMinut,  £phc»is,  Loodiccia,  HlerapoliK,  Pbilp- 

5«  BDchntr,  De  Nnttria !  Moncestix.  De  cemm-ni  Asia 
Pnvituir,  iBM  ;  Ramsay,  Cilia  aW  Bisk,  a/ Pktygia.  \  ^ 


7  \Af.{,n^.,yt^»\Ms\ 
ID);    iv*'<.   ■'■*«T,   vaan-i  inj;   hmt  [k.    iCh.UAh    va^^, 
rtiy,  H^<(L]).    S«  David,  |, in.,  NoUAH. 
MEFHI  (aMocc.  l3«).  KV  Nephthat  ;  see  Naph- 

I  Cp  imperial  silvei  coins  of  Epheius   bearlnc    Iht  lype  of 
Anemiittnd  the  legend  Diana  Ephesia.    See  Runs.  Chtmk 


vGoogle 


NHPHILIM 

HEPHILIM  (Q'S['!D:,  rir&NTec  [BADEFL];  cp 
(0'M  =  Kesn  or  Orion  [?.».]  in  Tg.)- 

(a)  Gen.  64:    'The    Nepbilim    arose    in    Ihe    land 

".•,.._  ~  maidens ;  those  are  the  heroes,  the 
nfemuM*.  f^auiODei.'  (The words [i-in- wi and 
D^ro  VK  ore  here  untranslaied  ;  kc  c  and  g  3.)  The 
passage  to  which  Gen.  S4  belongs,  comes  in  its  present 
form  rroni  Jj,'  whose  account  of  the  early  men  appar- 
ently did  not  refer  to  a  deluge  (see  Deluge,  g  14). 
I  availed  himself  of  an  old  mythological  story,  which. 
however,  did  not  in  all  respects  please  bim.  and  from 
which  he  therefore  only  look  very  small  portions,  such 
as  were  in  Ihcmielvca  uiiobjectionable  and  appeared 
consistent  with  the  other  stories  which  be  had  to  weave 
tc^ether  into  a  history  of  the  early  men. 

The  text  Oluit  fini  of  all  be  criiiolly  emended :  even  K<Hlen 
{T*.  TIO  41)  infen  froin  Olts,  '  lor  their  »n '  (T),  an  euly  iradl- 
l>onofIhc(^i>oflheb'neElohin](on  Dsr?.  »<  n.  9).  Knowing 

'  And  so  ll  fell  out,  Oat  when  men  b«sn  to  multiplr  on  the 

{i-Hi'k,W/!alilm]  tiv  IhM  ihe  hunun  niiiidau  wen  fsir,  and 
look  B9  wives  any  thai  they  preferred.  [And  they  taughi  man- 
kind how  (o  cloche  ihemulves  and  how  to  iarfe  In^u  and 
iron.  And  their  sons  in  af^cr-iime  became  heroes,  and  men 
prospered  under  their  rule.  Now  ikie  raiue  wherefore  the 
diviiK  onei  had  cone  down  Is  earth  wu  Ihii.  There  had  been 
diuendon  unang  the  divine  Ones,  lonK  bcin|  friendly  10  men. 

And  Yahwi  uid,  The  >pirii  of  the  glotioui  gods  shall  not  lairy 

earlh,  lesl  ihey  become  too  !,Irong.  Bui  Ihe  divine  ons  ipoke 
toft  words  and  counstUtd  Ihtir  lord  to  wait.) 

According  to  this  view  of  the  story,  the  parents  of 
those  primeval  heroes,  including  ■  Nimrod,' whom  J, 
identifies  with  the  ■  Nephilim.'  are  the  founders  of 
civilisation  (see  Caimtes),  and  their  sons  carry  on  Ihe 
arduous  work.  The  supposed  dissension  among  the 
divine  ones  is  in  accordance  with  the  Deluge  story  and 
other  Babylonian  myths.  The  hesitation  of  the  supreme 
God  Yahwi  (who  was  portrayed  as  no  better  than  Bel) 
is  in  harmony  with  the  survivals  of  primitive  theology  in 
Uen.Sii  11$(alsoJj).  A  later  editor  is  the  author 
of  6  3^.  where  'his  days' presupposes  that  ona,  'man,' 
precedes — i.t..  Oialv.  jn  has  already  become  corrupted. 
Verse  4  belongs  to  J,,  except  the  words  'and  after 
that.'  to  which  we  shall  return  (S  3.  ii.). 

Then,  nHM  pobably,  [n  ihiK  writer's  narrative  followed  Ihe 
fliory  in  Gen,  11 1  ^  which  orifjin«lly  began  Ihiu.  *  And  ihe 
whole  earrh  was  a  single  fnmily  in  Ihe  wilderness  of  Jerahmeel,' 

I  7),  nrier  which  iruiy  liave  come  (he  account  of  the  true  No^ 
(Gen.  eio-17),  and  ofCushii«1  (especially) Nimrod  (Gen.  109.1.) 
who  vis  regarded  as  one  of  the  'fiuiicnis  men,'  the  heruei  of 
Jerahmeel.    See  Nimrou.  Noah, 

(*)  Nu.l333(E).  The  nccounl  of  Ihe  episode  of  the 
Spies  also  mentions  the  'Nephilim.'     'And  there  we 
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saw  the  Nephilim.  the  sons  of  Anak,  who  come  of  Iba 
Nephilim.'  Here  '  tbe  Nephilim  '  is  original ;  'the  sons 
of  Aoak,'  etc,  is  a  (correct)  gloss.  According  to  this 
passage  the  '  Nephilim  '  were  still  to  be  found  when  the 
Israelites  entered  Canaan  (or  the  Negeb), 

[c)  Ezek.  S2.7:  'And  they  lie  not  with  the  heroes 
that  are  fallen  of  Ihe  uncirciimcised,  who  went  down  to 
SWXA  with  their  w-arlike  equipment'  Cornill  plausibly 
reads  oSiBO  for  o'SipD  (with  tf ),  and  also  d"^3  for  o'^ 
th\m  at  ODce  reminds  one  of  Gen.  6^,  wheiE  the  same 
word  occurs ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  wrong  in  both 
passages :  something  much  more  definite  is  required 
(see  i  3).  D'Sw  (O'^  f)  must  be  right.  EiBkiel,  if  this 
view  be  accepted,  does  not  regard  the  Nephilim  as  lying 

'      "'  '  God.      He  also  tells  us  who  ihey 


■e(see|3,< 


Id). 


(d)  Later  writers,  however,  thought  very  differently. 
In  Ecclus.  107,  Wisd.  14«,  Judith  16 7,  liai.9^  ff., 
3  Mace.  24,  we  lind  allusions  to  Ihe  'giants'  and  their 
fate.  The  author  of  Enochs/  has  much  more  to 
say.  He  supplements  Gen.  61-4  by  the  statement  thai 
the  gianis  at  length  turned  against  mankind  to  devour 
them.  Upon  this  the  Lord  himself  interposed.  The 
chief  fallen  angel  and  his  companions  he  punished  in 
Ihe  way  described  elsewhere  (see  AZAZEL) ;  their  sons, 
iants,  he  caused  to  perish  ir  ' 


This 


(chap,  1^    Botli  Jubilee. 


id  the  frag 


If  Jnbil 


in  /■«.  7,  Giar 


n-facedb< 


Ihey _ ,_. 

Nephilim,  and  Ihe  Eliud  (or,  i 
Eljo).' 

We  must  at  once  dismiss  all  theories  of  Ihe  eiislence 
of  an  early  myth  of  a  '  an  '  of  the  b'ne  6l6hlm.  Neither 
a.  Orfslii  at  '''"'*  supernatural  beings  nor  their  off- 
~Z^  spring  were  originally  rega/ded  as  having 
"'*"■  -sinned,'  There  is  not  even  any  trace  in 
Gen.  6 1  /.  of '  war  in  heaven ' ;  any  such  myth  which  there 
may  once  have  tieen  has  perished.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, follow  either  Lenomiant.*  who  compares  Ihe  Greek 
myths  of  the  Gigantomachia  and  the  Titanomachia,  or 
Sayce,'  who  suspects  a  connection  between  the  '  Nephi- 
lim '  and  the  terrible  beings  described  in  the  so-called 
'Culhxan'  creation -story,*  which,  however,  is  no  crea- 
lion-siory  at  all.  These  terrible  beings  are  the  brood  of 
Tianiai  the  chaos- monster,  and  are  represented  (the 
"  mlheearlymyth.inwhichlhebird- 
sore,  no  doubt,  storm  demons)' as 
oppressing  a  cenam  (Babytonian?)  king  till  they  an 
cursed  and  destroyed.  They  are,  in  short,  the  de- 
stroyers, not  (like  the  heroes  of  the  Hebrew  legend) 
the  founders,  of  civilisation.  The  true  parallels  to  Gen. 
6t/  lie  close  al  hand  ;  the  sexual  intercourae  of  gods 
and  men  is  a  constant  feature  of  ancient  mythologies 
(cp  Plat-  Cralylui,  33).  including  Ihe  Babylonian  (see 
Cainites,  g  5/  ).  The  later  Jews  (as  Ihe  NT  shows  us) 
naturally  took  otfence*at  Gen.6a.  ThefirsI  Vahwist 
(J,),  however,  hands  on  this  pari  of  the  old  tradition  in 
pn-fect  simplicity. 

It  still  remains  (i. )  to  explain  the  name  '  Niphlllm,' 
and  (ii.)  to  account  for  the  troublesome  phrases  irir 
bSivd  and  IJ"*?!!*  D^  '"  ''"''  ^*  '•  ^P  '^'^^  Eiek,  3237. 

i.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  merely  linguistic  interest  to  ex- 
plain B-Sl'lu  ;  the  race  so  designated,  though  mentioned 

■    fb4,.<-  _<    under  this  name  only  twice  or  thrice 

%,25mL       '"  ""^  OT,  evidently  filled  a  large  place 

NephillM.      i„u„eliiish  tradition.      It  U  a  mi^ake 

to  regard  the  name  as  a  mere  appellative ;  from  Nu. 


Uah 


1,  Aw*  »/  Entch.  6a  ff. ;  JQR  t  (iSm)  m/.  n 
JuNUtt  (shout  to  appear). 


"  Cp  R-  Brc 
"  [See  Judc 


se^iuaI,  holy,  in  the  enjoymeni 


ind  ptoducu 
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13iS33  ''  is  plain  thai  'Nephillm'  (if  the  rending  is 
correct)  has  as  deRnite  a  reference  as  (he  parallel  phrase, 
b'ne  'AnAk.i  which,  as  Dt.  2ii  shows,  was  IheDameofa 
branch  of  Ihe  Rephaiu  [f.i'.].  It  is  (herelbre  enough 
simply  lo  meniion  the  supposed  conneclion  with  ^/Sw. 
•  to  fall '  (as  if  ■  those  who  fall  on  the  weak,'  or  •  those 
who  have  fallen  from  heaven,'  or  '  those  who  had  been 
born  conlrary  to  nature'),'  with  ^k^  (as  if  '  extra- 
ordinary ones 'J.'and  with  .ySw(='jM=  Ass.  naidlu.'lo 
destroy').  The  name  has,  very  possibly,  been  distorted 
through  corruption  of  the  text  either  of  Gen.  64  or,  more 
probaWy,  of  Nil  ISjj  (an  editor  adjusted  the  reading 
of  the  other  passage  or  passages  accordingly).  What 
(hen  are  the  best  authenticated  names  of  the  pre- 
Israelitish  peoples  of  Canaan,  and  more  especially  of 
thai  p<irl  of  Canaan  which  was  referred  to  in  the  original 
story  which  probably  underlies  Nu.  I3i7-3}?  They  are 
Ainorites  and  Jerahmeelites.  and  it  so  haiq>ens  that  the 
city  with  which  originally  the  b'nff  'Anak  were  con- 
nected was  the  Jerahmeelite  city  of  Rehoboth  [;.i'.]- 
Among  the  many  distortions  of  the  name  Jerahme'el  or 
Jerahme'elim  which  the  OT  contains,  it  is  very  credible 
thai  D'Sfn  was  one,'  and  from  c'Vn  to  d'Sm  the  step  is 
easy.  This,  consequently,  was  what  E  said  in  Nu. 
ISsj.  'And  there  we  saw  ihe  Jerahmeelites'  [gloss,  'the 
sons  of  Anak,  who  belong  to  Ihe  Jerahmeelites  '];  and 
the  true  words  of  J,  in  Gen,  84  are  these.  '  The  Jerah- 
meelites arose  in  the  land  in  those  days,'     Cp  JESAH- 

KEEL,  §  4. 

ii.  Ii  is  now  very  easy  to  explain  bSibo  ttb  and  oji 

S3"in«.  The  former  phrase  comes  from  o-SwyiTn.  '  the 
erahmeellles."  and  Ihe  latter  is  wmply  an  editor's 
endeavour  10  make  sense  of  o^nitD.  the  disarranged 
letters  of  oSiaiiiT,  'Jerahmeelites.'  inserted  as  the  earliest 
editor's  correction  of  d*^  In  Ezek.  3!  i;  a  similar  cor- 
rection is  necessary,  vhva  (like  o^  in  Judg,  14^ 
etc, )  is  a  comiption  of  o-Skottt. 

Thus  ihe  origin  of  the  Jerahmeelites  is  traced  by  an 
early  Hebrew  writer  and  also  by  Ezekiel  to  (be  semi- 
divine  heroes  of  primitive  culture,  such  as  NlMltoo(f.  v.], 
the  'beginningof  whose  kingdom  was  Jerahmeel.'  The 
idea  that  these  heroes  and  Iheir  divine  fathers  are  leaders 


HEPHISH(iCh.5>9),  RV  Napkish. 

NEPBI8IK  (D^D'U :  Kri  D>p4Ei? ;  on  name,  see 
below),  the  name  of  one  of  the  families  of  Nethinim 
(f.7/.).  Ezra2s^  (Nft4,eicwN  [B],  NEfJWYCeiM  [AL]), 
miswTitien  HaphiihaiiiiL  or  NaphiuhMim  in  [[  Neh.  7sa 
(0'DE"D3,  Kre;  D'DenW,  Kl  ;  n£4.wC4,C6i  [B]. 
-tiM  [K],  N6(t>(dCft€iM  [A],  Ne4»0YceiM  [f-]:  one 
of  the  sibilanu  is  clearly  superfluous)  =  i  Esd.  S  31 
NapbUI  (ra^iirri  [B].  oa^vfft  [A],  vt^wd/i  [L]|.  Guthe 
compares  Ihe  name  Neflsl  or  Nifiii  on  an  ancient  seal 
in  the  Brii.  Mus,  {Rtv.  Anh..  1891.  p.  109).  Since 
Meunim  precedes,  Nephisim  will  probably  be  a  (ribal 
name  ;  cp  Naphish,  a  tribe  of  Isbmaeliles. 

HZPHTHAI(NEi]>eai).9Macc.l}6.    SeeNAPKTHA. 

NEFHTHAU  (NE(|>e&XElM.  Tob.  1 1),  See  Naph- 
TAI.I.  In  Tob,  U  'the  city  which  is  called  properly 
Nephlhali '  [AV]  rests  upon  the  false  reading  ittijjfun  r^ 
¥t^a\uu.  for  KuSim  T^  Vfp9a\ti;i  [BK],  or  tuSiwr  r.r. 
[A] ;  RV  has  KedesH  Namitali  ;  see  Kedesh,  g  i. 


CtMriii.    For  Ihe  di 


led  bv  Del.,  the  lir 
ed.s(lh('newedli 


ia'tei^Ts'!." 


-,a.inS3-B,Gen.Il« 


HEPHTHAB(NE<tie&p[AV]),  aMacc.ljS  RV.  AV 
Naphthar  (f.v.), 

NEPHTOAH  (rnnpj).  only  in  the  pbrase  -the 
fountain  of  the  waters  of  Nephtoah' (']  'D  I'1?P,  TIHpH 
YiATOC  NMfSw  [BAL],  AU><t>6(0  [B  in  1511]),  a 
locality  on  the  border  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  (Josh. 
IS^lSijt),  generally  identified  with  Li/Id,  a.  village 
with  a  large  fountain,  the  waters  of  which  are  collected 
in  a  great  walled  reservoir  of  very  early  origin,  and 
situated  about  3  m.  NW.  of  Jerusalem  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill  on  the  E.  side  of  the  WAdy  B£(  Hanin£. 
The  locality  is  undoubtedly  ancient,  and  its  situation 
may  be  consistent  with  the  description  in  the  book  of 
Joshua.  The  equation,  Nephloah  =  Lifti,  hosvever,  is 
rather  difficull,  and  the  frequency  of  corruption  in 
the  name-lists  suggests  caution.  Certainly  the  name 
Nephloah  ('an  opened  place'  ?)  is  improbable,  and  the 
phrase  '  the  fountain  of  the  waters  of  N. '  is  tautological 
j-Q  in  rnhS313  probably  comes  ftoin  a  dlllographed  j^pQ  (the 
Aiul  fijTTn*  of  leiiera  very  »lowly  bccrnnc  prev^cnt).  In  tbe 
'  '  iwni  of  Judali  we  find  <J«h.  ISi.)  >  puce  c«lled 
,_  1  ^vf,i. : ,p^  wShZunoiihand  En-ganniu, 


Tappiuh  Enani,t  whic 

K«me  place  it  also  prabably  meunl  in  G 
vitiioTby  Judnh'i  d«ighter-in-law  Tun 


.r  Timn^  <J»I 


)n.hab^b 


freih  light  on  the  be 


daty  af  Judih  and  Benjunin.     Cp 
(but  PiImA  •Enayim  in  Gen.  W 14 


worihy. 


,  of  Bethlehem.  follDoin;  >',t<t»  31a  {PEFQ. 


NSFHTT8BESIH  (D'D^E'^EU  [Kt.J),  N^7ji  RV= 
Eira2so  AVHephnsiin.     See  Nbphisiu. 

KEE  eg,  NHP  [BAL],  NHPEl  [B  in  1S.II50]), 
the  father  of  Abner  (i  S.  Uib/.  26;i4  a  S.  SB  11  813 
3]  98  3;  I  K.2s3i  I  Ch.  83]  B]6  39Sfl>St). 

For  two  competing  explanations  of  i  Ch.  833  93639 
(■Ner  begat  Kish').  see  Abner,  n.  i,  KiSH.  i.  It 
seems  to  the  present  writer  extremely  probable  that  Ihe 
true  name  of  Abner's  father  was  Nadab  or  Abinatlab. 
Ii  will  be  noticed  that  in  i  Ch.  830  'Ner'  is  not  men- 
tioned, but  that  ■  Nadab '  is,  while  in  fljS  we  read  '  and 
Ner  and  Nadab  '  ;  '  Nadab '  in  the  latter  passage  is  & 
correcliim  of  Ner.  Both  in  830  and  in  iy.  we  meet 
with  yraii  (Abdon?);  this  is  a  comiption  of  ani-lsK 
(Abinadab).  '  Baal '  which  comes  between  '  Kish '  and 
'  Net'  or  ■  Nadab '  is  a  fragment  of  '  Abibaal,'  one  of 
the  two  competing  names  of  the  grandfather  of  Saul 
and  Abner,  and  lo  be  explained  like  Meri(b)baal ;  see 
Mephibosheth.  Similarly  '  Nadab'  (of  which  '  Ner' 
is  a  corruption)  might  be  a  fragment  of  Abinadab  (from 
Nedabi  ■  one  of  the  Nadab-clan '  ?).  Both  names  were 
probably  written  in  the  margin  of  some  (late)  document 
used  by  Ihe  Chronicler  as  corrections  of  {nap.     Cp 


NEBEOS  (nhpeyc  [H.  WH])  and  his  (unnamed) 
sister  are  saluted  by  Paul  in  Rom.  IB  ij :  cp  ROMANS, 

(C/i  vi.Si^).  Lighlfooi  (/'*i4»/"'""".  i74)cii«fromytZ 
tii  A  trhrtii.  1 1 J76  n  Claudia  AuE.  L.  N'eiels.  related  id  a  mother 
and  daughter  Tryphiena  Ijild.  Ii 37;}. 

According  to  the  (apocryphal)  Acts  of  Nirtus  and 
Achilltus.  Nereus  was  a  house-slave  of  Ihe  Christian 
1  For  iij-iTTi  fUDn,  'Tappnah  and  (the)  Eniuii'  te«d  msm 
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princess  Domiiilla.  A  Nereus  occurs  in  the  Ada 
Philippi  of  which  Ihe  scene  is  laid  in  Asia  Minor.  His 
ashes  were  believed  to  have  been  deposited  In  the  Church 
of  SS.  Nereus  and  Achilles  ai  Rome.  For  other  legends 
cp  the  Bollandisl,  Acta  Sanctorum,  May  la, 

NEEGAL(Sjt3  ;  THN€pr6A  [B].  Swete.TMN  eppeA, 
A  om.,  TON  Nipire'i  [L]),  the  patron  deily  of  CuTHA 
(q.v. ),  Mill  worshipped  by  Ihe  Culhsans  whom  '  the  King 
is  Assyria'  transplanted  to  the  cities  of  Samaria  (2  K. 
VlyAV  Cp  Nergal-sharezer.  The  planet  sacred 
to  Nergal  was  Mars,  which,  like  its  god.  was  called 
Karmdu,  'warrior,'  He  was  the  god  of  war;  but 
earlier  he  was  Ihe  god  of  the  heat  of  summer  or 
midday.  Fundamenially  he  was  identical  with  Gibil 
the  fire-god,  and  a  title  by  which  (apparenlly)  he  was 
known  in  Palestine  was  Sartapu  '  btu^er '  iperhaps 
connected  with  o'lr* ;  see  Seraphim).  He  was  also 
the  god  of  pestilence,  and  as  such,  otherwise  called 
Dibbarra  (cp  naj).  the  god  of  Dealhland.  Jensen 
[Kosmal.  476)  thinks  that  Ner-unu-gal  (of  which  Sm 
is  a  shortened  form)  was  interpreted  by  the  Babylonians 
■  the  mighty  one  of  the  great  dwelling  [of  the  dead].' 
His  symbol,  like  that  of  Dibbarra,'  was  the  lion.  The 
month  sacred  to  him  was  Kisilimu  (Kislev) — i.i.,  the 
middle  of  November  lo  Ihe  middle  of  December — 
possibly  as  containing  Ihe  days  when  the  sun  appears 
to  die  (Kosmtl.  486).  G.  Hoffmann  ingeniously  traces 
Ihe  divine  name  Nergal  in  the  corrupt  personal  ABED- 
NECO,  which  should,  according  10  him,  be  read  Abed- 
nergo  {-nergal).     Cp  Utia,  rather  Elira  {ZA  \\%yi  f.). 

HESOAL-SHAKEZEB,  or,  rather.  Nergal-^ezcr 
OV^PP  ^J"*  So  BK.,  Ginsb.;  NMpreA  CipftC&p 
1.  Hommel'f  ["'^'^1 '   ^'^-  3B3^.   M^pr^NACip  [B], 

thMrv       MApraNNftCftp    L"  ].    NHprec    cap. 

wiBory.  jQj.  j^  gg^^  N&raprftCNacep  [B]. 
NAcep  [KAQ].  MMpe*  c&pc*p  [Q°«);  Nengil, 
Streser).  The  name  looks  like  a  Hebraised  form  of 
NSrgal-iar-usur  ('  Nergal,  protect  Ihe  king'),  which  is 
the  name  of  Evil-merodach's  successor,  better  known  as 
Neriglissar.*  .According  lo  Hommel  (in  Hastings'  DB 
Irt^ytcni  Kent(//ii/.  b/  tkc  faviih  People,  367).  this 
prince  may  be  idenlilied  with  the  officer  nientioned  id 
Jer.  3931J.  The  theory  is  tempting,  because  it  vivifies 
the  somewhat  dry  account  of  the  captains  of  [he  king  of 
Babylon  in  Ihe  Hebrew  narrative  (bul  see  %  3). 

He  was  rabed,  lo  the  throne  by  the  priestly  parly,  and 
NabU'na'id'  (Stele,  col.  v.)  recognised  him  as  a  true 
_   «.j„n„„    and    faithful    friend  of    his  country. 

all  but  four  months.  He  was,  like  Nebuchadrettar  and 
Nabu-na'id,  a  greal  builder  of  lemples.  and  evidenlly 
bent  on  consolidating  his  kingdom  rather  than  on 
foreign  conquests  or  ailLinces.  See  his  cylinder, 
KBa\.1iiff.  But  there  was  also  a  NSrgal-iar-usur, 
son  of  Be1-£um-iikin,  who  plays  an  important  pan  in 
the  private  contracts  of  Amftl-Marduk's  reign.  Cp  also 
Shahejsh. 

The  objeclton  lo  the  ordinary  theory  is,  not  that  in 
V.  13  Nergal -Sareier  is  called  Kab-mao  [_q.v. ).  a  tiile  of 
_   n«,4»-i-(~.  obscure  signification  which  is  unlikely 

thai  Ihe  lexl  of  1^.  1  3  s  13  has  almost  certainly  under- 
gone both  corruption  and  editorial  manipulaiion.  I'hat 
some  of  ihe  names  in  iv.  313  are  corrupt,  is  indeed 
generally  admitted ;  bul  it  is  almost  certain  thai  a  bolder 
theory  is  necessary.  It  has  been  mninlained  elsewhere 
{t.g..   ObadiAH  [Book].  S  7)  'hat  ihe  Edomiies  and 

carrying  away  of  a  port  of  its  inhatuianls  as  captives. 


1   I«.row.  R, 


Eus.  Ckrin.  41  3S-]3  4' 
Kha)idl,«iV/<iK*»-.rf. 


KBTATM 

This  gives  us  Ihe  key  to  the  problems  of  several  sections 
of  Jeremiah  (cp  Prophet),  andinp-iriicular  103913J13. 
The  results  of  our  crilicism  of  these  passages  can  now 
lay  claim  10  a  high  degree  of  solidity.  We  should 
probably  read  nearly  as  follows  : — 

'  NcbuchaJreuai  king  of  Babylctn  Uld  ifav  bine  of  JerahmnI 
came  10  Jerusalem  and  boiegcd  il'(r'.  \f*\  '(I1  came  lopar^ 
that)  all  Ihe  pHnca  of  ibe  king  of  Baln'lun  and  all  the  pripcts 

of  Jerahmeel,  the  prince  of  Mi^^ur,  the  prince  ^ 


Nodal  the 
(f.3).  'A 
pursued  tl 


iC  '' AniTth!^ Jeishniee^s  and  Ihe^luUlEsni  (Cu^ii«?) 
Hied  them'  (v.  jo^  'Then  Knl  Nebmaradan.  captain  of 
guard,  and  [be  pnnce  of  Kodab,  and  ihe  prince  of  Cu&han, 

a  the  prince  of  the  Anxinans,  and  the  prioca  of  Jerahmeel, 

tl  the  prince  ot  Hisur  '  {p.  13). 

With   this  we  may  compare  the  equally  necessary 


uid  Mis^r,  and  il 
For  parallels 


ig  of  Babrlon,  and  Ihe  li 


of;e„ 


■ought 

ne  of  these  comiplions.  see 
Nergal'Sareier  appears  to  be 
\  very  early  emendation  of  a  corrupt  reading  ivm^pSto 
cp  Bit"),  which  proceeded  from  -so  "*  ^iion"i'l"iel. 
rhe  editor,  in  fact,  did  his  best  10  give  a  Babylonian 
Hilouring  10  Ihe  passages,  but  had  imperfect  success. 


«.j..a«. 


ofjes, 


..93- 


HEBIAH  (nnj,  as  if  'Yahw*  is  light,'  S§  35,  44; 
cp  Abner;  bul  both  names  may  be  altered  from  Ihe 
ethnic  Nadab.  NedSbi,  'Baruch'  too  lieing  a  Jerah- 
meelitename;  NHp[e]iOY.[B«AQ]),lhefatherof  Barueb 
(Jer.  32ii,  etc  ).      In  Bar.  1 1  Neriu  (NupJov  [BAQ]). 


HET.     NetE 


of  var 


s  kinds 


Palestine 

in  fishing 

fowling,  and  hun 

ng- 

t,  nF> 

HMk,  any 

kind  of  nel  (LXX 

gen.   Kxnot) 

also 

used   of  the   brnaen 

etwork  in  the  altar 

{Ex.Z!t/.BS 

41   • 

in».iv^ 

nel-wotk'). 

»-  DTn, 

**.«(«« 

Kholaia. 

hand.ne.,  hi 

t  no«  «'s  renderings  (E«V.  Ms  i 

Bed. 

>^iHab.li 

e  F.5H,  1  J. 

^■■»* 

mi»m&r.\ 

.Sl«(i^.[Symn. 

inQ»W.l)and*», 

feminiHformsiniJpO,  Hah.  1 15/ (EV 'drag':  AVd«. 'Hue-net'; 

4.  nis;,  iH4fAi^(rrain-n]l,  ' to  hunt ')  ii  rendered  'net'hy  EV 
in  Job]»t(oxvfwfu)andPiDi',  l!i>(AVinic.  'foilress'i  RVmi. 
'  prey ' ;  the  lext  ii  uniariifacloiy :  ice  Toy).  The  pi.  C'l^np 
■      ndeiedSNAREsf^.iOinEccl.TjeiEVX   From 


Ihe  : 


(V*.).  and  !rns3,  rendered 

til  of  Ihe  whole  verse  is  unsa 

«'Hiar«'(..;t..x4)- 

»,i«,ax-,l.appliedin«i. 

Jition  aboni  Ihe  lop  of  a  pi 

e(i  of  checker  work,'  cp  J 

lAh't  wt/Ksn^ty^tKir).      Th 

■s.i»ii{w^y. 


;•■&,.«.,..,.. 


«  fi.WH)^  and '('iiV-Y-i^,   Mt.'l3«'.*'lor  ail 
ISM,  I3.    Seeal»towi..«c,|a. 


HETAIM(D*ffO]J.  rCh.4  = 
'  -OJ-nas.  '10  iwisl.'    Del., 


RV.     SeeGEDERAH,  a 


E  nVilD  ('abyst')i  p.   iti  can 


.,L,ooglc 


HETHANEBL 
HETHANEEL,  RV  Hathuiel  {hmni ;  cp  IT^lfiyj. 
and  see  Names.  S  »7  ;   NftBANAHA  [BKAL] ;  only  in 
P  and  in  posl-exilic  lileraiun:,   possibly,   like  Ammiel, 
etc..  based  on  an  early  tribal  name;  cp  m-K,  Klhan, 
hfln:  Jathiiiel,  and  jiji',  Jithnaji :  S  niay  be  an  atfor- 
malive;  so.  loo,  Nethaniah  Ig.v.]  niay  =  EibSni,  as 
Pelaliah  =  Pet£thi  or  Peliihi  [Che.]). 
I.  b.  Ziur,  apHnce  of  IhucIuc  (Nu.  1  e  I ;  T  ib  lOi;  [PD^ 
1.  BrotherofI>«vidandf«iTthwnorJ«H(iCh.£i4X    See 
David,  1  i,  ™l.  unci  n.  j. 
3.  A  print  of  IlM  liiH  of  David  (i  Ch.  Ifiu)- 
4-  Fmhcr  of  Shnnaiiih.  a  Levin  scrilx  (i  Ch.  Ms). 
J.  b.Obcd.skiin(iCh.Se4,H«i«v*|Bl). 

6.  One  of  Jcboihaphsl't  commisiontn  for  [etching  the  Law 
(aCh.177).  He  i>  oKntioncd  villi  Ben-hail  and  Micaiah, 
bolh  nimei  Indicalive  of  jerahmeeliu  affinities  (Che.) 

7.  A  'chief  of  the  Lcidlei,'  temp.  Ic»i«h  (iCh.Sia);  in 
I  Eiil.  14.  1  'captain  over  ihoiiunds.'  NathaNAEU 

S.  A  priot  of  Iht  b'na  Paihhur  in  lis)  of  Ihoie  with  (bteign 
wives  (lee  Eiba  l,  Ijend).  Eiraian=i  E>cl.  »ii,  Natkahael 
(M*<<n>iAix  [BIX 


»El)iAiI.,i63.|iiXNeh.l!ii 

vccHiui  at  dedication  of  wall  [m 
n.  Btt'A,  ua#ar<i.ri  [He.  at.  inf. J). 

indin,'3Ty,N4e*Nl*c[BAL]. 


1.  An  Aiiaphite  nuiician,  1  Ch.SSi  (n«>Aw  [B] 

3.  A  LeviK  priest  sent  by  Jehoshaphal  to  teach  in  lb 
Bf  JuJah  (cp  Netmanhel,  jj,  a  Ch.  178(,w»fa™,(BD. 


4:T£eii 


(cp  CJethankel.  ;  ,  =  C 
WherofjBHum  &.!..), 


HETHIHIK  (D'l'ni :  01  tMLOiNAIOi  [At^'L],  in 
iEsd.oi  iepoiOYAOl(BAL];  cpD'Mnj.Nu.  S-sRVw^ 
NeUnmiin).  The  members  of  the  clerical  order  who 
returned  from  the  exile,  according  10  the  lists  in  Eira- 
Nehemiah,  belonged  lo  five  categories — priests.  Levites. 
singers,      porters,     aiid     N«hinim     (temple- servants). 

Eira2s;  =  Neh.  757the  'children  of  Solomon's  servants' 
are  distinguished  from  Ihe  NEihinim  and  are  separately 
enumerated  according  lo  their  '  families';  but  elsewhere 
they  are  included  under  the  designation  Neihinlm  {e.g.. 
in  the  snbscription  [E»a27o.  #a»«i^  (B),  raeweift  (A)] 

between  Neh.llj  IB^h*  om.)and  11  „  itS<'tl**r,Tn.). 
the  feet  being  that  ibe  '  children  of  Solomon's  servants ' 
belong  to  the  class  of  inferior  temple- servanls  called 
Nelhinim  in  any  case,  but  ate  only  someiimes  singled 
out  as  a  separate  group  vrilhin  it. 

These  Nelhinim  constituted  a  regularly  organised 
class  of  temple- servanls — organised,  that  is  to  say.  in 

1.  Orjml«-  "•  '"'"'"''  i".  'i'"  ""  ■f'l'  =^,'«' 
'"  were  organised  in  those  days,  in  the  form 

"'"-         of'families-underfamilyheads."    Their 

family  registers  are  kept  wilh  the  same  care  as  those  of 
IS  of  the  temple  (EiraS™.  rae[i\ii>aii 


[BA; 


r  subdivi 


eel).     The  list 
-  [A]} 


"  [B],  . 


s  of  Solomon. '  The  second 
reL'ension  of  this  list  in  Neh.7i6ff.  (i.aff[*]i.t,(.  [BA]; 
v.6anetiya'iiitlH'],ra0fi{<"ilpoiimr\»it)niyti^[B<>]. 
raBinrei^  [{(].  yaSayttn  [A])  makes  out  only  3a  families. 
Unfortunately  we  are  not  informed  whetlier  (he  aao 
Nelhinim  who  relumed  wilh  Ezra  are  included  in  these 
figures  or  whether  there  were  oiher  subdivisions  besides 
those  named  in  the  list.  In  Nch.  11  it  it  is  stated  that 
the  entire  body  was  under  two  chiefs  named  Ziha  and 
Gishpa.  The  first  of  these  two  names  is  given  in  the 
Ezra  list  {2*})  as  that  of  the  head  of  the  first  of  the 
subdivisions  enumerated;  whether  GiSHPA  (?.«,)  is  lo 
be  identified  with  Hasupha  the  head  of  the  second  sub- 
division is  very  doubtful. 

That  the  Nelhinim  were  really  regarded  as  forming 

pari  of  the  privileged  persoantl  attached  to  the  lemple- 
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worship  is  shown  not  only  by  the  manner  in  which  the^ 

classes,  bui  also  by  the  fact  that  ihey  shared  with  the 
priests  and  Levites  immunily  from  laialion  (EiraT34). 
On  the  other  hand,  neither  the  heads  of  the  Nelhinim 
nor  those  of  ihe  singers  and  doorkeepers  figure  as 
signatories  lo  ihe  covenant,  though  they  joined  in  the 
oath  that  was  taken  (Neh.  lOjo). 

In  Jerusalem,  0[*el — i.t.,  the  southern  and  easlem 
slope  of  Ihe  lemple  hill — is  assigned  10  the  Nelhinim  as 
their  habilalion  (Neh.  336,  taStira/i  [B].  ra#[(]ir((]ifi 
[KA];  Ui.)-  More  precisely,  they  inhabit  that  part 
of  Ophel  which  extends  to  ihe  Watergate  in  the  E. 
and  to  the  lower  projecting  from  ihe  royal  palace 
(Neh. 3i6;  see  Jerusalem.  §14).  A  'house  of  the 
Nelhinim^  is  mentioned  in  Neh.  Sji  {^areBtifi  [B], 
Pvearaeiu  [«*■*<<-].  rov  /9>r«aivh  [tt''].  ^7)»arraAn/i 
[A]),  ferther  to  the  N.,  near  the  cily  wall  10  the  E.  of 
the  lemple  (a  lilile  lo  the  S.  of  the  Sheep  Gate)  ;  by 
this  only  some  sort  of  oflUcial  or  service  house  con  be 
meant.  A  diflerent  representation  is  made  in  Eira27a 
(-Neh.  773=1  Esd.5:  cp  i  Ch.Si.  oi  StSa/iiyot  [JiA]) 
where  only  a  portion  of  the  Nelhinim.  as  also  of  the 
priests  and  Levii 
being  disiribuled  throughout  the  '  < 


Levitii 

thai,  like  the  priests  « 

duty  all  the  year  round,  but  rendered  their  services  at 

Ihe  lemple  in  regular  rotation.      As  to  thai,  however, 

we  have  no  (urlher  details. 

The  Nelhinim  who  returned  from  the  Eiile  regarded 
themselves  (and  were  generally  regarded )  as  desceitdanu 
a.  OrlcliL  "^  '''*  '""P'"  slaves  who  had  in  ancient 
^^^  limes  been  given  '  by  David  and  his  princes' 
for  the  service  of  ihe  Levites  (Eira8»):  a  small  pro- 
portion of  ihem.  as  already  indicaled,  were  thought  lo 
be  descended  from  slaves  given  by  Solomon  (Ezra2ss)- 
[For  an  attempt  lo  solve  the  problem  of  the  origin  of 
the  Nelhinim  and  ihe  '  children  of  Solomon's  servants,* 
from  a.  new  point  of  view,  see  Solomon's  Servants. 
Children  of.  and  cp  ilmir.  /.  0/  Thiol.,  July  1901.] 
As  to  ihli.  nothing  is  reported  in  Ihe  historical  books; 
bat  il  is  to  be  taken  for  granted  thai  from  very  early 
times  there  must  have  been  an  inferior  grade  of 
servants  al  all  the  grealer  ssncluaries,  and  above  all  at 
Ihe  temple  in  Jerusalem.  These  were,  of  course,  not 
free  labourers  working  for  hire-^a  class  of  person 
unknown  10  Hebrew  antiquity— but  slaves  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  the  properly  of  the  sanctuary.  Even 
the  child  Samuel  was  given  lo  the  sanctuary  by  hii 
mother  (t  S-liB^).  It  is  manifest,  however,  thai  this 
form  of  hitrodnlia  was  not  common  among  the  Hebrews. 
The  O'i'  offers  us  no  other  concrete  example  of  il,  and 
■he  lairr  accounts  make  even  Samuel  to  be  something 
quile  different. ^a  Natirite,  10  wii.  On  the  other  hand. 
another  form  of  kierodiiHa  was  common  enough  ;  foreign 


apnv 


s  taken 


™ple. 


In  JE 

(Josh.  9i])  we  ate  told  even  of  Joshua  thai  he  hnnded 
over  the  Gibeonites  lo  the  sanctuary  as  heuers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water.  Whalei-er  the  actual  facts  may 
have  been  in  this  particular  instance,  we  may  be  sure 
that  incidents  of  the  kind  were  frequent,  nol  merely 
under  David  and  Solomon,  from  the  moment  that 
there  was  a  great  royal  sanctuary  in  Jerusalem.  In 
all  such  instances  these  temple-slaves  were  invariably 
of  heathen  nationality,  not  Israelites.  The  older  age 
found  nothing  to  object  lo  in  this ;  aitd.  later,  such  a 
writer  as  Elzekiel,  by  his  rebuke  of  the  practice,  bears 
witness  10  the  {a.c\.  that  even  in  his  day  foreigneis 
rendered  service  of  this  kind  nl  the  sanctuary  witboiit 
challenge.  He  brings  it  against  the  Israelites  as  a 
particularly  shocking  charge  Ihat  they  did  nol  themselves 
lake  in  hand  the  care  of  the  sanctuary  but  delegated  the 
duty  10  others,  ■  foreigners  uncircumcised  in  bearl  and 
body,'    whereby  Yahwis   sanctuary 
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was  profaned  (447  [^  Che's  reconsideration  of  (he 
passage  in  Amtr.  /.  a/  ThtoL,  July  1901]).  The 
precept  of  the  law  (Nil  SliBaa)  according  to  which  a 
definite  proportion  of  the  captives  taken  in  war  is  [0  be 
given  to  the  priest  as  Yahwi's  heave-offering  is  perhaps 
also  to  be  ooDLected  with  this  ancient  usage,  although 
it  is  equally  possible  thAt  [he  law  may  have  had  refer- 
ence only  to  the  priests'  and  Levites'  private  property 
in  slaves. 

In  post-exilic  times  the  practice  which  liad  given 
offence  lo  Eiekiel  was,  as  was  to  be  enpecled,  abolished ; 
plainly,  however,  not  in  such  a  sense  as  to  banish  those 
foreigners  altogether  from  the  temple,  hut  only  in  the 
sense  that  they  were  admitted  into  the  fellowship  of 
Judaism  by  receiving  the  rite  of  circumcision.  At  all 
events,  the  names  of  [he  subdivisions  preser'.'ed  10  us 
in  the  lists  in  many  cases  betray  quite  unmistakably 
tiieir  non-lsraelile  origin  —  such,  for  eiample,  as  the 
Meuniu  and  Nephisim  (?;.».;  ECTa2;a).  Thai  the 
Nethinim  enumerated  in  Eira  and  Nehemiah  were 
reckoned  as  membert  of  the  community  is  a  necessary 
inference  from  the  fact  that  they  came  up  with  the 
others  to  Jerusalem  at  a!L  Perhaps  it  comes  to  this, 
that  reception  into  the  community,  which  also  carried 
with  it  promotion  to  the  position  of  free  temple-servants 
(see  below,  %  3),  was  the  reward  for  the  return.  In 
Neh.I0i9  (™Si«w  [BA],  fBtfn«(.[Klt  the  Nethinim 
are  expressly  reckoned  as  belonging  to  tlie  community 
and  held  bound  to  observance  of  the  precepts  of  Yahwi. 
Indeed,  at  a  period  when  circumcision  was  required  by 
the  law  even  in  the  case  of  private  slaves  (see  Slavery) 
such  a  demand  in  Hie  case  of  temple-slaves  became  a 
matter  of  course. 

Their  social  position  was.  as  already  indKated,  at  the 
same  time  necessaiily  raised.  They  no  longer  appear 
•  Chaiwa  In   "^  sla^^  '"  the  strict  meaning  of  that 

*'^P«^"*^  wealth  of  Israel.  It  is  of  their  own 
free  choice  that  they  accompany  the  others  lo  Palestine 
(EiraSij^,*,  ■7T(>aea«ifi[BA],B.»i-aett»n;.[BA]}. 
As  free  men  they  pledge  themselves  to  keep  the  pre- 
cepts of  Yahwi  (Neh.  IO99).  Such  accession  on  their 
part  lo  the  community  was  not.  indeed,  in  every  case 
wholly  spontaneous.  In  many  instances  special  per- 
suasion was  required  lo  induce  them  to  accompany  Ezra 
(B;ira8i7^).  Nevertheless,  their  number  is  very  con- 
siderable ;  in  the  first  list,  in  addition  to  74  Levites.  138 
singers,  and  139  doorkeepers,  we  have  39a  Nethinim 
and  '  servants  of  Solomon.'  and  with  Eira  there  came 
only  38  Levites  but  930  temple  servants  (EiraSiS^). 
'The  distinction  of  rank  between  the  Levites  and    ' 


Inferi 


™ples. 


!and 


on.  On  the  one  hand,  even  1 
the  Levites  figure  merely  as  a  special  kind  of  Nethinim. 
a  gift  made  by  the  people  to  God  and  by  God  in  turn 
handed  on  to  the  priests  for  their  service :  and  their 
aclua]  position  is  not  in  fact  different  from  that  of 
temple  servants  (cp  I  Ch.23iB);  all  the  characteristic 
functions  of  worship  are  assigned  to  the  priesthood  (see 
Levites).  On  the  other  h.ind.  we  find  singers  and 
doorkeepers,  who  in  the  times  of  E^ra  and  Nehemiah 
were  still  sharply  distinguished  from  the  Levites  (cp 
E^.iSto^,  734.  and  often),  soon  gaining  admission  to 
the  ranks  of  the  Levites  (i  Ch.  I616  26i#,  and  else- 
where).  It  is,  therefore,  not  Impossible  that  in  the  end 
the  Nethinim  too  became  Levites.  It  is  at  lensl  very 
noticeable  thai  the  Chronicler  (who  also  edited  Eira 
and  Nehemiah),  in  those  parts  of  his  work  where  he  is 
narrating  in  his  own  person  and  not  simply  reproducing 
his  sources,  mentions  the  Nethinim  only  once  (i  Ch.Si) 
— ^not  even  when  relating  the  assignment  of  the  Levites. 
(ingers,  and  porters  to  thwr  several  duties  in  the  sanc- 
tuary by  I>avid.  although  this  is  precisely  the  place  al 
which  some  allusion  to  their  having  been  given  by 
David  to  the  temple  might  have  been  expected.  In 
the  Greek  Ezra,  finally,  e?en  the  Levites  are  spoken  of 
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as  Itpiloi/Xw  {iEsd.li/.)  as  well  as  the  Nethinim 
(8»tB);  this  last  word,  moreover,  is  also  rendered 
NaSivoui  (S'-  in  G19  S;  49).  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
author  made  no  longs'  any  such  sharp  distinctions  as 
bad  formerly  been  drawn  between  the  two,  but  regarded 
the  Nethinim  as  a  mere  family  (subdivision)  of  the 
temple-servants  as  a  whole,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  LevileS 
(cp  Wellh.  Prol.  145). 
The  Miihna  (K^Miort,  I4'.  Kidd.  ti)  oddly  enducli  will 


irobably  on  the  vitw  that  the  Nethinim  were  of 
at-exil!c  a|te  is  proved  by  Neh.  10  99^.  where  the 


RETOPHAH  (njbj  :  N€Tw*A  [BK],  N€*WTi.  [A 

in  £in2  »l,  uer.  [A  So  Neh.  T  ab ;  om.  B|,  Hn^nlD),  whem 
NetophathlU  (-nftll;  unially  wmt^M.if.  a. 
■       "  ~  -  ■■     'v^lBJ..-       ■   * 

LI,  in  iCfa.'^u  #iJr< 

in  ID,  in  iCh.ll  30 

^Rt  IB  once],  nrrm^tn  [■  onccl.  in  I  Ch.nij  hth^ 
IBAL  in  Jer.40l  xwUn  [Ml:  in  Neh.llM  BH'A  om.).  In 
1  Esd.  S  IB  mttn  IBl,  mt..«u  [A). 

A  place  or  district  metitioned  with  Bethlehem,  Ana- 
thoth,  Belh-gilgat.  and  Gibeah  (combining  a&23i9 
Ezra2n  Neh.7i6  lEsd.GiS  [RV  Netophftl].  Neh. 
12 18),  the  '  villages'  of  which  were  inhabited  by  Levites 
after  the  Exile  (iCh.9i6  Neh.lSia).  Men  of  Neto- 
phah  rallied  round  Gedaliah  (Jer.  408  a  K.  SSaj).  Neto- 
phah  was  also  the  birthplace  of  David's  warriors 
Makarai  and  Heleb  (2  S.  23=8/  1  Ch.  11  yj  27 13  u). 
The  site  is  uncertain.  It  is  plausible  to  identity  Neio- 
phah  w-ith  Nephtoeh,  which  was  a  place  on  the  border 
of  Judah  and  Benjamin  (perhaps  Tappoah  1  see  NePH- 
TOAH).  This  appears  to  suit  the  mention  of  Analhoth 
and  Gibeah  as  if  not  very  far  from  Nelophah,  but  would 
require  us  lo  take  Bethlehem  in  Eira2ai.  etc.,  as  a 
Benjamite  town  of  that  name,  which  is  otherwise  un- 
known, unless,  periiaps,  it  represents  the  Beth-Jerahmeel 
which  may  have  been  the  name  of  the  centre  of  the 
clan  to  which  king  Saul  belonged  (see  Saul.  %  i); 
indeed,  the  •  Beth-gilgal'  of  Neh,  ISsg  (mentioned  there 
after  'the  Netophathile ')  may  also  have  come  out  of 
■Belh-jerahmeel.''  Conder,  however,  identifies  Neto- 
phah  with  Umm  Toba,  NE.  of  Bethlehem  (PEFMem. 
3ja).  BM  Nettif.  a  village  in  the  Wfldy  es-Sani.  nearly 
opposite  esh - Shuweikeh  (see  SoCOH).  has  also  been 
thought  to  preserve  the  name  Nelophah.  This  may 
very  possibly  be  the  Beth  Netophah  of  the  Mishna 
(Sktb.  9s ;  cp  Neub.  GH^.  laS),  but  is  surely  loo  far 
to  Ihe  W,  to  be  the  Nelophah  of  the  OT. 

SchaRr((;f/AtiB4)  reminds  uiof  the  lopuchy  of  Belhlep- 
ttrph»<T5»  Bt«*™nt*#-*  TOnopiMv,  Nieie:  Joj.  BJvt,%\, 
1 44s)  or  Betolelhephenen  or  BriDlethcnepcnf  n  (Flin.  v.  14  toK  a 
name  which  {with  SchUiier,  2ur  Tufagr.  ■>.  CiKk.  Pat.  .B93, 
a.  is( :  and  FuTrer)  he  ideniiAet  with  Ibc  Neiopliah  01  Bfih- 
r.-.L.u  J  .V,  ..,->.—  He  ulio  idenlilH  bulh  with  B«l 
the  objection  ju4  now  mentioned.  A 
i^eiophah  and  Nephtox^  wu  natural. 

1   EV  the   rendering  of  two   different 


nelophah  of  Ihe  Miili 


HBTTLES;  i 

I.  'mn.  hdrHl  (Job307  Prov.24j.  Zeph.29t')  is 
rendered  in  RV°w-  "wild  vetches.'  ft  has  i^piyara 
47P«i,  'wild  brushwood,'  in  Job;  but  in  Prov.  and 
Zcph.  they  seem  to  have  misread  it  as  connected  with 
Vin-  Vg.  has  ■  thorns'  (sfiino!  and  sen/es).  as  also 
Pesh.  in  Job.  Hdrul  would  appear  to  be  Ihe  same  as 
Aram.  IIIOm,  and  Ar.  ^ullar  is  probably  akin.  As 
ifiinit  is  used  to  render  XiSupm  in  Gtop.  186,  and  the 
Arab,  word  denotes  a  vetch,  it  is  now  generally  held 


'  Foih  '  Lthtm  ■  and  '  Cligil ' 


•lOf'Jer. 


n  for  pin  in  I 
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thai  idrel  means  some  luiurianlly  grooving  plant  of  Ihe 
Telcb  kind.      For  a  lisl  of  the  Paleslinian  species  see 
FFP  290/  :  see  also  Niildeke.  Mand.  Gram.  55.  and 
Scfatrally  in  ZATWlOii^ 
T_ .!._  .J 1_.  t..^>! X.  j,  jj  otijtcitd  ihM  (i)  in  Job 


Boll  m  mnil  be  m 
id  wiih  'ullpiii.'  « 


uch  would  imply  to 


I.  Hsp.*  timrnii  (Is.Siu  Hos.g6),  and  pL  D-ilnp 
ov.  Z43it,  where  EV  tins  'thorns'),  maybe  a  general 
rd  for  weeds  of  the  thistle  or  nettle  kind.  Banh 
lali.,  9  45)  compares  Arab.  iumdS, 


useless  material  or  rubbish.     If.  I 


bible 


r,  (he 


Trislram  {NHB  474)  thai  timm 

the    most  common    in    Palestine  being    U.  pilali/era, 

buildings.       Il   appears   from    Is.  34i3  (hat    the   plant 
meant  by  l^mmit  is  al  least  dislincl  from  ihoios. 


1.  a-p-^,  KHiim,  li.  3  IB  EVmc. ;  ux  Caul. 

a.  T3f,*.*I--,  iS.19i3H,RV««.;  ue  Ban,  |  3/ 

4.  n;;4r,  i'MbU,  In  I  K. Til  J«.S2«/  EV,  .nd  iCh.4ii 

RV(AV'>i«th>'),  ■uedorihcomimenuiian  on  the  opiub 
of  ibe  pillan  Jachin  AND  BoAcif.i'.l.    On  1  K.T11.  and  Ihc 

"rt.™/'^j^i"5.j?(fig'','i5.'  "        '""       '•""' 

5-  ly]  nirjn  13^,  mliMr  ma-Sitk  r/Ulk,  '>  giuc  <RV 
KmtiiiK)'Dr  nciwork,'  E>. 274384:  miki/ir  alone  Ex.Uit 
»>5  3oaBM«»J»jtif-^biit  ™(»^^  ^4^:,  «ndom.  inWiii 

cerum;'«e  Di..  adix..  aiid*^  Altav?!'?,'  ^/.IM.-  mirv"tle 
conn«tfd  wilh  maiWr  .  K.  8  ,5  <cp  Bku,  i  3>,  or,  niore  prob- 
.hly,  with  «.;*~rt--(Tpa3>,  for  wliich  >ee  NeKj).  Theinc.nw 
.Lui(w:  Altai.,  I  i.I  al«,  .wording  to  jo*.  (An,,  iii.  «e>,  had 
a  '  brutn  gntljnc '  {ivxi^  j^^rtia.) — n  detail  anmvnlioiKd  in 


El.  Ml. 

Hsw  SOON  (cnh ; 

The  appearance  of  the  ni 


jee  below,  g  I,   small  type). 

w  moon  signified  (see  Month) 
LLmUufWato.  '"-.'^  Hfb™™/"""  »  ^-ery  early 
A.  AiHUM  iww.  period  Ihe  beginnmg  of  a  new  division 
oT  time — a  new  month.  The  festal  observance  of  the 
day  oa  which  this  happened  is  also  a  very  ancient 
custom,  certainly  going  back  to  a  date  earlier  than  the 
in  Canaan,  this  festival  along  with  the  pass- 


meaning  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  wiih  agriculture 
fsee  Feasts.  §  a).  Lunar  feasts,  it  would  seem,  are 
common  to  the  whole  of  antiquity,  and  among  them  that 
of  the  new  moon  is  the  most  frequently  attested  (cp  the 
etidence  in  Dillmann,  Ex.-Lev.^  633),  The  high 
antiquity  of  the  new-moon  festival  in  particular  is  shown 
by  its  diffusion  throughout  the  Semitic  peoples. 

IjiCinle(t7n»>/dil.!ij/)'cannectedIbeHeb.  ^^n  'to  becin 
the  r«ial.ce]ebmtiDn '  with  Ihe  Ar.  klldt  '  new  moon,'  ■  deriva. 
tioK  whkh  would  ceiuinly  require  us  to  auunH  Ihe  new  mwin 

WeUlL  ^iiuM,  S*w  ff-^Tn^i.  does  nDt^iww  d'U^Kiiue"ihe 

llK-New'(Maonl,lwice<inlh(pluraDnUf  ««»{/«, 'your 
month-hejidi'  (Nu-lOioIHii:  nvfiiiM,  vnr-:  i^Umit,  Vg. 

Still  another 
quity  of  Ihe  feast 
(I  S.  206;  see  below). 

At  all  events,  the  New  Moon,  according  10  all  our 
sources,  figures  also  in  the  historical  period  as  a  very 
important  festival,  slill  ranking  above  the  Sabbath.  At 
Dew  moon  Saul  was  wont  to  gather  round  him  his  whole 
conn  for  a  common  saciificia!  meal  (i  S.2O4/).     Al  a 

(BL,  GL>    ODifaefenaafnauiiKeUs.  UOtrt.  in/.,  At/. 
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new  moon  the  clans  also  were  accustomed  to  bold  their 
yearly  bunily  sacrifices  ;  so.  for  example,  the  Betblebem- 
ite  elan  to  which  David  belonged  (i  S.206).  The 
second  day  of  the  new  moon  seems  also  to  have  been 
solemnly  observed  {i  S.2O37  34).  The  story  related  in 
I  S.  20  shows  us  clearly  what  importance  was  attached 

himself  from  court  on  this  occasion  without  adequate 
reason.  Further,  we  see  Ihat  in  the  life  of  the  people 
the  new  moon  in  one  respect  stood  on  the  same  plane 
with  the  Sabbath  ;  on  both  days  it  was  the  practice  lo 
suspend  work-day  labour,  and  thus  time  was  made 
available  for  other  things,  such  as  a  visit  to  a  prophet, 
for  which  servants  were  not  available  on  other  days  (ep 
9  K.  4  3j).  In  the  earlier  of  the  literary  prophets  we 
still  find  the  new  moon  not  only  placed  on  a  level  with 
the  Sabbath  as  regards  rest  from  labour  and  business, 
but  also  ranked  with  the  three  pilgrimage  feasts  in 
general  as  a  religious  festival ;  as  port  of  the  heavy 
punishment  of  Israel  il  is  said  Ihat  in  eiile  Ihe  new- 
moon  celebration  also  will  come  to  an  end  along  with 
the  other  feasts  (Hos.2i]  Is.  1 13]. 

The  great  actual  importance  of  the  new-moon  festival 
for  the  religious  and  secular  life  of  the  ancient  Israelite 


S.  Ignored  In 


being  tl 


abundantly  evident,  it 
euUerlftWI.  '™"'"=""'  ".e  more  surprising  that 
wuw  wwa.  ,^p  ^^  ^^^  j^  nowhere  mentioned 
either  in  the  Book  ol  the  Covenant  or  in  the  Deutero- 
nomic  law.  Dillmann 's explanation  (Ex.-Lev.'^'  ^3$)** 
that  both  those  bodies  of  laws  ore  incomplete,  and 
above  all  thai  'in  the  new-moon  festival  a  widespread 
pre-Mosaic  custom  persisted  with  great  tenacity,  the 
r^ulalioD  of  which  by  positive  law  was  not  held  to  be 
necessary.'  This  cannot,  however,  be  regarded  as  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  Ihe  dilhculty,  for  similar  ancient 
customs,  deeply  rooted  in  popular  usage,  are  frequently 
enough  dealt  with  in  the  law.  In  fact,  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant  is  nothing  else  than  a  codification  of  customs 
established  in  actual  practice  and  of  prevailing  usages, 
religious,  legal,  and  other.  We  shall  be  nearer  the 
truth  if  we  regard  as  applicable  also  lo  the  earlier  codes 
what  Dillmann  says  (loc.  cil.  |  with  reference  to  the  depre- 
ciation of  Ihe  new-moon  festival  in  P— namely,  that  the 
increasing  importance  of  the  Sal)bath  and  Ihe  preponder- 
ance it  ultimately  obtained,  forced  the  new-moon  festival 
into  the  background.  As  soon  as  the  Sabbath  came 
to  be  observed  as  an  independent  festival  every  seventh 
day  without  reference  to  Ihe  new  moon,  its  celebration 
collided  with  that  of  the  new  moon,  which  fell  to  behekl 
every  agth  01  30th  day  (see  Month).  Yet  even  this 
reason  is  not  quite  sufficient  by  itself,  and  wc  are  com- 
pelled to  bll  in  with  the  conjecture  of  Wellhausen 
(Pni/.l')  iiB)  that  the  ignoring  of  Ihe  new  moon  in  the 
law  is  deliberate  and  intentional,  being  loo  conspicuous 
to  be  due  merely  10  chance.  To  understand  the  motive 
of  this  silence  it  has  only  to  be  remembered  that  it  was 
precisely  wilh  the  lunar  festivals — and  more  particularly 
with  ihat  of  the  new  moon,  which  dated  from  the  very 
remotest  antiquity— that,  among  the  Israelites  as  among 
the  Canaaniles  and  kindred  peoples,  all  sorts  of  super- 
stitions could  most  readily  be  connected.  Reference 
has  already  been  made  to  Ihe  connection  between  this 
festival  and  the  clan- worships,  which  in  fact  strictly 
speaking  were  in  competition  with  Yahwft-woiship. 

li  in  this  ignoring  of  the  new  moon  and  its  celetoatioa 
Ihe  intention  of  Ihe  legislation  actually  was  to  depreciate 
_  -__  _.  il,  or  perhaps  even  to  abolish  it,  the 

ance  in  ihe  religious  and  secular  life  of  Ihe  Israelites 
until  long  after  the  exile.  If  we  find  Ihe  later  prophets 
so  often  dating  their  utterances  precisely  by  reference  lo 
the  new  moon  (Eick.26i  29.j  31  >  33i  Hag.li).  the 
fact  is  indirect  but  conclusive  evidence  of  the  popular 
observance  of  the  day.  The  prophets  assume  Ihe  con- 
tinuance of  new-moon  observance  even  in  Ihe  Messianic 
340a 
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time(Eiek.46i/:,  Is.B6i3).  For  how  long  a  time  im- 
portance continued  to  be  attached  lo  it  is  shown  by  such 
passages  as  Judith  S6  Col.  '2i6. 

The  legislation  (i)  of  Ezekiel  snd  (a)  of  P  at  last 
lakes  up  this  festival,  (i)  According  to  the  sacrilicial 
ritual  of  Ihe  day  in  Eiekiel  {ietff.).  il  would  even  seem 
as  if  the  prophet  ranked  ihe  new  moon  above  the 
Sabbath.  The  offering  he  enjoins  consists  of  a  young 
bullock,  ^x  lambs,  and  a  ram  :  the  accompanying  meaU 

ram,  and  for  Ihe  lambs  '  according  to  his  ability,'  and 
moreover  a  hin  of  oil  for  every  ephah.  This  is  tnore 
than  the  Sabbath  offering  by  one  bullock  and  the  cor- 
respondinR  meal-offering,  (a)  In  like  manner  P  (Nu. 
2S  it-isl  enjoins  (or  the  new  moon  a  larger  offering  than 
for  the  Sabbath  ;  namely,  two  young  bullocks,  a  ram, 
seven  yearling  lambs  with  corresponding 


-offering 


n-offeri 


and 


sring  besides. 
These  offerings  are  the  aime  as  those  prescribed  for  the 
seven  days  of  the  Passover  feast  and  of  the  feast  of 
weeks.  When  the  offering  is  made  the  silver  truinpels 
(TRi^MPKT-BLOVyriNG)  are  10  be  blown  on  new  moon  as 
on  the  other  high  feast-days  (Nu.  lOioj. 

With  this  we  must  compare  the  notices  of  the  same 
offering  to  be  found  in  the  Chronicler  (I  Ch.233i  a  Ch. 
2j8i3  Slji  EiraSi  Neh.1034)-  On  the  other  side,  it 
has  lo  be  conceded  that  in  one  point  the  new  nioon 
comes  short  of  the  Sabbath  and  the  great  feasts  ;  it  is 
not  marked  by  a  great  festal  gathering  (pnj;  inpc)  and 
abstention  from  labour.  But  ought  we  not  to  regard 
this  ai  indicating  an  essential  lowering  of  the  new-moon 
festival  ?  A  festival  of  this  kind  is  diHerentialed  by 
purely  practical  considerations.  By  the  method  of 
determining  the  time  of  new  moon  (see  below,  |  4)  it 
is  often  impossible  to  tell  at  Ihe  beginning  of  Ihe  very 
day  wbelher  it  is  the  festival  day  or  not.  and  so  10 
Banclify  il  wholly  by  resl  from  labour.  The  appropriate 
oflering.  on  the  other  hand,  could  at  all  times  be  held  in 
readiness  for  the  declaration  of  new  moon.  By  thus 
taking  up  Ihe  new.moon  festival  and  giving  it  a  place 
among  the  other  feasts  the  law  may  here,  as  in  so  many 

already  established  custom  that  refused  lo  be  repressed. 
We  shall  probably,  however,  find  a  better  conjectural 
explanation  of  the  difference  between  the  altitude  of  the 
old  law  and  thai  of  the  new  lo  this  feasi  in  Ihe  considera- 
tion thai  Ihe  new  moon  now  possessed  for  Ihe  regula- 
tion of  the  worship  a  greater  importance  than  formerly  ; 
when  alt  the  oiher  festivals  had  come  10  be  definitely 
aliached  to  fixed  days  of  the  monlli  and  so  to  be  regu- 
latetl  by  new  moons,  the  observance  of  this  becomes 
of  fundamental  importance  for  all  the  rest  of  the  cultus. 
We  do  noi  know  bow  Ihe  day  of  new  moon  was 
determined  in  primitive  times.  Ai  the  length  of  the 
.  Tj«t«tl«  '""*■'  month  varies  from  iwenty-nine  10 
_*  .^..rfi..  '^'"-y  ''*)'»  (*™  Month),  we  must  sup- 
Of  pmtiO*  po3e  ,hat.  in  the  earliest  days  as  well  lu. 
in  those  of  later  Judaism,  Ihe  punctual  celebration  of 
the  day  depended  on  direct  observation  of  the  moon 
itself.  In  later  Jtidaism  great  care  was  expended  in 
ascertaining  with  precision  the  first  visibility  of  Ihe  new 
moonlep.l/.  ff JJ4 Aa-SAin.i,  1$^.  a).  Thcsynedrium 
assembled  in  the  early  morning  of  the  thirtielh  day  of 
jnth  and  continued  silting,  if  necessary,  till  the 


of  c 


Whoe 


s,  the  1 


1 '  let  it  b< 


IS  prono 


and  Ihe  day  was  forthwith  observed  as  nc«'- 
By  fire-signals  from  Ihe  Mount  of  Olives,  and  afterwards 
by  couriers,  the  tidings  were  sent  all  over  the  country. 
If,  however,  direct  observation  of  the  moon  was  rendered 
impossible  by  cloudy  weather,  this  thirtielh  day  was 
forthwith  reckoned  as  the  last  of  the  old  month,  and  the 
new-moon  oliservances  were  held  on  the  following  day. 
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It  was  not  till  some  two  centuries  after  the  destruction 
of  the  temple  thai  Ihe  Jews  began  to  reckon  the  nevr 
moon  by  astronomy.  The  Kar&ites,  however,  conlinued 
to  follow  Ihe  old  method. 

For  the  literature  of  Ihe  subject  see  FEASTS.  |  15. 

NEW  TEAS  (HJ^n  ira'l,  on  wbich  see  b^w,  n.  a). 

On  the  civil  and  ecctesiaslical  year  and  the  dales  on 

1   Ma  lurlv  *''i'*  '''^  "^e  held  lo  begin  at  various 

1.™  periods  in  the  history  of  Israel,  see  Yea«. 

'"'■  SS  6  ^       The  present  article  vi-ill  deal 

with  the  New  Year  only  as  an  ecclesiastical  festivaL 


exile  Ihat  there  came  in  the  custom  of  placing  its  com- 
mencement in  spring.  The  ecclesiastical  festival  is 
even  after  thai  siill  held  in  Ihe  autumn.  The  practice 
of  celebrating  Ihe  beginning  of  the  year  wilh  special 
offerings  and  the  like  may  have  been  ancient :  it  is, 
however,  a  striking  fact  that  no  mention  of  any  such 
celebration  is  found  (in  the  writings  Ihat  have  come 
down  to  us)  till  Eiekiel  and  Leviticus  (269).>  The 
passage  from  Leviticus  shows  thai  once,  al  some  lime 
or  other,  probably  dtiring  Ihe  exile,  the  beginning  of 
the  year  was  ecclesiastically  observed  on  Ihe  tenth  day 
of  Ihe  seventh  monib,  for  the  tenth  is.  according  to 
the  law  just  cited.  Ihe  first  day  of  Ihe  year  of  Jubilee. 
The  blowing  of  trumpets  which  is  enjoined  is  charac- 
teristic also  of  the  later  festival  of  Ihe  New  Year  (see 
below.  S  2). 

The  same  day.  Ihe  tenth  of  the  seventh  month,  is  also 
to  be  understood  in  Eiek.  40i,  although  there  the  month 
is  not  specified.^  The  day  is  designated  as  nitfn  (fm, 
which  cannot  mean  anything  but  '  New  Year's  day.' 
It  is  ceriainly  also  not  accidental  Ihat  Eiekiel  has  his 
vision  of  the  new  Jerusalem  and  the  new  temple  on  a 
New  Year's  day.  This  New  Year's  day  in  Eiekiel  is 
preceded  by  an  atonement  solemnity  and  expiatorr 
offerings  on  the  firsi  day  of  the  seventh  monlh  (in  other 
words,  at  Ihe  seventh  New  Moon),  exactly  as  on  ibe 
first  day  of  Ihe  first  month  (Eiek.  ISk;'  cp  Ati>NE- 
MENT,  Day  Of). 

In  Ihe  further  developmenl  of  the  posl-eiilic  worship, 
the  two  seventh-month  festivals  of  Eiekiel  by  and  by 
simply  exchanged  places.  I'he  tenth  day  b«ame  the 
great  day  of  Atonement,  the  first  day  the  festival  of  the 
New  Year.  How  it  was  that  this  so  fell  oul  we  do  not 
precisely  know.  Perhaps  Ihe  change  is  connected  with 
the  fact  Ihat  il  was  on  Ihe  first  of  the  seventh  month 
lumed  exiles  for  Ihe  first  time  resumed  the 


regular  religi 
pended.     It 


ti  had  1: 


thai  a  day  of  such 

momentous  imporinnce  was  commemorated  )'enrly.  A 
day  of  penitence  had  little  appropriateness  to  so  joyfid 
an  anniversary,   and  doubtless,  on  the  other  hand,  a 

'  Vers*  9*  i»,  according  10  Wellh.{/a*»jW./</.  7"*ro/.  SI  ^jjl 
«  ]at«  inierpolation,  beoiuM  the  blowing  of  tiumpeti  Kemcd 
incompiuible  with  the  characicr  of  a  day  of  alanciiKnt.  The 
addition  comes  from  Ihe  lime  when  Ihe  great  lesti^-al  of  tb* 
aionemenl  was  held  on  Ihe  tenlh  day  of  the  Hvemh  monlh. 

*  A  diflorenl  view  it  uken  by,  tj:,  Sleefried  in  KiBIBch'i 
tjvislation.  which  here  qndcrstandft  Ihe  tcnih  of  the  lirat  rncmth. 
On  ihiiview,  however,  il  ii  not  easy  id  n«  how  this  day  could 
be  designated  ai  New  Year's  day.  If  Ihe  year  began  wilh  the 
firM  day  of  the  first  month,  Ihe  tenth  day  of  Ihe  same  month 
could  not  very  well  be  observed  a*  the  ccclciiaslkal  New  Veai. 
ir  New  Year  mut  aciually  observed  on  the  tenth  day  ofa  month, 
Ihii  will  beloken  Ihal  the  civil  and  tcclesiaslical  New  Year  fell 
quite  apart,  and  in  thai  <:a.se  all  that  we  know  CDirpeit  us  lofind 
here  the  eccloia^Iical  New  Year  in  Ihe  ie>enth  month,  in 
faaiveu.  The  civil  New  Year  brgan  on  Ihe  firsi  day  of  the  lirH 
■n  tiA-^  1^  '  in  the  begmning 


year,;  a.  in  Ka 

g'^'lhe'p'hrit'' 

"simTk^rr,^ 

t,^\  Li  hardly  pos»ble.    Whai  is  of  im- 
laae  of  ihe  plophet  is  precise  dating :  tbi* 
In  the  ,.Zfmh  y^n  .he  beg'Unin, 
n  Ibe  lenlb  day  of  the  month.'  injHead  J 
weiity-fifth  year  on  Ihe  lenlh  day  of  the 
gely.    CpSmend  and  Bertholei, -.*/«. 

The  MT  Is  hrre 

conup. ;  read  with  •  inr^  inija  •^•sfl  J 
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NEZIAH 

day  oT  such  associations  as  these  was  mniked  out.  ai 
no  other  could  be,  as  an  appropriale  beginning  for  the 
ecclesiastical  year.  Tbat  somehow  or  olher  it  came  at 
a  compaiatively  early  dale  to  be  thus  observed  may  be 
inferred  also  from  Neh.  81^ ;  that  it  was  exactly  on 
this  day  that  in  444  A.  D.  the  first  solemn  reading  of  the 
new  law  took  pUce,  hardly  seems  to  be  a  mere  coin- 
However  that  may  be,  at  any  rale  the  law  of  P  sets 
apart  the  day  in  question — the  first  of  the  sei-enih  month 
3  In  P  — "  ^  joyful  festival.  It  prescribes,  in  the 
first  plare.  that  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  new 
moon  offerings  and  the  daily  burnt  offering  there  be 
presented,  a  young  bullock,  a  ram.  and  seven  yearling 
lambs  without  blemish,  along  with  the  appropriale  meal 
offering ;  also  a  he-goat  as  sin  offering.  Kurlher,  the 
day  is  10  be  sanctified  by  Sabbalh  rest  and  by  a  great 
ti3lalassemblyatlhesiuicIuaiy(NiL29i-6Lev.  26i3-J5). 
The  day  receives  3  quite  peculiar  distinction  from  the 
fact  that  on  it  the  trumpets  are  to  be  blown  |  Lev.  2324}. 
From  this  it  derives  its  special  designation  as  yen 
fri'di  (Su.29.;  cp  Thumpet-bij3WINg).  By  this, 
therefore,  must  be  meant  something  different  from  the 
blowing  of  the  silver  trumpets  that  marked  every  new 
mocBi  (see  New  Moon,  g  3)  and  all  the  great  feasts 
(Nu.lOio);  doubtless,  to  judge  by  the  analogy  of  the 
trumpet-blowing  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  of  jubilee, 
mentioned  above  {g  i).  what  is  meant  is  a  blowing  on 
the  SOphdr  {-^j  as  distinguished  from  blowing  on  the 
^IiMrdA  (.-mln).     Cp  Music.  §  5. 

In  the  law  the  first  day  is  never  designated  '  New 
Year.'  We  know,  however,  that  it  was  ob5er%'ed  as 
such  amongst  the  Jews,  at  any  rate  from  the  Seleucidan 
era.  and  Jewish  tradition  has  always  regarded  it  in  this 
light.  Dillmannl^&.^ll',  iSSi.  p.  9i9)hasdisputedthis 
interpretation  of  it.  painting  out   that  the  economical 


begun 


It  the  calendar  year  could  have 


autumn  New  Year  did  not 

If.  however,  as  has  been 

and  the  ecclesiastical  New 


NEZUB  (n<X3.  '  excellent.'  g  67),  a  family  of  Ne- 
lhimiiiinthcgrul'p«t-<>ilic  li«  (kc  F.iin  ii.,  I;).  Eira^M 
<«m>«|Bl, ««..  (Al. »«.« |LI)=  Nth.  7  s'<«'"(Il«I.  «■»«« 
|A),  w.  (LI>=iKsd.a3.  (Hn'  IBl,  iw.*  lA),  w.n  IM; 
AVNA5.TH.  RV  Nasi). 

NEZIB  (3'Vf .  probitbiy  '  sacred  pillar '  or  '  prefect,' 
see  Saul,  g  a,  on  i  S.  10  j),  situated,  according  to  josb. 
15,3.  in  the  lowland  of  Judah  <N€C[€]lB  [AI.].  NiCClB 
[B]).  The  Onomasiica  mention  a  place  Nesib,  K.isib, 
7  m.  from  Eleutheropolis,  on  the  way  to  Hebron  (051". 
U2iS;  2S3S).  and  the  ruins  of  Hi/  Aaiii  have  been 
found  on  the  E.  of  Bil  Jibrlit  (cp  Gu^r.  jud.  IIImj/: 
Buhl.  PaL  193),  near  Kh.  Ii^il^  (see  Kkilah).  In  the 
list  of  Thotmes  III.  we  find  a  place  Kerli-nasena,  and  in 
one  of  the  Amnma  tablets  (Wi.  363)  Na-si-ma,  probably 
meaning  the  same  place,  but  hardly  a  town  so  far  S.  as 
the  Neiib  of  Joshua.  In  the  Egyptian  list  the  name 
has  a.  determinative,  showing  that  the  word  means 
'  stake.'  yo.  then,  was  al  one  time  a  synonym  for 
.ncH  Asberah.> 

OTBttiZ  (inal  with  large  r  in  MT :  thn  eBAoiep 

[B].  THN  &BUkZEp  KM  THN  NAiBAC  [A].  THN  CB" 
A«I6Z€P  [1-1).  or  HibbM  (inaj.  Sankedrin.  63^; 
MSS,  according  to  D.  Kimhi).  apparently  an  Avvite 
deity  (see  Avva),  aK.17ji+.  The  Greek  forms  are 
■  WMM.  0L7.,  May  189*.  p.  uj/  Roberlwn  Smith  laliH 
</s?C^','"  °)_^  *"  "  "■  *"'"™=  ■  T 

340s 


hardly   r 


NIOODBMUS 

?  original  than  the  Hebrew.  0^'s  fOTm 
seems  remodelled  after  the  type  of  Elieier.  The  open- 
ing letter  N  (in  all  but  0*'s  second  form)  fell  out 
through  the  preceding  ».  The  second  a  in  «*  r^ire- 
sents  n.  The  Talmud  (Sank,  I.e. )  connects  Nibhan 
{final  n)  with  noi.  'to  bark,'  the  idol  being  supposed 
10  have  had  the  form  of  a  dog !  Norberg  {Onom.  99) 
has  referred  to  the  obscure  Mandsean  Nebai,  an  evil 
demon.  But  of  course  it  is  only  Assyriology  that  can 
help  us.  and  there  being  no  AssiTian  or  Babylonian 
divine  name  which  approaches  Nibhai  or  Nibh.in  (per- 
haps the  better  form),  we  must  make  a  closer  study 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  text.  Probably  Nibhai  is  a 
corrupt  reading  for  TAkTAK  (; .i>. ).  T.  K.  C 

NIBSHAM  (i;?33n ;  N*«A*r(rfN  IB],  weBcS  [A], 
NeBCAN  [L)}.  the  fourth  in  order  of  the  six  cities  ■  in 
the  wilderness '  of  Judah  (Josh,  15fri).  For  the  ordinary 
view  of  the  site,  see  Bgth-arabah^  but  note  the  caution 

lg</'..26s)l.i«l  W=ll. 

107;MrtcpDL.D  S«A',l4,«nd).    In 

Sed  by  tt-ZttwtirtI  ti^skA  and  n- 
'  not  unniiubleCMe  Baed.  Pal.  144). 
'       "'      '  hardly  perhaps 

by  puiiinc 

(ihc  pncedinE  namv)  may  pouibly  be  corniption*.  ihe  one  of 
K■BEEt^  Ihe  other  of  Halu^,(<H  ZiKLAc).    In  lenlily.  the 


,  end).    It  ii  probable  thai 
'Nibihan'<Kib>'      - 


NICABOB  (NlK&Nup)'  I-  Son  of  Patroclus.  a 
Syrian  general,  who  was  sent  by  LvsiAS,  together  with 
Ptolemy  and  Gorgias,  against  Judas  the  Maccabee.  B.C. 
166  ( I  Mace,  3  38.  cp  a  Mace.  8S).  He  w.ts  .tgain  sent 
in  the  reign  of  Demetrius  (b.C.  161).  and  under  the  pre- 
tence of  friendship  endeavoured  to  bring  about  the  fall 
of  Judas,  In  this  he  was  discovered  and  defeated  at 
CapharSALAHA  (i  Mace.  7>6-3>)-  He  met  with  his 
death  at  Ihe  battle  of  Adasa.  on  the  13th  of  Adar 
(March.  j6i  B.C.),  a  day  which  was  afterwards  kept  as 
'  Nicanor's  day'  (iMacc,74«  aMacc.IGjA,  and  cp 
Mfg.  Ta'Biiith,  g  30  ;  Joa.  Ant.  xli.  lOj]       -• 


3  Mac. 


s  froi 


particulars. 

Gorgias— is  Ihe  chief  general;  and  in  Ihe  second, 
no  mention  is  made  of  Ihe  battle  at  Capharsalania. 
Nic.inor's  friendship  with  Judas  was  free  froni  deceit, 
and  it  w-as  against  his  will  that  he  was  obliged  to 
resume  hostilities  with  him. 

PMudo-Hippolylm;  according  10  ihe  former  be  wiia  marlyred 


MICODEMUS  (NiKOiHMOC  [Ti.  WH])  occurs  ir 

e  NT  only  in  Jn.  3i  ^  750  1839-  The  name  ii 
metimes  said  to  have  been  'not  uncommon  amonf 
e  Jews'  ;  but  the  only  evidence  alleged  is  Josephus, 
»/.  xiv,  3i — Ihe  only  instance  recognised  in  Niese'i 
idex  to  Josephus.  TaSnilk  [Her.  Htbr.  ad  loc.' 
'rives  the  name  of  Nicodemon  b.  Gorion  from  a  slor] 

iwer  to  bis  prayer,  interpreting  the  name  a! 

1  of  'because  there  shone  out  for  him  tht 
lun   ([p-ipj  iSlnpw).'       Would   such   a   legend    havi 


ofdi 


lif  th 


lehad 


Wetstein,  w 

ho 

mentions  severa 

Greek 

instances  ol 

he  use  of  the 

ne.  gives  none 

1.  Wta  ii  *!" 

■epi 
1^ 

that  Ihe  name wasunco 
s,  but  thai  it  belonged. 

These  facts 
mmon  among 
a  little  before 

hesiegeofjerusa 

f  Gorio 

m.'  a  man  of 

extraordinary  wealth  and  high  pos 

ion,  frequently  men- 

I  DS  (i86j)  sayi  'Some  would  derive  il  from  -pi. 
■I,  bloodf/./. '■«.-eleri»purg5"):Weislein.A'7'liso'; 
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NIOODBMDS 

Nicodemon   Ihe  son   of   Gorion   {Har.    Hthr.   and 
Wetsl.  ad  Ix. )  was  one  or  three  (or  four) '  sometimes 
a.  Nlaoduuoii  °"'^.  ■  ^^'^"'^  '-V'-  ■  «nmsellora- 
\  li^ZZT^  sometimesTichmen/Eometimes-grcat- 
V^\         men    of    the   city,"    the  wealthiest   in 
^^^      Jen^lem.       His  specbl  duty  wa.  to 
viwuiuvu.       provide  water  for  the  pilgnms  that  came 
np  for  the  feasts.      Besides  the  legend  atxive  quoted  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  his  name,  another  was  thai  'As 
the  sun  wood  still  fot  Joshua,  so  did  it  tor  Moses  and 
Nicodemon  b.  Gorion.'   On  the  other  hand,  his  daughter, 
at  whose  marriage  vast  sums  were  spent,  became  so 

seen  gathering  barleycorns  out  of  the  dung  of  the  Arabs' 
cattle.  The  preservation  of  this  story  would  harmonise 
with  a  Jewish  belief  that  some  sin  of  Nicodemus  (who 
would  seem  lo  have  been  dead  at  Ihe  time)  was  visited 
on  his  children.      Ta'inilh.  after  explaining,  as  above, 

Buni  (-ra)-  Now,  according  to  Sankidrim  (Schirttg. 
2703).  a  Buni  was  one  of  five  disciples  of  Jesus.*  put  to 
death  by  the  Jews.  These  slalemenu,  and  the  story 
about  Ihe  daughter,  fovour  the  tielief  thai  the  Talmudic 
Nicodemon  was  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  a  disciple  of 
Jesus.     It  is.  at  all  events,  probable  that  Jn.  identified 

Jews,'  and  describes  as  present  al  a  council  of  Ihe  (74s) 
'  chief  priests  and  Pharisees'  (»,*.,  the  Sanhedrin)  under 
Ihe  name  of  '  Nicodemus.' 

With  the  aid  of  Josephus  and  the  LXX  it  is  possible 
to  indicate  the  way  in  which  Nicodemon  b.  Gorion  might 
.  ,._,_,_    -  passintotheFourthGospelasNicodemus, 

'"■■  he  shares  Ihe  honour  of  buiying  Jesus 
*■  (soeJoSEPH[inNT],84t.  Joseph  is  called 
byMk.-Lk.  (Mlt.  15,}) 'an  honourable  councillor,- (Lk. 
2asof  '  councillor,' (MIl  16,3  Lk.  235')  'waiting  for  Ihe 
kingdom  of  God.'  (Ml.  27jr)  'rich'  and  'made  a  dis- 
ciple of  Jesus.'  '  Arimathaia,'  in  tS.li.  represents  a 
Hebrew  '  (Ha)iBmathaim-zophim.'  supposed  to  be  4  m. 
NW.  of  Jerusalem.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  renders 
this  '  Ramntha  of  Ihe  ichelari  of  Ikiprephtts.'*  taking 
■Zophim  '  as  '  pUce  a(  viaUhing.'  and  apparently  ide mi- 
Tying  it  with  '  Miipeh,'  from  Ihe  root  sph  (nw)  which 
means  'watch,'  -wait,'  'hope  for.'  So  here.  Mk.-Lk. 
appear  to  have  taken  o'BUO,  '  m-iophini '  as  '  waiting 
fur  (the  -kingdom  of  God).'  while  Ml.  paraphrased  it  as 
implying  discipleship  to  Jesus. 

As  r^uds  tbv  statemcnl  modt  by  MV.-Lk.  (tut  not  by  Ml 
have  arisen  froni  a  ineiapharical  evplaiuiioa  of  Zophim  h 

1 1  (Lev^iiiu)  "one  oTi™  fau^dted'in^  (Zophlin)Tho  lAxe 
for  Israel'  (and  Hcb.ISi;).  Or  i<  may  have  iprung  from  > 
■Igraon'Hannuh.'Ki.,  'ihe  Rlmah.'Dr 'ihe  eminence.'  The 
toot  of  Ramah,  in  New  Hebrew,  is  someliiiKS  applied  10 

a  tpecul  leference  10  taking  CDuntel.^ 


NICODEMUS 


le  up  by  reading  '  Ben  Gorion  and  Ben  Niaxjcmon.' 
Another  of  the  five  was  named  (SchOiig.  3  703)  Noluu  <>p]>— 

leaaan  explanation ^  the  first  iwo syllables 4^ '  Nicodemus.' 
9  name  Bunni  <BuiiNi)  .33  and  Tia  is  ^iven  to  Levitei  in 

filled  with  j9/* 'son  of,'    See  also  B.KN1  and  Bihkui,  wiiE 
Lch  it  a  often  confused.    It  beEokeas  post-exiltc  and  Levidcal 

fK'ica]  ToSno  rniiro  irt  irai-   Noie,  100,  that  Kimhi 


MbtrtJIun.'  ForLXXcomip 
;llor,'  cp  a  S,  S  iS  '  Benaiah  ihe  so 
nai  son  of /«*(  <A,  J<ldr.  L, 
I,'  appalenlfy  conflating.    On  tht 


™  (0:013)  urn  dich  I 


wheit  L  conf 


Finding  one,  Joseph,  descri 

l»d  as  an   'bonotirable 

councillor,'  and  -rich.'  evangelis 

4  Jn  •■       liis""7  ™sixl  na 
**'"■■       wilh  the  famous 

urally  identify  Ihe  man 

Joseph,  son  of  Gorion, 

appointed  to  rule  and  repair 

he  city  just  before  Ihe 

siege.'     Thus  'son  of  Gorion  ' 

might  be  inserted  in  Ihe 

margin.     But  Josephus  himself  is  supposed  lo  confuse 
Joseph  son  of  Gorion  with  Gorion  son  of  Joseph.*     We 

the  'counsellors'  converted  the  son  of  Gotion  into  two 
persons,  calling  one  the  son  of  Gorion  and  the  other 


Muc 


pose  that  Christian  evangeli 
text  and  '  son  of  Gorion  '  in  Ihe  margin,  might  explain 
the  words  as  'Joseph  and  the  son  of  Gorion,'  TheD 
they  might  take  this  son  of  Gorion  to  be  lit  leialliy  son 
of  Gorion,  the  celebrated  Nicodemon  (or,  as  they  began 
to  call  him,  Nicodemus). 

■inna^nl^i^bl^,*fc<lhe^iameafNk!idUnufbm°it\n« 
at  all  unlikely  (hat,  during  the  pUsiic  pv^Hod  of  intcrpolaiion. 
Lk.  confused  the  name  with  'Nakemidam,"  innocent  from  blood 
(bid  'p])—i be  words  used  byDelitach  10  Iianslale  Pilale's  pro- 
lal.  Ml.  2T If  (i*ii«»*r/riiBi  lifi/ooif  of  Ibis  just  man'— and 
paraphniMd  it  accordingly  (Lk.235r,  'this  man  had  nrd  con< 

Jn.'s  statement  ihai  Joseph  was  a  'concealed'  disciple 
of  Jesus  can  be  explained  as  one  of  Ihe  many  con- 

which  {■a)  closely  resembles,  and  is  actually  confused 
with  (Levy,  4  311 )  'conceal  (jus).'  Moreover,  when  J  n.  de- 
veloped Joseph  into  two  persons,  Joseph  and  Nicodemus, 

a  eencialid  diicipU,  came  10  seek  the  body  of  Jesus,  (a) 
that  Nicodemus  came  to  Jesus  vndtr  Iht  tonctalmtnt  of 
night.  The  latter  he  may  have  supposed  to  refer  to  a 
previous  occasion. 

i,  .Nicodemus.  being  the  official  provider  of  water  for 
the  purposes  of  purificalion  in  Jerusalem,  was  a  vety 
8.  NieodeiniU  ''PP™P'-!='\  =t«™<;'er   in   a   dialogue 
tajli.  selling  forth  Ihe  doctrine  of  regenera- 

lion  through  sonielhing  more  than 
water.  He  is  inlroduced  as  '  a  man  of  Ihe  Pharisees, 
named  Nicodemus,  a  ruler  of  Ihe  Jews,'  who  ■  came  10 
Jesus  hy  night,'  and  showed  such  incapacity  lo  under- 
stand the  doctrine  of  r^eneralion  from  above  that  he 
was  rebuked  by  Jesus  in  the  phrase  usually  addressed 
by  the  common  people  lo  incompetent  Icaeher^  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  Ihe  doctrine  of  a  '  new  birth '  was 
familiar  to  Ihe  Jews.  Nicodemus's  apparent  want  of 
intelligence  has  caused  difhcully  lo  commentators,  who 
have  explained  it  [Hor.  Htir.)  on  Ihe  ground  that  the 
Rabbis  applied  the  doctrine  only  lo  proselytes,  or 
(Schdttg. ]  on  the  ground  of  'troubled  limes'  resulting 

probable.  But  Jn.  may  also  be  using  hyperbole  in  order 
to  bring  home  10  readers  the  perverseand  wilful  stupidity 
(as  he  conceives  it)  of  the  Pharisees,  by  representing  the 
best  among  Ihem,  a  man  half  convinced  of  the  justice 
of  Christ's  claims,  as  ignoring  everything  that  is  '  from 


'^eminenl,'^mi5it  siv*  nx  lo  Hebrew  glo»es  which  would 
explain  Mt-'s  'rich^{see  ibe  preunl  writer's  DIallu.  518-19). 
f  A/iLiO}.    ir  this  son  of  Gorion  was  called  'Buni,'  as  a 

It   is  applied  10  the   Sanh 

*  Schflr.  i.2ijl    'Gorion 
Jos.  Bf  iv.  So  '  u  prDlal>iy  ineniicai  wiin  josepn  son  oi  oonon 
meniioned  above  —1.1.   BJ  ii.  SO1.    'Gorion'  was  killed  by  die 
lealois  (ff/iv.  Ci);  at  least  if  Schtirer  (L  a  ajo)  ii  right— o>  be 

SoWhIyis— in  tacitly  usuming  that  the  Gorion  (Niese,  rmpiBr, 
uds.  roputk)  mentiDned  in  ^  iv.  0 1  is  the  same  as  thai  (Niesc 
and  Huds.  IV»">  BiS-  rt^WlmrntionedinS/iv.S^    Can. 


■.'¥>•; 


only  be  applied  to  ibe  Johnnnine  Nicot 
;  but  in  a  gospel  of  gpiniua)  types  and  le 
>  are  le  be  expected. 


vGoogle 


NIOODBMUS 
above ' '  and  bound  up  io  Ihe  grossest  materialism.     See 
(ii. }  below. 

ii.  Nothiog  comes  of  Ihe  I%ariaee'E  interview,  in 
which  be  declared — apparently  describing  (he  secret 
conviction  of  ihe  ruling  class  to  which  he  belonged — 
'  We  knaai  that  tbou  an  a  teacher  sent  from  God. '  On 
the  next  appearance  of  Nicodemus,  be  is  sitting  in 
council  when  bis  fellow- cooncillors  thus  address  Ihe 
officers  who  have  failed  lo  bring  Jesus  (]n.  7*8).  '  Have 
any  of  Ihe  mlers  er  tht  Phariieei  believed  on  him?' 
Nicodemus,  a  '  ruler'  and  a  '  Pharisee,'  if  he  '  believed.' 
did  not  al  least  respond  to  this  indirect  appeal.  The 
Laodicean  state  of  his  mind  is  perhaps  hinted  at  by 
Ihe  words  'he  came  lo  Jesus'  (but  he  was)  'one  of 
ibem, '  thai  is,  still  a  Pharisee.  But  he  pleads—though 
not  for  one  whom  they  '  knew  to  be  a  teacher  sent  from 
God  '—at  all  events  for  Justice.  The  reply  is  that,  since 
he  will  not  side  with  his  party,  right  or  wrong,  he  must 
be  ■  on  the  side  of  Galilee. '  Then  comes  the  astonish- 
ing saying,  'out  of  Galilee  ariseth  no  prophet.'  If 
Ihe  lent  is  correct,  the  whole  narrative  is  stamped  as 
unhisiorical ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  the  Sanbedrin 
could  use  such  language  in  ihe  face  of  the  GalilcaD 
origin  of  Jonah  and  Hosea,  and  possibly  also  Elijah, 
Elilba.  Amos,  and  Nahum.* 

ill.  No  mention  is  made  of  Nicodemus  as  protesting 
Bgaiosl  Ihe  resolution  of  the  council  (Jn.  11 47-s})  lo  put 
Jesus  10  death.  He  is  perhaps  alluded  to  in  the  words 
(I243),  '  Even  of  the  rulers  many  believed  on  him  :  but 
because  of  the  Pharisees  they  did  not  confess  [it],  lest 
they  should  be  put  out  of  the  synagogue ;  for  ihcy 
loved  the  glory  uf  men  more  than  the  glory  of  God  ; ' 
bul  his  name  is  not  mentioned  till  the  burial  of  Jesus. 
Here  he  is  subordinate  to  Joseph  (see  Joseph  [in  NTji. ), 
who  alone  '  look  away  his  body ' ;  Nicodemus  does  not 
come  till  oAerwEirds.  Apparently  he  is  represented  as 
afraid  10  go  to  Pilale  with  Joseph.'  Characteristically  J n. 
repeats  herethewordsexpressiveoflhe  Pharisee's  limidily 
— which  he  dropped  when  he  described  the  protest  of 
Nicodemus  (Ty  'he  that  came  to  him  bifm-)  in  behalf 
of  justice — '  he  who  at  Ihe  lirst  came  10  Jesus  fy  night.' 
Nicodemus.  however,  tries  to  compensate  for  want  of 
courage  by  the  eicessive  coslliness  of  his  offering  to  the 
dead  body  of  Jesus.  '  on£  kundrtd pounds  weight  of  myrrh 
and  aloes' — a  hundred  limes  as  much  (measured  by 
mere  weight)  as  the  single  '  pound'  (Jn.  12j)  of  Miry, 
and  yet  the  latter  was  valued  at  '  three  hundred  denarii '  ! 
Probably  the  oiniment  was  more  expensive  than  the  same 
weight  of  '  myrrh  and  aloes '  :  bul  still  Ihe  suggestion  is 
unqueslionably  that  Nicodemus  the  son  of  Gorion, 
who  spent  '  twelve  thousand  denarii '  on  his  daughter's 


in  (Kitl; 


A'ff7i/.,W/«:.)'Sl.  Jotnswrilin™ 

laiieiiand'ii.uidNT/njiin; 
m  iini#>t(inilPhiI.l3«;an(l4«s 


Jmj>     Menandtr(EL 

miulon  AkvAi',  nnd  hk  HkpfjoLOie  quDiing  Simon  Ma£u9. 

AilcDiid.  OntirtCT,  1  13  (where  the  CDllIvjtl  ttrmamU  Ihe  sense 
•from  Ihe  beginning '>tifuiiLe.  Asiothojmumenifiom  Jiutin, 
*K  GosFEU,  I  101  (i).  As  leguds  the  nbuke,  Me  the  boy's 
auwei  w  R.  Jeshua,  //«-.  HOr.  (on  Jn.  8 .0)  W  Q3n  Bin  rmM 
ymc',  cnuulated  by  LighlGnt,  'An  thou  a  wise  man  in  Iiiaelt' 
OK>l,Mjn.,'«*  teacher'). 

S  If  we  were  U>  suppose   an  a  dnnped  afler  the  liiul  f  in 
IVMAawfj  Ibe  meaning  would  be  *  tht  propbel  is  not  to  aiiie 


ftUc  hyperbole  s 
.1  Ihe  Uil  niiy 

10  'i\v3i,  Ibe  Sahidic  vervon  rnul  h  irpo^mrrti- 
EiPi?.  (BMii.  '1  km  afraid,' said  Nicoden 
BSI  Pible  should  be  enrwed.  .  .  .  Bulif  Ibou- 

dien  will  I  al»  go  with  Ihee  and  help  Ibee  10  do 
ksajy  for  the  burial.'     It  is  only  a  conjecture, 

one,  Ihal,  if  Nicodemus  was  Ibe  employer 
en  in  Jeniulem  during  the  Pauovcr,  thn  '^nai 
er  of  water'  (Mk,  M  13  Lk.  23 10)  was  regarded 
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wedding,'  spent  a  great  deal  more  on  the  dead  body  of 
■the  teacher  senl  from  God.'  Only  ii  was  'by  night' 
It  is  implied  thai  Mary's  affectionale  gilt  of  a  single 
'  pound '  of  ointment,  given  10  Jesus  openly  while  he 
lived,  outweighed  Ihe  'hiuidred  pounds  of  spices '  offered 
by  the  millionaire  who  gave  him  scarcely  anything  in 
ttie  way  of  support,  and  nothing  in  the  way  of  public 
confession,  while  he  lived,  but  (Jn.  12?)  kepi  his  gift 
'  against  the  day  of  his  burial,'  ending,  as  be  began,  a 
Laodicean.*  He  is  a  Johannine  conception,  represent- 
ing the  liberal,  moderate,  and  well-meaning  Pharisee, 
whose  fate  il  was  lo  be  crushed  out  of  exislence  in  Ihe 
conflict  between  Judaism  and  its  Roman  and  Christian 
adversaries.  E.  A,  A. 

mCODEHDB,  THE  OOSPEL  OF,  printed  in  Greek 
and  Latin  from  various  \tSS  by  Tischeiidorf  (Evang. 
Afocr.  1853,  1876'^)  is  a  true  apocrypbon,  in  Ihe  sense 
that  iidoesnol  coniewilhin  tlie  category  of  Old-Christian 
Literature  in  the  stricter  meaning  of  th.it  expression  (see 
Old-Christian  Literature).  The  book  professes 
lohavebeen  originally  written  by  Nicodemus,  in  Hebrew. 
from  which  language  it  was  translated  by  a  certain 
Ananias  about  435  a.d.  It  consists  of  three  parts,  the 
first  and  second  of  which  are  entitled  InraimiiiiaTa.  rav 
tvplov  fiiiin'  'li)0oC  XpMTai  rpaxMiTa  ^rl  norrfou 
IliXdrw:  the  third  relates  10  Christ's  Dtsaasui  ad 
inftras.     Chaps,  1-13  describe  the  trial  of  Jesus  before 

substantially  in  agreement  with  the  canonical  gospels. 
Chaps.  14-16,  originally  by  another  hand,  give  a  copious 
report  of  the  debate  held  by  the  Jewish  authorities  upon 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  and  Ihe  libemlion  of  Joseph  of 
Arimalhea  from  prison.  Chaps.  17-27.  by  yei  another 
hand,  is  a  lively  description  of  the  brief  slay  of 
Jesus  io  Hades  (cp  1  Pel.  3 18-10).  All  three  pieces. 
originally  written  in  Greek,  are  generally  held  lo  be 
not  earlier  than  the  fourth  cenliu'y.  and  when  they 
were  broi;^t  together  to  have  been  placed  under 
the  name  of  Nicodemus  which  occurred  frequently  in 
them  and  sounded  well.  Cp,  however,  Apocrypha, 
S  '7  (")- 
■-  ■■-    Middle  Ages  this  Gospel  was  -"-■-' -• ■■ 
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LCtaMMtar.  , 


En.  Afoc.,  Prolegomenai 
dtr  ainuiUHdiacluit  Lit, 


9^ 


rim/ii  di  lAvangiU 
knowledge  of  Old- 


pirisiTd';-., 

dt  Nicoditiu,  iSSj. 

The  value  of  this  writing  for  our 
Christian  literature  lies  in  the  fact  of 
traits  relating  to  the  gospel  history  of  which  ue  learn 
nolhing,  or  very  little,  from  Ihe  NT.  V.  C.  v.  M. 

inC0LAITAH8,AVinC0I.UTANES(NiK0AAiT«,i 
(TL  WH]),  are  meniioned  in  NT  only  in  Rev.  26  rj. 
other  old  Christian  writers — 
Irenseus,  TerluUian,  and  others— -only 
in  connection  with  these  two  passages.  We  may  safely 
identify  them  witltihe  followers  of  Balaam  and  Jezebel 
referred  to  in  2 14  » (cp  Balaam.  coL  464 ;  Jezebel, 
col.  2457).  The  persons  aimed  al  are  apostates  who, 
according  to  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  had  been 
troubling  and  leading  astray  Ihe  churches  of  Asia  Minor 
and  especially  the  seven  addressed  In  chaps.  2/.  It 
has  been  commonly,  but  erroneously,  Ihoughl  that  such 
a  description  must  be  intended  for  persons  who 
were  in  principle  more  pagan  than  Christian,  and 
might  therefore  be  regarded  as  mere  liberlines  in  the 

denacL'     Another   tradition    menllons   (Htr.  Hth-.i^m)   'a 


9  If  ihe  obscure  and  probably  corrupl  Jn.  1^7  could  be  inter, 
preted  'Lei  her  alone.    Oughi  she  to  keep  it  (or,  would  you 

amDui  between  ibe  gifi  of  Maiy  and  ibe  gift  of  Nicodemus. 
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ordinary  sense  of  thai  word.  What  the  writer  actually 
lays  of  (hem — and  there  is  no  other  aulhorily  lo  whom 
we  can  lum — shows  (hem  lo  be  Pauhne  Christians,  in 
other  words,  believers  after  ihe  type  with  which  we 
become  best  acquainted  through  the  Epistles  that  bear 
Ihe  name  of  Paul.  Like  Ihese,  they  too  had  arisen  after 
Ihe  churches  had  already  subsisted  for  some  considerable 
time,  a  lime  long  enough  lo  make  it  possible  lo  point 
with  thankful  recognition  to  the  good  work  the  churches 
had  done  in  Ihe  past,  their  patience  and  fidelity  under 
poverty,  oppression,  and    persecution — in  a  word,    lo 

33/  B  .oSi;  ep  Pai;i,.  g§  35.  40).      Their  leaders 


called  ■ 


those  who  opposed  them  were  not  such,  but  were  liars 
{2i).  This  same  consideration  it  was  that  led  '  Paul ' 
to  lay  such  emphasis  upon  his  own  aposileship  and  that 
o(  those  who  wrought  with  him,  and  lo  defend  it  so 
persblently  {Rom.  li  5ii  13  1  Cor.  It  Si-iB  a  Cor.  li 
11}/.  12ifiiGal.lt  SBEph-li  Col.  1 1  t  Tim.  li  2j 
3  Tim.  1 .  »  -nt.  1 ,).  In  Rev.  2»  it  is  brBughl  as  a 
charge  against  Jeiebel  thai  she  calls  '  herself  a  pro- 
phetess' ;  with  no  less  distinctness  does  '  Paul'  claim 
(or  himself  and  his  followers  Ihe  gift  of  prophecy  (Rom. 
126  I  Cor.  114/  12iD  Jg/.  13i9l4i-fi  Hn  31  39). 
The  Smynueans  and  Philadelphians  are  warned  in 
Rev.  29  69  against  those  who  say  thai  they  are  Jews 
although  ihey  are  not,  but  lie  and  are  a  synagogue  of 
Satan  ;  precisely  so  docs  '  Paul '  designate  his  spiritual 
allies  irrespective  of  descent  or  binh  as  the  tnie  Jews, 
the  seed  of  Abraham,  and  the  rightful  Israel  |Kom. 
2i8/  4  96/  11.7  iCor.  10i«  Gal.  37-98.9  4j2  iB  jt 
6t6  Rph,  2ii).  though  very  far  from  wishing  to  have 
it  forgotten  that  he  himself  is  an  Israelite  according 
lo  Ihe  flesh  and  full  of  tenderness  for  his  people  {Rom, 
9i-S  10  111  a  Cor.  llnUal.  213  Phil.  84/). 

The  Nicolailans  had  their  own  particular  doctrine 
( A Jax4  :  I^e^'  2>5  ='4)>  ji"'  »s  '  ^"1 '  )i'"l  liis  C^™"-  S  -7 
3  SMtilne  l«'7iCor.4,,7.7).  Their  gnosis,  their 
^^  sounding  of  lhedeeplhingsofGod{Rom. 
IO33  I  Cor.  2 10).  could  easily  lead  to  Ihe  designation  of 
Ihose  who  were  opposed  to  il  and  lo  Ihe  new  revelation 
altf^ther  as  being  those  '  who  know  itol  the  deep 
'  "  ■- i  pa0i, 


stbefor. 


The  s 


mbling-bloc 
dialed  Ic 


1  Ihe 


apostates ' 

things  sacrificed  to  idols  and  committing  fornication' 
i^Mylr  riiwXWira  kiU  ropriCirai :  2  m  »I.  not  because 
Ihey  made  a  mock  of  all  that  is  holy  and  trampled 
honour  underfoot,  bul  because  they,  like  '  Paul.'  had 
set  aside  Ihe  Jewish  laws  regarding  foods  and  marriage. 
freely  using  food  Ihal  had  been  set  before  heathen 
deities  (Rom.  I4>6mii>  iCor.Si4  lOr^  13-97),  and 
contracting  marriages  within  the  prohibited  degrees 
which  in  the  eyes  of  Ihe  author  of  the  Apocalypse  were 
unchaste  unions,  just  as  in  the  eyes  of  Ihe  writer  of 
I  Cor,  61  the  marriage  of  the  Christian  who  had  freed 
himself  from  scruples  with  his  deceased  father's  wife 
(not  his  own  mother)  was  so,  or  as  in  the  eyes  of  so 
many  Englishmen  the  marri.ige  with  a  deceased  wife's 
sisler  is  at  the  present  day.     For  the  expressions,  see 


i9  21.s(cp.il 
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dcntity  of  Ihe  Nicolaitans  and 
their  allies  in  Rev.  2/ ,  with  the  followers  of  l-aul  has 

!  Ill«ltl&»-  "?'  "T"  ^""""i  f"""'  ™;«"i'«'"' 
It^^r^  although  many  scholars  since  ftiur  have 
•""'••'*■       cnnsidereri   ih.al    Paul   him«.1f  wa<  aim«t 


before   the    reader' 


1  reference  to  later  dcvelop- 
le  thoi^ht  of  suggesting  Paulinism 
in  the  Epistles  and  must  be  dis- 
e  person  and  period  of  the  hislorical 


Why  if 


^i«n   by  0 


ofih.     .     . 

Ihough  now  foigoiim 


I.    Probably 

lalaun'  ana 


finally  besioved  by  h 
Apoailypfe*hobadiriTicwH,uiK  ■f«,j.k,,uh,i 

luve  conjeciumi,  from  Niiro^uif  (nuAf  And  Aooc)  u  a  j^ndflting 
of  BlIum-piAutL-Oir  yVj   or  0;   iS7-      llis.   however 

In  IhE  nidilie  ages  vt  mtti  with  'NicolaiiBnii'  who  leek  to 

dEiuury.  in  BohemiB,  'Nicolail>»'  anikipatcd  the  (juakm 
in  their  rnHuiiiUioa  aToviwardordinimcF^Bnd  in  And ina^  place 

of  Ihe  ApocaUpw. 
SeEfoi  ihe>e/'^£l)l,  I.". 'Nikolailen'lfor  the  Km,  W.  C. 


set,  OffnbanH^  Jshan 


■'l"/- 


HIC0LA5  (^4lK0^AOc).  ^  proselyte,  of  Antioch,  one 
of  ihe  'seven'  named  in  AcisOs  {see  DEACONS,  g  5). 
His  name — but  only  the  name — occurs  also  in  more 
ihan  one  of  Ihe  lists  of  the  '  seventy'  (see  Lipsius.  Apocr. 
Ap.-geiih.  !»; :  Erganiungshcft,  3),  and  a  large  body 
of  tradilion  has  been  connecled  with  it  under  the  sup- 
position thai  he  was  the  founder  of  the  heresy  of  the 

NICOLAITANS  [,.l..l. 

HI0OP0UB{NiKono\ictTi,  WH]).    Paul,  accord- 
ing lo  Ihe  Iiaditioiial  view,'  writing  to  Titus  etpresses 
his  intention  of  spending  the  approadi- 
ing  winter  at  Nicopolis  (Tii.  8i»),  and 
desires  Titus  to  'be  diligent'  10  conie 
There  were  many  towns  called  Nicopolis. 
Kl  in  Arnwnia  by  Pompeiui  on  the  liekl  of  his 
of  the  road  synan  under  Ihe  Empire  (mod. 


V.*^}    . 


B/W. 


.     CpMuna 

3icia'(Siraho.  6t6, 
■Plin.  //.v: 


4ponn  (Plin.    //.V333). 

„,  - -  -„-  -  (ftol-iilllij),    (S>The 

to*n  siill  calfed  Nicopolis  (XHuft  nor  ihe  "— ■'--  ■•  '-• 
Nicopolis  in  Epinis,    'Thii  enumeiiiiian  is  necei 


in  Tilun.    The  ! 

Considerations  as  to  the  date  of  foundation  or  name, 
or  as  to  Ihe  situation,  of  most  of  the  towns  above 
enumerated,  are  fatal  to  their  claims ;  and  there  is  a 
genera]  agreemeni  ihal  the  place  meant  was  Nicopolis 
in  Epirus,  for  this  agrees  best  with  Ihe  meagre  data  as 
to  Paul's  last  years  derivable  from  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
on  the  assumption  of  their  genuineness. 

Nicopolis  {Ihe  'city  of  victory ')  in  Epirus  was  founded 
by  Augustus  in  commcmoratior  of  his  victory  over 
a   Fnvirnn    ^nlonius  and  Cleopatra  (Sept  31  B.C.. 

m^^  ^"^  ^"^^  '^  ■  ^"^^-  3=5''  "^^  =''* 
chosen  was  thai  on  which  his  laud  forces 
had  Iheir  camp  before  the  battle,  on  the  northern 
promontory  ai  the  mouth  of  the  Ambrncian  gulf  {mod. 
Gulf  of  Alba).  The  whole  surrounding  territory— 
southern  Eprus,  Ihe  opposite  region  of  .^carnani3  with 
Leucas,  and  even  part  of  .^Lloli.-i — -was  united  in  a  single 
urban  domain,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  dwindling 
townships  were  iransferrcd  10  the  new  city  (Strabo,  Ic. . 
DioCass.eii,  Paus.  v.233Vii.  18SX.  SSt.  AnfM.  Gr. 
9ss3)-  Nicopolis  was  made  a  Tree  city'  {like  Athens 
and  Sparia),'  and  it  possessed  six  out  of  the  thirty  voles 

1  [However  iiDposaible,  on  critical  gnwnds.  the  Pauline  aiiilior' 
ship  of  Ihe  Epiuleio  Tiliumavbe,  many  critics  now  hdd  that 
TiuSii/ is  a  genuine  fmenenl  of  (he  work  of  Pxul,  wiiuen 
shonly  belbre  iCor.,  when  Paul  (in  Epheuul),  unable  to  count 
on  Ihelonilly  of  CoriHh,  was  planning  to  awail  the  ouiconc  in 
Macedonia  and  Kdnn  (Bacon,  Inlr.  le  llu  tlT  136;  cp  v. 
SDden,//Ciii.iSii9icV    Cp  Ron.  IS  i^.-^Eu.) 

'  Other  places  called  Nicopolis  will  be  found  nKntioned  by 
Ramuy.  ^11/.  Gkvt.  a/'./li/'— Palasapnlii  in  the  valley  of 
Ihe  Ca>'sler  (lo^:  in  iHsiiiia  (-Melropolis  403};  Kinmaui 
imod.  'An>w3«!  in  PsIestiiH  wa>  known  u  Nicopolis  in  the  thinl 
ceniun-.    Naiurally  ihe«  do  noi  enler  inlo  Ihe  quettion. 

s  T.ir.  /(».  h  to,  Arrian,  Efkl.  Dia.  iv.  1 14  rir  r^i  Ki(«vw 
Tvx>l",  J*n»«(»K  'TOir. 


vGoogle 


HIQBR 

in  the  Amphictyonic  Council  representing  all  Greece 
(Paus.  x.Si/).  Furlhermote,  the  old  festival  to  the 
Actian  Apollo  on  the  opposite  promontory  was  tnagnili- 
cenily  retwwed  and  enlarged,  a  quinquennial  (estival 
(rd'Ama),  with  musical  and  alhlelic  competitions,  and 
chariot  races  and  other  contests,  being  instituted  and 
placed  on  the  same  level  as  the  four  greal  Games  of 
Greece  {l^lrabo,  li,).  Herod  the  Great  contributed  lothe 
adornment  of  the  city  (Jos.  Ail,  xvi.  Si).  The  result  ol 
this  imperial  and  other  patronage  was  thai  Nicopolis 
became  the  greatest  city  on  the  W.  coast  of  Greece,  far 
exceeding  in  importance  all  other  cities  of  the  same  name 


(cpS. 


'5). 


(or  the  decision  attributed  lo  Paul  would  be 
found  if  it  were  certain  that  Epirus  and  Acar- 


e  provn 


The. 


h  of 


Titus  northwards  into  lliyricum*  (cp  3  Tim.  4  id, 
see  Dai.matea)  seems  to  indicate  a  reasoned  plan  of 
far-reaching  operations  in  this  quarter.  The  above 
remark  assumes  both  thai  Paul  himself  reached 
Nicopolis.  and  that  Titus  was  able  to  go  to  him  before 
the  exJHration  of  the  winter  (probably  thai  of  65-6  A.D. , 
or  perhaps  a  year  later) ;  but  of  this  there  is  no  proof. 
Paul  was  certainly  not  at  Nicopolis  at  the  time  of  writ- 
ing Tit.  3 13'  (see  |  I.  n.  i  above) ;  probably  Miletus 
and  Corinth  (a  Tim.4=o}  were  stages  on  the  journey 
thither.  It  would  seem  most  probable  that  Nicopolis 
was  the  scene  of  his  arrest,  in  the  course  of  the  winter. 
Nkopolb  f«11  into  decay,  and,  having  Wn  deiroytd  by  the 

tbc  Mkidt^AEn  the  Ju' 
S.on  die  tnJof  ihepro 


)  m.  farlhci 


«A«^ 


Ssy.  Grtrr.  .Tbe.  8»o,  Lealie,  Tnrntll  in  If.  Cr. 

IitSSki.  Matay's /fa-Bthv* /cCnia.    For  ihe  foundation 
ofNicopolii,  coiaah  Kuhn,  EHliltkuHg  der  SlSiiU  ifir  AhcH. 

NIOBB.    See  Simeon  Niger. 

mOHT  (n^7).  Gen.  1  s  etc.     See  Day. 

NIOHT-HAWK  (DIpTin,  tahmd!,-  pAftyi  ;  ncelua). 
one  of  the  unclean  birds  (Lev.  lit*  Dt.Uijt).  The 
true  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  is  unknown,  Tristram 
thinks  that  AV  meant  by  'night-hawk'  the  night-jar* 
(Caprimulgus).  a  bird  of  nocturnal  habits,  of  which  three 
species  are  recorded  from  Palestine ;  but  ft  and  Vg. 
suggest  a  reference  to  some  species  of  Owl  [g.v.). 
Among  the  moderns,  Bocharl  and  Gesenius  favour  the 
male  ostrich  (root- meaning,  '10  treat  violently'),  whilst 
others,  led  by  ihe  same  root-meaning,  prefer  the  cuckoo. 
Finally,  others  have  thought  of  Ihe  swallow  (so  possibly 
Targ.  Jon.  <tnaen.  and  Saad.);  Niebuhr  Ihe  traveller 
slates  Ihal  the  Jews  in  Mosul  still  call  Ihe  swallow 
ta^md,.  A.  E.  S. 

RIGHT -HraiSTEB  (r(h^\].    li.Hn  RV.  RV^- 


I  S«Mj>rq..Moinint.,^rAal'iHru.n,i3i.   tar.  AnH.iiii= 
17  A.D.)  cal]>  Nicopolis  jui  t,fii  Ackaia,  bui  Efkl.Dhs.  iil  4 1, 

16(9^33  Tna^plaufihiy  be  regMrded  as  a  Pauline  frag- 


i«  and  teu  »nd  e. 
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NILE 

NILE.     The  present  name  of  the  greal  river  of  Egypt 
comes  from  the  Greek  (a  NtiXoi).     This  is  found  as 
„  early  as   Hesiod ;    Homer,   however.   Od. 

\.  HUOM.^^^^^  j^^  .,  ^j.piuj  I J  iiyvrrot  in 
dislinction  from  ^  Myvwrat.  the  country),  indicating, 
correctly,  by  this  name  that  Egypt  is  only  the  Nile 
valley.  No  derivation  froni  the  Egyptian  is  possible  for 
the  name  Nile.'  Whether,  according  lo  a  hypothesis 
of  Movers,  N(?\in  comes  from  a  supposed  Phoenician 

doublful ;  neither  does  a  hypoihetieal  Egyptian  mutila- 
tion of  ndhir  'river'  (Lepsius,  Chranohgii.  375) 
present  more  probability.  If  Ihe  Arabic  name  of  the 
canal  Shatt-en-NIl  in  Central  Babylonia  has  any  con- 
nection with  the  Egyptian  river,  it  would  he  due  to  a 
comparison  by  the  Arabs.  The  Egyptians  call  their 
river  ^'/  (sonwlhing  like  •ijm)  or  fl pi  (earliest  ortho- 
graphy in  the  pyramid-texts  ^f),  which,  if  we  may 
judge  from  Herodotus'  Vifu^  and  Mu^.  was  probably 
vocalised  No'p{i).^  Although  Ihe  latest  theology  tried 
to  explain  the  Apis-bull  (Kg,  Hf)  as  a  personification 
of  the  Nile,  the  two  names  are  totally  different  {cp 
Noph).'  The  rivers  sacred  name  hp  began  at  an 
early  period  to  be  used  less  than  the  simple  designation 
'river'  jrelor.  later  pronounced  year,  yo'or  (earliest 
onhography  ytrw.  the  addition  of  vi  being  meant  to 
express  the  fact  that  vr  had  taken  the  place  of  Ihe  lost 
/;  laterspelling^i>r).  whence  Copt  k:  giooP  '  branch  of 
the  river,'  distinguished  from  ia.po.  S.  Egyptian  eiEpO 
■the  Nile';  originally  y{i'\lar- o>^\  'the  great  river.' 
This  last  expression  is  rendered  by  the  Assyrians 
iaruA  {ASur-bani-pal.  Ilja;  cp  Dehlisch.  Parodies. 
313)*— I.e.,  N,  Egyptian  tapo  or  iftpoj— whilst  the 
other  expression  has  become  very  familiar  through  the 
Hebrews  oi'tm]  ik;  (in  Am.SS  mutilated  into -«). 

-Hm;  a  used  txclusively  of  the  Nile  (Gen.  41 1  Ex-ln  Sj 
etc.,  EKk.  90 19  Am.  SB  (I  J  J  in  Ihe  last  Iwo  pasugHwiih  iln 
addition  'of  Lcvpt.'  which  IB  frequenl  with  Ihe  plural),  in  the 
plural  of  Ihe  Nile  branches  in  Ihe  De]la{Eiek.Bl3, 30i9  Pt.TB44 
ls.T  iS  18s  S7  3;),  only  in  I1.SS31  of  ideal  riven  (II  D*vi]),ai>il 
in  as  lale  pa-ssoges  aa  Dan.  1^5^?  of  the  Tigria  (in  Job2SLo, 
where  ifae  sense  -tbafls  of  mines'  il  rDrT:ed  on  it  b)'  the  am- 
menlaiici,  Ihe  lul  it  hardly  correct).    Thai  6  moeily  renden 

Naluratly,'tlK  nana  Gihon  of  Gtn.Siidoe9  not  refer  In  Ihe 

Nile,  aUbough  already  Ecc1uh.S437  and  Josephus  know  that 
apphcaiion.  Chriuian  wrilert,  of  coune,  called  the  Nik  Gtm 
after  the  LXX,  in  order  to  show  ih«r  knowledge  of  the  Kbie ; 

The  que^ion  where  Ihai  Kcond  river  of  Paradiu  is  really  10  be 
Bought  Cor,  doH  not  bekng  here.  See  Gihoh,  and  Paradise,  1  %. 
Per^onihed.  the  Nile  is  frequently  figured  as  a  fat. 
androgynous  deity,'  with  skin  painltil  blue  (like  vraler  ; 
i  Btliefiud  ""^l.™^  green},  wearing  a  bunch  of 


'  aquatic  plants  on  hi 

'    i   fisheri 


id  the  girdle 


presenting  fresh  water  (in  vases),  lotus  flowers,  fish,  and 
fowl.  Such  representations  are  found  as  eariy  as  on 
statues  of  dyn.  11.  One  of  ihe  classic  school-books, 
dating  from  the  middle  empire,  contains  a  hymn  lo  the 
good  god  Nile,*  'the  creator  of  all  good  things';  but  be 
received  less  regular  worship  than  the  local  gotis  pre- 
siding over  the  walercourse  of  some  districts  (5a/e/  near 


vm-{Bntl.h 


:  Ee-jig'-J 


.65) 


irious  rare  Greek  designatioiu  for  the  river  (OkeBnt,  XAOt, 
*  Delllach'l  slalemenl  that  a  word  /d-n-rj  '  rivers '(?)  occurs 
■^Mostly  dilTagntiaud  uilo  Ihe't^  ^Sc godi  of  Upper  and 


tluHis,^ 


.,L,ooglc 


tbe  first  catirsct.  for  example).      Temples  are  men- 
tioned at  Memphis,  Heliopolis,  and  Nilopolis, 

At  Silseleh  (between  AfuOn  and   Edfu|,   where  the 
sandslone  range,   in  pre- 


sactifices  Trom   time  im- 

Nile  at  the  yearly  com- 
mencemeni  of  his  rise — - 
iL.  ai  the  entering;  of 
the  inundation  into  Egypt 
proper.  The     '  Nile- 

reslivals'  {X«\4><i)'  W"B 
celebrated  IhrougU  the 
whole    country    al    that 

Some  of  the  religious 
rites  have  survived  to  (he 
present  day  in  Christian 
or  Muhammedan  disguise, 
such  as  the  celebration  of 
the  '  night  of  the  drop ' 
{falling  now  on  the  lyih 
of  June),   originally   the 

Nile  Deity."  ~  I*'»    w«|ring  over  Osiris 

cause  (he  Nile  to  nse." 
Also  the  ■  feast  of  cutting  the  dam '  in  August  must 
dale  from  pagan  times.* 

The  true  causes  of  [he  yearly  rise  of  the  Nile  M^ere,  of 
course,  not  known  to  theancienl  Egyptians;  for  this  their 
i.  Sonnea  »nd  8«°K"P*'i'^  horizon  was  loo  nanow. 
TO^ltoT^C"  dynasties  eighteen  to  Iwenly-one, 
y*"^  ™*  the  pharaohs  had  a  cenain  rule  over 
the  valley  as  tar  S.  as  the  sixth  cataract,  and  even  before 
that  time  [Egypt,  g  47]  commercial  eipedilions  may 
bave  penetrated  farther  S. ,  but  neither  into  the  highlands 
ot  Abyssinia  nor  to  the  equatorial  lake-r^ions. )  The 
ancient  Greeks  discussed  the  mystery  with  special 
interest  (Slrabo.  1 36  :  Herod.  2  19  ff. ,  etc ) ;  the  comxt 
explanation  (the  tropical  winter.rains)  *  is  found  Hrsi  in 
Aristotle  {Miltor.  i.  \2ig).  Herodotus  (219)  uonders 
at  the  lack  of  interest  in  the  problem  which  he  found 
among  tbe  ELgyptian  priests  ;  they  were,  indeed,  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  old  mythological  explanations, 
exactly  as  they  taught  to  the  last  days  of  paganism  the 
childish  geography  inherited  from  the  most  primitive 
period :  the  Nile  has  his  source  or  sources  al  the  scat 
of  Osiris,  in  the  realm  of  the  dead,  which  is  both  in  the 
Lower  World  and  in  heaven  ; "  it  comes  10  light  at  the 
first  cataract,  flowing  in  two  whirlpools  from  two 
'  fountain -holes '  [fCerli);  one  river  runs  N. ,  the  other 
S.  ;  as  the  northern  branch  empties  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, so  the  southern  river  ends  in  the  Indian  ocean.* 
We  see  here  the  tendency  to  confine  the  name  Nile  to 
the  part  flowing  through  Egypt  N.  nndS.  cfElephai 
atid  Phils.      The  endless  course  of 


1  Dncribed  hy  Heliodonis,  09.    Cp  V 


s  alluded 
1,  Htndtfi 


iping,'    According  10  anoAer  w. ,  _ 

_wqrld  where  her  dead  hukbuid  lio.    . 


natcBKiu  of  Greek 

inlelligibia,  at  nil  u  inc  loiponance  ot  1111  m  the  pnscrvaiioa 
ofallatianiclile.due.in  Erypl,entirdytolbeirrigBIion.  See 
belav  on  tbe  eaihest  t«n  ot  Iheae  myllii  combining  Osirii  and 
Ike  iaviiible  uurce.    [Op  C.  Margoliooth,  LItnrfy  t/lluNiU.i 

■  A  nnnee  tale  of  ifie  Talmud  to  ihe  efftct  thai  JoMph'r 
CDfHn  titoA  in  the  depths  of  the  Nile,  hu  no  nnllel  ic 
Esrpiian  cuitomi.    The  ucnd  liv  .        :        . 

from  delileiiKnl  by  corptes.  in  grca 
of  the  modem  EEypIianft. 

<  Half  eorreclli;  Anuicoiu:   1 

'  Cp  Oiljia,  4  tn  iuMiSw  verui 
•  Tbii  view  is  found  in  Creclc 
Puenbuig  ule,  niitco  about  1900 
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HI  of  Oiiris'  body  iiself.    Thus 
,  ideniifying  0«ns  and  the  Nili 


laA  no  puallel 
10  havelieen  k< 


NIMRIM,  WATBRS  OF 

to  frequently,'  so  that  the  proverbial  idea  about  its  rent 
source'  may  be  older  than  Greek  times. 

The  true  beginning  of  the  White  Nile  (cp  ECVPT, 
9  6)  is  now  sought  in  the  K^era  river,  T  S.  of  the 
equator,  so  that  the  total  length  of  the  Nile  is  about 
4000  miles.  Its  six  cataracts  are  all  situated  N.  of 
KhartQni.  Whilst  it  has  many  affluents  S.  of  the  loth 
degree,  N,  of  this  it  receives  only  the  'Atbara  and  the 
Blue  (belter  Black  —  i.f.,  turbid)  Nile,  the  ri%*ers 
Asiaboras  and  Astapus  of  the  Ancients.  The  yearly 
inundation  b  chieHv  Hue  to  tbe  Blue  Nile       


le  Abyssi 


The; 


■llmg 


Thew: 


and  re 


Ktors 


of  S' 


>edays 


coloured  green  by  parts  of  ro 
turns  clear  again  when  the  river  begins  to  sink.     With 
Ihe  eiceplion  of  the  lime  of  the  'green  Nile,'  the  water 

The  great  imponanee  of  the  )-early  inundation,  which 
alone  makes  agriculture  possible  in  Egypt,  was  well 
known  to  the  Greeks  :  less  generally  known  was  the 
necessity  of  artificial  assisunce  by  dykes,  canals,  and 
machines  for  lifting  the  water,  which  makes  the  life  of 
the  Egyptian  peasant  so  hard.  In  antiquity,  tbe  in- 
undation seems  to  have  been  somewhat  more  alHindant. 
as  old  water-marics  show.*  but  hardly  more  regular. 
Too  high  inundation  causes  grent  ravages,  especially  in 
the  lowlands  of  the  Delia  ;    an  insufficieiil  rise,  on  the 

The  most'  desirable  rise  was  considered  to  be  16 
Egyptian  cubits,*  Bad  years  in  consequence  of  a 
'  small  Nile  ' '  are  mentioned  frequently  from  the  time 
of  the  middle  empire  (see  Egypt,  §  7,  n.  a,  on  a  legend 
of  sei'en  years  of  famine).  The  rising  of  the  floods  was 
accordingly  observed  with  great  anxiety  by  means  of 
official  Nilometers — i.e.,  graduated  wells  (most  famous 
are  the  ancient  one  of  Elephantint  and  that  from 
Arabian  times  on  Ihe  island  of  ROda  at  Cairo).  Re- 
ligious services  for  the  purpose  of  imploring  the  granting 
of  '  a  great  Nile '  are  known  from  all  ages,  from  pagan 
down  10  Muhammedsn  limes.  Whether  the  annual 
sacrifice  (to  Ihe  Nile)  of  a  virgin  at  Memphis  is  historical 
may  be  doubted— al  least  for  the  Qirislian  age  of 
Egypt,  to  which  Arab  writers  wish  to  attribute  it.  Cp 
for  all  the  preceding  remarks,  Egypt,  |  6/. 

MIMRAB  (TTVfi).  Nu.  323.  See  Beth-niukah. 
HIHBDI,  WATEB8  OF  (Dntpj  >0.  ■  leopard  waters ' ; 
cp  Beth -N  1MB  AH  ;  much  less  probably  '  limpid  waten ' ). 
a  stream  in  Ihe  land  of  Moab  (Is.1!i6,  n€MHPEIM 
[BQ'°a],  N€BpiM  IK],  NCMpeiM  [AQ*],  NeBHP€iM 
[H:  Jer.4834.  NCBPEIN  [B],  -« IK],  rrtMpe.M  IQ], 
cBp.M  [A]).  The  elegy  on  Moab  (see  ISA.AH  ii. ,  g  9) 
complains  that  '  the  waters  of  Nimrim  are  becoming  a 
desolation  ;  withered  is  the  grass,  gone  is  the  herbage, 

1  'Tbt  circle  of  god)  does  no!  know  whence  ibou  an,'  .42, 
TB73,  p.  i»9i  only  ine  bouIs  of  ihe  dead  will  see  Jsit  'revealing 
Ibe  Nile  in  hit  HCrecy,'  B<K:i  c/H,  D,ai/.  us. 

1  KnDlgen,  Die  AiiickltndtT  Allm  ititrJaNUntlltit.  tBt6 
(Wiedenann.  U.  ..,). 

'  Cp  especially  ihfse  at  Tbebes,  Xz  14,  1S96,  tii  and  9s. 
The  smnge  mier-nurki  M  Semneh  in  Nubu  (LD\\.\%^ 
which  woold  show  thai,  in  dynasiy  ij,  [he  Nile  rose  there 
(above  the  second  cataract,  where  the  Hver  may  not  yel  have 
broken  ihrough)  35  fi.  hieher  than  nowadayii,  are  beU  left  aside 
(cp  col.  iioB.  n.  a.  end).  In  Eg^pt  proper  the  (very  ilow) 
raising  of  the  ground  by  Ibe  altuvium  may  have  changed  Ihe 

are  raised  faster  (ban  thr:  bed  of  the  river  is,  however,  di-puied. 

Ibe  I^le  in  the  Vatican.  The  height  varies^  bowever.  con- 
siderably according  10  Ibe  localiiv.  Does  surteen  opplv  lo 
Mempbl.T(Plut.  U.  43,  ArisL  ^361,  give  fourteen  cuKa  for  M.) 
•  Decree  of  Cinonus,  /.  7,  Greek  leil,  L  i&  Tbe  Greek  Ie« 
ttanilala  by  W^X* 
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verdure  ihere  is  none.'  It  is  not  a  propbecj' of  whal 
God  will  Iwing  about ;  the  picture  is  not  meralir  aniici- 
pative;  ihebarbarilyoffoemen  is  lo  blame  (j  K,  819=5). 
The  pjctiue  is  completed  in  Is.  1 69  (emended  text),  which 
slates  ihat  '  the  waters  of  Ninirim  (see  DiuoN)  are  full 
of  blood  ■ ;  the  warriors  of  Moab  have  been  cut  down  on 
its  banks,  and  the  stream  is  reddened  with  gore  (cp  Jer. 
4Si,  where  Madmen  [(■"■]  should  be  Nimrim).  This 
apparently  eiplains  the  cry  of  woe  {v.  »]  which  echoes 
from  the  S.  10  the  N.  of  Ibe  land  (see  Eclaim).  Pre- 
sumaMy  Nimrim  itself  is  in  the  S,  of  Moab.  It  is  there- 
fore not  the  same  as  BetH-NiMRAH  {f.v. )  or  Nimrah— 
i.i. ,  Tell  Nimrtn— at  the  foot  of  Ibe  mountains  opposite 
Jericho,  though  apart  front  its  situation  the  Wady 
Nimrin.  as  the  lower  part  of  the  W.  &i'aib  (cp  HoBAb) 
is  called,  answers  to  Ihe  description  of  the  former  slate 
trf  Nimnm.i  We  must  look  for  a  irace  of  a  Nimrim 
briber  5.  ;  in  fact,  i(  seems  doubtful  whether  Belh- 
Nimrah  is  not  loo  far  N.  to  have  been  reckoned  as 
Moabitish. 

ActurdinirtaEuMbiiu  and  Jerome  ((^.^W.iMji;  141 11)  Ihe 
place  inieniled  in  one  which  WAA  known  in  their  day  ax  fiitm- 
uajKiH.  ^tHHomtriiim,  and  lay  to  the  N.  of  Zoar  (ai  the  extreme 
S.end  of  the  DesdSa;  >«  ZoAn).  Either  the  refcTHice  i>  ID 
the  Wldy  en.Numera,  wbich  travErwi  a  region  now  wute  and 
llony,  but  perhaps  not  so  in  early  tinws  or,  if  n«,  the  nunc 
which  was  once  applied  more  witiely  has  lingered  here  by  the 
caprice  of  fortune.* 

Tristram  speaks  of  the  '  plenleous  brooks  g;ushing  from 
the  iofly  hills  into  the  Ghfir  en-Numeira  '  [_LandafMcab. 
4S/.).  The  name,  which  may  possibly  contaia  a  relic 
lif  lolemism  (cp  LEOPARD),  was  apparently  not  very  un- 
common. See  OSI^.  !S4».  142ji,  for  another  evidence 
of  tbis  {i(  is  the  greal  Wfidy  Nimreh  in  Haur&n,  E,  of 
Shubha,  that  is  meditt).  T.  K.  c: 

iramoD  (Twj,  nVro:  [iCh.i.o  micBj];  n€B- 

pCi>^,  NCBpUN  [E  and  D  in  Gen.  IO9]  ;   N&Bpu&HC 
1    fithtiiHl    ("■'■  N6Bp.].  Jos.).     A  son  of  Cush,  and 

'''•™'*>^  [J,].  iCh.l,o+).  There  is  much  that  is 
singular  and  exciting  lo  the  curiosity  in  the  account  of 
Nimrod.  The  sons  of  Cush  in  Gen.  IO7  {P)  are  the 
representatives  of  peoples :  but  here  is  a  son  of  Cush 

but  apparently  the  first  of  the  imperial  despots  known 
to  Ihe  Israelites.  His  name  was  evidently  as  familiar 
to  Ihose  from  whom  the  tradition  in  Gen.  lOS^  is  derived 
as  il  was  to  the  people  of  bis  own  country ;  and  if  we 
could  only  understand  what  is  said  about  him,  we  ought 
to  be  able  lo  restore  the  name  which  underlies  the  form 
Nimrod.  Il  is  slated  in  Ihe  tradition  (iv.  lo-ia)  that  his 
rule  began  in  Babylon,  and  then  eilended  lo  Erech, 
Accad,  and  Caltieh  in  Ihe  land  of  Shinar.  from  which 
country   he  went    to   Assyria,    and    founded    Nineveh, 

however,  are  obscure.  Even  Shinar  and  AcCAD  have 
not  been  eiplained  beyond  question,  whilst  Calngh. 
Rehoboth-Ib,  and  especially  Resen  still  remnia  in  a 
high  degree  doubtful.  The  description  of  Nimrod  in 
V.  %f.  is  also  somewhat  pualing.  '  He  b^an  to  be  a 
mighty  one  (-ai.  fi-^a^,  see  Giants)  in  the  earth.  He 
was  a  mighty  one  in  hunting  (^-x  tli)  before  Yahwi ; 
therefore,  il  is  said,  like  Nimrod  a  mighty  one  in  himt- 
I'ng  before  Yahwi. '  We  also  meet  with  the  phrase  '  the 
land  of  Nimrod,'  parallel  10  Assyria,  in  Mic.  66  [;]. 
This  too  baj  not  been  adequately  explained  (see  %  a, 
end). 
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■ynil>olib:d  by  the  mystic  nutnbei 

That  the  name  ■  Nimrod  '  1 


n  CuMi  it  1 


Hebrews  Ihe  idea  of '  icbellicxi'  (  iJtb)  isobvic 
«.  E4rU«r  ^'""J'^'O"  "f  "■<>  "ero  who  bor 


The 
I  wiih 


however,  shows 
merely  a  Hebraised  form  of  a  foreign  name. 
wwui»,  Sayce  formerly  (7-.Sfl^2!.43i^),  Grivel  («. 
8ij6^),  and  Wcllhausen  {CN  309/.)  have  combined 
Nimrod  with  Merodach  (Marduk),  who  was  originally 
the  local  god  of  Babylon,  and  is  said  to  have  bad  four 
dogs  {Jensen.  AoiMii/.  131).  Apart,  however,  from  ihs 
reference  10  Nimrod's  hunting  (if  -m  is  correcl},  there  is 
no  parallelism  between  the  (wo,  and  il  was  therefore  a 
more  plausible  idea  of  G.  Smith  the  Assyriologisi  {TSBA 
]  Mi  and  elsewhere),  Maspero  (Z>aa«  of  Civ.,  1B99,  p. 
573).  P.  Haupt(A'iiiim(/-^j|.and A. Jcremias(/«rfH^r- 
Ainmi/)  to  identify  Nimrod  with  Ihe  legendary  hunter 
king  of  Erech,  whose  name  is  now  read  as  Gilgamei 
(see  CAlNlTES.  Enoth).  and  wiih  whom  one  of  the 
cities  (Erech)  mentioned  In  Ihe  traditional  text  of  Gen. 
lOia  is  closely  connected.      Even  this  parallelism,  bow- 

Haupt  and  Hilprecht  have,  therefore,  looked  out  for  a 
historical  personage  whose  iiame  might  conceivably  be 
worn  down  into  Nimrod.  The  hero  selected  is  Naii- 
maratlai"  {14th cent  B.C.).  one  of  those  warlike  Kaiiite 
kings  of  Babylonia  (see  Cush,  a)  who  were  constantly 
invading  Palestine,  and  conlinued  their  intrigues  in  Ihat 
country  to  Ihe  very  end  of  the  Egyptian  rule. 

The  contncl  tablets  of  Ihe  KaJUiiE  period  are  taid  10  abound 
in  such  abbrevisiions  as  that  of  TO]  for  Nuiiiumliai.  The 
theory^  well  ihoughi  out.    ThisKaJT 

and  have  been  credited  wim  tbe  conqiKsis  oi  other  i^a£iite«,  it 
should  be  ODliced,  however,  ihai  ifae  SJTichronous  history  of 
Assyria  and  babylonia  ntntes  thai  NaiimBratIBi  was  defealni  ai 

Kar-I!.ar-akaHal  by  A<. , , 

followed  by  an  exiension  of  the  Assyrian  fronlie: 

J/'(l),330:cpBAaYLONlA,|4j). 

This  identification  of  Nimrod,  however,  is  not  free 
from  objection.     If  Nimrod  had  been  represented  solely 
S.  Probftbla 


Ka^itekinv 


tbe  KaUilE 


[,  it  uould  be  adequa 
I,  howt 


He  is 


as  a  great  fou 

does  not  throw  any  light  01 

over,  Ihe  difficulties  connected  with  the  names  of  Ihe 

cities  and  with  the  phrase  gibbar  tdyid.  -ri  1I3,  remain. 

and  as  a  point  of  method  we  ought  first  of  all  to  seek  to 

clear  up  these  names  in  Ihe  light  of  probable  conclusions 

atuined  elsewhere  in  the  criticism  of  traditioiuil  names 

(see,  i.g.,  Sodom). 

The  lean  serious  difficulty  if  that  connected  with  n'}  1^1  (EV 
a  mighly  hunter)  in  Cen,  109a.  This  phrase  can  hardly  be  right. 
Esau  was  surely  tbe  gteai  mylhiul  huniel  of  Ibe  Israelites.  If 
Gilgamei.  tbe  hunting  king  of  Erecb,  b  to  be  idenlilied  with 

taste.  For  -rt  -itl  there  are  plausible  ■ll^llati^«— to  read 
n;i  '■^'.as'ln  P.  V  or  to  regard  It  as  a  corrupt  fragment  of 
some  word  meaning  *rulct'  or  'leader  (moM  probably  f*3tg, 
'judge,  general,  prince").    The* 
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Theli 


to  then 


^:4^ 


undhyre. 


theory.     'The  fallow 


il  probably  approaches 
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Nimrod  the  C_ ,. , .,  

oS  (May  18^1),  and  Hilprecht.  v4(tm'- 


('TheI.anBU.geof 

was  accepted  as  probable  by  Sayce  {Acad.  March  9.  iSg< ;  cp 
Fai.Pil.ibi:£^t.Titeo)'"ii  Cbeyne  (.4ca^.  March  g  and 
May  II,  ie9j).    Maiattal  is  suicd  to  be  ihe  Kaiiiie  gud  of 

34>fl 
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and  imott  Hcbton.  Rebabath.  JcrahiDMl,  ind  Beenheba.  vhich 

C^  ihe  poHibk  or  pr^Kib1«  conib«ciiDn  oT  (he  Nimrod  pusuc 
wiih  Ccn. « 1-4  o^1 11  iJsK  Nui-Hiuu,  and  on  the  Jcrahnwiliu 
origin  of  ™ly  Hcbww  siori«  >«  Paradise. 

Now  as  to  the  name  of  the  cooqueror.  6*"  gives  il 
BS  Nebrod,  which  is  almost  certainly  right.  It  is  prob- 
ably a  condensed  form  of  Bir^ladda,  which  is  given  else- 
where (sec  Bedal))  as  the  probable  original  of  Bedad. 


t   the 


spoken 


been  prominent  in  Hebrew  tradition,  we  may  wiihf 
undue  boldness  assume  that  the  Husham  ben  Zerah  ana 
the  Hadad  ben  Bedad  in  the  list  of  Edomile  kings  (Gen. 
sen/.)  have  been  rolled  into  one  by  Hebrew  legend. 
Husham  is  probably  the  original  of  the  Cushan-kish- 
ATHAtM  [^.t/.j  of  judg.  37-11,  whosc  Dame  should  be 
read  '  Cushnn  from  the  land  of  the  Temanites.'  That 
this  oppressor  was  traditionally  king  of  Edom.  not 
Mesopotamia,  is  probable  from  the  Kcniuite  origin  of 
OlhnieL  His  real  tiame  may  have  been  Bir-dadda : 
'Cnshan'  is  a  term  descriptive  of  his  origin,  not  his 
name.  So  Hadad  b.  Bedad  would  be  really  the  son 
of  the  so-called  Cushan-tlshathaim,  and  his  conquests^ 
may  have  been  added  to  those  of  his  father  to  coai- 
plcle  the  legendary  picture.  The  main  point,  however, 
is  thai  ■  Nimrod '  led  the  Jerahmeelite  migration  from 
Edom  into  S.  Canaan  ;  this  may  well  be  a  historical 
facL  We  tiow  understand  Ihe  parallelism  of  '  land  of 
Nimrod' and  'Assyria'  in  Mic  Gt  {;],  -nni  (Asshur) 
is  constantly  used  in  lieu  of  iiri  (Geshur),  and  refers  to 
a  district  on  the  border  of  S.  Canaan.  Cp  Micah 
[Book].  %  4.  Mi/raim.  %ai. 

The  theories  considered  above  differ  radically  from 
one  which  had  ccHisiderable  vogue  formerly,  and  was 
4.Hlmrod  '«'™P'*1  *>y  Hiwig  {BL  lit,  f.).  Tuch 
ll^T^  <''"'«■■•:■  '«?).  -d  Fin.i(*,««*.,  S4.) 
'  —vit.  that  Ninu-od  was  originally,  not  the 
legendary  first  king  of  Babylon  (?),  but  the  constellation 
of  Orion,  The  CAronicon  Paschalt  (ed.  Dindorf,  64) 
says  that  Ihe  Per»ans  assert  of  Nimrod  that  he  became 
a  god,  and  was  ideniical  with  the  constellation  of  Orion  ; 
cp  the  Arabic  name  of  Orion  _/fl*idr- =  Heb.  gibior. 
-hai.  the  title  given  to  '  Nimrod '  in  Gen.  IDS/  {see 
Okion).  Il  is  just  as  plausible,  however,  to  make 
'Nimrod'  into  a  solar  hero  (so  Goldziher  in  1B76)  on 
the  deceptive  gmund  that  it  is  said  in  a  Midrash  that 
365  kings  (equal  to  Ihe  days  of  Ihe  solar  year)  ministered 
to  him.      Cp  Enoch.  §  a. 

iwiihAggadamuieNimrodlhefounder  of  Ihc  Tower  of  Babel 


Oos. 


H/X»r 


- ,. .il  Abraham,  becnuM  the  [HUriprch 

S.  Jewish  WMilil  not  wonhip  hii  fibe  godt  (cp  loih.Iti). 

*roM^W     ^'  lui«r  legend  migrated  to  the  ATab4(q>/f4>rafT, 

Sui.  :i  5i-6gJ  and  several  nwundi  of  niins  even 

now  bear  Nimrod's  name,  especially  the  well-known  Bin  Nimrfld 

(mc  Babrl,  Tower  ufX 

On  the  name  and  npplicaiion  of  '  Nimrod '  cp  iil»  Lagaide, 
■  ArmeniKhe Rludien ' in  Aik.  Grt. GalL^TitrA NOld.  y.DMG 
38  379  (Penia  called  '  house  of  NimTod '  in  an  old  Syrian  txxpk) ; 


,.Bg6. 


,cpDr.in 


n  CBTSi.  NftM£(c]c[E]l  [BAL]),  ancestor  of 
Jehu  (¥.!■.):  cp  Issachah,  g  4:  '  K.  19i6(NiM€ceei 
[B.  om.  A])  a  K.»2  (iMECEl  [A]|  .4  (namccca  [A']| 
» (NiMeCcMellOt  [BA]f  a  Ch.  22j.  The  name  should 
probably  be  Amiishai  (a  more  plausible  form  than 
Amasai).'  Jehu  was  ben  Jehoshaphal  —  ben  Sephathi, 
'son  of  a  Zeph.ithite' ;  also  ben  Amashai  — ben  Yish- 
maeli.  '  son  of  an  Ishmaeliie. '  Klijah  and  Elisdia,  who. 
according  10  different  versions  of  Ihe  tradition,  pro- 
moted Jehu's  accession,  were  both,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested elsewhere  (Prophet,  9  7).  Zarephathites.  Now 
Zephalh  and  Zarephnlh  are  designations  of  Ihe  same 
famous  place  on  the  border  of  N.  Aratna.    See  Sh  API)  AT, 
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RINTTEH  (m;*:,     NIN£YH     [NHNerH,    NHNET1I, 

fini'iv.'  classical  h  ninoc,  Ass-  Ninaa.  Ninua :  Lk. 

o(inU«Te,'&N&pEC    NINErEITAI 

[Ti.WH],Lk.ll3°NiiMTltM:  andsoNiNEY- 
"""""'  ITHC  [A  Tob.  1  h].  nineYHTHC  [K  Tob.  ii\\. 
No  satisfactory  derivation  of  Ihe  name  has  been  given  ; 
nor  can  be  [ill  Ihe  question  has  been  settled  whether  the 
city  was  originally  peopled  by  a  non'Semitic  race.  The 
ideogram  seems  composed  of  Ihose  for  'house'  and 
'  lish '  (cp  Jonah  [Book],  %  4).  This  has  suggested  to 
some  (Tiele,  BAGZ^.  90)  the  connection  of  IStar.  the 
city  goddess,  withaf)sh*goddess,  daughter  of  the  god  Ea. 
A  non-Semilie  derivation  of  Ni-na-a  has  been  aitenipied. 
So  far  as  -na  is  concerned.  Delitisch  was  of  opinion 
that  it  means  '  resting-place '  ( Par.  a6o).  We  might 
also  explain  Nin-ia,  'my  lady.'  comparing  the  many 
by-names  of  IStar  as  '  the  lady '  ;  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  Nin,  '  lady.'  had  ever  passed  into  Semitic 

Nineveh  U  said  (Gen.  10  ■■)  to  have  been  founded  by 
Nimrod  in  Assyria.  This  may  be  taken  to  assume  the 
previous  existence  of  the  old  capital  Aiur,  The  mention 
with  it  and  Calah  of  Rehoboth-lr  and  Resen  as  forming 
the  Assyrian  '  Tetrapolis.'  may  be  due  10  a  desire  to 
balance  the  Babylonian  Tetrapolis  {in  Gen.  lOto).     At 

times  these  four  formed  a  continuous  city.  [For  the 
bearing  of  this  remark  and  for  criticism  of  the  traditional 
text  of  Gen.  IOio-ts,  see  NiMROD.]  In  later  times  with 
such  historians  as  Clesias  and  EJiodorus  the  name 
Nineveh  may  simply  have  denoted  a  province,  the 
Assyria  proper  between  the  four  rivers.  There  is, 
however,  no  proof  that,  in  Ihe  Sargonide  period  up  to 
Ihe  fall  of  Nineveh,  Calah  was  subordinate.  Each  ciiy 
retained  its  separate  iaknu  or  prelect,  and  in  the 
official  lists  Nineveh  stands  below  Calah.  Great 
emphasis  has  been  laid  on  the  approximate  correspiHiri- 
ence  of  a  tetrapolis  formed  by  Nineveh,  Calah,  Khor- 
sabad.  and  Keramlis  with  the  dimensions  of  Nineveh 
given  by  Diodnrus,  and  with  a  forced  interpretation  of 
the  vague  phrase  in  Jonah  (Sj),  'an  exctsding  great 
city,  of  three  days'  journey.'  '  Against  this  must  be  set 
the  results  of  Jones'  survey  of  the  ruins  and  district 
(,JKAS\hainf.\  There  is  no  trace  of  a  common 
wall.  Moreover,  the  separate  cities  of  Nineveh,  Calah. 
and  Khorsahad  are  fortified  as  strongly  towards  the 

sales  of  land  in  Nineveh  itself,  the  road  10  Calah  is  as 

frequently  tvamed  as  Ihe  '  king's  highway '  to  Arbela. 
Nineveh  was  situated  at  the  NW.  angle  of  an  irregular 

Irapeiium  of  land  which  lay  between  the  rivers  tjtisur 
_  Bft«.tl™  (*■*"""'■)  ™  "«  NW..  Gome!  on  the 
S.  BltOMIOIL  NE.  and  E, .  Upper  Zab  on  the  ,SE  and 

S. .  and  Tigris  on  Ihe  S.  and  W.      In  extent  this  plain 

Kuyunjik  and  Nebl  YOnus,  of  Dur-Sargon  at  Khor- 
sahad to  the  NE.,  and  of  Calah  to  the  S.  of  NimrQd. 
The  whole  plain  has  a  gradual  slope  from  the  low 
range  of  Jebd  Maklub  and  the  hill  tif  'Ain-es-safri  lo 
the  Tigris  on  theW.  This  plain  was  for  those  days 
amply  protected  on  three  sides  by  the  two  rapid  broad 
currents  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Z^b.  the  hills  on  the  NE. 
and  the  river  Gomel  at  their  base.  The  weak  NW. 
side  was  partly  protected  by  the  Husur,  in  winter 
impassable  but  in  summer  easily  fordable.  The  floods 
caused  by  the  Husur  were  frequent  and  destructive: 
on  one  occasion  swtepng  away  part  of  the  palace  and 
exposing  the  coffins  of  the  kings.  A  series  of  dams 
was  therefore  constructed  (mapped  and  described  in 
'Topography  of  Nineveh,'  JPASyZff.')  which  con- 
trolled   the  Hoods  and  filled  the  ditches  and  moats  of 

e  topographical 
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NINEVEH 
ASur-banI'PAL.  g  It),  and  the  Kuyunjik  collections 
.  Hjrtor*  °'  '»'>l«s  i"  *«  British  Museum  in- 
^"■""7-  elude  many  commercial  documents,  there 
are  materials  from  native  sources  for  its  municipal  history 
and  topography.  Till  these  are  published  and  under- 
grounds. Gudea,  king  of  LagaS  (.-iboul  aSoo  B.C.), 
records  having  built  (or  rebuilt)  a  temple  of  ISiar  at 
Nineveh  {/CBSs).     Dui^i,   king   of    Ur   (about   3700 


round    the   moais   instead.      The 

thirds  the  site  of  Rome  within 
Aurelian's  Wall.  It  would  con- 
tain a  population  of  175,000  on 
the  allowance  of  50  sq,  yds,  to  a 
person.  Outside  this  citadel  city 
lay  the  'outskirts'  (^'"1,  which 
seem  to  have  had  an  independent 
:*  under  their  own 


«(or 


or). 


»-  afield  and  apparently  close 
to  Khorsabad  lay  K^bit  Nitifla.  or 
the  piar.ia(see  Ri;hi>both-lr).  in 
the  ease  of  a  siege,  doubtless  the 
whole  population  of  this  outlying 
neighbourhood  would  take  refuge 
within  the  city  moats  and  vralls. 

Nineveh  was  first  localised  in 
modern  times  by  Rich.  Resident  at 

•  w^».  Bagdad  for  the  East 
^J!!~^.  IndiaCompanyabout 
«*"<"•**«"■  t8ao,  SirH.Lyard 
by  his  explorations  definitely  fixed  it 
at  KuyuHJik  (1845-47  and  1849- 
S"l- 

The  e(ci>wion<  were  coniinued  by 
H.  Ru-sam  (i8s(),  G.  Smith  (1873-70, 

"«™uL''nK^i^of''?:uyunilli','  Kp«i^ 
Sled  rrom  ihal  of  NEbi  Vnnii.by  the 


ISO  fl.  laasatX,  all 
panelled  with  sculptured  jdHba  of  ala- 
buicr.  The  eniriincH  10  ihi  pilsce  and 
10  the  priitcipal  halLi  were  flanked  with 
cotoual  winged  bulh  and  hunun-heided 
iiant  •ame  »  0.  high.  Close  beiide 
Ihil  palace  wu  one  buill  by  Eiarbwldon 
whtre  the  Kulplure  wu  of  the  IiikiI 

not  l>een  e'i|^ared.  Themnuni]  of  Nebi 
Yllni^  nunnaunled  by  the  'tomb  of 
Jonab,-  ii  ■  Hcred  iqxil  to  the  Mohim- 
■nedaiK  aiui  could  not  be  eiplored 
properly.  By  tinkina  a  <taifl  within 
the  waflB  of  a  piivaie  houv,  however. 
»nK  Kulpluied   llabs  were    recovered 

*"■ — ■  "'  a  palace  of  EurboddoiL 
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ti  should 
would  reo 
Aeropoli., 

from  the  MiperliGial  anjcarance  of  the  ruini  whether  any  uirl 
wa&  densely  pwulated  tw  dwellen  in  xtreeti  of  faoiiKs.    The 


re  orchardt  aiid  t>«den 


The  history  of  Nineveh  is  of  ci 
but  as  most  of  the  Assyrian  doi 
come    bora    Aiur-bini-pal's    pa 


ie  that  of  Assyria  ; 
!   in   Nineveh   (cp 


Hap  of  Nineveh. 

B.C.),  left  an  inscription  in  Nineveh,  unless  indeed  this 
was  carried  there  by  some  Assyrian  royal  antiquary. 
The  Amarna  tablets  (1500  B.C.)  name  .Nineveh  twice 
(A'SG  ;  see  under  -  Nina  ').  each  time  in  connection  with 
Iflar.  The  earliest  native  notices  are  on  the  votive 
bowls  of  Shalmaneser  1,  (about  1300  B.C.).  These 
short  notices  \,KB\t,'.  3*.  pi.  5,  no.  3-5)  are  to  be 
read  iti  the  light  of  Tiglath-pileser's  reminiscences  of 
Shalmaneser  (U.  Smith,  Asi.  Disc.  24B).  Shalmaneser 
claims  to  have  renewed  the  temple  of  iitar  (3  R  J.  no,  4). 
From  later  notices  we  gather  that  Samsi-Adad  (about 
1B31  B.C.)  buill  a  temple  of  Utar,  £-Ma$-maS  and 
may  have  renewed  Guilea's.  Shalmaneser  1.  ( 3  JP  3, 
no.  ta)  relates  that  his  father  Adad-oirori  (about  1845 
B.C. ),  after  an  expedition  into  Babylon,  brought  bock 
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NINEVEH 

(he  gods  of  Babylon,  Merodach  and  Nebo,  and  built 
them  lemples.  He  also  buill  a  palace  in  Nineveh  as 
well  as  at  ASur  and  Calah.  Muwkkil-Nusku  and 
ASur-raS-iii  (1150  B.C.)  continued  to  build  al  Nineveh. 
Sennacherib,  however,  found  Nineveh  still  a  'wrclehed 
poor  place,'  and  to  him  its  chief  development  Is  due. 
There  were  already  a  factory,  an  arsenal,  a  temple,  and 
some  fortifications.  The  place  was  short  of  water  in 
summer  and  flooded  in  winter.  The  waiers  of  the  Tigris 
and  the  Klusur  {Xikausar)  were  unpalatable,  being  full 
of  salts,  and  the  inhabitants  depended  on  '  the  rains  of 
heaven  for  drink'  ;  Sennacherib,  therefore,  brought  an 
aqueduct  from  the  hills  (/irB2ii7)  right  into  the  city. 
He  raised  both  the  wall  and  the  rampart  ■  mountain 
high,'  Heerecled  therean  'unrivalled'  palace (Meissncr- 
Rosl,  Baa-iniehr.  Sank. ).  built  in  two  portions,  one  in 
the  Hittile  style,  the  other  in  the  native  Assyrian.  This 
is  now  buried  beneath  the  Nebi  YOnis  mound.  He  laid 
out  a   paradise  with  all  sorts  of  exotic  plants,  and 


PUui  of  NinEveh. 

established  a  kind  of  loological  garden.  Slables  for 
Ihe  royal  slud,  magaiines  for  war-nialerial,  extensive 
offices  for  all  departments  of  slate  were  closely  attached 
to  the  palace.  Al  the  same  lime  he  repaired  the  king's 
highway  and  made  a  new  channel  for  the  IJi 


the 


capital  and  centre  of  Assyrian  empire  and  culture, 
soon  rivalling  in  wealth  and  importance  Babylon  itself. 
Here  this  same  king,  Sennacherib,  brought  Ihe  chief 
spoils  of  hia  capture  and  ruthless  spoliation  of  Babylon 
and  other  Babylonian  cities.  Here  also  he  was  murdered 
(68i  B.C.).  In  what  sense  the  word  'capilal'  could 
be  applied  to  Nineveh  before  Sennacherib's  lime,  it  is 
hard  to  sec.  It  was  '  the  court-residence '  under  ASur- 
bfl-kala  (about  1050  B.C. ),  who  has  left  an  inscription 
tjpon  a  statue  found  al  Kuyunjik,  probably  that  of  a 
captured  goddess.  Alur-nasir-pal  (about  B80  B.C. )  also 
made  it  his  chief  seat  during  Ihe  compilation  of  his  great 
works  al  H^lah.  To  Sennacherib  is  due  its  position  as 
capilal  without  rival  till  its  fall  Esarhaddon  and 
Asur-bSni-pal  maintained  this  position.  Under  the 
last  kings  ASur-edil-ilfini  and  Sin-iar-iSkun,  sons  of 
Aiur-b&ni-pal,  the  history  of  Nineveh  becomes  very 
obscure.     The  relations  of  classical  authors  are  to  be 


received  with  great  cautic 

tioDS  have  been  worked  01 

The  date  of  the  fall  oi 


.  till  Ihe  data  o: 


bas  been  placed  in 
□00-7  a.L,  II  was  uue  to  ine  over^'helming  onslaught 
.  T4.  *  11  of  'he  Monda  hordes.  Whether  the  Baby- 
■■  ^*'  '*^  lonians  look  any  active  par.  in  its  capture 
awaits  decision.  Nabonidus  in  his  recently  discoveitd 
stele  (SehMl,  Rictuildt  Travaux,  ISu/T,  and  Messer- 
sehmidt.  .W//.  Jer  Vorderas.  Gti..  no.  i )  gives  us  the  first 
published  inscriptional  reference  to  the  fall  of  Nineveh. 
The  pious  king  regards  it  as  a  retribution  from  the  gods 
for  Ihe  desecration  and  spoliation  of  their  temples  by 
Sennacherib.  He  does  not  atiribute  any  share  in  ils 
destruction  to  the  Babylonians,  but  claims  the  invader 
as  an  ally  of  Babylon,  and  emissary  of  Marduk. 

Actual  details  as  to  Ihe  fall  of  Nineveh  are  scarcely 
to  be  expected  from  ils  own  inscriptions.  The  contri- 
bution made  to  the  question  by  the  slate  of  Ihe  ruins  is 
small,  bill  definite  as  far  as  il  goes.  Most  of  the 
buildings  laid  bare  in  Kuyunjik  had 
suffered  from  fire  ;  but  no  portion  of  the 
walls  seems  to  have  been  washed  away 
by  water.  The  dykes  and  dams  on 
Ihe  Husur  seem  to  have  been  Ihe  vul- 
nerable part,  and  once  these  were  broken 
b)'  an  unusual  flood  or  the  hostile 
efforts  of  the  inrader  ihe  city  must  have 
tain  open  to  assault.  A  full  discussion 
of  the  fall  of  Nineveh  cannot  be  given 
here.  For  this  and  for  other  important 
archxological  and  historical  details  Ihe 
reader  should  consult  Billerbeck  and 
Jeremtas  in  the  work  referred  to  below, 
on  which,  in  ils  relation  to  Ihe  prophecy 
of  Nahum,  see  Nahum. 

For  mi>p<  and  illuurmiiom  <[>coriiK>,  lec 
i.:ii_L_.i.   ....    , ,_,.,   .j^   UnwrgMg 

Ninevc't  Ende '  in  J-aitaitn  for  fiudineer. ' 

MIPHIS  (nci*£ic  [B]),  I  Esd,5>x 

RV  =  Eita  2  JO,    Magbish   (q.v.),    or 

possibly  Nebo. 

inSAlT(ip>3),  Neh.S>,  See  Month. 

HISROCa  {T9Z:  in3K.,ec&pdkl[ 

[B]:    ecep.    [A];     Acp.   [L]:    i"   Is. 

N&C&pftX   [B],   M&p,   [KOQl    AC&PAK 

[K]:  Jos.   ftpftCKH    M»/.  x.ls]).      An 

Assyrian    god,   in    whose  temple   Sen- 

IS  worshipping  when 

37ls.373a).   Theiwo 


in  vol.  3  of  Hiu 


it  promi 


:   (.)tc 


■rf«]-.-.f.,ASur. 
lo  whom  Sennachenb  in  his  inscriptions  repeatedly  refers 
as  •  my  lord '  (so  Schr.  tTA  T».  339) ;  or  (a)  10  read 
^iDJ.  the  '  constr.  state '  of  Nuiku,  a  god  connected  with 
Nabu,  and  also  identified  with  Gibil,  the  fire-god  (so 
in  the  main  Sayce,  Tkiol.  Rrv.  1873,  p.  37;  HaL 
KE/.  Oct.-Dec.,  iSai,  p  1B3 ;  Del.  Cahoer  Bit.- 
Ler..  1893,  p.  630).  On  Nusku,  see  Jaslrow,  Rel.  of 
Bab.  and  Ais.;  G.  Hoffm.  ZA  Wibaff.  But  lo 
ignore  n  and  ch  altogether  is  hacitdous.  On  the 
other  hand,  il  is  not  likely  thai  one  of  the  less-known 
deities  should  be  specified  as  Sennacherib's  god.  ■  We 
must  wail  for  further  light.'  remarks  Kiltel  (Dillm. 
Its.  329).  Light  on  the  name  Nisroch,  however,  can 
hardljr  be  expected,  the  presumption  being  that,  like 
other  names  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  deities  in  Ihe 
'  '    corrupt.     We  may  suppose  it  to 

either  (i)  for  -Mi]iv,  -Anumelech'  (Ihe 


mmelcch'  of  M'T. 

K.173 

;    see 

harezer) 

,  more  probably,  for 

TO.  Ma 

dlik  (the 

Merodach" 
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also  been  lately  identified  with  yra- 
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It  Buy  b«  poinicd  oui  ben  ihu  the  lume  'AdiunmclK] 

Ukc  ■  Niitoch,'  ■  enmipiion  of  rrp  Mjmlilk.    Probably  ii  •<!> 
into  ibc  iei[  11  the  wrong   poinL       Cp   Che.  Exf.T9t 


for 


n-god.    The 


u:£i'^\ 


of  Meshach  iind  Shadbach  (s^.t.).  t.  K,  c. 

MTTEE  (111).  nilhtr:  Prov,  25«  [RV™!-  Soda]; 
Jet.  2Hf  [RV  Lye]),  aa  now  used,  denoles  potassmm 
DLlrale,  which  is  often  found  as  an  efflorescence  on  Ihe 
soil  in  dry  hot  dislricls.  The  ancients,  however, 
eetlainly  meant  by  rlrpat  or  nilrtint  a  carbonate  of  soda 
{mjlrvn}.  This  sail  occur?  native  in  W.  Europe,  Egypt, 
India,  etc. ;  the  nnlron  lakes  in  Egypt,  dreary  as  (he 
country  is,  are  visited  for  the  sake  of  Ihe  famous 
Christian  moiuksleries.  The  best  natron  is  that  taken 
from  the  low  ip^und  surrounding  the  lakes,  which  is 
not  covered  by  water,  inj.  nilhtr,  as  representing  a 
mineral  alkali,  is  opposed  to  n'iSi,  Mrtlk.  which  re- 
presents a  vegetable  alkali  (see  LvEand  Soap).  Mined 
with  oil,  it  was  apparently  used  for  H-ashing  clothes 


(seejer.2«). 
What  '   ■ 


;'(or-MdaV 


■The  el 


cdved  t( 


TiDegarfora  wound.'    See  Toy,  adlx, 

HO.     See  No-AUON. 

MOADIAH  (rripij,  as  if  -Yahwi  promises."  833  ; 
probably  an  ethnic,  cp  Moadiah.  Maadiah,  NearJah). 

1.  b.   Binnul,  X  Levile,  temp.  Eiia,   ErmBu  (will.  [BA'], 
n»t<i    [A*].    »wM«<>    (LD-MoiTH    ton    at    Sabban    [RV 


Ot^]  iWo  ti  irpc^rn  [B>t),  Ir^I  n 


P-  lA],  (rnl 

HOAB  (n^  :  Nue  [BAL,  occasionally  not.ll).  son  of 
Lamech  in  the  Selhite  gene»l<^[y,  chief  survivor  from 
-    „  the  Deli^^e.  and  second  father  of  mankind, 

i.nune.  Q^n  5^.^,  jp^  ^m  („  „.^jj).  6B-9.T.S 
(P,  J,  R).  I  Ch.  I  4  :  also  Ihe  lirst  husbandman  to  plant 
Tines.  Gcn.93o-57  (],).  HomraeL  has  lately  derived 
■Noah'  from  Nuh-napiili.  which  he  prefers  lo  $i7- 
napiUi^   as  the  name  of  the  hero  of  the  Babylonian 

The  tdeo{|Tain  (UD)  before  nafiili  may  in  fact  mean  'la 

Kcify.Dr  quiei.' >iu/iiA>i ;  and  KiiAii  it  a  tvnonyn)  (attiUMK. 
OMge,  however,  nx^ii  is  found  only  wl.h  fiM  (bean)  and 
iaiilli  (iiytii,    not   with  >uV^f  (which,   mueover,   generally 

It  is  a  more  important  objection  that  Ihe  hero  of  Ihe 
Deluge-slory  cannot  have  been  the  Noah  of  Gen.  9  ao-i;. 
Either  there  were  two  Noahs — a  most  improbable  view 
—or  Noah  in  Ihe  Deluge-story  is  incorrect  (see  below). 
Ball's  ingenious  argument  in  bvour  of  Nu|)-napiiti 
{TeadUf'i  BibU.  1898)  is  therefore  unavailing.  This 
scholar  (in  iSor.  Cm.)  would  correclucni' in  Gen.  5=9 
intouni'  (iiamrai)ir»4^i),  whilst  Well hausen  retaining 
text  imagines  a  second  form  of  the  name,  Noham 
nfoner.'»  Wellhausen's  view  is  the  mote  plausibit 
,  not  impossible  to  suppose  (hat  Lamech 
merely  plays  on  (he  name  Noah  (cp  Gen.  17s).  He 
may  be  pointing  prophetically  to  some  refreshment 
which  man.  wearied  by  his  labour  on  the  ungrateful  soil, 
will  receive  through  Noah.  Almost  certainly  his  speech 
alludes  lo  (he  discovery  of  (he  proper(ies  of  the  vine  (cp 
Ifl/).  It  is  true,  such  a 
:  the  r61e  played  by  Noah 


■comforter.'" 


e  of  '  comfort '  i 


reference  does  m 


a  all  si 


of  ft  fiagmenl  of  a  new  Beluge.f 
napi-liL  See  Dbluge.  I  9.  n.  ? 
*  ■Wc.  Di  rrfiUhm.  SS.  n.  j  ; 
B  »)' According  to  R.  Jobanai 
tally.  Either  he  named  him  N 
See  funher,  I  j. 


Bui  if  Scheil'i  readini 


NOAH 

in  the  Deluge-story  of  J^  However,  most  probably  the 
original  name  of  the  hero  of  this  narrative  was  not 
Noah,  but  Enoch  :  (he  final  1  in  -pn  became  effaced,  ti 
and  ]  were  transposed,  and,  other  editorial  reasons  pmb- 
ably  facilitating  this.  Ihe  hero  of  the  Deluge  and  Ihe 
inventor  of  wine  (who  belongs  10  a  narrative  of  human 
etiginii  which  had  no  Deluge)  were,  infdicilotisly 
enough,  combined  (see  DELtJCE).  It  is  worth  noticing 
[hat  according  to  P  the  Deluge  lasted  365  days— i.e.,  a 
solar  year — whilst  365  years  are  stated  in  Gen.  G13  to 
have  been  Ihe  duration  of  Enoch's  life.  The  coincid. 
ence  is  hardly  accidental  (cp  also  Dbluce,  g  16,  n.). 

Noah,  however  (i.e.,  the  true  Nonh  mentioned  by 
Ji).  was  more  than  (he  inventor  of  wine  ;  he  represents 
8.  FlaM  In  ""*  ''"'  *■*"■  ""  ™'''"'  '*'*  starting-point, 
laawida.  '"  '*'*  ■"'Ef"'""  '^  '^'e  poup  of  peoples, 
(vgeuiu.  with  which  J,  connects  Ihe  Israelites,  from 
theirearlierhomein  Babylonia,  or  rather  (see  Parai>]Se) 
in  N.  Arabia.  He  was.  therefore,  not  a  divine  hero  (like 
other  mythical  inventors  of  wine)  but  personifies  (he 
starting-point  of  (he  migrating  Hebrews'  which  may  in 
the  original  story  have  been  placed  in  Ihe  Jerahmeelite 
Rehoboth,  so  that  Noah  would  correspond  10  Tebah 
in  the  document  on  which  J]  appears  to  be  based,  just 
as  Skem  (?.v. )  corresponds  to  Abraham.  There — in 
a  soil  suitable  for  the  culture  of  the  vine  (cp  Negeb, 
I  7).  Noah  '  began  to  till'  the  ground  '  (Gen.  Sao) — i.e., 

who  became  a  systematic  agriculturist  (a  duplicate  (here- 
fore  of  Jabal).  His  name  agrees  wilh  this.  It  describes 
him  as  no  longer  a  wanderer  (11;  cp  Gen.  4 11),  but 
■settled' (nj);  nl '  resl' (  =  ni) :  cp  Driver,  i'om.  i»iii.) 
might  refer  to  the  dispersion  referred  to  in  II9.      His 

yard.'  The  consequences  are  described  in  Gen.  9si-j3, 
and,  nalurally  enough,  are  not  referred  to  by  later 
writers.  Il  was  enough  for  them  that  Noah  was  '  a 
righteous  and  a  blameless  man,'  and,  like  Enoch, 
'walked  with  God'  (Gen.  6  9  P).  As  such  he  is  well- 
known  (o  Ezekiel  (who  doubiless  bad  a  fuller  JE  than 
we  have);  see  Eiek. liuio,  and  cp  Enoch.  He  is 
also  one  of  the  heroes  praised  bySirach  (Ecclus,  44 1;/), 
who  says  that,  '  in  a  time  of  extermination  he  became  a 
representative'  or  'successor'  (q-Vnn.  ib'TitXXo7»Mi},  and 
that  '  for  his  sake  there  was  a  remnant.'  The  second 
Isaiah,  or  his  continuator,  mentions  him  as  the  hero  of 
the  Deluge  (Is.  54g),  and  several  didactic  referttKes 
Noah  in  Ihe  New  Test.in 


Wee; 


e  definii 


nclusioi 


■  k,  .HAfim,  '*'™'''  ""'  Naham.  The  clans  cklled 
"■  *■  ■P""'™'  Naham  and  Nahamani  probably 
revered  this  hero  of  legend  as  specially  their  /urvi 
eptmymos,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  more  than  a  mere 
chance  (hat  (he  prophet  Nahum  (whose  name  probably 
sprang  ou(  of  a  clnn-name)  is  called  -rp^n,  which  (see 
ElKoshite)  admits  of  no  certain  explanation,  and  may 
plausibly  be  corrected  into  -^^pb-t  hd-tikoli — t.i.,  Ihe 
Eshcolite.    Cp  Prophet,  |  39. 

Fragmenlsof  a  l»i  Apocalyp&e  of  Noah  (meniioned  in  Julnlees 
10  SI)  ate  10  be  found  in  ihe  Book  of  Enoch  :  cp  AraotyPHA, 
I  ■; :  AroCALVPTIC,  H  14,  S7.  In  one  of  thoe  (cfa.  IM)  iha 
binh  of  Noah  is  deicribed,  and  Ibe  description  sucgei^ll  thai  in 
the  Aggada  of  Ihe  lime  Noah  had  become  attimilalcd  10  tome 
mlent  to  Enoch.  He  appe.in.  In  fact,  iu.t  like  a  Kollr  hero  or 
even  like  ihe  'Ancient  of  days' hinnelffiee  Dan.  Tg;  cp  lOe). 
SeeDBLUca;  Ehdch  ;  Shem  ;  Ham;  Jai-heth.     t.  k.  c. 


f.  The  whole  chanlerdeMivei  a  careful  p 
.r,  1BB4,  pp.  116^  But  the  bypolhesi> 
lilion  connected  ihe  ancestor  of  Ihe  Israi 


this,  not  "lo  plough 'bui'io  cultivate."  The  same 
requited  in  Job  4<,  H01L  IO13.  CpAu-fnlii,  'to 
cullivale ' ;  mil  {iriiii '  tillage '  {Am.  Tat.  K  !> 
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NOAH 

MOAH  (n|?i  ;  NOY&  [so  too  i"  L  fof  ^^  Josh.  ]9i3]. 
a  daughler  of  Zelopbebad  {Nu.  ISj^t^;].  noyCA  [^]  : 
27  1  36ii  Josh.  173).  Probably  the  name  of  a  town  or 
districi ;  cp  Neam,  which,  however,  was  id  Zebunm. 

See  HOCLAH.  MENUHAH. 

HO  or  HO-ASOH  inbtt]  (U)  Ls  ibe  nanie  of  a 
Urge  Egyptian  lown.     S  in  Nah,  has  '  part  oT  Ammori ' 

1    u.nia    [ji'pi'' A/tfiur];  elsewhere  iiif  t4X(I,  Vg. 

X.  nuns,  ^^j-onrf^o  (tendering  Anion  by  '  popu- 
lonim';  so  ajso  AV  wilh  'populous  No'). 

The  pauuM  arc :  Nth,  il  e,  where  the  psti  pomr  and  Ihe 
recent  doirnfall  of  No-Amgn  are  held  up  ai  parallel  u  the 
fiiluie  deiDuciion  of  Nineveh.  Jer. « 15  ilreauni  with  future 
piuiidimeiu  'Amon  from  No  (MlD,  •  eironemuly,  vte  Afviar 
Cir^i-)iHbraLrfK=HlJ3i  Va,tKmil/flimAJrjandriir),RndPhatiioh 

SiH  ffit.).  JOn  the  poMihility  oTgoini^  bi^ind  thepr«Kni  lejtt, 
ai>d  recovering  an  older  form  of  thue  propb«ie4t  ie«  Pathros. 
1 1.  PHorMBT,  I  j9,  elc,  and  Crit.  B&.-T.  k.  c] 

The  tradition  given  by  S — Diospolis  {i.e.,  Thebte, 
Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt)— is  doubtless  correct,  as  the 
combination  of  No  wuh  Am(m)on  the  local  god  of 
Thebes  sufficiently  shows.  Nahum,  100,  distinctly  in- 
dicates thai  the  great  capital  cily  of  Upper  Egypt  is 
meant  ( '  Ethiopia  was  her  strength  and  Egyptians  in- 
numerable' ).  Less  favourable  to  tbe  identiAcation  is 
(he  description  {v.  8)  'situated  among  the  rivers  (or 
Nile-branches?),  that  had  the  waters  round  about  her, 
whose  rampart  was  the  sea,  (and)  her  n-all  wias  of  the 

waters?'— and  [S]  water  her  walls).  Here  the  prophet 
eeems  to  represent  Thebes  after  the  model  of  most 
Della-cilies^i.«..  situated  on  the  plain  on  an  artificial 


It  would  be  dilGcul 


dbyc 


Kilil'on  one  <lhe  W.)  x 


...h  Thebes,  wL 

"rtKbet  may  indeed  have  had 

acq"ainied'^t™tLlocaMlYaf 
G/ctr.  agi,  in.l'linc  on  the  (ndrcling  waters,  idenlilied  Ha  with 
a  city  ID  the  N-E.  oTthe  Delta  in  whifh  be  iHed  to  find  Rameses  ; 
but  fail  only  leaHXi  was  that  Aiaon  oni-e  had  a  ttmplg  there.) 

The  Hebrew  name  No  (cp  the  Heiaplario  form  Nois) 
is  best  elucidated  by  the  Assyrian  form  Ni-'  (-1- vowel?) 
it)  Aior-bani-pal's  reports  (see  Del,  Par,  318,  etc, ). 

Tbe  Assyran  Ni  is  clearly  identical  with  the  Egyptian 
expression  A7i*  "the  city,' — i.t.,  'the  metropolis', — 
which  is  actually  found  on  the  monuments."    Probably 

>  Transposing  and   taking  Mto  ts-^P.     The  Heupluic 
*  ComiU  read c  wilh 0  Noph  =  Moph  =  Memphisinr'.  ijinBiead 


1    ®  Goknitliin'  pap>'rui  of  Ihc   twenly-firsc 

dyna-ly  (A'«-.    TruT:  SI,  99);    Spiegelbirg 

<^     I  (^.  cil.  tj)  has  fucnished  an  oatnpfe  from 

Ugod  f<n-  nwt,  tm-yt:  the  word  itself  is  wxitien  iir.  JT,  etc.  In 
the  royal  name  ^mivnfi  It  appears  as  a^,  in  a  Proiocoptic 
tea  iXZ,  iSSi.  p.  loj)  HI  Ne.  On  the  demolic  fotm  which  is 
tiHceable  to  K»inan  liine<.  cp  CriRilh,  SIS'ttI  af  iki  High 
Priltii,  <n.  Kvidtrnlly  the  Assyrian  and  Hebrew  onhoRrapEy 
npresenta  an  earlier  fonn,  Cp  Hrugsch,  Diil.  C/agr.  ji6. 
>  Bnigsch  (17,  Mi:.  373,  etc.)  supposed  as  the  Egyptian  proto- 
©  ♦« 
tTpe'.V//-Bfl'  {f,(.,lheconsoi.aals»/--Cy;  vocalise 

a    I      O 
■pproiinalely  «ri)ye\\n  later  oroounciationl),  'the  ^rtal  city, 
(he  capitaL'      The  .\wyiiaii  IranscHplion  would  petmii  aisn  rbr 
nndids  *ir_fc'  " '  "  ■""'  '  '^' 


ury  for  this  etymology-    The  E^piion 
BlonL  however,  is  i»nt  found  for  Thebes  in  the  in^tcrip. 

-, -.-i  tneHebrewonhography.  hy  its  clDVldenlily  with  the 

Assyrian  fonb,  makes  ~     ' 


•s^tH. 


NO,  NOAMON 

As  capital  of  the  fourth  nome  of  Upper  Egypt,  we 
may  assign  to  Thebes  a  very  high  antiquity,  though 
_  _,_. before  the  eleventh  dynasty,  which  was  of 

I  Hlrtmy.  .p^j^  ^^jg^„  ^j  ^ij^  ^^^  u  ^.^ 
nothing  more  than  a  mediocre  country  town.  It« 
greatness  begins  with  the  rise  of  the  New  Elmpire. 
After  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos  Iheeighteeulh  dynasty 
adorned  it  with  temples  and  palaces  which  found  no 
equal  in  antiquity  and,  even  in  ruins,  claim  our  highest 
admiration,  Tbe  nineteenth  and  twentieth  dynasties 
added  10  its  splendour,  though  some  kings  now  began 
to  reside  in  the  N.  of  Egypt.  The  succeeding  dynasties 
neglected  Thebes ;  but  it  was  still  the  largest  city  of 
Upper  Egypt,  and  the  high  priests  of  Amon.  residing 
there,  were  unrivalled  in  wealth,  even  after  the  failure 
of  their  attempt  (in  aist  dyn, )  to  tule  the  whole  country 
as  Pharaohs.  Homer's  glowing  description  of  '  hun- 
dred-gated Thebes'  (/;,  93fl»)  may  date  from  a  much 
later  time.  The  repeated  sieges  in  the  wars  between 
the  Ethiopians  and  the  Assyrians  seem  to  have  largely 
diminished  its  population.  It  is  not  certain  to  which 
of  these  conquests  by  the  Assyrians  Nnhum's  oracle 
refers.  The  first  —  by  Esarhaddon  in  670 — seems  to 
have  been  rather  a  peaceful  occupation  ;  the  second  by 
A5ur-bani-pal  (667)  and  the  third  (663?)'  were  accom- 
panied  by  a  plundering  of  the  city,  and  might  have 
impressed  themselves  more  deeply  on  the  prophet's 
mind,  cp  v.  10.    Cp  Nahum,  %  a ;  Prophet.  %  39, 

There  is  no  evidence  or  probability  that  Cambyscs 
exhibited  himself  at  Thebes  in  that  character  of  sense- 
less destroyer  in  which  he  was  represented  to  the 
Greeks,  The  Ptolemies  siiU  did  some  building  and 
repairing  at  Thelies :  but  iheir  foundation.  Ptolemais 
(orPsoi3.el-Menshiyeh),which  became  the  most  populous 
city  of  Upper  Egypt,  seems  10  have  contributed  much 
to  the  decay  of  the  old  metropolis.  The  various  great 
revolts  against  the  Ptolemies,  especially  those  tinder 
Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes  and  under  I'lolemy  X.  Soter  II. 
(who  is  reported  10  have  besieged  Thebes  for  3  f?l  years), 
finally,  a  siege  and  storming  by  Cornelius  Galltis  (39 
B.C.),  also  an  earthquake  in  37  Rr,,  did  much  to  bring 
Tuin  to  the  great  temples  ;  the  immense  population  of 
former  times  seems  to  have  dwimiled  liown  to  some 
scattered  villages  from  aoo  B.C.  onwards.  To  Slraho 
(a4B,c,)Thebes  wasonlyacilyof  rui.-is,  exactly  as  now. 
The  modern  rains  of  Luxor,  Kamak.  and  Medamutmark 
the  extension  of  the  city  proper  from  S.  to  N.  The 
suburbs  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river  may.  at  cett^n 

to  have  tniih  his  residence  at  tbe  S.  end  o<  this  pan  (at 
Medinet  Habu) :  but.  in  general,  theW.  side  of 'I'hebes 
(called  the  Meiiinonin  by  classical  writers)  belonged  only 
to  the  dead  and  their  worship.  The  long  row  of  temples, 
skirting  the  edge  of  the  arable  land  like  a  selvedge,  from 
Medinet  Habu  to  Kurnah.  served  only  for  the  worship 
and  memory  of  defunct  kings.  Behind  them,  thousands 
of  tombs  were  hewn  in  the  rocks  of  Drah  abu-l-Negga, 
Sbfkh'abd-el-Kumnh.  Kurnel-Murrai.  etc.     The  kings 


■s(at 


The 


MulQk)  which  could  easily  be  shut  off  by  w 
frequent  attempt  to  explain  Nahum's  description  of  No 
(as  surrounded  by  the  Nile),  by  the  situation  of  Thebes 
M  «0Ai  liilrs,  is.  consequently,  very  weak.  Itie  ancient 
name*  is  of  uncertain  pronunciation,  probably  to  be 
read  IVls^f).  Why  the  Gi  eiks  called  tbe  city  Tbebes 
is  uncertain  ;  I.«psius's  explanation  by  the  name  of  the 
quarter  of  Kamak.  Ope(t),  with  the  article  t-ope.  is 
highly  improbable. 

The  local  divinities  of  Thebes  were  the  triad  Amon 
(.Ammon  of  the  Greeks,  4MOYN  '"  later  pronunciation!,' 
Mut  (or  Mnut),  and  Khonsu.     Many  other  divinities 

1  Sec  Winckler,  .40^14*- 
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NOB 

Ibe  nde'il»u™B  Hennonthis,  Moniu,  held  the  first 
■.DiTinltlM.  P'?'*^»l*>-ii'Theboriato-.Amon'ol)- 
''"""••™'  tained  pre-eminence  and,  with  ihe  nse 
of  Tliebes,  became  the  official  chief  god  of  Egypt,  a 
function  which  he  kept  liU  after  the  lime  of  Alexander. 
Thus  he  was  adopted  as  chief  deity  even  by  the  Libyan 
neighbours  of  Egypt,  and  Ihe  Ethiopians  paid  him  a 
bnatical  worship  as  th«r  national  gixl.  The  Greeks 
accordingly  identified  him  wKh  Iheir  supreme  god  Zeus, 
and  called  his  city  Diospolis  magna  (In  distinction  from 
Diospolis  parva  in  Middle  Egypt ;  mod.  Hu).  Amon 
has,  when  represented  in  human  form,  a  blue  skin, 
and  bears  two  immense  feathers  on  bis  head,  evidently 
in  imitation  of  the  earlier  god  Minu  of  Koptos.  in 
animal  form  he  is  represented  as  a  ram.  mostly  distin- 
guished by  the  sun-disk  on  his  head,  thus  indicating 
his  solar  nature  (uhich,  of  course,  is  secondaiy).  On 
the  vehement  persecution  of  Amon  by  Amenholep  IV.. 
who  even  tried  to  erase  the  name  Amon  on  all  earlier 
monuments,  see  Egvpt,  %  56. 

A  docriplion  of  lfa«  remart^uble  ruJniofThebe«,unDng  which 
■he  gnat  temple  of  Kumak  (chiefly  ihe  work  of  TheloKi  III.), 
thaii>fLui[oi<buillbyR»n««ll.).iiidihatofMedinei-H>lju 
(RuBsei  IIl.)arethginDi>I  rtmaikabli,  cannot  be  given  hire 

KOB  (23 ;  nomBa  [BL.],  noBa  [A] ;  but  in  1 S. 
22..  N0M.vtft[B],  NOB*e  [A]).  The  name  occurs  in 
1  HuBB  thesloty  of  David's  wanderings  (1  S.  21 1  [i], 
•■**'"■  2291.  i!)},alsoin  avivid  prophecycommonly 
assigned  10  Isaiah  (IS.IO39).  and  in  a  list  of  Benjamile 
cities  (Neh.  Hij).  There  is  also  proliable  evidence  of 
the  eiistence  of  such  a  name  elsewhere  than  in  Benjamin 
(cp  Gutfrin,  Jtidii,  8349). 
We  fir'        "■'    ""     ' 


of  EuKbiuj  and  Jeronie  iflSI^.  j.S,  46;  9°,  J?),  four  (o.,  as 
i»»i  uid  ci(hi) It.m.  K.  of  Lydda  {Jlk  $64) ;, EuHbiui  and 

where meniloiuaplan called Nabe(cpMTin.S.  J] .  ,13l),nur 
Lydda,  which  he  Wemifiei  with  Nob  the  eily  of  the  priests  (5*1 
BR,  Lc:  Buhl,  i9S,andi:p[sHBi-iiEHOB,  Neso). 

If  the  name  Nob  (hitherto  unexplained)  is  really  a 
mutilation  of  'Anab,  'grape-town,'  as  suggested  else- 
where (see  Athach),  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  finding 
Ihe  name  in  different  parts  of  Ihe  country. 

The  rather  difficult  task  remains,  however,  of  identify- 
ing the  Nob  mentioned  in  i  S.,  Is.,  and  Neh.      It  may 

<.~-  ;>■  [rp)  oSv)  [comipt])  and  Neh.  11  ja 

(»o^  !((=■' ™-  "'L]  BK*A  om, )  (hat  Nob  must  have  lain 
a  little  to  the  N.  of  Jerusalem,  between 'yfnii  to' (A  nalhoth) 
on  Ihe  E.  and  Bit  Haniad  (Hananiah)  on  the  W.  We 
require  some  high  point  from  which  Jerusalem  shall  be 
visible ;  il-Jsawlytk,  which  has  been  proposed  by 
Kiepcrt  and  others  (cp  Baed.W  it?/).  "iH  therefore 
Dot  do — indeed,  this  place  corresponds  ralher  10 
Lmshah  (?,».). 


re  (t)  on  Ihe  ridge  on  Ihe  N. 

XKidron  valley  (SW  of  e1-'Is5wiyehX  alW  " 
' bnsul '  (xe  Valentlner,  ZDMG  liii^^- 


iX  called  by  ih 
12 189  X;   Mt 
I/WSi:  (9)thehillarScopu>(Dcn^»'=[ 


,.  „...  ..._  ._„. ...e  Holy  City 

SVilson.  /'fFQ.  187s,  p.05:  Huht):  and  (3)  the  villagt  of 
ia'filt,  on  the  hill  to  Ihe  kit  of  Scopus,  where  Gu^rin  placed 
the  anoent  Miipab  <Grove  In  Smiih,  IfB;  Conde.,  /-SJ^. 

There  has,  however,  perhaps  been  a  fault  of  method 
in  the  invesiigation  as  hitherto  pursued,  and  the  fact 
thai  there  is  no  trace  of  the  name  Nob  either  in  the 
lists  of  priestly  cities,  or  [except  in  a  passage  which 
must  refer  to  Ihe  NE.  of  Palestine)  in  the  Talmud,'  or 
in  the  modern  Palestinian  topography,  ought  to  have 

I  The  etyn»k>gy  of  Ihe  name  (■  the  hidden  one ")  which  Ihe 

Viiaccenled,  it  becomet  Amin.     The  Amania  lableU  wHie 
Amanu. 
s  See  Neub,  CVf/r.  13 ;  Buhl,  96. 


Lwakened  the  suspicions  of  ci 


any 


In  the  present  state 
iseof  Neh.  llja,  for 
10  probably  Ihe  com- 


the  list  in  which 

Nob  (omilled  in  BK'A  of  O)  is  evidently  suggested  by 
Is.  10  3a. 

We   have    to    ask,  therefore.  Does  the  name    Nob 
really  occur  in  Is.  lOjj?    The  answer  must  be  in  the 

8.  CrlUdnit  ^f'^'^  ild^'tio^'of°*corfupti^T 
OlU.iOi=.  .j-be  text  should  nin  itp;  o-H^k  np?is 
'  on  Ihe  hill  of  God  he  takes  his  stand,'  and  at  Ihe  end 
of  the  verse  Ihe  inappropriate  and  superfluous  phmse 
oSm'  nraj  is  a  corruption  of  o'^^  npai  '  hill  of  God." 
which  was  originally  a  marginal  correciion  of  the  faulty 
reading  which  opens  t;.  ja.  Was  there  any  specially 
sacred  hill  in  the  line  of  march  between  Geba  (now 
/tia')  and  Jerusalem  ?  Of  course,  it  has  to  be  very  near 
the  city.  There  is  one — the  northern  summit  of  the 
Ml,  of  Olives,  idenlilied  elsewhere  (see  Destructiok. 
Mount  of)  as  '  the  summit  where  one  worships  God  ' 
(a  S.  15  3j)  and  '  the  mountain  of  those  who  worship ' 
(a  K,  23i3  emended  text).  It  is  noteworthy  thai  Elean 
Stanley  {Sia.  and  PaL  1S7)  had  aheady  proposed  this 
summit  as  Ihe  site  of  the  city  of  Nob.  Probably  there 
were  houses  near  the  sanctuary  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
of  the  eiistence  of  a  town  there. 

Nob  is  also  said  to  be  referred  to  in  i  S.  21 .  229.9. 
passages,  however,  the  Hebrew  text  has 
which  it  is  arbitrary  to  expUin  as 
ning  'to  Nob'  (with  the  locative 
ending),  because  noionly  here,  but  also  in  22..  19  ft  re- 
cognises a  dissyllabic  name.  One  is  at  first  inclined 
to  read  the  name  Nubbah  and  to  identify  (he  place  wiih 
Bet  NUba  (see  above) ;  but  the  sKualion  of  Bet  NQba  is 
unsuitable;  the  'priests'  ci(y'  (iS.22i9)  cannot  have 
been  very  far  from  Gibeah  of  Saul  (1  S.  S29),  Poels 
(see  reference  below)  thinks  that  Nob  was  the  name  of 
Ihe  summit,  on  which  the  satictuary  of  Yahw6  stood, 
IS  (viz.,  Gibeon  and  Kirjath-jearim)  stood 
of  this  hill.  This  is  too  bold,  but  poin(s 
the  right  direction.     Plainly  Gibeon  is  meant. 

,„U!ir,  alsoH.  P.  Sm.,  read'nl,TT.13  IlMJsJw-  ■     "■ 


<.  Hob  In  1  8.  11 


and  [hat  t( 


ul  thai  Ihe  dread  ac 


«ped 


'    Poelia 
S.  %},  whii 


.led  ii 


_ _  of  Yah«*,'  Ihe  oaenoa  of  Saul  wai 

expiated  by  his  children. 

Nob,  therefore,  the  '  city  of  the  priests.' where  Ahime- 
lechof  Ihe  house  of  Ell  ministered  (t  S.21i  cp  H3), 
and  where  David  deposited  the  sword  of  Goliath  (in 
1  S,  ITm'  'in  his  tent'  should  be  'in  Ihe  lent  of 
Yahwt  "'^TOa).  was  Gibeon,  where,  according  10  tradi- 
tion, was  'the  greatest  high  place'  (i  K.  84).  No 
inferior  sanctuary  can  be  intended  :  no  other  name  than 
Gibeon  (or  Gibeah)  can  be  ihe  original  of  the  mutilated 
and  comipled  form  Nob,  This  view  will  be  confirmed 
if  the  view  presented  elsewhere  respecting  the  Shiloh 
where  Ell  ministered  be  accepted.  See  GoB,  Shiluh. 
Be»d«  Ihc  usual  iKlps.  cp  H.  A.  PoeK  Lt  u 


:<:.  (Louvai 


..69-). 


HOBAH  (n?]  ;  Judg..  NABfti  [B].  -€6  [A},  -Be  [L]  ; 
Nu..  -BAY.  -Bioe  [BAL],  Nob  [Vg,]). 

I,  A  (Manassiie?)  clan  which  conquered  KenatH. 
andgaveilthenameofNobah(Nu.  324a).     Cp  Man- 

ASSEH.§9. 

3.  A  place  on  Gideon's  route  in  his  pursuit  of  the 
Manassiie  kings  (Judg.  8..).  Though  it  is  mentioned 
together  with  Jogbehah,  t'  ...... 


pla<^ 


«GlDI 


N,  §3 


the  mod.  Kanavial,  in  Haurfln,   NW.  of  Salhad  (5« 
Kenath)  ;  old  names  have  a  tendency  to  reappear. 
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NOBAI 

wmBai  [ALl,  one  of  tht  (iiDHories  of  xkr  covcnui  (Nth.  10 19). 
He  coiT«pond>  to  ihe  fiay-I«o  'men  of  tbe  other  Nebo' 
<Nefa.  7  3^  ot  ■  or  Ihe  (Htatr  Nob '  (Meyer).  '  Nobu '  ihouM 
•ilhec  be  ' Gibeoo '  {[^J9iX  or  better— se«  Nebo— 'NrdaW 
(•31)).  '  T.  K.  C 


e  Ki.  regurdi  onnn  u 


judicial  murder  (t  K.  si 

S  VlehtmBMNeh!  "16  *i"^iZ^bT".i)-  ' *•  wilthSiiS 

*«"■•*«  (0-33D)  Mem  10  be  used  M  coo«nible  Iwms  (Neh. 
«17  compared  Mnlh  1240,  IS  11  wilh  IB  17).  In  Is.  Mil  (400 
■.c.  at  later)  rererence  u  nude  10  Ihe  jUr^M  of  Edam,  and  in 
EciIh.  10  it  Ihe  land  ii  said  to  be  happy  uhose  king  it  Ihe  khi 
or  nobles,' RVm. 'a  free  nun.'  <•  lenders  •vnfuii,  ei«pi  in 
■  K.»lit[A;oiti.B],  Neh.  IS  i;  EcclcklOii  JAnMipoi,  and 
Ib.S4i3.>    See  further,  Govunuent,  I  3«. 

I.  BT'tt,  oMlrlm  {v'tiKi  '  to  be  wide,  great '),  are  referred 
to  In  Nah.S«  (EV'wDnhie^'  AVnw.  'gallants')  Sib  (RV 
'wonhiei,'  AVaw.  'rallant  <me>7  Jer.  Hi  (Judah  and  leru- 
Mlem)  Jer.»j,36ftgucative)  94>.  (RV  ' prince ')  Z«h.  11 3 
Neh.  S  5  (cf  Telioa)  10  )<i.    The  nobin  of  Judah  took  pan  wiih 

tion  of  Jouh  (1  CK.  13  »).     •  has  urnrrirrt  thrice,  iaxvpi- 
npgt  once,  I»i«t«  (h  Ch.X  IviWtu  (Nab.  S  iB),  and  niii^fi 
IB»).-OT-[Al(Neh.83). 
3.  B'pi>-lf,/ai'fM(n<cpPers.>ii'>ii«i,'fint';  but  Sym.and 

'b  a  strongly  queuioned  in'cnV.  AftX  Dan.  1 3  (AV  '  princet ') 
Euh.  1  3  tf  9.    (S  h^is  ipSojiH  in  Eslh, ;  in  Dan.  iwUitmi  [cod. 
tj],  ^«f»o^A']''.  "C  [BQI'.  A  Theod.],) 
4,S.  T]J,»4el</(Job».o),a.-o,K.t<fl*(Nu.»lis,elc.).    See 

6.7.8.  D-VlM.i^IlHf  (Ex.14 II, 'the  cboienonei'Tbuliee 
BDB,  LP.},  ^■H,edd»l.]ii.'siatont-Uea.t7\-l^3},niiiJJ, 
lit.  '  honoured  one '  {Ps.  M>s,  cp  Ik.  239/). 

9.  ri'l^  Mrfrf^,  [(. » 14.    See,S'£<77','It.'.Heb.ed.,ii^£K. 

la  TIJ.  -rf.fr-,  Lam.  <  7.  RV ;  «e  Naiieit..  |  3. 

The  NT  leims  are ; 

II.  ^unAinc.  Jn,  44S,  lit.  'king'nofBcer.'ioRVinE.,  and 

19.  <Tr»<ftil-)<-tSi>.£Vnolilemui<in  Jahl3,0brno.;). 

HOD  ("lb),  Gen.  li«.     See  Cain. 

NODAB  (I'^i  N&A&B&iUN  [BA].  nhAaB.  K&i 
N&^lEl&lUN  [L.]).  Ihe  nnrne  of  a  Iriiie  which  adjoined 
the  irana-Jordatiic  Israelites,  1  Ch.  619  (see  Hagrites). 
It  is  msDliiHied  together  wilb  Jeiur  and  Naphish,  who 
niGen.  25t5[P]and  i  Ch.  1 31,  areiwo  of  the  last  three 
■onsof  Ishmael,  Ihelast-namedsonb^ngKedemahlf.  c. ). 
Very  possibly  mi.  Nodab.  is  equivalent  10  aij,  .Nadab, 
a.  Jcrahmeelite  nnitie,  Kedetnoh.  tieing  doubtless  a 
corruption  ofjerahmeel  (see  Kaduonetes,  Rekum).  is 
a  fitting  alternative  for  Nodab, '  Blau  ventures  to  find 
BO  echo  of  Nodab  in  the  village  Nudibi,  SE.  □(  Ihe 
Bosra  in  l^auritn.  T.  K.  c. 

MOE(Nwe[Ti.WH]),  Lk.3j6,e«E.,RVNoAH(?.v.). 

ITOEBA  (noeB&  [BA]),  I  Esd.  Gji  =  Eira  249, 
Nekoda.  r. 

HOOAH  {^iX  as  if  '  sunrise,'  §  73).  a  son  of  David, 
iCh.«jH«(~T«,  T.»(8L  "t;, -flAl.  .r[u.(«)):«.^ 

rare  II-]).  In  the  parallel  list  3  S.  A  ihe  nanw  il  omilied  in  MT 
^similarly  SBA),  it  is  lupplied  in  L  (ny.*)  uid  in  B's  lecond 
Lsi  (h^)  :  cp  EUPHBLET,  1.  and  see  David,  t  ii  n. 

H0HAB(ni;i^3.  'rest';  iu&  [B].  nma  [A],  noyaa 
(LJ).  a  name  !n  a  genealogy  of  BENJAMIN  (v. p.,  j  9, 
ii.  3).  I  Ch.  81  i  perhaps  corrupted  from  Naainan  (cp 
JQR  11 10,).      Cp  Menuhah. 

HOT  (Jij),  I  Ch.  Ir,.     See  NuN. 

HOOKA  (NOOM&  [A]),  >  Fsd.  93j  RV  =  Eira  1043. 
Nebo,  iv. 

HOPE  (B|i)  occurs  frequently  in  the  prophets  as  one 


NOPH 

of  the  pHncipal  cities  of  Egypt,  Thus  in  Is.  19i3  i(  b 
,  1|«».  parallel  with  Zoan-Tanis.  in  Jer.  2i6  with 
"H".  Tahpanhes,  which  proves  Ihat  ii  musi  bare 
belonged  to  northern  Egypt.  Jer.44i,  enumerating 
the  places  where  colonies  of  fugitive  Jews  had  been 
formed  in  Egypt,  proceeds  from  N.  to  S.  (Migdcd, 
Tahpanhes,  Noph.  Palhros) ;  Eiek.  30i6  {Sin  [read 
Syene?],  No.  Noph)  seems  to  arrange  from  S.  to  N. 

Memphis,  however""!!  Qui*.  (seeS^Ie)  sTm^''^  Syrl^Oa" 
instead  of  No,  so  iluTNopb  would'sund  p^'llel  with'sinr  '^ 

Jer.  4614  (Migdol.  Noph,  Tahpanhes)  docs  not  seem 
to  be  arranged  in  sirict  geographical  order :  but  the 
repetition  of  the  statement  that  Noph  belonged  to  those 
cities  in  which  the  exiled  Jews  settled  is  imponant, 
confirming  the  position  near  the  Eastern  frontier  of 
^ypt.  Eiek.  SOij  mentions  it.  evidently,  as  the  most 
important  city  where  'the  princes  of  ^ypt '  reside. 
All  this  points  to  Memphis,  which  the  versions  read  for 
Noph  throughout  Strangely,  the  correct  orthographj 
is  found  in  MT  only  in  one  [lassage,  Hos.  B6,  where 
Moph  (>^ — only  here — AV  Memphis,  following  ibe 
versions)  is  the  principal  city  or,  perhaps,  the  political 
capital  of  Egypt  to  which  the  Jews  shall  be  led  back. 
[On  the  (possible)  underlying  text  see  PATHBOS,  g  I, 
Prophet,  and  Cril.  Bih.—i.  K.  C.) 

The  consonant!  Noph  of  MT  were  defended  by  de  Rougt 
(fini.  Archioi.  New  Ser.  viii.  13,:  Lenoimanl.  li  tins; 
E.  Meyer,  GA,  |  350),  »ho  tried  10  eiplain  Noph  as  Napsta. 
This  ought,  however,  10  have  the  ending  -I.  -Ik;  moreover, 
Noph  i«  a  city  of  Egypt,  not  of  Ethiopia;  no  Jews  would  flee 
10  Napala,  etc. 

vocalise  Mnt-nofer.  later  Mm-nafi  or  dionened  Mt»- 
nift,  Mcnft,  This  abbreviation  was  borrowed  by  other 
nations  as  H^^i^t  (M(ri|kt  on  coins;  cp  I'argumie 
Mcpkli),  Assyrian  Mtmpi,  Mimfi.  The  Copts  htoIc 
Mtiibt,  Afemit.  Afem',  M^t,  whence  Arabic  J/oh/ 
(sometimes  Munf  ?)  and  later  Mdfhe*  Thus  we  should 
expect  the  pronunciation  Mlph  in  Hebrew  ;  the  present 
punctuation  Mdph.  N6ph  needs  explmnalion.*  On  tbe 
etymology  in  Egyptian,  see  below  (%  3). 

Memphis  is  one  of  Ihe  most  ancient  cities  of  Egypt — 
that  is  10  say,  a  small  city,  called  'the  White  Wall' 
a  n^irin  ("^P  Herod.  891.  Thuc.  1 104),  stood  there  in 
a.  ungm.  ^^  gs.i\\<sA  times  as  the  capital  of  the  first 
nomos  of  Lower  Egypt.  In  it  stood  the  temple  of 
Ptah  which  gave  the  city  (and  later  Memphis)  the  sacred 
nanie  Ha^iyka-pla^.  •  temple  of  Ptah's  likeness,'  whence 
the  name  •  Egypt '  seems  lo  be  derived  (cp  Egypt,  §  1). 
The  antiquity  of  the  temple  and  of  the  quarter  tA 
Memphis  in  which  it  stood  was  proverbial.*  The  later 
Egyptians  used  to  call  king  Menes  the  founder  (Herod. 
299),  and  that  claim  is  observable  already  on  inscrip- 
tions of  the  nineteenth  dynasty.*  Whether  it  is  his- 
torical truth  may  remain  an  open  question  ;  Herodotus' 
report  of  Menes'  making  a  large  dyke.  100  stadia  S.  of 
Memphis,  is  certainly  erroneous.  Il  is  questionable 
whether  any  kings  resided  in  Ihe  vicinity  before  the 
third  dynasty.  Maii»bo  calls  tbe  third  dynasty  Mem- 
phllic.  and.  to  judge  from  tbe  pyramid  of  king  Zoser 
at  Saljkarah,  its  kings  built  very  near  Memphis.  We 
can  then,  with  the  following  '  Memphitic'  dynasties  of 
Manetho.  notice  a  conlinunl  shifting  of  Ihe  royal  palaces 
and  court-cities  (traceable  now  only  by  the  pyramid* 
which  were  built  W.  of  those  residences]  in  that  regioD 

'  Brugsch,  Did.  CiagT.  ejj. 


SJA® 


»  Cp  Pap.  Anastui,  iv.  fl  j. 

•  Za  so,  1891.  p,  .^.  calling  the  god  "the  Plah  of 
iThai  name  is  intended  hy  Ihe  Uchoreus  whom  Diod 
le  founder  of  Memphis  is  uncertain. 


.,L,ooglc 


KOPH 

bom  MEdQm  id  ihe  S.  la  Abu-Roish  in  (he  N.  Finally, 
the  great  king  Pepy(Apopy?)  I.  of  the  sixth  dynasty 
built  his  lomb  and  city  directly  W.  of  the  ■  While 
Wall ' :  anij  this  city  lasied  and  impaned  its  name  to 
the  resulting  complex  of  earlier  and  later  settlements. 
From  thai  time  dates  the  history  of  Memphis,  under 
(he  classical  name— r.t..  from  Ihe  time  when  the  pyramid 
Mcn^ndftr.  ■good.resting,' '  was  erected.  Although 
■be  old  temple  of  Ptah-Hephseslus  and  the  surrounding 
quarter,  forming  a  kind  of  citadel  by  its  separate  wall, 
was  always  recognised  as  Ihe  city  proper  and  furnished 
the  religious  name  (see  above),  the  new  name  Miit- 
teft{r\.  even  in  the  latest  lime,  always  wrillen  with  the 
sign  of  the  pyramid,  prevailed. 

Memphis  svas  situated  some  to  m,  S,  of  modem 
Cairo,  W.  of  (he  Nile,  By  position,  between  northern 
and  southern  Egypt,  near  the  S,  end  of  the  Delia,  it  was 
well  suited  for  being  ihe  capital.  The  mounds  at  the 
modern  villages  of  MU-Rahineh*  and  el-Bedrsshen 
mark  (he  principal  part  of  Memphis  ;  that  it  really  ran 
150  stadia  from  N.  to  S.  (Diodorus)  is  doublfuL  The 
mounds  of  Abadiyeh  and  En-Nagiilyeh  seem  to  mark 
the  N.  end  of  the  city  proper.  Besides  the  quarter 
mentioned  above,  we  read  of  those  of  '  Ihe  Soiithem 
wall,'  of  '  (he  balance  of  both  countries,'  of  '  the  life  of 
both  countries.'  '  The  life  of  both  countries.'  situated 
on  the  hank  of  the  river,  contained,  around  Ihe  temfrfe 
of  Ptah  Nefer-ho  (i.*..  'fair  ot  face'),  a  HuEnician 
settlement,  with  a  temple  of  (he  'foreign  Aphrodite' 
(  =  As(ane?).  The  description  in  Herod.  2 1 11  does 
tiol  enable  us  to  determine  whether  this  '  camp  o(  the 
Tynans '  was  a  bazaar  of  the  foreign  traders  or  a  colony 
of  deported  cap(ives  given  to  the  temple  as  serfs.     The 

and  Ihe  classical  writers  refer  cannot  be  enumerated 
completely  here.  They  include  the  local  divinity  P(ah 
(figured  in  human  form,  usually  standing,  and  explained 
as  ihe  "divine  workmasler.'  and  creator  of  the  world 
as  demiurgos).  who  had  three  different  forms  and  (hree 
targe  temples  here.  Sokaris  was  the  local  god  of  the 
wssiern  pari,  therefore  of  (be  necropolis  (near  the 
modem  SakkSrah,  which  name  is,  possibly,  the  same 
as  Sokaris  ;  cp  IsSACHAR.  %  6).  'ffae  latest  theology 
tried  10  find  the  emanation  ot  llie  combined  Piah- 
Sokaris-Osiris  in  (he  famous  Apis  \hap)  bull  Origin- 
ally, this  black  bull  with  various  mys[erious  marks. 
afler  whose  death  a  search  for  a  successor  was  held 
lhroughou(  all  Egypt,  sometimes  for  a  long  time,  mus( 
have  been  a  separate  local  divinity.' 

Memphis  was  (he  most  important  ci(y  of  Egypt  and 
Uk  principal  royal  residence  un(il  the  rise  of  the  eight- 
a  Blrtarr  **""'  ('Th*'*")  <lyna»'y-  The  kings  of 
'"  the  eighteenth  dynasty  began  to  neglect 
Memphis  ;  but  they  still  resided  there  occasionally,  and 
the  second  place  among  all  Egyptian  cities  remained 
undisputed  to  it.  It  does  not  seem  that  (he  storming 
by  the  Ethiopian  P[i]'ankhy,  by  Ihe  Assyrians,  by 
Qimbyses,  etc.,  depopulated  it  very  much.  It  outlived 
Theb^  and  SiU's.  and  continued  to  be  populous  among 
the  Ptolemies,  who  treated  il  as  a  kind  of  second  capital, 
although  Alexandria  drew  off  all  wealth  from  il.  They 
even  were  crowned  there  (cp  Rosetta  Inscription,  /.  7. 
etc. }  as  pharaohs.  Sinking  very  slowly  in  populadon. 
Memphis  survived  as  a  city  until  the  Arab  conquerors 
built  a  new  capital  very  near  It,  on  Ihe  opposite  bank 
of  the  Nile,  as  Posiat  or  Old  Cairo. 

of  itsold  pabcnaiid  (?mi>leK  were  conveyed  10  the  new  capital: 
modern  Cairo,  too.  tau  been   very  largely  buill  with  tuch 


iPetrie,   Otn^ertk,  vii.  18  t).      Later  elyim^icies   like  oMof 
=<■■*  Coptic  iKwr)  a««^>  (n/™)  or  t<i#k  'OinViJoi  (oi  ^  Ihe 
iood  E.id  \  given  by  Pluurch  Wf  Isidt,  v.\  are  worthlcM. 
'  From  an  EBypuwi  name  imaniiiB  ■  alley  of  tphinaes '  (after 


.  SpiceelherK).    One  of  the  mounJa  is 
ime  Tel(l>Munf. 
'  The  A[Hi^aail»  near  : 


the  ruiiu  of  Memphis,  Kill  deicnied  by  'Abd 
DO  A-D.)and  Abutredaai  very  remarkable,  have 
i«l  entirely.  Of  the  ciiy  iiKir  noihing  at 
!_.  1  --  miargefaU. 


lot  bckng  to  Memphis  | 


.s  kindled  ai  far  ai  Medeba,'  whiiil  G.  A. 
Kgesli  njlnp,    and   changes  K^'t'D  1y  tc 

DBTH,  NOI 
MOST  PARTS   OP   1 ., 

(FoURQuARTEIBOPl,andWlNE8;al»COHOMOATIOMlMOUMT 

of),  and  cp  BAAL-zirHON,  t. 

HOSE  JEWEL  {C)^n  DU).  Is.  Sii.  and  NoM-ring 
(D!jXJudB.B34RVnt.,EV  'eairios,-  Eicd.  tS  »  RVx«.,  EV 
■eaning.'    See  Rihc 

NOTICE(NCOit>rTOCl  lutt^ylui;  iTim.Set)-  A 
better  rendering  would  be  'neophyte,'  literally  'newly' 
planted,'  'newly  put  (brth,"  'a  fresh  sprouL'  The 
meaning  is,  as  AV"w-  has  il,  'one  newly  come  to  the 
foilh.'  The  metaphor  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the 
tise  ot  rti^vtot  to  render  jnji,  n/la',  O'PBi.  n'fi'lm,  in 
Job  1*9  Ps.  141.1  Is.  B7,  andVnjH.  Id/ili,  in  Ps.  I28j. 
rt6^  is  used  by  Aristophanes  (Pollux) ;  also  in  Egyptian 
papyri  of  second  century  A.D.  (Deissmann.  ^/aie  Biitl- 
iludUn,  4B). 

The  i:lusiciil  adjective  uincnu,  almoal  equivalent  10  nana, 
and  applied  la  ne«f  wine,  in  a  ibvt  who  has  r«enlly  loH  bts 

•utfhfit  w»j  applied  10  all  ibe  nevly  baptised  (i»o*mtiit«). 

mniBEB.  The  Hetirews,  like  the  other  Semites, 
expressed  numbers  by  the  decimal  system.  That  system 
1  -«,.-„,».  wis  devised  before  the  sepnralMjn  of  the 
■■■!■»«■  A#  Semites  from  the  namiles,  smc«  it  is 
nmon  to  all  the  Semitic  peoples  and 
the  hieroglyphic  Egyptian.  The 
names  even  of  some  of  (he  numerals  are  the  same  in  the 
(wo  bmilies  of  languages. 

Thua  in  Semitic  '  two '  la  exprcsied  by  the  root  JW,  Ai,  /■, 
in  Old  Egypiian,  Coptic,  and  Tamsfcn  by  m;  '  lix '  Ln  Semitic 
by  the  looi  Mi  (conlracted  leucepi  lo  Eibiomc]— *./.,  Heb. 
Ji),  in  Hamilic  by  4tit  (which  appears  in  Tanmsed,  though  con- 
tracted in  Egypiinn  lo  u):  'wven'  in  N.  Semitic  by  W,  S. 
Semitic**',  Egyptian  (/a;  'eight,  Semitic  Air»,wr™,rMn,pBB, 
Coptic,  tmn:  'nine,'  N.  Semitic  ll\  S.  Semitic  W,  Tamaia) 

The  method  of  treatment  also  is  Ihe  same  ;  in  both 
the  tens  are  formed  from  the  units  by  using  the  plural 
of  Ihe  former.' 

The  native  Hamilic  system  is 

Behind  this  there  kiy  ■  quintal  >y> 

one  hand.    Thii  i<  still  found  in  «c 

more  backward  of  ihe  Hamilic  race<.  aa  me   iKoia,  miin,  ana 
ChamiiCepMuller,  i>A'^''.i  3o*l>    I"  the  Semito-Enyplion  group 

The  Sumerian  system  of  numbers  was  sexagesimal 
The  measurtmeniB  of  lime  in  Babykinia,  where  day  and  night 

noil  (henfort,  among  lemitsT    Wa  iheory  thai  these  division! 


iiruEKh,  Crammairt  //iVn^/y/AlfW,  JJ-JJ  '■  Zimmem,  I  Ir. 
•ItklutlJtCrammatikJtrMnilisilUHSpriulltit,  IM-lSj;  and 
Friedr.  Mailer,  Gntitdriu  -Ur  S/raekwiiiaacAif/l,  Bd.  111., 


I  Cp  Ibc^ag,  £colu/im  c/A  ry, 


vGoogIc 


rU.     They  otigLnatt 
lir  to  the  four  poinls  of 


il  addllion  or  anilh  « 


As  Ihe  early  Semitic  Babylonians  borrowed  their 
system  o(  writing  from  the  Sumerians,  ihey  also  lo  some 
eilent  borrowed  this  system  o(  numbers.  From  the 
period  of  the  oldest  known  writing,  Ibe  Semites,  who 
appear  to  have  been  in  Babylonia  in  prehistoric  times, 
mingled  elements  from  their  decimal  system  with  the 
sexagesimal  This  is  shown  by  the  presence  of  a  special 
sign  for  ten.*  In  later  insrriplions  Ihe  decimal  system 
gradually  supplants  Ihe  other.  Thus  in  Ihe  Mesopo- 
tamian  valley  the  native  Semitic  system  reiisserted  itself. 

Among  the  Hebrews,  so  far  as  we  know,  it  was  the 
system  always  in  use  ;  but  before  the  lime  of  the  Maeca- 
a  Th.  R.hn.^  ■***  """   "  ""  evidence   that    the 

^lS!r^  Hebrews  expressed  numbers  by  figures. 
•y**^  Numbers  w«e.  during  these  inluries. 
written  in  words.  This  is  the  case  on  the  Mosbite 
Stone,  in  the  Silonm  Inscription,  and  throughout  the 
OT,  including  the  Book  of  Daniel.  In  later  Hebrew 
numbers  were  expressed  by  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  but 
no  such  notation  For  numerals  as  that  used  by  the 
Phoenicians  appears  among  the  Hebrews.* 

At  an  early  time  in  the  history  of  man  certain  numbers 
were  re^rded  as  having  a  sacred  significance.  In  this 
respect  the  Hebrews  were  no  ejiceplion.  Three,  four, 
seven,  ten.  twelve,  forty,  and  seventy  were  either  sacred 
or  had  a  symbolical  force. 

Three  (pS^.  M/H;  Syr.  fldti,  rpeif)  is  the  simplest  of 
these  numbers,  and  was  widely  considered  sacred.  It  was 
■  >pi.».  "*  regiinled  by  the  Babylonians  before  the 
a.  inm.  j^.^,||  ^f  ^^^^  Hebrew  people,  and  its  sacred 
character  in  Israel  may  be  due  to  Babylonian 
influence,  unless  —  as  is  probably  the  case  —  it  goes 
much  larther  back  lo  primitive  Semitic  society.  One  of 
the  earliest  indications  of  it  in  Babylonia  is  the  great 
triad  of  gods.  Anu,  Bel,  and  Ea.  which  appears  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Gudea.  about  3000B.C  They  represent 
respectively  heaven,  earth,  and  water.* 

Proliably  the  origin  of  the  sacredness  of  the  number 
three  is  to  be  found  in  Ihe  fact  that  to  primiiive  man  the 
universe  appeared  lo  be  divided  into  the  three  regions 
represented  by  these  gods.  This  cause  rendered  the 
number  sacred  among  the  Vedic  peoples  of  India.* 

Its  sacred  or  syml«lical  use  among  the  Hebrews  the 
following  Instances  will  illustrate :— David  is  given  the 
choice  of  three  pltgues  into  each  of  which  the  number 
three  enters  {3S.24i}  iCli.2Iii):'  Elijah  stretches 
himself  on  the  dead  child  three  times  (i  K.  ITii):  I^"*^! 
prays  Ihree  times  a  day  (Dan.  6io):  Tartarus  is  divided 
into  three  pans  (£iM.  £11.  22g):  there  are  three  princes 
of  Persia  ( t  Esd.  Sg) :  Ezra  waits  Ihree  days  for  a  vision 
(a  [4]  Esd.lSjB  14i):  the  plagues  of  the  Apocalypse 
destroy  a  third  of  all  that  they  attack  (Rev.  8  S  and 
12)  i  the  twelve  gates  of  the  heavenly  city  face  three 
towards  each  of  the  points  of  Ihe  compass  {/i/i.  En.  34 1 
S5i  and  36 1-9.  also  Rev.  21 13}  I  and  at  last  Ihe  divine 
nature  is  under  the  same  influence  conceived  by  Ihe  early 
Christians  as  a  irinily  (Mi.SSig). 

•ymbolicchiir«tl«.  pjlwenly;ont(£i'*.  Ei    ' 


nccicd  viih  the  tymbolic  chAracler  c 


of  three 


nl  (Am. 


iEiil.l6^ 


I  Cp  ^'OctKa  AmirJeaHAntknpatiriit.'iii^ff. 
»  Cp  the  Blau  Moi.uimnlj.  Aai.  Joum.  if  Ank.  new  »er. 
4  jjL  in.  v.,  and  /AOS^iiiJf.^  alio  Cfntl/ann  Tiilt  1/ 

in«ripicKi"orMBinshlii.irl»   iri  ScheiV*   Ttxui  /lamilts- 

»  '««  Lidilariki,  Afoniifiw.  Etlgr- 1  t^ff- 

*  Cp  jMlrnw's  Sr/MM  n/  HafylBnia  and  Aajmn,  lei  ff.\ 
an<]  Kitis's  BaWtniam  Rrligan,  14. 

»  Cp  Hopfciiu.  'The  HoTy  Numhen  of  ihe  Kig  Vedn."  in 
OHcnlalSlKdia<}JlluOrinlalCl^t/PkUaiillSja.  M[^-^_ 

'  three,'  which  0  ai 


»ven  yeart  '\  bar  Ih^.  za  Hou 
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The  sacredness  of  four  If?"!?,  arid;  Syr.  aria' f 
Tiaffapt%)  was  probably  derived  from  the  fact  that  the 
4.  PAnr  (^'"P^**  t**"  '<""'  eardinal  points.  It  is  re- 
'  garded  as  sacred  in  widely  different  parts  of 
the  world  more  often  than  any  other  number  (cp  Amer. 
Anlkrop.  \  ijj).  Cp  the  Bab.  phrase  'the  fourquarters 
of  the  world'  (kibral  iriilla,  see  Eabth,  g  1) ;  and  in 
connection  with  this  note  the  Hebrew  ideas  aboul  the 
four  winds  (see  Winds)  and  the  singular  theory  of  the 
origin  of  the  name  Adam  in  Or.  Sii.  in-jb.  Slav. 
£11.3013/  (ed.  Charles,  41).  I'he  number  came  to 
denote  completeness  ot  sufficiency,  which  accounts  for 
many  biblical  details.  Thus  there  are  four  rivers  of 
paradise  (Gen.  2io)i  Jephthah's  daughter  is  bewailed 
four  days  (]udg.  11 40);  Nehemiah's  enemies  sent  to  him 
four  limes  (Xeh.  O4) ;  God  sends  four  kinds  of  pestilence 
(Jer.  ISj)  or  four  sore  judgments  (Etek,  14it) :  four 
Judah    (Zech.   lis/);    four   angeb    of 


sentfroi 


n  (Rev 


■5). 


The  number  four  is  used  similarly  (though  by  no 
means  exclusively)  in  the  meastu-ements  of  sacred  furni- 
ture— t.g.,  in  Solomon's  temple  (1  K.  7).  in  Eieklel's 
temple  (Eiek.  41-43),  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  P  docu- 
ment (E:<.  26^  and  38X). 

of  God  appeared  in  fours  to  different  seers  (Kiek.  1  and 
10  £th.  El.  iOit   Rev.  46B  66Bm  fli  15;  194). 

Multiples  of  four  were  jlIw  used.  Thus  we  have  I  wenly-eighl 
in  Ihe  meaHiiemeni  of  the  curuini  of  ihe  labcmncle.  fony  as 
indioued  below  (I  8).  four  hundred  ujed  (D  exprew  Ihe  idea  uf  a 
large  number  (Gen.  li  13  Judg.  21  1.  and  oflenX  and  400.000111 
great  ex»gger»lioniUiJg.a)j  17  jCh.Ws)- 

Seven  (jipfl.  !ibd  ;  Syr.  I'iH,  fmi),  the  most  sacred 
number  of  the  Hebrews,  was  also  sacred  among  the 
,  B-»-n,  Babylonians,  where  seven  planets  were 
known  and  each  represented  a  god,'  where 
there  were  seven  evil  spirits.*  and  the  underworld  was 
surrounded  by  seven  walls.' 

The  greetings  in  the  Amama  tablets  show  that 
seven  had  a  sacred  significance  in  Palestine  at  an 
early  date,  and  indicate  that  it  was  also  sacred  in 
Egypt.  We  know  that  it  was  held  sacred  in  India  by 
Ihe  Vedic  people  (Hopkins,  op.  cil.).  The  sacredness 
of  seven  probably  originated  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
sum  of  three  and  four,  but  .-imoiig  the  Babylonians  a 
great  impetus  must  have  been  given  to  its  use  by  the 


It  then 


e  influ- 


e  of  Babylon  it   became  very  popular  with  other 


_ They 

worked  «xdayf«  and  rested  ihesevenih.    Ifthis  be  Irue,  pouibiy 
we  OkDuldsee  In  it  the  primary  chum  of  the  sacredness  of  Kven. 

a Lcred"di  by  tbe'ul^tion  of  umly W  M 'Gee,  if.  cil.  £63/). 
The  most  liberal  application  of  the  number  seven 
among  the  Hebrews  is  found  in  comparatively  late  Apoca- 
lypses, where  direct  Babylonian  influence  is  probable — 
c^..the  seven  planets  appear  {Slav.  £».273};  se\'en 
planetarydeilies(£'M.£ii.2l3-6);  there  are  se>-en  heavens, 
one  for  each  planet  {Slav.  En.  3  lo  20) :  seven  circles  of 
heaven  {Slav.  Ea.  48i) ;  then  Ihe  earth  and  moon  are 
divided  into  seven  corresponding  parls(£/i.  En.  TSs'O; 
3(4]  Esd.  65051).  The  week  of  seven  days,  early  associ. 
ated  with  Ihe  seven  planets.*  gave  to  P  the  idea  of  ihe 
creaiii'e  week  (Gen.  1    "  ■     —        -■  -...-.  -.7-- 


ofse 


3  the 


of  ir 


En.  308/ ).      Corresponding 
and  that  frosts  come  from  Si 


siSI 


1  Jensen's  K-mnihi 
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NUMBER 

The  sacred  character  o{  seven  snows  itself  in  every 
period  of  the  Hebrew  ritual ;  we  hear  of  seven  alura 
buili.  seven  sacred  wells,  seven  lamps,  blood  is  sprinkled 
seven  times,  etc.  (On.  7  if.  21  %t-^  i  K.  I843  I^t.  16g 
Eiek.  40"  41  J  Lev.  14  Nu.  23  and  29  paisim.  and 
elsewhere).      Cp  Beeb-SHKba,  %  3;  WRS  Ril.Saa.'^, 


18./ 

aoseljrco 


ecled  wiih  Ihis  b  the  Ihaaght  Ihu  ic 


macTBl  or  tilling  psrkid  of  lime  (cp  Gen.  8 10 II 40 10  Enod.  Tjs 
Lev.8iiDl.l<4lDih.«*un>>,Pi.lS6[7lApoc  Bar.  iOjiUI 
Eld.  T  30/.  Acu  31 ,  >7  Reb.  11 30.  eic). 


•.Ten. 


is  the  sum  ot 
lis  simplest  use  is  to  denote 
■X,  as  ten  lambs,  ten  shekels, 
ten  men.  ten  virgins,  ten  talents,  etc.  This  usage 
runs  throt^h  both  OT  and  NT  (cp,  tg. ,  Gen.  24  io  jj 
Josh.22M  Judg.l7.o  aK.209-..  Job  193  Jer.41  =  8 
a[4]Esd.  6*SMt.2.'i..BLk.l9;>ajHm,  Rev.  2 .0  etc. ). 

A  more  sacred  use  uf  ten  is  found  in  the  ritual.  Not 
enlywere  there  tithes,  but  also  sacrifices  and  many  imple- 
ments of  (he  sanctuary  were  arranged  in  tens  (Exod. 
26  ■  16  Nu.  7  28  and  29  fasiim.  1  K.  6  and  7  faiiim. 
a  Ch.  1  passim,  and  Ezek.  45  passim). 

Because  of  this  sacred  character  ten  is  used  in  apoca- 
lyptic symbolism  (Dan.  7j»a*  Rev.  12 j  13i  1737"'*)- 

Twelve  i,-vrs  O'Ji'.  I'lum  'dsar;  Syr.  fn'iar,  iMtiia) 
derived  its  sacred  character  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
;(  of  three  and  four,  helped  no  doubt 
fact  that  the  Sumerian  sexagesimal 
system  had  made  the  number  of  months  twelve.  The 
most  obvious  application  of  its  originating  principle  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  gates  of  heaven  (cp  Gen.  2817) 
were  conceived  as  twelve — three  facing  each  of  the  four 
points  ot  Ihe  compass  {Elh.  Bit.%i2  36 1  SBi  /.  and 
Rev.  21 19-Tt).  From  each  of  these  in  turn  the  sun  goes 
forth  (£M.  Em.  72}.  Slav.  En.  14  and  15  fassim).  Of 
kindred  nature  is  the  idea  that  the  tree  of  life  bears  a 
fruil  for  each  of  the  twelve  months  (Rev.  22 1). 

Because  the  number  was  sacred  the  tribes  of  Israel 
were  made  up  to  twelve  (Gen.  85 «  42i33=  49.8  Nu. 
1 «}.  That  this  was  in  pan  an  artificial  reckoning,  the 
shadowy  existence  oF  some  of  the  tribes,  as  Simeon, 
shows.  Similarly  the  tribes  of  Ishmael  were  made 
twelve  (Gen.l7»  2Si6).  See  Genealogies  i.,  g  j; 
Tribes. 


T.  TwrtT*  P 


Many  1 


z^:. 


6  Jcnh. 


The  number  twelve  for  all  the  reasons  given  entered 
into  Hebrew  ritual  (Ex.  15 17  Nu.33g  Lev.245  Nu.7 
fassim.  Jer.52»/.  Eiek.  43i6  etc.). 

As  a  symbolic  number  twelve  was  chosen  to  express 
completeness  (aS.Sis  I  K.  10«>  Rev.  12 1). 

The  OT  tribal  usage  and  the  NT  apostolic  are  com- 
bined in  the  Apocalypse  and  produce  twenty-four  (Rev. 

i«i«.i. 

y  tn,  Tenrapdiorra) 
imber.  Its  simplest 
Io  denote  a  somewhat  indefinite  period 
e  the  exact  length  of  which  was  not 
known.  Thus  the  wilderness  wandering  was  forty 
years  (Ex.  I63S  Am.  2io5i5  Ps.  95 10  etc.  |  ;  but  cp 
Moses,  g  ii.t.  ProbaWy  thisand  several  similar  periods 
(r.^.,  Judg.Sii  531  3i8  13i  and  1  S.  4  iS)  are  intended 
to  represent  a  generation,  since  the  period  from  the 
Exodus  to  the  building  of  the  temple  is  counted  ( I  K.  81) 
as  4B0  years  or  twelve  generations.*  In  some  instances 
aseml-sacredcharacter  attaches  to  forty;  thus  Moses  was 


Forty  \v\iy«f.  arid'lm;  Syr.  a 

8.  Forty.  ; 


(l.J.,fi  +  3+l) 


Cpy 


;t.  66)  671. 


S.  Saruitj. 


NUMBER 

in  the  mount  fony  days  (Ex.24  iS  Siai);  Elijah  fasted 
forty  days  (i  K.  198);  Christ  did  the  same  (Mt.  4i 
Mk.  1 13  Lk.  4i/);  and  the  ascension  occurred  after 
forty  days  (Acts  I3), 

Seventy  (o'psi^.  iii^ in.'  Syr.  lai'ii:,  i^StiiiixorTtt)  has 
a  sacred  or  symbolical  meaning  in  five  cases.  Seventy 
palm  trees  grow  in  an  old  sacred  spot 
(Ex.  15.7) ;  here  7  x  10  seems  to  be  Ihe 
origin  of  the  number ;  seventy  elders  of  Israel  go  up 
into  the  mount  (Ex.  24 1  9.  }).  and  out  to  the  lent  (Nu. 
1114/.  E):  in  the  latter  passage  Eldad  and  Medad 
(w.  16/.)  make  up  Ihe  number  to  seventy-two  ;  6x  la 
or  six  for  each  tribe  is.  therefore,  probably  its  origin  here, 
though  the  former  explanation  is  also  possible  if 
Eldad  and  Medad  are  not  included  :  seventy  '  souls '  go 
down  to  Egypt  (Gcn.4Si;  Ex.  I5  (F)  and  Dt.  10»  ;  in 
these  piissages  the  number  is  made  up  artificially  to  the 
ideal  7  x  10) ; '  seventy  years  (Jer.  25  ii/).  or  weeks  of 
years  (Dan.  934^),  must  elapse  before  the  restoration 
of  the  kingdom  (i.f.,  7  x  10  years) ;  and  seventy  dis- 
ciples are  sent  forth  (Lk.  lOi  17).  On  the  seventy,  or 
seventy-one,  or  seventy-two  peoples  of  the  Table  of 
Nations  (Gen.  ID),  and  on  subsequent  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian beliefs.  S.  Krauas  has  written  with  great  fulness  of 
learning  {ZATWlO'-t,  2O38-43  [1899,  1900J  i  cp 
Driver,  O-ul.  3ss/.}. 

In  Lk.  10  1  Ihe  reading  is  uncertain  and  the  explana- 
tion difficult. 

Many  MSS,  including  HACL  tad  Dlhtr  authoritiei  nod 
'  Wwjn'x  (w  Trcg.,  1lvh.,  Wci»),  wliilii  DDMR  lud  many 
_.u L__-.: .  !...     ..         ...,_.,...,,      ^,_._.. 


"        '         '      number  of  peopln  equal  thfl 


■  (^•■i 


tieul  of  'iK-ils^  ■u).      Cp.  I 


>.ofSie 
r,  Z^n, 


10.  Thne  and  _ 


Two  other  numbers  fall  to  be  considered  here  on 
account  of  the  use  made  of  them  in  the  Apocalypse*. 

(u)  The  first  of  these  is  three  and  a  half,  with  its  deri- 
vatives.    Scholars  agree  that  the  '  limes,  time,  and  half 

•xm  erefo  Mfla,  Dan.  127 :  tupir  xal 
xaipo*!  icoi  Ij/uru  Jtaipwv,  Rev.  12i4|. 
also  Ihe  half  week  of  Daniel  917.  siand  for  three  years 
and  a  half.  Meinhold  {Dan.  304)  holds,  on  the  basis 
of  DBn.9>7''l>^>  the  three  and  a  half  is  a  broken  seven.' 
Comill  holds  that  its  origin  is  to  be  found  in  the  three 
and  a  half  years  of  the  persecution  oS  Antiochus.*  U 
we  could  be  sure  of  a  Hebrew  origin,  one  of  these  ex- 
planations might  be  accepted.  Gunkel  has,  however, 
with  great  probability  traced  the  origin  of  this  number 
with  other  apocalyptic  imagery  to  Babylon,  and  holds 
that  the  three  and  a  half  represented  the  half  of  Kislev, 
and  the  three  months,  I'ebei.  Shibai.  Adfir.  the  time 
from  the  winter  solstice  to  the  festival  of  Marduk — the 
time  covered  by  the  period  of  winter — 1.<..  the  period  of 
the  supremacy  of  TIAmat."  If  this  be  its  origin,  the 
Ihe  years  of  oppressioi 


a  broken  seven  (Dan,  9jj).  There 
have  been  various  altempis  to  dehne  more  precisely  the 
three  and  a  half :  the  9300  evenings  and  mornings  (  = 
nsodays;  Dan.814):  ia9odays(Dan.]2ii);  '33Sdays 
(Dan.  ]2i>) :  with  these  we  should  put  Ihe  1960  days 
of  Rev.  11 3  126  and  the  43  months  of  Rev.  lli  13^ 
Scholars  who  insist  on  the  unily  of  Daniel  explain  these 
differences  of  statement  in  that  book  by  supposing  that 
the  author  conceived  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  as 
a  progressive  event,   the  different  stages  of  which  are 

>  Alcordb!^™u<ir<.7/^»'53o<>  |i8B;1)  and  Benholet 
(at/  Ict-X  whoprtfer  9'*  reading.  Dt.3te  is  perhaps  an  inicr- 
polalion,  u  leliening  a  late  betieT. 

'  So  also  Behrmann,  Dan.  jo.  and  von  Gall,  Eiiiiil  4/.  Dan. 


.,L,oogle 


KUUBBR8  (BOOE) 

ndicoled  in  these  numbers.'     The  theory  of  composite 
aulhonhjp  afibrdi  a  more  salisfactory  explinaiion. 

On  th«  mo«I  probable  vi«w  of  Ihc  compoailLon  of  Diuiiel  (cp 
JBL  I7K1-K),  ihc  arigiiuauK  oT  ltar»  tod  a  half  ii  in  Tij, 

*eTl-i™mTt^^"iinbiS  oSty  wifh  liXiw  loi^Vr«l'""l  i' 
lo  H.K  inuKiry  ii.  ch.  »,  nikitig  1i  >  brek.n  xv<n  (e.  ^). ,  The 


The  r 


Interpretations  by  tt: 

of  I^niel. 

(b)  The  second  number  referred  to  above  {%  lo)  is  666 

(Xft',  ifanciffiai  [-i«  -co]  ifitso-ra  *f,  Rev.  13  iS),  variant. 

11.81xhond«d  ^'.^-'T'  -•30-)..Noitomentiontm- 
.-J  jli  •  cnlieal  interpretations  of  this  number 
Uld  HJttysls.    „^j^^  fl„^  i„^„  „fc„„<^  ^  ,hs  p„p^, 

lo  Napoleon,  etc.,  the  foUowing  explanations  may  be 
noted:  —  (i)  Briggs'  explanation:  a  'straining  afler 
the  holy  number  seven  and  falling  short  of  it  in 
every  particular,  marking  the  beast,  ihereFore,  and  bis 
Bubjeela  as  deceivers.''  (a)  A(lrtwoi  =  666  (Iren.  v. 
30  j),  which  makes  the  Beast  the  Roman  empire.  Cp 
Clemen's  similar  theory  and  van  Manen  Th.TZbm. 
(3)  Nero  Casar  {iDp  |n]  =  666)  has  been  widely  accepted 
since  the  omission  of  llie  final  1  of  Nero  would  give  the 
variant  616,*  (4)  Valter  thinks  Trajan  Hadrianuj  or 
Hadrian  the  meaning  (oijtwc  )ni3  =  666,  another  spell- 
ing being  OD-IIK  |no=  616).'  (sJZahn'  and  Spitta' 
bold  6t6  to  be  the  original  and  Caligula  to  be  the  beast 
(rawiicaura^-616).  (6)Gunkelholds  that  the  number 
originated,  like  other  apocalyptic  material,  in  Babylon, 
and  originally  referred  to  Tifimal  or  Primeval  Chaos 
(n'llCip  Dlnn  =  666).*  Other  modem  explaoalions  which 
need  not  be  enumerated  here  may  be  found  in  Zahn, 
Einl.  26n'fri6. 

Of  these  solutions  (3)  and  {5)  hold  that  this  part  of 
Revelation  was  written  In  Greek.  If.  as  many  recent 
interpreters  hold,  and  rightly,  il  was  written  in  Hebrew, 
these  explanations  would  not  be  adequate  (cp  ApocA- 
I.Vi>$E,  %  13).  Of  the  others,  that  of  Gunkel  (6),  in 
view  of  the  Babylonian  origin  of  apocalyptic  material 
which  he  has  proven,  gives  the  best  explanation.  The 
number  would  be  likely  to  be  perpetiuted  because  it  fell 
jtist  short  of  the  sacred  number  seven  at  all  points,  and 
would  itaturally  be  applied  by  apocalyptisls  to  persecutors 
like  Nero  (3)  and  Hadrian  (4).  When  translated  into 
Greek  the  explanation  of  Irenxtis  (a)  would  be  very 
Tutural.  The  application  to  Caligula  (5)  may  have  been 
made  in  some  form  in  ancient  times,  but  could  only 
have  been  made  through  the  Greek,*  o.  a.  b. 
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l-M  (il  .1-.6X  BiWiDgnphy  {|  jj). 

The  name  Numbers  {Numtri,  'A/nBiuil)  was  given  to 
the  fourth  book"  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  Greek  Bible 

.    «. J    because  it  begins  wiih  the  census  of 

the  Israelites  taken  in  the  second  year 
of   the  Exodus,   giving    the    fighting 
ctrength  of  each  tribe. 
1  Cp  Coinill,  rf.  ril.  a  jr..  Bfvan,  Bi.  a/ Dan.  ,etj:, 
RniA  Cff/CII  ■>.  .VnucdvimU  I.  B.  baji.  ^9^-206. 


H  e/ilu  AfaslUs 


i'J  " 


»  Frviltm  dtr  ApA.  (t^j),  p.  =15-  Cp  Abnlc,  Tk.  Ou, 
laUchr.,  1871. 

•  Ziil./erkirckl.  Win.,  i88j.  pp.  t^iff.  Cp  bis  ff/jnIriAiiir 
i.  d.  NTitatj: 

'  Offinbitnmg  titt  Jehvtna,  yfi.ff'- 

«  Sckfgfiimf  K.  Ctuua.  3;B. 

»  Cp  discussion  of  this  point  in  Am.  J^ur.  p/Tlui-l  S™  n. 

!•  lii«rtain.ncicmli«.  of ihfOT  books  Numhersslandirtin/, 
chuigiDIplacciwithLcviiiciu;  tec  Sandiy  in  .S/hI  Ba.  S141. 


NUUBBBS  (BOOK) 

The  corresponding  Hebrew  name  is  oiipan  c>l^,* 
Book  of  Musters,  Numbers  (lit,  '  the  mustered  men,' 
III  13  etc.,  cp  1439) :  the  book  is  more  commonly  cited 
by  a  catchword  from  the  first  sentence,  -q'i'i  or  -crn(.* 

The  Book  of  Numbers  covers,  in  the  chronology  of 
the  Pentateuch,  a  period  of  more  than  thirty-eight  years  ; 
vii..  from  the  first  of  the  second  month  in  the  second 
year  of  the  Exodus  (1 1)  to  the  tatter  part  of  the  fortieth 
year(33j8,  cp  20=3-39)- 
Chapi  I'lOio  record  Ibingii  that  wcr«  done  and  lam  thai  vers 


s  E.  of  the 


r  of  Ml 


Moab,  don 
n  shorl^  before  the  dealb  of  tbe 


_.-„in«b« 

pluoi  of  Moab. 

In  contrast  to  Leviticus,  which  is  entirely  legislative. 
and  in  its  present  form  belongs  as  a  whole  to  the  priestly 
stratum  of  the  Hexateuch,  Numbers,  like  Exodus,  com- 
bines history  and  law  ;  JE  and  P  are  both  represented  i 
the  method  of  composition  and  the  character  of  the 
redaciion,  also,  are  similar  to  those  in  Exodus.  Chaps. 
1-10jB  and  266-89  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  verses 
in  32)  belong  wholly  lo  P  ;  in  10a5-2Ss  P  and  JE  are 
united.  It  will  be  most  convenient  lo  begin  our  investi- 
gation  with  the  latter  chapters. 

The  thread  of  JE's  history  of  the  Exodus,  which  wa« 
dropped  in   Ex.34,    is  here  resumed.      Nu.  10i9-}>   is 
•    TF  ■  r^.n.    *™'"  J  ■  "■=  aequcl,   Hobah's  consent 
?oJ??^  '•'P  Judg.l,6Tj.l.  has  been  omitted. 
"^  The  following  verses  31*  35/  are  prob- 

ably from  E;  34  is  a  late  gloss  dependent  on  9 15^' 
In  J  Nu.  1099-31  probably  followed  closely  upon  the 
let  out  from  Sinai  for  Canaan.  Ex.  SSio  ; 
iwistic  legislation,  which  a  redactor  has  incorpor- 
Ex.  SI.  originally  stood  at  an  earlier  point  in  the 
'e.  Nu.  1033^  may  come,  in  like  manner,  from 
E's  account  of  the  depanure  from  Horeb  which  is  ordered 
in  Ex.S234d  ;  but  tbe  original  sequence  of  E  has  beeo 
too  much  disturbed  by  additions  as  well  as  by  redactioo 
to  admit  of  a  conlident  rearticulation.  lo  the  following 
chapter  the  clamotir  of  the  multitude  for  Hesh  and  tbe 
sending  of  the  quails  (11 4-13  15  iB-iin  31.34)  is  from  J; 
but  there  are  indications  that  the  original  narrative  haa 
been  expanded  by  diRerenl  hands  ;  7^9  are  not  improb- 
ably an  archaralogical  gloss  ;  amplification  is  suspected 
in  both  18  ff.  and  31  ^ ;  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
loi-ia  IS  originally  stood  in  connection  with  Ex.SSi.* 
The  inspiralion  of  seventy  elders,  who  share  with  Moses 
the  gin  of  prophecy  that  they  may  assist  bim  thus  in 
bearing  the  burden  of  the  people  (16/  S4*-3o)  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  miracle  of  the  quails  ;  it  follows  tbe 
representation  of  E  in  Ex.  337-ii  (the  tent  without  the 
camp),  and  is  perhaps  a  younger  counterpart  (F,)  to  tbe 
appointmentof  judges  in  Ex.  18 13-16."  The  desi ruction 
of  tbe  murmurers  at  Taberah  (1-3)  is  also  probably  from 
E ;  3s  is  a  fragment  of  tbe  itinerary,  cp  12i6,  Chap. 
12  is  related  to  11 16  /  i^-r>,  and  may  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  a  caution  against  erroneous  inferences  :  no 
matter  how  many  inspired  prophets  there  may  be.  Mosei 
is  the  organ  of  revelation  in  a  unique  sense  (cp£:x.33ii 
[E]  Dt.  34  ■»  [Rn]).  What  the  Cushite  woman  in  12 1 
has  to  do  with  it  is  not  clear.' 

<  OHcen  in  Eiu.  HE  A  ij  AMinrienSf lu  \  M.  Yimi  T  i,  M. 
MitUlchilk  1 3,  SMI  -Ai  etc. 

a  Jerome,  P-vl.  Gal.,  VaytJiMtr;  Muso 

<  Verwsij/  ure  included  in  modem  edition 


Nu."|  Vl-^ln^Srib^  Kind't 
1 134/;  Bku,  Maitrtt.  Unltn 

*  Bacon,  Exultii,  i4ij)T 

word  VxttO'.  15)  » 


re  marked  off  in 


.    As  early  as  the 

^Bma'li<t''in  SipM. 
.See  Harris,  /QK 
Cinsbuig,  ImireJ. 

CI  these  Elden  widi 
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In  ihe  Bixount  of  ihe  spies  the  narralives  of  P  and 
JE  are  combined  ;  to  the  former  belong  I31-170  aii  a; 

of  Moses,  14 11-94,  are  a  secondatj'  element  in  JE,  prob- 
ably R,b;*  note  the  resemblance  to  Ex.S27-Mand  the 
quotation  of  Ei.  H6/.  in  17/.  In  ihe  remainder  of  the 
chapters  (J B)  two  strands  appear*  f most  clearly  in  13i;J 
X).  bul  even  with  the  aid  of  Di.  1 19.4;  *  a  clean  analysis 
is  scarcely  possible.  In  one  account  (E)  twelve  men  are 
sent  up  into  the  bill-counlry  of  the  Amorites  (cp  Dt. 
I») ;  they  go  as  far  as  the  Valley  of  Eshcol  and  bring 
back  specimens  of  the  fruit  of  (be  land,  and  report  on 
the  population  of  Ihe  different  regions  of  Palestine 
(13i7';.  '8  in  pan.  3013/  '^'*)3i*):  in  the  olher  (J) 
men  are  sent  up  into  the  Negeb.  penetrate  to  Hebron, 
and  bring  back  word  thai  the  land  is  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,  but  Ihe  people  are  strong  and  dwell  in 
fortified  ciiies  (iji,  iB  in  part  19  n*  ij'  iB).  Caleb  gives 
his  vole  for  an  immediate  invasion  ;  but  his  companions 
declare  the  undertaking  impossible  (ja/  J).  The  people 
are  dismayed  and  propose  10  return  to  Egypt  (14i*3  J 
4  E) ;  148/,  commonly  attributed  lo  J  and  regarded 
as  part  of  Caleb's  speech  (ISjo),  are  perhaps  originally 
a  remonstrance  of  Moses  (cp  Dl.l  19-31)  in  E  (W  R,e). 
The  transpositions  which  have  been  proposed  are  then 
unnecessary.  The  secondary  passage  I411-14  {cp  Dt. 
l3,.4o  and  P  in  Nu.  H^jT)  seems  lo  have  supplanted 
— perhaps  in  pan  incorporating — Ihe  sentence  of  Yahwt, 
only  is^  (E,  cp  Dl,  I  to)  remaining.  The  sequel,  39J-4;, 
seems  10  be  from  E.  with  some  editorial  amplification 
and  change;  cp  J  in  21 1-3.  [Cp  Moses,  Negeb, 
9  7l 

The  destruction  of  Korah  and  his  supporters  by  Hre 
from  heaven  (liiai'  13-11  16-94  16a  ija*  n]  is  from  P, 
■hough  not  all  of  the  same  age  (see 
■  How.§..);  theuprisingof  the  Reuben- 
is  Dathan  and  Abiram  against  Moses, 
id  (heir  fate — the  earth  opening  and 
swallowing  them  up  with  all  thai  belonged  to  them — 
from  JE(cp  Ut.  11a).  Doublets  in  the  narrative  (see 
especially  ja/)  suggest  that  both  J  and  E  have  been 
drawn  upon,  and  many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
separate  the  two  strands.*  Others  recognise  but  one 
source,  more  or  less  amplitied  by  later  hands  in  13/  and 
iSJf. ;  Ihe  indicia  point  on  the  whole  lo  E  (Schrader, 
Kuenen,  etc. ).  The  beginning  of  the  story  is  not  intact ; 
we  do  not  learn  what  these  men  had  said  or  done  before 
Moses  summoned  them,  nor  are  the  antecedents  of  ij 

With  Fs  account  of  the  drawing  of  water  from  the 
rockin20i-ij,  which  is  dependent  on  JE  in  Ex.  17 1-7, 
o.  v.u|n.  avj.  ^^  ^^^^  sources  of  the  narrative  in  Ex. ; 
these  [i**  ja  J  ?8*)  are  generally  allribuled  to  J.  The 
name  (Waters  of)  Meribah  attaches  to  Kadesh  (Eiek. 
47 19  I818  Dt.32;i);'  the  narrative  is.   therefore,  in 

1  See  Kontn.  Hiitarit-iaclmiaiiiv,  u  ff-  X  Oorl,  7*:*.  T 
«aSi^  (1869);  KayKi,  fDwnViB**!  J«*,Bi  «(ifl74)i  E. 
M«ya,Z.4/Vli3o(,a8i);  Kut. /■*.7-lls45.^<'8j7);  Snin- 
thiJ,ZI--/'i.l2jjs^{igBo);  WcCNVI  103/316/;  WRS, 
OT/Cai  ,ao_fi;  Bacon,  fj-orfm,  177/:  Carpenltr  and 
HBrford-Balttrjby,  aJIx. 

1  Or  perhajs  a  slill  Unci  bind  (Kucntn,  Ej ;  Cirpenlit  uid 
Huf;^liaitciiby,  J^. 

loiiiie'?^ti".']Il^'g™j.in*a(higfs'o^<E>,  ""P""** 

•  CpaluJoih.Ui-i;  Nu.  2e«4/ 3!t.i5. 

B  Land,  iUdrwUtrde  Biidrtgen,  1S6),  pp.  tfij  ff.\  1866.  dp, 
416^ ;  O^'li.  iMo,  pp.  »s>  ;  Graf.  CiJcA.  5flt*,r,  1866, 

11:  Wi.  c//«Mo5.^.  339j?:;  wrs, or/f*  401/; 


4.  Chftp.  It : 
Ki»rBl),D&than,  |r 
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place  here  rather  than  befoi 


other 


e  the  adveni  at  Sinai.'     The 

ui,  aaBj.  gives  rise  to  oimcult  questions  (see  MaSSAH 
AND  Meribah).  From  Dt.  9a  it  may  be  inferred  that 
in  JE  the  provocation  at  Massah  also  followed  the  de- 
parture from  Horeb.*  P  must  once  have  contained  a 
clearer  account  of  the  fault  of  Moses  and  Aaron  than 
we  no*  find  ;  see  v.  14  27  ij/.  Dt.  32s".  The  negotia- 
tions with  Edom,  20 14-91,  are  in  the  main  from  E  (cp 
21>i-i]}l  19/,  which  sets  In  afresh,  is  probably  an 
expansion,  rather  than  a  fragment  of  J  as  has  been 
surmised.  The  conflict  with  the  Canaanites,  21  i-j  (cp 
Judg,  1 16/).  is  from  J,  a  counterpart  of  14  41 -4s;  Ihe  fiery 
serpents.  4^-9,  from  E.  connecting  with  Wxia.  The 
following  itinerary  is  derived  from  JE  (cp  P  in  33) :  it 
is  not  complete — a  fragment  which  probably  preceded 
19  is  recognised  in  Dt.  106/. — nor  unitary  ;  the  pheno- 
mena are  attributed  lo   composition   (iB^-io,'  or  the 

interpolation ;  ig*-9o  anticipate,  and  bring  us  lo  the 
same  point  we  reach  in  22/  The  poelical^Vc«/«j«- 
«/,wj  in  „/.  17/  .7.?:  are  noteworthy.  TTic  war 
with  Sihon,  91-31,  IS  generally  assigned  to  E ;  94^  95 
seem  to  be  foreign  to  Ihe  source,  perhaps  containing  a 
fragment  of  J,  96  a  later  editorial  note  ;  39  is  connected 
with  94J  (0,  Jaier),  and  in  diction  shows  aflinily  to 
Judg,  1  (J) ;  33-3S  are  an  addition  derived  from  Dt.  Si-j. 
Chaps.  22-24  are  wholly  from  JE  ;  only  22i  is  from 
P,  and  the  reference  10  the  sheikhs  of  Midian  in  224  t 
perhaps  Rp — others  suppose  ihat  they 
' '  '  The  slory  of  Balaam 
was  contained  in  both  J  and  E ;  22 
19-35  fibe  speaking  ass)  is  from  J,  and  Ihe  antecedents 
of  this  version  appear  in  a-ii  where  many  doublets  give 
evidence  of  the  union  of  two  sources  (cp  30  ji.  m  4^, 
elc.),<  in  one  of  which  (E)  Balaam  is  summoned  from 
Pethor  in  Syria  (s4,  cp  287  Dl.  234U]),  in  the  other  (J) 
from  among  the  neighbouring  Ammonites  (jc.  Sain. 
Pesh.  Vg, ).  God's  revelation  in  the  night  (8^  19/) 
has  characleristic  Joarks  of  E :  rjf.  (cp  24 11-13)  is  f^oti 
J,  to  which  source?  also,  with  a  more  or  less  considerable 
part  of  the  preceding  verses,  and  probably  11.  is  to  be 
ascribed.  The  foiu  oracles  in  the  following  chapters 
felt  into  two  groups,  distinct  in  the  form  of  introduction 
and  somewhat  different  in  character,  especially  when 
manifest  instances  of  contamination  and  redaclional 
adjustment  are  set  aside.^  Those  in  24,  as  is  now 
generally  recognised,  are  from  J.  the  two  in  23  fi-om 
E;'  a  harmonistic  connection  imitated  from  23ii-i4  is 
made  by  Rjh  in  23>7-3o;  in  22 3;  also  the  same  hand  is 
seen.  Additions  have  been  mi 
probably  in  two  stages,  2430-19  1 
of  these  verses  see  Balaam.  |  6. 

Chap.25i-;.  describing  the  seduction  of  the  people 
by  the  Moabile  women,   is  from  JE  (cp  Hos.  Sio); 

-  m nc         doublets  indicate  the  presence  of  more 

T.Ch»l).26,-,;  .,  may  te  ascribed 


e.Cluipi.ll-34;  . 


a  the  last  oracle, 


J  E.     The  e 


e  of 


which  may  be  inferred  from  4  5  (cp  also  Dt.  4;/  ),  t 
omitted  by  Rp,  who  put  in  its  place — as  an  instance  of 
the  execution  of  ;— the  story  of  the  sin  of  an  Israelite 
prince  with  a  Midianite  woman  and  its  consequences 


•  ftacOFi,  and  Cupenlcr  and  Harford 'Biiicnby. 

i  For  th,^  IkcraluK  Mt  Balaam.  I  S  ;  add  E.  Meyer,  ZA  TW 

1  r  17  « (laSr) ;  Siadei*.  14*.^., CVI 1  iij.^ ;  Dtl, ZKHI.9ttg 

jr.  (i88S);  Bacon,  EjiMiui.  iiiff.;  Carpenler  and  Haiftcd- 

"Ba.ifrihy,    Hix.\anff.;    V.   "Gall,    ZtiiaiHmnmliMKg   u. 

HirkHnh  d.Bil^ml'trinft.^V^:  " '    "■   ""    -°- 

'^^On'lhB'ditfieull'yTiwt  n^«l' 10 

lW,.e»n;.>i.nn^  .lone  in  dcHving  nU  lour  IK 
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(6-1]}.  sacrificing  al  the  same  time  the  introduction  of 
Ihe  latter  :   1-5  itself  is  perhaps  not  un mutilated. 

We  know  from  Dl.  Uii^  |see  especLilLy  i8-»)  ■  ibat 
J  E  contained  the  allotment  by  Moses  to  Gad  and  Reuben 

tar^^^'  J""'"''  on  condiiion  ihat  their  armed  con- 
ZfQ^^^  tingent  should  co-operate  with  the  other 
sTnl^ili  •"•** '"  "■*  subji^ation  of  western  Pales- 
"""■"^  line.  Such  an  account  is  found  in  Nu. 
32,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  much  of  the  deulerono- 

10-37.  which  in  substance  corresponds  most  nearly  to 
Dt,  3 18-»,  can  hardly  in  its  present  form  be  ascribed  10 
either  E  or  J.  The  phenomena  seem  10  indicate  ihal  a 
late  author  has  rewritten  the  account,  following  in  the 
main  the  representation  oi  his  source  and  to  some  extent 
employing  its  phraseolc^y ;  sS-ji  is  from  P.  Verses 
6-]^  belong  to  an  advanced  sl.tge  in  the  history  of  the 
redaction,'  In  39  ji/.  we  have  fragments  of  J.  of  Ihe 
suxie  kind  as  sei'eral  disconnected  notices  in  Josh,  and 
Judg.  1  :  Budde  puts  them  with  Josh.  17i4-iB :  whether 
other  parts  of  i-s  or  3(-j8  are  taken  from  the  older 
narratives  is  questionable, 
"■■  '        which  J  and  E  ■ 


of  V 


The  ii 


n21 


inMTn«t«  Hol^t*  (IOjb^)  preserves  the  memory 
*^~~7  of  the  historical  relation  of  Israelites  and 
?^*rJ"  Kenites;  Ihe  story  of  the  spies  (13/) 
'  "°  ^  indistinctly  reflects  the  fa«  that  Caleb 
ne  reached  its  seats  about  Hebron  from  the  S.  ;  the 
:)emen[s  of  Machir  and  Jair  (3S39-43)  and  probably 
)  the  cilies  of  Gad  and  Reuben  (34-38)  represent  tribal 
vements  or  territories  at  a  later  lime.  The  poems 
whether  they  are  rightly  inlerpreled 

Kadesh  do  not  yield  as  much  as  might  be  e«pected — 
little  mote  indeed  than  ihe  fact  that  it  was  long  the 
religious  centre  of  the  tribes,  some  memories  of  conflicts 
with  Ihe  population  of  the  Ncgeb,  and  ihe  legend  of  the 
origin  of  Ihe  copious  fountains,  ihe  Waters  of  Meribah, 
which  Moses  by  miracle  caused  to  spring  from  the  rock  ; 
the  name  ( ■  coniroversy ' ).  originally  perhaps  equivalent 
to  the  later  'En  mishpa;  <Gen,  14;),  suggested  the  '  con- 
troversy '  of  the  people  with  Moses.'  Other  stories  are 
explanations  of  names;  so  TabeRah  ('burning'}  and 
KiBROTH-HATAAVAH  ( 'graves  of  desire.'  11} ;  the  origin 
of  the  bronie  serpent  (21 1^)  is  an  etiological  legend  of  a 
different  kind.*  Stories  with  a  distinct  purpose  are  the 
prophesying  elders  (11).  Miriam's  leprosy  (12),  the  fate 
of  Dathan  and  Abiram.  and  of  Korah  (16).  A  theory 
of  the  relations  of  Israel  to  the  neighbouring  peoples 
finds  expression  in  the  embassies  to  Kdom  (2O14  j^)  and 
to  Sihon  (21  ijjr.) ;  cp  also  the  story  and  prophecies  of 
Balaam  (22-24). 

In  Nu..  as  in   Ex.  and  Lev.,   it  is  plain  that  P  is 
nol  the  work  of  one  author  nor  of  one  age,'     In  Nu- 

aa^r  career;   we  are,   in  fact,  at  the  same 

nt  which  is  reached  in  Dl.  Si^B-si 
In  the  redaction  of  ihe  Penta- 
teuch these  verses  could  stand  only  after  Ihe  promulgalion 
of  the  law  beyond  Jordan  and  the  lasl  admonitions  of 
Moses  (Dt, ).  and  they  were  accordingly  transposed  to 
thai  fAaix,  where  comparison  shows  that  they  are  pre- 
served in  theii  primitive  form  ;  their  original  position  in 
>  Dt.Sii-»hubeni  somewlwtgiHnsivclyinterpDlaled-  Cp 
al™  losh-l..*. 

ffsilff-Wljr.  ff*i-.|&n.«,lij,n,M;  Wt-CWW  115,351 ; 
Ibcml,  £!r«/i(f,  134^:  Addii,  y/M,  ;  Ciipenler  »nd  Hiriotd- 
Batleriby.  Htx,  1  iw^ 

»  Kue-r-l.T-llsSB,^.;  We.CWS)3si.  Di.,Ki,,eIc„mHnl 
then  u  ullimauly  frcHn  J  (wackcd  ever  by  1  reduioi) ;  Paltcnon 


[K  place  it  may  signify  '  ordol '  waters. 
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P,  however,  was  in  Nu. ,  immediately  preceding  the  In- 
stallation of  Joshua  (27iS'33};  after  this  nothing  is  in 
order  but  the  ascent  of  Abarim  and  ihe  death  of  Moses. 
P'saccounl  of  which  is  preserved  in  Dt.31.'  On  the 
other  side,  the  position  of  the  second  census,  with  its 
close — the  generation  of  the  exodus  had  now  all  passed 
away — indicates  thiU  Ihe  late  author  (P,)  found  Ihe 
command  10  Moses  (27i9X)  '"  t^is  place.  It  lollows 
Ihat  Nu.  28-36  are  out  of  place,  and  there  is  a  strong 
presumption  that  they  contain  supplementary  matter 
appended  by  later  hands  hi  the  end  of  Ihe  book. 

sumplioii.  Nu.  2S-U94ol30i|  is  a  highly  iliboralcd  noiello 
P'>calcndarorfu.s»inLev.SS(28  3-B^lC>.W3B-^i).    Clup.  SO. 

ing  religious  independence  of  women ;  formulation  and  diciioii 

!5ib-ie^,  wilb  pR«dtni«  lor  Ibe  puriliciliDn  of  warrinn  and 

iridruh,  memblinE  parlTi  of  Judg.  iOand  numemui  chapters  in 
Ch.    The  aulbor  of  c.  ti  fell  the  inappropiialenesof  iheiniiD- 

author  of  Ihe  preceding  chapter;  6-15  ant  nol  impi^babty  still 
more  recent;  ihey  presumKHe  13/ tub&lantially  in  their  present 

campmeni^  of  Israel  from  Rameses  to  the  Plaias  of  Moab.  pro- 
f»tedly  written  by  Moses  Mis  in  fact  a  cnnpilalirai  byaTaM 
(Ulbor  iwl  from  Pttlone  but  from  other  Murosin  Ihe  Heuleuch 
(Hpeciilly  E..l&»y:=7  Nu.ll34y^  21.0/  Ut.lO(/:),» 
Oihera  luppose  that  a  h»t  originally  found  in  P{^  has  been 
exienuvdy  worked  over  and  imerpolaled  by  taret  editors.'  In 
Ihii  diflerence  of  opinion  the  posilian  oTlhe  ibt  in  Ihii  appendix 


he  Heiateiich.'     Tb 

arlv 

i!  foreign  10  P;  50-S3 

ndinco^iei>»allinV< 

only 

inlhe« 

54  haj  been  brought  over 
h  Josh.S3,,JaJg.23(fo 

\J, 

fss/i 

5  is  10  be  compared  w 

Thephen< 


reminiscences  were  preAMed  by  ■  lale  redactor  to  A4.  Cbdp.  34 : 
boundaiiea  of  Palestine,  desigiuiion  of  a  commission  to  divide 
Ihe  land  among  the  Iribei.  The  chapter  seems  to  be  supplemental 
to  Sflii-tA,  itself  tccondary.  In  what  remains  of  P'snccouni  of 
the  dlvi^on  ol  the  Laml  in  Josh,  there  is  n>  allusion  10  such  • 
commisiontcp  lash.lSiX  J>^-  and  14i  «  P).  not  are  (he 
actual  N.  and  S.  boundnnei  the  same ;  cp  also  Enk.  4T  13-17 
41^1.  Chap.S5T-S.  forly-eigbl  cilies  assigned  ID  Ibe  Leviles— 
iricludinglheux  cities  of  refueeflrsi  mentioned  inf.  ri;  Ibeeiecu- 
lion  of  these  direclioni  b  fonnd  in  Josh.  21.  The  provision  con- 
Hicis  with  lBai;a4S6n.  accoiding  la  which  Ihe  Levilswerelo 
have  no  landed  inneritanc*.  tThap- S5  0-34  rdlics  of  asylum  and 
lawofhomicideCseejDsb.SO).  The  lawcorrespondl  in  substance 
and  intent  to  Dt.lii-ij,  cp  also  E>.!l  11-14-  The  casuisiic 
fonnubnon  is  foreign  lo  >.  and  resembles  Ex.  il  or  Lev.  M ;  nor 

[£b  soun^  of  h!*" T^eold^  "anttk  are  in 
pari  preserved  with  linle  change  fsee.^.f.,  isX);  two  siraia  of 
ediioRil  addilnns  may  be  recognised,  one  akin  to  Rh  (see  especi- 
ally 33  f..  and  observe  the  introduciory  formula,  o/),  ihe  Cher 

making  of  Ihe  '  congregation '  judges  (cp  Ut.  ten)  and  perhaps 
tho  substilutkin  of  the  amnesty  u  Ibe  death  of  Ihe  'high  priest' 
Jbr  an  older  general  pardon  by  a  new  king.     Chap.  84,  heirer«es 

also  Josh.  IT  3/) :  like  die  latter,  in  tbeVarm  of  a  caM  decided  b^ 
Moses.  It  il  dependent  also  OB  Lev.  U  ID^  (reversion  in  lbs 
Jubileeyear),  though  the  beating  of  this  provision  is  not  aJiogei  her 

Thus  Nu.  2S-36  appears  to  belong  entirely  to  Ihe 
younger  slrala  of  Ifae  priestly  law  and  history. 

By  no  means  all  of  P  in  Nu,  1-27  was  contained  in 
the  History  of  the  Sacred  Institutions,  or  belongs  to  the 
oldest  stratum  of  priestly  legislation.  The  lack  of 
unity  is  conspicuous  in  the  several  p-issages  which  have 
for  tb«r  subject  the  setting  apart  of  the  Levites  for  ibe 

t  See  KIo.  SI,  Kr.**3tf,/.  {iliji)^PtiilalHik,  iig^.see 
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service  of  the  labernacle  ;  vii.,  l«-sj  (cp  233)  3s  ^ 

1  a?  ui  passages  in  1  8  and  4  have  10  do  wiih 
»--ii.7i  ">e  numbering  of  the  Leviles,  Iheir 
"""■■  suteiiiution  for  Ihe  firstborn  of  Israel, 
and  the  assignmeni  of  specific  duties  in  ihe  removal  □[  ihe 
tabernacle  to  the  three  Levite  clans.  Gershon,  Kohath, 
andMerari.  At  least  threeslrala can  be  distinguished  ;■ 
the  oldest  is  3;-io  11-13.  later  than  this  is  ti-39  40-44, 
youngest  of  all  i  :  Ihe  simple  and  general  commandment 
of  the  lirst  is  successively  amplified  and  heightened ; 
4T6-ioseemslobelater  than  1-15  ii-4«.  Chap.8s-i6  is 
younger  than  4 ;  note  Ihe  lower  age  of  entering  Ihe 
service|Si4,  cp4i;  see  also  iCh.233416),  Iheeiimva- 
gant  purifications  (86.  cpl,ev,  148/;  <7<  cp  19),  and  Ihe 
symbolical  'waving'  (11  13]:  tsi-ti  93-ie  are  probably 
a  supplement  10  j'1511.  In  Nu.  18 1-7  there  is  no  allusion 
to  a  previous  choice  and  consecration  of  the  Levites ; 
the  definition  of  their  duties  and  careful  discrimination 
of  their  office  from  the  priesthood  are  superfluous  after 
314/  4  Ss-i«  and  even  after  3)-i);  181-7  must  therefore 
be  ascribed  to  a  diflTerenl  source.  The  relation  of  18t^ 
to  16/  {contention  about  Ihe  priestly  prerogative)  seems 
to  indicate  that  it  was  at  this  point  that  Pq  {see  col.  3081, 
n.  3)  introduced  Ihe  assignment  of  the  Leviies  to  Ihe  ser- 
vice of  Ihe  sanctuary.  The  older  representation  of  P  in 
IS  is  that  Korah(a  Judxan)al  the  head  of  iwo  hundred 
and  fifty  princes  of  the  congregation  opposes  Ihe  exclusive 
claims  of  Moses  and  Aaron  lo  ihe  priesthood  ;  all  the 
congregation  is  holy.  In  Ihe  attempt  to  vindicate  their 
claims  they  perish  (ISio  1  [except  the  hist  words]  3-711 
ig-34  [except  the  words  '  of  Korah,'eic.]a7fl35).  A  later 
redactor  transformed  Korah  and  his  companions  into 
l-evilei  who  aspired  to  specifically  priestly  functions, 
and  otherwise  worked  over  Ihe  story  (especially  in  S-ii 
.6-18).  adding  3«-4o[17'-s]- 

The  story  of  the  plague  (164.-50  [ITfi-is])  and  the 
miracle  of  the  rod  that  budded  (17i-ii  [ifi-96])  have  the 
same  purpose ;  they  prove  Ibal  Yahwi  has  chosen  the 
family  of  Moses  and  Aaron  to  minister  10  him.  The 
latter  is  perhaps  a  later  addition;  17ii/  [37/] 
connect  belter  with  1641-ja  [17*-'5],  arvd  on  the  other 
side  contain  Ihe  premises  of  18 1-7.     Chap.  I8i-r  ex- 

3.  4/ — and  other  evidence  of  retouching  by  late  hand!,' 
The  rest  of  18  deals  with  the  support  of  the  clergy  ; 
the  dues  of  the  priests  (S-»),  Ihe  people's  tithes  10  the 
Levites  (>i-i4),  and  the  tithe  of  the  Levites  lo  Ihe 
priests  (iS'J'i-  The  long  catalogue  of  priestly  per- 
quisites {cp  Lev,  lOii-Ts)  presents  extreme  claims  ;*  it 
IS  natural  to  suspect  that  an  older  and  more  modest 
tariff  has  been  enlarged,  but  in  its  present  form  the 
passage  appears  10  be  homogeneous,  unless  we  might 
regard  19/  as  the  original  nucleus,*  The  tithe  to  the 
U.ile,  (...,.1  »  «on.,c,ri  b,  .,  .»b  -,  17../  [.,/] 
and  the  older  form  of  Pin  IS  (Korah  and  his  com- 
panions not  Levites);  the  verses  show  dependence  on 
Ezek.  441D13.  The  liihe  of  Ihe  Levites  lo  Ihe  priests 
(35-31)  exhibits  some  features  which  suggest  that  an 
older  Wrrf*  underlies  js-j8  at  least. 

The  gifts  of  Ihe  princes  (ch.  7)  were  made  '  on  Ihe 
day  that  Moses  made  an  end  of  setting  up  the  taber- 
la.  Clitn  T  ■  '^''''' '  ('"'f^'li  'he  place  for  the 
drifts' of  <:*'apter,  iherefore.  is  immediately  after 
mTTSI™     Ex.40.      On  the  other   hand,   the  refer- 

princes  (13  iB  t*  etc),  the  wagons  for  the  transport  of 
the  labernacle  given  10  the  Gershoniles  and  Merariles 
but  not  to  the  Kohathites  {,-9),"  preauj^HHe  Nu.  14. 
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The  whole  character  of  Ihe  chapter  stamps  it  as  one  of 
the  latest  products  of  the  school  10  uhich  the  amplification 
of  Ex.  S5-40isdue;  six  wholeverses  are  repeated  verbatim 
twelve  times  wilh  only  the  change  of  the  donors'  names. 
Chap.  1/  are  in  great  pan  a  mechanical  enlargement 
of  an  older  and  much  briefer  text,  reminding  us  in  this 

l8.Chap.l/:  "^P™"'f'="  H""^''"  ' 

tha  eannu  ■      ""*   ^^^^  '"       '   eiDan 
j!S..^rT^..  observed.     Th. 

^It^^  1  and  2  presenu  curious  variations; '2, 
iii»iun-  which  brings  Judah  to  the  head  ot  ihe 
list,  is  the  younger;  Ihe  parenthetical  introduction  of 
the  results  1^  the  census  in  Ihe  geneml  orders  of  Yahwi 
loMosesconccrningihecncampmeni  is  singularly  inept; 
the  circumstantiality  of  the  whole  is  characteristic  of  the 
epigoni  of  the  priestly  school  (cp.  tif..  4  7).     The 

of  departure  from  Sinai  (10 11/).*  and  thai  is  the  place 
at  which,  according  to  the  usual  method  of  Pc,  we 
should  expect  to  find  it :  but  10  i3*i!l  exhibit  syntactical 

been  surmised  (by  Dillmann)  that  Ihese  verses  have 
supplanted  an  older  text.     Tbe  details  of  Ihe  census 

order  of  the  Iribes  in  17-17  difiers  from  that  in  j-15,  and 
agrees  with  S  in  the  peculiar  position  of  Gad  (but  cp  0) ; 
observe  also  the  relation  of  1 44-47  to  2j]/      I'he  oldest 

more  than  the  command  to  number  Israel,  and  brief 
statistics  of  the  several  iribes  with  their  totals,'  The 
relation  of  this  to  the  census  of  26  will  be  considered 
below  (8  .5)- 

The  rule  regarding  the  passover  is  given  in  the  fomi 
of  a  precedent,  the  decision  by  Moses  of  a  case  brought 
i«  roi»B  «y-  befofchimatthepassoverof  ihesecond 
It  Cllfcp.  ■/._.   j,^      Thedatem9iconfliciswilhli. 


H  rather  than  lo  P  are  easily  discerm 

gave  the  signal  to  march  or  to  encamp.  The  passage 
has  no  connection  with  Ihe  preceding :  ija  sets  in  at 
precisely  the  point  we  have  reached  in  Ex.4034/,  and 
the  following  verses  are  parallel  10  Ex.  4036-38.  It  is 
not  unsuitably  placed  before  the  breaking-up  of  Ihe 
encampment  at  Sinai  (10  n/),*  but  in  its  present 
form  it  can  hardly  be  assigned  to  the  oldest  slralum 
of  P.  Chap.  10  i-io  :  the  silver  trumpets.     The 

making  of  the  signal  trumpets  seems  to  be  part  of  tbe 
preparations  [or  the  departure  lOn/.  but  precisely 
Ihe  verses  which  establish  this  connection  (5-7)  are 
proved  by  Ihe  abrupt  change  of  person  and  the  incom- 
pleteness of  Ibe  enumeration  to  be  an  inlerpoUlion  in 
dependence  upon  2:  li^  is  harmonisiic.  There  re- 
mains a  law  for  the  convocation  of  the  congregation  and 
of  the  princes  respectively  (1  u  %/.  8),  Ihe  age  and 
original  position  of  which  are  uncertain  ;  it  may  perhaps 
be  put  in  the  same  class  wilh  81-4,  Verses  9/.  use  of 
trumpets  in  war  and  at  festivals,  are  plainly  older  than 
1-3,  and  apparently  kindred  10  H  {so  Horst  and  others) 
or  iu  sources  :  cp  Lev.  2834  (H  under  P5?). 

P's  account  of  the  departure  from  Sinai  is  found  in  ti/ 
{i)-j8  are  secondary^ — or  lertiary ;  see  above,  g  13); 
this  was  followed  by  Fs  version  of  ihe  slor)'  of  the 
spies  and  Ihe  senience  upon  the  generation  ot  the 
wilderness  (see  above.  9  3,  begin. ) ;  the  narrative  was 
continued  by  Ihe  story  of  Korah  and  his  abettors  (in  its 
older  form)inl6iai*3-7<]  19-34370  jj (see above,  g  11); 
Ihe  plague  {IS41-S0  [17  e-ts]);  the  miracle  of  Ihe  rod 
that  budded  (17i-ii  [it-se])— perhaps  secondary;  the 
>  sko  T 10 1  i-39(both  asretine  with  :>,  Ex.  1 1-4  Gen.  46t^ 
:Lp.  10  5/  !•  .  kIdu  ;  »>  teTow,  1 ,4. 
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designalion  of  the  Leviles,  18i-t  (see  above.  3  1')^ 
Ps  pan  or  the  story  of  the  water  Trom  ibe  rock  (20 1*  i  li 
«  Sa*  Id  11— altered  by  R,  lo  oblilerale  Ibe  sin  of  Moses 
and  Aaron);  the  dealh  of  Aaron  (20«*-*)  21  .o  ..a  22t 
266-8  [9]  14/.  [10-13  i*-i8  later  eipansjon]).  Of  ihe 
narrative  little  more  than  this  can  be  vindicated  to  Pc. 

The  census  in  Moab  (cb.  26)  is  not  expressly  said  lo 
be  the  second,  Ibough  Ibis  is  implied  in  v.  64  (R).'  The 
,  chapter  is  formally  conoected  by  v.  i  with 
'  258/  (tbe  plague).     The  numberiag  of 

inHmb. 


IB.  Chap,  li 


here,  \ 


the  land  (ji-s*).  and  is 


c  the  o 


3  manifest  end.     In 


cp  Gen.  «  (Ps)-  A  striking  discrepancy  is  noted 
between  Nu.aesB  and  Ex.6i6^  Nu.8ij-«>  (cp  also 
16  m) ;  ibe  priority  seems  to  be  on  Ihe  side  of  26  (Wellh. 
Cffl'l  184/).  There  is  some  plausibility  in  the  hypo- 
thesis that  26  is  the  oldest  of  the  census  lists.  Verses 
9-11.  based  on  Nu.  18  in  its  composite  form,  are  a  late 
interpolation  ;  59  is  probably  glossed  from  Ex.  Si  and 
otherwise  ;  64/  is  redaclional,  cp  14=93^ 

As  in  several  other  instances  in  P3,  the  law  re- 
garding the  inheritance  of  women  is  given  in  the  form 
IS.  Chin  27.  .!■   of  a  decision  by  Moses  establishing 

^"J""™  unnaturally  placed  after  the  census 
woBua.  -^^   jg.   ^p    especially,   2635;   27j 

refers  lo  the  story  of  Korah,  apparently  in  the  older 
t<xm  of  16s-;,  in  which  his  supporters  were  members 
of  the  secular  tribes,'  An  old  law  in  formulation 
resembling  the  tirvIA  in  H  is  incorporated  in  8^11 ;  the 
case  is  similar  to  the  deferred  passover  in  9  and  the 
story  of  the  blasphemer  in  Lev.  2*  10  f. 

Maay  of  the  laws  and  institutions  in  cbaps,  1-27  have 
17.  lAWi  ind  ^'^J  ^  tb^iJ?  an  °L  'T  ™' 
ta^tntioia  in  V^^  °^  ^^  ^gj^  ms''to!^"fTe 
*'"*'"■     *'•     Sacred  Institutions. 

Chap,  61-4;  lepers  and  aJl  other  persons  suffering 
from  undeanness  excluded  from  tbe  camp.  Tbe  latter 
prescription  goes  beyond  anything  elsewb^«  in  the 
legislation  in  the  stringency  with  which  it  drawl  the 
consequence  of  the  theory  of  the  holiness  of  Ibe  camp 
in  Ihe  midst  of  which  Yahwe  dwells ;  the  law  foe  the 
purity  of  warriors.  Dt.  239-14.  is  quite  a  different 
thing,  yv.  s-a  are  a  novel  lo  Lev.  6  -7  [5  x>->S],  to  which 
a  general  rule  about  the  priest's  dues  (9/.)  is  anneited 
from  an  older  source  (cp  I819/).  Fw  11-31:  the 
ordeal  of  jealousy.  The  formulation  of  Ihe  ISrdA  corre- 
sponds to  [hat  of  laws  in  Leviticus  which  we  have  found 
to  be  comparatively  old;  the  beginning  (iitafl)  and 
close  (39)  suggest  that  it  was  taken  froi 
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icipal  s. 


of  H; 


been  expanded  and  glossed  by  later  hands 
similar  to  Lev.  17  or  289^,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
separate  Ihe  old  law  from  the  later  accretions,  la  the 
ceremony  of  the  biiler  water  itself  it  may  be  suspected 
that  two  forms  of  the  ordeal  have  been  comtuned.* 

Chap.  61-8  contain  a /r!nf,i  kindred  to  Lev.  13/,  and 
Dot  improbably,  like  the  law  of  Ihe  leper,  derived  from 
■le  chief  source  of  H;  in  j  comamina- 
1   from   Lev.'ilti/    may   be  sus- 


IS.  dwp,  6 


tlMlTuarita 


peeled  ;  9-11  are  e 


ar  to  thoH 

1  Lev.6/;  cp  Lev;2;  .9/  resembles  615/  Old 
iistoms  in  part  underlie  the  law  (the  shaving  of  the 
ead.  iS,  Ihe  boiled  shoulder.  19),  but  in  general  the 
tore  elaborated  rite  has  superseded  Ihe  older  rtile. 

Cu.  M-17  :  Ihe  priest's  benediction  ;  misplaced  here 
-its  natural  position  (in  P(^)  would  be  in  proximity  to 
ITheallu 
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Lev.  9i9/.  Chap.  B  1-4  :  the  candelabrum  and 

care  of  the  lamps;  cp  Ex.27io/  Lev.24i-4.'  All 
three  of  these  passages  are  astray;  only  Ex,  2S}i-40 
stajids  in  its  proper  place.  Tbe  natural  connection  for 
tbe  directions  in  Nu,  81-3  is  in  Ibe  immediate  sequel  of 
Lev.  9.  but  tbere  is  nothing  to  show  that  they  ever 
stood  there  ;  probably  the  verses  are  secondary  ;  n.  4  is 
a  gloss  from  Ex,  25  J.  .^ 

Chap.  15i-i6  ;  the  prescribed  quantities  of  flcur,  oil, 
and  wine  (minidA)  to  accompany  various  sacrifices. 
lA  tn.  ••  Noteworthy  unreement  in  formulation  and 
IB.  Cbtp.  IB,  diction  connects  the  law  with  H  ;  compare 
Ihe  introduction  with  Uv.  289/  (cp  Lev.  1B»3  2Si); 
13-16  with  Lev,  17 10  13  IS-  The  phenomena  seem  to 
indicate  that  an  old  MriiA  touching  voluntary  offerings, 
which  perhaps  once  stood  in  proiimity  to  Lev.  23  ( H'» 
feasts),  has  been  used  as  the  basis  (or  a  paragraph 
regulating  tbe  miatdA;  the  expansion  seems  to  have 
beicD  made  by  a  writer  of  the  same  school  as  the  priestly 

suggests  the  hand  of  a  late  editor  or  scribe.  Tbe 
tirdi  i;-ii.  introduced  as  in  r  /  (see  above),  is 
assumed  in  Ejek.  4430  lobe  familiar  ;  cpalso  Neh.  IO37, 
An  <Ad  law  requiring  first-fruits  of  barl^  grits  has  here 
been  modified ;  the  word  Aal/d/i  in  »  is  a  gloss,  as 
appears  from  its  syntactical  isolation  and  its  absence 
from  II  as  well  as  from  Eiek,  yv,  H-31  are  attached 
to  the  preceding  without  introduction,  t 


rely  unr. 


if  thect 


gregalion  (j»-i6)  and  of  the  individual  (jj-31)  respectively. 
The  la-.v  is  a  partial  parallel  to  Lev,  4  (cp  5 1-13),  but 
both  tbe  formulation  and  the  prescribed  sacrifices  arc 
different;  cp  Lev.414  with  Nu.  15^4,  Lev.  4^8  with 
Nu.  1597,'  The  two  belong  to  different  strata  of  the 
priestly  legislation  or  the  practice  of  different  times. 
Lev.  4  is  undoubtedly  lale ; '  Kuenen  regards  Nu.  15n-3i 
as  later  still.  There  are,  at  least  in  a»-s6,  traces  of  an 
older  tirdi  having  some  resemblance  to  those  in  H,  but 
the  evidence  is  not  so  clear  as  in  the  previous  cases. 
In  its  actual  form  the  law  seems  to  be  younger  than 
Lev.&[-i3,  but  probably  older  than  Lev,  4.  Verses 

31-36  :  the  fate  of  the  man  who  picked  up  sticks  on  the 
Sabbath,  inserted  here  probably  as  an  instance  of  sin 
'  with  a  high  hand ' ;  character  and  language  show  that 
the  story  is  a  bit  of  late  midrash.  similar  to  Lev.  24  lo^ 
(the  blasphemer).  yv.  yt-ft,  the  tassels  {lUllh):  an 

old  Idrdh  sel  in  the  distinctive  motives  and  phrases  of  H 
(sec  Leviticus,  §  34)1  40  is  perhaps  an  addition,  and 
in  ^  tbe  persons  of  the  verbs  have  been  changed. 

Chap.  19  deals  with  the  red  heifi^r — a  means  of 
purification  for  those  who  have  contracted  defilement 
,_  _.        ,.      from   contact  with  a  dead  body  (see 

contained  provisions  for  purification  in  such  cases  ;  but 
Ihe  missing  Idrdh  can  hardly  be  discovered  in  Nu.  19. 
The  chapter  consists  of  two  parts,  1-13,  14-79.  In  the 
former  we  miss  explicit  directions  for  either  the  making 
or  the  application  of  the  purifying  mixture  ;  in  the  latter 
we  find  both  (1718^),  but  without  any  allusion  to  ifae 
'red  heifer.'  Verses  M-as  are  not  the  sequel  of  1-13,  bm 
seem  rather  to  be  a  parallel  to  it :  note  the  new 
beginning  (ii).  the  more  particular  definition  of  the 
causes  of  uncleanness  (14-16),  the  preparation  of  the 
water — apparently  from  the  ashes  of  an  ordinary  sin- 
offering  (17),'  and  Ihe  method  of  application  (18^}. 
Though  Ihe  rite  is  crude,  Ihe  law  in  both  its  parts  seems 
to  belong  to  a  very  late  stratum  of  P  ;  Ibe  only  refer- 
ence to  it  is  Nu.  SU3.  cp '9- 

Our  examination  of  the  Book  of  Numbers  sbovs 


<5hExo 


>xl,l:: 


terbaps  a  haimaoistic  glass. 
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that  the  process  by  which  il  reached  its  presenl  form 
«  v^..t(«.  ■*"  '°''B  ""'^  complicated.  As  in 
81.  E»d»«U01L  E^^^^  J  and  E  were  united  by  a 
redactor,  Rji,  who  harmonised  Ibem  where  it  was 
necessary  i'-g-.  233799),  and  sometimes  introduced 
speeches  of  his  own  composition  (I411-14 — unless  this 
be  from  a  later  hand).  E,  at  least,  has  a  secondary 
stratum  represented  by  such  passages  as  II16/,  ni-yi 
12.  The  narrative  of  JE  was  subsequently  united  with 
the  parallel  history  of  P  ;  sometimes  closely  interwoven 
with  it.  as  in  13/  IS  20.  But  the  simple  hypothesis 
of  composition — JE  combined  with  a  'priests'  code' 
containing  the  history  of  P  and  the  mass  of  '  priestly' 
laws — nowhere  proves  more  inadequate  to  explain  the 
actual  phenomena  than  in  Numbers.  Very  little  of  the 
legislation  or  legal  precedent  in  the  book  was  included 
in  the  History  of  the  Sacred  Institutions ;  much  of  it 
was  introduced  after  the  union  of  JE  aitd  P,  at  various 
limes,  by  many  different  hands,  and  from  diverse 
sources.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  considerable  parts 
of  the  narratix'e.  such  as  the  secondary  stratum  of  IS, 
the  election  of  the  Levites.  census,  order  of  encamp- 
ment, etc.  The  additions  found  their  place  in  part  in 
the  framework  of  Pc,  or  at  least  within  its  limits ;  in 
pan  in  an  appendix  {2Sjf..  see  above,  §  lo).  Some- 
times they  are  introduced  in  an  appropriate  place, 
frequently  otherwise  i^/.,  IB);  of  systematic  codification 

direction  of  more  numerous  sacrifices  and  larger  re- 
venues for  the  priesthood  ;  these  correspond  in  part, 
no  doubt,  to  actual  chiinges  in  the  practice  ;  in  part 
ihey  manifestly  represent  the  theories  of  scribes  rather 
than  any  more  tangible  reality.  In  the  history,  likewise, 
the  later  additions,  such  as  the  war  of  vengeance  upon 
Midian,  are  properly  described  as  midrash  ;  the  fiction 
has  a  purpose  and  embodies  a  theory. 

Frankel  describes  the  Greek  translation  of  Numbers  as 
poor  and  scrappy,  as  though  by  different  hands*  Com- 
93  Orsek    P"is<'°ofNu.lwith4sironglysuggeststhat 

TmlmL  ®  '"  '^^^  chapters  is  the  woric  of  two  inde- 
pendent  translators :  IhusrtnliMKn,  \iptTt 
if/xi'  '■  \dpt  ri  n^Xtuov :  ommpD^.  ntrit  riryytrilai ; 
tari  Sellout,  etc  An  exhaustive  examination  of  the 
several  strata  of  the  book  such  as  would  be  necessary 
to  determine  whether  here,  as  in  Exodus  S5^.  B 
witnesses  to  the  diaiieui  of  the  Hebrew  text,  has  never 
been  made.  There  are,  at  least,  no  such  considerable 
variations  in  the  order  as  in  Exodus. 

{.)  CxmKi,Mlariti.-Vua  (1805);  A-  Knobil  (.».);  C  F. 

Keil    UKi.m  itTO,   ET    1867);   r.   C.    Cooke   (1S71];    J.    P- 

LanK«(i^4.  ET  1870)1  E.  Stvtt,  i.a  Biiit, 

3S.  Ut«ntllM.  t,  (.879),  Da,  AH,  fitlamml.  ■  (.S93);  A. 

Dlltrnann  (.BB£1 :  H.  RxmV  '--  ^ 


Cilenw,  WillhluH 


c.  (fdr 


to  Ihc  r 


t.  I  33):  B.con,  Trif. 

i'Hiiford.BilMis™  ^Hti 
f  panicuUr  chapters  are 


Kflywr,   Kcatcrs, 


KTIMEHnia   (noymhuioc  [AKV],  %  7a),  son  of 

Antiochus,  sent  by  Jonathan  (about  144  ac.)  as  high 
priest  and  by  the  •  senate '  of  the  Jews  on  an  embassy 
to  Rome  (i  Macc.l2i6^)  and  lo  Sparta  [ii.  17,  cp 
14»:  see  Sparta).  He  was  afterwards  sent  00  an- 
other embassy  to  Rome — this  time  by  Simon  (about  141 
B.C.) — bearing  as  a  present  a  large  golden  shield, 
weighing  a  thousand  minas,  to  confirm  the  irealy  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  the  Jews  (tMacc.l4i4,  cp 
IBij^  )  Cp  the  decree  of  the  Roman  senate  given  by 
Jos.  jlnl,  xiv.  85,  which  Josephns,  iKwever,  assigns  to 
the  time  of  Hyrcanus  II.  See  SchUr.  J/isI,  i.  1  iM^ 
inn((]»:  as  if 'fish'  [Aram.,  Ass.];  hut  once  p:, 

Ex.  ii  frequently  cIok. 

3  Em/lmj  ilr'  ^Uit.  Exmit  au/d!,  altx.  Htrmtiutitik, 
ttl£.\  •«  »1bo  Popper,  JlirtMlHM,  16s/  171177^ 
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NOtt,  I  Cfa.  7i7  \  NdkYH,  an  old  corruption  of  NAYf^  [^ 
for  N],  cp  Ges.  Thes.  864 ;  but  in  Nu.  139[8]  N&YNA 
[F],  in  Ch.  NOYM  [^A],  tto-^H  [L,],  m^yhkoc  and 
-yocQos.]),  father  of  Joshua  (^.v.),  Ex.33ii  Nu.lla* 
Josh,  li,  and  often.  No  doubt  a  clan  name,  aitd 
probably  shortened  or  corrupted  from  NahshON  (;.d.  ). 
The  name  is  of  much  interest,  for  it  lakes  lis  inio  the 
heart  of  the  question,  Did  the  Israelites  have  names 
derived  from  animal  -  totems  7  Does  '  Nahash  '  (lit. 
■serpent'),  the  name  of  an  Ammonite  king,  justify  us 
ID  supposing  an  Ammonite  serpent-clan  (cp  WR5  Kin. 
aai,  304)?  If  so,  a  fish-clan  is  not  inconceivable,  Ibe 
■fish'  being  perhaps  the  mythic  serpent,  such  as  the 
Babylonian  deity  Ea  (Oannes),  the  god  of  the  subter- 
ranean deep  which  is  coiled  round  Ihe  earth  like  a 
serpent,  and  the  source  of  wisdom  and  culture.'  Well- 
bausen  has  even  suggested  that  Amnon,  or  Aminon,  a 
name  in  David's  family,  means  '  my  mother  is  the  ser- 
pent' (//a»\  34,  n,  a;  cp//o</.«,  15a,  n,  7).  There 
is,  however,  an  increasing  body  of  evidence,  the  force 
of  which  is  cumulative,  10  show  that  the  theory  of 
totemislic  family  names  must  be  applied,  if  at  all.  with 
the  greatest  caution,  many  of  the  names  quoted  (see 
Gray.  HPN,  88^)  bmng  strongly  suspected  of  cot^ 
Tupiness.  Nahash,  for  instance,  is  very  possibly  a 
comiption  of  'Achish'  (see  also  Ir-nahash),  aikd 
Amnon,  or  Aminon.  of  ■iSJiD.  or  'im.  '  n  man  of  Maon ' 
(for  an  analogy  see  Shephatiah)  1  Maon  was  prob- 
ably in  Ihe  district  i>f  Jeircel  lo  which  Amnon's  mother 
Ahinoam  belonged.  The  theory,  therefore,  that  Joshua's 
father  was  named  ■  Fish'  or  'Serpen!,'  or  (we  may  add) 
that  Levi  is  connected  with  'Leviathan'  (Skipwith),  is  still 
more  improbable  than  the  theory  that  the  name  of  the 
Assyrian  capital  really  means  '  fish.dwelling  '  (see  NlNB- 
VBH,  g  i).  On  this  ground,  and  on  that  of  the  wide 
prevalence  of  corruption  in  clan-names,  we  are  justified 
in  assuming  m  (MT  Nun)  to  be  corrupt.  What  then  is 
most  probably  the  Inie  name  of  Joshua's  clan  ?  The 
present  writer  has  already  presumed  to  give  a  new 
answer  to  this  new  question  (see  Joshl-a).  Joshua  was 
the  closest  of  the  friends  of  Moses,  and  must  have  be- 
longed to  the  same  clan,  if  we  should  not  rather  treat 
both  Moses  and  Joshua  as  the  eponyms  of  kindred 
clans.  Now  Joshua  should  be  another  form  of  Abishua 
=  Abi-sheba.  which  is  an  Aaronite  name,  and  closely 
resembles  Eli-sbeba.  the  name  of  a  Judahile  clan  with 
which  '  Aaron"  intermarried.  That  Abi-sheba  and  Eli- 
sheba  are  really  names  of  the  same  clan  can  hardly  be 
doubled.  Now  Eli-sbeba  is  introduced  to  us  as 
'daughter  of  Amminadab.  sister  of  Nahshon.'  It  is 
very  probable  that  according  to  another  representation 
Jo-sheba,  or  Abi-^eba,  or  Eli-sheba  was  the  son  of 
Nahshon,  and  that  pro)  was  sometimes  written  in  the 
abbreviated  form  pi.  NahshoH  {f.v.)  probably  has 
arisen  out  of  lahs ;  Joshua,  like  Moses,  tat  probably 
connected  in  legend  with  the  N.  Arabian  Cush.  Cp 
Moses,  g  6. 

Accoiding  to  Tob.  ]  i  ( A]  on«  of  Tobrt'i  anceuon  wu  nuwd 
mtt-    SeiAnuEU  T.  K.  C. 


of  male  servants  ;  cpaK.  lOj,  who  'brought  up"  (S?*, 
a  K,  106 ;  cp  Is.  1  j  Hos.  0 1>  elc, )  their  charges.  Such 
a  servant  was  Jehiel  (3).  See  Family,  S  13.  '  Nurse' 
is  the  rendering  of  two  Hebrew  words  :— 

I.  rca^,  imittli  (lit.  '  one  who  uppora,'  n'lt'^X  uied  of 
Naomi' (Ruth  lie)  who  was  nurse  to  Rulh'i  chiM,  and  of  the 

*-  '^S^'P.  mliUielli  (lit.  'one  who  suckles');  of  Ckborak 
q.v.)  the  nunwof  Rebektb  (Gen.  8£s,  tpo«^};  cp  else  >K.  II 1 

>  On  the  'hsh  of  Ei'  (Nnn-Ii:  cp  the  Bub.  nunc  NllnU, 
(Hommfl,,<^7'3™),»oeJ<™en,A-Bii«si8i^  CplhclheoTT 
of  Nald.  and  Wellh.  ihal  TOn  (Eve)  properly  me»n>  'seipent, 

tbe  pdnenJ  terpenl.   See  Adah  ahp  Evi,  t  3.  »■  3- 
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(■a  Ch.  W  ii)  »nd  E».  S;  (rpsfn-mn).  The  pL  nip'J-O 
oceuri  Iv  «  JJ  ('  nuraing  molhen  '  EV^  IBCtlher  wilh  DTOtt 
lifolilld  «ity  ii^Nu'll  13  (t.*v"1i).     CpTahilv,  I  lO, 

HUTS.  I.  rtip.  iJfM  («&PY*  Ct.6iit).'  denotes, 
according  to  Ihe  ancient  versions  and  Rlmost  iinaniinous 
tradilioD.  the  walnul-lree,  Juglans  regia,  L.  This  is 
the  proper  meaning  not  only  of  KOixfa  by  which  tf 
reoders  /git.  Inil  also  of  the  words  akin  lo  ihe  latter  in 
Aram,  and  Arab,  [gautd  and^vi}.-  these  Semitic  forms 
have  their  origin  in  Persian.  The  walnut  is  native  in  all 
the  regions  from  E.  temperate  Europe  to  Japan,  its  S. 
limit  coinciding  roughly  with  that  of  Ihe  vine.  Though 
found  in  the  mountains  of  Greece,  the  walnut  was  nol 
much  regarded  by  the  Greeks  until  they  obtained  a 
superior  sort  (named  by  ihem  mfpiw  ffajnXtxiii  or 
wtptiiKbt)  from  Persia  ;  Ihe  Romans  alsb  regarded  it  as 
of  Persian  origin  (de  C.  Orig.  34a/  ). 

a.  D-»S.  iotnliH  {TtpiiurBot  or  rtpi0a99<:  Gen. 
43..t).  are  almost  certainly  -pistachio  nuts'  as  in  RV"«-. 
The  word  is  akin  lo  Syr.  it/m'/id  'terebinth';  cp 
Ar.  iutm  (cp  Ass.  iulnu],  said  10  be  borrowed  from  the 
Syr.  word  (Frankel,' 139).  The  nuts  are  Ihe  fruit  of 
Pislacia  vtra,  L. ,  a  shrub  whose  native  country  is 
Palestine,  extending  into  Mesopotamia  ;  elsewhere  it  is 


These  nuts  voDld  form  a  natuiAl  component  in  a 
pnaent  carried  from  PaksiMe  lo  E^pt :  in  ihe  latter 
country  they  are  '  still  often  placed  along  with  sweet- 
meats and  the  like  in  presents  of  courtesy. '    See  Fruit, 

HTHPHAS  (EV,  with  Tisch.,  Treg..  L!ghlf..  Zahn). 

or  (RV-W'  with  Lacbm.,  WH)  Hjniiplu  (igYM<t>dkN 
may  be  either  nym<|i&n,  '■'.,  the  masc.  or  uim^n. 

his  house' (so  AV;  but  RV  '  their  house'),  is  saluted  in 
Col.  4 IS.  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  -house' 
referred  lo  was  in  Laodicea  or  in  Hierapolis — most 
probably  in  the  latter  (cp  Col.  4 13).  as  the  '  brethren  '  in 
Laodicea  are  mentioned  sep-iraiely.  Nymphas  (masc, ) 
is  enumerated  in  the  Chronkon  Patckalt  among  the 
seventy  disciples  of  Ihe  Lord ;  cp  Bdland.  Ada 
Sanclorum.  Feb,  sB.  The  name  would  be  a  conlractioii 
from  Nymphodorus  or  Nymphodotus. 

The  rare  occurrence  of  ihe  name  (CtA  3  ■  id;  nr^H  \  cp  CIC 
■  *» ;  CIL  2  (7,  Nyphu?)  might  kad  la  Ihe  alieniian  olevrai^ 
(DEFCKL,  elc),  in  T^y  ur'  oUtr  wr.  <<c<Aqff.'u.,  inla  ivrjc 
(B  6;"X  whiUt  >vnM-  ("ACP),  ihough  iwlopieiL  by  RV.  Ti«h., 

IH  ),  for  '  Ihe  btclhien '  nun  have  had  mot*  Ihan  one  huuK. 
The  objeclion  to  niittmr  i<  ihu  ih*  Torin  h  Doric  (l.igliir,, 
'"-■-     '-■-'■    ■'--  ■-  ivemiled   by    Horl  (A/f.  1633),   bul 


Liely  'Mart 
jile  paiallel 


'Nynpba'(foiNyinpIie). 


O 


OABDIDS  (wABi[€]iOC  [BA]),  I  Esd.  9=7  RV  [AV 

OAK  (li^K  etc, ),  Gen.  35a  etc     See  Terebinth, 
OAS,    T,   O^,   mdtJi.    KbinH.    Eiek,  276;    and 

MTHUUl,  D^pal  mliii/,  jiwn|Jlar^,  Eiek,  il  agt. 
a.  oy-m,  'StiUfit,  'Ami  wiihoir','  UMji.  See  Ship. 
OATH  (Anglo-Saxon  idk;  Goth,  atlkt ;  etymology 
uncertain).  -  Anoaih  may  be  defined  as  an  asseveration 
or  promise  made  under  non-human  penalty  or  sanction  ' 
{Elfl  S.V.:  cp  Hcb.8ie),  The  use  of  the  oath, 
mention  of  which  is  made  throughout  the  OT,  presup- 
poses a  legal  system  in  some  siage  of  development. 
At  what  precise  date  Ihe  oath  came  into  vogue  among 
the  Hebrews  cannot  be  delermmed  (cp  Lev,  5i  [P]) ; 
but  the  need  of  tt  must  have  been  fell  as  soon  as  a 
case  arose  in  which  no  witnesses  could  be  found  with 
whom  lo  confront  and  confound  the  accused  (Ex,  326-ii). 
1  T«™.  SeeL,^WAN-nJi-STicE,g.o,  Thecommon 
\^A^.  ^'^'^  equivalent  W*-*',/*  (,^3=1)  is 
derived  from  the  same  root  (pj^  ;  in  Niphal 
■to  swear')  that  supplied  the  word  for  'seven'  (ira^, 

'Sewn  ii  a  ncred  nurnher  snioni;  the  Semite!,  pwiiculiirly 
MTecled  in  mallen  of  litual,  and  Ihe  Hebrew  verb  '-(0  sweai 
neam  lilerally  "to  ome  under  ihe  influence  of  «ven  Ihingv" 
Thus  seven  em  lambs  figure  in  the  ulk  between  Abra' 
AUmelech  u  Beentheli^  and  in  the  Arahian  oulh  of 
deicribed  by  Heiodalui  (Sa)  >even  itones  ire  vnea  ._  .... 
hlood'  (WKS,  Rel.  StmA'ii-^  cp  Bker-sheha.  and  for  the 
numl-erin™,  Gen.WiLev,*!  Nu.  M  1  j^  Joih.  8j  S.J  Zech. 
S9  Rev.  13  J  157  Ml.  If  4S,  etc.),    Cp  Nuubkk,  |  ;. 

Another  word,  'dldk  (n^).  which  is  often  translated 
literally  'curse,'  and,  therefore,  whe 


1  »iih 


iwful  H 


n  Ihe  01 


i  mended. 

Solemn  as  was  the  oath  alone,  its  awfulness  was 
greatly  incre.iscd  when  a  curse  was  added.  To  express 
this  twofold  idea  Hebrew  sometimes  combines  Ihe  two 
words  (Nu.  Gil ;  cp  t  K.  831  a  Ch,  6»  Neh.  IO19  Dan, 

I  llnCant.Sii  'garden  of  nuls'ii  eiadiy  panllel  Id 'garden 
olpiiucio.nuu'(Ei.i,T7/,  D'ltjn  njf ;  MT  bu  the  improbable 
jn-BTi '1.  cp  I  s  TiSjri  ■Bj'j)]. 
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{III),      In  the  case  of 'd/JA  an  imprecation  was  always 
added  ;  in  the  case  of  S'ihi'dli  there  need  be  none. 

Benrin.er  ays  (art,  ; Eid 'in  PRF.^\).  •  pla>-ed 


e  Ibcm  tM 


llie  oalh,  a  Beniiniet  uys 
L  gjest  part  smong  the  Isnu 


a*l  josks"?""  I's.™  1  K.»<)*Tob^8^)l  by"!.ne  trite  "o 
another  (Josh,  B  Ki),  by  a  people  10  Hi  god,  king,  or  priett  (J ud(. 
21  S  .S.l4«  jCh.l5i5  I  E«l,8935«  JudilhSi.jo  lo<.,(«. 
>ii.  1 1  XV.  lU  4>,  or  by  Yalii-e  10  iHaeri  ideal  ancolort  (Gen.  M  1 
Dl.  T  8  1  Cb,  ID  IS  pi.  IM9  Jer,  II 3  Ecclus.  44  91  Bar,  1 34)> 

The  meaning  of  the  terms  may  be  illustrated  by 
Ml,-s  version  of  l*eier's  denial  of  Jesus,  Peler  in  Ihe 
first  instance  denied  simply ;  in  the  second  he  denied 
with  an  oalh  (Ml,  2671  4pi(ffarD  iirri  Sptov—i.e..  he 
made  use  of  the  FtAu'dk) ;  in  the  third  he  began  to 
utier  an  imprecaloiy  o.ith  (flpfaro  raTHftjuorfffH'  jint 
ifo-ivr — i.e.,  he  employed  the  'd/dh  in  addilion  10  the 
S'tiii'd*).     Peter  did  nol,  as  might  be  inferred  from  E\', 

the  most  solemn  form  of  oath.  The  three  denials, 
indeed,  represent  the  three  Jewish  methods  of  making 
an  assei-eration.  The  first  method  was  thai  used  by 
Jesus  himself  (Ml,  2663/.), 

Of  Ihe  fomis  which  ihe  oath  look  when  enpressed  in 
words  several  are  mentioned  in  the  OT.  These  are: 
10  me  and  more  also '( ■VrTrp-.na 
■IW Ml O-^i'^K,  I  5,1444'  3S.33S  I  K,2j3; 
YBriaiiDns  of  ihis  .ire :  '(kid  doso  lo  thee,  etc'  iS,3t;, 
'God  do  so  to  the  enemies  of  David,  etc'  i  S.25», 
■God  do  so  lo  Abiier.  etc'  a  S.  3g,  -and  the  Gods  do 
so  [lo  me],  etc'  i  K.19,),  -As  Yahwi  liveth' 
(mr-n,  1  S.  H39  196  ;  variations  of  this  are,  mi— n* 
IfDl -mi  'as  Vahwi  liveth  and  as  Ihou  thyself  livest' 
I  S,  20 J.  iSon  'Jw  'ni  m.T— n.'  '  as  Yahw*  liveth  and  as 
my  lord  Ihe  king  liveth'  1  S.  ISii).  'Yafaw^  is  a  witness 
between  me  and  between  thee  for  ever'  ('j-aliEl  :ii.T- 
o'?ir~rB  "P'^i,  iS.  20^3;  or,  reading  oSiirip  in sieiid  of 
inserting  ijf  alter  mi".  '  Yahwi  is  an  everlasting  witness,' 


I  In  tS.  1444  -b  i>  to  be  added  after  «,o 
See  ihe  remarks  of  I>ri«T,  and  H.  P.  Smith, 

S  On  Ihe  dilTerenl  punetualion  of  -n  In 
H.  P.  Smith  on  iS.  1439. 
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«tc ).  '  The  God  of  Abraham  .  .  ,  judge  between 
us  ■  ("i-i-a  loBP-  .  .  .  OTiait  '.iSlt),  '  By  myself  have  I 
Bwom.  etc'  (-njiDPi  •!■  Gen.22i6,  Yahw*  being  the 
speaker).  That  Paul  used  some  kind  of  imprecalion  is 
implied  in  a  Cor.  1>]  Phil.  1 8  Gal.  1 ». 

For  [bcK  pauaE«  Tylor  coinpvQ  (he  word4  of  AlhAiu-siui 
elf  G«l  to  wUne»"on  "my  wul '  iA%l.  ad  /m/.  Cn^;  ux 

Th<  Jem  lit  Bid,  moreonr,  lo  have  swom  by  huvtn  (cp 
Dilnuui,  WbM*  /«■,  1 168/),  by  the  earlh.  hy  Ihe  sun,  by 

It;  BfroAilAsi-.^MeiAlmta:  Msimonido,  Vad  ffS- 

■nd  by  the  lives  of  dijHLnfuisbed  pcnoDi  (Gen.  4ji<  i  S,  la« 
lTj5iS.lliiUi«). 

In  taking  an  oalh  il  was  usiiat.  in  order  to  add 
solemnily  to  the  occasion,  to  lift  up  ihe  right  hand 
towards  heaven  (Gen.l3«  Dt.32«o  Dan.  12 j  Rev. 
10j6;  cp  Homer,  //.  19  JS4.  Pindar,  Ofymp.7  jk). 
Hence  ■  lo  lifl  up  the  hand '  is  used  as  an  equivalent  of 
■  lo  swear '  (Ex.  8b  Ps.  108 16  Eiek.  20s ;  cp  Ps.  HiB, 
'Their  right  hand  is  a  nght  hand  of  falsehood,'  and 
Ar.  yamirt  'an  oath,'  lit.  'right  hand').  Sacrifice  often 
formed  part  of  the  ceremonj'  of  the  oath  (see  SackifiCB 
and  cp  //.  3s7«).  Sometimes  it  was  the  practice  to 
divide  a  viclim  and  to  pass  between  the  pieces  {Gen. 
15.0.7  Jer.S4.8:  cp  the  Ar.  tasan.  'an  oalh'  from 
fajama.  Mo  divide  into  parts,'  aisama,  'to  swear'). 
Cp  Covenant,  g  j.  With  regard  to  the  practice  of 
putting  the  hand  under  another's  thigh,  referred  to  in 
Gen.  21 1  47  J9  (cp  Jos.  An/,  i.  18i),  it  seems  pUin  that  it 
grew  out  of  the  special  sacredness  attaching  to  the 
generative  organ  ;  fruilfulness  being  of  specially  divine 
origin,  the  organ  of  it  in  man  could  by  the  primitive 
Semites  be  taken  as  symbolising  the  Deiiy. 

Pinlleli  ate  quoted  by  Ew.  AllftUIm/'^.  26,  and  Knob.. 

According  10  Tylor.  the  practice  is  belter  described 
as  a  covenant  ceremony  than  as  an  oath-rile.  But  can 
we,  among  the  Hebrews,  dissociate  covenants  or  com- 
pacts from  swearing? 

The  prophets  did  not  conceive  the  possibility  of  doing 
without    oaths  ;     indeed    to    proclaim    the    Siiu'dh    of 

a.  TMchlngof  ,j 
UwpropbeU  Jg.j.1 
■ad  ot  Jmiu.  '      ''' 


"  (ZepJi,  2q  ;  cp  Schulii,  OT  Theol.  1  s« 
Perjury  is  denounced  by  them 
s  pulling  a  man  outside  of  Yahw^'s 
religion  (Eiek,lfl»  17i3i6iai9;  cp  Ps-lS*,  'that 
swears  to  another  [reading  xnrh-  6.  Pesh.,  R\™b-. 
Wellh.],  and  ch.inges  not' ;  24*.  'and  who  swears  not 
decehfulty').  In  post-exilic  times  there  were  not  wanting 
men  who  scrupled  to  take  any  oath  in  daily  intercourse. 
See  Erc1eiL0a,  which  would  perhaps  be  interprned  in  Ihe 
liflht  of  the  pHndples  of  the  later  Easenes,  who  are  said  (Jos. 
fyii.H«)  10  have  esteenicd  swearineon  oi^lnary  Dccasions  as 

This  brings  us  to  speak  of  Mt.534  Jas.  Sti  (this 
passage  is  important  because  il  very  possibly  contains 
the  true  form  of  a  part  of  the  saying  in  Jesus'  sermon). 
The  great  teacher  takes  up  a  definite  attitude  of  opposi. 
tion  10  the  prevailing  theories  respecting  oaths.  As 
F.  C.  Burkilt  (  Two  Uilures  <m  the  Gospels,  1900),  fol- 
lowing Dalman  {  Worlt  Jtsu,  liBj),  has  well  pointed  out, 
Jesus'  peculiar  use  of  '  Amen '  must  have  arisen  out  of 
this  repugnance  10  oaths,  'Amen'  is  no  oath,  but 
involves  a  not  less  solemn  asseveration  of  the  inilh  of  a 
statement.  Lk.  sometimes  uses  iXi)8Sn  or  im'ii^ifitiia 
vAkk  Mt.  and  Mk.  have  l;iqv  (Dalman,  1S6  :  cp  Ahen, 
%  a).  Jesus,  however,  is  also  reponed  to  have  said  that 
'  whatsoever  is  more  than  yea  or  nay  is  of  the  evil  one ' 
{v.  37,  rd  3^  rtpiffV^P  Toirruv  iK  TQii  rortjpoD  fffrly). 
which  could  not  possibly  be  said  of  a  serious  and 
reverent  oath  by  the  living  God.  This  most  solemn  oath 
indeed,  Jesus  himself,  according  to  Ml.,  recognised  in 
his  trial  (Mt.  2663/  r  but  cp  Mk.  14  6./  =  IJt.  22  jr.). 
Perhaps  a  passage  in  the  Mishna,  SMi.ii},  may  illustrale 
its  meaning.  It  is  there  laid  down  that  if  one  man  adjures 
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words.  '  By  heaven  and  earth  I '  the 
binding ;  if  however,  he  adjures  by 
one  01  ine  ajvine  names,  it  is  binding.  The  first  part 
of  this  saying  Jesus  would  certainly  not  have  sanctioned ; 
the  second,  he  certainly  would.  To  support  this 
statement  il  is  enough  to  refer  to  Mt.23i6^,  where, 
after  denouncing  the  casubtry  of  the  '  blind  guides '  of 
Jewish  laymen  he  Siiys,  ■  And  he  that  swears  by  heaven, 
swears  by  Ihe  throne  of  God,  and  by  him  that  is  seated 
thereon.'  To  say  thai  Jesus  meant  that  an  oath  by  Ihe 
God  of  heaven  and  earth  ■  comes  of  the  evil  one, '  would 
be  beyond  the  power  of  any  Christian  theologian. 
This  Wnds  our  interpretation  of  Jas,  5ij  (on  which 
see  above,  and  cp  Mayor's  commentary).  Keim  {Jeiu 
VBH  JVatara.  2j56)  appears  to  give  a  sounder  view  of  the 
meaning  of  Jesus  than  B.  Weiss  {Afallkausrvang.  166}, 
The  protest  of  Jesus  is  directed,  as  Holtzmann  points 
out,  rather  against  the  lower,  casuistical  Pharisaism 
than  against  Ihe  Pharisaism  of  a  nobler  type  which  we 
know.  See  also  Vows,  and  cp  Nowack,  HA.  s.v. 
•  Eid '  i  and  for  NT  the  article  Ministhv  and  Holiz- 
mann,  NT  Thtol.  1.01.05139/ 

M.A.C..§i/:  T.  K.C..S3. 

OBADIAH  (n,nn^  and  \Tr\'2S  [nos.  3.  6,  S], 
'sei-vant  or  worshipper  of  Yahw6,'  8  37  ;  cp  Abdebl, 
and  Ar.  'Abdallah.  Taimallat,-  but  this  may  be  a 
later  view,  and  originally  the  men  afterwards  known  as 
Obadiah  may  have  borne  a  clan-name,  perhaps  '.\rSbI ' ; 
see  Obed,  and  especially  Prophet.  §  7  ;  ABi[e]lA 
[BAL]  generally). 

I.  The  prophet  (in  litle  0;8!(ioi;  [B*],  -Jiou  [B(] 
«/S&o«  [«Q],  -J«BU  [A]:  V,  .  o&iiiov  [B].  -it.m.[B'>], 
A^Mv  [KAQ]  1  subscHption  ajSSnou  [B'J,  -fiov  \Vf^\. 
oiSieiou  [K],  -3.0U  [A],  -i<uov  [Q] ;  Abdias,  a  Esd.  1 39 
EV).      See  below,  OUAWAH  (BOOK). 

a.  The  comptroller  of  Ahab's  palace,  a  devoted 
adherent  of  the  old  Israclilish  religion,  in  tbe  days 
when,  prophetic  legend  said,  that  religion  was  pro- 
scribed by  Ahab  (i  K.  18j-.6.  vi-iajl-  ojS*"'"'  (BJ. 
-&oir[AL]|.  Violent  as  the  persecution  was,  Obadiah 
i-enlured  10  hide  a  hundred  prophets  of  Yahvri  '  by 
fifty  in  a  cave.'  Many  re-.iders  have  been  surprised  by 
Ot^diah's  (or  'Arabi'sP)  pusillanimous  speech  in    i  K. 


isof  .^ 


d  the  superhun 


courage  of  Klijah?  Later  traditii 
about  him,  identifying  him  with  the  prophet  (see  Jer. 
Comm.  in  Oi..  Ihe  third  captain  of  fifty,  who  came  to 
Elijah  (3  K.  1 .3) ;  and  Ihe  prophet's  widow,  for  whom 
Elisba  wrought  a  miracle  (iK.  4i).  was  his  widow. 
His  lamb  was  shown  in  Samaria  with  those  of  Elisha 
and  John  the  Baptist,  and  Ihe  Epilaphium  Paula 
describes  the  wild  performances,  analogous  lo  those  of 
modem  dervishes,  enacted  before  these  shrines.      The 

stood  ;  O"-  makes  a  brave  attempt  to  make  I84  more 
intelligible,    but   criticism    has   recovered    the   original 
story  of  Obadiah.  which  later  copyists   distorted  (see 
Prophbt,  S  7|- 
3-  b.  Anl,Bdec«ndanI(irSaut(iCh.SiB844). 

■     -  •  of  ls!.«HAH{l  Ch.Tj  M«fl*«"l  IB], 


.[A]). 
AGadile 


Ju.u  [ALB. 

7.  One  of  the  sons  of  Hananiah  b.  Zerubhabel  (■  Ch.8i 
»Um  ILI),  but  according  ID  «,  Vs.,  and  Poll.,  he  belongs 

a.  A  Merariie  Leviie  (a  Ch.84.j  imau,  t^m  lALDl  ' 

a.  b.  Sheniaiah  of  Jedulhuu— also  MexaHle  (1  Ch.  S  it,  oM 
lA).  >A>  (LD,  w  Abua  (il-  On  Ihe  occurence  of  Ihe  ..ame 
MerariielisHseilBBi. 

"  '""" "  'Hi 


WJB],  . 
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Po-brnps  IhE  prnlly  ligiulOTy  to  Ihc  comunt  («  Ezra  L,  |  ;}, 
Neh-lOs  1*1  <•««•)«  [BKA]  <SuH  [LB;  cp  13  is  (om.  BH-A), 
•film  [■("■■I'l,  mfitut  |L],  if  not,  bowcvR,  lo  Iw  connccwd 
wiih  (S)  above. 
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Pli«  In  Canon  (I  i).  Ntw  Icxl^critiol  bisii  (|  (). 

Aulhor  and  bodings  (|  i).         Analyji->  (|  6). 
e»li«  criiici.m  (I  j).  Origfn  of  pan.  1  md  .  (I  ,  /). 

Eillu  vi.w.  of  daw  (i  ,X         LiKralur.  «  9), 

In   the  Hebrew  OT  the   Book  of  Obadiah  stands 
fourth  among  the  twelve  'minor'  prophets,  between 

In  toT    "'''  '™"'  '"  *"■  ""'  ™  "'"=''  chronological 
™  •f™     theory,   as    Ihe  reference  at  the  close  of 

Idumiean  lerritory  by  Judah,  ao  event  which  is  ihe 
climax  of  the  so-called  '  viuon  of  Obadiah'  (Obad. 
iS/.  11).  In  6.  however,  Obadiah  comes  between  Joel 
aiid  Jonah,  and  certainljr  Ihe  parallelisms  belweeo  Joel 
and  Obadiah  fully  justify  this  arrangement. 

Jerome  (on  Obad.  i,  cp  Talm.  SanA.  39),  mentions 
a  current   Jewish    identification    of  Obadiah   with  the 


3.  Author  uid  , 


=  (Ob^ 


a).  The  scholion  al  the  head  of 
Ephrem's  commeniary,  however,  states 
that  Obadiah  was  of  the  land  of  Shechera,  of  the  district 
of  Belh-Ephraim.  The  Kite  Pmphelarum  (for  the 
two  forms  of  which  see  Nestle,  Marg.  34/)  instead  of 
'  Geth.Ephraim'  gives  ffjfiax^paii  and  ptBSaxaiiap 
respect ivt^ly,  and  ^rther  stales  that  Obadiah  was  the 
third  ■  captain  of  fifty,"  whom  the  prophel  Elijah  spared 
(a  K.  lij/. );  and  in  the  longer  form  of  the  yita  it  is 
added  that  he  became  Elijali's  disciple,  and  went 
through  much  on  his  account  This,  of  course,  has  no 
historical  authority :  but  it  seenu  possible  that  the 
original  tradition  knew  of  a  southern  Shechera  (see 
Shkcheh).  Bqflaxo^M  represents  Beth-haccerem, 
which  is  probably  a  popular  modification  of  Belh- 
jerahmeel.  The  writer  of  the  original  prophecy  may, 
in  fact,  like  some  others  of  the  literary  prophets  (to 
judge  from  their  names),  have  been  of  Jerahmeelite  ex- 
iraclioD.  The  Jerahmeelite  element  in  Jtidah  increased 
after  the  Exile.  The  Talmud  {Sani.  39)  mentions  a 
'  view  thai  Obadiah  was  an  Edomite  proselyte.  Of  Ihe 
headings,  which  are  three,  the  last  ('  Thus  has  the  Lord 
Yahw-e  said  concerning  Edom')  is  nol  quite  accurate, 
Yahw£  not  being  the  speaker,  according  to  MT,  except 
in  v.  11a  1316.  The  two  others.  'Vision  (  =prophecy) 
of  Obadiah '  and  ■  Obadiah '  scarcely  represenl  the 
original  form  of  the  heading ;  '  Obadiah.'  being  so 
vague  in  its  meaning,  wguld  have  been  followed  by 
'son  of.'  Probably  we  should  read  '3^,  'AriU  (cp 
Obed),  and  find  a  Irace  of  the  view  (see  above)  that 
the  prophet  was  an  Edomite  proselyte.  T.  K.  C. 

["rhe  difficulty  of  this  small  book  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  its  length,  and  ii  will  be  well  lo  glance  at  an 
S  Earlfsr  **■'''*'  solution  of  the  com[Jeit  problem 
°1,^'J~~  before  attempting  a  more  complete  explana- 
cnnmnn.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^f^^^^  th^ow  ourselves 
back  into  the  point  of  view  which  was  natural  in  1884. 
and  see  to  what  extenl  Ibis  enigmalieal  book  had 
yielded  up  its  secret  That  it  should  be  lefl  For  olher 
critics  lo  widen  the  earlier  solution  rather  than  for  Ihe 
eminent  scholar  whose  work  we  use  as  a  starting- 
point,  is  a  matter  of  profound  r^ret  Criticism,  how- 
ever. '  like  Dante  among  Ihe  shades,  proves  its  life  by 
moving  what  it  touches'  (0770".  preface,  ix).] 

We  begin  with  a  sketch  of  the  contents.  Yahwi  has 
sent  forth  a  messenger  among  the  nations  to  stir  them 
up  10  battle  against  the  proud  inhabitants  of  Mt,  Seir, 
to  bring  them  down  from  the  rocky  fastnesses  which 
they  deem  impregnable.  Edom  shall  be  not  only 
plundered,  bui  utterly  undone  and  expelled  from  his 
borders,  and  this  he  ^all  suffer  (through  his  own  folly) 
at  the  hands  of  trusted  allies  (iw.  I'l?).  The  cause  of 
this  judgment  is  his  cruelty  lo  his  brolber  Jacob.  In 
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the  day  of  Jerusalem's  overthrow  Ihe  Edomitea  rejoiced 
over  the  calamity,  grasped  at  a  share  of  Ihe  spoil,  lay 
in  vait  10  cut  o([  Ihe  fiigitives  {w,  10-14).  But  now  the 
day  of  Vahwi  is  near  upon  all  nations,  Esau  and  all  the 
heathen  shall  drink  full  retribution  for  their  banquet  of 
carnage  and  plunder  on  Yahwt's  holy  mountain.  A 
rescued  Israel  shall  dwell  in  Mt.  Zion  in  restored  holi- 
ness :  the  house  of  Jacob  shall  regain  their  old  posses- 
sions ;  Edom  shall  be  burned  up  before  them  as  chaff 
before  the  flame ;  they  shall  spread  over  all  Canaan, 
over  the  mountain  of  Esau  and  the  S.  of  Judah.  as  well 
as  over  Gilead  and  the  Philistine  and  Phcsnician  coast. 
The  victorious  Israelites  shall  come  up  on  Mt.  Zion  lo 
rule  the  mountain  of  Esau,  and  the  kingdom  shall  be 
YBhw*'s(™.TS-..}. 

Sure  criteria  fbr  determining  the  dale  appear  to  be 
furnished  by  w.  lo-it.     The  calamity  of  Jerusalem  can 

,  _  .,  only  be  the  sack  of  the  city  by  Nebuchad- 
~,™'"?reiar;    the   malevolence   and   cruelly  of 

^^l?"  •"  Edom  on  th.it  occasion  are  characterised  in 
similar  terms  by  several  exilic  and  post- 
exilic  vnilers  (Eiek.268ij/  8G  I^m.  4.1  Ps.  137). 
It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  these  verses  were  wriiien 
under  the  impression  of  the  events  to  which  they  refer. 
To  regard  Ihe  language  as  predictive  (Caspari,  Pusey, 
etc )  is  10  misunderstand  the  whole  character  of  pro- 
phetic foresight.  The  opening  verses,  on  the  olher 
hand,  present  a  real  difficulty.  Obad.  i-6S  agree  so 
closely,  and  in  part  verbally,  with  }eT.iVifi6g/.  j. 
that  the  two  passages  cannot  be  independent ;  nor  does 
it  seem  possible  that  Obadiah  quotes  from  Jeremiah, 
for  Obad.  i-8  is  a  well -connected  whi^e.  while  the  porallel 
verses  in  Jeremiah  appear  in  dilferenl  order  iuierspersed 
with  other  matter,  and  in  a  much  less  lucid  connection. 
In  Jeremiah  the  picture  is  vague  and  Edom's  unwisdom 
(i>.  7)  stands  without  proof.  In  Obadiah  Ihe  concep- 
tion is  quite  definite.  Edom  is  attacked  by  his  own 
allies,  and  his  folly  appears  in  that  he  exposes  himself 
to  such  trenchery.  Again,  the  probability  that  the 
passage  in  Jeremiah  iticorporaies  disjointed  fragments 
of  an  older  oracle  is  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  ihat 
Ihe  prophecy  against  Moab  in  the  preceding  chapter 
uses,  in  the  same  way.  Is.  16/  and  the  prophecy  of 
Balaam,  But  according  lo  the  traditional  view,  the 
prophecy  against  Edom  in  Jer.  49  dates  from  the  fourth 
year  of  Jehoiakim.  so  that,  if  Obadiah  and  Jer.  49 
contain  common  matter,  it  seems  necessary  to  conclude 
with  Ewald,  Graf,  and  many  others,  that  Jeremiah  and 
our  Book  of  Obadiah  alike  quole  from  an  older  oracle 
(see.  however,  g  7).  Ewald  supposes  that  the  treacher- 
ous allies  of  Edom  are  the  Aramsans.  and  the  time 
that  of  Ahaj  (a  K.  1S«) :  but,  if  his  general  theory  be 
accepted,  it  wotdd  be  more  just  10  Ihe  tone  of  the  prophecy 
to  refer  it  to  a  later  dale,  when  Edom  had  been  for  some 
time  independent  and  pou-erful,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  in  Obad.  i-s  we  have  the  first  mention  of  lhat 
advance  of  the  Arabs  upon  the  land  E.  of  Palestine 
which  is  referred  lo  also  in  Fiek.  S5.  The  prominence 
given  lo  Edom.  and  Ihe  fact  that  Chaldm  is  not 
mentioned  at  all.  make  it  probable  that  the  book  was 
not  wrilten  in  Babylonia.  The  same  verse  speaks  of 
exiles  in  SepharaD  (g.v.).  Sephaiad  is  probably 
Sardis,  the  (^parda  of  Darius  in  the  Behislun  inscripiioo. 
TIk  language  is  quite  consistent  with  a  date  in  the 
Persian  period. 

The  eschatological  picture  in  the  closing  verses 
equally  favours  a  lale  dale.  The  conceptions  of  the 
'  rescued  ones '  [fB/di,  ,ib'Sc).  of  the  sanctity  of  Zion, 
of  Ibe  kingship  of  Yahwi.  are  the  common  property  of 
the  later  prophets.     Like  most  of  Ihem,  ■ 


gives  expression 


1  the  ii 


isified  : 


itithesis  between 


Judah  and  the  surrounding  heathen  in  the  predict 
a  consuming  Judgment  on  the  latter — the  great  '  day  of 
Yahwi.'  With  Joel,  in  particular,  he  agrees  in  sonte 
Striking  points,  both  material  and  verbal,  so  closely 
IbaC  one  of  the  two  must  be  dependent  on  the  other 
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(JoelSi?  cp  Olad.ioi4,  JoeLSj  cp  Obad,  it,  Joel2i» 
Si7  cp  Obad.i;),  and  [he  language  of  Joel3^£s] 
ceriainly  seems  to  imply  quotalion  rrom  Obadiah.  It 
is  lUso  plausible  to  see  a  point  of  contact  between 
Joel  36,  which  refers  to  '  sons  of  Jiidah  and  Jemsatem  ' 
03  having  been  sold  to  the  '  sons  of  Javan,'  and 
Obad. »  '  the  exileil  baotl  of  Jerusalem  which  is  in 
Sepharad.'  Nor  can  we  pass  over  the  fiict  that  whiie 
Obadiah  stili  uses  the  phrases  'house  of  Jacob.'  and 
'  house  of  Joseph.'  the  nonl  ■       -         ■ 


Benjamin- 
There  are  three  c 

employed   in  order  i 
H.  New  t«Xt-    ^y. 


lion  with  parallel  passages  elsei 
The  principal  leitual  correcti 

wtiter  can  see,  are  as  follows  :- 
VcTtq  5-7  should  probably  run  th 


e  thini 


«  far  as  the  present 


I  tbey  needed  t 
■  gleaning  erapeir 


wj[i"ld  Ke"  not  kflv 
How  ue  thy  purpw 

'ITiy  wise  Ihoughii  b 

All  thy  confedenls  hive  befooled 
All  ihy  fiiendi  have  deceived  ihee 
The  '•'at  have  perished  Irani  Edof 


mV^iitt 


mouiuiliii  of  Ehu  ; 


out  we  can  trace.  41  it  appears,  with  almost  co 
H  original  teni,  of  wbicb  this  is  a  renderiag,* 

For  cruelty  10  thy  biDtbet  Jacob 


aarpaued  blAuelf  ia  Ibe 
I  teKti  but  be  boi  handed 


00k  on. 

ir«jmph»t«athy^ 

And  b^llw'hbi  terli 
And  dome  not  forward 

ntfa^lik«!beR.hebotfaUea. 

the  Mi^tites. 

oculoffhii  e^cipedonM, 
ivet  like  the  Mi}r>iei. 

a  f^oui 


T».^^ 


rruplly   « 


»i-n«*;ii';ri(cp  Jer.WjX  The  kei 
13  niisn  I'M  (by  which  We.  cDBfeuei  himeir  baltted).  Read 
V^Un  npf  Tlpfip  nart  i-m.  |'k  comes  from  Tit.  13 
from  npai-  In  v.  j  SiWn-ijF='t«onT.  a  glo«  on  the  corrupt 
word  i^p.  For  Tin^  itad  ipVsp ;  for  -jV  i'?s'  rod  ^3  (diiio- 
graphed).  Theneilfour  wordishouldbe  ■OXO  SuBJtf)  ^D"^; 
riiSfi ;  a  glou.  Verses  »/.  have  been  made  into  predictions 
by  the  editor.  For  nil^n  read  D'9'30  ;  cp  Jer.  40  ;  (0,  Peih.). 
Sp^,  which  has  eiercised  so  many  minds,  is  probably  a  mil- 

»  In  V.  10  (end)  ay\jrf.  "hich  spnii  the  trimeter,  should  be 
D'^KOnr  ;  Ol-a  is  a  corrnpl  fragment  of  ihe  ume  word  (dillo- 
graphedV  For  fVS  read  I'SIT-  The  next  clause  shouM  be 
iW  D'TW  [rSttSOP',  and  the  next  ^Ty  wia;  O-Tiim  (Mia 
and  ma  confounded).  Then  U'?*?;  0-SltJKtf^  tHi  (cp  a 
•imihr  emx  in  Ie>i  of  Ps.2Sii'  In' the  next'Iine  read 
D'natiia  Tmu ;  then,  for  Q^aM  ova.  read  D'niya :  next, 
emai  H'M  J-pSn-Sjll  (S-tJ,-!  and  -I'I-St  are  often  confounded). 
After  this  comesome  doublets.  ThenO'^Hpfn'S  '"^jaj  hsorr'yifi. 
In  »-  n  p-ffbj;  comes  from  Slffirn',  which  was  a  correclioo  of 
TVM  0I-.  and  n-.i  ova  from  c-aOi- 
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A  similar  tematk  may  be  made  on  vp-  19-i',  which  should 
mo,  approximately,  thus' — 

And  ibey  shall  occupy  the  Negeb  and  the  SbEphClah, 
The  highland  of  jerahmeel  andof  Mi»ur, 
And  Ihey  shall  possess  the  land  of  the  Keniles, 
They  shall  possess  the  land  of  Ibe  Zaiephathiles  ; 
They  shall  pwsess  iheland  of  Ihe  Ishmaelites, 

In  ascertaining  the  component  parts  (if  such  there  be) 
of  the  work  before  us,  we  begin  by  noticing  ( 1 )  ihil 

.    .     , ,     the  first  five  verses  also  occur  in   Jer- 

•■iSS^  *?'— -i  =.  "".Ic -.  6  B  oa  have  bomt. 


h  Jer. 


-i-m 


■nf7 


ait  respectively,  and  (a)  that  there  is  a  marked  d 
ence  of  subject  between  vl:  r-14  and  1^  on  the  otta 
hand  and  w.  15a  and  i6-ii  on  the  Other-  It  is  evident, 
not  only  that  the  former  section  was  originally  id- 
dependent  of  the  taller,  but  also  that  the  writer  or  (at 
any  rate)  editor  of  Jer.  497->a  whs  only  acquainted  with 
Ihe  former-  This  bisection  of  our  Obadiah  is  supported 
by  Wellhausen  and  Nowaek ;  Ihese  scholars,  however, 
think  that  w.iif..  and  one  or  two  phrases  in  f.  j  are 
later  insertions.  This  view  is  not  favotu^  by  a  keener 
teilual  criticism  ;  but  Wellhausen's  transposition  of  the 
two  parts  of  V.  ij  is  cleariy  righL 
""  t-critical  point  of  view,  it  is  impossible  to  follow 


either  G.  A 


milh  (a 


.yjer. 


iah),  or  KBnig 


The  difference  of  subject  in  the  two  parts  may  bO 
briefly  staled.  The  first  part  spealis  of  the  Judgment 
upon  Edom  as  past  (or  at  any  rale  imminent]  and  u 
the  just  retribution  of  Edom's  unbrotherly  conduct 
towards  IsraeL  As  Edom  joined  the  neighbouring 
peoples  in  triumphing  over  Israel  (Judah)  and  deceiving 
and  capturing  its  fugitives,  so.  now  that  Edom  is  cut  olf, 
the  neighbouring  peoples  gather  together  10  mock  at  its 
caJamiiy  and  Ir^d  down  its  cities.  '  As  Ihou  hast  done, 
it  is  done  unto  thee ;  Ihy  deed  returns  on  thine  own 
head.'  The  second  part  represents  ihe  judgment  aa 
still  future  ;  but  Edom's  punishment  is  only  a  specimen 
of  the  punishment  of  all  the  nations  with  which  Yahwi 
is  displeased.  The  only  safe  refuge  nil]  be  Mt.  Zion. 
The  house  of  Jacob  (Judah)  and  the  house  of  Joseph 
{Israel)  will  unite  in  the  work  ol  destroying  Ihe  an^- 
enemy  Edom.  The  whole  of  Ihe  S. ,  SB. ,  and  SW.  at 
Palestine,  which  has  hitherto  been  occupied  by  peoples 
hostile  to  Israel,  shall  now  become  incorporated  into  the 
land  of  Judah.  The  style  of  the  firsl  part  is  vigorou* 
and  full  of  colour;  that  of  the  second  is  feeble  and 
prosaic  in  the  exlrente.  In  the  first  pan  Edom  is  dis- 
tinguished from  Jerahmeel  ;  in  Ihe  second  Jerahmeel  Is 
virtually  identified  with  Edom,  Ihe  reason  being  that  (as 
we  shall  see)  Ihe  Edomites  had  in  the  meantime  occupied 
the  territory  which  anciently  belonged  to  the  Jerahmeelitea 
and  kindred  tribes. 

We  have  now  lo  examine  Ihe  origin,  first  of  w.  i-u 

1.  OttelB  of  "*■  "-""^  ""'  "'."'■  '"^  '^"■.?«.>''"E  « 


p.^  tj:. 


h  parallel  passages 


A  comparison  of  Ihe  parallel  portions  of  Obadiah  at 
1  Ijfp  T-T-nit  and  D-BpSrnM  ate  glosses  (We.X  For  m 
and  {rev  read  Sism'  and  -nia.  p'ja  it  a  comiptim 
Sdom',  and  i]Sj  a  variant  to  rhi.  In  v.  so  ^nt.T^nn  ai 
fl^)  are  both  corruptions  of  iW ;  '»'  'ja  is  a  gloss.  F 
aivanoK  read  'rp.T  p«  (ep  0).  In  MTnjI,  ^p  is  a  diit 
graphed  in:   nim  (o-ntni)  is  misplaced.    The   second  rh 

10  O'nBIK  (which  read,  in  lieo  of  TTBOa)-  3J]fI  nirnM  isn'  is 
fuller  repeiiiion  of  aji.T  wri  (p.  .9).  In  v.  11  i^p  is  a  corru 
lion  of  1^)1 ;  |iT(  -iia  D-V-avi  omes  from  o-^l-M"  p 
(words  transposed),  and  tlB^  from  TOfr^f  (a  gloss).  IVIT  in-r 
is  also  a  glois.      For  nin-S  read  rnisrSl   nai^  ihotJd  1 
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of  Jer  497-19  proves  beyond  dispute  Ihal  tbe  author  of 
the  laltCT  work  borrowed  from  '  Obadiah,"  or  raiher  from 
the  original  '  Obadiah,'  which  was  wilboul  i^.  ijd  16-31. 
If.  therefore,  Jer.  4{l7-«  is  by  Jeremiah,  who  wrote  it. 
as  is  supposed  (see  Jer.  4fl>),  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
reign  ofjehoiakim  [cina  606  B.C.),  the  eapture  of  Jeru- 
salem (when  the  Edomiles  behAived  so  unmercifuLly), 
and  the  danger  to  which  (according  to  the  prophetic 
poet)  Edom  is  now  exposed,  must  both  be  prior  to  the 
Babylonian  invasion  of  Judah.  In  this  case  it  will  be 
natural  to  explain  w.  ia-14  of  the  same  eient  that  is 
referred  to  in  Am.lgii.  where  Musur  and  Edom  are 
accused  of  cruelty  to  the  kindred  people  of  Israel  in  its 
time  of  sore  distress,  and.  if  Vie  could  trust  the  narrative 
in  a  Ch.  31  t6  /: ,  we  might  suppose  the  caplure  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Philistines  and  Arabians  in  the  reign  of  Jehoram 
mentioned  by  the  Chronicler  to  be  the  event  intended. 
le  of  Am.  I9-19  and  Jer. 


49-!-. 


isbyni 


re  (so 


«9;  jEt 


a-14),  and  the  historicity  of  the  Chronicler's 
statement  is  not  less  questionable  (see  Jehoram,  g  5). 
Prom  the  fact  that  the  flrst  part  of  Obadiah  is  used  in 
Jet.49;-»  vfe  may  justly  infer  that,  like  Jer.  /.(.,  it  is 
post-eidlic :  only  we  shall  do  well  to  assume  a  eon- 
siderable  interval  between  Obad.  i-i^is^and  the  appendix 
(which  was  unknown  to  the  Jeremianic  writer}.  The 
view  that  Obad.  and  Jer.  49?- 11  derive  the  elements 
common  to  both  from  a  prophecy  older  than  either, 
which  bos  been  incorporated  wilh  least  alteration  by 
Obad.,  though  siill  held  by  Driver  (/b/™/.W,  3,9}, 
Wildeboer  {IMlertu^M'K  351 ),  and  G.  A,  Smith  ( Twtlvt 
Pnpluls.  2171)  is,  from  our  point  of  view,  unnecessary. 

other  parallel  passages,' vii.  (a)  Mai.  li-j,  (*)Mie.  \iff.. 
(i)  Lamentations,  (rf)  Is. 83 .8  64»..  [9/].  (<)  certain 
psalms,  (/)  Is.  Sli-ia,  (/)  a  story  in  Jeremiah.  {k\  Esther, 
(i)  Judith,  We  adhere  to  the  point  of  view  which  has 
already  led  us  to  satisfactory  results,  starling  from  a 
carefully  emended  critical  tent,  not  from  the  often  corrupt 
Massoretic  teil.  A  previous  perusal  of  parts  of  the 
articles  Lj^hentations  and  Ml^t<  '"H  probably 
assist  the  teoAa  to  realise  the  exeg^xl  importance  of 


-ilical 


probl. 


Edomii 


s  by  ti 


importfli 
Nai 


I  stage  in  the  dispiac 
*T*ANS  (?.!■-)  S< 


e  the 


,e  before 
n  first  pointed  out) 
io  illustrate  Obadiah  by  Malachi.  and  consequently  by 
Diodorus  (see  EuoM.  %  g). 

(b)  One  of  the  later  appendices  to  the  prophecies  of 
Micah  (.Mie.  4  B-56  [s])  contains  a  definite  announcement 
of  a  siege  of  Jerusalem  in  which  Zarephathites  and  other 
hostile  nations  are  concerned,  and  of  a  captivity  of  Jeru- 
,  in  Jerahmeel(Mic.  4iq).      See  MiCAH,  BoOIC 


(c)  and  (d)  supplement  each  other,  and  fully  agree 
with  the  situation  described  in  Obad.  11-14,  and  if  we 
further  take  {e\  into  account — i.i..  the  psalms  nhich  (as 
a  searching  criticism  shows)  relate  to  the  oppression  of 
the  Jews  and  the  deslnietion  of  the  temple  by  Arabians, 
and  which  further  speak  of  Jewish  captives,  or  at  least 
enforced  residents,  among  the  Jerahmeelites  or  Edomiles 
—it  will  be  difficult  10  retain  much  doubt  as  to  the 
particular  events  referred  to  in  this  portion  of  Obadiah. 
These  events  were  the  capture  cj  Jerusalem  by  the 
Babylonians  aided  and  abetted  by  the  Cushites.  Jerah- 
meelites. an<l  Misrites.  The  participation  of  these  N. 
Arabians  in  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  state  is  not 
indeed  mentioned  in  2  K,  25 1^;  but  it  maybe  referred 
' ML^raim ' (Egypl^ should  be  'Mifrim' 


(Mu-. 


>d  iL  S4  UI1 


M/"  "rh^'inviH 


m  {Mu^) 

nt,  Etam,  flnu  naoyLun  m 

r  iheie  hidden  propbcdes 
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10  in  a  K.  24i '  {w.  >-4  are  not  improbably  misplaced), 

in  the  asserted  invasion  ot  Judah  in  Asa's  reign  by 
'Zerah  {q.v.)  the  Cushite'  (i.e.,  the  N.  Arabian  Zar- 
hites).  and  in  the  asserted  caplure  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
'Philistines'  (Zarephathites)  and  the  'Arabians  that  were 
near  the  Cushites' (aCh.149'2116/.).  Ol  the  psalms 
which  refer  to  this  and  the  following  period  it  is  enough 
to  refer  to  Pss.  42-43  74  7S  120  187  140.  A  passage 
from  42-43  (emended  text)  is  quoted  elsewhere  (see 
MtzAH).     The  speaker  is  a  company  of  Jews  dwelling 

and  the  parallel  psalms  (excluding  Pss.  74  79)  is  that 
they  show  the  long  condnuance  o(  Jerahmeelite — i.e. .  N. 
Arabian — oppression  (cp  also  Is.62s/..  and  the  references 
to  the  hostility  of  nei^bours  in  Nehcmiah).  Winckler 
{AOF  24;s)  even  thinks  that  the  Moabltes.  Ammonites, 
and  Arabians  [rather  the  Misrites.  Jerahnteelites.  and 
Arabians]  were  the  agents  in  the  destruction  of  the  wail 

any  rale,  a  series  of  Jerahmeelite  captivities  may  pretty 
safely  be  assumed  ;  it  is  to  these  that  reference  is  made. 

in  Ps,  42  /..  as  appears  from  the  direct  reference  to  a 
hoped-for  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  in  Ps.  137  (emended 
text).  Theimprobablliiyof  the  ordinary  viewofPs.  137 
has  been  well  shown  by  W.  E.  Barnes. 

The  utempl  of  Runs,  howevcc,  ID  idaiie  Pi.  1ST  Kin  i 


the  M'f  ii  unsuc 
{«  if  i-JJ)  i>  n. 


'   Hcr< 


lich  should  be  n 

I.  OniheheriiageorjenhniHl  we  wc|)i.  |  mnembering Zioa ; 
I.  The  Arabs  in  Ibe  midst  ibereof  bsd  beaten  j  our  hups  ta 

r.  RenenE^^'  Yihwi  !  ■gainit  Edom'i  •am  |  tlw  wicked- 

Wha  nld,  Hruk  down,  brenk  down  |  her  luiciiuiiel. 

Jicoh  ihill'  uproot  thee,  and   shsll   overthrow  |  ill  ibf 


HticAlly  emended  and  eRpl«ified.  amaly  BH^f)-;  but  tbc 
Qni>filillgmtercalaQiiliei,orw>ikh  fenhmeelindEdoai 
Illy,  ii  ilill  hindnl  on.    The  temple  itself  fell  a  piey  to  ihe 


M,^V^«t!' 


Jod  »[*''? 

lejit  of  so  welt-knoiivn  a  pt^n;  but  a  sirici  exegcsu  of  Ibu 
Icvl  is  jmposubte- 

than  dramatic  outburst  in  Is.  S3;-64  are  also  commemor- 
ative ;  but  Is.  83 1-6  and  Obad.  1-14  ija  are  prospective. 

(/)  Is.  21  i-io  has  been  as  much  misunderstood  as 
Ps.137.  It  is  'a  poetic  prophecy  on  the  fall  of  Edom' 
(Crit.  JFn;.  11  [1901}  iB).  The  plunderers  seen  in 
prophetic  vision,  whose  progress  at  first  produces  deep 
alarm  in  the  prophet  (v.  3  /. ),  are  nut  Elamites  and 
Medes,  but  presumably  Nabatirans.  Veise  ih  appeara 
to  be  a  gloss,  'concerning  Jerahmrel'  and  Missur 
(Musri);  all  its  palaces  he  destroys. '     Then  the  prophet 


the  A 


I  '  Yabwt  se 


1.  IJep 


m  bindj  of  the  Cushbn,u 
tes].  nd  bands  of  the  M 


101  unfrequenll  j  in 


-jpeclall, 

1  Wiixkln's  HDdy  of  Ps.  1».  ertilkd  '  Die  golah  in  Daphne ' 
<.40^S40«^),  daied  Nov.  1890,  is  Kihstmieni  in  origin  to 

hisloriial  crilicism.    The  Jewi^  csplivesbyibem^Tllesfc^ipp 


ncholy.     ReeMvn 


fjen*. 


yLiOOglc 
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eiplaios  bow  Yahwi  directed  a  seer  to  be  set  on  the 

look-out.  and  how  at  titsl  he  saw  somelbing  which 
apparently  hoded  no  good,  but  how.  when  be  saw  more 
clearly,  he  exclaimed,  ■  Fallen,  fallen  is  Jerahineel ;  its 
palaces  he  has  broken,  hai  levelled  to  the  giound.' 
Here,  again,  a.  strict  ejiegesis  of  MT  is  impossible,  and 
only  after  much  practice  elsewhere  should  ihe  corrector 
try  his  fortune.     See  Cril.  Bib. 

ig]  The  story  in  Jeremiah  is  the  awful  one  of  which 
Ihe  hero  is  Ishmael  b.  Nethaniah  (Jer.407-11  iS).  Else- 
where (Jeremiah  [Book],  |  6,  col.  9378)  ihe  narra. 
live  is  viewed  as  a  Midrash.  It  may  be  so  indeed  ;  bul 
Jer.  41 10  seems  10  be  based  on  fact.  Ishmael,  according 
to  the  common  view,  was  a  member  of  the  royal  house 
of  Judab  (cp  Ishmael,  a).  Really,  however,  he  was  a 
Jeiahmeelile,'  and  although  temporarily  employed  as  a 
Jewish  captain,  his  sympathies  ucre  with  Ihe  Jerah' 
meeliles.  The  statement  that  he  '  carried  captive  all 
ibe  rest  of  the  people  thai  were  in  Mizpah.  .  .  .  and 
departed  to  go  over  10  the  Ammonites'  [Jerahmeeliws  ?].' 


inObad.  14.  describes  as  '  cutting  off  his  {Judah's)  escaped 

(A)  There  is  no  doubt  great  atlracllveness  in  the 
mythological  explanation  ol  the  Book  of  Esther  (see 
Esther.  Purih).  It  is  possible,  however,  that  under- 
lying the  present  slory  there  may  be  an  older  one  which 
related  10  a  massacre  of  Jenish  captives  in  Ihe  land  ol 
JerafameeL  Hainan  (Heman?)  the  Agagite  is  certainly 
more  at  home  in  Cushan-rehoboth  than  in  '  Shushan  iIk 
palace.'  '  Mordecai.'  loo,  must  originally  have  been  a 
corruption  oi  '  Carmeli '  or  of  some  other  modlAcalion 
of 'Jerahmeeli.''and  'Esther'  may  come  from  '  Israelith.' 
This  is  not  ihe  place  10  examine  fully  into  the  basis  of 
the  existing  narrative  ;  we  simply  adopt  a  theory,  for 
which  there  are  many  parallels  in  other  parts  of  the  OT, 
and  noi.ibly  in  Ihe  apocryphal  Book  of  Judith.  In 
neilher  of  its  forms  can  the  story  of  Eslher  have  been 
historical ;  but  still  it  may  have  a  historical  kamel  in  the 
tradition  of  barbarous  cruelty  shown  by  the  N.  Arabians 
to  Jewish  captives.      See  Pl'lIlM,  §  7. 

(i)  The  Book  of  Judith,  loo,  in  lis  present  form  may. 
as  Wmdder  think*  (v(OF2i7* /■-!-  contain  mytho-. 
logical  etemeiits.  But  the  story  of  the  siege  of  Belhulia 
(Beth-el  =  Jerusalem?)  by  Moabites.  Edomites,  and 
Ammonites  (Misrites,  Edomites,  and  Jerahmeeliies?) 
may  have  been  lold  long  before  it  was  commilled  to 
writing,  and  so  became  the  warp  on  which  a  great 
romancer  wove  his  richly  embroidered  tale.'  '  Missur  ' 
(the  N,  Arabian  Musri)  became  'Asshur,'  and  so  a 
place  was  ready  for  Ihe  occupation  of  the  famed 
Nebuchadreziar  (see  Cril.  Bib.). 

The  origin  of  Ihe  first  part  of  Obadiah  has  now  been 

shown.     It  is  primarily  a  prophelic  announcement  of 

'tidings'  (,tped)  which  'we  have  heard 

Stn.      t""'  "S  Jer, ,  '  I  have  heard]  from  Vahwi,' 

'''*  *^      relative  to  a  judgment  upon  Edom.      In 

■eltinj;  forth  the  causes  of  this  act  of  s    ' 


Juslici 


IS  of  Ihe  great  long-past  caiastn 
its  neigblnurs  assisted  the  rut 
D  Ihe  dnle,  we  can  only  say  ll 


n  later  It 


Cp  Lambntations. 

The  second  pari,  as  we  have  seen,  must  belong  10  a 
later  period.  Its  literary  wenkness  and  Ihe  strong 
interest  which  it  reveals  in  eaehaiology,  logeiher  with  ils 
implied  assumption  Ihal  Ihe  Negeb  is  in  Ihe  hands  of 
Ihe  Edomites  (who  have  been  gradually  driven  from 
their  ancient  seats  by  Ibe  Nabalxans),  and  Ihe  absence 

lerahmtel.'     Neihanuh,  loo,  i>  piolKilily  1  distonion  of  the 
'    Ic  Eiiiani,  '  Elhinile.' 


«The  e - 

(J(nhin«tii«)  alrody  rereicnl  1 

s  5«  MoHnacAi.  By  near  o 
— wh'm*ni^  the  persomgc  spokvn 


OBBD-EDOM 

an  acquaintance  with  it  in 
0  ptove  this.     The  expressions  i 


Jer.  ii,-» 
.  MTW. 


as  indications  of  dale  are  valueless  for  us,  because  solely 
due  to  corruption  of  the  text.     Several  ol  the  passages, 

equally  illustrative  for  Pt  II. ;  in  particular  perhaps 
Joel  3  [t]  19,  because  Joel,  or  the  writer  who  takes  this 
name,  has  apparently  been  influenced  by  boih  parts  ol 
our  Obadiah  (see  relerences  in  §  4). 

In  taking  leave  of  our  boc^  il  may  be  remarked  that 
the  lulness  with  which  il  has  been  trealed  has  been  partly 
dictated  by  regard  for  the  Book  of  Psalms.  The  back- 
ground ol  many  psalms  being  similar  10  Ihat  of  Obadiah. 
we  may  venture  to  hope  that  we  have  in  some  measure 
preparisi  the  way  for  a  more  effective  Irealmeni  of  these 
dilficull  but  fascinating  compoations.  Perhaps  we  may 
indicate  Ps.  2S  as  a  portion  which  wiU  gain  much  from 
a  clearer  view  ol  the  picture  in  Obad.  11-14, 

Uti.J^ Z^MUr'dn  Ot.  (ig3j>:Cii^uri,  Dir  Pr.Oh.  aiu- 

S-ligl  (iSii);  DeliiBch,  'Wann  weitugic 
b.*    in  Zl./.  L>,lhir.  Tlu„l..  .851,  pp.  9. 
jff;  Vj^hinge,.'Z«ial«Tdc,Wei«„gMgde. 
Pr.  Ob.,'  in  Mm.'.-l'fiAr.  1  (18&1)  i^fi. ;  Scydel,  Der  Pf.  Ot. 
(1SA9):  Peicis  (R.  Caih,),  iBdi:  Bachmiuin,  ti^;  Winckkr, 
'Obadii,',<0/'!4»S.^ 

w.l,.S.  §3/  ;t,k,c.  »S>/.  5^ 
OBAL  (7?\JJ),  Gen.  10.St=  I  Ch.  1h,  EBAL,  3. 
OBDU    (0BA1&    [A)|,     I    Esd.  C3B  =  Eim  2«>, 

OB£D  (IS'ir,  'servant,'  might  be  a  shonened  theo- 
[diorous  name  ;  cp  Ar.  'aid,  elc. ,  (oGh^  [BAL].  iuBhI 
[A  in  1-4] ;  bul  it  more  prolnbly  comes  Irom  a  clan- 
name.  Has  il  not  been  altered  Irom  'ArSbl,  'an 
Arabian '  ?  Cp  Obadiah,  Obed-edou.  and  note  tba( 
6  is  called  b.  Gaal — i.t.,  probably  b,  Jerahmee! ;  cp 
GiLGAL,  G[i.EAD,  both  of  which  names  may  besimilailjr 
explained).      See,  however.  GAAL,  §  i, 

~  Ephlal.adanndanloTShHlwndCh.Iji/). 


>.  Onei 


Da>id 


3(.  1 


r'Aiher  of  Aranah  [is](>  C 

h«ofl™e(RuiE4.7=.X(P| 
hcrafCAALCf.f.):  MX,  (otcc 


OBEDEDOH  (D^tt  13*9,  -servantof  □1K;icpPh. 

395,  DTK  ^?D,   it.    365.   aitd 


DltnM,   CIS 

possibly  Punic  and  MH  JDTK :  &Bel&&p&.  dkS&EiOM, 

elc,.  see  below  ;  wBeifcPOC  [Jos.  ^n/   ■  "    '    "    ---'-- 

lest  stands,  a  Philistine  of  Gnih,  but 

emendation  of  MT,<  a  RehoboUiile,  1 


Ibe 


naRi/a?'ilieaaceH«oFtb*Edafnii«(-L«  E 

■re  to  he  c«in«led  (NOkl.,  Bubl).    trtu  mi 

Sod,  bul  nd  qiim  ;  or  ^ 

ollowing  We.,  //CC 


..«),  opi.1 


St.  (.V/li,,  ;   WBS,  ^<i 


w. 


om'  rtfcmd    10  by  W^    M^^Mfm"  {At.    a.    Enr. 


cnB;    Afct 


g  la  WMM,IhE  older 


'oMibly.AI 


s,  Klo. 


plllhaV-  Onthei 
cp  N«td,  'zDMC.«>VA*itn  and  Baeth.  Stilt. 
an  on  the  tidf  oppowd  10  WRS.  Refewpce  may 
to  ROsch.  ZDMGii*H?  ('8S4)  who  iicai>  Edon 
name  and  idiniifiei  with  ^'ouA  (»  Edoh,  \  1 

theory,  •B!?D'W-i3il('Ob«i-tdofn  the  CiitiH!')l 
rupted  out  of  "nSm.'l  OTjfaip  (' Arnh-cdom— 1. 
Edom— the  Rthoboihilf ').      For  a  porallfl  to  'A 


ole  lubjaqt. 


.yLlOOglC 


OBBISANCB 

history  of  the  ark  in  David's  lime  ;  for  thrte  months  he 
is  saki  to  have  sheltered  the  ark  of  Vahwt  in  his  bouse 
(i  S.  eio  :  a^SSaSou  [A],  V.  ii,  -Sat  [L]).  Difficult 
as  is  Ibe  story  to  wbich  this  passa^  beiongs  (see  Abk. 
§5,  pEREZ-uitzAH,  Rehoboth),  there  is  abnost  greater 
need  for  historical  criticism  in  the  narrative  into  which 
it  has  lieen  introduced  ( with  litllevarialioii)byiheCbron- 
icier  (tCh.  I3i3/;  ajStUapa^  [B],  v.  14:  tf>' substan- 
tially asabove).  That 'all  Israel '  joined  David  in  bringiiig 
np  the  ark  to  Jerusalem,  we  know  from  3  $,  Sis-  The 
older  narrative  in  its  present  form  does  not  state  how 
'  all  Israel '  came  to  he  with  David,  and  the  Chronicler 
cannot  be  blamed  lor  supposing  that  they  had  been 
summoned  to  escort  the  ark.  Then  follows,  according 
to  the  Chronicler,  the  institution  by  David  of  a  sort  of 
musical  service.  Priests.  Levites,  and  singers  in  great 
numbers  are  present,  and  among  them  we  meet  with 
Obed-cdom,i  a  singer  and  a  doorkeeper  (i  Ch.  I618; 
a^iiVt  [B],  oJJ&iwM  [K],  apStiton  [L],  v.  m  and  v.  n. 
apSoSo^  [K  in  v.  14],  afiStSSo^.  -u>i  [LJ.  v.  .;  a^tOon 
[BK],  aptSa!S<ir  [L] ;  ■  Ch.  I65,  a^SoJOfi  [BM]. 
afiMSBH  [L]).  See  Pouter. 
Obed-cdom  appears  in  Cb.  u  tht  '  mn  of  jEduIhun '  (i  Ch. 

K3S,  «#MaM  [BrA],  EdSiMouu 

the  huul  of  n  houK  licTonging  t 
[mfitoto^  (BA   IhniUEhoul,    exce.        . 

aptciatly  ««■«!.  I  Ch.  W5,  "ihtl  '  God  bi'tswd  him,'  11  tu 
neni  obviouily  bued  Dn  13 14.  Obed-edom  i>  i«ain  referred  l> 
1  (*TiHen  f/f~t  orw  i/;  iteMa^  [H],  .St&v  [I 
ik-fUmi  ILn,  where,  however,  ih<  lot  of  Ihc  Drici 
■T  . .       V . .  1.  (lifitd  by  the  ChronicLei 


hitM(iCb.2«4.^ 


.— ^..._  ..5-Hli-P," 

cunieiii<^9K.14i4)h  _    . 

Ihemilhorof  the  Midrash,  rrom  which  he  may  have  l._  ..  ,_— 
""    A  iaSBOTy    Cp  GENEALociesi.,  |  r  [fl.l;  tbo  Pbalks, 


1 16  (id),  where  Cbeyne  di 


of  Zih») 


OBEISANCE,  to  make,  or  do  (n^H^n),  Ct 
4I«  Ei.  IBtcic,  AV;  ■iHinRVinKvei^pli^wh 
hu   'bowed  hinuelf,-  'did  reverence'  or  (g   "   '" 
'bunihly  beteech.'     "I  humbly  I  hank  thee'  _,, 

receiving  ■  favour  irom  him.    See  Salutatioks. 

(n^3Wp),  Jer,  «Si3  RV^'    See  Mas- 


OBBTE  (uBhO  [A]).  I  Esd.  83>  =  EirB  Sfi,  Ebed.  a. 

OBIL  (vrith  long  1 :  7"aiK,  •  camel -driver.'  cp  ABEL, 
and  Doiy,  FirtuL  n  ^r^kB,  194,  or  possibly  one  of  the  diilar- 
(Inni  of  Meiahmeel ' :  cp  Shaphat  |c.  i^l-Zephailii,  the  name 
of  David'i  keeper  of  ihe  umeli  IChe.  D.  1  Ch.  Kjo  <<^ia[  [  Bl, 
m^(A),-fluk(LD.     See  IsHHAHL,  1 1. 

0BU.TI01T.  For  nnJD,  min^dh.  ^^y^.  foridn. 
n^rm,  Urtmak,  'TOTV,  Itram^sa^,  tm  Sackifice.  For 
WlbO,  maillk,  ue  Taxation  and  TmsuTt. 

OBOTH  (nbit).  a  stage  in  the  wandering  in  the 
wilderneis,  Nu.  3343/  (»P»«  |B,  but  h/I.  B*  in  Nu.  !1  ,o/.\, 
mfi.  [AFLD.  Probably  ■  convplioQ  of  Ky^  (or  31^?).  See 
Wandixihcs. 


L  (otiHAoc  [BA]).  RV  OoMalu.  r  Esd.  1,. 

=  a  Ch.  3S9.  JEIEI..  8. 

OCHW  (D'nit).  Is.  18",  AV-«-     See  Jackal,  3. 

OCHRE,  BED  {TT^),  Is.  44 13.  RV°w-,  RV  Pencil. 

OCniSLnS  (uKei&HXoc  [AD,    i  Esd.  S.i^Ezra 

I0»,  JOZABAD.  7- 

OCUTA     (OKEINA    [BA],     TOYC      KINMOyC     [»^"i 


■  nati»  not  of  the  t^iliwine  cily  oKiath,  but  of  a  plac°e"'in  the 
Ncnb  when  Vahwi  wu  known  and  wordiiMed  (Ok.).) 

1  Theroiion  brlhe  innsfotraalionof  Ohcd-edom,  IheGillile 
or  Rehobothite,  into  ■  Leviie  may  be  nnhered  from  i  Ch.  I&  1 

^z'^'i"p'!".  cp'l>'4Ai^Ef  i..  |"V  [*'l."se"e  ^W^ 
/•™/.L*,  .74/:  Kue.  £,-../.  i.2.so/ 


OCBAH,  RV  OohlU  (n^f :  EXP&N  [BAL];  cp 
AcHAK  [Achan].  an  Aaherite,  lather  of  P^el  (Nu.  1  ij, 
etc.  [P]). 

ODBD  (Tlir.  cp  Vft^tt.  Iddo  1  uAh^  [BAL]). 

I.  Father  of  Aiariab,  a  prophet  in  [he  tune  of  Asa  (a  Ch.  IS  ■)■ 
In  f.  B  he  bimKlf  appein  ai  n  propheL  Probably  Ihe  wordi 
'(fit)  Oded  the  prophei'  or  '(oO  Anriah,  ton  of  Odcd  ihe 
prophet/ should  be  placed  in  the  Barvin  as  a  AkHH ;  cpKiltel  in 
SeOTiv.t,*l*ilA\,iF.li,a4a^milA],mtttm). 

a.  A  prophet  of  Samaria  at  the  time  of  Pekah's  invuoo  of 
Judah(iCLsS9X 

Mace.  1238  AV, 

ODOHEBA,  AV  OdonarkM,  with  mg.  Odomam 

(0i0A»Hp&  [AKV],  oilOMHpft  [K*] ;  Odarta).  a  chief 
slain  by  Jonathan  ihc  Maccabee  in  one  of  his  raids  from 
Beth-basi  (ij6  B.C.) :   I  Mace.  e«6.      Cp  PHAStRON. 

ODOtntS  (SYMiAAUk).  Rev.  68  etc.     See  Incense. 

OOOtJES,    SWEET,      t.   D't^3,  iHdmim.  aCh. 
leitetc    See  SricE,  Balsam. 
a.   rAn-1,  afJUf*,  Lev.Wji  Dan-i4«,  but  more  commcnly 

OfFEBDTQ.    See  Sacrifice. 

OFFICES,  OFFICERS.  The  word  is  used  in  the 
EV  to  tender  eight  distinct  Hebrew  and  Greek  terms 
most  of  whichareelsewhere  rendered  otherwise  ;  indeed, 
the  OT  terms  which  are  used  to  represent  otficial  posi- 
tions are  frequently  so  ambiguous  or  of  so  extended  a 
meaning,  that  a  consistent  translation  would  have  been 
almost  hopeless. 


rnlly,  h^hSq^  -^,Eufa.>},RV'ihey  that  did 


«>dAo.t 
ncjui  'th. 


IMIlOOlii, 


es  wfi,  for  n^l. 


,'■1  iir'"iS''£ 

to  be  prcferred- 


.  Head.  Is.  «J 

the  public  ac 

vaeue,  and   Mi.'s  V 

Lk.'i  word  n^cntd  is  miileading  as  suHesting  a  referciKe  to  a 
fine.     CpJn.73i.sl83iiAci,S«. 
9.  In  Jn.44i,  RVn«.hu'king'toaKer'ror/knJ>«A.    See 

On  royal  officers,  officers  of  state,  see  Counsellor, 
David,  g  11,  Government,  Israel,  ^  31,  64,  also 
AsiARCH,  Di/KE,  a  (toi).  Governor.  Nobles. 
Prince,  Shebna,  Tirshatha,  Treasurer,  9  (pjr) : 
cp  (for  48vAi>x^),  Damascus,  §  13.  Ethnarch  ;  (for 
trapxot)  SosTRATt/s  ;  (for  4iytiiiir)  ISRAEL,  g  90;  and 
(for  HBO,  igK)  Scribe, 

Several  general  terms  are  used  in  referring  to 
ecclesiastical  officers'  ji-pB  see  Overseer  ;  h>w,  ifc 
see  Prince,  a/. ) ;  see  further  Government,  §§  37,  31, 
Urael,  gSBi.  Ill,  Law  ANDjusTiCB,  89(7).  Priest. 

On  the  oihcers  of  the  judiciary  and  parochial  systems 
see  Government.  §§  16,  19.  ai.  Law  and  Justice, 
§8/,  Procurator. 

On  the  various  military  terms  see  Armv  and  cp 
Captain.  Chariot.  §  10;  (for  rpo)  Overseer  ;  (for 
Tu)  Prince,  Governor. 

00  (I'W,  and  [i  K.  4  .9],  ft:  wrIBKAFRTL],  see 
below),  '  king  of  Bnshan.  who  was  of  the  remnant  of 
Ihe  Rephaim.  who  duclt  at  Ashtniolh  and  at  Edrei,' 
etc.  (Josh.  124).  also  referred  to,  with  SiHoN  (f.f.),  as 
'a  king  of  the  Amorites  beyond  Jordan'  (Dt.Ss  447}. 


/ciiiilSi'^* 


I  Mahiffy.  died  by  Deiism.  Bih/itMilitn 
"  On  the  wparalion  of  chuich  from  <t> 


by  Ihe  prieHly  pariy. 


.,L,ooglc 


OHAD 

For  the  hiMorr  of  Og  ('Og)  see  Basman,  Rephaih  ; 

OD  the  geography  of  his  kingdom,  see  again  Bashan  ; 
and  on  his  -bedslead  (?)  of  iron,'  see  BED,  g  3.  The 
question  wheiher  the  slory  of  Og  is  not  really  due  lo  an 
early  error  in  ihe  text,  and  whether  the  original  slory  of 
Sihon-Og  did  not  refer  to  ihe  wars  of  Israelite  tribes  in 
tbe  far  S.,   will  be  briefly  treated  al  the  close  of  ihe 

It  nuybe  noticsd  h«*  that  Ihough  Ihe  tradition  of  ihr  defeat 
of  Os  at  Edrei  ii  probably  pre-dcuuroiHiinic,  it  is  only  (u  the 
-         - ---.)  fv  "rilerTof  tbe  dtu ;-.-..-.    -J 


w  itandft)  b] 


iho« 

the  refetencci. 

Mj,  'hi     ■  ■ 

noiewonhy  that  the  kingdom  of  O^ 


dto.     Fen 


ii3>.  It  ii  po»1ble,  bonwver,  that  in  Nu. 
11  b>  higher  tlun  Agjig,'  ii  ii  Og  king  ol 
«nl,  JIM  (Agag)  and  iiy  (Ok>  being  vorj 
(CD  •»'  Dt.ii  13  4*?;  wP     It  B  bIm 


qah  or  Siihad,  wt 


GiLEAi>,  kAhroTH-GiLEADK  pToldibly  filled  a  prominent  pLace 
in  Ihe  carlitsl  Hebrew  tradilionn.    Gen.Bl  m_^.  leenu  to  point 


oCAgM'd-yln™  Nii.21j)»nd'Og'ii.«"'Dl.  »i.3  4a7 
Mlr^iryjuitiliable.  We  t^annot  ibuTuiely  pioye  il  ;  but  jl  il 
niy  protiable  that  Ihe  Rekhaih  {.g-v.),  to  ihc  'rtmnant'  ol 

Jetahmeelii JoEe  (f^iS  of  Ih^nl^Tni  tahl ™t{  who  »^m,  if 

Nw  the  iienl?lic« 
later  Jerahaietlltei 


iklline  than   lia«   been  ^nerally 


a  »el1  undeiMand  that  in  Ihe 
the   fruitful    Buhan   Ibere  lived  chiefl 

tbe  deKription  oTog  as  a  Ting  of  I 


that  Ihey  iRre  al  an; 

confederate  with  Abt 
beroofthe  JendiinK 
phalhileS  or  Rephaii 
'--    — '-   -robably  p 


1 13),  and  Abram  originally  the 

too,  was  probably  partly  Amorilei  partly  Jetahmedile,  or,  as 

n^he*  a^ehDbothHe^<ui'  we  ibauU*'rnd?  foT^HftilK '  »e 
Rehoboth).  for  Ihe  orgumenu  in  favour  of  which,  derived  fiom 
a  S.  S«»,  we  cm.  Bit.  and  rp  Mepmibosmeim.  Z.on. 

As  suied  elsewhere  (Moses,  g  iS).  li  is  probable  thai 
the  primitive  tradition  spoke  of  the  conquest  of  the 
Jerahmeelite  or  Arabian  land  of  Cush  (we  simply  stale 
Ibe  Iradition,  without  criticising  tbe  facts),  Sihon  [f.v. ) 
is  very  possibly  a  corruption  of  Cushan  ;  the  early 
tradition  spoke  of  Og  or  Agag.  king  ol  Cushan,  who 
reigned  at  Heshmon  (cp  Josh.  15i7|.  The  text  of  the 
written  tradition  came  down  to  a  deuteronomic.  or 
probably  pre-deuteronomic,  writer  in  a  partly  corrupt 
form,  and  he.  under  the  influence  of  a  definite  historiral 
theory,  recast  tbe  imperfectly  read  tradition,  and  made 
it  refo-  to  Ihe  E.  of  Jordan.  This  is  only  a  hypothesis  ; 
but  Ihe  phenomena  which  suggest  it  are  parallel  lo  the 
phenomena  which  in  other  cases  have  enforced  Ihe 
production  of  similar  hypotheses.  T.  K.  C. 

OHAD  (intt),  a  son  of  Simeon  ;  Gen.  46ia  {im^ 
[AD],  AN61ofl[L]};  E]<.6,3(,ajda  [B],  lawAii  [A], 
4loi  (I-"l-])-  The  name  probably  comes  from  a  dillo- 
gmphedinx'(ZoHAR);  hence  it  does  not  occur  in  ||  lists. 
Nu.26i»  iCh.4it.  T.  K.C. 

OHEL  (?I1M)  is  represented  as  one  of  the  sons  of 
Zerabbabel  in  i  Ch.  J»  (oc4>  [B].  OOA  [A],  t.OA  [L]) ; 
but  really,  as  so  often.  S.-iii  is  a  fragment  of  Sicrn-.  So 
also  is  the  neii  name  n'ji3  (cp  ^yia,  Barachel,  JOB, 
Book  of,  g  9).  and  the  question  arises  whether  the 
editor  of  i  Ch.  Sm  did  not  misread  his  texl,  and  split 
ViiorrT  into  supposed  names  of  two  sons,  Ohel  and 
Berechiah.     Cp  Zbrubbabel.  t.  k.  c 

_  1  Nil  34  9}  «  Blio  reads  jiiu  U^  rtv  Dy  I6A ;  Twy,  L)  mi 


OIL 

OHOLAH  (7nn^),  Eiek.234/ ..HJ644+.  whet* 
AV  Aholah  {f.v.y 

The  usual  eiplanaliont,  'she  who  has  her  rum  lenl' 
(suKtuiiy),  and  '  she  who  has  lenti  ■  (lanciiiariesX  are  igaiiiil 
analogy.  TheftinneTrEquitei  q^ntt.  Readperhapi  (>;7^lt,  *ltnl 
(or,  dwelling)  arVuhuA.' and  observe  Ihnc  in  compounds  of  ^;tn 
in  Sab.  tlTJill^.M,  'njjl^ti)  and   Phon.   (Jll'-ipp  T^^J")  'lie 

Mi66,n.I.  '  S.  A.  C.— T.  K.  C. 

OHOLIAB  (a^'^rnt,  S47).  Ex.316  etc  RV,   AV 

Aholias  it.v.).     cp  HlkAM.  col  3074. 

OHOUBAH  (HJ'Sl^).  Ezek.  28  *  ..  «  36  4^t. 
where  AV  Aholibah  (f.v.). 

'  She  in  whom  are  lenlf.'  can  hardly  be  tbe  meaning.  Read 
perhsp*  Sbp'Sjii,  ■  tent  (or,  dwelling)  of  Baal.''    Cp  Heph- 


(np^'Sn^t,  g47).  Gen.36i^  and 
3fi4i  iCh.lsit.  RV,  AV  AhoLIBAmAh  (y.i-..  rand  a). 
OIL.     In  the  OT  mention  is  repeatedly  made,  especi- 
ally in  Dt. ,  of  'corn,  wine,  and  oil'  as  Ihe  three  chief 
.   »  products  of  the  land  of  Canaan.      By  the 

1.  HUM.    ,^,  ^,  ,^|j  ,^j^j  ^,  (j^.j  g,^  gifjj  jj  ^p^j 

exclusively  olive  oil ;  (or  although,  as  we  shall  see,  a 
considerable  variety  of  v^elable  oils  was  known  in  later 
times,  the  oil  so  frequently  mentioned  by  OT  writers, 
with  one  late  exception  (Esth.  2ii,  'oil  of  myrrh'),  is 
that  expressed  from  the  berry  or  drupe  of  the  olive-tree. 
For  this  reason  Ihe  latier  recmves  Ihe  name  k/A  Uhuii 
{]Vt  "'1'  ^^  ^°)  °'  '*"'  y'f'^''  l"^^;  '1'  '  ^- 1^31 ;  see 
Olive).  Oil  in  its  manifold  applications  is  denoted  by 
the  general  term  Kmen  (|^).  sometimes  by  the  more 
descriptive  term  l^tn  tdyilh.  olive  oil  (Ex,  27  »  30 14 
Lev.  243):  oil  fresh  from  the  oil-press  received  the 
special  designation  jrifhdr.  '  fresh  oil,'  a  term  which 
bears  the  same  relation  to  Uiiuh  that  llrSI,  ■  must,  nevr 
wine,'  does  to  ydyin  (see  WtNE).  The  place  of  the 
olive— which,  in  the  older  Hebrew  as  in  English,  bore 
the  same  name  as  ihe  tree  (tdyilh.  Dl,  2840  Mic.  6is)— 
in  the  dietary  of  the  Hebrews  is  discussed  elsewhere 
(Fruit,  89). 

When  we  consider  the  very  many  biblical  references  to 
oil,  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that  there  should  be  so 
_   ■B,»_._.t™,    few  hints  as  to  the  mode  of  its  prepara- 

seem  to  have  been  content  to  tread  the  olives  with  the 
feet  (Mic.  Sij)  as  they  trod  the  grapes,  in  a  rock-hewn 
oil-press  (cp  [t^M  nj  Bdid  AUftd  IO4  and  the  name 
Gethsemane),  from  which  the  expressed  oil  flowed 
into  the  adjoining  vat  (3£;  Joel  214;  for  details  see 
Wit^E).  As  the  olive  harvest  was  later  than  the  vintage, 
Ihe  same  presses  and  vats  were  probaUy  used  for  bolb 

21 II  (see  Budde,  UK.  in  Ik.  )— other  and  more  efl'ective 
processes  were  adopted,  although  it  is  not  till  we  reach 

presses  bf  name.  From  a  comparison  of  the  data  in 
Ihe  Mishna  with  the  fuller  statements  of  Roman  writers, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  remains  of  ancient  apparatus 
with  the  present-day  practice  in  Syria'  on  the  other, 
the  following  details  have  been  gathered.  Hie  best  ihI, 
then  as  now,  was  that  yielded  by  the  olives  before  they 
were  fully  ripe.  Berries  that  by  the  time  of  gathering 
were  still  hard  had  10  be  soflenwi  by  being  left  for  some 
time  in  a  trough  or  vat  {ma'dlin.  jbjjo.  Toiir.  9i  and 
often ;  see  Heb.  Lexx.  for  obscure  word  'dttn.  j-ctF, 
Job2Ii4,  which  some  would  coniKct  with  Ihe  psvo  of 
Ihe  Mishna).     From  a  passage  in  Mlnd^dlk  (84/)  we 

I  Aholiab,  F's  vtiRctr,  a  Danile  liVe  Hiiam  (;,k..  ,\  nuy 

*  For  Ihe  modem  proces^i  of  oil-nuking  In  Syria  see  tbe 
works  of  lucb  writers  u  Robinson.  Thomson,  Van  Loinep,  and 
especially  ihe  details  given  by  a  native  in  Landberg,  Prxntrba 
It  dicltm  ifx  fnfU  trait,  1 1  ^ 
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leam  Ihat  it  was  usual  to  subject  the  olives  lo  three 
successive  processes  for  the  complete  expression  of  the 
oil,  which  of  course  deteriorated  In  quality  wiih  each 

i.  The  finl  process  began  by  gently  pounding  (eto) 
the  olives  (o-rt;3J  Olil,  T/nim.  18/)  in  a  mortar; 
the  pulp  was  ifven  poured  into  a  wicker  or  rush  basket 
(^9).  which,  acting  as  a  strainer,  allowed  the  liquid 
i^O.  TiASr.  Si)  lo  run  into  a  vessel  undeniealb.     The 


«  (lo  u 


the 


Latin  term)  behind.  The  oil  thus  produced 
the  finest  quality — perhaps  alluded  to  in  Am.  6« — 
and  was,  we  have  little  doubt,  Ihe  nrij  [05),  ■  the 
beaten  oil '  of  the  OT.  Ittdeed.  (he  Talmud  expressly 
gives  Ihe  equation  ri'Tia  iCi*  =  FinB  'v  {M/nd^.  86  i), 

ii.   In  the  second  process,  the  baskel  with  the  pulp 
was  conveyed  to  Ihe  oil-press  (see  below.  §  3),  where 
d  quality  of  oil  was  expressed  by  means  of  the 


1.  The  third  process— we  still  follow  the  authority 
above  ciled — consisted  in  submiiling  Ihe  remaining  pulp 
to  the  action  of  Ihe  oil-mill  (see  below,  §  3).  after  which 
it  was  submilled  as  before  to  Ihe  press-beam.  The  oil 
in  this  case,  needless  lo  say,  was  of  inferior  quality.  No 
tnenlion  is  made  of  the  application  of  heat — either  by 
the  addition  to  the  pulp  of  hot  water,  or  otherwise — 
which  is  now  universally  used  lo  expedite  the  flow  of  oil. 
The  processes  descrilwi  were  carried  through  either  in 
the  olive-garden  itself,  as  the  remains  of  oil-presses  in 
different  parts  of  Palestine  amply  attest,  or  in  a  special 
building,  the  -i^n  n'l  or  press-house  of  Ihe  Mishna, 
attached  10  the  owner's  house. 

In  BJ6J  Halhrd  *  i  (with  which  cp  MaHiir.  1 ;)  we 
have  an  interesting  inventory  of  the  contents  of  such  a 

~^  stniclcd  on  the  same  Imes  as  the  Roman 


a  of  c 
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1  TechnoUigit 
KiyxXrstareutar.  loriularium.lrapitu'K  m  the  dictionaries 
of  Rich  [CI]  and  Smith  [<«]).  'lite  essential  apparatus 
of  the  press-house  consisted  of  the  mill  and  Ihe  press. 
We  have  seen  that  the  older  mortar  (see  MORTAM)  was 
still  used  in  NT  times  in  the  preparation  of  the  finest 
oil  from  the  choicest  berries^  but  we  may  safely  assume 
that,  in  the  manufacture  on  a  lar^e  scale,  the  berries 
were  crashed  in  the  oil-mill  (  Ttklr.  Ha,  more  precisely 
Dili  'r^  '1  Zdb.  la).  In  construction  the  oil-mill  dlfl'ered 
little  from  the  primitive  mill  still  used  in  .Syria. 


nu.    In  Ihii 


dia<n««  ami  IhidcncM.  Thii  nunc  wsg  placed  vertically,  not 
hariionully  at  in  ih«  floar-mill,  in  the  tiulluw  undemune  or 

inwrtvd  thrvufth  Iia  centre,  round  Ihe  inner  ciirun^ireiice  of  Ihe 
ironsh.  The  paitH  described  are  *till  found  in  all  pftit»  of 
PjtleitilM  (>ce,  lieiidei  writers  already  cited,  Oliphanl'i  Hai/a, 

The  ntaln  feature  of  Ihe  oil-press,    from   which   it 
derived    its    name,   was  the   press-beam    [^kerih.    m^p, 
IS  simply  a  lever  of  the  ■  second '  cla 


a  fulcrum. 


of  ill 


(see   dtagrai 


was  inserted 
ieni  height  into  the  face  of  a  monolith  in  the 
into  a  wooden  tie  kepi  Immovable  by  two 
ams  [ifiAiiuli,  rrt'nni.  Ihe  arierii  of  the 
cula),  fixed  inio  Ihe  floor  of  the  press-house 


Smith, 


The  crushed  pulp  or  paste  from  the 
WLis  pinced  in  special  liaskeis  (So,  ^JV,  etc.)  which  were 
piled  one  upon  another  and  covered  with  flat  boards 
(;'3"i^')  to  distribute  the  pressure  ;  the  press-beam  was 
then  lowered  and  Ihe  requisite  pressure  brought  into 
play  by  means  of  a  windl.iss  (^^7!)  operating  by  ropes 
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attached  to  the  free  end  of  the  beam.  In  a  simpler 
press  of  Ibis  kind  (probably  the  astp  of  Sli/H'ltiS6)  a 
less  powerful  pressure  was  obtained,  as  at  the  present 
day.  by  hanging  large  stones  lo  the  end  of  the  beam. 
The  press  was  worked  by  press-men  ( o-rup,  TflOr,  G  B 
10 1 ).  Still  another  form  of  press  was.  and  still  is.  in  use 
in  Palestine,  Two  upright  slones  were  erected  a  few  feel 
apart  and  a  third,  of  great  weight,  laid  on  Ihe  lop.  Ibe 
whole  having  the  shape  ol  a  Greek  n.'  Failing  the 
last,  a  wooden  cross-beam  was  inserted  in  the  opposite 
faces  of  the  Iwo  upright  slones.  The  baskets  were 
placed  directly  underneath  the  cross-benm.  and  the  inter- 
vening space  filled  with  logs  of  wood  or  heavy  stones 
(o'Sup.  o-i'J,  etc.);  Ihe  pressure  was  increased  by  the  in- 
senion  of  wedges  between  the  logs  or  stones  (see  Schick's 
description  of  the  actual  remains  of  both  kinds  of  presses 
inZZ>/'n0i4B.^  wilh  plans).  Ei-ery  press-house  con- 
tained, further,  Ihe  necessary  gutters  or  conduits  (arip 
Ma'Hslr.  1?)  for  conducting  Ibe  expressed  liquid  lo  Ihe 
vats  (see  Schick's  diagrams.  I.e. ).  in  which  il  was  allowed 
to  settle  and  Ihe  oil  gradually  separated  from  the 
amurca  and  other  Impurities.  When  duly  purified  Ihe 
oil  was  stored  in  jars  (see  Cri;se)  anti  skins  (nisll 
Skaii.  15i).  The  refuse  (nfii)  of  the  oil-press  was  used 
as  Fuel  (ShaM.3j  4i);  perhaps,  also,  as  in  modem 
limes,  in  soapmaking  (cp  the  'washing-balls'  of  Sus. 
17).  The  oil  produced  at  Tekoa  and  at  Ragab  in 
PerKt  was  reputed  the  best  in  Palestine  {Mindh^ih&i). 
In  warm  climates  nature  has  taught  even  Ihe  savage 
10  ward  off  Ihe  injurious  efTecls  of  the  sun's  beat  upon 
4.  U«a    '^\^^^^  '"'  "■"  "PPl'"'™  "f  «"'■"»'  f-''  '" 

I/men  {P^lfiiu). 

Canaan,  the  more  pleasant -smelling  oil  of  the  oli'.'e 
took  its  place.  In  Egj'pl,  also,  oil  was  regarded  as  a 
necessary  of  life,  scarry  less  important  than  bread 
itself.  'The  Eg)'plian  workman,  according  lo  Erman 
{Egyfl,  931),  'had  probably  lo  be  contented  with  native 
fat '  ;  but  by  all  bul  the  very  poor  oil  was  exlensively 
used,  its  importation  being  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  comnierce.  Among  Ihe  Jews  at  ihe  time 
of  the  olive  harvest  il  was  not  unusual  for  Ihe  olive 
gatherers  10  squeeze  the  oil  Inlo  one  hand  and  so  anoint 
themselves,  or  even  10  squeeze  it  directly  upon  Ihe  body 
(Madilr.ix).  From  ML  817  anointing  the  hend  (cp 
Ps.  I4I5  EccL  9  8  Judithies)  appears  to  have  been  as 
much  a  part  of  the  daily  toilet  as  washiiig  Ihe  face. 
To  pour  oil  upon  the  head  (Ps,  23;*  141s  Lk.  74«)  "OS 
a  mark  of  respect  for  an  honoured  guest. 

In  Egypt  prevailed  a  curious  practice  •'hich  il  thus  dncnbed 
by  Etnmn  :  '  The  oil  wai  n«  used  u  wt  should  imagine.  A 
hall  about  the  >i>e  or  a  Bu  wu  placed  in  the  bo«fof  oil; 
the  coniistenev  of  the  ball  I>  untiiown,  but  si  any  t«e  it 
■iHorhcd  the  oil.  The  chief  tmtinltr.  who  *a<  always  to  be 
found  in  a  rich  hounehald,  (hen  placed  the  ball  on  the  bead  of 

feast,  fu  Ihal  the  oil  irinkled  down  gradually  into  the  hair.  .  , 

In  Ihe  OT,  however,  the  allusions  are  more  frequent 
lo  the  use  of  oil  in  connection  with  the  bath  :  thus 
washing  aivd  anointing  are  named  leather  in  RulhSj 
9  S.12»  Eiek.169  JudilhlOj  Sus.  17.  an4  the  same 
cnnlunction  is  probably  implied  in  the  more  general 
,  Dt.2840  Mic.  81J.  In  all  Ihcse  the  word  (or 
is  ^o.  liXff^u 


found  a  full  discuss 
by  oil  as  Ihe  mediui 
— only  once  of  a  p 


In    Ihe 


and  for 


II  be 

1  of  the  important  place  occupied 
isecralion  of  kings  and  priests 
I  K.  1916— of  sacred  objects 


-erbis  JiTI.  111.  '  W  make  fat':  cp  [pi,  Jiidg.»9, 
ebrew  phnae  Ijjn  [^,   'freib,  sweet,  oil'  Pl 
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and  mouiU.  To  anoint,  in  this  sense,  is  nf^.  XP^ 
(hence  in  Aramaic  oil  =  i^i  Ezin.69  7n),  and  the 
sacred  oil  nmhn  [3f>i  'oil  of  anoinling.'  or  more  fully 
ih];  nn'o 'e>.  only  in  P.  For  its  composition  {Ex. 
SOij-ijI  see  OlNTUENT  (i). 

The  practice  of  anoinling  was,  howreier,  not  confined 
to  the  living  body ;  the  lifeless  corpse  also,  as  among 
Greeks  and  Romans,  was  anointed  with  oil,  although 
in  this  case  oil  was  usually  only  the  basis  of  a  more  cosily 
unguent  {Mt.26ia  Lk.23s6i  cp  Mk.143^  Jn.la4o). 
In  Egypt,  also,  it  was  the  invariable  practice  to  pour  oil 
over  the  dead  body  when  the  process  of  embalming  was 
finisbed  (Wilkinson,  Am.  Eg.  8419/.  with  illtutr.). 
In  9  S.I11  IS.2I5  the  MT<  refers  to  the  practice  of 
anoinling  shields  with  oil.'  This  was  done,  according 
to  the  usual  interpretalions,  either  lo  keep  them  in 
good  condition  if  they  were  of  leather,  or  to  polish  them 
if  made  of  metal.  In  view  of  the  sacred  associations 
of  the  verb  used  ( nrtj)  ii  is  probaWe  that  we  have  here 
an  obscure  reference  to  a  consecration  of  the  warrior's 
weapons  before  setting  out  lo  war.  The  Babylonians, 
we  know,  dedicated  foundation-stones,  thresholds,  etc, 
by  libations  of  wine  and  oil.  Similar  libations  may 
have  been  part  of  the  solemn  dedication  of  houses 
among  the  Hebrews  (Dt.205), 

There  are  surprisingly  few  references  in  OT  to  the 
alMmportant  use  of  oil  in  (lie  preparation  of  food.  It 
B.  OotnMtlo  DM. 


'■  of    i 


rephatl 


t   of    . 


conjoined  with  the  'handful  of  meal'  (i  K.  17ij). 
Unfaithful  Israel  was  fed  with  '  line  flour  and  honey 
and  oil'  (Eiek.  161319}.  but  gave  no  thanks  lo  the 
divine  giver.  Yet  the  fact  that  an  early  writer  seeks  to 
explain  the  taste  of  the  wilderness  manna  by  comparing 
it  10  some  well-known  delicacy  cooked  with  oil  (ir^ 
IJyn  Nltlle.  RV"«-  'cakes  baked  with  oil')  shows 
that  this  use  of  oil  was  familiar  to  his  readers.  Oil.  as 
much  as  wine,  formed  part  of  the  ordinar]'  provision 
for  a  journey  (Judith  IO5  Lk.  IO34I- 

Furiher  light  is  thrown  upon  the  daily  use  of  oil  for 
culitiary  purposes  by  the  place  it  occupies  in  the  later 

.  ,  ..  ritual  of  the  Priestly  Code.  The  gifts 
Ht^  Offered  as  "the  food  of  Yahwfi-  wer«  Ihose 
^^^^  most  esteemed  by  his  worshippers  in  their 
own  daily  life.  Oil  accordingly  figures  prominently 
among  the  offerings  to  the  deity  not  only  among  the 
Hebrews  but  also  among  Babylonians  and  Egyptians  as 
well.  In  the  present  arrangement  of  the  Priests'  Code 
it  is  by  no  means  easy,  perhaps  impossible,  owing  to 
the  existence  side  by  side  of  different  strata,  to  reach  a 
consistent  presentation  of  Ibe  development  of  the  ■  meal- 
offering'  (see  attempted  scheme  in  Oxf.  Hei.  Xa^ff). 
Il  will  be  suHicienl  to  note  here  that  in  a  typical  offering 
the  fine  flour  of  which  il  was  essentially  composed 
might  be  presented  in  no  fewer  than  four  dilterenl 
forms,  in  each  of  which  oil  plays  a  part. 

(i)  The  flour  migbt.  in  in  natural  <t>lc.  be  miicd  dlhtr  wUh 
wl  <E».  29lo)or  (i)  hive  oil  merely  poured  upon  il  (Lev.  li); 
(3)  the  flout  mifthi  be  <inl  mixed  with  «1  a>  berote,  uid  then 
shaped  into  cakci  <niVrt>  and  baked  in  thf  oven  (Lev.  2*  elc), 
or  (1)  firu  baked  in  Ibe  shape  of  thin  Mil  cakis  (O'p-p-l)  which 
were  then  anointed  wiib  oil  (pe^  TiSnvO  Ex.£»3  Levis,?!! 
etc). 

In  the  special  case  of  the  leprosy-offering  (Lev.  1 4 10 ff. ), 
in  addition  lo  a  raeal-offenng  of  flour  'mingled  with 
oil.'  there  appears  -in  offering  of  'a  log  of  oil'  {v.  10). 
which  was  first  10  be  '  waved '  before  Yahw^  {v.  n)  and 
then  used  in  ihe  symbolical  purification  of  the  leper  as 
prescribed  in  w,  %iff.  Oil,  however,  is  absent  from 
tbe  ritual  of   the  sin-offering   (Lev.  G  1.^)   and  (be 


I  (On  ihe  t 


'U  KrU£salttrtSmtr  |r90[l,  49). 


91,  and  fiinher  Jash 
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jealousy-offering  (NtL  6 11.^  )■  For  Ihe  oil  required  for 
these  purposes,  provision  is  made  in  the  scheme  of 
Eiek.46i4([pj(rn  pnf.  Agrantof  100  baths  of  oil  wai 
made  to  Eira  from  the  royal  exchequer  (EJraTn  ;  cp 
I  Esd.eao), 

Not  the  least  important  of  the  daily  uses  of  oil  was 

lo   supply   the   household   with   light       Tbe    wick    of 

_    .  twisted   flax   (Is.  423),   protruding   from 

(JteXSt  !li!,"™'\^^  itself  from  the  oil  in  the 

utumuiuii.  jjjjjj,  ^f  iiig  j^jiip  j^j^   Lamp).      The 

lamp,  if  required  to  bum  for  a  lengthened  period,  had 
to  be  frequently  refilled  (Mt.  2iif.). 

shape,  wilb  a  ninule  apcnure  at  the  bottom,  upon  Ihe  moulb 
(?1B)  of  the  lamp  a*  a  receptacle  for  Ihe  oil  that  ii  might  more 
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Oil  was  used  also  medicinally  by  the  Hebrews,  as  by  the 
Egyptians,  the  Romans  (Pliny,  etc. ),  and  other  ancient 
■  ■^.jHM^.-i  peoples.  'Wounds  and  bruises'  were 
a,  IbdioUl*]  'Zom^  with  oil  (Is.  U  RV  -.  'ointment,- 
"^  AV),      Tbe  Good  Samarilan  employed  a 

mixture  of  wine  anid  oil  (Lk.  10  31),  an  antiseptic  familiar 
also  to  his  Jewish  contemporaries  (Otho.  Lex.  Jfaitin. 
11).  Olive  oil  is  mentioned,  along  with  wine,  vinegar, 
and  oil  of  roses  (rn  'li),  as  an  antidote  to  pains  in  the 
loins  [S^abidth  h'<).  An  oil-bath  was  one  of  the 
remedies  by  which  Herod's  physicians  sought  to  relieve 
his  excruciating  pains  (Jos.  AnI.  xviL  6  J  5/  i.  38  j). 
The  anoinling  of  the  leper,  above  referred  to,  was  not 
remedial  but  symbolical.  Both  ideas  are  probably  to 
be  found  in  Ihe  two  remaining  NT  references  to  the 
tniralive  properties  of  oil  (Mk,  613  Jas,  6it). 

In  order  to  avoid  Ihe  risk  of  ceremonial  defilement, 
the  straiter  section  of  Ihe  Jews  scrupulously  avokjed 
using  oil  that  had  been  prepared  by  a  non-Jew  \'Ai. 
Zdrd  2  s  Jos.  Vila  13).  In  Ihe  course  of  the  great 
revoU  (66  A.D.)  John  of  Giscfaala  skilfully  (uroed  (his 
prejudice  10  his  own  advantage  by  buying  oil  al  a  cheap 
rate  in  Galilee,  where  il  was  abundanl,  and  selling  it  at 
Caisarea  Philippi  and  the  neighbourhood  at  eight  (Jos. 
S/li.  2U.  S  591)  or  ten  limes  ((',/,.,  I.e..  i  nff.)  the 
purchase  price. 


Oil, 


t  all  I 


important  article  of  commerce,  both  in  the  home  trade 
a  i»  ,u».««..  <»  ^-  ^?)  S'"^  fof  export.  Through 
».  In  l^anM,  ,^  ^„^^,^  „f  Tyre  (Eiek.  27  ij), 
the  oil  of  Palestine  found  its  way 
lo  tbe  Mediterranean  ports,  and  was  undoubtedly 
among  '  Ihe  oil  from  the  harbour'  mentioned  in  Egyptian 
literature  (Erman,  Egypt.  331  :  cp  Herefeld.  Handeh- 
gischicku  dir  Juden.  94  ff.).  As  a  valuable  article  of 
necessity  and  luxury,  oil  was  ever  a  wdcome  gift, 
whether  as  between  individuals  (i  K.Sii,  Solomon 
10  Hiram:  iCh.  I2io)or  nations  (Hos.  12r,  Israel  10 
Egypt).  For  Ihe  same  reason  il  figures  in  the  tribute 
imposed  upon  a  conquered  stale,  as  in  that  of  Phtenicia 
and  Ccele-Syria  10  the  Persian  king  (i  Bjd.fljo). 

A  word  may  be  said  in  conclusion  as  to  the  place  of 
oil  in  Hebrew  meiaphors.  To  Ihe  poets  the  almost 
..  ._  >ui.ii    1  proverbial  abundance  of  oil  in  Canaan 

luSSr"  "8f»r ""  ■~,°'  '■"  ■■ "  '^">,  °' 

uHMfunu..  g],j^nij|ng  material  prosperity,  as  when 
il  is  said  that  Asher  -  shall  dip  his  foot  in  oil'  (Dl.  S3>4), 
or  when  chI  is  spoken  of  as  flowing  for  God's  favoured 
ones  from  the  rock  (Dt32i3  Job  26  6 :   cp  Joel2i4)- 


1  For  ihi>  IiTiJ  las',  set 
3470 
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OIL,  PRECIOUS 
From  the  auociation,  (unher,  of  oil  with  the  toilet  of 
the  feail,  it  became  la  the  Hebrews  as  to  the  Egyptians 
'a  symbol  of  joy'  (Erman,  i.e.}.  which  gives  point  to 
such  expressiotis  as  'the  oil  of  gladneu'  (1^457  = 
Heb.l$)  and  'the  oil  of  joy  for  moumiag'  (!s.Sl3). 

OUi,  PRECIOUS.     See  OlNTUENT,  I. 

on.    TB£E   is   the    rendedng    In    Is.  41 19  (RV^E- 


'  oleaster')  of  Ipp  pj  i  Neh.  8 


AV-pine.'  RV  'wild 
IS  formerly  given  to 
the  wild  variety  of  Oita  europea.  L- — the  d-ypi/Xoun  of 
Rom.lIij-)4;  it  is  so  used,  t.g..  in  Virgil  (Gtorg. 
21S9).  In  modern  times  the  name  has  been  transferred 
toaplanlquiledistinci  from  the  olive,  though  in  external 
features  resembling  it,  vii.,  Eleagnui  angvitifolia : 
and  this,  which  is  common  throughout  Palestine,  is 
most  probably  the  |u»  )?  of  '°''  <f™'  °f  OT  {see 
Tristram.  NHB  37a). 

Wliether,  liowever.bytfac  [n*  ~^  ofi  K.  613  jijT.ItK  wood 
of  Ihiii  iret,  or  nulwr,  as  Tiiuiam  («.  377)  ihinkt,  of  iti.  olive  i> 

OramENT.      I.   V^,    MmiK.    Is.16,    RV  -oil'), 
precious  ointment  (3lbn  tOCri.  : 
183>).  oil  of  holy  ointment  Bnp  T 
RV'holyanointingoil').  SeeOtL.S4. 
described  in  Ei-SOij-ij  was  composed  c 
<^ve  oil,  500  [shekels]  of  flowing  myirh,  a 
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if  sweet  cinnamon,  350  [shekels]  of  sweet  calamus,  and 
}oo  [shekels]  of  cassia.     See,  also.  Anointing. 
It  is  uaualty  suppv^  thai  the  faoly  oil  of  oinlmeni  i»  ivfcmd 

iny  laore  probable  thaii  m  rcfereiice  to  ibe  dew  of  Hennoli  (ko 
[>Bw,end,col.  1096^  [lO^n  rrtrSf  J^l  iiprobablylbe  Ima 
eadinff  of  tPL  w(soC1k.),  and  both  '  Aann't  beard,'  and  'liko 

'—'-■-'" ' -UptioiKofil.^     A^«l>j™ ■■"- 


tTJi. 


inlmen.  of  I 


ight  buid  '  (Prov.  17  is)  , 
.n5^  E..K 


petfurn 


.t(« 


a-  nnpp,  u  in  tbe  phw 
compounded.'    Cp  i  Cb.  9 

3.  ,nn^,  Job4l2j[3i]i,  AVa  pot  of  o. 
ifdXiWpi^  [BKAC],  ^AXtiwrper  [B^'']|,  RV  o 
The  context  is  very  corrupt.  It  is  in  a  description  of 
I,eviaihan.  Read  (supplementing  Abyss,  col.  31.  and 
Bbhehoth,  coL  sail,  'He  makes  the  sea  like  a 
caldran'  (injj,  represented  by  -ca  ;  the  second  1  fell 
out),  and  continue,  'The  bottom  of  the  river  is  his 
path,  the  dark  places  of  the  abyss  are  his  road. ' ' 

l*ashi  regards  the  root-meaning  as  'to  make  3 
mixture '(cp  Toy,  '  Ewk. '  5fiO  7",  HeK .  on  Eiek.24io). 
Apparently  it  is  a  denominative  from  npi.  'spite.'  Cp 
Ass.  rukku,  'to  prepare  spices.'  rikku.  'spic«'(Ges. -Bu.). 
4.  iiv^v  M1.S67  elc  Rev.  19 11.  "perbau  froin  -fe.  See 
MvuHH  *nd  cp  PEBruuL 

OIAHDB  (uA&MOC  [BA]).  iEsd.e3o=Eiral0i9. 
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By  ' Old- Christian  Literature''  is  hi 
taut  remains  of  Christian  lileralure  sc 
innected  wilhth 


1.  IdMOf 

Old.ChrUUut 
UtenlniT*. 


>f  the  Christian  rehgion, 
:o  about  the  year  i8o  A.D,  Since 
let  description  of  Christian  writ- 
ings has  comedown  to  us  from  within  the  period  defined, 
vre  may  also  say  thai  the  designation  covets  the  whole 
body  of  extant  Christian  literature,  sacred  or  secular, 
canonical  or  uncanonical,  whether  pages,  books,  or 
collections  of  boi^is.  It  is  usual  to  isolate  the  NT  end 
to  regard  the  twenty-seven  books  united  under  the  title 
as  a  group  standing  by  Itself  and  not  belonging  to  the 
Old-Christian  Lileralure  property  so-called ;  and  in 
accordance  with  this  a  distinction  is  commonly  made 
between  the  two  studies,  which  are  regarded  as  mutually 
independent:  'Introduction  to  the  NT'  and  'PatrUlic' — 
the  latter  denoting  the  scientific  investigation  of  such 
writings  of  the  early  Christian  period  as  were  not 
received  into  the  Canon,  and  the  first,  whether  as 
'  Historical  Critical  Introduction  to  the  NT.'  or  as 
■  History  of  the  Literature'  or  'of  the  Books'  'of  the 
NT.'  or  simply  as  '  Histoiy  of  tbe  NT'  denoliug  the 


I  [ThephTue'01i1.Chriuiui'fblw 
on  the  analoey  of  '  Old-CaihiJii:.' 

or  the  Dol  sufficiendy  colourless  '  Pr 


preferred  k 

liomaiic '  Early  Chi 
lutive  CbriKian.'l 


tiSi 


Study,  in  the  aggregate  or  in  detail,  of  the  works  which 
make  tip  the  NT.  whether  this  study  be  limited  to  the 
questions  relating  to  their  contents  and  origin,  or  ex- 
tended to  those  relating  to  their  text  and  its  history, 
translation,  interpretation,  appreciation,  etc. 

The  distinction,  however,  is  not  a  just  one,  and  its 
maintenance  as  recently  exhibited  by  Th.  Zahn  in  his 
article  '  Einleitung  in  das  NT'  in  PHF.»,  6170-4  (cp 
'  Kanon  des  NT,'  ib.  6  76^73)  cannot  be  recommended. 
However  powerful   the  practical  considerations  which 

of  language,  tbe  peculiar  importance  of  the  NT  for  the 
faith  and  conduct  of  Christians,  the  [dace  it  occupies  in 
dogma,    in  religious  instruction,   in  nnivei^iy   lectuns 

books, — it  is  none  the  less  without  scientific  justification. 
It  does  not,  in  point  of  fact,  rest  upon  any  real  difference 
in  the  character  or  origin  of  the  writings  concerned,  but 
only  upon  the  assumption  of  (heir  differing  values  as 
sacred  or  non. sacred  books,  as  if  the  NT  contained  the 
records  of  a  special  revelation — in  the  last  result  the  only 
argument  of  Th.  Zahn — whilst  none  of  the  other  literary 
productions  of  ancient  Christianity  can  lay  claim  to  any 


>  [fpip  for  nnp  and  slto  for  i~inK  ;  1 
for  3'ru  (lo  Gu.);  'jp^np  fat  am-  (nei 
forn3'pV;"Cbe.Cn^(.atf.J 
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•uch  (hie.  The  justice  or  the  sepaialion  may  be  granted 
when  ibe  queslioo  is  looked  at  Trom  the  dogmatic  point 
of  view  :  but  it  is  none  Ihe  less  purely  dogmatic,  and 
on  that  very  accooni  ioadmissible  in  a.  acienlific  mearch. 
.Moreover,  the  history  of  the  origin  and  collection  of  the 
books  of  Ihe  NT  has  long  ago  enabled  us  to  see  that 
they  arose  one  by  one  in  the  ordinary  genuinely  human 
manner,  and  only  giadually  were  gathered  logeiber. 
Not  al  a  single  stroke,  nor  by  any  special  divine  or 
human  providence,  nor  yet  in  vinue  of  emptionBl 
talents  or.  if  you  will,  supernatural  gifts  denied  to  other 
Old-Christian  writets  or  collectors,  was  this  (ask  achieved. 
It  was  done  by  men  moved  after  the  same  manner  ai 
ourselves,  men  who  were  Ihe  children  of  (heir  own  time 
and,  be  i(  said  wl(h  all  reverence  for  the  priceless  work 
(hey  accomplished,  were  gifted  in  very  various  degrees. — 
,  spiking  generally,  of  similar  quality  and  similar 
en(  with  those  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
r  literary  productions  of  ancient  Christianity ; 
s  who.  governed  by  various  views  regarding 
Ihe  Interest  of  Christian  society  as  they  had  learned  to 
understand  it.  brought  together  a  group  of  gospels,  two 
groups  of  epistles — the  Pauline  and  Ihe  Catholic^ 
□either  of  which,  however,  ever  had  hxed  limits.  To 
these  were  added,  though  not  immediately  or  even 
unanimously.  Acts  of  (he  Apostles  and  a  Revelation  of 
John  1  also,  for  a  time,  in  one  quarter  or  another,  o(her 
writings  which  in  the  end  failed  to  gain  admission  into  the 
Canon.  See  Canon,  JS  60.76:  Zahn, /■fffl",  SjM-«6; 
Van  Manen,  Haruii.  veor  lit  OuiicAr.  Lilt.  119-123. 

The  same  history  enables  us  to  see  that  Ihe  books  of 
the  NT  were  originally  coiiKident  with  what  subse- 
quently  came  to  be  described  ai  Old-Chris(ian  literature. 
They  form  pari  of  it — an  essential  and  highly  interesting 
and  important — nay.  the  most  important  part.  The 
old  distinction  between  canonical  and  non-canonical 
books  as  regards  this  literature  must  be  abandoned  ; 
NT  Introduction  and  Patristic  must  no  longer  be 
separate  studies,  they  must  be  amalgamated  in  thai  of 
Old'Christian  literature. 

In  principle  this  has  been  recognised  at  various  limes 
during  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  especially 
9  Oradiul  *''*''''  '*'*  '''*'  decades,  under  the  influ- 
»!«».(««..  ence  of  a  powinBinlerotiiUbe  examples 
'*''«^*''™-  of  01d.Chris[ian  literalure  which  had  not 
a(tained  canonicily.  however  lillle  the  persons  by  whom 
Ihe  recognition  was  made  may  seem  to  have  been  aware 
of  the  full  significance  of  their  words.  Authors  of 
Introducdons  to  the  NT  were  often  obliged  lo  discuss 
more  or  less  fully,  besides  the  books  received  into  the 
NT,  other  gospels.  Epistles,  Acts.  Apocalypses,  which 
bad  arisen  in  similar  circles. 

hoUnL  >uch  uEichboni,  Kluilly  called  Iheir 
Old-ChrUlianlilcraluib  Hiltinfcid  collected 

.ittiim  mlratcaimum  rttttHim  1866,  186*1^, 

conuininc  E|H»Ibi  of  Clement,  Bunabu.  tlie  Sbcpberd  of 
Uermis.  rrwiienli  of  GoApeb  and  other  boDlcL 

The  philokigist  Bias*  in  writing  his  Crammalii  da 
NTIit/uH  Grieiiisck  (1B96,  ET.  by  Thackeray.  1898) 
deemed  it  no  longer  fliling  to  confine  his  attention  to 
the  text  of  (he  canonical  books  of  the  NT.  .but  look 
accoun(  also  of  the  Epistles  of  Barnabas  and  Clement, 
the  Homilies  of  Clement,  Ihe  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  the 
fragments  of  the  Gospel  and  Apocalypse  of  Peter. 

Huiuck  mvQwed  on  the  firv  p*ge  of  the  first  volume  of  his 
Cttik.  d.  allckrultklitn  LilltraHir  (189})— although  Tor 
practical  re«an<  hepusedovti  ''^<  "T  '"  $i.vinehis  iccDum  of 
(flmn0l'^i °dtr  allc^llKhn  Lill^7lmr"^i^iY  d^i" "^aV 

coiivllute  the  NT^'    c'^KrOger  'm^a  'cncli^."iSlchruil. 


:ahulotyorOld-CI 


A.  a  Duker  wid  W.  C.  van  Minen,  unde 
Ckriiltlijkt  LtlllrkimJi.  Rauwenhotf 
logical encyckipBliaf  7*4. 7*,  iS^B.  p.  170): 


ore  Ihorougbgoing. 
Ihe  genmil  11' Me  OiJ- 


ceaHd  any  lonirer  to  be  oRidiilly  Tccognised  when  Ihe  Kill 
rtlalingioihe  Higher  Education  wupaaed  in  1B16.  The  Act 
*pat»  only  of  Old-Cbriuian  litenlurvy-an  eipreuHm  including 

writer  inhiiinaugunladdre»(Z>f  LttnlaildtT  Oad-Chrwltiijkt 
Ltllirhatdi,  iViit,  }-  M.  S.  Baljoo,  ten  years  luet,  opiEued 
himMlf  in  lubatanlial  agreemeni  with  thb  view  Ln  his  inauguml 
addreii  at  VuvAt(Di  Oud^Ckriiltli^  Lttltriumli,  1895^. 

Oirsl^nJia  WtrariMk  dtrNTIitk4n  Gr^cilSt  made  »  many 

of  Old-Christian  Literalun  {Mfasnltntstk  kmrMialKM  van 
di  Oud-^krlililijki  Ltlltrkrndi,  1897-1^).    Kriiger  declared 

andfr  ihii  influence  Dm  Dogma  nam  NmtH  TrilamtKl,  lS<)6. 

A(  Leyden.  ^nce  1SS5.  Hermeneurics  and  Teitual 
Criiicism  have  been  taught,  not  as  formerly  with  ei- 
clusive  reference  to  the  NT,  but  wilh  reference  to  the 
whole  body  of  Old-Chrislian  literature.  Hiere  also  »as 
published  the  first  edition  of  a  manual  of  Old-Christian 
literature,  by  Van  Manen  (1900),  in  which  the  old  distinc- 
tion between  canonical  and  uncanonical  writings  was  dis- 
regarded, and  the  material  thai  had  formerly  been  divided 
into  these  Iwo  was  brought  under  a  single  category. 

As  regards  Ihe  delimitation  of  this  material  no  unani- 
mily  has  as  yel  been  reached.  In  common  parlance 
[pression  'Old-Christian  literature'  is 
a  widely  as  to  be  supposed  to  include 
all  literary  remains  of  Christian  antiquity  that  can  be 
regarded  as.  say.  more  than  a  thousand  years  old. 

Thus,  Ibr  eiainple,  R.  A.  Lipiiui  enliiled  hit  greal  w«k  Dii 
Afakrffktn  AfoiU^tdiklitmi.  AtatltlltftidtH,  iSSj-^o.  in 
which  leati  daiina  Iron  Ihe  tecond,  iblid,  fourth,  down  to  the 
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linlh  ce 


ID  Ult  hluoiT  of  dd.ChriuIan%ei 
riitlichen  Liieratur-geuhichle^  H. 
nge  of  bis  luigtly  plunned  C.i'chii> 


n  of  the  Teslimoni 


Hippolylus.   Cyprian.     Kriiger   confined   hii  Hillary  of  Old. 
Cbl^i^  Liieniure,  i«9].  to  '  the  firM  (hr«  ctnturiei.' 

For  the  last  sixteen  years  the  arbitrary  character  of 
any  such  limitation  has  been  continually  protested 
against  in  Leyden.  It  is  liable  to  alteration  at  any 
moment  and  has  ikolhing  to  justify  it.  Consistency 
of  language  is,  moreover,  gr^ly  to  be  desired.  If 
the  subject  of  Old-Christian  literature  be  accepted 
as  equivalent  to  that  of  NT  Introduction //uj  Patrislic, 
the  expression  can  no  longer  suilably  be  employed 
to  denote  what  might  more  properly  be  described 
as  '  Old -ecclesiastical,'  or,  in  a  wider  sense,  'later 
Old-Christian  literature' — the  latter  being  divided 
into  '  01d«ccte»as(icar  and  'Heretical.'  The  literary 
remains  of  most  of  (he  church  fathers  and  (heir  con- 
temporaries— (he  category  of  church  fathers  including, 
according  to  Roman  Calhoilc  reckoning,  writers  down 
lo  (he  thirteenth  century,  while  in  Protestant  circles  it  is 
limited  lo  the  first  six  centuries — fall  outside  the  limits 
of  Old-Christian  li(erature.  This  embraces  (he  NT  and 
all  that,  speaking  generally,  pertains  lo  it.  as  dating 
from  the  same  or  the  immedialely  adjacent  period,  and 
breathing  on  the  whole  Ihe  same  spirit— a  spirit,  that  is 
to  say.  Ihe  same,  apart  from  all  difference  that  arises 
from  mutual  divergences  in  the  personality,  tendency, 
aim,  environment  of  the  writers.  The  queslion  to  be 
asked  is  as  to  what  Ihey  have  in  common  with  one 
another  as  distinguished  from  those  who  lived  at  a  later 
period.  What  spontaneously  and  immediately  presents 
itself  as  thus  characteristic  and  disiinclive  is  their  atti- 
tude towards  the  NT  canon.  Iren.ieus,  ClemenI  of 
Alexandria.  Tertullian.  and  those  who  followed  them 
hold  towards  this  literature  an  altitude  quile  different 
from  that  of  the  '  Old-Christian '  writers  who  preceded. 
They  not  only,  like  some  of  Ihe  latter,  show  acquaint- 
ance with  some,  or  many,  of  (he  'books'  that  now 
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holy  writ  Here  we  have  a  louchstone  for  discriminat- 
ing what  is  '  Old-Christian '  from  uhal  is  not.  In  ibis 
respect  there  is,  as  a  rule,  a  marked  difteience  betweeo 
the  Christian  literaiure  of  an  «arlier  dale  and  Ihal  of  the 
later  dale  just  indicated ;  let  us  say.  before  and  after 
the  year  iBo  A.D,,  the  date  of  the  principal  work  of 
IreniBus,  Agaiast  Hiraits  (Il^t  tXfts%a ;  according  to 
iii.  33  wrilten  in  (he  lime  of  Eleutherus,  173  or  175-188 
or   190  A.  D.).     Here   vre  find   a  ciilerion   for   'Old- 

Ibe  historian,  bul  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  being  sup- 
plied by  Ihe  material  itself  wiih  which  he  has  (o  deal. 
We  shall  do  well,  therefore,  to  adhere  10  il  even 
should  we  occasionally  find  thai  it  is  difficult  to  draw 
Ihe  line  »ilh  equal  precision  at  all  points  because  in 
point    of  fact,    strictly    speaking,    it   does   not   always 

Hamack  and  Krilger  follow  a  classification  of  tbe 
subjeci-maller   which  cannot   be  adopted  here  partly 

.  B-K.  l*™"**  'l^y  estend  their  scheme  so  as  to 
J|L^?1"  come  down  10  Eusebius  or  10  the  end  of  Ihe 
third  century,  partly  because  in  poinl  of  fact 
(hey  (ake  no  account,  or  almost  no  account,  of  ihelwenty- 
seven  books  ol  the  NT,  Nor  is  it  advisable  to  follow 
(hem  in  their  dislinction  between  'original'  (Urlitter- 
alur}.  gtioslic,  and  churchly  literature,  with  further 
subdivisions  under  each  of  (hese  d.-isses,  in  view  of  ihc 
fact  ihal  before  iBo  A.  D.  i(  is  hardly  possible  to  speak 
of  'churcbly  lileratnre'  at  all,  tha(  the  line  between 
'original'  and  'gnostic'  writings  is  dlHicull  to  draw, 
and  that  the  further  subdivisions^not  the  same  in 
Harnack  and  KrUger— bear  vriiness  more  clearly  to  the 
embarrassment  of  their  authors  than  to  any  real  en- 
deavour 10  subdivide  the  writings  in  ({UCSliOD  as  far  as 

Hamack,  for  cuniple.  bciini  whh  tpLitln  oF  Psul  that  bad 
_.... .     ..  : ..  ^ A  »i,h  Bwptls.  iwluding 

.,   ,  ..._    „   _.   ..inonkal  *Drk*o^itI% 

■  the  Acll  ana  Ihe  Punching  of  Paul.  Ihe  ApocalypM!  of  Peter, 
further  epistles  of  Paul.  e|^iiles  of  Cltnienl,  the  Shepherd  of 
Hennas,  the  epiitle  of  Barnalas  .  .  .  Papias,  Polycarp  ■  .  . 
bnului,  (he  Didacht  .  .  .  apologiel  of  Quadnliu,  Arlslides, 
Juitin  .  .  .  :  and  apocryphal  Acts  of  Leudui,  .  .  .  Thomu, 
John,  «c  Thil  il  what  Hamack  calls  the  Chrlsliao  'original ' 
menlure  (UrUlierBlut),  which  is  fi^lowed  by  the  inostii:.  whilsl 
in  (he  third  diviuon  tit  deali  with  '  Christian  wrilings  from 
A^a  Minor,  Caul,  and  Greece,'  daiing  from  ihe  second  half  ol 

""^er  divides  '  Oiginal  Christian'  (UrchrisillclK)  Uteratun 
Into  Epistles,  Apoizalypsei.  Hiilotiei  [Gospels  and  Acu).  Di- 
dactic Writings,  ^ul  diicums  (to  meniwn  one  or  Iwo  uampleit) 
Ihe  Coupcl*  of  Valen  '  -    --      ■ 


apologies  of  (Juadral 


irchly, 


It  is  better  (0  classify  the  writings  according  to  ibeir 
different  literary  forms,  and  in  doing  so  to  adhere  as  far 
as  possible  (o  traditbn  and  Ihus  avoid  anticipating  any 
estimate  we  may  have  to  form  regarding  the  Old- 
Christian  writers  at  a  later  stage  of  our  investigations. 

Guided  by  (hese  principles,  we  propose  to  adopt  the 
following  classificalion  of  Old-Christian  literature;' 
.  Bn™.,  Gospels.  Acts.  Epistles.  Revelations, 
o.  oarrsy.  Apologies.  Didactic  Writings.  In  (he 
present  article  it  will  not  be  possible  to  do  more  than 
give  a  brief  survey  of  the  contents  of  (hese  six  classes, 
further  reference  being  made  on  many  particulars  to 
separate  articles  in  this  Encyclopa:dia  (although  (he 
present  writer  must  not  be  held  as  in  every  case  con- 
curring in  the  conclusions  there  formulated). 

I.   GOSPELS  (§§  6-8). 
In  0[d-Cbris(ian  literature,  the  gospels  first  demand 
1  It  is  the  claisiAcation  followed  in  the  Univenity  inslruciion 


our  attention.  Besides  the  usual  word  gospels  (rfa-y- 
a  nnaiwla'  t'^"')'  **  ^"^  ^'^'^^  designalions  as 
thfi^t  Gospel-writing  Opa^i,  ,™-n.Xio^t,  Say- 
«m-1  '"8s  of  Ihc  Lord  (\oyJo  icvpLcjii.).  Records 
*^'^  (iiiDTjom},  Memoirs  of  ihe  Apostles 
(dio^ij/coHii/ioro  Tii»  d»ooTiXirt),  Traditions  (■npa- 
hbatvs),  The  Acts  of  Jesus  (oJ  roO  ■iTjinrf  »pdft«).  Ilw 
Book  of  Days  (4  ^^Xoi  tint  ij^jiur}.  These  writings 
allrelate  to  the  life  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  have 
a  twofold  character — historical  and  doctrinal -practical 
They  are  not  mere  memoirs,  drawn  up  by  disciples  tx 
friends,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  in  the  memory  o( 
contemporaries  and  posterity  the  recollection  of  what 
Jesus  of  Naiareth  was,  aimed  at.  did,  said,  eiperienced  ; 
they  are  more :  they  are  handbooks  in  which  each 
writer  in  his  own  way  sought  (o  make  known  Jesus 
Cbris(,  the  Lord,  tbe  Son  of  God,  in  all  that  he  was  for 
the  world,  '  History '  here  is  employed  in  (he  service 
of  religious  instruction. 

As  for  their  origiii.  the  gospels,  on  close  comparison, 
point  usbnck  (o(i.  )an  '  oldest'  wrilten  gospel  |t4  tia.y- 
-jf^M*)  which  unfortunately  does  not  exist  for  us  except 
in  so  far  as  we  can  recover  any  Iraces  of  it  preserved 
in  later  recensions.  Perhaps  i(  began  somewha(  as 
follows  ; — In  Ihe  fifteenth  year  of  tbe  reign  of  1'iberias 
Ca;sar.  Pontius  Pilate  being  governor  of  Jud;ea  .  .  . 
in  Ihe  high -priesthood  of  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  .  .  . 
there  came  down  to  Capernaum,  a  city  of  Galilee  \it 
fret  TcrTeffaiAejniTCff  t^c  ^yE/intiai  Tt^fT^i/  KaiffttpDT, 
if/tiiBttiHirTot  llorrlou  IlnXdrau  -nfi  'lovJolai  .  .  .  i^iX 
dpx''/>^o''Avraiial  Kai'i^,  .  .  .  EaTiiXflc  (ft  Ko^tap- 
raaili  riXiv  t.>  I'ltXiXafaf  ;  cp  Lk.  3>i43>)'  J«"i 
ChrisI  tbe  Son  of  God  ;  and  then  proceeded  to  sketch, 
somewhat  in  the  following  order,  his  appearance  at 
Capernaum,  his  casting  out  of  devils,  the  proclamation 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.  the  transHguralion,  the  final 
journey  10  Jerusalem,  his  passion,  death,  and  resurrec- 
tion. Nothing  was  said  as  yet  of  his  origin,  tHrth, 
early  life,  meeting  with  John,  baptism  in  Jordan, 
temptation  in  the  wilderness,  nor  much  of  consequence 
regarding  his  mission  as  a  religious  teacher  and  preacher 

This  work,  presumably  written  in  Greek,  may  be 
conjectured  10  have  arisen  in  the  posl-aposlolic  age  in 
circles  which  sought  to  combine  (heir  more  developed 
Chrislology  {a  free  speculation  of  what  would  then  have 
been  called  the  'left  wing')  with  (ii.)  tbe  siilt  older 
apostolic  (radition— not  yet  reduced  lo  writing — partly 
historical,  partly  not.  regarding  Jesus  of  Natateth  as 
(he  Messiah  who  had  once  appeared  and  whose  return 
was  to  be  expected.  As  over  against  the  friends  of 
this  older  tradition,  who  were  able  to  point  lo  it,  those 
whom  we  have  described  (i.)  as  belonging  to  Ihe  'left 
wing'  fel(  the  need  of  a  clear  setling-forih  of  what 
had  been  done  and  suffered  by  the  Son  of  God  in  bii 
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s  produced  (the  first  to  be  written. 
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supplen 


s  older 


'ays  wiih  the  help  and  guid 
tradition.  The  book  appeared  in  new  recensions,  new 
forms.  Among  others  (here  was,  probably,  an  Aramaic 
recension,  which  s(ill  survives  in  a  whole  group  of 
extan(  (partly  fragmentary)  gospels  :  (hose  of  tbe 
Hebrews  (Apocbvpha,  g36  ;  Canon, 873;  Gospels, 
S  155).  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  and  of  the  Ebionites 
(AlN>CRVPiiA.g  a6),  of  Pe(er(  ApockvpHa,  g  a6 :  Canon, 
5  73;  Simon  Peter),  of  the  Egyptians  (Apoojypha, 
§  06:  Gospels,  %  156*).  of  Matthias  (Apocrypha, 
ga6;  Matthias),  and  those  of  the  sjnopiists,  which 
were  received  into  the  Canon  (Mt,  Mk.,  Lk.  ;  see 
Gospels), 

In  any  case  there  lie  behind  (he  text  of  (he  three 

synoptists  otve  or  more  wrillen  gospels  of  which  (he 
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respective  authors  made  use,  each  in  bis  own  way.  in 
the  com  position  or  his  work. 

Among  the  later  recasts  of  the  original  written  gospel 
ought  also  to  be  cLasstd  that  used  by  Marcion.  It  bore 
no  distinctive  name,  and  was  afterwards  maintained  by 
Marcion's  opponents  to  be  a  mutilated  form  of  Lk. 
(see  Gospels.  S  98),  although  it  would  be  more 
correct  lo  say  that  i(  took  its  place  alongside  of  thai 
gospel   as  an  independent  redaction  of  the 


This 


with    i 


derivalives,  Marcion  and  Lk. ,  may  then  be  regarded  as 
constituting  a  distinct  group,  the  Paulitte.  as  distinguished 
from  the  synoptic  in  the  narrou'er  sense  of  the  word — 
I.C.,  the  Old-  or  Jewish-Chlislian,  immediately  under- 
lying our  canonical  Ml.  and  Mk.,  which  have  received 
'I^uline'  touches  (see  Van  Manen.  Handl.  chap.i.,  831). 

A  third  currenl  in  the  development  of  the  written 
gospel  along  the  Old-  or  Jewish-Chrislinn  and  the  Paul- 
ine or  Geniile-Chrislian  lines,  is  the  Gnostic,  including 
Ibe  Gospels — of  which  we  know  practically  nothing  but 
the  names — ofCerinthus.Carpocrates.  Basil  ides,  A  pelles, 
Valenlinus  (see  GosPEt^.  g  99),  as  also  ihe  later 
Gospels  of  Thonuis,  Philip,  Eve.  Judas  Iscariot,  the 
Gospel  of  Perfection  (Consummation?)  (tia.-ftt^o' 
«X(niff(iBl),  the  '  proper'  ((&a)  gospels  of  the  Severians, 
and  others,  now  lost,  which  also  dated  probably  from  the 
second  century.  A  main  source  for  our  knowledge  of 
the  type  of  writing  here  referred  to  is.  notwithstanding 
its  catholic  colouring,  our  canonical  Fourth  Gospel  (see 
GospEii.  and  JoHS,  SON  OF  ZEBKniiE). 

As  belonging  to  (he  same  branch  of  Old-Christian 
Literature  oi4;ht  also  to  be  enumerated  the  extra- 
canonical  Words  of  Jaus,  most  receully  collected  with 
praiseworthy  diligence  by  A.  Resch  (Agtapha.  1889; 
Auit/rcaioaiielu  FaratUUtxU  ib  dm  Eva/igtiitn.  5 
parts,  1B93-97 :  Die  Lo.'ia  Jtsu.  1898).  Cp  J.  H. 
K<i^eA(SfrUike  Jesu.  1896).  who  criticises  and  classifies 
them  into  seventy-three  Agrapha  without  any.  eleven  of 
perhaps  some,  and  fourteen  of  distinct,  importance  (see 

GOSI'ELS,  3  156*). 

Also  the  so-called  Aiyia  'Xifsai  found  In  1897  on  a 
papyrus  leaf  among  Ihe  ruins  of  Oxyrhynchus  (see 
ApoCkVpKA,  §a6,  6;  Gospels.  §5  86,  156a;  Papvui); 
the  Fayiim  fragment  (see  ApOCBVPHA,  §26,  i'. 
GospEl^.  %  156)1  in  so  far  as  one  can  venture  to 
hold  its  exbtence  (which  is  not  proinble,  or  at  least 
is  not  certain),  the  Wordt  of  tht  Lord,  collected  by 
Matthew  and  commented  on  by  Papias  (see  CaNON, 
8  66:  GosPF.i-';,  §grao.  i»,  149,  150);  and  the 
DialasaroK  of  Tatian  (Canon,  S  68  :  Gospels,  g  107 : 
Ztthn.  P*£W 6651-661;  van  Manen.  Handl.  chap.i. 
944)- 

Apocryphal  £co«ael£,  even  ot  a  comparatively  early  date,  sugh 
as  iliQK  of  Jjuncj,  Thonuu,  Nicodeniu<(«e  ApocRvrHA.  i  n ; 

8.  Apoerrplul  tiv«  alefiven  of  the  nativity"  ndchildhl!^! 
roraalK  pa<?uon  aiid  death  ol  Jesus ;  v\^o  conocminB 
ev>)>«»  (jJTlilhH   Joseph.    SL.    mcKher   Mary,   his 

remintvences.  Siiictly  ipcaktng,  Ihey  can  at  b«L  be  regarded 
only  u  appendlcch 

II.  ACTS  m  9-'7) 
The  next  class  of  writings  to  be  considered  is  Ihe 

group  of  -Acts'  (»-/>df«(,  Ada),  Circuits  [rtpioitH. 
a  Aota  ■  "'""''')•  Preaching  (u^pio-jio).  Martyrdom 
7^^^■    (Moprripcw).     Passion    {Pa^iio],     Consuni- 

™"'^'"-  nialion  (reXriuww.    CeasKrama/io).     These 

prominMiI  persons.  They  have,  as  a  rule,  a  twofold 
character  ;  they  are  narratives,  but  also  works  of  edifica- 
lion, — sometimes  didactic  and  apologetic  as  well.  The 
oldest  of  them  have  disappeared,  either  wholly  or  in 
part.  The  earliest  of  their  kind,  chiefly  relating  to  the 
life  of  Paul,  most  probably  had.  like  the  oldest  written 
gospel  (S  6.  i.),  its  origin  within  a  circle  of  Christians 
of  a  'progressive'  or  (if  the  epithet  is  preferred) 
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1  that  Ihe  friends  of 


'  Pauline '  type,  who  did  not  bold  themselves  bound 
exclusively  by  (apostolic)  ti 
is  suggested  by  Ihe  c 
tradition  feel  no  need  of  ' . 
party  do  not  feel  it ;  by  what  is  known  as  to  the  course 
of  the  development  of  the  written  gospel :  by  the  cmi- 
clusions  of  criticbm  regarding  the  canonical  book  of 
Acts,  and  by  the  circumstance  thai  Cireuili  {■wfpMoi.) 
of  gnostic  origin  lie  at  the  foundation  of  Catholic 
-Apocryphal  Acli  (i-pdfcif ),  The  remnants  of  the  work 
which  we  may  call  the  Acts  of  Paul  (1>aiil.  %  37)  are 

10  be  traced  in  Acts  ].,  [DJ1}6/  6t-ij  Tsi-SjBi-jb 

11  i^jo  13-28  :  but  they  have  there  undergone  a  change 
of  form.  In  any  case,  oik  or  more  previous  writings 
now  lost  underlie  the  canonical  book  of  Acts  ( see  ACTS. 
§3  I  fl-ij  ;  Paul,  g  37  ;  also  van  Manen.  P.iului  1.  ; 
De  Hand,  dtr  app..  1890  ;  Ha-dl.  chap.  ii.  gg  a-7). 

Of  the  following  works  litlte  more  than  the  title  il 
known.  An  Acts  of  Apostles  (rpi^ta  drotfriXur), 
10  F^umBnta.  ='™"''"g  ">  Epiphanius  (30 16),  was 
10.  rngiDBnia.  ^^  ^^  ^^^  Ebionites.  I-robably  a 
counterpart  (and  therefore  not  a  poleniic)  lo  Ihe  Acts 
afterwards  received  into  the  canon  ;  a  recast  of  the 
same  material  but  in  another  spiril — the  a nti- Pauline. 

An  'Ascenls  of  James'  (' k*B.^a.Biioi  'Iww^ov),  ac- 
cording  10  Epiphanius  (toe.  cil.),  contained  '  blaspliemies 
against  Paul'  and  utterances  of  James  'against  the 
temple  and  the  sacrifices  and  Ihe  lire  upon  the  altar' 
(cp  AiNjCKVPHA.  g  a8). 

An  •  Ascenis  of  I-aul '  {'AnPrnmir  HavXov).  accord- 
ing to  Epiphanius  (SSi),  was  in  use  among  Ihe  gnostics 
(cp2Cor.l2»-4). 

An  -Acts  of  Paul'  (IlduXou  »/Nif(it),  mentioned  by 
Origen  and  others,  perhaps  closely  related  to  the  '  Acts 
of  Paul '  mentioned  already  (g  9,  end)  as  having  been 
employed  in  Ihe  preparalion  of  canonical  ,\i:is.  unless 
we  are  lo  regard  it  as  the  kernel  of  the  (Apocryphal) 
Acts  of  Peter  and  Paul. 

The  Preaching  of  Paul  IPau/i  Prxdicatio).  mentioned 
by  Cyprian,  is  perhaps  to  be  idealilied  with  the  Acts 
(wpAiM)  just  mentioned. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  makes  11s  somewhat  better  ac- 
quainted with  a  work  called  The  Preaching  of  t'eler 
11  FMMUnff  ""''*"  "il>"T»«)-  I"  represents  a 
'a/  B^fcJ-  liberal  view  of  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel,  as  designed  for  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  in  which  'Paul'  is  presented  neither 
in  a  favourable  nor  in  an  unfavourable  light,  and 
no  other  aposlolate  than  that  of  the  twelve  is  thought 
of.  It  seems  to  have  proceeded  from  some  one  who 
was  not  a  Jew  by  birth,  and  who  most  probably  was  a 
Greek,  somewhere  about  lao-ias  {see  APOCJIVPH  A,  g  31, 
a  ;  Simon  Peter  ;  also  E.  von  Dobschllti,  Das  Ktrygma 
Ptiri.  1893  ;  Loman,  Tk.  T,  1886,  pp.  71-78,  333-6 ; 
Hamack,  ACL\.  1893,  pp.  35-38;  2,  1B97.  pp.  472-4). 

Apocryphal  Acts  first  appeared  sepnmtely  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  and  afterwards  came  into  col- 
lections. A  group  of  Gnostic  '  Circuits 
^^' of  the  Apostles' (t-e^rfeiTii.'diro 


13.  Ap<Kl7- ' 


■mbracing  Acts  of  Peter.  John.  .Andrew, 
Thomas,  and  Paul,  is  allributed  to  Leucius  Charinus; 
in  a  revised  form  and  expanded  into  Catholic  AcIS  of  the 
Apostles  (■pdfdi  rd*  iTiieri\w).  to  Abdias. 

The  study  of  this  copious  literature  (Apocryphal 
Acts)  discloses  that  it  arose  in  Gnostic  circles  and  that 
much  of  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Catholics  after  it  liad 
been  duly  revised  (see  R.  A.  Lipsius.  Apokr.  Ap.-gtsck. 
1883-1690  ;  R,  A.  Lipsius  and  M.  Bonnet.  Ada  aposto- 
lorunapocryphaAt.  1891,  2i,  1898). 

The  oldest  of  these  Acts,  probably  old  enough  lo  fall 
within  the  period  covered  by  the  present  article,  al- 
though scholars  are  not  agreed  as  lo  this,  are  now  lost 
unless  in  so  far  as  ihey  survive  in  laier  editions  and 
redactions.  Such  were,  it  is  conjectured,  'Circuits  of 
Peter'  and  'Circuits  of  Paul'  {ntpiaiot  nirpot}  and 
Ilcpioilai  UaiiXiw).  absorbed  into  Ihe  extant  Catholic 'Acts 
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ofPeteraad  Pad' (IIiMlfcitllfrpou  not  IlailXou): 'Circuits 
of  John'  [niptoSoi  ludrrou),  whicb  partially  still  sur- 
vive in  Calliotic  and  later  Cinostic  recensions  :  the  Acts 
of  Paul  and  Thecla.,  preserved  in  a  Inter  redHclion,  un- 
less *e  are  to  Imld — what  does  not  seem  very  probable 
— that  this  work  was  already  used  by  Tertullian  before 
19a  A.U.,  or  talte  it,  with  C,  Schmidt  (1S97).  for  a 
section  of  the  -Acts  of  Paul'  fllpd^ni  IlaiKoii)  (see 
Harnack.  ACL  1  ij6-g  2i  493-Sos  ;  Bifi.  IVorld.  1901, 
pp.  185-190). 

Related  10  the  category  of  Acts  and  in  pan  belonging 
to   i(   are   the   Books   of   Manyrs   [Marlyria,   Acta. 
ia  i«.-»™j™.  . '''""'""'  ^l>/nfeJ)  of  which  Euse- 
IS.  EurtyTdOttU ;  i-       maHe    a   collection     now    lost 
'  (Twr  ilpx^'w  jmpTUplw*  vv>B■^>|t^rfh^ 

viyyiiaiitia.  naTiXaytn)  \  some  of  them  fall  within  or 
just  beyond  our  period.      They  are  : 

Martyrdom  of  Peter  and  Paul,  which  are  supposed  10 
have  originally  stood  al  the  end  of  ihe  oldest  Acts  of 
Paul  and  Peter  (cp  Harnack.  ACLliya-i-n). 

ii.  A  '  Martyrdom  of  the  holy  Polycarp'  (Ma/jnipHW 
tdD  iyiov  BoKaKipwoii),  in  the  form  of  a  leller  from 
,  .  p-,_«__  Ihe  church  of  God  al  Smyrna,  sent  al  its 
**■  ""J"n*  own  request  to  the  church  of  Philomelium 
•nd  also,  unsolicited,  to  all  other  churches  belon^^ng  to 

of  Bishop  Polycarp,  cirta  155,  for  Ihe  purpose  of  setting 
forth  the  circumstances  connecled  with  iL 

The  GrHk  t«t  has  reached  ui  b  five  MSS. ;  in  an  ibiidBad 
fomi  in  Eusebius  (,HE  4  ij),  and  b  wi  Old-Laltn  tniuluian ;  il 
^peara  ia  vaiioui  edilbnt  of  the  ApoBcolic  Falherir  ibe  latest 
and  best  being  Ihose  of  Zahn,  iSgC,  and  Li^hifool.  lii^, 

nihil*  quauoned,  oihei  denied  or  diuniled,  by  SttiatJDT, 
iK\\  SdiDrer  IZHT,  i8;d),  Dukn  and  vui  Manen  iOnJ-Ckr. 
LM.a,<u.  .St.),  Kefnl(CrA«.  .871.  p.  MS."""!  i'«*'.  ISJW, 
Lipsiut<ZJf^,  i8ilXGeUwrdl(ZAT,iB;jkHoltimBnn(2It'7', 
1877).  J™-  R*»ill=  {^  ""  •'•i^.  iMi),Tloven>  (/*.7-,  iBSi, 
PP'*S'-7),— »n<l  upon  insuBidenl  grounds  mainuined  hynilgcn- 
fcW  (Zft-T-.  1S61,  ia_7,X  2=1-"  (.876^  RenanSZ-^AK  CAr.  45.), 
Ligfatfoai(t884l«),  Kroger  ('SgjX  Ham:u:k(u.  1,  iS^,  p.  341}. 
The  work  is.  whether  we  regard  form  or  eonlenu, 
not  a  letter,  nor  even  an  account  of  Polycarp's  death, 
and  certainly  not  written  soon  after  (hat  event ;  il  is 
a  decorated  narrative  of  the  saint's  martyrdom  framed 
after  the  pattern  of  the  story  of  Jesus'  passion  as  given 
in  Ihe  gospels,  and  expanded  into  a  writing  in  glorifici- 

deprecialion  of  Ihe  self-sought,  superfluous  martyrdom 
commended  by  the  Monlanists.  The  legendary  char- 
acter of  Ihe  conlents,  which  is  not  to  be  set  aside  by  the 
assumpiion  of  interpolations,  as  also  the  tendency  of 
the  whole,  brings  it  10  a  date  some  decades  later  than 
that  of  Ihe  death  of  Polycarp  (fiVra  155  A.  D. ),  yet  still 
within  the  second  century,  rather  than  in  Ihe  middle  of 
the  third  century,  or  even  later,  as  some  would  have  it. 
iiL  A  writing  concernitig  Pionius  (Ilidvin),  who,  we 
kam,  suffered  martyrdom  al  Smyrna  shortly  alter  Poly- 

i^Ji-   ^  ^'S.  47  .  and  IS  extani  lo  a  Iransmpt  al 

iv.  Memoirs  of  manyrs  :  Carpus  and  Papylus  and  a 
woman  Agaihoniee  [ 'TirO(UT)/iaTO  ^it/iapTupijjtiruii-  Kip- 
Tou  icaj  llari-\ov  xat  yuraitiH  'ATaSoplKTri),  mentioned 
by  Eusebius  {f/E  iis).  edited  by  Harnack,  who  holds 
it  10  have  been  written  in  the  reigu  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
(7-i/iii.  3-4433-46*). 

V.  '  Manyrdom  of  the  holy  martyrs  Justinus,  Chariton 
.  .  .  who  were  manyred  at  Rome'  {Ma/nipior  Tiiii 
iylwt  iMfTOptM  'loiwrfrou  Sapfrurot  Xh/htoui  EiicX- 
vltTTOu'XipoKot  TlaibrtoT  koL  At^tptarov  fULpriypyjcij'Tttiv 
it  'PiLijUj),  published  with  a  L^atin  tranalalion  by  Olio  in 
JusHai  Optrai^',  2.  pp.  3M-1751,  1879.  U  is  Ihought  lo 
have  been  written  ihonly  after  Ihe  condemtution  of  Justin 
which  was  between  Ihe  years  163  and 
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nt  of  the  sufTeringa 


of  Ihe  Christians  during  the   persecution  Ihey  were 

""»!*«*  according  .0  the  prefi.ce  ol  Eusebiu^ 
{N£5).  Marcus  Aurelius  (177-8  A.D,).  This  wriling. 
panly  preserved  In  Eusebius  (/.i*.  1-4),  has  the  form  of 
a  leiter,  written  by  the  Christians  at  Vienne  and  Lyons 
to  thdr  fellow-believers  in  Asia  and  Phrygia  (ol  ir 
ht4rif^  Ktii  AovySm^fifi  r^i  FaXKiai  rapo*KoOfTtv  SovXoi 
Xptarou  ToEt  tari  'Airlar  tal  */iv7i<u'  .  .  .  ASt\poU). 
It  is.  however,  no  leiter  giving  details  regarding  the 
persecutions  endured,  but  a  '  wriling  '  [ypa^^].  a  -  com- 
position '  {a6yypafxfiji)  written,  as  Eusebius  says,  in 
other  Ihan  a  purely  historical  interest  («*«  l^ropmit 
aSri  iiAror,  iWi,  nal  &3(urxaXiKTp  WfjutX"*  Ji4v>)<Tu'|. 

by  the  portions  taken  over  by  Eus* 
seek  merely  to  inform  his  reader! 
Christians  in  Gaul  have  endured,  but  also  10  make  them 
see  and  feel  haui  these  Christians  suffered,  with  wonder- 
ful fortitude  yei  without  seeking  martyrdom  and  without 
any  Irace  of  eonlempi  or  harshness  towards  those  who  had 
failed  to  stand  Ihe  lesl ;  notwithstanding  their  grealcwss. 
not  wise  in  their  own  eyes,  but  ready  lo  allow  them- 
selves 10  be  instructed,  models  of  the  true  martyrship 
as  also  of  sober  Catholic  t^hrislian'mindedness  in  the 
whole  conduct  of  life.  The  purpose  is  manifest :  lo 
promote  such  a  manner  of  thinking  and  of  living  ;  lo 
warn  against  the  Montanistic  views  and  doctrines  pre- 
valent in  Asia  and  Phrygia  and  lending  lo  spread  from 

reason  for  making  use  of  his  fresh  recollections — histori- 
cal even  if  here  and  there  adorned  with  touches  of  an — 
of  the  sulTerings  of  the  Christians  of  Vienne  and  Lyons, 
and  especially  those  of  Lyons.  He  speaks  as  if  in  Ihe 
very  person  of  these  two  churches,  yet  frequently  betrays 
that  he  is  really  oulsUJe  them,  we  are  not  told  where  and 
can  only  guess  Lyons  or  Rome.  Il  is  certain  that  he 
was  nol,  as  is  often  conjecltued,  Irenteus,  whose  style 
cannot  be  discertked  here,  although  he  may  have  lived  at 
Ihe  same  period  ;  10  judge  by  the  relationship  between 
this  work,  particularly  as  regards  its  tendency,  and  the 
Manyrdom  of  Polycarp,  it  was  probably  written  towaids 
the  end  of  the  second  cetilury,  possibly,  however,  some' 
what  Iater(seeP.  A.  Klap,  Tiw/.  S/W.,  Utrechl,  190a. 
pp.  4a3-43S}. 

vii.  The  sufferings  of  Ihe  manyrs  at  Scili  in  Numidia 
in  i8a  a.d.,  written  and  published  in  various  forms,  Ihe 

IT    anil.     !-■"«•  in  a  (probably  original)  Latin  teit 

viii.  A  martyrdom  (^ajiriifHor )  of  Apollonius,  who 
was  put  to  death  at  Rome  about  180-185  '^■^'  Lately 
published,   so  far  as  extant,   by   E.   T.   Klette,    TU 

XV.28...3.. 

IIL  EPISTLES  (§§  .8-34) 
The  greater  proportion  of  the  literary  productions  of 
Ihe  period  of  Christian  history  with  which  we  are  imw 
,  dealing  consists,  in  ouiward  appear- 
,'  ance.  of  letters ;  and  many  of  these, 
though  by  no  means  all  of  them,  are 
still  r^arded  as  having  really  been 
such — actual  letters  seni  at  first  to  dcfiniie  perwns 
and  originally  written  with  such  persons  in  view — and 
as  having  penetrated  lo  wider  circles  and  become 
common  property  only  at  a  later  lime.  Continued 
examination,  however,  has  led  10  the  conclusion,  tirsl 
with  regard  to  some  of  these,  then  with  r^ard  lo  a 
great  number,  and  finally,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present 
writer  nnd  others  (see  below,  g  19),  with  regard  lo  the 

'tellers'  in  any  proper  sense.  They  were,  from  the 
first,  neither  more  nor  less  than  treatises  for  instruction 
and  edification,  bearing  witness  to  Ihe  character,  aims.ei- 
periences,  adventures,  of  persons,  opinions,  tendencies, 
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in  the  fonn  of  letlers  written  to  one  or  more  recipients, 
usually  in  ti  tone  of  authority,  by  men  of  name.  These 
authors  are  thoi^l  of  as  slill  alive  although  they  rttally 
belong  to  an  earlier  generation.  Such  letlers  there- 
fore seemed  to  be,  even  in  the  circle  of  their  first 
recipienis.  as  voices  from  the  past.  Yet  Ihey  bear  un- 
mistakable marks  of  having  been  written  in  the  later 
time.  They  come  from  the  pens  of  persons  who  «re 
unknown  to  us,  and  were  designed  like  books  which  are 
Iffought  into  the  market,  or  otherwise  circulated,  for  all 
who  take  any  interest  in  (heir  contents :  and  more 
particularly  and  specially  designed  to  bi 
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wherewith  to  regulate  faith 

As  a  literary  device  the  epistolary  form  is  an  ancient 
one.  Il  is  met  with  alike  among  Jews,  Greeks,  and 
Romans,  and  was  adopted  also  by  Christian  writers  such 
as  the  authors  of  Acts  1513-19  23i6-jo  Rev.S  3:  Clem, 
Horn.  Sg-ig  »-i6  ;  the  epistles  of  Peter  and  of  Clement 
lo  James  with  which  CItm.  Horn,  is  prefaced ;  th.it  of 
ihe  Church  of  Smyrna  concerning  Polycarp's  martyrdom; 
that  of  the  Christians  of  Vienne  and  Lyons  with  refer- 
ence to  the  persecution  under  Marcus  Aurelius  (see 
above.  99  14,  16) ;  and  so  forth  ;  cp  also  the  epistolary 
form  of  the  introduction  both  to  the  first  and  to  the 
second  work  of  Lk.  {Lk.  1 1.4  Aclsli),  and  also  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  last  book  in  the  NT  Canon 
(Rev.l4sa  22[i8->i).    [Cp  EPISTOLARV  Litekature.] 

The  letter  of  edificaliiHi.  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
peculiarly  Christian  product  (cp  Th.  T 1897.  PP-  413-5)- 

To  compose  ■  letlers'  under  another  name,  especially 
under  the  name  of  persons  whose  living  presentment,  or 
real  or  supposed  spiritual  equipment,  it  was  proposed  to 
set  before  the  reader,  was  then  just  as  usial  as  was  the 
other  practice  of  introducing  Ihe  same  persons  into  nar- 
ratives and  reporting  theli  'words,'  in  the  manner  of 
which  we  have  examples,  in  the  case  of  Jesus,  in  the 
gospels,  and,  in  the  case  of  Peter,  Paul,  and  other 
apostles,  in  Acts.  No  one  saw  anything  improper  in 
this,  or  thought  of  any  intentional  falsification,  deception, 
the  playing  of  a  part  in  which  one  had  10  be  always  on 
one's  guard  against  self-betrayal.  Any  one  who  had 
anything  to  say  wrote  a  '  letter '  without  troubling  him- 
self— al  any  rate  not  more  than  other  writers — with 
respect  lo  his  work,  about  a  supposed  defect  in  Ihe 
literary  form  he  had  chosen,  not  even  aboul  an  address 
left  blank  in  the  epistle  when  'despatched,'  as  for  ex- 
ample in  the  canonical  epistle  lo  the  Ephesians ;  or 
about  Ihe  absence  of  a  suitable  epistolary  beginning,  as 
in  the  canonical  E[HStle  to  Ihe  Hebrews :  or  aboul  the 
waniof  an  appropriate  close,  as  in  the  Epislleof  James  ; 
or  aboul  Ihe  absence  of  both,  as  in  the  first  Epistle  of 

At  first  no  one  thought  aboul  the  matter  at  all — 
whether  to  hold  or  not  to  hold  such  epistles  as  really 
proceeding  from  ant'  '         
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"  ""•»■  times  Iheir  real  origin  was  known,  some- 
times it  was  guessed,  sometimes  people  were  content  lo 
remain  in  the  dark.  They  used  the  epistles  or  left  Ihem 
unread,  just  as  Ihey  were,  indifferently,  without  asking 
any  question  as  lo  their  origin,  knowing  this  only,  that 
Ihey  were  intended  for  all  who  chose  10  give  heed  to 
Ihem. 

Gradually  the  position  changed  as  a  result  of  a  normal 
change  in  the  readers'  mode  of  thinking,  Iheir  ihirsl  for 
knowledge,  their  reverence  for  Ihe  authoritative  word, 
and  Iheir  exallalion  of  il  to  the  dignity  of  canonical 
scripture.  From  the  lime  of  I renasus  onwards  Ihe  old  way 
of  looking  at  things  passed  away  for  centuries. — lirst  with 
regard  to  thirteen,  anon  fourlpen,  '  Pauline,'  and  certain 
'tjatbollc'  epistles,  and  others,  written  by  'apostolic 
fathers';  itext  with  regard  to  the  whole  body  of  Old- 
Chrislian  epistles  so  br  as  il  was  taken  by  the  Church 
under  its  proletlion.  the  most  recent  not  excluded, 
M8i 


such  as  are  now  found  in  Acts.  Revelation,  CIrm. 
Horn. .  even  apocryphal  writings  such  as  Ihe  Epistle  of 
Paul  to  the  Ijodiceans.  3  Cor.,  that  of  Jesus  lo 
Abgams.  All  these  epistles  now  came  10  be  regarded 
as  proceeding  from  the  writers  whose  name  Ihey  bore, 
and  to  have  been  originally  intended  for  those  who  were 
named  as  Iheir  firsi  recipients  in  superscription,  subscrip- 
tion, address,  or  tradition. 

Here  also  Ihe  rise  of  the  modem  s|drit  wrought  a 
change,  and  the  human  mind  had  10  retrace  its  steps 
along  the  path  it  had  for  centuries  been  following.  The 
'apocryphal'  epislles  were  alt  of  Ihem  rejected  soon  after 
the  Reformation  ;  ihe  genuineness  of  those  embodied  in 
Ihe  Clementine  Homilies,  Rev.,  and  Acts  was  modestly 
questioned  ;  some  pieces,  such  as  the  larger  recension 
of  the  Ignalian  Epistles,  and  the  second  Epislle  of 
Clement,  formerly  classed  among  the  Apostolic  Fathers, 
were  no  longer  deemed  to  belong  there  ;  other  epistles, 
both  Catholic  and  Pauline,  were  from  the  time  of  ^mler 
removed  from  the  position  they  bad  so  long  occupied  as 
possessed  of  the  highest  antiquity  and  indisputably 
'genuine.'  The  process  of  disintegration  steadily  went 
on.  The  Tubingen  school  left  unchallenged  hardly 
more  than  the  four  '  principal  epistles ' — Rom. ,  i  and  3 
Cor..  Gal.  In  Ihe  end  criticism  succeeded  in  removing 
the  veil  of  error  and  misunderstanding  thai  concealed 
Ihe  true  character  of  even  these  (see  Paul,  H  "  '/ 
33  ff-  )•  "^^^  history  of  this  criticism  is  the  justification 
of  those  who  hold  10  il  and  al  the  same  time  the  con- 
demnation of  those  who  wholly  or  in  pari  set  it  aside. 
The  time  seems  lo  be  approaching  when  the  question 
as  to  'gmuineness' — in  the  sense  now  usually  attached 
to  the  word — will  no  longer  be  discussed  as  regards 
nny  of  the  epistles  that  have  come  down  from  ibe  lirst 
Christian  centuries ;  it  will  be  enough  10  be  satisfied 
of  their  genuine  antiquity. 

i.  The  Oki-Chrislian    'ei^slle'  as  a  literary  pheno- 

10.P»uUll,  ^"1' if  ."PP^"^"'"'  progressive' 
Ud  CftthoUo  P«"l'"«  ""^l"-  The  find  examples  ol 
"ptohTiT  "  ^^"^  disappeared  unless  .t  be  that 
Bi>i>uBB.  ^^^^  portions  surv,ve  m  some  of  our 
present  canonical '  Epislles  of  Paul'  ('Kir.ffrsXal  llaiiXov), 
also  'the  apostle'  (4  "AriffToXM)  or  'the  apostolic' 
{rb  'KrooToKmir;  see  Romans:  Cokinthians.  etc.; 
Paul).  Perhaps  there  was  an  earlier  group.  10  uhich 
reference  is  made  in  a  Cor.  IO9-11  cp  I13,  and  Ihe 
present  group  had  not  originally  the  same  extent  as  now. 
We  know  not  by  uhom  the  collection  was  made,  nor 
yel  what  influence  his  work  had  upon  the  traditional 
text.  Perhaps  we  may  suppose  Ihai  ii  led  lo  some 
changes.  Probably  Ihe  collection  was  nol  wholly  Ihe 
work  of  one  perstm.  but  arose  gradually  through 
additions.  The  oldest  accounl — to  judge  by  what 
Terlullian  says  {aJv.  Marc.  v. ) — lells  of  a  group  of 
epistles  used  by  Marcion  (about  140  A.  D. ).  It  is 
'    "  '  for  a  long  lime  set  aside  in 


known  that  Hebrews  t> 


many  circles. 

ii.  A  second  group  of  OH-Chrisiian  Epislles  is  that 
known  as  Catholic  ('Bi-ifrraXai  ■ra^sXical).  The  word 
must  be  understood  as  referring,  not  to  the  destination, 
nor  lo  the  ecclesiastical  use,  but  10  the  contents  of  these 
writings.  It  was  not  originally  intended  10  convey,  as 
is  often  still  incorrectly  supposed.  Ihe  idea  of  '  general ' 
or  'circular'  letters,  nor  yet  of 'canonical '  ones,  but 
only  (as  a  careful  examination  of  the  ancient  employ- 
ment of  the  word  shows)  '  irustworlhy.'  '  worthy  of 
acceptance,'  when  judged  by  ihe  standard  of  religion 
and  dogma.  The  group,  after  long  hesitation,  was 
finally  made  up  of  set  en  :  Ja.,  i  and  a  Pel. ,  1,  a, 
and  3Jn.,and  Jude  (see  James  (Epikti.e);  Peter 
(Epistles  of)  :  John  [Son  of  Zebedfce).  gg  57-65  ; 
Jude  (Epistle). 

iii.  A  third  group:  Epislles  of  Barnabas  (g  21/), 

Oement  (§§  23-27).  Ignatius  (g  38/),  Polycarp  (see 

Phllipfians,  §3  10  14,  and  above,  g  14):  is  usually 
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included  among  Ihe  writings  oT  the  Aposiollc  Kaihers. 
Al  a  luer  dale  was  added  an  Epistle  of  (he  Church  of 
Smyrna  (see  above,  g  14) ;  on  the  same  grounds  mighl 
be  added  Ihe  episile  of  Ihe  churches  of  Vienne  and 
Lyons  (see  |  .6). 

The  episile  of  Barnabas  (BnpPa(9S  rtiffroXi))  referred 
o  in  Camin,  i^  65,  73  ;  Go5l-£Ls. 
jg  S9,  90,  is  found  in  several  MfiS. 

It  ii  met  with  in  h,  as  al»  in  Ihe  JcniMltm  codei  fion 
--  "^-'--'-'     — «(|)Lchap    ■-'  --     ■-■ 

_ -kMhS,  ihej-_ 

I=ei);   chnps.  1-17  in  an  OM  l.al 

are  alMi  found  in  Clemenl  nf  ALcxafmi  w  anu  urij^cn. 

The  worli  professes  to  be  a  letter — now  by  one  vrho 
is  Ihe  spiritual  father  of  the  'sons  and  daughters'  he 
addresses  (1 1|,  10  whom  he  feeLs  hiniself  bound  by  the 
closest  lies,  and  among  whom  he  has  long  sojourned 
(1  j-4) :  now  by  one  who  belongs  lo  their  own  number. 

were  tbe  teacher  who  h.id  been  placed  oter  them  (1  9 
464).  The  epistolary  form,  however  well  maintained, 
and  on  that  account  usually  accepted  without  question, 
is.  in  view  of  the  contents,  seen  to  be  fictitious  ;  in  reality 
the  writing  is  a  treatise  intended  for  general  use. 

The  writer's  purpose  is  lo  instruct,  to  edify,  to  com- 
municate under  the  form  of  a  letter  that  which  be  has 
himself  received,  in  order  that  his  assumed  readers,  rich 
in  faith,  may  now  arrive  also  at  fulness  of  knowledge 

1;),  This  knowledge  or  gnosis  concerns  chiefly  the 
right  attitude  of  Christians  towards  the  OT.  Ihe  religion 
of  Israel,  the  divine  covenant  with  Ihe  fathers.  On 
these  things  they  need  to  be  enlightened,  in  connection 
with  tbe  pulling  into  practice  of  tbc  new  religious 
ethical  life.  This  end  is  sought  to  be  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  peculiar  view — panly  allegoricd.  partly 
typological,  but  always  arlntrary — of  'Scripture'  (the 
OT  and  some  apocrypha). 

The  epistle  admits  of  being  divided  into  a  double 
introduction  (li-s  16-6|  and  two  main  ponioijs  of 
■  doctrinal  (2-17)  and  a  horuioiy  (18-21)  character 
respcciively. 

The  doctrinal  part  beeins  by  showinH  thai  what  i^  of  supmne 
imporunc*  is  not  the  offering  of  sairificu  or  ihe  obwriance  of 
fasli,  but  >  life  in  tonformity  wiih  the  monl  precepts  of  tbe 
Laid  (3-9).  It  is  our  duly  to  love  righleoutneu.  opeciully  at 
Ihe  pieieni  time  when  the  dayj  are  eiil  and  the  end  of  the 
proent  age  i«  at  hand  (4  j-v).  We  Chri4iiar.«  have  been  ever 
•ioce  the  da>i  of  Movi  ihe  irae  covenant  ptopli 
by  the  Lord,  who  nuffered    -  •-•.•'    ~     . 


ir  behalf  al 


cribed  in  It 


in   'Scriplure'  (»).      There   we    a 

■nnileilalion  in  the  flesh  (lU    Thi ..»..  ,»^^.,.,»  u.  .mc  •«-. 

■relyput^hit  pa«K]Dn(7)-  So  al'^otne  red  heifer  that  muu  be 
■lain  antl  hurni,  whilsi  the  tninuienTig  wrvanla  prefigur  '' 
twelve  aa  preauhen  of  Ihe  gospel  (K).    IIk  precepi  of  ci 


Alnaham,  b 
to  be  taken 
tbeOThh 


titually  understood;  tbe  - 

peof/e.uslK);-'-'- 

eiaphotiadly  (10)< 


relht 


lypeofle.us(l.);i 
iphoritaJly  (■"' 


InUcoband 
*ho1e  body  of 


d  inChriitaS-in    The  inie  day  of  rcM 

it  not  tbe  Jewish  tubhath,  bui  Ihe  eiEhih  day,  the  firu  of  Ihe 
new  week  ;  thi  Irua  temple  of  God  it  not  thebiiUing  at  Jem- 
•atem.  but  the  i|nriiiuil  temple,  of  which  CtariMiani  Ibcin  a  put 

Ei-iK).  After  a  shon  retiDtpecI  (IT),  pa«in|;  on  to  anoiher 
vjwledgeand  IcichinKCTniint  ■»  tijcn).  out  aulhor  depicts 
Ihe  path,  of  lighl  and  of  darkness,  and  stirs  up  the  chiktlen  ol 
joy  and  peace  to  a  walk  in  conformity  with  the  precepts  of  the 
Lerd(lH-2l}. 

As  to  the  (relative)  unity  of  the  whole,  often  denied 
or  dispute.!  siFire  le  Moyne  (1685)  but  also  frequently 
defended,  no  doubt  need  be  enlertaJned ;  Ihere  is  no 
neol  for  supposing  chaps.  18-21  to  be  a  later  addition 
or  that  the  original  epistle  has  been  largely  inlerpolalcd 
or  has  undergone  one  or  more  redactions.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  in  the  preparation  of  18-21  the  writer 
h.is  made  use  of  an  older  form  of  the  Tvo  Palln.  as 
also,  there  and  elsewhere,  of  the  OT.  the  book  of 
Enoch.  4  Ezra,  and  periiapt  o^hcr  wm-ks  liesides. 

The    author's    name    h.is    not    come   down    lo  us. 
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Tradition,  slill  clung 
«.  Author- 


by  many,  suggests  Barnabas, 

companion  of  Paul,  of  whom  mentioQ 
■hlD.  data  "  nlready  made  in  the  &  text  of  Acts  1  jj 
■oip,  lUM.  jj^  Barnabas  and  BAksAB.*sl ;  but  it 
bas  no  claim  on  our  acceptance  and  has  been  often 
controverted.  The  tradition  is  admiltedly  old.  however, 
and  perhaps  the  name  of  Barnabas  has  been  always 
associated  with  this  work.  The  unknown  author 

was  probably  a  gentile  Christian,  by  birth  a  (Jreek, 
belonging  to  the  Alexandrian  circle.  This  conclusion 
is  pointed  lo  al  least  by  his  language  and  his  manner 
of  scripture  interpretation .  bis  itleas  and  some  of  btS 
expressions,  such  as  ■  as  novices  shipwreck  ourselves 
upon  their  law'  (^1-4X1^01  T^  ^ntfriiir  wbikif,  36).  It 
is  also  possible.  hou'c\'er.   10  think  of  h' 


.  Syria 


■r  froi 


the 


rhich  the  epistles  of  Paul  at 
There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  he  u'as  a  Je« 
birth,  or  one  of  [he  later  inhabitants  of  Palestine. 

Notwithstanding  his  kive  for  gnosis,  the  author 
practical  man  who  has  at  heart  before  all  else 
edilicalion  and  the  safety  of  the  church.  Neither  tb 
imminent  nor  things  that  lie  in  the  fuluri 
4  WXXwm)  are  of  the  highest  importimce.  but  present 
things  (tA  rap^rro)  and  to  know  how  to  comport 
oneself  among  them.     Seen,^..  16-B2i-ia4T  17. 

The  author  belongs  neither  to  the  right  wing  nor  to 
that  of  Paul,  nor  yet  to  that  of  the  writer  of  Hetrews  or 
that  of  Marcion.  Towards  Judaism  his  attitude  is  one 
of  freedom  ;  in  his  view  Christianity  came  in  its  place 
in  principle,  as  early  as  in  tbe  lime  of  Moses  ;  law  and 
prophets  are  binding  on  believers,  almost  always,  bow- 
ever,  in  the  metaphorical  interpretation  only,  not  the 
literal,  even  where  a  historical  occurrence  seems  to  be 

The  date  is  earlier  than  that  of  Eusebius,  Origcn, 
Clement  of  Alexandria.  Celsns,  or  the  present  form  of 
Ihe  Diilach^ ;  but  later  than  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem in  70  A,  D.  (chaps.  4  Ifl) :  later  than  Ihe  time  of 
Ihe  apostles  (5983);  later  than  'Paul"  (see  PAUL.  K  38- 
43),  including  Hebrews  :  therefore  not  (as  is  still  ofteo 
supposed)  before  the  end  of  Ihe  lirst  centitry  (see  Acts, 
g  16).  but  rather,  let  us  say.  between  130  and  140  A.D^ 
It  is  not  possible  to  gain  a  \aon  precise  determination 
from  chaps.  1  and  IS,  unless  in  so  far  as  the  silence 
regarding  the  building  of  ihe  temple  of  Hadrian  at 
Jerusalem,  in  honour  of  Jupiler  Capiloiinus.  may  be 
taken  as  showing  that  Ihe  lemple  had  nol  yet  been 


le  of  the  work,  v 


either  from 
1  Ihe  historical 


looked  a 

the  Eeslheiic  or  from  the  edificatory  p 
great,  lies  so  far  as  we  are  conceme 
evidence  it  affords  as  10  the  existence  01  an  mieresting 
tendency — not  observable  elsewhere— in  the  direction  of 
free  thought  among  ihe  Christians  of  Ihe  first  half  of 
the  second  century,  and  of  a  number  of  views,  in  the 
domain  of  Christian  dogma  and  history,  which  differ 
from  the  usual  opinions  as  lo  tbe  contents  of  tbe  Gospel 


The  older  literature  of  the  subject  will  be  found  referred  10  in 
Ihe  recent  ediliopi  of  the  itit  b'  Ctbhardi-Hamack  (iB-glV), 
Hilgenf^UI  1ST  €ilrv  coH^miH  mr/rtrw,  1S77*),  Ughifoot 
KIrm.  Illiol'l.  Hoj-lli).     See  further  Uukec  ^  Van   ItlarKn, 


Jfr.   11 


.  tUt;  Sleek,  Calaltriy 


rp4t  Koptv^fot 

33.  Clsment. 


of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians  (KXijjiOTOi 
I  A  and  B),  cited  as  witnesses  in  Cakon. 
K  65,  73,  and  GosPKLs,  %  87.  are  found 
in  Cod.  AlexandnnusfA).  in  the  Jerusalem 
n  an  old  Syriac  version  ;  the  first  also  in 
version.  It  is  claimed  for  them  thai  ihey 
by  Clement,  in  name  of  the  Church  of 
!  Church  of  Corinth  in  connection  with 
1  had  arisen  there  on  questions  of  govern- 
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mml.     They  have  in  reality  Ihe  epistolary  Toim.  (hough 
not  written  by  Clemenl. 

The  first,  which  from  the  monieni  of  iw  recovery 
from  Ihe  Cod.  Aleiandrinusby  Patrick  Junius  (  =  Young] 

•^  ceived  with  greal  disunclion  and  accepted,  in 
accordance  »iili  iradilion.  as  the  work  oF  the  bishop- 
martyr  Clemenl.  a  disciple  and  one  of  the  fir^l  succea&ois 
of  the  apostles  Peter  and  I'aul  ut  Rome,  ilsell  claims  lo 
have  been  wriilen  by  Ihe  Church  of  God  at  Rome 


Ss.  AntlHnvIilp. 


il  Corin 


is;   if  U 


■K  considered,  it  must  be  regarded 
anifice  merely.     A  '  church  '  cannol  write  :  usually  il  is 

of  (his.  however,  there  is  no  evidence.  The  writing  has 
the  semblance  of  a  letter  (hroughout,  and  calls  i(seir  so 
(^iri7TsX4:  S3i;  cp  ji-iotAXo/ict  and  ArcfrrdXafxf 
7  1  62  1 1 :  yet  clearly  (his  is  nol  its  real  character,  and 
probably  i(  was  never  sent  as  such.  Ra(her  il  is  a 
book,  in  the  form  of  an  epistle  ;  to  speak  more  precisely, 
in  Ihe  farm  of  a  Pauline  episile,  prepared  for,  and 
made  accessible  (o,  all  who  cared  to  read  il.  Il  is  an 
'e«hona(ion  concerning  a  peace  and  concord'  (f«T<ut<t 
vepl  rijninji  lai  6w*o/(itl,  (o  u.«e  its  own  words  (93i) 
aboul  itself ;  a  ■  wriiing  '  (>pa^),  as  Eusebius  {HE  iii. 
38j)  designates  it;  an  'admonidon'  (roufffaia).  as 
EMonysius  has  it  in  Eus.  ii.  25B.  designed  (o  be  publicly 
read  in  Ihe  church  ;  cp  a  Clem.  19 1  i  Clem.  7 1. 

The  con(ents  do  nol  relate  exclusively  lo  (be  dispu(es 
at  (Horinth.  although  Ihese  figure  as  baring  furnished 
the  occasion  for  Ihe  letter. 


d  ID  Ibi  Corinihiini  vmno 
or  whu  the  Coiinlhiim  CI 
™flv  dncnbed  (%y,  z^^_ 


"'J- 


".n'-iJia 


s  of  eiunpls,  draim  from 

....      .  ^''■^«rlS(44}°id«ljiT>. 
e  pefsoni  udreiiMd  meicly,  bal  also 

dcRund^  of  ut  and  to  fi'  our  eyes  on  the  preciiHii  blood  of 
Chri«(Ti-4).     This  ii  the  beghmlngofii  long  HUnon  in  vbich 

(75^(5);  *,aw  we"niusl   Iurn"our«1vei  .o  him.  ^ving  heed  to 

niu<ihehumhle(13):  olxdlcnl  to  Godand  liol  lo'the  ichltmaiici 
<ll);  muit  cleave  unto  1h«e  who  are  godly  (1»)  and  think  upon 
Oiriil— oho  il  described  in  lu^giuge  Ulken  ^om  llic  OT<lfl) ; 
copying  the  eiaraplo  of  Ih*  prophrM  and  of  Abraham,  Job, 
Mcp»,   David  (17-iea),   laying^ to  hean  the  enmple  <A  peace 

(19*  M»:  In  all  Ihingi  bearing  ounelvei  Chriiti.nly  (21  M); 
faoMinK  fast  oui  biib  IK  the  ixaml  coming  <A  ChriM  and  in  the 
rsurreclion  (B-nX  fHtinK  God  and  Kelciiig  >o  draw  near  to 
him  by  faith  and  go^  work«  (I«-Sfik  AndinR  Chiisl  by  ihii 
rood  <3«.III>:  observi^  how  in  Israel  all  ihingi  were  orderly 
done  (10.41);  the  appointment  of  bitbopi  and  deacona  among 
CbriMian>  came  oF  iIk  will  of  God  {<%\  Moms  iiilled  a  con- 
tention at  to  ihe  priestly  dignity  (Uj :  whit  the  apoitlu  have 
ordained  for  the  regulalion  rrf  the  episcopal  office  (44d> ;  lei  no 
regularly  chown  leaders  of  ihe  church  he  disniisied,  let  con. 
■entionibeavoided.lovebe  itiired  up(4U40);  when  needful 
make  acknowledgment  of  un.  be  wlllfng  lo  yield,  admonid.  one 
■iHHheT,  iiibmii  lo  the  pretbyleia  (il-Wi).  The  Eihortalion 
■ben  pa«e>ov(r  into  a  prayer  (AOj-fll).  fdlowedbya  letiospeci. 

word  aboui  ineuen^nL  tent ;  renewed  benedicli«i  (HAX 

All  lha(  is  here  said  about  contenlions  al  Corinth 
belonijpt  to  Ihe  literary  clothing  of  the  document.  Paul's 
first  episile  lo  the  Corinihians  may  have  suggested  il 
(cp  chap.  47).  Perhaps  too,  though  this  is  very  far  froni 
cenain.  ii  is  connected  wilh  disputes  that  had  recently 

deciion  of  persons  for  the  government  of  the  church. 
Il  was  Ihe  author's  main  purpose  to  remove  ditfkullies 
of  this  kind  wherever  they  might  have  arisen.  He 
spoke  under  (he  mask  of  the  Church  a(  Rome,  as  a 
high  aa(bori(y,  with  growing  emphasis,  and  finally  as  if 
be  were  one  with  the  Holy  Spirit  himself  jSSi ;  cp 
AclsI5n->q). 
The  unity  of  the  work  has  been  disputed  and  (he 
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existence  of  large  inlerpolallons  has  been  supposed 
Bt  various  limes,  (hough  wtihotil  just  cause.  No 
doubt  (he  author,  besides  drawing  much  from  ihc  OT, 
has  borrowed  here  and  there  from  various  works  both 
Jewish  and  Christian,  possibly  also  Pagan,  without 
careful  acknowledgment  id  hij  readers,  or  perhaps  even 
10  htm  self. 

The  author  is  certainly  not  Clemenl  of  Rome,  what- 
ever nioy  be  our  judgmcnl  as  lowheiber  or  not  Clement 
a  bishop,  a  mar(yr,  a  disciple  of 
apostles.  The  church  of  St. 
Clenien(  at  Rome,  where  Ihe  relics  of  (he  saml  are 
repuied  to  rest,  is  evidently  the  third  building  i>n  the 
siie,  and  not  older  (han  1059 ;  the  underlying  second 
buikling  may  possibly  be  Ihe  basilica  of  which  Jerome 
speaks  ( A'lr.  ill.  15).  The  firsl.  which  in  turn  underlies 
this,  certainly  exhibits  traces  of  its  h.iving  ai  one  time 
been  dedicated  (o  (he  worship  of  Mithras,  but  not  of 
any  connection  with  Ihe  ftiariyr-bishop  Clement.      The 

sole  foundation  the  identification  of  Clement  of  Rome 
with  Flavius  Clemenl  ihe  consul,  who  was  executed  by 
command  of  Domilian.  (See  Ihe  proofs  of  Ihil  in 
Lighlfool<*. ) 

Clement,  as  bishop  of  Rome,  be  he  Ihe  first,  second, 
i>r  third  after  Peler,  can  no  longer  be  mainlined  in 
view  of  Ihe  discovery  Ihat  Ihe  Church  of  Rome  (see 
Rome.  Chl'rcii  ay)  had  no  monarchical  government 
at  all  before  Aniceiui  (156-166?).  The  disciple  of 
Peler  (and  Paul)  finds  no  support  either  in  our  present 
epistle  or  in  Phil.  4  3.     He  disappears  in  (he  diverging 

The  possibility,  still  firmly  maintained  by  such 
scholars  as  Hamack  and  Lighlfoot,  that  (he  wridng 
may  have  been  (he  work  of  a  certain  Clement  concerning 
whom  nothing  is  known  except  what  can  be  gathered 
from  '  his '  epistle,  has  no  real  value  :  and  10  connect  it 
wilh  the  further  supposition  that  Ihis  Clement  was  an 
influential  member  of  the  governing  body  of  the  Roman 
church^lhe  martyr-bishop  of  legend  —  is  nol  lo  be 
recommended.  The  epistle  furnishes  no  ground  for  il. 
but  rather  ihe  rererse.  The  oldest  tiadiiion  as  lo  its 
origin  knows  nothing  of  ally  such  view.  Ifenarus 
(iii.  33)  had  occasion  lo  refer  10  il,  had  he  known  il. 
when  in  Ihal  conlexl  he  menlions  Ihe  name  of  Clement ; 
yet  he  speaks,  with  some  emphasis,  jusi  as  Dionysius  of 
Corinth  does  in  Eus.  #£iv,  23it,  of  the  episile  as 
having  been  sent  by  ihe  Church  of  Rome  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  it.  and  il  alone,  responsible  for  the  conlenls. 
The  firsl  10  express  himself  distinctly  in  another  sense, 
and  to  name  Clemenl  of  Rome  as  the  writer,  is  Clement 
of  Alexandria  (Slrom.  i.  7)8). 

From  (he  work  ilself,  all  we  can  gather  is  that  ibe 
author  probably  belonged  (o  llie  Church  of  Rome.  He 
was  an  educated  man.  well  acquainted  with  Ihe  OT. 
and  the  Pauline  and  other  NT  epislles ;  a  friend  oif 
peace  and  order  :  n  warm  advocate  of  the  occasionally. 
perhaps  ofien,  disputed  rights  of  the  presbylers  and 
deacons  once  chosen,  who  had  adequately  discharged 
the  (tulles  of  Iheir  office. 

The  date,  wilh  regard  to  which  we  cannol  follow 
Harnack  in  deducing  anything  from  ihe  lists  of  bishops, 
_.  ri«t#  '"^'"^  Save  been  found  untrustworthy, 
u«M-  cannot  be  sought  as  was  done  by  the  older 
ixholan.  and  more  recently  by  Hefele,  Wicseler.  and 
Mallinckrodt,  in  (he  (ime  of  Nero  or  immedialely  there- 
afler.  but  considerably  later.  There  is  nothing  to 
compel  us.  wilh  most  scholars,  amongst  whom  are 
Lipsius,  Gebhardi- Harnack,  Lighlfoot,  to  assign  it  lo 
the  last  years  of  (he  first  century  ;  wiib  Krliger  lo  leave 
it  open  till  the  reign  of  Trajan ;  with  V'olkmar  (o  fix 
definitely  on  115  A.D. :  wi(h  Loman  on  Ihe  middle  of 
(he  second  cenlury.  Rather  lei  us  say  with  Sieck, 
somewhere  about  140  A.D. ;  especially  on  account  of 
the  author's  acquaintance  with  the  Pauline  epistles 
(including,  of  course,  Hebrews)  and  also  wilh  1  Peler. 
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Whnber  he  also  had  read  the  Sktphtrd,  or  wbetber,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  Hennas  (hat  had  read  ibe 
epistle  or  Clement,  is  not  quile  clear.  It  is  clear, 
nevertheless,  that  Polycarp,  Hegesippus.  Dionysius  of 
Corinlh.  and  IrenKus  were  acquainied  with  his  work. 

The  value  of  the  episile,  not  insignificant  from  an 
testheiic  or  religious  point  of  view,  lies  specially  in  what 
it  tells  us  regarding  the  dei'elopment  of  Chrislinnily  in 
the  writer's  lime,  and  regarding  ihe  relation  between 
clergy  and  laity. 

The  second  episile  was  almost  immedimely  on  its 
rediscovery  in  1633  received  wiih  a  certain  amount  of 
9T    Baoond  ''«P"™«''0"  =  "»"  ''  t«ne  10 "«  regarded 

J, .      tiy  some  as  amplv  a  homily  which  cannot 

Clcmmi,    1^,^  1^^^  ^,J.;  ^  aJmi^,.  ma  tiw- 

mately  (his  view  was  adopted  almost  unanimously.  The 
c[HStle  is.  nevertheless,  equally  with  the  first,  so  far  at 
form  is  coDceraed,  a  '  letter.'  although  it  be  as  regards 
conlenis  an  edifying  irealise  designed  I0  be  from  lime 
to  time  read  in  church  (19t  cp  15i/  ITj). 

Ill*  wnl«  raniiKls  hu  'reader!^  how  lliey  ought  10  hc^  high 
dieir  Chrisuan  prolevtioni  live  in  accordance  wiih  11,  make  no 


(6);  itrugL   . 
body,  do  Ihe  ' 

not  put  off  the 


whilhn> 


tnanlen— the  pteteni  world  and  ibc  world  10  < 
Fj  (T-H)i    Lookiag  back  upon  what  h4 


,  to  <iil.?tn«  .n  , 


wrillEn,  Ihe 

...  .  ■ ■        ,_..      u _..v fidelilvK 

U*(I5.M). 

The  unnamed  author  to  whose  voice  we  are  listening 
here  is  not  Clement  of  Kome,  as  Bryennius  alone  among 
modern  scholars  would  have  it,  nor  yet  another  Clement 
Id  whom  Hermas  refers  in  Vii.  24,  as  Hamack  for 
some  lime  (from  1875)  supposed,  nor  yet  is  he  to  be 
identified  with  Ihe  author  of  the  first  epislle  we  have 
Jusi  been  considering  (|  35).  It  is  probable  enough,  no 
doubt,  that  the  writer  was  acquainied  with  Ihe  last- 
named  writing,  and  was  in  harmony  with  it.  This  view 
is  confirmed  by  many  obvious  points  of  agreement :  iis 
being  niet  with  only  in  conjunction  with  the  first  epislle; 
the  Inter  yet  still  old  tradition  which  unfalteringly  assigns 
both  epistles  10  Clement ;  and  Ihe  older  tradition  in 
Dionysius  (see  §  31 )  where,  in  his  epislle  to  Ihe  Romans, 
he  refers  10  Ihe  present  epislle  (just  as  Irenieus  did  in 
the  case  of  the  first)  as  proceeding  from  the  Church  of 
Rome,  but  not.  like  the  first,  as  written — whatever  the 
words  may  mean — '  through  Clement'  ifit^  VMiiurrw  ; 
Eus.  #Aiv.  23iT,  cp9|. 

However  the  anonymous  writer  may  seem  lo  change 
his  character — now  as  adviser  (ISi).  now  as  presbyter 
(ITjs).  now  as  reader  (19.)-il  is  clear  that  he  is  a 
Christian  of  gentile  origin  (IA36).  an  educated  nun 
who  inieresis  himself  in  the  growth  o(  Ihe  religious  life 
of  Ihe  community,  and  who  when  necessary  siands  up 
for  the  defence  of  the  existing  ecclesiastical  order. 

In  dale  the  work  belongs  lo  the  transition  period — 
approximately,  after  140  but  before  170  A.D.—towards 
the  middle  ot  the  second  century.  Since  we  ought,  in 
all  probability,  10  attach  no  weight  to  Ihe  mention  of 
Soler  in  Elusebius  (/«:.  ctl.),  we  may  say,  certainly  before 

The  importance  of  this  letter,  apart  from  the  value 
which  it  possesses  for  those  who  are  in  search  of  earacsl 
exhoTLilion  and  edification  in  Ihe  Old-Christian  liiera- 
lure.  lies  mainly  in  the  contribution  it  makes  lo  our 
knowleilge  of  Christianity  as  it  was  about  the  middle  of 
the  second  cenlury,  Ihe  emphasis  here  again  laid  upon 
conduct  as  compared  with  doctrine  (though  neither  is  this 
deprscialed).  and  Ihe  demand  for  good  literalure  to  be 
used  along  with  the  OT  and  gospels  in  the  public 
meetings  of  Ihe  church. 

rB9D«J>, 
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A  large  number  ol 
n.  Epiitlm  of  ™^| 


pistles  of  Ignatius,  handed  dowr 
IS  forms,  atlraeiLd  much  aiienlior 
if  several  groups  from  1 


The    pioii 


oveisy, 


of  these  writings,  bui 
the   groups — llie  loi 
teccnsion  named  afti 
a    practically    l 
epistles  of  Igni 
and  preser%'ed  i 
speaking,   only 


Iso  as  10  Ihe  relative  antiquity  of 
-.r,  the  shorter,  and  the  Syriac 
Cureton — has  at  last  resulted  in 
conclusion  that  only  seven 
iientioned  by  Eusebius  (//fSjif 
Greek  MSS— or  rather,  properly 
'.  for  Ihe  first  gives  six  epiilles 
ire — in  an  Old  Latin  version,  and 
Old  Syriac.  Armenihn,  and  Coptic  versions, 
the  celegory  of  OW-Chrislian  literature, 
le  end  of  the  fourih  cenlury  Ihey  were 
T  and  augmented  by  'he  addition  of  five 


1  Latin. 


e(., 


lalh  cent.  I  three  more  were  added,  i 
over,   they  were  translated  in  an  abridged  form  ii 
Syriac.      The  lexl  of  three  of  these  Syriac  abridgmenia 
■ — those  to  the  Ef*rsians.  Smyrroeans,  and  Polycarp — 
still  treated  wiih  loo  great  respect  in  Lightfoott".  was 
published  by  Cureion  in  1845. 

The  original  group,  cited  as  evidence  in  Camon, 
S  65,  and  GospKl.s.  %ga,  has  the  aspect  of  being  acollec- 
lion  of  seven  epistles  written  by  Ignatius  when,  after 
having  been  thrown  into  prison  for  bis  Christian  pro- 
fession and  sentenced,  he  was  on  his  journey  from 
Anlioch  10  Rome,  where  he  expected  10  sutfer  martyrdom. 

Magnesia,  Tralles,  and  Rome — appear  10  have  been 
written  at  Smyrna  ;  the  remaining  three — to  Ihe  Phila- 
delphians.  loiheSmymieans.  and  to  Polycarp~-ai  Rome. 
■The  first  three  treat  the  subject  of  monarchical  church 
government  with  great  earnestness,  »ani  against  here- 
sies, and  urge  to  a  Christian  life.  The  fourth  treats  ot 
martyrdom,  of  which  Ignalius  must  noi  be  deprived. 
The  fifth  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  subjeci  of  church 
uniiy,  by  all  the  members  adhering  to  Ihe  bishop.  The 
sixth  deab  with  docelism,  and  also  with  Ihe  lecognilion 
due  to  Ihe  bishop.  The  seventh,  with  the  reciprocal 
duties  of  the  church  rulers  and  people,  and  of  all  lo  one 

The  fgrm  of  this  seeming  collection,  and  of  each  of 
the  epistles  separately,  however  liltle  prominence  be 
given  lo  the  {act  even  where  the  genuineness  is  definitely 
given  up,  is  artificial.  The  whole  makes  up  a  single 
complete   book,   designed  for  the   edification  of   the 


of  a 


iving 


illesas  has  been 

irst  to  Ihe  second  epistle  as  a  'second  iract' 
ipof  ^^Uiiw)  intended  for  Ihe  same  readers  (Eph. 
the  peculiar  form  of  the  addresses  and  super- 
ihe  nKaning  of  the  words  there  employed  : 
Theophorus'(4iiai  eco^ipoi  [Philadelphia]). 
'01  Asia  {t^  'Atrial),  'on  tl>e  Meeander'  (irp^ 
tiaiArSpf} ;  Ihe  forced  character  ot  the  assumed  rela- 
tions between  writer  and  readers  ;  [be  improbability  of 
the  details  of  the  journey  of  Ignatius ;  its  irreconcil- 
abiliiy  in  various  respects  with  the  certainly  older  tradi- 
tion— as  such  brilliantly  defended  by  Viilier  against 
Lightfoot  in   189a — according  to  which  Ignalius  died 


nanyr. 


l   107  0 


I  Rom. 


n  the 


I.  by  command  of  Ihe 
Emperor  Trajan,  who  was  there  at  ihal  time  ;  Ihe  fact 
thai  Ihe  writer  sometimes  distinguishes  himself  from 
Ignatius  ;  the  testimony  of  Jifi.  Pot.  g  and  13  regarding 
Ignatius  and  his  episOes  :  the  points  of  agreenienl  and 
difference  between  Ignatius  and  PauL 
34B8 
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After  the  example  of  Paul,  who  writes  editying  and 
doclrinal  epistles,  and  is  on  his  journey  Inwards  Rome, 
where  he  looks  forward  to  martyrdom  as  probable,  onr 
writer  makes  Ignatius  of  Aalioch,  well  known  as  a 
Christian  martyr,  bear  witness  lo  what  Hes  in  his  heart 
regarding  Ihe  glory  of  Cbristian  martyrdom  ;  the  need 
for  close  adherence  on  the  port  of  a]l  church  members 
to  the  bisbop  and  presbyters  of  the  church  ;  the  purity 
of  Chrislian  doctrine  and  the  uprightness  of  a  Chrisiiao 
life  to  be  secured  in  this  way.  '  Ignntius '  is  not,  how- 
ever, as  many  with  Baur  have  held,  the  mere  advocate 
of  the  bishop  or  the  mere  assailant  of  docetism. 

Who  ibis  writer  may  have  been  il  is  impossible  lo 
ascertain  or  even  to  guess.     Certainly  not  Ignaliui. 

SalnuJlBsnd'Blond^  0^)-by  t^ili*  (1^6*)  in  his  coniio- 
.y  •mil  Uiher  uid  V»>:  by  Lanogua 

iwcglcr,  HilgEnfcId,  Volknui, 
»,.,„.,  ^..„,  ,»,  ....,,»,,  „.mi, ICilJEn,  van  Loon,  Bgiinst 
Rochi,  Uhlhom,  Junius.  Z»hn,  Lightfool,  Vohn,  Riville, 
KAnuck.  Thiny  vcah  ago  it  »eined  as  if  the  lime  had  wholly 
puKd  by  m  whicb  '  Efiiuinv '  cpisilcs  of  lftn»tiui  would  be 

s«nl"lo  be  due,  on  ibe'^' h^l^d.^a^lhe^idyK^Df  ^hn 
ilgjialini  im.  AnliKhiei,  1673  ;  Put.  Afi.  i8j6)  mid  of  Lighi- 
fool  (Afi.  f^lJW^:  S.  /™uiia,  iB8o«l),  wbilsl  on  the  olber, 
no  Bcrcount   has  been  taken  of  HnylbiuD  uisfed   on   the  other 


r^aid  I^atius  a<  having  been  biahop  in  the  Iaic  yeai*  of 
Hadrian  (Harnick,  Dit  Zlil  da  trnalim  Vim  AMixk,  iSjB), 
01  lo  keep  his  dsit  open  ioi3jA.li.  (HamacldBaT, '4CZ.ni, 
P'  406,  3) ;  10  regard  hi»  advocacy  of  monarchical  ctuircb  govern- 
ment u  made  on  behalf  of  an  ideal  only  (Jean  Rtville,  £liidtr 
nr  Ut  trifina  di  tifiicufitl,  1841  ;  ci>  van  Mancn,  Th.T, 
i»Oi,  61S-6J3:  van  Loon,  1*.  1893,  aji-ittY,  10  idendfy  bim 

Proteus  in  the  dayi  when  he  v  - 

1887,  rn-ito,  also  Dit  Itm 

Loon,  Tk  T,  1SB6,  jo9-(Si;  ,---„.--„. 

Tlw  unknown  writer  was,  10  judge  by  his  work,  an 
earnest  man  with  much  leal  for  martyrdom  and  all  that 
made  for  what  he  thought  right  in  doctrine  and  life. 
Perhaps  he  was  a  laynian,  and  lived  in  Rome,  at  sotne 
dale  inlermediate  between  Eusebius,  Origen,  Oement 
of  Alexandria,  Irenxus.  and  'Polycarp,'  on  Ihe  one 
hand,  and  Peter  and  Paul,  the  'apostles.'  Ignatius 
(+11S-116),  and  a  group  of  Pauline  epistles,  including 
Eph.  1  Thejs.  i  Tim.  Titus,  on  ihe  other.  The  im- 
ponance  the  writer  attaches  to  acceptance  of  monarchical 
church  government  as  a  guarantee  of  purity  of  doctrine 
and  life,  and  his  animadversions  on  Marcionile  errors, 
also  point  to  a  dale  near  the  middle  of  the  second 
centivy,  though  at  the  same  time  it  does  not  seem 
advisable  10  fix  upon  circa  175  asvan'Loon  does. 

The  value  of  Ihe  Utile  work  lies  in  the  region  of 
history,  particularly  in  that  of  Ihe  external  and  internal 
ordering  of  the  life  of  the  church.  It  speaks  lo  the 
existence  of  a  strong  desire  for  vigour  and  unity  in  the 
government  of  Ihe  church  in  the  interests  of  sound 
doctrine  and  lite. 


Peremnm 
Iter,?-*.  7-, 


The 


"PK 


pan  in  Lubirooi  {Af.  f'alkm ;  S.  Jgnalha,  iBBgl*);  cp  also 
□ukeramTvan  Hanen.OC^Svisi;  Zahn. /til  c.  Aiti.  1B73 
•nd /•-«,  187*;  W.  D.  Killen, /■ir.l «■<>■/ C-infr*.  iBSil*i,and 
Til  Irmalian  Bfiula  tnHrtl,  Spurinut,  .866 ;  R.  E.  JenUinj, 
Irmlmn  Diffl^ollill  mmi  Hiiloru:  n^hU,  1890;  VOIler,  /«•. 
Br.  1891;  ran  Loon,  Tk.T.  1ES6.  18S8,  iS$) ;  Hamack,  ACL 


iL  1 381-406 

The  epistle  lo  Diogneius,  cited  in  GOSPELS,  g  95. 
belongs  to  Ihe  category  of  Apologies,  on  which  see 

middle    t}f    the    second    century,    are 
mentioned  by  Clement  of  Alexandria 
{Strom,  ii.  836  ii-20ii4  iii.7s9)>  and  were,  it  would  seem, 
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of  a  doctrinal  character.  So  also  an  Efiitle  ^Mareien, 
dating  from  his  pre-heretical  period,  lo  which  Tenollian 
refers  {adv.  Marc,  li  44.  dt  Cane,  a).  A  calholic 
epistle  (^iirraXJ]  la^oXir)))  by  the  Montanisi  Themiso 
■in  imitation  of  the  apostle '  [lufuiiiitrat  rj* 'AtAotoXop), 
J:  170,  wrillen,  according  10  ApoUonius  (ap.  Eus.  NB 
T-  18s),  for  the  enlightenment  of  those  who  were  opposed 
to  his  views,  is  known  lo  us  only  by  this  reference,  and 
is  noleworthy  as  the  latest  example  of  its  kind  from  the 
time  when  '  epistles '  were  still  written  without  hesitation 
inimitation  of  themanner  of 'the  Apostle' — i.e..  'Paul' 
Catholic  epistles  10  the  Churches  (iratfoXual  rpAt  rdr 
^KxXtfffJaf  inirroKiiij  is  the  name  given  by  Eusetrius 
.1  ni««^«.  (^^  *'3) '"  '^'™  epislles.  written  by 
«f  S^?^  Dionysiui.  bisbop  of  Ccrinlh,  about  (,'■ 
ofCoiintll.  is  conjectured)±i70A.r...  by  request, 
lo   the  Lacedemonians,  Athenians.  Nicomedians,    the 

Iris,  and  elsewhere  in  Pontus,  the  Cnossians  and  the 
Ronians- 

The  book  is  currently  held  to  have  been  a  collection  of 
actual  letters.  To  judge,  however,  by  Ibe  character  of 
the  fragments  preservetl  in  Eusebius,  we  ought  rather  to 
regard  it  as  a  colleciion  similar  in  kind  lo  the  Ignatian 
(see  g  28),  containing  a  series  of  precepis,  suggeslions. 
insiruclions  regarding  Ihe  true  faith  and  right  manner 
of  life,  Ihe  constitniion  and  government  of  the  churches. 
Thai  Dinnysius  himself,  and  not  that— afler  the  practice 
of  those  times— a  later  author,  should  have  wrillen  Ihem 
and  publbhed  them  collectively  under  Dionysius's  name 
becomes  increasingly  improbable  as  soon  as  we  en- 
deavour to  do  full  juslice  lo  the  complaint  in  the  mouth 
of  Dionysius  about  the  falsification  of  his  epistles ;  to 
the  reasons  given  why  he,  Dionysius,  wrote  to  one 
group  of  readers  upon  one  subject  and  to  another  Upon 
another,  and  so  forth.  Perhaps  subslantially  Ihe  same 
has  10  be  said  of  an  epistle  which  Dionysius,  according 
lo  Eusebius  (/.c.  %  13),  addressed  10  sister  Chrysoptora. 

i.  An  Efiltk  ^  Irtnaus  lo  Florinus,  presbyter  at 
Rome  and  a  pupil  of  Valenlinus,  known  from  Eusebius 
(^£  v-20i)and  still  regarded  as  genuine 
by  Hamack  (-4CZ,  1393-4)  and  KrUger 
(,ACL  93),  is  a  later  irealise,  in  epistolary  form,  on  the 
unity  of  God,  in  connection  with  the  question  whether 
God  IS  the  author  of  evil  {^tfi  rip  liorafix^'-t  fl  "pi  TttC 
/lil  tJriu  rir  Siif  VMifH)' caintl*).  The  manifest  exagger- 
ation 10  which  Matthes  years  ago  called  attention  {De 
midirden  van  hel  Jok.  Ev.  1867,  117,  lGa-3).  coupled 


.1  Irei 


signs  of  acqua 

constantly  have  had  occasion  t< 

Har.  had  he  known  him.  and  Ihe  manner  in  which  Ihe 

writer  poses  as  Irenxus  in  defence  of  orthodox  doctrine. 

all  enable  us  10  perceive  clearly  that  a  writer  otherwise 

unknown  is  speaking  10  us  here  and  why  be  is  doing  so. 

ii.  In  like  manner  Ihe  Epistli  to  Blastus,  connected 
with  that  of  Irenieus  lo  Florinus,  and  named  only  in 
Eusebius(^£  V.  2DT,cp5i;),  isalso,  probably,  not  Ihe 
work  of  IrenKua.  but  a  later  treatise  '  on  schism '  {rifil 
Bxl'ltaro,). 

iii.  A  third  epistle,  which  according  10  Eusebiul 
(//B  v.2iii)  was  sent  by  Irenxus  in  name  of  the 
brethren  in  Gaul  to  Victor  of  Rome,  and  which  I* 
partially  preserved  by  Eusebius  (loc.  cil.  13-17),  should 
confidently  be  regarded  as  a  later  treatise  about  the 
(XA^ot    n/il    ToC    wirxa),    an    eameil 


™pt  a 


Ihe  paschal  controversy,  in  which  in  all  probability  the 
name  of  Irenxus  at  first  did  not  figure  al  all. 

An  Epistlt  if  Plolcmy  lo  Flera.  preserved  in  E[ri- 
phanius  (//iw.333-;).  and  primed  by  Stieren  (/rm. 
M  Ptalamv  li"'-'^*).  and,  in  an  improved  leil,  by 
88.  ewUMJ.  Hjlgenfeld  (^H'7-24[i8ai],T,-:.3o). lakes 
Ihe  form  of  a  friendly  answer  lo  Ihe  question  :  How 
ought  we  to  think  regarding  the  Law  of  Moses? 
Irenanis,  in  wriling  about  Ihe  gnostic  Ptolemy,  head  oT 
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the  school  of  Valentinus  in  Italy,  neilher  uses  this 
epiitle  nor  shows  any  knowledge  of  it — a  reBson  for 
regarding  il  as  probably  a  trealise  belonging  to  a  some- 
what later  dale  than  that  usually  assumed  {the  middle 
of  the  snd  cent, ).  The  same  inference  is  suggested  by 
the  peculiar  use  here  made  of  the  gospels  of  Ml.  and 
Jn,,  and  of  (he  Pauline  episiles  Rom.,  iCor.,  Eph. 
(Cp  A.  Slieren,  De  Irmici  adv.  Hifr.  oprris  fonlibus, 
eic.  1836.  pp.  19-31;  De  Ploltmai gnostici  ad  Fleram 
Ephlela.  1843-) 

As  Apocryphal  epistles  the  following  may  here  be 
mentioned  by  way  of  Appendix  1 — An   interchange  of 
Bl.ApocrTphul^"".'^'***"  '*'«»™'   and  Jesus 
mh^:         ''^    APOCRYPHA.    I  39,    and   von 
Bpuuw.  DobschUli,ZIF7'i900,pp.4aa-486)r 

between  Seneca  and  Paul ;  between  the  Corinthians  and 
Paul  (  =  3  Cor.  I ;  from  Paul  to  (he  LacednmoDiana 
(see  Paul,  %  50). 

iV.  APCKALYPSES  (S  35) 

In  Old-Chrislian  literalurea  fourth  class  is  constituted 

by  (he  wri(ings  usually  known  as  Apocalypses.  'Atmq- 

...  E.vrt.u«,..  iiy™  sJtro'"'™;"™'  "S. 

following  are  known ; — s.Rrvtlaii<m  afjohn  (see  Apoca- 
lypse, and  John,  Son  of  Zehh^deb,  $§  i-i5) ;  pan  of 
a  Revelalim  of  Piter  (see  Apocrypha,  %  30  ;  CANON. 
%  73  ;  SiMON  Peter);  the  Shtpherd  of  Htrmai  (see 
Canon,  Jg  65,  73  ;  Shephero).  Of  the  Knelatioa  of 
Paul  {see  Paul.  §  50)  and  of  (he  Rcvitalioniif  Abraham, 
both  mentioned  by  Epiphanius  (//irr.aSi),  and  both  con- 
sidered to  date  from  the  second  century,  we  know  little 
more  than  the  names.  Under  this  section  we  may 
include  those  figments  of  older  Christian  Revelations 
which  may  be  held  to  survive  in  ML  24  Mk.  13  Lk.  21  i-j6 
aThess.  2i-ia  Barnabas  4i-6,  and  the  Christian  portions 
of  certain  originally  Jewish  writiags — 4  Ezra,  the 
Testaments  of  the  XII,  Patriarchs,  the  Sibylline  Oracles, 
etc. ,  and  the  later  or  apocryphal  Revelations  edited  by 
Tischendorf.  1866,  and  others, 

V.   APOLOGIES  (§§  36-44) 

The   Apologies   form   a    fifth  group.       One   of  the 

„    ._  ,  _,        oldest,  known  only  in  a  small  frapment 

•"i;S5£*r  ■  I E...  M  «  ,1,  .l.iL ,.  b.  b,  Q..L,u. 

^^^UdMr    ^"''  "'1'''™*^  '^  •''=  Emperor  Hadrian 

So  also  a  writing  of  Aristides   partially  (chs.  1,  2} 


>n(,I 


d  by  Kendel  Harris  in  1889.  as 
also  m  Cireek  in  the  romance  Barlaam  and  Josafhal 
discovered  by  Armitage  Robinson  in  1890  (id.  frinitfi 
in  TS\t,  1S91),  It  has  (he  form  of  a  speech 
delivered  before  an  unnamed  'king'  (BaaiKtin)  and 
may  be  conject(ued  (o  have  been  published  under  the 

to  Hadrian '  (Toi;  'ApurrdBotPi  iiroXiryJo  litip  T%  nil' 
XfXffruiur  0tMrcj3ciat  rpbt  'Ajpiorii)  most  likely  with 
the  superscription  'To  (he  Emperor  C.-esar  Hadrian. 
Aristides  the  Philosopher,  of  Athens'  (A^ocpdra^, 
Kalirapt.  'AJ/uot^  'AjHimiSqt  ^tX^o^  ' kSipmlot). 

The  ipeaker  btjiins  with  a  ihon  profcMion  oth'is  faith  in  Cad 
(ch.  1).  He  premiwi  ihu  there  are  wuoUippcrs  of  HKalled 
gud',  M  well  ai  Jews  and  Christians  ;  ihey  ^11  into  varinis 
-1 fM-.ij "--eelij,  and  Egypiians  :  and  all  are  io 


.     Their 


title  u 


worshipped  (j-ij).    They  belaiig    .  

viijhk  world,  nad  are  cnuuru  of  God,  perishable  ilekitia 
(we  Elehknts).  or  images  ef  ttae»(3.;;).  AmoncH  the  t  Irttlii, 
(bey  are  ofnn  reprCM-^tred  as  human  beiniTi  displaying  all  kinda 
ef  ob^edionablc  aiiribuied,  vlcei  and  crimn  (G-ii),  Ainanf>t 
(be  Keypiians  mDreover,  u  InaiioiiHl  animols.  plant*,  and  hcibs 
(19,  ij).  The  Jews  know  indeed  Ibe  Alnigfaiy,  the  Invioihie 
who  sees  ail  tbinfES  and  has  created  all  (hinjts, — but  allhoueh  they 
are  nearer  (Ibe  Iruib  (hey  do  not  serve  him  with  undemanding,  as 
is  shown  by  thdr  denial  of  Oiritt  (he  ton  of  God  wbu  has  i:ome 


worthy  conduct  (1  j).    The  discoqne  concludes  with  (wo  le 

So  far  as  the  form  is  coDcemed,  il  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  Aristides  ever  delivered  such  a  dis. 
course,  either  at  Athens  or  elsewhere.  There  is, 
however,  no  sufficient  reason  for  doubting  also,  with 
Hanack  [TLZiS^t,  cos.  la,  13),  the  rest  of  the 
statement  in  Eusebius,  or  for  inferring  from  the  super- 
scription in  the  Syriac  version  tha(  Aristides  delivered 
his  discourse  to  Antoninus  Pius  (i38-[6i).  We  may 
adhere  to  the  dale  under  Hadrian  (117-138).  but  not 
earlier  than  135-6.  With  this  assumed  date  agrees 
what  can  be  inferred  from  the  contents  (if  the  simpitcity 
of  the  discourse  is  noted),  what  the  writer  adopts  from 
(he  gospel  narratives,  and  his  aditude  towards  the  books 
he  appears  (o  have  made  use  of  (see  Canon,  j  65 ; 
van  Manen,  Tk.  T  1893,  1-56). 

A  DispuU  of  JasoH  and  Pafiicus  eonctmiag  drill. 
a((ribu(ol  (o  .\ris(a  of  Pella,  depreciatingly  spoken  of 
37,  Arirtoof  ^^  ^^"'-  f"""  defended  by  Origen.  is 
P^r  '^''"■ntousmafragmentarywayrromthe 
writings  of  Origen  and  others,  and  per- 
haps underlies  (he  Alliriatia  Simoniijudai  tl  Thtopkili 
Ckristtani  which  comes  (o  us  from  the  fifth  century 
(Hamack,/*CZ,l9i-«:  /'.ff^Pl2  ,7-48)  and  the  .Dikob™ 
bitvxiH  Alkaaasivs  [bishop  of  Alexandria}  and  Iht  Jim 
Zacchaus  (Conybeare,  Expos.  1897,  April,  300-333; 
June,  443-463}.  It  appears  to  have  turned  upon  (he 
question  whether  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  foretold  by  (he 
pro(d]ets,  and  to  date  from  135-170,  let  us  say  about 


SB.  Juitin 


.    (±163.7).* 


'33.  ' 
cited  a; 


Martyr,    bom 


e  NT  in  Canon,  {i  67  ai 


1  GoiPRLS, 


Fint  ApolosT.  , 

which  are  imperfectly  preserved  in  a  single  MS.  The 
first  vindiea(es  "our  faith'  before  Antoninus  and  (he 
Roman  sena[e.  according  to  Eus.  //^  iv.  S3  II  3  I81. 
It  is  divisible  in(0  (hree  par(s  :  chs.  2-12  13-60  (51-67, 
preceded  and  followed  1^  an  iniroduction  (1)  and  a 
conclusion  (98 1 -9)  10  which  was  added  at  a  later  dale  a 
transcript  of  liadrian's  letter  to  Minucius  Fondanus 
(6S3-n)  and,  later  still,  letters  of  Antoninus  Pius  and 
Marcus  Aurelius. 
The  orator-author  nvaintains(i)  that  Christians  ought 

they  are  neither  without  God  (S*™)  nor  guilty  of  all 
sorts  of  evil  deeds.  He  slates  what  their  l«li<i  really 
is,  declares  that  Jesus  Christ  hds  foretold  all  things,  and 
announces  his  purpose  of  proving,  for  the  instruction  of 
those  who  do  not  know  it,  (he  (rath  of  his  Christian 
confcssicm  (2-13).  (9)  He  (hen  proceeds  in  the  second 
place  10  show  that  the  Christian  religion  is  rational  and 
leads  (o  a  life  that  is  lovely  as  the  precepts  of  Christ  ate 
beautiful  (13-22).  In  ch.  23  he  lays  down  three  pro- 
positions which  he  goes  on  to  iliscuss  in  their  order  : 
what  he  and  his  brethren  have  taught  concerning  Christ 
and  the  prophets  who  went  befcie  is  true  (al-29); 
all  this  was  taught  by  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
made  man  in  accordance  with  the  Divine  purpose 
(30-5S) ;  before  the  incarnation  men  had  wandered  in 
error  under  the  influence  of  evil  spirits  (54-60).  (3)  In 
(be  (bird  portion  be  treats  of  baptism,  the  eucharisi,  the 
observance  of  Sunday  (01-67). 

The  assumed  character  of  a  spoken  discourse  is 
merely  literary  form.  The  book  is  intended  to  advocate 
the  Christian  cause  with  all  who  cared  to  listen  to  i(, 
espcciaUy  wiih  rulers  (o(  ipxorrtt)  .all  of  whom,  not 
merely  one  or  two  emperors,  are  addressed  as  '  pious 
and  philosophers'  (titrt^tU  ntX  ^Xiffo^Oi). 


Probably  it  wi 


le  deter 


with  o 


lit  the  middle  of  the  second 


id  apology  the  speaker, 
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a  bloody  persecution  of  three  Christians  under  UrLueus, ' 
IB  Baomul  "<''^''***'^  himself  to  the  ■  Komans '  whose 
Anilm  "  go^mors  ■  {ityo6,uroii  permit  ot  perpe- 
ApoiOSy-  „^,g  sue],  cnieltiea.  He  relates  what  has 
bappcBcd  (chs.  1  2).  speaks  contemptuously  of  what  a 
certain  opponent  called  Crescens  might  be  able  to  do 
(3) ;  disposes  of  Ihe  advice  given  to  Christians  to  commit 
snktde  (4) ;  explains  why  it  is  that  in  spite  of  all 
calamities  they  mninlain  their  failh  in  God  (6);  that 
God  is  unnameable  ;  who  Jesus  Christ  is  {S) ;  why 
Christians  cannot  accept  the  Stoical  doctrine  as  to  the 
conflagration  of  the  world  and  as  to  fate  (7  8] ;  why 
Ibey  believe  in  the  penal  justice  of  God  (9j;  that  philo- 
sopheis  like  Socrates  in  the  (Aden  time  were  also  perse- 
cuted (10);  how  it  is  possible  lo  learn  from  Hercules  al 
tbecrossway  (n)<  of  the  fearlessness  of  Christian  manyra 
(12);  and  that  it  must  be  held  a  fitting  thing  thai 
answer  should  be  made  to  Ihe  complaints  of  the 
Christians  (13-16). 

This  discourse  is  no  mere  postscript  of  Ihe  first,  as 
has  often  lieea  supposed,  nor  a  preliminary  ailment 
Rather  is  il  an  independent  sequel,  with  constant 
reference  to  what  has  been  said  in  the  first  -.  perhaps  a 

separately  published  when  Urbicus  was  cily  prefect — 
that  is  to  say  between  144  and  160  {circa  153). 

Both  discourses,  cited  as  witnesses  in  Canon,  g  67  and 
GosPEi^,  §  75,  are  o(  great  value  for  our  knowledge  of 
Ihe  manner  in  which  in  those  days  Christianity  was  re- 
garded by  nialure  and  thoughtful  professors.  The  firai 
has  an  additional  value  on  account  of  what  ii  tells  us  as 
to  Ihe  moral  hfe  of  Ihe  Christians  of  thai  period  as  well 
as  their  ecclesiastical  customs  and  practices. 

A  third  apology  of  Justin,  in  lai^e  measure  preserved 
in  Ihe  same  MS,  is  known  as  his  Dialofut  with  Trypko 

j„  _,  ,  Ihe  Jew.     To  Trypho  he  tells  the  story 

^i^^^  of  his  own  baptism  (2-8).  and  then  he 
with  Tiypha  g^  ^„  ,„  ^„/^^  i„  \^^^  4^,  p,^^  jl,^^ 

the  Mosaic  law  has  had  its  day  and  must  now  give 
place  lo  the  new  law.  the  law  of  Christ  (9-48).  and  in 
the  second  place  that  Christ  is  rightly  worshipped  by 
believers  along  with  God,  because  ihe  propheis  had 
foretold  his  coming  and  he  is  truly  tbe  Son  of  God 
as  is  witnessed  by  his  birth,  by  his  death  on  the  cross, 
his  resurrection,  and  ascension  (49^). 

This  dialogue,  cited  in  Canon,  %  67,  was.  according 
toch.  ISO,  written  after  Justin's  First  Apology,  probably 
still  within  the  reign  of  Anloninus  Pius  (138-161), 
approximately  about  IJ5-160. 

What  is  known  as  Ihe  Epislle  to  Diognelus  reached 
modern  timet  in  a  single  MS  which  was  burned  al 
Strassburg  in  1870  :  il  is  3  particularly 


41.  Eplatlo 
to  IHagnetiu. 


fine  plea  for  Christianity  fcp  g  30)  ii 


vhich  a 


while  was  wrongly  identified  with  Justin 
enlighten  Ihe  equally  onknown  Dii^neluf 
of  Christians,  tbe  God  in  whom  they  t: 
tempt  of  the  world  and  of  death,  their 
the  gods  of  Greece  and  of  the  Jewish  worship  ( Jno-iJoi- 
fuwfa),  their  mutual  love,  and  Ihe  reason  why  this  new 
■kind  or  praciiee'  (7**01  fl  iimififviia)  of  piety  has 
only  now  entered  inio  the  world  (ch.  1).  He  insists  on 
Ihe  worthlessness  of  Ihe  gods  made  bj  human  hands  ot 
perishable  matter  (2);  m.iinlaiiis  that  the  Jews  are  in 
error  when  they  think  lo  serve  the  Creator  as  if  he  had 
need  of  offerings  and  desired  the  fulfitmeni  of  a  mulli- 
plieity  of  commands  (3-4).  He  then  goes  on  to  sketch 
Ihe  Christian  manner  of  life  so  as  to  show  the  excellence 
of  the  Christian  profession  (5-6).  Their  knowledge  of 
God  is  through  Ihe  manifestation  of  the  Word  (7). 
How  greatly  superior  is  the  Christian  revelation  to  all 
Ihal  ever  philosophers  formerly  lau^I  (8).  Before  It 
must  come  the  fulnessoftraosgression(9).  ChriiliaD  failh 
brings  a  rich  blessing  (10).  Finally  there  followi.  from 
mother— somewhat  younger — hand,  a  glorilicaifon  of  the 
Word  and  of  Ihe  praiehing  of  the  Word  lo  men  (11-12). 
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Tlie  whole  was,  as  jriainly  appears  from  the  last  lines 
of  ch.  1,  originally  designed.  no>  to  be  sent  as  a  letter, 
but  10  be  read  and  re-read  in  Ihe  religious  assemblies  of 
the  church.  When  we  compare  this  anonymous  writer 
with  Arisiides  and  perceive  how  he  seems  lo  be  ac- 
quainted with  NT  writings  wiihoul  ever  quoting  tbero 
verbatim  or  as  possessing  authority,  we  have  reason  to 
assign  his  dale  to  the  second  half  of  the  second  cenlury. 
Tatlan,  already  referred  to  in  |  7,  was  the  aulbor  of 
a  still  extant  Oration  lo  the  Greeks  (critically  edited  by 
41  Titian.  Schwartz  in  .888)  which  may  be  dated 
towards  the  middle  of  Ihe  second  century, 
not  later  than  about  173  A.D,  He  there  expounds  what 
he,  the  quondam  philosopher,  deems  mosi  proper  10  be 
said  on  behalf  of  Christianity  while  criticising  and  con- 
futing the  religion,  ethics,  philosophy,  and  art  of  tbe 
Greeks. 


4S.  AtlMna-  I 


Oration  of  AlhenagoroJ  (also  e 

)i)  Is  represented  as  having  b^en   held 

before  the  emperors  Marcus  Aurelius  and 

.udus  Commodus— ihal  is  to  say,  some- 

"""^        where  between  the  years  176  and  180. 

In  il  tbe  Athenian  philosopher  (of  whom  nothing  further 

is  known)  directs  aileniion  lo  the  difference  of  treatment 

meted  out   to  Christlatts  and   pagans  (1-3);   he   then 

proceeds   to  vindicate  Chrislians  from  the  accusalloD 

of  being  atheists  [tSeoi)  (4-30)  and  of  being  morally 

inferior  lo  pagans  (31-30),  and  concludes  with  a  fresh 

appeal  to  tlie  supreme  rulers  (37). 

44.  KUtUdaa        Apologies   by  Milliades  and   Apol- 

^^         '  lonius  are  known  to  us  only  by  name  ; 

that    of    Mellto  (eirca  170)    from   a 

quotation  by  Eusdiius  [HE  iv.26j-ii). 

VI.  TEXT  BOOKS 

Such  Old-Christian  writings  as  do  not  come  under 

the    categories    already    dealt     wHth- — Gospels,    Acts, 


shall  mention  is  the  Anlitkeses  or  Se/iaratio  ligis  tt 
evangtlii.  Of  this  we  know  little  more  than  the  name, 
and  that  it  was  the  chief  work  of  Marcion ;  il  is  men- 
tioned by  TertuUian  {adv.  .1/are.  lij;  see  Canon, 
S65). 

Four-and-twenty  iooki  of  Basllides.  or  il  may  be,  of 
one  of  his  followers  'upon  the  Gospel' ((ft  ri  niay/Aiw; 
so  Eus.  NBiv.Ti)  or  'exegetics'  {i^yrfirufi ;  so 
Clem. Alex.  Strom,  iv.1283). 

Leileri.  Homilies  and  Psalms,  bf  Valentlnlis  or  hll 
adherents,  are  referred  to  by  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Hippolytus,  Tenullian. 

A  '  treatise  against  all  the  heresies  that  have  existed ' 
[titrayiui  tori,  raadr  rir  yryirjutiruii'  nipiaiwr),  by 
Justin,  is  named  by  himself  in  A/vt.  1 36. 

Other  works  also  arc,  rightly  or  wTongly,  attributed 

Philosophical,  doctrinal,  polemicil,  ecclesiastical 
writings  by  Isidorus.  Apelles,  Agrippn  Castor,  Tnlian, 
Milliades,  Apollinaris,  Mellto.  Theophilus,  Khodon, 
and   others  in  confutation  ot   'hereiics'  or  In  recom- 


Greaier  or  smaller  Ireatises  wholly  or  partially  In- 
corporaled  or  worked  into  later  Canonts,  constitutiones, 
confessional  writings,  episcopal  lisis,  eic. 

The  chief  work  of  this  description,  known  to  us  since 
1883,  k  the  Didachi  (see  APOCRYPHA,  %  3.  ;  Canon, 
g6s;  Warfield,  Biil.  Sacr.  1886,  pp.  looX.:  Hen- 
necke,  ZSTW,  1901,  pp.  58.72). 

Five  books  of  'Memoirs'  or  'Commentaries 
fTrOfu'ii^ioTa)  by  Hegesippus.  begun  under  Anicelus 
(■S4/S''^5/7)>  completed  under  Eleutherus  (173/5- 
188/9),  of  which  fragments  are  preserved  in  Eus.  HE, 
are  more  of  a  polemical,  anti-gnostic,  than  of  an 
historical,  character. 
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{tjK  UUSPKLS,  SS  65,  94). 

'Memoirs'  or  '  Commenlaries'  ('TruinifUTa) — by 
Herncleon,  according  !□  Origea — coll«ted  by  Brooke 
(  7*5  1 4.  1891 )  belong  10  a  comtnenuiy  on  ihe  Fourth 
Gospel  (see  Canon,  g  69). 

On  Iht  Raumclioit  ^  tit  Dta4  {Ttpl  dcatrriiafwt 
nKpiw,  edited  by  Schwam,  TU4i)  was  *riu«i  by 
Athenagoras  in  answer  to  objeclions  lo  the  doclrine  of 
Ihe  resurreciion  and  in  enpojiiion  of  the  argumenls  in 
its  favour  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  writings  ol  philo- 
sophers, or  from  ihe  constilulion  and  destiny  of 

ftudict,  whctlwr  oidvr  i 
F.tl 

W.  UtantnnL  Am 


..     Il   ind 
X  NT,  Ihe  Apcslolic 


.  10  thc'Innoduciionj'ioihe  NT 

^Paul.Isi);  HunncV,  ,4C£1i«93,  2i,  iSq?:  Kriiiet, 
ACi,  iSbj,  iiid  '  Nachirige,'  1B97.  w.  C.  •.  H. 

0LEA8TEE  i]^  yv).  Is.ll.s  RV=«-,  EV  Oil 
Tkee  ii-v.).    Cp  Olive.  9  3. 

OLITE  (nn;  e^>6.ii.  Gen.  811  Ei.27jo  30.*  etc.) 
is  often  mentioned  in  OT  an  well  as  several  limes  in  NT. 
,    _, , The  Hebrew  name  (.ifj"M).  is 'ound  in 

In  Arab,  lajit  usually  stands  for  the  oil,  and  a  longer 
form  taytin  for  the  tree. 

Cuidi'.  ii.fet.nce  (DiUa  S«l,.  37)  ihu  both  the  nm.  md  the 

Arabia— auppqcted  by  Sirabo^T  Hatemenl  (jSj)  about  Ihe 
Nabamn  couniry  linpnc  i  roUl,  iAI)p  •Aiuv,  and  ibe 
ba  thil  ■arioui  words  for  iamti  wen  boirowed  by  Arab,  frnm 
Aiam.— i>  luxepied  by  Ftinkel  (147),  but  denied  by  Hommcl 
{4t(fi.  u.  AUutmll.  gg). 

The  origin  of  tdyilk  was  formerly  sought  wilhin  the 
Semitic  langtu^es  in  ^Jrm,  '  10  be  bright '  (cp  i-i,  Ges. 
Tki. ) :  bul  Lagarde  in  a  brilliant  article  (.WW*.  Zinff. ) 
mainiains  a  derivalion  from  Armenian  liflh,  which  may 
also  be  the  source  of  Egyptian  djaeil  or  djdil.  a  word 
which,  in  a  slightly  different  form,  is  found  in  an  early 
Pyramid  leit  (Hommel,  I.C.).  If  this  etymology  be 
accepted,  it  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  history 
both  of  language  and  of  civilisation.  Ilie  word  would  be 
an  example  of  a  very  early  loanword  incorporated  from 
wilhout  into  the  common  Semitic  slock,  whilst  Ihe 
knowledge  of  olive  cultivation  might  be  inferred  to 
have  reached  E^gypt  on  the  one  hand  and  Palestine  on 
the  olher  from  some  early  seal  in  Asia  Minor— prob- 
ably Cilicia,  Lagarde  thinks,  in  view  of  the  fact  thai  on 
Ibe  S,  coast  of  Asia  Minor  the  wild  olive  '  forms  veri- 
table forests'  (De  Candolle.  Origiitt.  335).  The 
Arabic  word  passed  along  Ihe  N.  coast  of  Africa  into 
Spain,  and  was  also  borrowed  by  Persian  and  Turkish. 
The  Greek  and  Latin  words  are  of  quite  independent 


Although  in  Gen.Sii  a  branch  of  tci'/i/ olive  seems  to 
be  inlended,  everywhere  else  iiiyilk  denotes  the  culti- 
a  H,.__„„  vated  variety.  In  Neh.  81s  this  is 
"■  "'•»«"™-  dislinguished  from  the  oleaster  (Ele- 
agHus  anguslifilia),  H  that  is  the  correct  identification  of 
V;  I/nuH  jsee  OIL  Tree).  The  two  terms  are  brought 
together  in  a  distich  of  Ben  Sira  (Ecclus.  50 10,  Heb. 
teJit)- 

i»  as  characierisiic  of  Palestine  (Dl.  8s)  as  the  date- 
palm  is  of  Egypt,  and  shares  the  notice  of  Hebrew 
writers  with  corn  and  the  vine.  Once  we  find  Ihe 
phrase  n-i  Dis,  'olive  orchard'  (Judg.lSs).  The 
ipecial  epilhet  of  Ihe  olive  is  [mh' — i.t.,  'lujmriant' — 
not  '  green.'  for  the  leaves  of  the  olive  are  not  strikingly 
green.     The  uses  of  its  oil.  for  lighting,  as  an  ingredient 
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need  illustration,  nor  need  we  refer  here  to  Gbthsehane 
[f.ii.].  Olive  trees  stand  as  an  image  of  fresh  beau^ 
combined  with  fruilfulness  (Ps.52a[ia]  128;  Jer.llia 
H0S.II6);  the  process  of  'beating'  or  'shaking'  the 
trees  to  bring  down  the  ripe  fruit  is  referred  tod  in  DL 
24k  (for  the  law  about  gleaning  cpEi.2Sii)  Is.  17S 
:  and  the  treading  or  pressing  out  of  Ibe  oU  in 


Mic. 


T  (i^fH^taux):   the   « 


vn  to  the  peoce—  of  gral^ 
m  fl^rplied  in  order  topaw 
ve  upon  Ibe  Hem  oribe 
K  (be  illustmion  of  hii 
— tbe  grafting  of  wild  ^ivc 


The  area  over  which  Olia  ruropea.  L. ,  is  found  grmr- 
ing  spontaneously  is  so  large  that  il  is  almost  impossible 
a  n»u  »#  *°  say  where  or  how  early  it  may  have 
a  Horn,  of  .  .        ^^,.3,^        As  De  Candolle 

i3jf)  shows,  however,  its  range 
early  limes  have  been  so  e>;'  "  '^""" 

;erlainly  knew  it  very  early  a: 


oUva. 

Egyptiai 


very  early  as  a  cultivated 
d  Altica  10  have  been  its 
earliest  home  (Herod.  68>).  and  il  was  cuUivaled  among 
them  from  a  great  antiquity.  The  Syrian  cultivation 
may  reach  back  at  least  as  far  as  either  of  these  (cp 
Lagarde,  Ix. ),  and  Sehweinfurlh  and  other  botanists 
incline  to  the  view  that  Ihe  olive  was  of  African  origin, 
and  thence  spread  along  the  Mediterranean  region. 


[Two  punget  in  Ihe  Psilm.  «.n.  to 

require  notice 

he«:{«) 

..p»..2.  ,5.?^:'£',r4i'!2 

'j^r^* 

e.  oliw 
nnTHOl, 

1283.         for  diet*  is  no  truuwoi 

by  e»Hden« 

iha<  trea 

-^         w([<  planted  iheie.    M 

he  leit  it 

in  diwrder,  •*  the  venied  line  calkd  Piuelf  luggei 

t>.    If  we 

And  I.  the  poor  and  ne«ly  one, 

p-atn  -VI 

•)«». 

In  Ihe  count  of  (he  bouie  of  my  God. 

■iS.  n-3 

(Che  /"i.mx 

In  )EU«ge  t,  ibere  nav  be  an  ■llmion 
olive  Iiee  propagales  Itself.    When  the  1 
tpring  fiom  the  rooH.  and  agtoup  of  0 

a  Ihe  way  in 

link  decays, 

reshsKms 
pWeofa 

•fngle  iree.     A.  Ibe  paren  «e>n  dec,-.,  Ihe  suckert 
iillind  iimng,  in  iheir  placir,  so  ibmi  11  may  perhaps 

K"l^ 

OUVEB,  THE  MOUHT  OF  (D'O'^n  Vl,  Zech.  U4 


aS.is  j^v :  cp  Jos.  All. 

Vtij), 

w*  nnpD-t  -a,  "tm  uncn 

«.ri(on 

iK.S8i3  xe  below,  ud 

STBUcriOH  [Mount  ofD,  > 

■i»<eii- 

•udeof 

lights  bumine  in  the  vbtIm 

reference  to  the  triple  lig 
«.n.(rtoflheMlofthe^ 

^'W 

Ihr^enl^hTw  ™'ie  lisTng 

wtrech 

■ccotdii^  10  the  rabbis :  cp 
mote  correctly,  according  t 

".•SLS'iSfsa.'i. 

S::; 

e  below),  and  at  the  pra 

en  t  day 

JtM  n-7.dl<ln.  or  toon  a 

MlBonly,  Jtbtl-el-TBr  (» 

Jtbtl  rarn-Ziiiy 

The  name  applies  primarily  in  a  general  way  to  the 
whole  ridge  (on  the  limitation  to  a  part  of  this  chain, 

1.  DeuiptioiL  e:':;?:!;?'!; ';"'"■'/?  is  ?,^-. 

'  but  stretching  N.   and   5.    for  about 

3}  m.  on  the  E.  side  of  Jerusalem,  beyond  Ihe  lavine  of 
the  Kidron  valley,  thus  forming  a  sort  of  rampart 
parallel  to  the  Bezetha  and  Temple  Hills  (see  sketch  map 
above,  col.  3410),  Geologically  the  formation  is  a  hard 
creiaceous  limestone  (called  by  the  Arabs  mitukS.  with 
superimposed  strata  of  soft  creiaceous  limestone  (Sen- 
onian.  called  by  the  Arabs  kakuUk),  and  quatonary 
deposits  on  the  summit.  The  mount  is  easily  climbed 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  Kidron  ;  it  is  less  siony 

Illy  in  Alia, 


:  'In  mm 


jr  by  ihuing 


1  Condei,  Tnit  Werk.  I  >6i. 
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:  appMrt  lo  be  C5-Suwl 


than  some  others  near  ii,  and  formerly  was  rich  in 
various  plantations,  especially  (as  the  name  implies) 
olive  planlalioni :  the  number  or  these  has  greatly 
diminished.  There  are  three  dialincl  elevations  separated 
by  depressions  in  the  ridge, 

(OThEclcyationanihE  N.,when  the  bouK  af  Mr.  GnyHill 
r»  ttandi  (»69o  ft.    ■ 
ScomiHjbuiwioMglj-, 
lhcN:iblu4raad,  HLl 
1S74,  pp,  94,  lEj);  the  batjvc  name  appcart  id  be  e^SuwKn, 

(a)  Thai  on   tlis  S.,    now   known   u    jebeL   Ba,n   el. Hi 
(Mounl  of  the  Belly  of  the  Wind),  139!  Ik.,  hnving  the  yiU 
of  Siltiam  on  iti  wewro  Hank.      '&i  JoKphui  t,BJ  v.  1^  ■,, 
11  u  called  '  the  hill  averlooldng  the  nvine  *A  Siloun ' ;  by  tradi- 

titmi  or  KKMdUE^  beinK  identified  with  the  bill  spoken  of  m 
I  K.  U  7  u  '  before '  (l^^P)  Jeruulem,  in  connection  wiili  tbe 

in  iK.lSij  ii  called  n-n^n  in  (EV,  mount  of  corruption, 
RVof.,  -er,  destruction').  For  t.  diicuuion  of  thii  phrsH, 
which  wu  uninulligible  10  the  iitiuUtor  of  •,  lee  Dkstki^c- 
IION  [Mount  of];  the  bill  imended  by  it  was  probably  the 
Mi.  of  Olive*,  properly  soolled,  und  at  for  the  uncluaiiei 
lituatad  '  on  iu  ngbl  hand ' — /.f-.  10  the  S. — they  nay  have  pimd 
<m  ibe  Jcbd  Batn  el-Ham,  but  equally  well  nay  be  lupuoHd 
10  ban  been  on  Ibe  hill  called  by  tnidilion  ihe  Mill  of  Elll 
Couiuel,  now  locally  known  as  the  lebel  Abo-Tor,  to  the  S.  of 

tniaalein  beyond  the  Wldv  er-Rahlbi,     The  Jebel  Bam  d- 
awa  isKparated  from  tbe  MI.  of  Olive*  propcrhy  a  «harp  de- 

(3)  Between  the  two  already  mentioned  is  the  Mt.  of 
Olives  proper — the  distance  from  Jerusalem  is  variously 
pven  as  8  furlongs  (Acts  1  ti,  'a  sabbath  day's  journey'}, 
S  furlongs  (Jos.  ^■/.ii,86)  or  6  furlongs  (Jih.  BJ 
T.23) — described  as  before  ("irSp)  Jerusalem  on  the 
east  {d^).  Zecb.  I44).  on  tbe  east  side  (di|»o)  of  the 
city  (Es.  Ilia),  and  over  against  {Kortram)  the  temple 
{Mk.  ISj).  Here  again  three  culminating  points  have 
to  be  distinguished.  The  first,  on  the  E.  (3664  ft.), 
is  now  marked  by  (he  conspicuous  Russian  tower  ;  the 
second  (3636  fl.).  farther  to  Ihe  W. ,  exactly  faces  the 
temple  ;  here  stand  (j)  the  chapel  of  the  Ascension  on 
Ibe  site  of  various  Christian  buildings,  the  oldest  of 
which  goes  back  to  the  time  of  Ctmstanline ;  (b)  the 
Arab  village  of  Kefr  e(-TQr,  first  mentioned  in  the 
lifleenlh  century ;  (t)  several  other  sanctuaries  ;  the 
third,  more  10  the  N,  (3684  It.},  is  locally  known  as 
Katm  es-SeyySd  or  Karm  Abul-Hawa,  and  to  tradition 
as  firi  Galiliri  :  see  below  {§  j).  A  carriage  road, 
made  for  the  Empress  of  Germany  in  1898,  leads  from 
Ihe  Nablus  Road  to  Viri  Galilni  and  thence  onwards  10 
Ibe  Chapel  of  Ibe  Ascension.* 

The  view  from  tbe  Mt.  of  Olives  is  very  extensive. 
Westward,  it  commands  a  bird's-eye  view  of  Jenisalem, 
'  in  (he  form  of  a  theatre,'  as  Josephus  expresses  it  (the 
lummil  is  aiS  ft.  above  Ihe  Haram).  To  the  NW.  is 
seen  Neby  Samwll.  and  to  the  N.  Ihe  mountains  of 
Benjamin  and  Rphraini ;  (o  tbe  S.  are  those  of  Judah, 
and,  in  particular,  the  'Frank  Mountain'  (Ihlhlehem 
is  no(  visiUe  ;  but  from  the  top  of  Ibe  Russian  tower  can 
be  seen  tbe  bell-towers  ot  the  Church  of  the  Nativity) ; 
lo  (he  E.  are  (he  arid  mountains  traversed  by  Ibe  road 
from  Jerusalem  lo  Jericho  (Elethany  is  hidden],  tbe 
Char,  Ihe  Dead  Sea,  tbe  mountains  of  Gikad  and 
Moab.  Those,  however,  who  claim  to  have  seen  Jerash, 
Ihe  greater  Hermon,  Ebal  attd  Geriiim,  the  Mediter- 

In  tbe  OT  tbe  Ml.   of  Olives  is  mentioned  in  four 

,0,        places  :-(a)    as.  iE,i-16i,      David,    in 

«f«Ji™    "'Ehl  ffon.  Absalom,  crosses  the  Kidron 

according   to   RV.    'God   was   worshipped'   (RV"*-. 


The  moil  ancient  D 

anlui^ed™  ^  SW.  ^ihe  LlindldinRi.  "Cp^.  Vinc^nl, 
Xnim  BiiHiiu,  lOCipoi),  pp.  ;3-SS ;  PEFQ,  1931,  pp.  309-]];. 


■  where  he  was  wont  10  worship  God ' ;  AV  less  et 
reclly,  '  where  he  worshipped  God '} ;  on  tbe  other  si 
be  descended  lo  Bahurih  (q.v.  ;  unidentified).  ( 
Ejekiel  (1]>3)  sees  Ihe  'glory  of  Yahw^'  going  foi 
from  the  temple  and  resting  on  the  Mt.  of  Olives  ; 
433.  where,  conversely,  the  glory  of  Yahwi  comes 
Ihe  temple  from  the  E.  (<-)  In  Neb.  81s  il  is  said  ;  t 
people  went  10  '  the  mount '  for  branches  of  olive,  ett 
various  interpreters  understand  tbe  Mt,  of  Olives  hei 
{d\  Zecbariah  (I44)  sees  Vahw^  in  the  great  day  pla 
bis  feel  on  the  M(.  of  Olives,  which  is  cleft  by  an  ea 
ward  and  wesdMVd  valley  to  make  way  for  Ihe  fugili' 


ikinah  on  the  Ml.  of  6 


The  NT  references  are  five  :— (n)  Mt.21.  Mk.lli 
Lk.  19»9  (Jesus  crosses  the  Ml.  of  Olives  on  Ihe  day  of 
.  ~_  his  triiuni^iBl  entry  into  Jerusalem) ;  \h\ 
»f»«.«.  Ml,  24j  Mk.  133  (scene  of  his  discourse 
nfmnOM.  „„,^i„g  the  temple)  ;  \c)  Lk.  21  37 
Jn.  81  (Jesus  withdraws  for  tbe  night— as.  according  10 
Lk.  was  his  hat»(— to  Ihe  Ml.  of  Olives) ;  \d)  Ml.  263a 
Mk.  14>6  Lk.  2239  (mentioned  in  connection  with  Geth- 
SEMANE[f,v.)):  (<}  Actslii  (after  (he  ascension,  the 
apostles  return  from  the  Mt.  of  Olives).  Christian 
tradition,  resting  undoubtedly  on  the  lasl-cited  passage, 
bul  also  influenced  by  Zech.  I44,  has,  sinc«  the  time  c^ 
Eusebius  (about  315  a,d.},  regarded  the  summit  of  Ibe 
Mt.  of  Olives  as  the  scene  of  ihe  ascension  ;  a  sanctuary 
■  «»«>.  of  *^  necled  'on  the  ridge'  (rti  rip 
thauu^l^  t<p«peia.}.whicbvariedinlhecourseof 
■■"•"■wn-  (;enturies  ;  from  the  fourth  cenlury  on- 
wards there  has  been  shown  one  of  Ibe  fooipnnti  (now 
right,  now  !eft)of  Jesus  on  the  rock(!igain  an  echo  of  Zech. 
144}.  In  Lk.  24so  Ihe  scene  of  Ihe  ascension  is  placed 
very  definitely  at  Bethany  ( be  led  ihem  tat  rf^  BijAitfai' 
AV.  'as  far  as  lo  Bethany, 'RV  less  correctly,  'until  they 
were  over  against  Bethany').  Unless  two  eonfiidlng 
accounts  be  admitted,  that  of  Lk.  must  rule,  tbe  passage 
iu  Acts  saying  merely  Ihal  the  disciples  relumed  from  Ihe 
Ml.  of  Olives.  '  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Lk.  means 
10  say  that  be  led  (hem  (o  (he  place  called  Bethany' 
(Tobler,  83).  Il  may  be  added  Ibol  in  the  lime  of 
Jesus  Ihore  were  houses  on  the  lop  of  the  Mt.  of  Olives. 
The  tendency  lo  multiply  sacred  sites,  so  often  shown 
by  iradilion,  has  caused  the  scene  of  the  apparition  of 
tbeangels('ViriGalilzi,' Actslii;  see  above.  §>,  [3]}  to 
be  separated  from  that  of  the  ascension  itself.  A  rur(her 
designation.  Galilcea  (which  is  nol  (o  be  confounded 
wi(h  Viri  Galila^i),  is  (he  result  of  a  harmonistic  ^fbn  to 
bring  Mt,  28 10  (cp  v.  16),  which  speaks  of  an  appear- 
ance of  Jesus  on  a  mountain  in  Galilee,  into  conformity 
with  the  indicalions  of  Mk.  and  Lk..  which  make  Jeni- 
salem the  scene  of  the  nuuiireslalion.  The  attempt  ii 
old  and  has  been  often  repeated  ;  the  last  to  make 
i(  is  R.  Kofmann,  whose  argumen(  is  interesting  but 
unconvincing.     Cp  Gospels,  g  138. 

Fiom  Ibe  Ibunh  eentury  (Bordeaaic  Pilirim.  313)  onwards 
througb  the  Middle  A(ei  and  down  lo  the  liiieenih  ctnluo'.' 


shown,  Ib> 


ilem  ai  pouible,  pilerimi 

m'llM  Ml."of  Oifwi.    Tbe  siniilarilv  of  nJLe^'fMu 
;bel  e|-Tor:  and  Ml.  of  OUvei,  Jebel  el-TO')  nwy 


te  of  the  tr 


tributed  id  Ihii  1 


OMi-e.for 
am  Pays  SUUiiius,  1  ijs)  hu  it 


.    Theit 


of  Ibe  Mt. 


LiCainu!(l  tj/aet 

it :  '  Quand  le«  reliquea  &oni  dc4 

niaznes,  on  peui  admeitre  Icur  aulbenlicil4.' 

lobrer.  Dii  Siloal^uilU  und dtr  Oilbtri,  lo-iii:  Reland, 

FaLaliia,  iS  3.17-341  :  Robinun,  Biilkal gfuanin  iM  Pallf 

I/hhCI,    la;4.);j   S04-60S;     Phja-    Gttrr. 

8.  UtanttttrO,  ^Iht  HL.  a^-.  Bagpcn.  Urun.i^f'^i 

berg'  in  Scbenkel's  BiM-Lr^itim,  4355-1^;   Tliomson,  7"*r 


S,  SchalThauKn  (iSjjX 
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OKAS  (T^K;  toMipIBADEL]),  oneofthesonsof 
Eliphai:  Gen.  36 1 1  (<d|..r  (ADK|)i;  iCh.  li«.l  ProtublyB 
»rnipIioD  of  JciahnKxT,  like  Ikak  (so  Che.)  in  Uen.  M43  i  Ch. 

OHEOA.    See  Alpha. 
OHEE  iHyS)).    £<.iej6ei 


1.  or 


Olives,'  PEFQ.  iBBo.  pp.  174184;  FEF.VSi^;  Jmaaltm 

■■iih''a 'napon  v'.\'>^~'^'X\^,Jr'mlimiit"^sll,  l\i-w': 
Buhl.  Ciegr.  Jti  ailtn  PaUilHia,oi-i>i;  Fmiu,  Ani  dtm 
O'iril,  57-^3  «» (Geological):  K-  HcAninn,  Ca/iAn>  MxfJrm 
Otllttr.  1646,  sj  pp,  i  ^ZJ/'f  13  (1850)  08  (Van  Kmwen); 
FMecRn,  La  Tirrt^aittlt,  iviii.  (igoi),  nw.  9,  a-i>. 

OLTMFAB  (oAVMn&C.  «  eonlrnded  form  of  oAtM" 
nioAupoc)  is  saluled  in  Rom.  1615;  cp  Romans. 
U  4.  10.  Laler  leaend  (see  ihe  Yno«NHM&  of  Peler 
and  Paul  of  ihe  pscudo-Synieoii  Metaphrasles)  said  thai 
he  was  ordained  bishop  of  Philippi  by  F^ler,  and 
behended  with  HerodioD  at  Rome  when  Peter  was 
cnicilied. 

OLTHPmS  (oAvMnioc  [AV]),  a  Mace.  61.  See 
Jupiter. 

(m*hpoc   [B]).   iEsd.S34  AV=Eira 


See  Weights  and 

OHBI  Cnp^  maf  either  be  an  ethnic  like  Zimri,  and 
many  of  the  names  which  now  close  wilb  il',  instead  of 
*  [sec  Name],  perhaps  [cp  Omar]  from  Jeiahmeel 
[Che,];  or,  il  may  be  put  for  fino^, 
T  of  Yahwi,"  cp  Arab,  names 
'  'Amir  and  'Omar,  and  see  Robertson 
Smith,  Kinship.  365/  ;  in  Aram,  inscr.  mW  \CIS  2, 
aa.  195]  and  "ItDrn  [<*..  no.  173],  cp  Jambhi  ; 
Z&MBp[e]l  [BA,  but  occasionally  ftMBp(ell]-  *MBpi 
tL}.  ftMipiNOC  [Jos.  ^f/.  viii.  las]).  1.  Father 
of  Ahab  and  King  of  Israel  (900-875  B.C.,  Schr.  : 
890-879  B.C.,  Kamph.),  I  K.  18  is-aB.  He  was 
originally  '  capiain  of  the  host,'  and  was  besieging 
Gibbeihon.  a  Philisiine  town,  when  he  heard  that  his 
royal  master  F.lah  had  been  slain  by  ZlHRI  (f.v.).  At 
once  he  left  Gibbeihon  and  cnme  to  Tiriah  and  besieged 
the  usurper  Zlmri.  who,  finding  himself  unable  10  hold 
out.  closed  his  reign  of  set'en  days  by  a  voluntary  death 
(see  ZiMHi).  Uul  Ihe  victor  had  yet  another  rival  to 
fear.  TiBHl  b.  Ginatb  and  his  Irother  Joram  (cp  i  K. 
I611  6]  were  in  arms  against  Cmri,  and  it  was  not 
nniil  they  died  that  his  authority  was  secure.'  That  he 
had  the  eye  of  a  statesman  is  char  from  his  selection  of 
Samaria  W-f.)  as  capital  in  preference  10  T1117.AH. 
His  struggles  against  the  Aranueans  of  Damascus 
were  not  particularly  successful ;  he  had  to  concede 
certain  privileges  lo  them  in  his  own  capital  ( 1  K.  20  m). 
and  was  forced  to  surrender  several  Israelite  towns,  in- 
cluding, il  would  seem,  the  important  Ramolli'gilend 
(223) ;  see  BENKADAn.  §  i.  The  meagre  accounts  of 
him  in  Ihe  OTare  supplemented  slightly  by  (he  Moabite 
inscription. 

Fkhb  the  itele  of  Mesha.  we  leani  Ihm  Omri  reasKrted  hii 
claim  to  Moaband  sained  a  hold  on  Medebaand  the  surround- 
ini;  disErici.  which  was  reiained  h)rhini  for  wme  yeAnlcp  AhAa). 

lribu>epiudlDlu»lb7M<H{>(<:piK.34}.    See  Mesh  a. 

Omri  is  the  first  Israelite  king  to  be  mentioned  on  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions,  and  the  widening  of  Ihe  political 

„     .     ,       horiiOD  of   Israel  marks  Ihe  commence- 

^t;2«^"'=""^'>'""<'P~^'  "  is  P^^'We  that 
rMsrSBMI.  Q^^  himself  paid  tribute  to  Assyria,  and 
through  its  help  obtained  the  throne  (cp  Ki.Biwt-  On 
inscriptions  from  Ihe  time  of  Shalmaneser  II.  (854) 
down  to  Sargon  (710)  we  find   Ihe  norlherii  kingdom 


in  which  late  t 


Israel  and  Judah,  we  cannol,  hy  comparing  P.  i;  with 
Ihe  length  of  Omri's  timgEle  with  Tibni  at  loui  y 
Chronolocv,  I  7). 

3499 


kingdom 


designated  as  mat  Blt-^vmrf,  ' 
Omri ' ;  or  simply  mdl  ffumrf. 
'    called  Ihe  ■ !  '  "      ' ' 


land  of  Ihe  house  of 
'land  Omri,''  Jehu 
(Schr.  AATi<)of.). 
The  use  of  this  phrase  shows  how  great  was  the  reputa- 
tion which  Omri  enjoyed  abroad  (Stade.  however,  sup- 
poses that  the  Assyrians  did  not  learn  of  the  existence 
of  Israel  lill  Omri's  reign,  and  ihat.  as  years  went  by. 
they  clung  to  the  origiikal  name,  without  troubling  10 
change  it  [GVI  Isii]).  Another  sign  of  the  inllueiiceof 
Omri  would  be  the  strange  phrase  of  an  anonymous 
prophet  in  Mi.  81S,  -ihe  'statutes  of  Omri';  but  Ihe 
text  is  doubtless  corrupt  (see  MiCah  [Book],  %  3}. 
The  dynasty  which  he  founded  lasted  for  half  a  century, 
and  was  only  menumed  by  the  haired  of  Ihe  prophets 
10  the  worship  of  Baal.  Il  is  remarkable  that  we  are 
■       iltle  about  him.     Cp  Historical  Lit.,  §55,  7. 

Benjamite,  1  Ch.  7b  (ui^^'lu  IBALD. 
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OH  (t^K ;  AYN  [B],  AYNAN  [AF],  amn4N  [Ml-  *>. 
I'elelh.  a  Reubeniie.  the  associate  of  Dathan  and  Abiram 
(Nu.  161}.  The  name  On  seems  lo  have  aiuched  itself 
to  Jerahmeelite  territory ;  hence  it  is  parallel  with 
Cushan  and  Missur,  according  to  an  almost  certain 
restoration  of  Hab.  3j,  'On  is  affrighted,  the  tents  of 
Cushan  are  in  dread,'  the  tent  curtains  of  Missur 
tremble.'  See  DaThah  And  Abikau,  and  cp  JERAH- 
MEEI.,  S3,   P.HESETH. 

The  names  On,  Onam,  Onan,  Ono,  Ben-oni  point  to 
Ihe  eiisleivce  of  a  dan  and  of  a  dislrici  in  the  far  S. 
called  On,  and  there  is  a  group  of  passages  in  the 
Prophets,  commonly  much  misunderstood,  in  which  the 
same  S.  Palestinian  district  is  probably  referred  10, 
vii..  Am.  Ij  ('and  inhabitants  fnun  Rehoboih-on'). 
v.sCBeihel  [Ihe  southern  Bethel  in  the  dislrici  of  On?] 
shall  become  Aven'),  Hos.  lOt  (-the  high  places  of 
On-jeiahmeel').  Hab.  87  ('On  shall  be  affrighted'), 
Eiek,  30ij  (' tlie  young  men  of  On  iUid  Jerabmeel'). 
For  Ihe  explanation  and  justification  of  itKse  readings 
see  Cril.  Bib.;  we  can  only  mention  here  that  the 
Bethel  of  Amos  and  Hosea  was  probably  the  saiKluary 
of  Ihe  golden  calf  (cp  Prophet,  %  35).  not  far  from 
I^alQsah  (  =  Dan?)  in  Ihe  Negdi.  It  is  also  by  no 
means  impossible  that  under  the  present  Egyptianised 
story  of  Joseph,  there  lies  an  earlier  story,  which  laid 
Ihe  scene  in  N.  Arabia,  and  gave  Joseph  for  a  falher- 
in-law  a  priest  of  On.  a  Zarephalhite  (jne  Din  =  fiEnx). 
Note  thai  On  in  Nu.  I61  is  '  b.  Peleth '— 1.«. ,  a  Pele- 
Ihile  (=  2areplialhite)  —  and  thai  Reuben  appears 
originally  to  have  been  a  southern  iribe  (see  Peleth)  : 
also  Ihat  in  Neh.  61,  for  reasons  given  elsewhere  (see 
Crit.  Bit.),  the  place  of  meeting  suggested  to  Nehemiah 
was  probably,  not  "in  [one  of]  the  villages  in  Ihe  plain  of 
Ono,'  bul  '  in  Jerahmeel.  in  Rehobolh  of  On '  (cp  Am. 
1;  above);  and  lastly,  that  in  Neh.  11 35  we  should 
probably  read  for  'Ono,  Ge-haharashim '  [RV">*].  'On 
of  Ihe  Geshuriles '  (see  Geshur.  3).  Every  one  of  these 
corrections  throws  light  on  a  dark  place  in  Ihe  OT 
writings  ;  hence  iheir  introduction  into  a  work  like  ihe 
present.  T.  K.  c. 

OH  (JW,  1.1 ;  mAioy  ttoAic  : '  u^uopous).  the  ciiy 
of  PoTlPHERA  Iff.]-  Ihe  father-in-law  of  Joseph  (Gen. 
1  n..«.  ^l*Sio  46»;  also  Ejek.  30ij  [6;  see 
1.  nuns.  AvK^],^  also  menitoned  ns  Beth-shemesh  in 
Jer.  43 13  (so  MT  and  0  ;  but  the  leil  needs  correction  ; 
see  Bktu-shemesh),  and  in  the  true  lexl  of  Is.lSiS 
(cp  tt'  Symm.,  see  Hekks,  CtTV  of),  and  in  S  of 
Ex.  Ill  (k&i  (^N[t-,  (op  (unless  this  is  a  misprint  in 
1  ForthedesiCTialioaof  annfionnsihe'hodse'ofakingor 
a  dynasty,  cp  Hos. .''  1,     McshA,  too,  speaks  of 
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ON 

Lag.)lH  eCTlNHAlOt  TToAlc)  as  well  as  in  Jer.  43ii 
(a  gloss  on  hAiOY  noAic)- 

The  name  of  the  Egyptian  '  On '  (for  the  S.  Palestinian 
'  On,'  see  preceding  article)  is  written  'nto'  (the  initial 
Aleph  would  admit  also  of  being  read  as  a  y). 
According  to  a  famous  mylhological  ten  (IJestr.  19), 
the  name  would  be  etymologically  connected  with  (he 
word  preserved  in  Coptic  as  cyNl-  '  millstone.'  so  that 
the  10  would  have  to  be  read  before  the  a.  The 
lale  pronunciation  On  is,  at  any  rate,  traceable,  not 
only  in  6.  but  even  in  ihe  Assyrian  Lfnu  (Asur-bani- 
pal).»  From  the  famous  temple' of  the  sun-god  the  city 
was  peitaps  also  called  Pr{r)-ff/',  ■  house  of  the  sun- 
god'  ;  cp  the  Greek  and  Arabic  designations.* 

On-Heliopolis,  situated  very  near  the  southern  end 
of  the  Delia,  E,  of  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  Ihe  Nile, 

t  MporUnce.  '^  f:;''Tl."'t  l^^'r""'  l^^'t 

'  ^e  nnd,  at  least,  that  from  the  texts 

of  the  pyramids  to  ihe  latest  theological  writings  it  is 
described  as  the  holiest  city,  the  favourite  place  of  ihe 
sun-god  whence  it  is  easiest  to  find  access  to  heaven. 
In  its  temple  ('the  House  of  the  Prince')  was  a  saered 
tree  which  is  identified  with  the  tree  from  the  branches 
of  which  the  sun-god  rises  every  morning,  etc.*  The 
earliest  divinity  worshipped  there  seems  to  have  been 
Alum(u),  figured  in  human  form,  and  explained  by 
the  later  theologians  as  the  setting  sun.  Re'  and 
Harmachis  were  also  worshipped.  A  god  explained 
as  the  Heliopolitan  form  of  Osiris  had  the  name 
Sep  (cp  Osarseph,  Ihe  name  of  Moses  in  Manelho 
(Joseph  ii..  %  i]).  The  most  sacred  animal  (here  was 
the  bull  called  Mnfvis  by  Ihe  Greeks.*  The  name  of 
the  high  priest  {wr-m')  'grealesl  in  seeing'  (i.i,.  ob- 
serving the  stars)  and  his  sacrifidal  costume,  covered 
with  stars,  pcrinl  to  the  high  reputation  of  the  Helio- 
polilan  astrotiomers  and  astrologers.  Even  in  Greek 
times  the  learning  of  those  priests  (Ai-ymrrfiiw  Xo^iii- 
Tar«i,  Herod.  2))  was  so  famous  thatGr«k  philosophers 
like  Plato  and  Eudoxus  were  said  to  have  visited  Ihem 
to  study  their  wHsdom.  So  important  was  the  city 
to  which  Potiphera  (cp  Joseph  ii.,  §5  3,  11)  was  said 
to  have  belonged. 

Heliopolis  was  the  capital  of  a  nome  (Ihe  thirieenlh 
of  Lower  ^ypl}.  but  seems  never  to  have  played  any 
,  tit_la»_,  political  pan  except,  perhaps,  in  Ihe  time 
9.  Binary,  ^j  ^^^^  Hyksos  who  are  said  to  have  re- 
sided  (?)  there. 

Being  situated  near  the  W,  end  of  Goshen,  on  the 
road  from  Gosben  to  Memphis.  On  had,  later,  a  very 
lar^e  Semitic  populatiim.  As  early  as  in  the  time  of 
Rameses  III.  a  quarter  inhabited  by  some  thousands  of 
Astatic 'Apuriu  is  menlioned,  and  before  the  foundation 
of  Alexandria  Heliopolis  doubtless  ranked  high  among 
the  cities  with  a  partly  Jewish  population.'  The  Jewish 
city  Onion  and  the  temple  ofOnias(sec  Onias,  g  13;  cp 
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ONIAS 

DiSPBRSlOH,  §  e,  and  Israel,  |  71)  were  near  it.  aikd 
several  neighbouring  ruins  have,  ai  present,  namea 
pointing  to  Jewish  communities — e.g. ,  TeJl  tl-  Yahadfjie, 
'the  hill  of  the  Jewess';  a  "Vicus  Judaxirujn'  occurs 
already  in  the  Roman  itineraries.  0's  addition  to 
Ex.  1 II  is  quoted  above.  Thus  the  eastern  frontier  of 
the  Delta  was  occupied  by  a  continuous  line  ol  Jewish 
setllemenls. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Roman  period,  SIrabofp.  805) 
describes  the  city  as  deserted,  although  the  great  temples 
had  still  their  population  of  priests.  The  ruins  Dear 
the  modem  village  el-Matarlye  are,  al  present,  very 
insignificant ;  Ihe  only  con^derable  remnant  of  the 
great  temple  of  the  sun  is  an  obelisk  erected  by  User- 
(esen  I.  of  the  twelfth  dynasty.  The  Arabs  called  the 
city 'Ain  esh-Shems,  'fountain  of  the  sun.'  Whether 
the  sweel  well'  near  the  sucred  tree  of  el-Malarlye 
furnished  the  name,  is  doubtful ;  the  ruins  of  HeUopolis 
are,  at  any  rate,  too  far  N.  for  us  to  regard  the  well 
as  Ihe  sacred  basin  of  Ihe  sun-temple.  w.  w.  M. 

OHAH  (DliK,  §771  on  the  name  cp  Genealogies 
i.,  S5,  n.  a;  JerahMEEL,  %a/.;  and  see  On  i.,  Onan). 

I.  An  EdoniudanCGen.saij,  .jfMU'lAELl,  -h  WW  iCh. 
l40,-w(BAI.—r.|Ll). 

3.  A  Jerahmeelile  xM  or  clan  (lOi.lH,  oAifi  (Bl,  oiinfU 
(Aj,«.«rlL)).      S«  JUDAH.  JbS*««™l,  I  2. 

OHAH  (IjiK.  3  77  ;  ftYN&N  [BADEFL],  cp  Oh  i., 
Onam).  oneoflhefivesonsof  JuDAH(;.i'.).  Gen.  SS4 
8-10  4Si3  Nu.26i9  I  Ch.23. 

OHESninE  {oNHCluoc  [Ti.WH])   according  to 

by  Paul  and  sent  back  to  his  masm  with  mir  canonical 
'  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Philemon.'  Laler  tradition  makes 
him  bishop  of  Ephesus.    Another  Onesimus  is  menlioited 

been  with  Paul,  According  10  some  he  is  identical 
with  the  person  called  a  slave  in  Philemon,  and  accord- 
ingly that  epistle  is  held  to  be  earlier  than  Colossians. 

Allcotion  has  frequently  tieen  called  to  the  nienning  of  the 
name  (One^imus-^   -""  — ■   -■--'- -^ ■-- - 
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Onesimui  of  Phlkm.  10;    so  far  as  appears, 
sufficient  ETDund.    A  slave  called  Ore^mui  is  re^ 
akhough  bis  presence  in  this  place  is  probably  a  fii 


OHESIFHOKIIS  (oNHCl<tiopoc  [Ti,  WH])  is  men- 
tioned twice  in  3  Tim.  Apparently  we  are  10  suppose 
that  he  was  dead  when  Ihe  epistle  was  writlen.  for  in 
both  places  his  'house'  (family),  not  he  himself,  is 
placed  in  the  foregrounil.  (a)  In  1 16-18  Ihe  divine 
mercy  is  besought  for  his  bouse  as  B.  reward  for  his 
mercy  to  Paul  (cp  Ml  67).  Il  is  assumed  Ihat  Timolhy 
knows  the  details  of  his  minbtrj  10  Paul  perfectly  well, 
but  it  is  a  pleasure  to  Paul  to  refer  to  his  repeated  kind- 
ness, not  only  al  Ephesus  but  also  at  Rome ;  '  he  oft 
refreshed  me  and  was  not  ashamed  of  my  chain ;  but 
when  he  was  in  Rome,  he  sought  me  out  very  diligently 
and  found  me.'  [i)  Al  the  close  of  the  epistle  (4 19)  this 
kind  friend's  house  or  household  is  specially  saluted 
K^cther  with  Prisca  and  Aquila. 

Here  I»o  MSS  <M  loq)  contain  Ihe  Insertion,  Aurpw  T>|r 

which,  though  il  stands  after  '  Prisca  and  Aquila, 
to  *  the  house  of  Chieuphorus '  (cp  Atta  Ftutli  li 

ONIAHEB  (ON[e]lft  &PHC  [A-i"-  (("'ti  V,  s( 
Swele}).  I  Mace.  12».      See  SpaRTA. 

ONIAS 

Manx  (I  i).  Murder  of  Onias  II.  (I  %\ 

Refmnco  (f  A  loMphus  and  Onias  IV.  «  9) 

Dale  of  Onias  t.  (t  3).  Trustworthiness  of  a  Mao:. 
DateofOniasII.  (I4X  (|ioX 

His  official  po«tion  (Is).  Conclusions  (|  11). 

HisreiaiionioiheTohiadsrta  Date  ot  Oniaj  IV.  {f  .3I. 
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ONUS 

Onias  (oNl&c)  >*  *^  Greek  form  of  a  Jewish  name 
which  we  liad  bonie  by  Tarioui  penons  chiefly  of 
1    Hunk.  P'''*"'y    onS""   'D    ^    third   and   second 

Heb.  i)m'(E«li»-50i;  Idkou[B*K*]) 
Heb.  xm.  which  occuri  amongsi  ihe  names  in  the 
inscription  of  Ihe  Bnt-I^ffilr  on  Ihe  so-called  Sepulchre 
of  Jacob  in  the  valley  of  Kidron  near  Jenualem.'  Bolb 
forms  come  from  the  same  root  (|n.  fin),  and  Ihe  mean- 
ing of  both  is  the  same. 

In  the  printed  [eiu  of  the  Talmud  the  mnw  UHullr  appan 
■•  vjin  (Wonyo) ;  but  li  i»  imiewonhy  ih»  good  MSS  aJw  tx- 
bibil  th«  foim  n-uro  (Ni^nyOa:  SchOr,  CJfCi  S54&,  l>i  Sj^ 
ET43ae).  Airin  ii  «]nivil«it  in  the  oldtr  Hebrev  rarm  n>in> 
both  the  Hsbraw  fonns  (n'jn  and  nfir)  »re  lepfoenied  by  the 
Ok.-0ritt. 

Unforttinately  it  is  impossible  10  say  in  any  individual 
instance  whether  the  Greek  name  'Uciat  represents  Ihe 
one  Hebrew  form  or  the  other. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  persons  knoivn  to  have 

t.  ErfmwiOM.  ("^On'^lTsoti  of  Jaddus  or  Jad- 
dua  (Jos.  ^n/.  ii.87  [8  347).  >'"-2s[8  43l;  cp  Neh. 
12..):  see  S3. 

(<^)  Onias  II..  son  of  Simon  I.  the  Juil  (Jos.  Ant. 
xii. 2s  [g  «]  *"■  *—-  m  ■56-"4]) ;  see  M  4-8  . 1. 

(c)  Onias  III.,  son  of  Simon  II.  (Jos.  Am.  lillio 
Hj3S](  =  xiii-68[S"67])-6.[8aj7]);  ««  S  7/  "- 

(</)  Onias  IV.,  son  of  Onias  111.  (Jos.  A-it.  »i.6> 
[i  "37].  97  [8  387]).  or  son  of  Simon  (Jos.  B/  vii.  10. 
[8433]):  s«K9-i3- 

(«}  Onias,  third  son  of  Simon  II.  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  Si 
[S  >38#]}p  usually  called  MeiKlaus  (cp  xii.  9;  [88  3^3- 
385]!;  s«  8.3(4 

(/)  Onias,  a  pious  Jew,  killed  at  Jerusalem  in  65  B.C. 
(Jos.^™/.  xiv.2.[aa!i-a4])- 

(g)  Onias.  father  of  John,  who  was  sent  along  with 
others  by  Hyrcanus  to  Rome  (Jos.  <<ii£  liv.  lOio 
[8  »"]). 

Of  these  seven,  (/)  and  Ig)  may  be  left  out  of  account 
In  this  article  as  being  of  no  importance  for  our  present 
pttfpose  ;  on  the  other  hand  ii  will  be  necessary  to 
bring  together  and  10  sifi  everything  that  our  sources 
contain  with  regard  to  Ihe  tirst  five. 

(a)  Olios  /. — As  regards  Onias  I.,  we  know  from 
Jos.  Ant.  xi.  St  (S  347)  <hal  his  &tber  was  Jaddus  (or 

8.  Itehi  Of  J"^*"^'  ^"^^  ^^"^-  "^^  "*"'  "'■  2'  (8  "t 
n-il.  T  that  his  son  was  the  high  pHest  Simon  the 
""»"*■  JusL  Accordingt<.^>./.ii.8*/(8  3"/:). 
Jaddua  was  contemporary  with  Alexander  the  Great. 
Of  this  synchronism,  however.  Willrich  (Juden  u. 
Griaitn,  aa)  has  argued  that  it  must  be  given  up,  the 
whole  of  the  Jewish  Alexander-legend  being  un historical. 
This,  no  doubt,  goes  too  far  ;  the  syodironism  may  be 
correct  even  if  Ihe  details  of  the  story  be  imaginary. 
We  can  no  longer  rely  upon  it,  however,  for  determin- 
ing the  date  o(  Onias.  Onias  l.'s  son,  Simon  [I.] 
the  Just,  appears  in  An/,  xii, 2s  (8  43/),  as  the  pre- 
decessor  oi  Eleamr  who.  according  to  the  epistle  of 
Arisieas,  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus 
(185-347  B.C.),  According  to  this,  the  date  of 
Onias  I.  would  be  somewhere  about  300  B.C,  The 
epistle  of  Arisieas.  however,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
a  first-rale  chronological  authority,  and  Josephus  does 
not  seem  to  have  had  at  his  disposal  any  complete 
list  of  Ihe  Jewish  high  priests  from  which  he  could 
have  taken  Eleaiar  (Willrich,  ul  supr.  iii).  We 
next  turn,  therefore,  to  the  Simon  who  is  mentioned  in 
Ecclus.  50i;  'The  greatest  among  his  brethren  and 
the  glorv  of  his  people  was  Simon,  son  of  Johanan 
(Io«(.K  [•!)•((•],  0».mr  [BBb  [('.•])  ihe  high  priest.' 
By  comparison  with  the  high  priests  of  the  posl-exilic 
Jewish  community  named  m  Josephus.  Ihis  Simon  has 
been  identified  with  one  or  other  of  two  persons — eillicr 
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ONIAS 
with  the  Simon  [1.]  the  Just,  already  metilioDed,  or 
with  Simon  [II.]  whose  father,  according  to  JosejAus 
(AnI.  xii.  4  ID  [g  314]),  would  seem  also  to  have  been 
named  Onias  (see  below,  g  7/ ).  The  ipteudid  eulogy 
passed  in  Ecclus.  SOi,^  gives  the  idea  of  an  imponant 
personality  whose  nterits  did  not  allow  bim  to  be 
forgotten  by  posterity.  Now,  unquestionably  the 
bisiory  supplies  us  with  only  cme  man  answering  sudi 
a  description — Simon  the  Just ;  Josephus  also  pniset 
Simon  [1.]  though  briefly  (.^xA  xii.  Sj  [g  43]),  whilst 
as  retards  Simon  II.  be  chronicles  only  his  father's 
name,  his  sons'  names,  and  his  death  {Ant.  liiGi 
[g  137]  4 10  [8  335]).  In  all  probability,  therefore, 
those  scholars  are  right  who  take  Ecclus.  tiO.  as  re- 
ferring to  Simon  [1.]  the  Just  (see,  however,  E<x;les1- 
ASTlcus,  g  7).  In  that  case  we  shall  do  well  10  place 
bim  somewhere  not  too  early  in  the  third  cenluiy.  If 
Simon  lived  somewhere  about  350  B.  C.  then  the  ap- 
proximate date  for  his  lather,  Onias  I,,  will  be  about 

(4)  Ottiai  II. — According  to  Jos.  AnI.  xii.  4i-ia 
(§8  156-334),  Onias  II.,  at  fini  sight,  appears  10  have 
a  Tt>»  /  tuxa  contemporary  with  Ptolemy  111. 
*L°*",?'  Eucrgeles  (347-33.),  Ptolemy  IV.  Philo. 
""•""■  palor  (331-104),  and  Ptolemy  V.  Epl- 
phanes  (304-iBi).     His   father  was   Simon  [I.]  the 

Ex,  but  he  did  not  succeed  his  father  immediately. 
ng  imder  age  at  the  time  of  his  death.  On  this 
account,  according  to  Ant.  xii.  2j  (g  44)  and  4.  (g  157), 
the  high-priestly  dignity  was  held  first  by  Eleazar, 
brother  of  Simon  and  son  of  Onias  I. ,  the  high  priest 
of  the  Epistle  of  Arisieas.  and  aflerwardi  by  Manasseh, 
an  uncle  of  Eleaiar  (perhaps  a  brother  of  Onias  1.7). 
Whether  the  succession  of  high  priests,  and  in  particular 
Ihe  minority  of  Onias  11.  here  given,  rests  really  upon 
tradition  bas  been  rightly  doubted  by  Willrich  (no/) 
and  BUchlec  (40  X)-  Josephus  seems  to  have  as- 
sumed the  minority  of  f5nias  simply  in  older  to  make 
room  for  the  Eleaiar  of  the  epistle  of  Arisieas  ;  of 
Manasseh  nothing  is  elsewhere  known.  It  is  therefore, 
to  say  the  least,  doubtful  whether  these  data  have  a 
historical  character.  On  the  other  band,  we  do  possess 
a  trustworthy  narrative — however  amplified  and  dis- 
torted by  various  unhislorical  anecdotes — in  Ihe  assoda- 
lion  of  Onias  II-  with  the  rise  of  Ihe  Tobiad  Joseph  as 
farmer  of  taxes  (-^n/.  xiL4i-io).  Willrich  (96/)  takes 
the  narrative  as  referring  to  the  opposition  between 
Menelaus  (  ^Joseph)  and  Jason  (  ^Onias).  Wellhausen 
regards  it  \lJtPK  343)  as  being  'on  the  whole  un- 
historical  although  not  on  that  account  altogether 
worthless.'  BUchler  (43^,  91^.),  on  the  other  hand, 
has  successblly  shown  that  the  twenty-two  years  of  the 
revenue-fanning  of  Joseph  can  be  understood  only  of 
the  time  of  the  Egyptian  kings  Ptolemy  IV.  Philopalor 
(331.304  B.C.}  and  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes  (304.1S1 
e.C. )  and  must  be  placed  somewhere  about  300-198  B.C. 

This  does  not  harmonise  indeed  with  the  words  with 
which  Josephus  (.,4>>/.  xii.  4.  [§  154})  introduces  Ihe  story; 
the  reference  to  the  marriage  of  Cleopatra  the  daugbler 
of  Antiochus  III.  (333-187)  *''*>  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes 
allows  us  to  reckon  backwards  only  from  193.  Never- 
theless. Ihe  Egi'piian  revenue-farmer  Joseph  and  Ihe 
things  ailribuied  to  him  in  the  story,  are  compatible 
only  with  a  period  of  Egyptian  lordship  in  Palestine,  in 
other  woids  before  19S  B.C.  We  may  regard  it  as 
made  out  thai  the  mention  of  Euergeies  the  father  of 
PhilopatoT  in  4 1  (8  158}  is  a  later  (and  erroneous) 
insertion  in  the  text  (see  Niese.  ad  Int.  ]. 

From  this  narrative  {.4nt.  xii. 4.-.o)  can  be  drawn 
the  following  details  of  the  circumstances  and  conditions 

Z^iH^^T^  governor  of  Coelesyna,  Theodotus  the 

l™"**^        Altoli-tn,  had  in  319  invited  AntiochiB 

III.  to  the  conquest  of  the  Coelcsyrian  province,  and 

its  southern  portion  had  received  Syrian  garrisons  in  the 

courseofaiB,  Onias  II.  discontintied  payment  of  twenty 
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talents  of  tribute  to  Ptolemj'  IV.,  beliering  that  the 
Egyptian  luierainty  over  Jerusalem  was  at  an  end 
{Ant.  xiH,  [S  158/]).  Though  this  sum  is  spoken 
of  as  in  behalf  of  the  people  (i  inrip  rou  Xntv  fiipot), 

the  Jews  as  a  whole  had  10  pay  to  Plolemy.  but  only  a 
due  which  Ontas  II,  bad  to  pay  on  his  own  account, 
and  which  IhereToce  he  provides  out  of  his  private 
revenue  {it  rur  «(«»),  It  is  closely  connected  with 
the  pefsonal  position  of  Onias  II,.  which  is  sometimes 
described  as  a.  presidency  [rpoaraala  rev  Aii«u|  and  as 
arulershiplSpxt").  sometimes  as  a  high,  priestly  dignity 
{ipxupant^  ti^hJ)  or  as  a  high -priesthood  (<lpx«p«- 
ff.!.,)  iA^t.  xiL  1.  [%%  .61-163]),  1(  he  goes  on  with  the 
payment  he  retains  bis  dignity  ;  if  he  discontinues,  he 
loses  his  office  and  at  the  same  lime  exposes  to  peril  the 
Jewish  inhabiunls  of  the  land  (g  159).  We  thus  see 
that  the  dignity  he  holds  is  dependent  on  the  king  and 
mixed  up  with  politics,  and  thus  is  not  in  any  necessary 
connection  with  the  Jewish  high-priesihood. 

Such  a  italc  of  maiien  ii  euily  tnlclligible  n  hr  u  tbs 
eApreuions   *pr«udency'  (■MrrartA   »ii   Aoau)  uid  'rule' 

Slt>j(f Li') ve  concerned;  but  ihe  phrajea  * hj)[h-priatly  dignily' 
i*j(w(i«r.jnp  riM^)  and    '^high-priothood '   {iii;(i.(»»;^j^)_  «n 


r^L^^'xLS^ 


procetds  oc 


;=-'.•,'• 


who  <hould  bflcotne  diveaied  of  hu  poliiicHl  po«il..  .  ^. 
hod  of  ifae  people)  confeircd  by  Ihe  king  vm  Ihenceforth  do 
tonger  in  a  poHiion  to  jeuin  tbe  ipiniual  office. 

BUchler  seeks  to  solve  the  difficulty  with  regard  to 
the  chief-priesthood  {ipx''l>»'^'y)  ^Y  supposing  that 
the  Ptolemies  and  Seleucids  nominated  for  the  separate 
provinces  governors-general  {ffrpoTiryoJ)  who,  in  addition 
10  their  own  proper  (political)  designation,  bore  also  Ihe 
title  of  chief  priest  {ipxftpivt)  or  even— so  far  as  Jeru- 
salem was  concerned — had  to  exercise  certain  rights  as 
regarded  the  sanctuary  (cp  3  Mace.  8 1 ;  Simon  is 'over- 
seer of  the  leinple '  [grpMrrrfrtft  nu  UpvC}  as  an  official 
of  Ihe  fcing).  According  to  this  view — in  luppon  of 
which  BUchler  (33)  adduce*  certain  inscriptions  in 
addition  to  3Macc.34— in  Aii/.*iiAt/.  it  is  only 
this  political  chief- priesthood  {ipxHpafirii)  that  comes 
into  account,  not  the  spiritual  headship  of  the  Jewidi 
community.  Onias  II.  must  in  that  case  have  been 
chief  priest  {ipxipiit)  in  a  double  sense  ;  but  this  is 
hardly  credible. 

The  decision  of  Onias  II.  to  go  over  to  Anilochua 
III.  was  premature.  His  grand-nejAew,  Ihe  Tobiad 
«.  ma  nla-  J<»«P*''  i"^ed  the  atuation  more  ac- 
„'*T'Tr    curately.      He  east  in  his  lot  unreservedly 

j,uuMH>.  ,g  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Egyptian 
envoy  in  Jerusalem,  and  received  from  Ptolemy  IV,  the 
official  positions  which  unlil  that  time  had  been  held 
by  Onias  [An/,  xii.ij  (g  173/)]  («nd,  moreover,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Ihe  farming  of  the  taxes  in  soulhern 
Syria  [44  (S  ijS^m  This  occurrence  had  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  position  of  the  high  priests  of 
the  Jews  in  Jerusalem.  Until  now  the  spiritual  head  of 
the  communiiy  had  been  at  the  same  tinie  its  repre- 
sentative in  its  political  relations  with  the  foreign  over- 
lord ;  now  the  care  of  these  'foreign  affairs'  was 
dissociated  from  the  priestly  office  and  committed  to  a 
secular  person— the  Toblads  were  Benjamites  ^3  Mace. 
S4:  and  see  %  13).  The  change  meant  a  substantial 
diminution  of  the  high  priest's  power  and  gave  rise  to 
many  disputes  within  the  community,  Joseph  having 
asserted  and  maintained  his  new  position  as  fully  as  he 
could  as  ngainsi  the  high  priest. 

The  struggle  between  Ihe  elder  sons  of  Joseph  and  the 
youngest,  Hyrcanus,  as  also  the  setting-up  by  Hyrcanus 
of  a  dominion  of  his  own  in  the  tmns-Jcfl^lanic  territory 
(iSa  B.C-),  where  in  175  he  commmitted  suicide  from 
fear  of  Antiochus  IV.  {An/.  xiHj;,,  [§§196-333, 
333-136])  render  it  very  probable,  if  not  even  certain, 
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that  Hyrcanus  held  by  the  Ptolemies  to  Ihe  end  whilst 
his  elder  brothers  went  over,  very  likely  before  198.  to 
the  side  of  the  Seleucids.  Only  under  such  a  presup- 
position can  we  understand  the  political  attitude  of 
persons  with  whom  3  Mace,  makes  us  acquainted.  The 
brothos  Simon,  Menelaus,  and  Lysimachus,  that  is  to 
say,  necessarily  (on  account  of  Menelaus)  belong  to  the 
Tohiads:  accocdmg  to  ftUchler  (34/i)  they  are  the 
sons  of  Joseph  with  whom  Uie  narrative  of  Ani,  xii.  4gii 
(§S  "8^.,  338/.)  deals.  Simon  under  Seleucus  IV. 
(187-175)  has  Ihe  position  of  'overseer  of  the  temple' 
(irpooTonji  roB  J((»u:  3Macc.S4):  they  must  already, 
therefore,  at  some  earlier  dale  have  abandoned  the 
cause  of  the  Ptolemies.     The  high  priest  Onias,  on  the 
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lion  with  the  '  Tobiad '  Hyrcanus  ;  he  is  the  opponent 
of  the  elder  brothers  and  now,  therefore,  in  all  prob- 
ability is  a  friend  of  the  Plolemies.  According  to 
a  Mace.  3  the  mission  of  Heliodonis.  who  is  represented 
as  having  attempted  at  the  command  of  Seleucus  IV. 
to  violate  the  temple  treasure  in  Jerusalem,  ought  to 
fall  within  the  time  of  his  priesthood.  The  lef^d,  it 
would  seem,  is  designed  in  its  own  fashion  to  establish 
Ihe  actual  fact  that  in  spite  of  the  royal  conunand  Ihe 
treasure  remained  untouched.  How  this  immunity  was 
secured  remains  uncertain  ;  perhaps  it  was  on  account 
of  Ihe  excellent  relations  subsisting  betwen  Heliodoni* 
and  Onias  11. 
Tbe  penoealily  of  Onias  II,  appcBnin  toullY  different  lighti 
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tntt  of  Joseph  the  un-fafiiicT,  perh 
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'hat  has  been  said  above,  the  Onias 

.  Mace.  3   has    been   idenlihed   with 

Onias  II.     The  correctness  of  this  identi- 

_^^  fication  must  be  further  examined. 

""'  "*■  On  the  data  of  Josephus  it  is  more 
natural  to  lake  a  Mace.  3/  as  relating  to  Onias  III. 
For,  BCTording  to  Ant.  lii.  1  to  (f  134).  Onias  11.  died  in 
the  reign  of  Seleucus  IV. ,  be  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Simon  (II.).  who  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Onias  (III.)  who  died  at  Ihe  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes  {Ant,  xii.  Gi),  On  this  view 
the  close  of  the  hIgh-pHesthood  of  Onias  II..  Ihe  whole 
of  that  of  Simon  II.,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  that 
of  Onias  111.,  all  felt  within  the  period  of  Seleucus  IV. 

According  to  3  Mace  4.  on  the  other  hand,  no  Jewish 
high  priest  dies  in  the  beginning  of  Ine  reign  of  Anti- 
ochus IV.  :  it  is  only  at  the  instance  of  Menelaus  (after 
17a)  that  Onias  is  murdered  {iy^).  that  is  to  say,  at 
a  period  when,  according  to  Jos.  AhI.  xii.Bi,  Onias 
III.  had  already  been  dead  for  some  years.  If,  accord- 
ingly, the  Onias  HI.  of  Josephus  is  the  person  intended 
in  3  Mace.  3/1,  it  would  be  necessary  to  suppose  that 
the  events  of  3  Mace.  8/  happened  precisely  in  the 
chMing  years  of  Seleucus  IV.  Even  so.  however,  the 
conliadiction  between  Josephus  and  a  Mace,  with  regard 
to  the  death  of  this  Onias  would  remain. 

A  further  circumstance,  moreover,  requires  to  be 
noticed.  Josephus  names  Simon  {1l.)as  having  been 
high  priest  between  Onias  II.  and  Onias  III.  {Ant. 
xii.  4 .0  B  334))  and  informs  us  (4  ■■  [§  339])  that  Simon 
II.  held  with  the  elder  sons  of  Joseph  on  account  of 
relationship,  and  thus  not  with  Hyrcanus.  This  state- 
ment remains  unintelligible  if  we  hold  this  Simon  to 

alike  related  to  the  Oninds  through  the  mother  of  their 
falherJoseph(.4»/.  xii.4.l9l'"])- 

BUchler  (39^)  seeks  10  dispose  of  this  difficulty  by 

supposing  the  Simon  II,  of  Josephus  to  be  in  truth 

the    'overseer   of  the   temple'   (rptOTir^t   toij   UpoS) 

named  in  3  Mace.  34.  the  Tobiad  who  '  for  kinship's 
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sake'  held  b;  his  full  brothers,  not  his  halT-brolher 
Hyrcanus  {AnI.  iii.l5  [8  ia6#]);  Ihai  in  Ihe  source 
followed  by  Jojephus  he  was  called  chief  priest  [ipx'- 
tprit} — us  a  king's  officer  named  by  Ihe  Seleucids — thai 

to  the  Jewish  high -priesthood,  and  thus  included  Simon 
in  Ihe  list  of  the  high  priests.  The  statement  of  Josephus 
in  Ah/,  xii.  4  n  [g  tag]  really  does  speak  in  favour  of 


o  be  deleted  from  the  list  of  Jewish  hi 
™uld  ci  


n  II.  » 


It  Onias 


liately  succeeded  by  Onias  III. 
contrary,  however,  to  old-Jewish  customs  for  fottwr  and 
son  to  bear  the  same  name.  Thus  we  are  led  finally  lo 
the  supposilion  that  Onias  11.  and  Onias  til.  are  one 
and  (he  same  person.  Ihe  same  conjecture  has  already 
been  put  forward  by  Schlatter  and  Willrich  (114). 

The  murder  of  Onias.  however,  spoken  of  in  3  Mace. 
430^  is  open  to  grave  doubt.  He  is  there  represented 
■  w»»i«. »»  ^  having  been  craftily  put  10  death  by 

"""  "■  after  the  expulsion  of  Jason  (i7S-i73t- 
Formerty  this  datum  used  to  be  regarded  as  so  certain 
thai,  as  a  rule,  the  obscure  words  in  Dan.  Haa — fn|' 
Ifltg — were  explained  by  reference  to  it.  Of  late,  how- 
ever, great  doubts  have  been  eipressed.  Wellhausen 
and  Willrich  have  pointed  out  that,  according  10 
Diodorus  Siculus  (xxx.  7>|  and  Johannes  Anliochenus 
(ap.  MUlier,  /"f.  Niil.  Gr.  4,  p.  558}  Ibe  regent 
Andronicus  puts  lo  death  Ihe  son  of  Seleucus  IV. 
at  the  instance  of  king  Antiochus  IV.,  and  subse- 
quently is  himself  punished  with  death.  Both  scholars 
are  of  opinion  that  ■  Ihe  circumstances  of  the  murder  of  the 
prince  have  simply  been  transferred  to  Ihe  high  priesi,' 
and  therefoie  that  the  narrative  of  1  Mace  4}dX  °>  'o 
the  death  of  Onias  is  false.  Certainty  the  account  just 
given  of  Ihe  end  of  Andronicus  is  more  credible  than 
the  story  in  a  Mace  Strictly,  however,  it  does  not 
follow  that  Ihe  murder  of  Onias  at  Antioch  Is  a  pure 
invention  :  it  is  possible  still  to  hold  it  irtie  even  if  one 
were  to  come  to  the  conduskin  that  the  participation  of 
Andronicus  or  otlter  details  in  a  Mace.  4  are  unhisiorkal. 

It  in  surpriainff,  il  mutt  be  adinici«I,  that  Jidephiu  should 
know  nothing  of  thit  dngular  end  of  a  J«wish  hi^b  priest. 

Ijut  they  cannot  HipplyconnnnaiionDf  what  i&  said  in  I  Mace,  4. 
Moreover,  they  have  recently,  and  doubttcu  with  ERalti  truth, 
been  ljik«  1^  such  scholan  as  Renan,  Bacihgcu,  and  Well, 
hausen  an  rererfing  to  the  cesution  of  Ihe  legitimate  high, 
priesthood  altogether,  in  parallcliun  to  v.  95,  when  the  inau^ur- 


Thus,  Ihe  qtMstion  of  the  death  of  Onias  turns  wholly 
upon  that  as  to  the  degree  of  confidence  we  can  repose 
in  3  Mace,  as  to  this  matter  (see  below.  %  10). 

According  to  another  view  this  Onias  did  not  die  at 
all  as  high  priest  in  Jerusalem,  but  having  fled  from  the 

^'i^i^tV  *^'*'"-  ""  Tobiads,  founded  in  Egypt, 
aiM  UDU*  lY.  ^njg,  (|,g  patronage  of  Ptolemy  VI. 
Philomelof.  Ihe  Jewish  temple  in  Leonlopolis.  This 
view  is  based  upon  the  short  statement  in  B/  i.li 
(§S  31*33)-  Bnd  has  recently  been  advocated  principally 
hy  Willrich  and  Wellhausen.  Elsewhere  (Israrl. 
g  69*,  col.  3161)  will  be  found  a  brief  statement  of  the 
construction  to  be  put  on  the  events  of  175-170  B.C. 
according  to  this  view.  The  struggle  between  Onias 
and  his  brother  Jnson,  of  which  neitlier  Joiephus  nor 
3  Mace,  have  anything  explicit  10  say.  is  after  Willrich 
{B8J'.)  to  be  drawn  from  Ihe  narrative  which  Josephus 
(xi.7i)  gives  regarding  the  high  priest  Johannes  (  = 
Oni.is)  and  his  brother  Jesus  (=  Jason), 

The  present  writer  is  now,  however,  inclined  to 
question  the  justice  of  this  view.  In  any  case  it  must 
be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  Josephus  nowhere 
afhrms  that  the  founder  of  Ihe  temple  at  Leonlopolis 
ever  held  Ihe  high-priestly  office  in  Jerusalem,  In  Ant. 
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tii.97(g3B7)  6.(8=37)  xiii.3.(S6a)  and  n.  IO3 
(g  336}  the  Onias  who  migrated  to  Hgypt  is  represented 
as  having  been  son  of  the  high  priest  Onias  III.  to  whom 
at  home  Ihe  path  10  Ihe  high-priesthood  was  barred.  In 
B/  vii.  10=  (8  4=3)  Ihis  On^Ts  is  ihe  son  of  Sitnon  (so 
also  in  Talmud:  /.ATiyeiSi),  'one  of  Ihe  diief 
priests  in  Jerusalem  '  {ihrM- ^t'liparoXiiuKtiiix"!'^'^)'- 
this  addition  is  found  also  in  if/  i.  1  >  (g  31]  {(it  Twr 
dpX"l>^'"}i  '"I'y  it  §33  tlo^  t''s  phrase  run,  more 
iHiefly,  '  Ihe  chief  priest  Onias'  {if  ifxiipiin 'Orlat). 
There  can  be  no  qtieslion  that  this  last  expression  has 
tu  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  what  is  said  in  8  31  = 
Onias  is  there  for  Josephus  not  one  who  is  actually 
discharging,  or  has  discharged,  the  functions  of  a  high 
priesi,  but  simply  a  member  of  one  of  the  ■  chosen 
families  out  of  which  the  high  priests  were  selected 
(SchUrer,  GjyX  2  iit^.i  cp  BUchler,  118).     Not  does 
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I  he  i! 


of  Sin 


ly  further  than  this.  An  opinioi 
been  expressed  that  'Onias,  son  of  Simon'  I'Orfat 
^iuuirai  iilit)  is  here  only  short  for  'Onias,  son  of 
Onias,  son  of  Simon'  ('Onot  ToC  'Orlw  rtu  2I;iio«k). 
This,  however,  is  nothing  more  than  a  hamtonising 
co-ordination  with  Ant.  lii.S?  liii.Si  and  no  reliance 
can  he  placed  on  il.  Uheiher  Simon  the  father  be 
really  ihe  high  priest  Simon  (An/,  xii.  4io  [g  314])  or 
another  person,  it  is  Impossible  to  determine.  Id  any 
case  this  at  leasl  is  certain  :  Ihe  Onias  who  migrates 
to  Egypt  is  nowhere  spoken  of  by  Josephus  as  having 
held  the  high-priestly  oflice.  We  are  therefore  com- 
pelled, in  the  end,  lo  distinguish  this  Onias  from  Oniai 
III. 


__±tT^r  high  priest  Onias  at  Daphne,  whilst 
;?^^  Josephus  repeatedly  recurs  to  the  flight 
01  3  MMC  ^f  Q^-^  ^jj,  ^yj  nothing  of  the  vwlent 
end  of  a  high  priesi  at  Daphne.  This  suggests  thai 
Ihe  author  of  a  Mace,  (or  his  source)  may  have  in. 
tended  to  depreciate  Ihe  worth  of  the  Onias-lemple  in 
Egypt  and  for  Ihat  purpose  makes  Onias  the  brother 
of  Jason,  who  was  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
Onias-temple,  lo  be  murdered  near  Antioch  so  thai  the 
connection  between  the  high  -  priestly  Onias  and  tlK 
temple  in  Leonlopolis  may  be  completely  severed. 
Such  an  inteniion  w-ould  be  in  excellent  agreemeni  with 
the  tendency  of  2  Mace,  lo  uphold  the  dignity  of  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  It  would  result  Ihat  the  murder 
of  Onias  ilself.  not  merely  Ihe  attendant  details,  bad 

Baeihgen  (i!A  TWe  IiSSAI  i»)  has  adduced  the  eieculion  of 
OnU^Mcrelauj  M»r.  aii. »  7  II 384 /D  to  explainlhe  origin  of 
theHatenKuuiniMacc^jo^  With  thii  narrative,  however, 
liill  10  the  ground  al  the  ume  rime  two  other  a^sunplions : 
luunely,  that  the  murdered  I3nias  i>  identical  with  the  high 
prieu  6niax<n.  or  III.)  and  that  Jason  (iMacclrJ  raiicd 
niraself  to  Ibe  high-prieslbood  aADpiHnMni  of  Onias.    This  is  of 

la.'il  high  priest  Onia-,  occordine  10  Anl.  aii,  *  10  <|  914),  died 
in  the  bcgfnning  of  the  reign  of  Antiochus  IV. 

The  result  of  out  discussion  of  Onias  II.  and  III. 
may  lie  summed  up  as  follows.  Onias  II,  was  prob- 
11  n^^i^.1^.  ably  the  last  legitimaiB  high  priest  of 
11.  ConellulMU.  ^^  j^^^^  community  in  Jerusalem. 
He  held  this  oflice  for  a  long  lime,  having  entered  upon 
it  in  Ihe  time  of  Ptolemy  IV.  Philopalor.^al  latest  in 
aao,  and  continued  in  the  discharge  of  it  till  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Antiochus  IV,  (i75'4  B.C.), 
that  is  to  say,  some  fony  or  fifly  years.  From  this 
period  begins  the  series  of  those  high  priesU  whom  the 
Scleucid  kings  nominated  in  virtue  of  their  own  might 
and  in  defiance  of  Jewish  righi :  Jason,  Menelaus. 
Alcimus :  the  author  of  the  book  of  Daniel  refuses  lo 

As  objections  to  this  solution  of  the  problem  may 

conceivably  be  urged  the  length  of  the  term  of  oflice 

assigned  to  Onias,  also  Ihe  disappearance  of  the  Simoa 
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named  in  Ant.  xli.  4id.  The  sludenl  who  tauh  Ihew 
objeciions  loo  Tonnidablc  lo  be  overcome,  may  hold  by 
the  slalements  of  AnI.  xii.  4  lo.  According  to  wbal  wc 
read  Ihere,  Onias  II.  will  have  been  high  priest  until  the 


s  IV.,  II 


n  II.   » 


held  the  office  for  a.  short  time  and  been  succeeded  by 
Onias  III.  as  the  last  legitimate  high  priest  till  175-4. 
In  that  event  the  statements  also  of  a  Mace.  S/  will 
havelo  be  undersiood  of  Onias  111.,  not  as  w-as  said 
above  (SS  s-8)  of  Oniaa  II.  On  such  a  view,  it  is  true, 
one  must  abandon  hope  of  explaining  why  it  was  thai 
Simon  held  by  the  elder  sons  o(  Jose^di  {jut  rl)r  avy- 
■fimar  :  A«l.  xu.  4  lo  [%  aa9]). 

Ihallo  Jixeplill.  M"r«L "Till  ™f  «70  OnL  1 1"  Mives 
a  1«n(  al  Ihe  king  of  Spsuta,  Areui,  in  which  the  Icik  are 
inviicd,  on  account  nf  relaiionihip  Ihrough  Abr 


expelled    Ihe 


, _^ jBd  tBchlei,'"*.^.  *ho'..., 

the  Tabhr  of  rtlaiioiuhip  between  the  Ijicctbemonians  and  the 
jewsby  iheieiilemEntof  JewiinlheDotknCyTciuica, 

{[/)  Onias  If.— We  have  already  seen  thai  Josephus 
nowhere  designates  Onias  IV.  as  an  actual  high  priest. 

L^/^    recorded  of  him   thai  he 

"'""^''-    Tobiads    from   Jerusalem.       ....    

action  is  intended  as  is  referred  lo  in  yint.  xii.6i 
IS '39/)  and  aMacc.Ss/.  where  it  is  attribuied  to 
jaMin.  Jason  and  Onias.  according  to  An/,  xii.bi 
(8337/)  aMa«:.47.  are  brothers.  The  historical 
accuracy  of  this  relationship  may  be  doubted  ;  for  Ihe 
closely  connected  assumption  thai  Onias  111.,  Jason, 
and  Onias  =  Menelaus,  were  all  of  them  Ihe  sons  of 
Simon  the  high  priest  (.<n(.  xii.Si  [g  338/.])  is  certainly 


false. 


s  bnKken 


'iih  Ihe  : 


liktly; 


prieuly  funlllei  (cp  Ihe  conlrut  in  Alcimut,  i.MaccH  j>. 

Itlt  bound  10  infer  hn  high-prietily  desienl  fTom  iht  fact  of  hii 
beKTiiag  the  high^prieuly  dignity ;  but  z  hiacc-  4  n/l  11  here 
plainlyright;  rjt  yJr  ipx'V-"'^'  wti>  itmr  tt/mr.  Jaaon 
11  repTCKnted  kltke  by  Jawphus  And  by  2  Mice  4  ai  the 
■dvenary  of  Iht  Tohiaib ;  douMless  be  belonged  10  the  piriy 
ol  the  Oniadi  i  he  und  ihe  Oniai  who  migrated  10  Egypt  were 


^o«jhu^r^.« 


■L  pTobable,   that 
i>i  of  JewUh  high  prieits 


The  attempt  to  expel  the  Tobiads  from  Jerusalem 
brings  us  down  inlo  the  very  thick  of  the  conflicts  under 
Anliochus  (cp  B/vil.  10»  [§  133]).  It  happened  about 
170  B.C.  when  Antiochus  IV,  had  undertaken  his  first 
expedition  against  Egypt  and  the  report  of  his  death  was 
being  circulated  in  southern  Syria.  Jason  huiried  back 
from  Ihe  trans- Jordanic  territory  whither  he  had  wilh- 
drawn  from  Menelaus  in  171-1.  received  ihe  support  of 
ihe  people  of  Jerusalem,  and  compelled  Menelaus  and  his 
followers  to  lake  to  flight.  These  betook  themselves  to 
Anliochus  IV.  and  induced  him  10  restore  Menelaus  al  Ihe 
point  of  Ihe  sword.  This  was  dune  as  Anliochus  was 
reluming  from  Egypt  in  17a  Jason  fled  first  to  Ihe  E. 
of  the  Jordan  and  subsequently  lo  EgypI,  probably  to 
Cyrene  {BUchler.  I36X).  whilst  Onias  betook  himself 
lo  the  court  of  Ptolemy  VI.  Onias'  flight  thus  falls  to 
be  dated  in  170-169  B.C.  The  situation  is  stated  quite 
differently  in  Josephus  {Ant.  lii.  87  [g  387]  xx.  lOj 
[§236)). 

V,  Eiipuar,  and  he  saw  himself  su^rseded.    Thij  dau<i6i-i 


Sfi 


1  Ihe  Sekucid'.  and  the  Fiolaniei,  w  that 
sfrom  Syria  could  no  longer  hnpe  10  readily  for  _  .... 
«plion  ac  Ihe  court  of  Aleiiimlrla.    Moreo.-er,  in  ju 


politli^l 


of  the  Gicekt. 


According  lo  what  Yfe  learn  from  Josephus  (f.  Af.  2j 
[S49J^])  the  Jews  who  accompanied  Onias  to  Egypiseem 
18  That«nnla'°  ^"^  P'^>"^  *  prominent  pari  in 
f;B.1t^.?.  'h"  «™y  of  Plolemy  VI.  Josephus 
inHBUopoU..  ^p^  '^f  ^^  ^^^  Dositheus  as 
generals  of  the  entire  army  and  adds  that  in  the  war 
between  Ptolemy  (Vll,  Physkon)  and  Cleopatra  (the 
widow  ol  Plolemy  VI, )  Onias  adhered  lo  Cleopatra  and 
took  successful  part  in  the  operations  in  the  field.  The 
sons  also  of  Onias,  Helkias  and  Ananias,  were  entrusted 
by  queen  Cleopatra  ( 108  and  104  B.C )  with  Ihe  conduct 
of  Ihe  war  against  her  son  Ptolemy  LalhQrus  {An/, 
xiii.  10  4  [88  185-187]  — following  Strabo  — 13i 
[S  348.^]).  Special  interest  attaches  to  the  building  o( 
Ihe  Jewish  temple  in  Egypt  which  is  attribuied  to  Onias. 
It  is  fully  dealt  with  in  what  so  far  as  we  i:au  judge  is  a 
genuine  passage  in  ify  vii.  lOa-4  (S  4=0/ ).  Onias  seeks 
10  gain  Ptolemy  VI,  to  his  purpose  %  urging  political 
considerations  :  the  building  of  a  Jewish  temple,  and 
full  freedom  granted  to  Jews  for  the  exercise  of  their 

side.  Plolemy  accordingly  granted  him  a  site  in  the 
name  of  Heliopolis.  180  stadia  from  Memphis.  Onias 
caused  (his  sile  lo  be  fortified  and  erected  his  temple 
ill  such  style  that  ii  had  Ihe  appearance  of  a  citadel 
sixty  cubits  high.  As  a  whole  it  did  not  resemble  the 
temple  in  Jerusalem  ;  only  the  altar  and  the  sacred 
vessels  (droSiifiaTB),  apart  from  the  golden  candlestick, 
were  the  same  as  in  Jerusalem.  The  temple  was 
endowed  with  land  so  that  the  priests  had  a  liberal  in- 
come. Jealousy  of  Jerusalem  is  represented  by  Josephus 
asOnias's  motive.  The  whole  district  was  called  -  Onias's 
land '  (1^  'Orlw  [x<^])-  This  temple  lasted  longer  than 
that  of  Jerusalem. 
The  JewUb  djatpora  in  Egyrrt  wu  pn^oundly  moved  by  the 

revolutionary  rnovements.  received  from  Vcapawn^  in  answer  to 
hisowqrepreuniatiorUtDTderetodeinoliih  IbeurucfuR.  Lupus 
■I  Am  ueTely  clued  Iht  lemplej  but  bis  nicceisor  Paulious 
made  it  completely  inKce«Ible  arter  having  plundered  it  of  iu 
furniture  ijitm9jiian\  This  wu  in  73  a.d.  Josephus  rtpre. 
Knts  it  as  having  stood  for  343  yean,  on  which  reckoning  It 
muai  have  been  founded  about  17a  B.C  This  date,  however,  is 
absolutely  excluded  by  lb*  forcgdng  data  of  Jo«   ' 

ibcre  muat  be  aome  errot  In  ihe  liguia.    It  n  ui 

the  Driijnal  reading ;  ibli  would  give  t^  D.C.  u  Ihe  y< 


The  data  supplied  by  Josephus  in  Ant.  xiiL8r/: 
i%i66-ja)  I04{S  385)  exhibit  considerable  discrepancies. 
The  two  letters  incorporated — that  of  Onias  10  Ptolemy 


e  for 


old  disi 


InOnia: 


ictunry 


in  the  enclosure  {ixi/x^lta)  of  rural  Bubastis  (iypia 
Boii^aTii);  in  Ihe  ans»er  it  is  a  ruined  sanctuary  of 
rural  Bubastis  (ifpla  Baii^fTit)  in  Leonlopolis  in  Ihe 
district  of  Heliopolis  {cp  An/,  xii.  87  xx.IOj).  It  is 
customary  in  accordance  with  this  last  statement  to 
speak  straightway  of  the  temple  in  Leonlopolis ;  it  is 

of  the  site  exactly  agree.  According  to  A«i.  3i  (g  67), 
IO4  (§  aSj).  the  temple  was  built  after  the  model  of 
that  in  Jerusalem.  The  sole  motive,  according  to  3i 
(g  63)  was  ihe  personal  amlation  of  Onias  ;  its  erection 
is  spoken  of  (3i  [%  69))  as  sinful  and  a  transgres- 
sion of  the  law.  Tlie  discrepancy  of  the  accounts  gi'.'es 
Bflchler  [239  ^  )  occasion  lo  conjecture  the  real  question 
to  be  whether  it  was  a  (Jewish)  temple  of  Onias  or  a 
(^nioritnn)  tranple  of  Dositheus  that  was  actually  built. 
Krom  Ihe  indications  regarding  the  temple  in  BJ  vii.  10 
BDchler  is  rather  inclined  to  conclude  that  it  was 
Samaritan  (955).  Against  this  inference,  however, 
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weifht;  condderatioos  am  be  urged.  Had  the  temple 
been  Samaritan,  assuredlf  the  allusion  to  it  in  Is.  19iS 
would  aol  have  been  admitted  into  tbc  Jewish  Caiujn, 
and  (he  Miahna  would  not  have  found  it  necessnry  to 
diSL-uss  the  question  whether  sacrifices  and  vows  in  con- 
,  neclion  with  the  Onias  temple  were  valid  also  loi  the 
temple  of  Jerusaieni  (SehUrar,  C/^^'Sw). 

<<)  ForlhEOniasnamirdhyJoKphium^n/.  liLSidijS/) 
an  Iht  youneai  xjn  ofSiinon  11.,  kc  Mehelau'l 

B«idis  the  works  on  Iht  Hutory  of  liraci  cilcd  in  Israel, 
I  iifi,  i«  BaeihsEn  in  ZATH'^iTj-aa  (iSB6>i  A.  Scblaller, 

in  SI.Kr,  1891,  pp.  633*,  in  /ai™  imi 
14.  UtentUn.   A>n«(,    iV,    "nd    in    ZATIi'\*x,i  ^. 

(iSm>:  H.  Witlrkb,  JmlH  «.  Griickm, 
1S95:  Wellhauwn,  Cft.^,  1895.  PP- 94T-SS7  i  A-  Bilchler,  Dii 
TMadin  H.  dU  OuiadiK  im  It.  Mnkiii<ttriui/a  f.  »  dtr 
vmanilUnJatliuk-lalltnitliKlun  LiltratMr,  iS^ ;  B.  N[«c, 
A'ritit  dif-  ieidtx  MaiiaUtriecJtrr,  19C0;  H.  WiUlich, 
Jadaka,  I9<x>.  H.  G. 

OSIOM  (C^VS'  W^'"".  for  eognalea  see  BDB  ; 
Kpo(M]MYi).  longed  for  by  the  '  mixed  multitude '  and 
the  Israelites,  NU.II5+.  The  onion  (^W<««  Cqea,  L.) 
of  Egypt  has  always  had  a  high  reputation  (Plin.  NH 
196/.  101.  Juv.  169;  cp  Willi.  Anc.  £/.ffl,  2.s/-)- 
Hasselquisl  ^Travtls.  390)  speaks  with  enthusiasm  of 
their  sweetness  and  softness.  Very  possibly,  however, 
the  original  story  (see  Moses,  %  5/I  meant  the  onions 
grown  in  the  Negeb  near  Zarephaih,  '  mixed  multitude' 
being  di^e  10  corruption.  See  E.  H.  Palmer's  descrip- 
tion of  the  country  {Neokb,  g  s/).  Cp  Ashkelon 
(end).  Food,  g  6.  and  see  L6w,  ^^ff.  and  De  Candolle, 

OMO  {\i\»  or  l3i< ;  cp  Onam,  Onan  ;  usually  lONto 


I  [L),oi 


ikKibeOmUDriEHl.e 


'  EV,  ii  unplya  iiaul 


A  town  near  Lydda  (Nekfl.;  a-u  [B],  wra.  [KA]) 
which,  if  the  text  be  right,  should  include  the  so-cilled 
*  valley  of  the  craftsmen  ■  (Neh-llsj  [BK*A  om.]  i  Ch. 
414)-  SeeCHASASH[M,VALLeyoF.  The  biblical  notices 
areallpost-eiilic;  butthemenIionDflheplace(underlhe 
form  Auanau  or,  as  W.  M.  MUller  gives  it,  'O-'no)  In  the 
Kamalt  list  of  Tholmes  11!.  (no.  65)  proves  its  antiquity. 
It  may  be  safely  identified  with  (he  modem  Kelt 'And,' 
about  a  m.  to  the  NNW.  of  I-od.  It  was  in  •  the 
villages'  of  the  'plain  of  Ano'  that  Sanballat  and 
Geshem  proposed  to  have  their  meeting  with  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  6.).  See  Had:d,  Lod.  The  text,  however,  is 
very  doubtful ;  for  a  probable  restoration  see  On,  i. 
(end). 

OHTOHA.  (nprHf*.  Pttletk;  Ex.  80m+:  onyI: 
0a7x.-cpEcclus.2415.  Onvx,  EV),  one  of  (he  ingredients 
of  frankincense,  generally  believed  to  be  the  operculum 
of  some  species  of  marine  mollusc.  The  operculum  is  a 
hortiy  or  calcareous  plate  attached  to  the  fool  of  certain 
Gasteropodous  molluscs  the  function  of  which  is  to  close 
the  aperture  oF  the  shell  when  the  animal  has  withdrawn 
into  (he  interior.  It  is  not  possible  to  identify  the 
species  of  mollusc  used ;  very  likely  more  than  one 
furnished  the  material.  Tlie  name  suggests  a  claw  or 
nall-shaped  object '  and  this  corresponds  with  (he  shape 
of  the  operculum  of  the  genus  Siremtus,  one  species  of 
which.  S.  tritorim.  is  found  in  the  Red  Sea  1  but  its 
operculum  is  small  and  insignificant.  Fmai,  another 
genus  which  is  common  in  the  Red  Sea,  has  also  a  claw- 
shaped  operculum  and  is  known  (o  have  been  used  in 
recent  limes  as  an  ingredient  in  perfumes.  Mum, 
another  accessible  genus,  has  a  more  substantial  oper- 
culum which  may  have  been  put  10  Ibe  same  use.  When 
burnt  these  opercula  give  off  a  strong  aromatic  or  pungent 
odour.     They  were  well  known  to  the  ancients,  by  whom 


1  Fnr  the  i 


p«t  ■  (fo  X}'l-\  lea*  probably, 

■     'loIiltei,'»hM>«Ita^ 

The  meaning   'p«l' 

the  nndrrine  of  Th 


lupporttd  by  Pnh.  and  T«rg.  rvi.  the  rendering  of  Tiirg. 
Pi-Jon.,probablvrepr<«nn.Tic(rMn.ii/ff»ii<.{Low,  no.  305). 
Cp  Winer,  i.o.  -  TeufeUkUui.'  for  ihi  view  that  i-^UlA  a 


■.tK.G.Ucob,ZDlltC*S 


ONYX 

the^  were  sometimes  used  for  medicinal  purposes  (cp 
Dic«c2io;  Biny,  fiJV32i6;  the  Arab.  Kacwlnl,  li«oi 
Ges.   TIUs.  1388  :  and  Di.  ad  lac.). 

Onycha  is  still  largely  used  Ibioughout  Nubia  and 
Upper  Egypt  as  an  Ingredient  in  ibe  complicsted  per- 
fumes with  which  the  Arab  women  scent  themselves.  It 
is  gathered  along  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  and  trans- 
ported inland.  The  method  of  scenting  the  person  is 
as  follows  : — a  small  but  deep  hole  is  made  in  the  floor 
of  the  but  or  tent  and  a  fire  of  charcoal  is  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hole  ;  upon  this  a  handful  of  drugs,  which 
include  ginger,  cloves,  myrrh,  frankincense,  cinnamon, 
sandal  wood,  onycha,  and  a  kind  of  sea-weed  is  thrown. 
The  woman  then  crouches  over  the  hole  enveloped  in 
her  mantle  or  tope  which  falls  from  her  neck  like  a  tent. 
In  this  hot  air  bath,  the  fumes  of  the  drugs  sink  into  the 
skin,  and  the  perfume  is  retained  for  a  considerable 
number  of  days;  see  Sir  S.  Baker's  ThtNiU  Tribularia 
of  Abyssinia,  London.  1B68.  A.  E.  s.— S.  A.  c 

ONYX  {QniP).  This  is  EVs  invariable  rendering, 
though  9.W-  gives  ■  beryl '  at  E».  28  d  »  S5  37  Job  28 1« 
,   ■,  _^  ,    iCh.292.     For  the  versions  (which  di~ 


CtrltlclAlXL 


greatly}    see   BexyL.   where    Dilhnann's 
rendering  'bei^'l'  issupponerL     Kaulisch 

altered  for  Q.ib.  This  Is  perhaps  the  wisest  course,  if 
we  decide  not  lo  touch  the  Hebrew  text,  for  there  is 
apparently  no  safe  eiplanation  of  o.jfc'  even  from  Assyri- 


;i.  that  the  readings  of  the  traditional 


logy,' 


bcamt 


■ehyoo 


\  genealoAidd  li: 


t)  by  indudind 
Ibis  t»e  JACINTH^  and  wean  now  on  the  Crack  of  anolha. 

SSham  as  a  proper  name  is  certainty  corrupt  (see 
Shohau)  ;  it  is  also  corrupt  as  the  name  of  a  precious 

in  Eit.28«  39i}  and  EEek.2Bi3  it  is  combined,  vii.. 
nHf*,  yayphik.  The 'Corruption  was  very  easy,  and 
wherever  the  vdf'^i^A-stone  was  referred  to  outside  the 
lists  in  Exodus  and  E^kiel  the  name  appears  to  have 
been  editorially  corrected  (miscorrected)  into  Uham. 

What,  then,  is  the ^/'/>U4 -stone  ?    Kautisch  replica, 
'the  onyx.'     But  let  us  reconsider  the  question  in  the 

hSio^    to  be  new— ..f.,  taking  mlo  account  the 

^^^      passages  in  which  (as  the  text  stands)  the 

/<UaiH-stone  is  specially  mentioned,  but  not  the  ju/'/,)/il. 

From  Gen.  S 11  iSkaM  appears  to  have  been  plentiful  in 

Havilah.     But  both  the  situation  of  Kavilah  [_q.v.\ 

eading  of  the  text  are  uncertain,  and  it  woukl 


takel 

is  called  - 1 


J  long  to  disc 


d  them  here.      The  U 


precious  Uham'  (Job 28 it),  and  is  singled 
out  as  tne  gem  par  exallcaa  in  Ex.  SS9i;a  i  Ch.  29a. 
From  Ex.  28s,^  it  appesus  lo  have  been  specially 
adapted  for  engraving  upon  (Ex,  28g.^).  Now  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  onyx  would  have  been  siutable  for 
the  purpose  mentioned  in  Ex.  289,  and  thai  the  variety 
called  Sardonyx  [f.ii.]  was  very  highly  valncd  by  the 
ancients.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  every  one  of 
the  stones  specified  In  Ex.  28i;-9awas  to  be  engraved 
with  the  name  of  one  of  the  twelve  tribes,  so  that  there 
is  no  compulsion  whatever  to  prefer  the  onyx  for  the 
ISiain.  So  far  as  relates  to  the  passages  in  which 
ydl'fhlk  occurs,  we  have  seen  aheady  (see  JASPER)  thai 
(he  opal  best  satisfies  the  conditions  imposed  by  them. 
Considering  too  that  the  opal  specially  deserved  the  title 
of  '  precious'  applied  to  the  loham  in  Job  28  t6  (where 
it  is  even  combined  with  the  sapphire),  we  may  safelj' 
offer  '  opal '  as  a  probable  rendering,  wherever  MT  gives 
eilher_ffl/'/*;i  or  Bhan. 
1  Accorduig  10  Jensen  iZA  10  l-SssI  37»)  '^"'  i™""  «P«* 


.yLlOOglC 


OFHBL 


Wcmt 
haoe  for  1 .. 
jind  Pishon 


iirnin  fiiVDur  of  Ihe  onyx  tbu  tbe  nnfsr  onyxes 

Bolinughl  rrom  India,  for  the  vie*lhM  Havilah 

._.<>nIndUucDnf«MiIlyaiiliq<ul«l.     llie  cbu- 

if  tbe  onyi  *re  poinicd  oui  FlwwhFn  (kc  Chal- 

:}.     h  my  be  added  thM  it  »u  probably  Ihu  variety 

Onyx  is  also  used  in  Eccliis.24i}  in  ibe  sense  or 


A  y.y.l 


bill. 

MI    33 

fMESH^ 

.  S  il). 

«  JE. 

nv"4- 

M.'  and 

in  Mic. 

1    RV.ni. 

'Ophel.'  .     ,       

'  Ophel.'  AV  '  itionghold,'  RV  '  the  hill  y     liiaK.fia4«>°-' 
t>rui  Ophel  (AV  '  tower/ EV  '  bill '}  u  Samaria. 

Three  of  the  passages  enumerated  need  consideration. 

( 1 )  If  the  text  of  a  K.  694  is  right,  Elisha's  bou^  stood 
close  lo  an  Ophel  ( '  hill')  connected  with  the  fortilicationa 
of  Samaria-  Bui  the  statement  that  ■  when  be  (Gehaii) 
came  to  the  Ophel,  be  took  them  from  Iheir  hand,  and  be- 
stowed ibem  in  the  house'  is  too  strange  to  be  admitted 
as  probable.  Klostermann's  emendation  Sd^,  '  the 
recesses  (?)  of  the  htiuse.'  is  bordlj'  satisfactory  ;  ,iSpa.i, 
'  ibe  ascent'  (cp  i  S.  BuJ  is  suitable  and  may  be  inghl ; 
e  and  B  are  easily  confounded. 

(a)  In  13.32T4  the  -hill'  and  the  'watch-lower'  are 
not  10  be  found  in  C  ;  Ibey  may  be  a  later  insertion 
(Bickell.  Mani);  cp  Neh.3is-i;. 

{3)  Mic.4estands  in  a  context  full  of  textual  error  (see 

MlCAH.   BOOIC  OF,  !  4). 


In  Cnl 

prcOiably  ran  ih 


™l!«ino>ll^ 
id  the  ADialekiu 


an'i  people — ihy 


„  — ,  -,    _...4./.  in. 

,     The  Am  'Jcrahmeel    b  repre«enled  in  MT  by  Ml 
'  ->e  second  by 'A/rr  V>'' (Hock.  hillX    CpEuai 


,  -Jiah  <one  may 

!auiifully(i9./;jeeLo- 
[erofMic.4./.  imitate. 


(in    B   .Way,)  with 

ibT),      ■ 


0  spelled  in  eighl  ways  but  usually 

iiial   v;  w^.p   (AC),  ^mi^^p   [AEL), 

...^.^  IBWAQrL.  elcl,  n^.^  [Al  n.^,|>. 

(BAIi^Vg.   al»a^^  (»>l*i>.  eieep^^l^^Wio 


L,  ir^wa  (BAI:  Vg.  Blxayi  (>Mi>.  eicepi  l>i 
>.™rrnSllo*lng  »  a.-S«V,l.  Job  £,jaM^..U  ■« 
l;Iii<^'7>al(''Ar.  itrtitJ:  Fesh.iran>7iterai«X   Thi 


Joklan. 

1.  Bit 


nCen.lOjo(n1Ml,  '1 

iGen.lO>9  iCb.li3  Ophirwasi 
ie  time  of  Solomon  the  place  s< 


cnlled 
cosily 
'  objects  imported  into  Palestine  (i  K.  10 
It »).  Tbe  objecu  mentioned  in  i  K. 
lOii  are  gold,  silver,  bahaiilm,  kapktm.  and  tukkiyylm. 
Sinkabbtm  may  be  a  combination  of  '  ivory  and  ebony ' 
(see  Ebonv,  S  a^) :  but  it  may  also  be  an  error  for 
OrW  '13H  |K1o,),  ■  onyx.stones '  (but  see  ONYX), 


co.TuptedelMwbeieinOri  teeTu.'Ai).  Themualej. 
of  ^fklm  and  luiil^ylHi  a  eatieniely  improbable  1 
tiipponed  by  9^^,  nor  art  -apes  and  peacocks '  refer 
llie  Oiror icier.    In  I  K.  >3t  only  gold  is '  --  ''- 


'eJmI!'''*^ 


°?-^i.e-^ 


l.t^:: ' 


and  gold,  came  from  Havitah :  cp  C<>li>,  I  i  {i). 

•  In  MT  of  a  Ck.  It  I7I  Solomon  sends  for  almuE-limber 
Lebanon,  inttewl  of  Ophir.  and  critics  have  reproached 
Chroniclei  fix  ignarance.  But  njlVn  (ibe  initial  d  >•  ' 
Dipbed)  u  simply  an  incorrecl  vlriam  for  d'IdSh.  'almugi 
Exactly  ib«  same  cttot  ts  nubde  in  Cant.ag  where  *woc 
Lebanon'  should  be  'almug-timber';  cp  Bio  whera  *pu 
Cugandn)  should  be 'almug.'    SteCril.Bii. 


OPHIR 

Ships  (unless,  indeed,  as  K.ittel  supposes,  it  was  only 
a  single  ship ;  cp  0,  /lia  .  .  .  taut)  were  despatched 
thither  by  Solomon  [q.v.]  in  conjunction  with  Hiram.' 
and  at  a  later  time  jEHOSHAPKAT[f.i/.]  would  fain  hare 
followed  bis  example  (i  K.  9a»  =  3Ch.  818  iK.IOhh 
=  2Ch.  8.0a.  iK.2248/.  =  3Ch.20js-3j).  Hence  in 
poetry  and  lale  prose  'gold  of  Ophir'  =  'fine  gold,' 
IS.18.S  Ps.  45.o[MT]]obaSi6  i  Ch.  2S4.  andeven  by 
itself  Ophir  can  mean  '  fine  gold  ' :  so,  e.g. .  in  Job  22 14. 
and  possibly  in  Ps.  i5  lo  (see  (JOLD.  g  i  (). 

Respecting  tbe  site  of  Ophir  there  are  five  views  which 
claim  to  be  considered  : — 

1.  Lassen  [Indiscke  AlUrikumsiundi.lai  /■)•  fol- 
lowed by  Delitiseh,  identifies  Opbir  with  the  Aberia  of 
«  «t     fnr  Plolemy.  Ihe  AbbTra  of  the  Sanskrit  geo- 

S»fci        Sraphets,  which  was  on  the  W.  coasi  of 

"P""-  India,  near  the  mouths  of  the  Indus.  To 
this  view  there  are  serious  objections. 

That  India  is  meani,  was  held  long  ago  by  Vitringa,  Bocbait, 
■nd  Reland,  and  hu  the  authorily  of  Jos.  (.4>(.nii.  B4),  who 
says  that  the  land  formerly  called  IwA^.pa,  but  now  Xpvn, 
belongs  to  India.    S,  too  probably  mrans  this  by  its  mt^r 

(Himll  It  is  lisiS  to  refer^io^lhe  Copiic%^'bli'lLies  in'which 
India  .s  oiled  Sophir,"  and  10  Ihe  old  dty  of  Soiimu)«(Ptol.)or 

jeciuimi^— (j)  Amarilimclradt  with  India  hardly  existed  prior  H» 
the  seventh  century  B.C,  and  tbe  Jews  al  any  rale  cannot  be  ■*- 
sumed  to  haveknowii  India  before  the  Persiitn  period  (see  India). 

Mint  "li.d'ia  oSe  Alhuo  Tiieeb,"a"e,''peacock).  (3)  Tt^ 
the  IndSn"  Delta.  _  See  Anian,  Ftri^,  ^  where  a  fiillTisI  of 

a.  Peters  (Das  geldtai  Ofiir  Sa/Bmoi.  1895}  warmly 
advocates  tbe  identification  of  Ophir  with  the  mysterious 
ruins  of  Smbabwe  in  Masbonaland  discovered  by  Mauch 
in  1871  (31°  /  30'  E.  long.,  30°  16'  30'  S.  lat.),  in  a 
district  between  Ibe  Zambesi  and  the  Limpopo  sown 
broadcast  wiib  the  niins  of  granite  forts  and  tbe  remains 
of  ancient  gold-diggings  in  the  quaru  reefs.  Pelers  also 
thinks  thai  Ophir  and  the  IHinl  of  Ibe  Egyptian  inscrip- 
tions are  identical,  and  that  Ihey  are  situated  in  Ihe 
modem  Rhodesia,  Certainly  gold  was  abundant  there 
in  antiquity,  and  topazes  anit  rubies  are  said  10  be  found 
in  the  Revwe  river  near  Sofala.  Tbe  very  name  Ophir 
Peters  finds  preserved  in  the  name  Fura  (about  15  m.  S. 
of  the  Zambesi),  which  he  traces  10  AFur,  by  which  name 
the  Arabs  of  the  sixteenth  century  knew  this  district. 
(Cp  tbe  summary  and 


the  Ar:ibun  geographers  belore  the  th.rteenlta  century,     (i)  PunE 
was,  according  to  Maspero  iDaiim  q/'Cn.  196,  n.  6),  ifae  country 

wards  extended  to  all  the  coast  of  Ihe  Red  So.  and  10  Soouli- 

3.  Bensinger  suggests  idenlifying  Opbir  with  Ihe  land  of 
PunI— I'.f..  the  Ethiopian  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  with  the 
opposite  coast  trf  Arabia.  This  partly  coincides  with 
Sprenger's  view  (A/It  G/ogr.  Arab.  49.^)  thai  Opbir 
was  on  the  W.  const  of  Yemen.  It  is  quite  true  that 
ingots  of  gold  were  sent  from  Punt  as  tribute  to 
queen  Ha't-iSepsut  CHaWsu,'  i8tb  dyn.).  But  Puni 
was  not,  like  Ophir,  ibe  land  of  goltj  f-ar  txallencii 
gold  only  figures  amongst  other  precious  objects,  the 
first  of  which  are  'the  good  woods  of  Taniiter" 
(the  land  of  Ihe  gods — i.t. ,  the  holy  land),  tmjr  or  guni 
arable  trees  producing  green  ana,  ebony,  and  pure  ivory. 

4.  To  the  preceding  identifications  there  is  this  ad- 
ditional obiection  that  the  inclusion  of  Ophir  among  the 
sons  of  Joklan  points  to  aa  Araiian  locality.  It  is  not 
enough,  however,  to  prove  the  abundance  of  gold  and 
silver  in  ancient  times  on  Ihe  W.  coast  of  Aiatna  between 
the  HijSr  and  Yemen.     For,  not  10  lay  stress  on  tbe 

'  The  notice  in  i  K.  IOt?  wasmisundersioodby  IbeCThronicler 
(aCb.Ssi),  who  supposed  the  phrase 'Tarshish  ships' to  mean 
'thipslfaalwentlofanhish.'    Sec  Tai.shish. 

-  "^  -         -■'      ■■  laPkarMU.igt. 


■  Cbampoi 


L-I^flr,. 


3SH 


yL^oogie 


OPHNI 

Ihree  fears'  voyage  to  Ophir  and  back  mcnlioned  in 
I  K.  lOai  {see  beiow,  §  3,  end),  we  should  have  expected 
the  journey  10  this  pari  of  Arabia  10  be  performed  by  a 
caravan  [cp  Ids):  the  queen  of  Sheba  came  from  SW. 
Arabia  by  land  (lOi), 

5.  lilaxr  {Siiue.  2m  f.  jii  f.;  cp  Sayee.  PSB.1, 
Oct.  1896,  p.  174,  Keanc,  pp.  43^)  places  Ophir  on 
.—_..,  the  E.  coasl  of  Arabia,  strelchini;  up  Ihe 
^^  PerBian  GuK.  So.  too,  Hommel  (see 
"•"'■  _  references  in  ^HT.  p.  336).  who  derives 
Ophir  from  Apir,  an  old  cuneiform  name  fbr  that  pari  of 
Elam  which  lay  over  agaJnsl  Ihe  E.  Aralnan  coasl,  and 
henct  for  ihat  coast  itself.  This  he  connects  with  a  theory 
that  from  an  early  date  there  was  commercial  intercourse 
betn-een  Elani  in  the  E.  and  Nubia  in  the  W.  byOidiir, 

name  for  a  rare  kind  of  timber  used  for  building  is  derived 
from  Ass.  e1ammaku(see  Almug.  voL  L,  col.  iao}—i.t., 
'  Elamitish ' — he  claims  the  almug-timber  as  one  of  the 
exports  from  Ophir.  This  is  a  rather  attractive  view. 
Of  course  the  objects  taken  in  by  Solomon's  agents  at 
Ophir  would  not  in  all  cases  be  products  of  Ophir, 
From  tbe  inland  region  as  well  as  from  more  distatit 
parts,  merchants  would  bring  their  warn  lo  the  em- 
porium at  Ophir.  This  was  evidently  the  farthest 
point  of  the  voyage.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  us 
from  supposing  Ihat  Solomon's  ships  first  sailed  along 
the  Egypdan  coast,  then  along  the  ISomali  coast,  and  at 
last  along  the  coasl  of  Arabia  tilt  they  entered  the  Persian 
Gulf.'  How  they  trafficked  with  the  natives,  sve  are  not 
told  :  bul  Naville  (  Tuafie  of  Dcir  tl-Bakari.  Sis)  ex- 
plains how  Ihe  objects  brought  by  the  men  of  Punl  lo 
the  Egyptians  sent  by  Ha'i-iepsut  were  goods  to  be 
exchanged  against  the  products  of  Egypt.  Such,  no 
doubt,  was  the  course  pursued  bythe  agents  of  Solomon, 
A  word  must  be  added  here  on  ih*  r(inarkible  sUilcmtnl  of 
iK.lOii.  'For  the  king  hsAUKi  TanJiiih  <hips  with  the 

here,  and  Ihe  paauge  most  probably  belones  (ue  Kitiel'iiconi- 
■ncniary,  but  cp  Bumey  in  Hiuumgs,  Z>A!eb;a)Io  a  late  le- 

voyage  to  Ophir.    To  gfi  all  round  Arabia,  uoppinft  perhnps  on 


Kbably  uted  the  eipTe&auin  'Ophir^hip,  which  we  may  perhan 
I  in  e  of  fl  spreading  with  Klo.  nOr  b^ih  for  h»  u>ti>  of). 
See  atsoj.  Kennedy. 'EaHyComiiierce  of  Babylon  with  India,' 
/ff/4.f,i3gg,pp.i4i-iSB:-0|ihii'(reviwdbyKe:,'leT)inRiehin's 
HlfBOIiifysff.;  Soetbtcr,  Dai CMlaiui OfiA/i-,  iSSo;  Leng. 
OfiUr  u.  dii  RMinn  von  Zhniaijt,  iBgfi  :  A.  K.  Keatie,  Tkt 
GMe/Ofkir,  1931  (vinuaUy  identifies  Ophir  wilh  Sekhak). 

OPHNI  (*3E)p,  meaning  unknown  :  'slench'?  %  106; 
om.  «"*s  &41NH  [L].  -■*>  [Pesh,],  ophni  [Vg],  cp 
afiti,  &<tiNEi  OS^  94  1022243),  a  Benjamite  city,  grouped 
with  Chephar-ammoni  and  Geba  (Josh.  IS14).  Before 
seeking  10  identify  it,  we  must  be  reasonably  sure  of  the 
name.  <]Bpn  and  •\iav\  stand  side  by  side  ;  ibe  strong 
probability  is  that  dittography  has  come  into  play,  and 
Ihat  one  or  the  other  of  the  words  should  be  cancelled. 
Now  Josh.l8ii-aS  belongs  to  P,  in  whose  time  the 
existence  of  an  Ammonite  (or  Jerahmeelile  ?)  village, 
or  a  village  which  had  been  Ammonite,  would  not 
surprise  us  (cp  Pahath-MoAB,  TobiaiiI.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  prefer  ha-Ophni  (so  MT  reads)  10  ha- 
Animoni,  how  is  ha-Ophni  (I'.r ,  Beth  ha-Ophni,  scarcely 
Chephar  ha-Ophni)  lo  be  accounted  for?  There  is  no 
obvious  meaning,  no  obvious  identification.  Probably 
there  is  no  such  word  as  OphnL 
"'■(b  Gophiia{mod./i/iia         "     '        '      '  ■■    ■ 


>  H.P,bowet<r,dlcaf>1>>,  e4«n)  aJid  u^Ht  in  ceitiun  MSS. 


OBCHABD 

OFHRAH  irnptr.  'a  hind'?;  pcxt^PA  [BL]).  i. 
A  town  mentioned  in  i  S.  13i;  as  on  one  of  the  roads 
laken  by  tbe  marauding  Philistines  from  Michmash. 
It  was  towards  '  Ihe  laud  of  Shl'AL,'  and  from  the  con- 
text  we  may  infer  Ihat  it  was  lo  Ihe  N.  of  Michmash. 
Probably  the  same  .-is  1. 

a.  A  town  in  Benjamin,  in  P's  eiislem  group  of 
cilies.  Josh.  IS  13  (I'^iwffa  [B],  a^pa  [A],  a^opa  [L]). 
Perhaps  the  Ephraim  of  aS.  13  aj.  and  to  be  identified 
wilh  the  mod.  cl-Taiyiith  (see  Ephraih  ii.).      Though 

a  place  of  this  name  is  mentioned  in  i  S.  18 16/  in  con- 
nection with  Geba  of  Benjamin  may  have  seemed  to  P 
10  justify  placing  Ophrah  in  Benjamin  (cp  HPSm.  ad 
Inc.).  UTicdaer  it  is  the  Ephraim  of  Jn,  11h  is  open 
(o  question ;  this  place,  noir  the  wilderness  of  Judah. 
was  very  possibly  En-cerem'  ('Ait  Kdrim). 

3.  The  city  of  Gideon  {Judg.8iia4  817  Bit.  called 
•Ophrah  of  Ihe  Abieiriies'  {ii,).  It  lay  in  \V,  Man- 
asseh,  and  was  apparently  within  an  easy  distance  of 
Shechem  (see  85).  If  Fer'atd,  6  m.  WSW.  of  NSblus, 
is  not  PiHATHON  (f.f.),  it  is  somewhat  plausible'  10 
identify  it  with  Gideon  s  Ophrah.  The  name  'Ophrah,' 
or  perhaps  Ephraih,  may  occur,  disguised  as  '  Deborah ' 
in  Judg,  4/ 
One  of  the  many  examples  of  the  textual  and  consequently 

be  a  record  of  a  grtu  hatt\t  tMween  the  Israclita  and  the 
Keninim  under  their  king  Jabin  and  hi>  general  (irfrliX  The 
patriotism  of  the  Israelites  waK  stirred  up  by  the  'judoe,^  or 
ruler,  of  Ihe  rime,  whom  we  know,  in  Judg.  0.8,  as  leivbbaal 
or  Gideon  (a.v\  hut  in  Judc.4  as  Deborah_i,c.,'6jihrah' 
<EphrailiX  Injudg.44/ wesFiouldpetha|»reul 'AndOphiah 
la  propheiess,  agloiA,  wife  of  Zclophehad,  judged  Iwaelat  ibi« 
time.  She  was  of  the  family  of  Mairi  of  the  house  of  Jerabmeel, 
in  Ihe  land  of  O^rah  (Kphrvh),'    It  is  piobabic  thai  boih 

(ff.p.),    Cp  Lapidotk.  and  see  LHI.  S:i. 
»  usually  t^^i-B..:  •*  tifl'  in  "nSs,  and  •'-  (^  ■>> 

4.  <witoiM(A],  riipam.Xt.  The  eponym  of  a  Judahile  clan 
called  Ophrah,  which  traced  its  Drigin  to  Meonolhai  (Mnon*), 
iCh,4i,(.    'The  genealogy  is  KenrHile.  T.  K.  c. 

OPOBALSAmni  (^9J.  ndt.,fh).  Ex.30m  RV°W'. 

EVSTACTE(j.i/.). 

OE&CLE.  For  'oracle'  in  the  sense  of  a  super- 
natural message  or  advice  obtained  by  superuiiiurnl 
means,  see  Divination,  Macic.  In  EV  the  word 
represents  the  following  Hebrew  and  Greek  terms  : — 

1.  The  ■oracle  of  tJod'  (iS-Wifl  is  simply  (so  mg.)  the 
'mrdtX  God'  (D'rt^R  -a\  Ktyat  »■  •»»  cp  Jti.li  and 


■■".•"!. , 


NT,  iiyia,'  literally  'wo^d^■  everywhere  rendered 
.jFjiLica,'  is  used  of  tbe  Mosaic  bwt  (Acts  T  38,  cp  Rom.  3 1), 

3.  Tbe  word  'oracle'  (1'3^  i^^f>-)as  applied  ID  a  part  of  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  (■  K.Vs.619/  749868  ;Ch.3i6  (here, 
however,  T31  (Benb.  Ki.),  l.t.,  'necklace, '■'lower  border  of  the 

XiriiAiinrt^i  [BJfti'me,];  K.2Hj,  Hm)  we  owe  lo  Au., 
Sjm  and  Vg.*  who  wrongly,  bul  not  unnaluially,  derived 
Ibe  Heh.  from  ifOHr  to  i4>eak  (hence  ruurmwir  [so 
Batbtrag.  1K.86],  tracHlym).  The  Jiff?  is  properly  the 
innermost  room  of  the  temple  (so  RV>aE.  Ps.  li.;  cp  Ar.  tfn^r, 
t/a/"-.  backjHIbe  holy  of  holies— wherein  dwell  V^wi  as  mani- 

imiple'{'.f.!of'Baal,  jk'.  lO??,  ei"a«:.  lo  K™);  ll'irTE 
A»yrian  Mmiku  <see  Jaslnjw.  KBA  617),  "he  Ok.  itvnr 
(oi/f/Kw),  and  is  a  sun'iial  from  the  primitive  times  when  the 

ID  dwell  (cpGr.fi^|iVaF  from  n^'cave').    See  Templb. 

OBATOB.  I.  E'n^  1^33.  nim  Idhal.  Is.  83,  RV 
■enchanter.'    See  Magic. 

OKCHARD.    I.  DT;B,/a™lfj,-  nipAieiCOC,  Cant, 

'i^ininw.Bar"B7i|7ol.     See  Gaiipbs. 


*  QatAvi^ PEFQ.  1876,™;  ;°ep  OASm!,  Uctn.  n.  > 

'  Often  in  •  for  Jrri,  the  priest's  breastplate. 

^  Theod.  oscillates  between  Ao^ip  and  xP'HA'VKrHp^*'^ 


.,L,ooglc 


ORDINATION 
OBOtNATIOir.    See  Hands,  Lating  on  of. 

OKE  (1^?).  Job  22j4,  RV»«-    See  Gold,  Mines. 

OBEB  [yiSl,  •  raven.'  g  68  :  but  see  below :  (.ipHB 
[BKARTL])  and  Zeeb  (3((I.  -wolf?  8  68,  zhB 
[BKARTL]),  iwo  Midianile  princes  in  one  of  the  two 
slories  of  UiDEON  If.v.),  cocresponiling  to  Zi:bah  and 
Zalmunna  in  the  other  (Judg.  7'S,  cp  Is.  lOrf).  They 
are  said  in  lite  narrative  lo  have  been  slain,  ihe  one 
upon  Ihe  Book  of  Onb  (aTitmn :  «oup  [ufnip].  vDvptit. 
A),  the  other  at  the  Winepress  of  Zeeb  (awj-ag; :  "va^ 
fij*  [^AL],  Tf  ««Xc«.  ToD  fij^  (Symm.),'  ia«(9  TJ  *■ 
[Theod.]),  but  '  Isaiah"  (if  the  tejit  is  right)  speaks  of 
■the  slai^htet  (defeat)  of  Midian  al  Orcb's  Rock'  (« 
iw  ririf  9\li^<Jt.  Symm.  aavp  Xaifi^),  The  discrepancy 
cannot  be  explained  away.  Slade  and  Wdlhaiisen 
assume  a  diHerent  iradilion.  But  how  improbable  that 
Ihe  driest  ol  an  army  should  be  localised  at  a  rock, 
either  by  a.  tradition  or  even  by  a  laie  ednor  of  Isaiah 
(Che.  /n,r.  h.  ss) ! 

Hrnce  ihc  prolKibilily  Ihu  niy  and  ap-  are  comipi,  ajid  Ihij 
justiliH  us  in  doubling  ihc  pcqniing  of  ^np^nd  iht  con»nuila 
of  310.  '  Raven '  "nd  '  wolf  are  plausible  juiincs,  no  doubt,  and 
yM  they  mu«  be  wrong.  The  solution  ii  plain,  fi  is  a  cor- 
rupdon  of  If ;  af;  of  nSI  (a  variani  of  awl),  and  nal  or  3W 
comes  {torn  a*ai.  The  oricinal  story  Minply  told  of  the  capture 
of  Zebib  ('the  IgnE-haJred,'  from  the  Aratqc),  prince  of  Lhe 
Bedouini  ('  ihe  deserl-d  wclkrs '),  and  the  bringinE  of  the  bead  of 
■■     ~    ■     ■  "'■  ihe  olEeriide  of  Jordan. 


eued  reFerer 
in~7J8  ic.  (Schr. . 

>l  fal» 


l=C07-l.,s). 


two  blind   n 
Kcsenl  caw  ll 


LC    Ifail    . 


lo  Tiglalh-ptlcB 

Judg.Tss  read  limply,  J^tD'Sk  iBTM  3;^  It-  a'aiTiii  nsSn 
yrrS  njyo  jStnr^  '•''3!?  S^K^^''"','  Inl».10»weshould 
probably  read  ]ns  Itr  a^P  nfpf, 'like  Ihe  defeat  of  Oreb  prince 
ofMidian'l  ailTmayaheadyhave  been  misread  a>  a^V, 'raven,' 
irten  II.  10  «  was  wrillen.  T.  K.  C. 

OEEB  (Owrfb),  3  Esd.  23j  AV,  RV  Horbb. 
OBEK(nJ<.  'fir'or  '  cedar '  or  more  probably  ■  wild- 
goal ' ;  &P&M  [A],  a.p&i&  Kt.\  amBpam  [B],  ^p&m  [L]). 
•      ■        ■■  e  family-name  (i  Ch.  2ii; 


Icpji 


OBOAN  (3;«?).  Gen.4i,,  elc.,  RV  -pipe.'  See 
Music,  g  4*. 

OKIOH  {VpS:  upeiuM[Joi>3S3i?a]soa.l8io]; 
on  6  in  Job  B,  see  Stars,  S  3  f  n. ),  Since  fsl/.  ?>P5, 
means  'fool.'  most  commenlaiors  have  supposed  the 
name  to  allude  to  a  myth  of  a  giant  who  sitove  with 
(lod  and  was  ch.iined  to  the  sky  for  his  impiety. 

Such  mylhidoe.isl.and  Tg.  tubalilutes  MSfi).  'giMH,'for  l>'0> 
Cp  NiMKOD.  X'sll,  Vs>,  however,  ought  not  to  be  confounded 
mth  lUAl/,  ^31  (see  FoikX  and  the  lerm 'cords '  in  lob  8831 
■  myih.    Cp  Dclilcicb.  aii  ix. 

KlsH  has  been  thought  to  be  a  Hebraised  form  of  ka- 
lit,  one  of  two  Babylonian  names  of  Orion,  the  other 
being  Jugi  or  Jiiii ;  with  the  former  name  some  com- 
pare Ihat  of  the  'wild  hunter'  S.ihu,  in  one  of  Ihe 
Pyramid  texts  ( Maspero.  Daain  of  Civ.  1 08  ;  cp  Hommel, 
Dtr  Bab.  Uripr.  der  Ag.  Kultur,  40).  Ka-Bl  is  said 
10  mean  '  opening  of  the  path ' — viz, ,  to  the  under-worlc 
(on  which  and  on  the  twofold  application  of  the  nami 
see  Hommel.  In  Hastings,  ZJflljiSa).  Slneken,  how- 
ever (AilralmylifH,  31).  connects  Wj// with  *«i-/,  -thigh, 
and  conipiutrs  an  Egyptian  name  for  the  Great  Beai 
meaning  'thijjh"  or  'dub.'  followed  by  Winckler 
(fi/asii  he  connects  the  story  of  Abraham  with 
myth  of  Orion  (not  k/ill):  Winckler  (<;/ai88) 
makes  SABAL(f.i/.)  a  development  out  of  Orion.  The 
plural  form  KtoilTm  occurs  only  in  Is,  13 10.  ■  The  stars 
of  heaven  and  the  Orioiis(EV  'constellations')  thereof,' 
3JI7 


OSPRAT 

where  'Orions'  is  held  10  mean  'Orion  and  stars  not 
less  bright'  C  howeier.  has  simply  i  'firfijiuw ; 
[npior  ((*)  ;  possibly  the  text  originally  ran, '  The  Bear, 
Pleiades,  and  Orion'  (see  '  Isa.'  SBOT.  Addenda), 
Egyptian  theology  placed  the  ■  noble  soul  of  Osiris'  in 
Cnion  (Bnigsch,  feci.  u.  Myth.  301).  T.  K.  C. 

OBNAHEKTS.  The  ornaments  mentioned  in  the 
OT  are  treated  in  special  articles.  On  ornamenu  for 
the  head,  see  Chaplkt,  Crown.  Tobban.  Veil  ;  on 
those  for  the  ntck.  see  Chains.  NeCki^CE,  Perkume. 
RrNCi ;  on  those  for  the  nmt  and  ear,  see  AMui.liTS, 
Ring  ;  on  those  for  the  haid  and  arm,  see  Chains, 
Bracelets.  Ring  ;  on  those  for  the  iody,  sec  Girdle, 
those    for    the   fc€l.  ' 


Sand/ 


See   i 


which  it 


e  JEI 


Dress.    §   5, 

■Sf,   fll  (for 

perhaps  ajeuvlled 


:ning,  vttitl. 


passages  ii 

nt  mostly  of  precious 
et, '     K'il  often  has  a  very  genen 
NT  xiir^wi   has    the   same    sense  01   ornament    m 

nj],  'id!  (,Tiif=  1011.  '  to  pit  on ' ;  cp  .T'ja  mpn.  Is. 

.  and  Hos,  2  .jti,])  used  of  men,  Ex.  884.  of  women, 

Jcr.  231.     In  Eiek-ieii  'drfiisthe  generic  name  applied 


h.  Gen.  24 

( '  precious  things ' )  may  mean  ornamei 

of  these  passages  they  seem  10  form  tb 

paid  for  the  bride  (Di. ). 

«.  Special  lems  retidend  omomeni  in  EV : 

i.   'Sn,  ^/f,  Prov.i&itcic.;  see  Baskets.  Necklace. 

u.  n_-i^, /i^w;**,  Prov.l9,AV(RVchaplet7:s«t;HAf 

iii-TRSK,  Sf/iiiddHh,  ls.Mii,  AV  (RV  'pbting'X      1 

f^'iU  ErHOD.    "    '"8 "       '  • 

iv.  -lllB,>f>-,ls.61io,  AV(RV'garlend-).    See  Tur»> 

V.  D'jHt^,  lahArMim  (of  csnwis),  Judg.  8«,  AV  'i 

nls.^    In  I^Sie<of  womenJAVhas'r- 


Ch.  21 3  Eira  1 6 
;nts.  In  the  first 
he  tnShar  or  price 


i  Like  the  c 

i-  «pn.  • 


ShNecki. 

t-Kln,  ls.aiB,  AV  'linkling  om.nKnui,'  KV 
Anklets.  The  Hebrew  prophiis  <l!.BiB-ij 
he  exessivo  use  of  ornaments  hy  »■<""="•  Cp 
Tini.29/  [.A. 


alwiPe 

OKITAN  (IVVi)'  •  ^'^-  21  'S  ='=■     See  Abaunah. 

OEPAH  (H^'IV:  opitiA  [IIAL]),  daughter-in-law  of 
Naomi  (Ruihl4'i4l-      See  RtJIH. 

OBTHOBIAS  (opeuci&N  [AKV}),  RV  OrtluMia, 

to  Tab.  IVul.,  30  R.  m.  S. 


m  the  1 


>f  PhiEi 


OSAIAS    (uCM&c    [A]).    I  Esd.  84B-E:ra  819 

JESHAIAH  (#.,..,    5). 

OSEA.      I.    (7(is/,))4Esd,134o.      See  Hoshea,  i. 
I.  (f «()  4  Esd.  1  39,  RV  OMM.     SeiHosEA. 

08HEA  (Wrin),  Nu.  13b  AV,  RV  HosHEA. 
OSSAPPAB  (1B3DK).  Eira  4 .0  RV.  AV  Asnapper 

OSPBAT  (njity,  •oxHiyydh:  aAiAiCTOC,  form  un- 
certain [see  Swete]).  one  of  Ihe  unclean  birds  (Lev,  11  ij 
Dl.  14  laf).  Evidently  some  bird  of  prey  is  meant,  such 
as  the  ospray  (osprej)  Pandion  haJiattus,  loologicallf 
one  of  the  I'andioniihe  allied  lo  the  family  l''alconldie. 
This  bird  is  essentially  a  lish-eater,  and  may  be  seen 
poising  in  the  air,  then  suddenly  drop^nng  like  a  stone 
into  the  water,  to  emerge  in  a  minute  with  its  prey,  jusi 
as  Pliny  (//.VlOj)  describes  the  haliaeius  as  doing. 
Osprays,  however,  are  somewhat  rare  in  Palestine. 
Tristram  inclines  10  regard  the  term  'otniyyah  as  generic, 
and  wokdd    include  several  species  under  it,   such   as 


1  The! 


□  be  iniended  b] 
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OSSIFBAQE 

the  Short-toed,  (he  Golden,  and  the  Imperial  Eagle. 
TtM  tint'ineniioned  of  these  is  specially  abundant  in 
Palestine,  mad  not  unlike  ihe  ospray  {/V//B.  1G4)- 
Knobct  rather  boldly  explains  'eni/yai  as  '  the 
bearded,'  and  idealities  the  bird  with  the  Ossifrage : 
in  this  case  p^iri  (dt|  ;  see  Ossiprage)  would  be  some 

The  cr-piay  hoi  also  been  recsgnued  in  JobSH  (IfW^J 
'  vulture  1,  where,  loi  njK  rrt>Mrti|l  ibSi,  '  ibey  put  like  di'e' 
■hipt  of  reed'  (»),  we  may  read  113^;  nVJIfCJI  ll^  'lurely 
Ibey  pus  by  Lilte  oeprayi '  (cp  0  q  lax  ftmp). 

OBSIFR&OE.    RV  Gieh-Eacle  (D^   -breaker': 

CPYt')'  '-'"^  °'^  the  unclean  birds  (Lev,  11  ij  Dl  14i3t), 
the  Gyfaitus  bartatus,  commonly  known  as  Ihe 
LKmmergeier,  a  most  magnilicent  bird  with  wings 
stretching  10  fl.  across.  In  some  respects  this  ipedes 
is  inlermediale  between  the  Vutluridx  and  the  Falccmida!, 
with  oue  or  the  other  of  which  it  is  classed  by  diRerenl 
writers.  Some  authorities  stale  ihat  the  Limmergeier 
lives  on  otfal  and  garbage ;  but  undoubtedly  at  limes 
it  attacks  living  crealutes.  As  the  name  Ossifrage 
indicates,  this  bird  is  fond  of  bones,  which,  when  small, 
are  swallowed,  but,  when  large,  are  said  10  be  carried 
aloft  and  from  a  height  dropped  on  a  rock  with  the 
view  of  breaking  them.  Snakes  and  tortoises  are 
subjected  to  the  sante  treatment,  and  thus  killed.  The 
L^mmergeier  breeds  early  in  the  year,  the  nest  being 
placed  on  an  inaccessible  ledge  of  rock  amongst  the 
gorges  it  frequents.  The  species  has  a  wide  distribu- 
tion, extending  across  Europe  and  Asia;  but  it  has  been 
exterminated,  or  is  in  process  of  becoming  so.  in  many 
places.  This  grandest  of  the  vulture  tribe  b  perhaps 
■  referred  lo  in  the  Eulogy  on  Wisdom. 

In  Jab 38 B  RV  gives 'The  pcDUd  heuls  hive  net  trodden  h'; 
but  T(ne  '  pride '  ii  mott  quesiionabk,  and  fat  '^rtg  'ui  ws 
should  probably  read  D^p  'U*  'ihe  young  vuhurei ' (lit.  oisi- 
fmE»)  I '  Ihe  CiMKOXnttT' is.v.\    See  ■!»  OsriAV. 

il  is  also  practically  certain  thai  in  Job  Has  the  com- 
plaint of  J<^  is  thai  his  '  days  are  swifter.'  not  '  than  a 
post  ()H  'io|.'  but  'than  an  ossifrage*  (bt|o)-'  We 
thus  get.  in  w.  ij  /. ,  all  the  three  swiftly^flying  birds 
of  prey  grouped  together  in  Lev.  II 13  Dl.  14 19. 

OSTBIOH.  The  ostrich  (i.e.,  SImlkie  camtlits)  is 
mentioned  several  times  in  the  EV.  and  is  the  correct 
rendering  of  three  Hebrew  words. 

I.  nyrmij  (n)V  'a,  .iw),  iaili  ya'amSk,  vrpwWt  {4  times) 
"    "      U±'^.^ 


niH' <3  limes);  tlnlkit   in   Lev.lln 
Uliit    Uli    4a»    ler.Uljci    and    Mi. 


le  RV,  1 


.'''SllMrSil 


SDir""™ 

,  mpaaKar  (Lam.  4],  ^<n.\  plur.  of  a  fonn  cloKly 

,r.pn.^<™»,<»in.««(Job8»ij,AV,PRAcocitIj.p.l), 
to  be  derived  from  the  hoarse  melancholy  cry  which 
b  makes ;  but  G.  HoSinann  acutely  luggeiu  O'U' 
ich  Bodde  and  Dubm  adopt.    On  the  oiirich-seciien 


The  ostrich  (StnilhtQ  tamelui)  at  the  present  day 
hardly  extends  nonhward  of  the  Syrian  desert  which 
lies  E.  of  Damascus,  though  there  is  historical  evidence 
that  it  ivas  formeriy  more  widely  spread   in   the   E 


and  D  are  con  rounded,  t^.,  -m.  aS.M35— 
■}  of  couiH  could  with  especial  ease  be  miiwii 
ii  equally  probable  thai  nfnrofiVvbp  v  r^^^(tn 


portions  of  Aua.'  Full  details  respecting  the  habits  of 
the  bird  would  be  superfluous  here.  It  will  be  sufficient 
10  mention  that  in  the  breeding  season  ostriches  assemble 
in  troops  of  tour  or  five — one  cock  and  the  rest  hens. 
The  latter  lay  some  thirty  to  forty  eggs  in  a  common  nest 
scooped  in  the  sand,  over  which  ihey  brood  in  turns, 
share.  Around  Ihe  iiest  are 
incubated  eggs  which  are  said 
to  serve  as  icwa  tor  tne  young  when  hatched  :  their 
presence  may  explain  the  reflections  on  the  care  of  the 
ostrich  for  its  young,  fotmd  in  JobSBij.  The  ostrich 
is  several  times  referred  to  as  inhabiting  desert  places 
(Is.  13=1  84i3  48«Jer.6039),  and  its  great  speed  when 
rtroning  did  not  escape  the  observation  of  the  writer  of 
JobSSiB — an  allusion  which  would  show  that  the  ostrich 
was  hunted  in  his  time.  At  night  it  emits  a  hoane 
melancholy  note,  compered  by  Tristram  to  the  lowing 
of  an  ox  in  pain,  and  o  ' 
along  with  Ihe  jackal  in  Mi.  1B  JobSOif. 


«  Dt » .sX 


will  bind  a  tuft  of  ouricfa  plujD 


Foi 


AfriamAr.lji.    xSTfai  ol 
icine.     The  feathers  have 

ind  bic  ipou'.heAd  as  a  li^ 

ew  details  of  Ihe  ostrich  (dfi-Djo. , up- ImI), 
Lewysohn.  Zoei.  d.  Talm.,  %  340. 


OTHHi  (viT?;   rooNci  [b].  poeNi  [a}.  oeNi 

[1.] :  cp  Otkniel),  a  doorkeeper,  sod  of  Obed-edom 
(1  Ch.26j). 

OTHHIEL  (W'Sny,  §  39 :  roeoNiHA  [BALJ  ;  cp 
GoTHtiNiEL),  a  keniuite  clan  (cp  i  Ch.  4  13),  described 
as  the  younger  brother  of  Caleb,  who  settled  at 
KirJBth-sepher  (Debir),  and  married  ACHSAH  \_q.v.\ 
(Josh.  15i7  Judg.  Irj).  His  deliverance  of  Israel 
(properly  S.  Judah)  from  the  Edomiies  (read  qih  for 
Oin),  or  rather  the  Jerahmeeliles  (a-i-u  is  probably  a 
corruption  of  Wftr.  a  gloss  on  dv}.  is  briefiy  narrated 
in  Judg.  S7-ii(seeCusHAN-RisHATHAtu,  Judges,  g  5). 
Comparing  i  Ch.  27 13  and  v.  13,  we  are  led  to  suspect 
that  Othniel  and  the  Zarhiles  are  closely  connected. 
Nor  is  it  hard  to  justify  this.  Sicinp  has  not  yet  been 
explained,  but  is  probably  only  another  form  of  |n-K  : 
Ethan,  we  know,  was  an  Ezrahite  or  Zarhite.  The 
southern  claiu  became  more  and  more  prominent  in 
the  later  period.     Cp  Kenaz.  t.  e.  c. 

OTHONIAS  (080NI&C  [BA],  i  Esd.9>S  =  Eaa 
1037,  Mattaniah,  7. 

OnCHEB  (n^Y?^,  t*ii¥(Slh:  VrSIC.  to  inter- 
weave? Ex.28iii3M<;  396i3t6ie;  the  word  also 
occurs. in  Ps.  46i4  [Kp(>c(c)»TOC] :  cp  alsoEi.28w, 
D'Vjpp,  CYNAcAeMCNA.  CN  XPYCiu).  Fiist,  as 
to  the  word  'ouche.'  It  arose  by  a  very  early  error 
('■  nouche'  being  mistaken  for  'an  ouche')  from  an 
adopted  Old  French  word  ntucki,  nascht,  '  clasp, 
buckle.'  and  seems  to  have  acquired  the  sense  of  '  gold 
ornament.'  In  Ex.  it  is  dear  that  the  gold  settinp  of 
the  engraved  slones  are  intended ;  these  settings  were 
not  solid  pieces  of  gold,  but  formed  of  woven  wire 
wreathed  round  Ihe  stones  in  clainmnit  work,  a  sort  of 
filigree.  How  this  wire  was  produced  we  learn  G-om 
"    ""    (cp  Emeroidi        "    ■ 


"^mI^ 


I  bain 


I  in 


wevt.  liiendly. '[l , 

rendering.     By  'little 

_  .._.      .  _ :  these  were  of  filiarve 

work,  and  (o  them  were  utachfd  the  chaini  oT  gold  by  wKich 
the  l^iltn  or  BnEASTFLATa  \^.v,\  at  the  high  priest  was  kept 


.■jcr 


n  the  elaborate  decoration  of  the  rorml 
Perkap.  it  was  cor---" ■ ■ ' 


.yLlOOglC 


wrought  wiih  gold.' 


OVEN 

If,  however,  nD-iB  in  "■  '♦«  should 

.    pearls,' or  perhaps  (see  col,  895/1 

'  corals 'or  '  corallites' — il  becomes  possible  10  combine 
Ihis  word  with  V.  ni.  and  render  '  of  pearls  woven  in 
gold  (inl  mx3EQ}  is  her  garment.'  But  Wellhausen 
(SBOT),  in  taking  this  view,  disregards  Hebrew  meire. 
It  is  surely  belter  10  follow  MT's  division  of  the  verse, 
and  to  render  '  Brocade  of  gold  is  her  raiment '  (Che. 
Ps.'*). 

DuhrnnamngcslheclMIKSUTnatiifaclorily.  In  Prov.Siii 
nwatro  probably  underlitj  the  miich-dLspm«]  word  tivpto;  a 
fine  proverb  i>  thus  resiorid  10  ibe  group  of  pasmgei  wiih  wliieh 
we  lire  deiJing  (see  Baskbts,  ioI.  4991  esp-  "■  ')-      T,  K.  a 

OVER  {IMPl.  taiHtr ;   kAiBanoc  :  clUanui:  Ei. 

B3p=S)Le».!4lTlot«B)T9[fl30ni3sM«Ps.Sl9(.o]Laiii. 
GioH<x.7te/Mal.4i[SiaIMi.n}t>Lk.l2a).  SeeFiiBNACE, 

S,  B1.BAI..  I  ..  t,  and  COOKINO,  I  4. 

OTEESEEB.  i.  I'i?^,  tdkld  (  V^pD.  in  Heb.  and 
ing'lIt^i!^''Sn'g«i,'>r"lbrho«-  '"™™ ^ ~ 


(iffiffmmt),  in  Judg.  B 
lbe"eiiip1ie'by  Ahasuei 


n  (in#«H/>](aA)  appointed  tbroughoul 


i>  InshopTicI 


iDtendeiiK  «f  Ibe  corv«e.  The  word  Dciun  all 
fifiy.five  Pulnu,  when  it  is  rendered '  Chief  Mi 
MusiciAK,  Cmikf. 

^.  iwimawot,  AcislOi);  qi  Acul».  AV, 
(Jmo'iniiiii)  let  aiKilher  lake,'  but  RV  'oKcg 
ovmeenliip.'    See  filsMur,  MlNISTRV. 

OWL.  The  owl  is  mentioned  al  least  twelve  limes 
in  AV ;  and  though  a  strict  examination  of  passages 

displaces  the  owl  for  some  of  them,  il  re 

others  where  its  presence  has  been  forgotten. 

The  Heb.  words  to  be  considered  are  ;— 

I.    nj^'  (nSlI)  n; ,  hil»  {ilmtlk)  fa'/lnMi,  li  19  it,  elc.  AV  ; 

BV  Ostrich  U.v.y,  3.  nM,  A/IM,Is.S4i4.  AVBaTMOli.owI, 

but  I^H  LlLITH  ;  and  3.  i\»p,  ^itfi..  Is. 

1.  OTnnreiioM.sii],  av  onat  owi.  undoubtedly  a 

reptile,  Me  Sbrpbht  (I  i  m.     The  re- 

4.  f'i^,.  jamtapk.  This  Unl  11  grouped  in  the  legislalun 
wiih  theiuiU*  (tee  CoBMoD  ait),  and  the  Mi  (kc  bebw, ;),  and. 
like  the  Raven,  ia  lued  by  a  prophet  to  typify  the  desolation  of 
Edam,  la.  M  1 1  (l^cr,  jrimlifk,  RVin(.  Bittirh).  The  word 
nay  be  the  ume  at  the  As.  lilttu  (fmni  tnU^ti),  a  Inid  which 
frequenu  ruins  (Del.  Prsl.  So/  ;  ZDMG  4O719.  n.  t\  Both 
here  and  in  Lev.  •  ondentandi  Ibe  lbit(He  Hekou). 


raft 
•  'be 
Onl.. 

St. 

EV'litil 
din"  Lev 
;■!)).«  whi 

o*l.'    In  P>  10» 
iXalk  of  ihe  de 
gives  nucn-co^ 
hi.A«.*»rf-.     \ 

6(7|lhe 
«n(«e 

W.of.h 
PeucAN 
«wl;T 

the 

td'wi'h 

K  pelican 

& 

aodooih 

.s  around 

10  identi 

& 

iniim€ih. 

omed  owl 

;   AV 

fBFL).  .0.^  CAll     The  po-ition  of  . fie  name  in  .he  lists  favoo 
hV,  which  ha.-.aUoa..ciaUauthority(Tars„Sam..«eeDi..R^ 

rallc. , „„    ... 

preaence  bad  previoujiy  been  unsiupecled  Ls  an  important 
rcnill  of  ICRlual  cHticiun.  In  la.  Ml  10  >]C^  (A V  ai  in  the 
nighl ' ;  R  V  ai  in  <be  twiligbl ')  should  no  doubt  be  If]:!  '  lilie 
Ibe  owl.-  It  is  II  to  a'xxya,  which  ibtiuld  certainty  be  norinS. 
Tbewordroinn<>«6)hasliideedbeenunfortunale.  Iliirepre- 
sentedinrheieit  of  Pi.3BijbyDDniBnd  «■■ ;  in  Ps.  SS  e  by 

unintelligiUe  Q'XpPN-  The  senK  produced  by  the  required 
nun.  by'lh^  wal"  lik^iW  who  have  '1^  eye^  W«l'  wr  way : 
at  noonday  we  Tesemble  (ijSpl^j)  the  owl ;  we  are  become  like 

"'CpDi-'mLer.  II17.    Frd.  Del.  formerly  (,4jr.J-/i.rfi>«,  100; 


(^^39! 


OZOBA 

ivroil?^  nV    The  parage (sniinuei,  'We 

I,  '  In  the  mid»t  of  deep  gloom  I  grope,  I  am 

Ir'i  web^;^urely a l^eTe' bralhltal'l  pieiy"*^ '"'  '' 
9,  'On  the  highway  let  them  walk  in  obtcurity,  like 


In  tt 

\.  SBOT,  '"«!■  Heb 


ni/l 


PtalmiA. 

Next  as  lo  Ihe  idenlificaii 
idenlify  the  yanSuph  {4)  wl 
2.  Idantlfiofttloni.  ^^'^.  '',..,.,.-,. 

auMiMUUMinHia.  jp^^j^j     (,(■    y^     Eagle     Owl.        Il 

s  to  burrows  in  the  ground,  but  also 
caves  and  mines,  and  is  specially  abundant 
rouna  ine  Idumsan  Pelra.  The  kos  (5)  may  be 
Carint  glaux  (so  Tristram),  a  sub-species  of  C.  noclua. 
a  bird  of  '  grotesque  actions  and  ludicrous  expression,' 
which  neveriheless  was  the  classical  emblem  of  Pallas 
Athene,  and  is  stamped  upon  the  coins  of  Attica. 
Bui  we  must  not  be  too  sure  of  any  idenliticalions. 
The  names  of  owls  are  generally  derived  from  ihdr 
hoarse  cry,  and  need  not  have  been  applied  with 
.my  strictness.  Both  the  divisions  of  [he  sub-order 
Siriges  (called  respectively  Slttgino;  and  Alucinie)  are 
represented  in  Palesline.  To  the  Siriginie  belongs  the 
SIrix  Jtammia,  or  Barn-owl,  an  almost  cosmopolitan 
species,  which  haunts  ibe  ruins  of  the  Holy  Land.  In 
Palestine  Tristram  also  found  the  Kitupa  aylmensis,  a 
species  of  an  essentially  Indian  genus  with  bare  legs 
and  lish-ealing  habits :  Alio  elm.  Ihe  O.  vulgarii  of 
some.  Ihe  Long-eared  Owl,  which  inhabits  woods, 
especially  in  N.  Palesline ;  A.  accifilriHUS.  or  Short- 
eaied  Owl,  fotmd  only  in  winter  \  Syrnium  aluco.  the 
Tawny  Owl,*  a  woodland  species  which  in  Palestine 
has  a.  gray,  nol  a  tawny,  hue ;  Scopi  gin.  whose 
specific  name  is  derived  from  its  cry,  common  in  the 
spring ;    and  the  Buh)  ascalafkHS   and    Carini  glaux 


ve|. 


n  Egypt.    The  o. 


allhoUEh  m 


the  Egyptians, 
Theber'  ""'"  """"*"■"  ■""  '"'  """"'  ■" 

OX  (tol  [BKAl.  Y\D.  cp  (Jen.  22.t  [A]  ;  Vg.  /do*/). 
anceslor  of  Judith  (Judith  81). 

OX(llE'.  etc.),  Ejt.20ijelc.     See  Cattle. 

OX,  WILD,  RV  'Antelope'  (WPI,  Dl  Uj  ;  DtjCI.  Dt. 
33i;).      See  ANTBLope.  Unicorn. 

OX-AKTELOPE  (Dlin),  Nu.23»  RV-v-,  AV  Uni- 
corn (j.-.f. 

OX-OOAD  (Ti39i:i   ItyPI?).  Judg-Sj..      see  Agbi- 


(  (DK*t :  ACOM  IBA]).     I.   B.  Jesse,  brolher 

i(^.r...|T«,n.);  iCh.Iist(««.(LD. 

erahmeellte,  iCh.2j5  (a«y  [Bj,  >nw>  [L]).     See 


OZIAB  (orfeliAC  [BAL]). 
I.  iE»l.63iRV.     SeeUuA.3. 


9AV.     SeelTliUH. 

(ozeihA  [BNA]).  ancestor  of  Judilh  (Judith 


vGoogIc 


I  C^?  ;   <t.ipMl  [A]  ;   t.4>t.pei  [L]  :   for 

'  "     ■  "l  heros  <a  S-Mjs),  an  Arbilc 
'--'"" IherArchiw.    Thi 

.  _  . _.._&»s,c__; 

U  comipiKi  into  Naarai  b«n  Eibu,  where  *  Eibu '  O2W)  plainly 
PACH0H(n4XWN  [A,  ora.  V]),  aMaccBjB.     See 

Month,  g  4. 

PADAH  (RV  PASDAH)  -AKAH  (Q-M  H^-  ^^IB 
BT»t;  (H)MecOTTOTAMift  (thc)  CTF14C  [BADEL]. 
less  often  wilhoul  cyplftC  [ADEKL] ;  «>t|}  ,  ,*  every- 
where), a  geographical  designalion  found  only  in  I' 
(see  Gen.  26  »  2ai5«/  31  iS  33  >S  SSgiifi  4S  i;  48; 
[Sam.,  4.  Peih..  but  MT  only  pe]).  A  prophetic 
writer  (Hos.  12i.  [.3]  :  see  Jacob),  speaking  of  Jacob's 
Highl.  has  the  phrase  oik  ■■nic'.  '  the  field  (or  [see 
Field],  the  highland)  of  Aram.'  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubi  that  P,  as  the  text  of  Genesis  now  stands, 
regarded  Jacob's  family  as  settled  al  Honin  before 
entering  Canaan,  and  when  we  consider  Ihc  large 
amount  of  cormpiion  in  Ihe  proper  names  of  Genesis  it 
is  not  loo  bold  10  regard  pB  as  a  scribe's  error  for  prv' 
'  Paddan-aram  '  may  therdbre  mean  '  Haran  ( Hauran  ?) 
of  JerahmceL '    Cp  Nahor. 

For  aiwmpu  to  tdentif)'  Paddan-aram  and  to  eiploin  the 
Stst  rmn  oT  the  name,  a«  Akau,  I  1.  The  suegestkm  of 
Tomkini  conneclinc  Paddan-Ainxn  with  Ihe  land  arPalin  on 
the  Oronte*  may  auo  be  menlioned.'  Oibcr  ftdiolan  (f-f., 
Sayce,  Cril,  aitd  Sfim.  3~> D.Jj....  -;,u  a n.,. 


e  Paddan 


'    Deliti 


(louaiy  l>  llanilaled  by  A»yiian  ginS,  'K»den,'  Iklu.  'lield,' 
iDanQider  Uuplained  hy  faJaHn,  w  that  fiL^ait  mlgbl  be  Ibe 
equi>nllenl  of  the  Hebrew  iadili,  'field'  (but  why  not  iMih 
Aram,  a  in 'field  of  Aiam' in  HceeaT).  It  is  also  ualed  that 
an  ancient  Bal>)'loniui  king  Agu.tcali.nfne  auumed  Ihe  lille  of 
•  king  of  Padan  and  Al-aa '^(Rogeia,  OKiftiK.  «/'«ij(.  g;'£«* 
BaJ^lam*,  1895,  p.  40).  t.  K.  C 

PADDLEnp;),Dt.23.jEV,RV™r-SHovKi.  (?.«,,  3), 

PADON(]i-|9Dbbrev.name,9s9:  <t>«^UN  [BKAL]), 

a  family  of  Nethihih  in  the  great  pcM-eailic  lUt  (tee  Rika  ii., 

to),  Eira244''Neb.T47;   in  i  EuL  ftig  Phalius  [^aJiMu 

PAOIEL  (V»19.  <(.fcr*mA  or  -peHA  [BAFL]). 

prince  of  Asber  ;  Na  1 13. 

The  tuune,  if  original,  would  come  from  v'j^JS, '  <o  meei  with,* 
and  ^K,  'Cod.'     The  oU  lists,  however  (Bpedally  P'l),  are 

■liU  funher  diuor 


lusly  distorted  ai  Jendime'eL     'Psgiel. 


PAHATHHOAB(3^DnnB,S7ol  >.;..  'governor 
of  Moab':  t|)&A6  muaB  [BKA],  0.  Hf-OYMENOY  M. 
[L]).  a  Jiwish  family  known  in  post-exilic  times,  which 
consisted  of  two  branches,  Jeshua  and  Joab  (see  E^ta 
2fi  lEsd.  Gil  Neh.  7ii  :  also  Ezra 84=  I  Esd.  831,  Ezra 
lOjoNeh.811  I0i4[i5]|-  Tn  Eira89  the  Joab-branch 
U  reckoned  apparently  as  a  separate  clan. 


toEziaSfih. 


«i(D 


the  9S11 

gt™n™'^*f 

re  which  wem^more 
*.Aaftu-fl  [BIX      r 

oedible  than 

of  the  fai 
iEsd.fl 
lloned  in 

d  in  Ein.lO,o(*a.»  ,»»A  |BI<l)=i 

under  Nehemiah(Neh.lOi4|Ti),*MiKMifl|Rn,    Inil^Hl.fiii 
EV,  the  name  appear*  as  PiiAATii.TiKiAH  (t«.A><p»iJi  imx  and 

The  interest  cenires  in   the   oticin   of   the  names 

Pahath 

Moab,    Jeshua. 

Joab.      Many   ha 

ve  supposed 

JTBCJ-C 

on  (ZATWrim,].  ao7)  has  already 
n.48j,n[opn. 

emended  the 

'  "CpS 

ayce,;r/M)3»»;  T 

ontkini,£df.  <(«ifl7r 

Rtctrd.S3. 

obscure   passage. 


thai  the  first  of  these  name*  records  Ihe  fact  that  the 
ancestor  of  the  clan  in  pre-exilic  limes  had  been 
Moab ;  Sntend  {Liilta,  to)  compares  the 
.sage,  I  Ch.  4«.  There  is  do  evidence, 
that  the  official  title  fi^-  nn;,  was  in  use 
befoie  the  exile,  and  i  Ch,  4  »  is  not  very  solid  evidence 
for  pre-exilic  history  (see  Shelah).  Probably  there  is 
an  error  in  the  text ;  the  different  passages  have  no 
doubt  been  harmonised  by  an  editor. 

Josh.  IS  a,  (P).     Since,  fiowever,  thwe  are  sevenj  caas  of  the 
carrupdonof 'MiHur'(^lheN.  Aiabian  Mutri;  seeMlCRAlu) 

diiguiie  or  ^plUthi  (^  $£i«nith]  '  belon^ng  to  Zarei^ath '),  and 
■  Aiah  '  and  '  Elam '  (both  disgniKd  TraAments  of  '  Jerahmeel '), 
it  is moH  probable  thai  'Moab'  should  be  'MiHur';  'Pahalh' 
can  in  this  case  very  easily  be  coirecied.  For  nne  i"  }o^  read 
nan,  TappUh  :  ike  '  TappOhim '  are  probably  mentioned  a)  a 
iJ.'Antnan  tribe  in  the  origiiul  t«i  of  Cen.  10  ij  (>ee  Mtiutu). 
Those  of  them  who  bore  the  name  b'ne  Shaa'  m  Sheba'  (»  we 
'  luld  lead  initcad  of  Joi^ua)  were  specially  the  inhsbiiants 
SHEI^A  or  Beer-iheba.     Pmhably  '  Joab,'  whicb  can  hardly 

" IKSC" 


>f  Davi 


lavid  (Meyec,' 
indeed,  David 


of 'Arabi  (Arabian).    Indeed,  David*  general  may  hit 

been  really  called -AiabL    The  name  '  Pahalh-moa^' ii 

by  no  meani  an  unulved  enigma  (Ha-vingi,  DBtixq);  it  caa 
bcevplained  by  a  teitual  and  historical  criticiam.      t.  K.  C 

FAI  ('V9),  I  Cb.  1  so=GeD.  3639,  see  Pau. 

PAINT.    The  art  of  painting  was  but  little  developed 

among  the  Istaeliles ;  see  CatA>UKS,  gg  1-5.      In  Ezek. 

810  EV  speaks  of  idolatrous  forms  '  pour- 

^'  ~l^  trayed'  iijmf:  j^npi,  lo  cut,  carve)  upon  a 

painGiRg.  ^1^1 ,  j^i  ii^^  literal  rendering  is  "cut'  or 

'  carved '  -^  they   were    probably    scratched    upon    Ihe 

plaster — though  a  parallel  passage  (23i4)  suggests  that 

such  carvings  were  often  filled  up  with  peinl.      Heie 

no  doubt.  OS  well  as  in  the  walls  painted  (nvD,  XP^") 

with    vermilion    in    Jchoiakim's    building    (Jer.22i4), 

Egyptian  and  Babylonian  influence  can  be  traced.' 

llie  rude  daubs  Ibund  on  old  Uunps  and  polteiy  in  Palestine 

(KaraxPvac  M**"^  (wl  ^va  ;    cplfi4   OKwyaa^r  .  .  ,  alAor 
nnA«M>  xe^l'W}  "vai  any  more  anislic.'    See  PottMiv. 
It  is  in  the  Babylonian  age,  moreover,  that  we  first 

lEre-wttat.  P"™'"  "*  '"  "'";!«""  "hw  the 
'  y*""  custom  was  not  much  approved  of  by 
respectable  women  (see  v.  31),  and  it  is  probably  to  Ihe 
Persian  age  that  we  ought  to  refer  the  effective  contrast 
drawn  in  Is.3i4  betiveen  the  brand  on  the  forehead  or 
hantl  of  a,  slave-woman  and  the  eleganl  painlings  or 
tattooings  on  the  fair  skin  of  a  lady.  The  use  of  rouge 
(0CitDi)  Is  nowhere  mentioned,  except  indeed  once  with 
reference  li>  idols  (Wisd.  13i4,  RV^- ^  see  above). 
Things  have  changed  in  Palestine  since  Ihen.  Even 
in  Ihe  time  of  Josephus  painting  thc  eyes  was  not 
perhaps  allogether  credilable  (cp  the  singular  slor? 
in  B/  iv.  9 10) :  al  any  rate,  it  was  a  special  mark 
of  luxury.  At  the  present  day,  however,  it  is  general, 
not  only  in  Egypt,  but  also,  among  women  of  any 
position,  both  in  Palestine  and  in  Arabia  (see  below). 

The  eye-paint  which  was  used  was  composed  of  a  black 
powder,  known  in  Egypt  as  nny/f m,' and  usually  mixed 

'  The  statements  in  Nah.SsUl  cannot  be  accepted  without 

criticism;  see  Che. y^i,  1898,  p.  106. 
>  On  Ihe  (iieciao  custom  of  staining  images  with  red  or 

I  Cp  Copt.  Stim'ac..  Eg.  uAr  or  nfml ;  cp  WMM  as  cited 

and  Ihe  part  palnled,  scmli.     From  these  words  oti  derived  the 


'  stibiur 


vGoogle 


PALACE 

with  oil  to  make  a  kind  of  paste.       The  idea  was  to 
,.  increase  the  prominence  and  beauty  of  Ihe 

i»iitiS"  ■'■ '"«  ■ "  ""''■■  °' ""  ">"■  '"■  '•"' 

by  staining  the  eyelids  and  brows  wilh 
Ihe  powder.  This  is  clear  from  the  enlarged  form  of 
the  eye  in  ancient  Egyptian  pictures  (cp  also  Juvenal, 
Sat.  2m;  Pliny,  Ef.  63). 

The  cltmcnU  of  Ihii  powder  were  the  lesquisulphurtl  of 
■niLinciay,  the  black  oxide  of  copper,  thr  lulphide  of  lead  ;  even 
the  powder'  of  lunp-black,  of  burnt  almonds,  or  rrankincenvB 
pueht  be  UKd.  Antimony  was  Ihe  most  precious  kind,  but  bad 
lobe  imported  from  the  moot  ieiiiolecauniHei(lndiiF  Europe?). 
•nd  was  eitreinely  nte.  See  Egypt,  t  W.  Budge.  Mummy. 
«,/,  Wilkhuon,  Am.  Eg.  3  jjt  Eimiui,  Zlfi  «  Am.  Eg.  .30. 
ukT  ZDMG,  iBji,  pp.  >36  .^  For  Anliiji,  lee  Doughty, 
Ar.  Da.  1  s«s- 

In  Hebrew  this  paint  was  called  ips.'  pM :  cp  9  K. 
830  (T*a  ■■•'I'l' own  RV,  '  she  painted  her  eyes ')' and 
Jer.  ija  In  post-biblical  times  the  usual  word  is  Snj 
(cp  the  verb  Eiek.  234a  [irn^f o>ciu]  =  Ar.  kahiitila).* 

it  ii  fonlold  thai  Ihe  Uonei  of  the  new  Jeruulem  shall  be  laid 
»  ^(EVfaii  caloun,'RV>i>i. 'antimony'),  which  may  be  a 
figuratiw  evpression  for  the  black  asphalt. mortar  that  was 
nad  in  builif.op  of  ancient  Jerasalem  <Gmhe,  Tk.LZ.  .8™, 
p.  9«).  Ewald,^ellbausen  (/>n>/.  ET,  jqi).  Cbeyoe  {.SBOT). 
and  Maili,  however,  after  S,  would  read  1B1,  'emerald,'  and 
potubly  the  same  change  is  required  in  1  Ch.  ns,  fot^ii  <]3j( 
iSitmK  in>*i(nAi;i) :  cp  commenlaries  mf  Ik. 

Kohl  bottles  have  beeo  found  in  Egyptian  tombs 
together  with  needles  for  applying  the  powder  ;  some 
of  the  bottles  are  divided  into  cells  to  contain  (it  would 

receptacles  were  doubtless  used  among  the  Hebrews; 

one  of  Job's  daughters  bears 

lanT^p  (' paint-honk ') ;  but  see  KeseN' 


PALACE.*    Of  the  eleven  words  rendered  '  palace,' 

I.  (^i^n)  n1,  bilk  (kammtUk\  a  ilmple  and  natural  [^loie, 

usually  in  EV  and  always  in  RV  rendered  '  the 

LTvnU.  king's  house' <i  tCBiio  lOu.  eic:cp  Housa), 

AV  has  *  king's  palace.' 

fl.  AnoLher  word  meoninE  royal  or  stately  dwelling-pUce  is 
S^n,  kikAl  (ilcaoia  li.lg»,  e>cX  uhinutely  perhaps  a 

BUB;  cp  Hi[^pf,  ^«t^.i^^™."^'/■^?^Ocl.*IM7,  p™";}/! 
G.  Hoffm.  PkiH.  tnickr.  Ii  n.  1  <rrom  'r3.n,  '  to  indole '). 

J.  |^mK  'armtf,  a/ITW,  Dccun  mainly  in  the  pcopbelical 
books(ls.'l9i8Ii4  Jer.M»Ani.l4Tioii;seealsoPs.134i4 
(jijft  MT  has  i^n  n-3  [<0-iNt ' citadel '  (but  EV 'palace') 
'of  the  king's  house' in  1  K.  ISit  t  K.l!>9j.  Here,  however, 
•  (ivr)H»,  i«rri«p  [BA], » I LD.  and  Jon.  (|nTK  =  [mjK).  may 
point  (He  Kknt.)  10  the  conjectural  reading  nTUN-^^'p^  or 


hall(cpMoore'sHiggestion,PoRCK,3X  InsCh-Mi^.TniJOTK-Ss, 
*all  her  [Jerusalem'sl  palocei,'  repTeKnts  the  Stu  n'3-73,  'every 
greu  house,'  of  3  K.  U  9. 

4.  min'^K,  ■^ImAmMk.  in  UlSiit  (AV  'de»lale  houses,' 
A Vmc. ^palace*,'  RV  'colllei*)  ought  probably  Lo  be  read 
aiioiil  (Peih,.  Tg.,  Vg. ;  Di.  and  mo«).  The  alteged  senx 
■cosife'for  Ass.  WxnUOCFrd.  Del.  formerly  IcpBDBD  is  not 

5.  |10TI,  barman.  Am.  4  3,  where  AV  takes  [loin  as  =  po-w. 


>  Perhaps  from  a  root  ^ '  to  grind  to  powder':  cp  Syr.  r'V^Hot. 
May  we  connect  with  ^im  (orije.  Ma-weed)  ■  red  colour ' ;  cp 
l^t.  j(ucut,/mdrVt  rouge  dye?    Or  liave  we  a  mere  occidenl^ 


>  WMM  in  OLZ,  1900, 
cnious  but  not  ahogelher 


changes  of  meaning  comes  the  modern 'Alcohoi/  It  is  perhaps 
hardly  necessary  lo  mention  Ihe  old  supposition  that  an  allusion 
to  Ihe  practice  u  mode  in  D'l'P  nVv^,  Is.9it  (cp  *JUB, 

*  Lat.  PalaliMm  (vVd,    protect  "I,  the  name  of  the  lini  of 
fiaed  bis  residence. 
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lE-B-a.  : 


B.  nvOi/tnU;  Cant.e9(RV'turreI,' RVov.  ■baltlemenls'), 
Euk.  £S  4  (RV '  encampments '),  Ps.  W 1;  [>s|  AVnw.  (EV '  habi- 
iaik)n,-RV"W.'encampnKm-).    See  Caur,  1 1. 

g.  |TB!1, '^/«(<i,in  Dan.ll4i.of  the  ulwSnil 'the  ieni» 
of  his  palace' — i.f., '  the  tentJi  which  form  his  (Anliochus's)  head- 
quarters.' An  Aram.  loan-word^Old  ¥m.  aftld^iia  'palace' 
Q  see  BDB).     But  (he  supposed  sense  ii  not  good,  and  the 

™ ''^Sli^'M'"^!,  etc.'-,  RV  CouBT  Iv.'r-.l 

Of  Davids  palace  all  we  are  told  is  that  it  was  built 
by  carpenters  and  masons  sent  by  Hiram  king  of  Tyre 
Of  the  palace  buildings  of 
m  the  other  hand,  we  have  a 
somewhat  detailed  account  in  i  K.5-8  :  this  description, 
however,  is  not  such  as  enables  us  to  form  a  clear  con- 
ception of  all  the  details.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the 
text  has  been  greatly  worked  ova-  and  is  very  corrupt,' 
the  description  itself  is  very  unequal.  Whilst  the 
temple  (upon  which  Ihe  allenlion  of  a  later  age  naluraltj 
concentrated  itself}  is  described  with  great  hilness, 
we  learn  of  various  secular  buildings  little  more  than 
Ihe  names.  It  is  plain  that  the  buildings  intended  for 
Ihe  king's  private  residence  were  less  known  to  the 
author,  simply  because  he  bad  little  or  no  access 
to  them.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  prieal,  or  at  all 
events  not  a  palace  official.  As  reganls  the  royal 
harem,  moreover,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  author 
could  not  be  in  a  position  to  describe  it.  To  this 
must  be  added  a  certain  wont  of  skill  on  bis  part : 
that  he  was  unpractised  in  this  kind  of  description  is 
shown,  not  only  by  the  awkwardness  of  his  style,  but 
also  more  particulariy  by  the  fact  (bat  he  often  leaves 
out  of  sighl  and  omits  altogether  those  very  points  which 
are  most  important  of  all  for  enabling  the  reader  to 
form  a  picture  of  a  building.  Finally,  to  us  still  more 
than  lo  Ihe  old  copyists  the  lechnir^  expressions  ate 
often  very  obscure,  indeed  quite  unintelligible.  In  these 
circumstances  we  must  give  up  all  hope  ol  reaching 
a  com[dete  understanding  of  our  present  text  (cp  below. 

Is/). 

So  much,  at  least,  we  can  cleaily  gather  from  the 
description  :  that  the  buildings  of  Solomon  formed  one 
,  Tha  annrta.  8™='  whole,  a  mutually  connected 
s.  SUB  ouiuH.  group.  The  group  was  all  contained 
within  a  single  enclosure  (nS^irt  -nin.n).*  made  of  three 
courses  of  great  hewn  stoiKS  (nhs*  ti'131'),  ^nd  a  course 
<  On  the  contents  of  these  chapters,  cp  Siade  in  ZA  rV 


litL 


thai 


a  of  iba 


er  copyists,  who  1 
■es._   Yosupplem. 


Xe""V^ 
pyisis,  so  that  it 
.  There  arevarii 
one  undoubtedly  is  that  much 
and  indeed  much  else  of  Ihe  of 
was  no  longer  intelligible  10  th 
objecu  ihemseltcs  Sefon  the 

uderation,  we  have  no  other  accounts  whatever. 

As  for  ihe  date  at  which  tlie  description  was  composed.  Stode 
lays  weight  principollvonlhe^t  that  the  temple  by  that  lime  hod 
already  absorbed  all  the  main  inletesl.  and  that  the  royal  co-4le 

from  having  been  the  caiie  in  SoliHaonVtime.'or  that  of  his 
immediaie  successors.    On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  has  to  b* 

detKe  which  goes  to  show  that  this  phenomenon  is  due  to  the 

of  fhe'Tem^"  was  not  ob«™'bi'*'"'T™pn»:nt  wde™"" 
evample.  which  makes  the  building  of  the  royal  residence,  one 
might  almost  say.  a  mere  incident  between  the  building  of  the 
temple  and  Ihe  preparing  of  Ihe  temple  furniture,  and  brin^^^  in 
the  dedication  of  llie  temple  as  the  closing  scene  of  ihe  whole 

'  -an  means  both  'court,'  and  also  the  wall  enclosing  it. 


.,L,oogle 


is  referred  to  aa  the 
ni,T  r-f  isri ;  i  K. 


of  cedar  beams  above  (i  K.Tgii ;  cp  Bern,  atf  iiK.). 
Wilbin  this  enclosure  lay  all  the  separate  buIldEngs  and. 
more  particularly,  the  temple,  whigh  in  turn  lay  within 
an  enclosed  court  of  its  ou'd.  This  is  refen  ' 
inner  court  (n-p'jf?  -onj  o 

636  7ij4).  In  Jer.  3610  this  court  conlaining  the  temple 
is  called  the  'upper'  (AV  'higher')  court;  one  went 
timoTi  from  il  through  the  'New  gate'  to  the  king's 
house(Jer.26io).  This  15  a  fact  to  be  bomeinmind: 
the  palace  lay  on  a  lower  level  than  ihe  temple,  and 
accordingly  we  are  to  understand  that  the  '  great  court ' 

a  higher  terrace.  This  temple  court  also  was  enclosed 
by  a  wall  of  three  courses  of  hewn  stones,  surmounted 
t^  a  course  of  cedar  beams.  Uke  the  temple,  the 
royal  palace,  together  with  the  harem,  was  surrounded 
by  its  own  enclosure.  This  is  called  in  Ihe  description 
of  Ihe  buildings  'the  other  court'  (n-nKn  Tmn;  i  K. 
78),  but  elsewhere  (aK.SO*)  '  the' middle'  court' 
(lub'nn  -ami)-  From  the  standpoint  of  this  last  narra- 
tive— for  Isaiah  goes  from  Ihe  royal  palace  through  Ihe 
middle  court  into   the  cily — the  temple  court  is  the 


Ml  (ifler  Stadc). 

«  of  du  I^H^t  of  tcbuim.  ;.  Hall  of  Pil^ 
6.  Ha]J  of  Judamcal.  7.  Royal  Palace.  8.  Harem-  9. 
Templt.    10.  Aliar. 

'  inner,"  thai  containing  Ihe  royal  palace  proper  is  Ihe 
'middle,'  and  that  in  which  the  stale  buildings  are 
situated  is  the  •  outer '  court.  To  infer,  however,  thai 
this  last  was  a  distinct  court  separated  off  like  the  two 
others  by  an  enclodng  wall  of  its  own  is  not  necessary  ; 
il  is  excluded  by  Ihe  formal  description,  which  knows 
nothing  of  any  such  court.  As  the  subjoined  plan 
(hows,  it  is  perfectly  possible  thai  this  court  may  simply 
be  identical  with  that  portion  of  Ihe  great  court  which 
cont,-iins  these  stale  buildings.  Neither  did  the  state 
buildings  require  to  be  shut  off  from  the  great  court  by 
a  n'all  of  their  own  ;  for  access  to  them,  as  distinguished 
from  the  temple  and  the  king's  private  palace,  w.is  free 
to  every  one.  Further,  as  regards  the  relation  of  the 
two  smaller  courts  10  the  great  court,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  great  court  enclosed  the  two  inner  courts  on  all 
»des,  50  that  Ihe  outer  containing  wall  at  no  point 
coincided  with  any  one  of  the  inner  walls  (see  plan). 
Conversely,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  view  that 
the  two  inner  enclosures — thai  of  the  temple  and  that  of 
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the  royal  palace — were  separated  only  by  a  party  wall 
(see  plan),  so  that  the  king  could  go  directly  to  his 
palace-sanctuaiy  and  coun-chapel  without  having  10 
pass  througb  the  great  outer  court  thai  was  open  to 

The  architectural  description  enumerates,  apart  from 

Ihe  temple,  Ihe  following  five  buildings  as  belonging  10 
*.  PoritlBii  "'^  '"'*  e""'P  "«  l»ve  spoken  of:— (a) 
rrfttwT^  •*"  ''°"^  °f  **  f*"*"  of  Lebanon  (i  K. 
^^  7.-S):  (*)  the  hall  of  pillars  (76);  (^) 
^^^t  the  hall  of  judgment  (77);  (rf)  the  palace 
tralldUig^  (78a);  (,)  u,e  harem  (78*),  If  we  as- 
Bume  the  writer  to  have  followed  a  ceitain  order  in  his 
description,  Ihe  eniimeralion  just  given  will  answer  to 
the  respective  situations  of  the  buildings,  so  that  the 
visitor  to  the  royal  caslle  would  first  come  upon  the 
house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  (4  in  plan) :  next  la 
order  he  would  come  to  Ihe  stale  buildings  (the  hall  of 
pillars  and  the  hall  of  judgment:  5  and  6  in  plan); 
behind  these,  be  found  enclosed  in  a  court  of  their  own 
the  buildings  set  apart  for  Ihe  king's  own  use — dwelling- 
bouse  and  harem  (7  and  S  in  plan).  Lastly  came  the 
temple  (9  in  plan).  Thus  the  king's  palace  lay  '  in  the 
midst'  between  Ihe  temple  and  the  public  buildings 
(see  above,  g  3).  That  the  palace  properly  so-called 
lay  in  immediate  juxtaposition  with  Ihe  temple  is 
expressly  testified  moreover  by  Ezekiel.  who  charges  it 
as  a  sin  against  Ihe  kings  of  Judah  that  they  had  defiled 
the  hoiy  name  of  Vahwfr  by  '  selling  their  threshold  by 
my  threshold,  and  their  doorpost  beside  my  doorpost, 
and  there  was  but  a  wall  between  me  and  them  '  (Eiek- 

The  configuration  of  the  ground  enables  us  to  draw 
more  precise  conclusions  as  to  the  portion  of  the 
buildings.  As  has  been  shown  elsenhere  (Jehukaleh, 
S§  i6-ao,  and  plan),  the  'city  of  David,'  Zion,  and  Moriah 
are  practically  the  same ;  that  is  to  say,  Ihe  cily  of 
David,  the  palace  of  David,  Ihe  palace  of  Solomon,  and 
the  temple  lay  all  of  them  upon  the  eastern  hill.  The 
ancient  contour  of  this  hill  baa  been  adequately  ascer- 
tained by  excavations  (cp  Jekusalum,  col.  2410,  plan). 
Il  is  an  exceedingly  narrow  spur  of  a  high  plateau  which 
first  runs  from  NW.  to  SE, ,  then,  al  a  point  a  little  to 
the  S.  of  the  &  wall  of  the  modem  Haram,  turns  its 
direction  from  NNE.  to  SSW.  In  this  direction  also 
Ihe  hill  gradually  sinks  in  terraces,  till  il  suddenly  fells 
away  at  its  southern  extremity.  The  eastern  and 
western  flanks  are  slill  sleeper  tium  this  abrupt  southern 
slope.  By  small  side  valleys  the  hill  is  divided  into 
three  summits  (cp  Bent  ffA  43),  and  of  these  only  the 
middle  terrace,  now  occupied,  broadly  speaking,  by  the 
Haiam  enclosure,  presents  an  area — level,  or  at  least 
capable  of  being  levelled — of  appreciable  size  (about 
100  metres.  338  ft.  in  length,  and  40-50  metres,  131- 
164  ft.  In  breadth),  which  is  situated  approximately  in 
the  centre  of  Ihe  Haram  enclosure.  It  is  here  that 
nature  on  the  last  bill  has  provided  her  site  for  great 
buildings.  The  fall  of  the  ridge  towards  Ihe  SE-, 
moreover,  was  also  not  so  great  but  thai  it  was  pos- 
sible, without  excessive  labour,  to  erect  some  additional 
buildings  on  the  ridge  at  a  somewhat  lower  level. 
Nowhere  ehie  on  the  E.  hill  was  there  space  for  any 
considerable  aggregate  of  buildings  ;  the  ground  would 
have  first  required  to  be  made  by  gigantic  substructions. 
Now,  many  considerations  support  the  condusion'-and 
there  are  none  against  it — that  the  temple  of  Solomon 
stood  approximately  where  the  '  dome  of  the  rock '  nmv 
is — more  precisely  that  it  stood  10  the  W.  of  the  sacred 
rock,  on  which,  doubtless.  Ihe  altar  of  burnt-offering 
stood  (see  Temple).  \\'ith  this  as  a  starling-point,  il 
becomes  practicable  to  infer  the  sites  of  Ihe  remaining 
buildings  with  some  degree  of  certainty.  The  whole 
complex  of  buildings,  we  may  be  sure,  occupied  much 
less  space  than  the  modem  Haram.  For  Ihe  external 
walls  of  Ihe  Haram  are,  speaking  broadly,  the  work  of 
Herod,  and  he,  as  we  know,  considerably  enlarged  the 
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(empte  area.  Moreover,  so  (kr  ai  Solomon's  buildings 
are  concerned,  we  are  precluded  from  assuiDiDg  sub- 
slruclions  similar  to  those  which  astoaish  us  in  the  work 
of  Herod  by  the  statement  (hat  tbe  great  outer  wall 
consisted  of  only  Ihiee  courses  (see  above,  %  3).  Such 
a.  thing  could  not  possibly  be  said  of  any  wall  like  that 
which  we  now  see.     We  shall  therefore  be  fiiUy  justified 


PALACE 
of  cedar  of  Lebanon,  arranged  in  three  rows  (so  tf  b*''  ; 
fig.  a  :  MT,  four  rows) '  of  fifteen  pillars  each.  Cedar 
beams  upon  these  support  the  superslruclure.  which  is 
also  roofed  with  cedar.  According  to  the  text  as  it  now 
stands,  what  we  are  to  understand  is  most  probably  a 
large  hall  above  which  wns  a  second  storji  coutaining 
chambers  {see  fig.  4).  The  ground  floor  was  a  single 
large  ball,  100  cubits  (about 


163  It.)'' 


49-4. 

length  by  50   euoit! 

34. 7a  metres.  8 1  ft. )  i 

row  being  fifteen,  the 
between  each  from  < 

u  T.6^=r'"^  ™bii 


it  is  remembered  that 
the  pillars  themselves  must 
have  been  of  considerable 
thickness.  In  the  breadth  of 
Ilie  apartment,  if  we  regard 
Ihe  three  ro\vs  as  all  inside 

spending  distance  from  pillar 
to  pillar  gives  (50-1-4  =  )  laj 
cubits  (6.1S  melies,  ao^  ft.) 
as  the  distance  to  be  spanned 
by  the  beams  of  Ihe  roof,  a 
very    appreciable     distance. 


dings  of 


in  proceeding  on  the  assun- 
Solomon  adapted  thsmselvt 
the  conditions  of  the  site.  In  that  case  the  royal  castle 
can  only  have  extended  in  a  souiherly  or  south-westerly 
direction  from  the  temple,  following  the  ridge  and 
descending  in  terraces.  Neither  eastwards,  nor  west- 
wards, nor  northwards  from  the  temple  could  space 
have  been  obtained  without  making  great  substructions. 
All  the  incidental  notices  of  the  buildings  in  question  in 
tbe  OT  fit  in  with  the  site 
DOW  supposed.  The  palace 
proper,  if  it  was  to  the  SE. 
of  the  temple,  lay  on  a 
kiwer  level ;  compare  tbe 
regular  form  of  expression 

ufi  from  the  palace  to  the 
templefjer.  28 10).  but  came 
down  from  Ihe  temple  to 
the  palace  (a  K.2i»  Jer. 
22.369/).  On  the  other 
side  the  palace  lay  higher 
than  the  buildings  that  ex- 
tended along  the  ridge 
south-eastwards,  and  higher 
than  the  old  cily  of  David 
with     David's     palace,     as        r- 

ark  up  from  the  old    ciiy     r'~ 
of  David  into   his  castle-    ' 
sanctuary    (i  K.  81),    and 
Pharaoh's  daughter    came 

"  a  house  which  Soloni 


*-all ;   this  would 


a?   ft.).       Tl 

great  span  ;  the  other  interpretation  is  therefore  the 
more  probable.  The  more  moderate  span  thus  given 
is  further  diminished  by  Ihe  beams  above  haiing 
'  shoulder  pieces  '  (riflra  ;  so  S,  u/^ual ;  in  v.  ji  for  MT 
nSn-is, '  beams ' ;  cp  fig,  3).     The  height  of  the  building 


(iK.9.4). 


bilill   for 


e  of  the  for. 


S.HimMO( 


,non(,K,7.-i)is 

,  described   more    fully    than    any   of   Ihe 

lescriplion,  in  precisely 

made  out  with  any  certainty.      The  name 
Is  derived  from  the  upper  story  resting  on  45  pillars 

3S»9 


is  given  as  30  cubits.  If  of  this  total  we  allow  some 
7  culnis  for  Ihe  upper  slory.  and  another  3  cubits  for 
its  plinth,  roof,  and  floor,  there  remains  for  the  hall 
itself  a  height  of  ao  cubits,  which  presents  no  difficulty. 


Lt  intended  Is  the  Ioojegt 
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For  a  hall  of  these  dimensions  the  wiodow  openii^ 
would  have  to  be  many  and  large.  Wiih  regard  lo 
these,  however,  as  also  with  regard  to  the  doors  and  to 
the  stairs  for  reaching  the  upper  story,  the  present  ten 
leaves  us  entirely  at  a  loss,  w.  ti  and  si  being  quite 
unintelligible.  All  we  can  gather  is  that  (he  windows 
and  doors  were  four-cornered,  as  distinguished  from  the 
entrance  ((,/. )  into  the  holy  of  holies,  which  was  five- 
cornered  (83.),  the  lintel  being  in  two  pieces  and  form- 
ing an  angle.  Very  possibly  the  front  wall,  and  perhaps 
also  the  back  wall,  was  broken  by  some  pillars  so  as  to 
gain  more  light  This  is  assumed  in  lig.  a.  This  hall 
of  pillars  no  doubt  served,  as  also  Josephus  infortns  us 
{Ant.  viii.  bi,  %  133).  as  a  place  of  assembly.  The 
upper  Slory  was,  we  may  conjecture,  divided  into 
separate  chambers.  We  may  perhaps  conceive  the 
arrangement  to  have  been  that  three  longiiudinal  vralls 
rested  upon  the  three  rows  of  pillars  on  (he  ground 
Soor :  (his  is  at  leasl  the  most  natural,  architecturally 
speaking.  In  these  three  wnlls,  doors  and  window 
openings  facing  one  another  must  have  been  pierced 
for  the  admission  of  light ;  this  may  perhaps  be  what  is 
referred  lo  in  w.  ^i  ii.      In  connection  with  (he  stairs 
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architet^ure  that  differs  considerably  from  that  hitherto 
current.  He  has  adduced  strong  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  most  original  and  simplest  form  of  (he  Rkb- 
nician  and  Syrian  palace  was  a  walled  parallelogram, 
the  interior  of  which  was  completed  by  constructions  of 
wood  in  such  a  manner  that  chambers  (or  dwelling  and 
storage  were  obtained  by  means  of  galleries  running 
round  the  walls.  According  to  Friedrich  (he  palaces 
of  (he  Philistines  and  of  the  Moabiles  conformed  to  this 
type.  He  will  have  i(  that  the  (emple  also  was  bail(  on 
(his  plan  (with  a  wooden  framework  in  the  interior),  and 
he  brings  together  all  the  other  buildings  of  Solomon, 
alike  the  royal  residence  and  (he  a(a(e  buildings,  into 
one  great  building — (he  house  ol  the  forest  of  LebancxL 
The  main  and  characteristic  part  of  this  palace  complex 
be  finds— in  accordance  with  this  N.  S)Tian  style  of 
architecture — in  the  great  hall  stretching  through  the 
wboleenclosure  of  (he  house  (throne-room  and  judgment- 
hall)  in  (he  cen(re  of  (he  complex,  having  its  roof  sup- 
ported by  many  wooden  pillars.  All  other  apartments, 
(he  royal  residence,  (he  harem,   storerooms,  and  (he 


like,  he  regards 


That  this 


s  side-chambers  connected 
f  all  [he  buildings 
single  large  build- 


Idings.  On 
(he  other  hand,  we  muM 
concede  the  possibility 
(hat  (he  house  of  the 
forest  of  Lebanon  was 
erected  as  one  of  (be 
separate  buildings  of 
■ i  N. 


i,palac 


;  of   1 


s.yle; 


4.-    Huu: 


which 


St  imagine  somewhere,  there  will  have  been 
n  the  upper  story  some  corridor  or  passage  from  which 
the  chambers  on  either  side  opened.  As  to  the  dark- 
ness of  the  chambers  on  (he  inner  side  we  need  not 
(rouble  ourselves,  for  we  learn  that  this  house  of  the 
forest  of  Lebanon  was  not  inhabited  but  served  as  an 
armoury  (iK.10i6/  Is. 228;  cp  39.}. 

When  we  consider  how  few  are  the  cer(ain  da(a  we 
possess  regarding  this  building,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
8.  Othar  °'  '^''  "'■^^  interpreters  of  (he  text  have 
iv-__i„  arrived  at  quite  diifereni  conclusions  from 
Oftt.  "'"*  ™Eg™'*d  =>*«'"'■  ('■)  Furthest  re- 
moved from  this  conception  of  the  building 
as  a  large  hall  with  pillars  and  an  upper  story,  are 

ing  an  open  enclosure  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a 
shallow  building.  In  the  lower  story  this  building  was 
arranged  as  a  covered  portico  ;  (he  three  upper  stories 
consisted  of  series  of  chambers  (so  Keil,  Thenius, 
Klostermann).  We  are  not  called  upon  here  to  ex- 
plain in  detail  how  the  various  writers  have  sought  to 
bring  this  reconstruction  into  agreement  with  the  wording 
of  (he  text ;  but  we  may  say  that  more  or  less  violence 
is  done  (o  it  by  all  of  them  ;  nowhere  does  it  make  any 
mention  of  a  courtyard  or  of  a  (hree-sloried  building  or 
of  a  portico  ;  such  a  reconstruction,  moreover,  demands 
the  assumption  of  a  greatly  increased  number  of  pillars 
(Thenius  for  example  gives  400  to  liis  court  of  pillars), 
(ii.)  More  attention  is  due  to  a  third  adempt  at  recon- 
struction by  Friedrich  (see  below,  g  k);  it  is  indeed 
hard  to  reconcile  with  the  present  (ext,  but  as  against 
this  dilhculty  i(  has  to  be  said  that  it  linds  a  s(rong 
Buppor(  in  the  history  of  architectural  art.  A  close 
examination  of  Assyrian  buildings  in  particular  leads 
Friedrich  to  a  characterisation  of  the  Phoenician'Syrian 
353' 


1  of  Ltbanon  (afttr  Stade).  porta(ion    in    S.    Syria. 

which  was  poor  in  timber. 

Next  in  (he  description,  after  the  house  of  the  forest 

Lebanon,  wre  read  (1  K.  76)  of  the  hall  of  pillars 

The  hall  of  '""^FJ  o'm).     It  measured  50  cubits 

pmui(_         by  30,  and  in  front  of  it  was  a  porch 


I   pillar 


:    of   ! 


'.  §  8) 


:riptioi 


ejecting  roof  ?  (he  meanii^of  the  Heb. 
d  is  quite  unknoHTi).  We  may  perhaps 
IBS  intended  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  ante- 
;-rooTD,  (o  (he  hall  of  audience  which 
nedia(ely  afterwards  in 


and  01 


might  0 


mnecled  wi(h  (be  other.  The 
word  o^K  is  also  used  of  the  outer  court  of  the  temple 
Klostennann,s(aning  from  this  employment  of  the  ball, 
suggests  that  ive  should  read  its  Hebrew  designation  as 
D"i5it.i  D^iw — '  '■,  (he  hall  of  those  who  stood  wailing 
on  (he  king's  service,  or  who  as  petitioners  in  (heir  own 
ippellants  (o  his  justice  were  waiting  for  an 


audience. 
Of  tl 


judgment-hall  (tK.77),  ( 


i.Thehril"!'^'™.''''*"^''' 

'^^'"^•■t-lcarTiistbatit. 

cedar  up  to  the  roof.  Thr 
expressed  by  its  very  designs 
BSctsn) :  it  was  here  that  the 
Government,  %  19),  and  h 
gave  audience.  The  great 
lions,  which  is  described  as 
(he  world  (I  K.  IOiS-»>),  si 
hall  was  also  called  (he  ihrone- 
iK.7j). 

'  Inwards  '  from  (his  ball,  in  a 
3S3!J 


then 


in  judgment  (see 
that  he  usually 
ihrone   with   the 


.,L,ooglc 
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(ue  above,  %  3).  were  Ilie  palace  and  barem  (i  K.  7b). 
_  P^,  Of  the  palace  or  '  residence '  of  Solomon 

^^SSl  W  t-  ■*!  "''l  •■  ""  "'"  ""'  ■'  "■" 

buih  after  Ihe  some  luanner  as  the  judg- 
meDt-ball. — Ihus,  doubtless,  with  a  hall  in  ihe  lower 
■lory  and  panelled  with  cedar.  This  palace  seems  also 
to  have  served  as  residence  for  Solomoa's  wives ;  at 
lesist  we  are  not  told  of  a  separate  house  for  them,  only 
the  most  illustrious  o(  them  all — the  Egyptian  princess 
— received  a  separate  dWElling.  which  was  built  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  throne-room  and  Solomou's  palace 
( I  K.  7  8).  Where  It  was  situated  we  are  not  expressly 
ialbnned ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  was  in  tlw 
immediate  vidnity  of  the  palace  and  perhaps  contiguous 
with  it  (so  Stade,  see  Fig.  1)— at  any  rate  with  the 
court  of  the  palace,  the  '  middle '  court  (see  above,  §  3). 
With  regard  to  all  these  buildings  whnt  is  brought 
into  special   prominence  is   that   they  were   built  of 

10  M«,t«ri»l  '™'''''~''-'-'  K^'— stoo^-  These 
*;■  XT™  blocks  were  on  both  the  inner  and  the 
■"  '^•-  ouler  side  cut  with  the  saw  (i  K.  7»-..). 
whilst  elsewhere,  as  the  old  Phcenician  architectural 
remains  show,  the  Phomicians  often  built  with  rough- 
bced  rustic  work  {ruslica).  For  the  foundation,  stones 
of  from  S  to  10  cubits  (about  4-5  metres,  13-16I  ft.) 
in  length  with  proportionate  breadth  and  thickness  were 
used.  In  the  superstructure  smaller  blocks,  yet  still  of 
considerable  sise  (n-lj  nhpj  nSi^- D'ij<t.  stones — i.e., 
blocks  hewn  according  to  measure  ;  i  K.  7it).  and  cedar 
timber  were  employed.  From  foundation  to  cope  only 
fine  large  blocks  were  employed  ;  tills  was  the  case  even 
with  the  wall  of  the  great  enclosure  (see  above),'  whilst 
elsewhere  Ihe  Hebrews,  little  skilled  in  such  conslruc- 

one  upon  another  (cp  Benzinger,  f/A  33'X)-  This 
employment  of  lai^e  blocks  is  quite  characteristic  of 
PhtEuician  architeclure.  It  is  a  priori  in  the  highest 
degree  probable  that  it  was  applied  in  the  case  of 
Solomon's  buildings.  A  Hebrew  architecture  as  such 
there  never  was  ;  sione-vrorking  and  the  art  of  erecting 
detached  houses  was  at  that  lime  something  rather 
unfamiliar  to  the  Israelites,  David  and  Solomon 
alike,  therefore,  found  it  necessary  to  summon  Phce- 
nician rnasous  to  their  aid,  and  these  naturally  built  in 
the  style  with  which  they  were  acquainted.  Of  this 
Phcenician  architecture  Renan  makes  the  remark,  which 
will  apply  also  to  the  buildings  of  Solomon;  'The 
fundamental  principle  of  their  architecture  Is  the  hewn 
rock,  not  as  in  Greece  the  pillar.  The  wall  lakes  the 
place  of  Ihe  hewn  rock  wilhoul  losing  this  characteristic 
entirely.'  Hence  the  partiality  for  building  with  huge 
square  blocks  ;  the  greater  the  blocks  the  greater  the 
resemblance  to  the  rocks.  That  these  palaces  of  David 
and  Solomon,  built  of  hewn  stone,  though  insignificant 
compared  with  the  palaces  and  temples  of  Egypt, 
Assyria,  and  Phieiiicia,  should  have  struck  Ihe  Hebrews 
in  their  then  stage  of  culture  as  in  the  highest  degree 
wonderful  need  not  cause  us  surprise. 

For  the  older  lilimtun,  «<  Mhr,  />rr  Saltmi^ttkl  Ttmttl 

ArekUekiur  SAtrkati^i,  iBjo;  see  further 
11.  LitentOM.  Sudc'DerTeitdeiBeiichtesabetSilomoi 

Bauien' ;  ZA  TlfS  1)9-177  1 1SB3I ;  the 
archsoloi-is  of  lahn.  Saalichati,  Schpli.  Schegg,  Hamberg.  de 


ta.  No* 


;  the  ■ 


nienl.ri»orKdl,Theiiiu..Kl«ue , 

on  IK.6-T:  die  Dkcionatie*  of  Schenket,  Winer,  Riehm, 
Hcmg,  and  Smith,  under  the  varioiu  headinn,  Alu  Siade, 
GP'11311/..  Kiitel,  (;uct.  rf.  Hei.ijHff..KaMa,  Lihrh.d. 
*■■«.  Cm*,  iL  1 184.^  :  Th.  Fiiedrich,  Timftl  u,  Palail 
'         ■  •       ■  -  tkt  Mohukbmik.    - 


,  iMj,  and  liit  m 

Penoc  and  Chipiei,  tlaUirt  dt  V. 

Lt  TmpU  dtfiroialtm  tt  la  Mt 


1  MT,  Tinj  ip  pnD,  j-ieldi  no  jens. 

which  i.  ■  mere  repttilion.  through  oven 
bcfbr«,  and  translam  "otn?!  ip  u  above 
binuii.'    SecBcniinEer.^AK. 


Id  Chip. 
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PAUL  (^79'  §  5° :   <n>  Pallu  and  Pelauah  ; 

«<lA^  [B],  ^.Au  [kI,  ^aA.^  [Ak  ^tM-n  ILD,  b.  Uni,  ooe  of  the 
npaiienofdie  wall  (Neil.  Sij). 

FALANQinK  (l^natt  1  <t>oKe]iON)Cani.39RV. 

The  Reviun  appear  to  suggest  to,  pc&sible  a  connection  of 
affiiiy»H  with  Sanskr.  /aru^di*^  —  inljioguin.  RVnv.  ^car 
of  slHle'  (AV  'chaiiol.-  mg.  'Ud^  See  LiTTBii,  |  i; 
CAHTlCtB,  I  IS. 

PALEHXBS  (lipr).  Jer.  806.     See  CoLOUiis,  %  11, 
FAI.E8TmE 

£x>ent<l  1%  Faunafll  m-hy 

(Jeneral  geoeiaphyfl  =>.  Political  geographyfll  IJ-I?)- 

Geologr  (I  3>.  General  ruuncs  (i  i3) 

Phj^sical  divisionsdl  4.11),         Later  diviiiom  (I  tg). 
Warer  (|  .  j).  Trade  route.  (|  «). 

Climnte  (I  14a).  Population  (|  jtX 

Flora  (I  ,4  *>  Lit^el^tured^). 

By  Palestine '  is  to  be  understood  in  general  the 
country  seized  and  mainly  occupied  hy  the  Hebrew 
1  V^ttnA  P*"?'*'  **  '''"'  *"clude  the  portion  of 
I.  Miwre.  ,grt[tory  which  Ihey  held  Only  for  a  time, 
or  only  according  to  an  ideal  demarcation  (cp  Nn.  34 
[P])  by  which  Ihe  land  of  the  Israelites  was  made  to  ex- 
lend  from  the  *  river  of  Egypt '  to  Haniath(?) ;  we  accept. 
on  the  other  hand,  another  andent  tradition  which 
files  theeKireme  borders  at  Dan  (at  the  foot  of  Hermon) 
in  the  N.  and  at  Beersheba  in  the  S, .  thus  excluding 
the  Lebanon  dislricl  and  a  portion  of  the  southern 
desert.  In  like  manner,  though  with  certain  limitations 
to  be  afterwards  mentioned,  the  couniiy  E.  of  Jordan 
stretched  from  the  foot  of  Hermon  in  the  N.  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ihe  Arnon.  Towards  the  W.  the 
natural  boundary — purely  ideal  so  far  as  CKCupation  by 
the  Israelites  was  concerned— was  the  Mediterranean  ; 
but  towards  the  E,'  it  is  drfUcull  to  fix  on  any  physical 
feature  more  definite  than  the  beginning  of  Ihe  true 
steppe  region.  That  Ihe  lerrilory  of  Israel  extended  as 
far  as  Salcah  (E.  of  Bosra  at  Ihe  foot  of  Ihe  Haurftn 
Mountains)  is  the  stalement  of  an  ideal  rather  than  an 
historical  frontier  (Josh.  13tr). 

Palestine  thus  lies  between  31*  and  33°  ao'  N,  lal. ; 
its  SW.  poini  is  situated  about  34°  30'  E.  long. ,  some 
dislanci-  S.  Of  Gaia  (GAaita).  its  NW.  point  about  35" 
15'  E,  long.,  at  the  mouth  of  Ihe  Ut&ny  (el-Kfisim1ye}. 
As  the  country  W.  of  the  Jordan  stretches  E.  as  far  as 
35°  35'>  ■'  l>^  B-  breadth  in  the  N.  of  about  13  m.  and 
in  the  S.  of  about  80  m.  Its  length  may  be  put  down 
as  150  m,  ;  and.  according  to  Ihe  English  engineers, 
whose  suney  included  Beetsheba,  it  has  an  area  of 
6040  sq.  m.  For  the  country  K.  of  Ihe  Jortlan  no  sutJi 
precise  figures  are  available.  The  direct  distance  from 
Hermon  to  Arnon  is  about  lao  m..  and  the  area  at  Ihe 

territory  of  Palestine  Is  thus  of  very  small  extent,  equal. 
in  fact,  to  not  more  than  a  sixth  of  England.  The 
classical  writers  ridicule  its  insignificant  slie, 

Palestine,  as  thus  defined,  consists  of  very  dissimilar 
districts,  and  borders  on  regions  of  the  most  diverse 
a  a«,».i  oharacler.  To  Ihe  R.  lies  a  mountainous 
Z~~^^  desen,  to  the  E.  the  elevated  plateau  of 
»~*"P"''  the  Syrian  steppe,  to  the  N.  Lebanon 
and  Antilibanus,  and  10  the  W.  the  Medllerranean. 
In  the  general  configuration  of  the  country  Ihe  most 
striking  feature  is  that  it  does  not  rise  uninterruptedly 
from  the  sea-coast  to  Ihe  eastern  plateau,  but  is  divided 
into  two  unequal  portions  by  Ihe  eleep  Jordan  valley, 
which  ends  in  an  inland  lake  (see  Jordan,  Dead  Sea). 
Nor  does  Ihe  Jordan,  like  Ihe  Nile  in  Egypt,  flow 
through  the  heart  of  ihe  country  and  form  iu  main 
artery  ;  it  is  the  tine  of  separation  between  regions  that 


■  below  I  iS,  FHiusTiHaa,  1 1 ;  cp  GASs. 
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nay  atmoit  be  considered  as  quite  distinct,  and  that 
too  (as  will  afterwards  appear)  in  their  ethnographic 
and  poUlicai  aspacU.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the 
»oulhern  sections  of  Ihe  country  ;  for  even  al  the  Lalie 
of  Tiberias  (he  Jordan  valley  begins  to  cut  so  deep  that 
crossing  it  from  either  direction  involves  a  considerable 

The  country  W.  of  Jordan  is  thus  a  hilly  and  rooun- 
tainous  region  which,  forming  as  it  were  a  southward 
continuation  of  Lebanon,  slopes  unsymmelneally  E. 
and  W. ,  and  stretches  S, ,  partly  as  a  plateau,  b^ond 
the  limits  of  Palestine.     The  manntaia  range  consists 

from  which  valleys,  often  rapidly  growing  deeper,  run 
E.  and  W.  Towards  the  Mediterranean  the  slope  is 
very  gradual,  especially  in  the  more  southern  parts, 
where  the  plain  along  the  coast  is  also  at  its  broadest. 
About  thra^fourths  of  the  cis- Jordan  country  lies  to  the 
W.  of  the  watershed.     Towards  the  Dead  Sea.  on  the 

the  Jordan  valley  deepens,  the  country  draining  towards 
it  sinks  more  abruptly,  and  becomes  more  and  more 
Inhospiuble.  The  plateaus  back  from  the  W.  coast-cliHs 
of  the  Dead  Sea  have  been  desert  from  ancient  times, 
and  towards  the  east  they  form  gullies  of  appalling 
depth.  On  the  farther  side  of  the  Jordan  Ihe  mountains 
have  quite  a  dilferent  character,  rising  from  Ihe  river 
gorge  almost  everywhere  as  a  steep  wall  (steepest 
towards  the  S.  ]  which  forms  the  edge  of  the  great 
upland  stretching  E.  to  the  Euphrates. 

The  mountains  of  Palestine  consist  in  the  main  of 
strata  of  the  chalk  formation  ;  of  older  precretaceous 
S  OMlon  ™l«™nl«'™'"'0"«l  only  a  few  isolated 
s.  iMOlogT-  instances  of  a  breccia-like  conglomerate, 
consisting  of  fi*agments  of  archcean  crystalline  schists 
and  older  porphyry,  and  traversed  by  dykes  and  veins 
of  old  plutonic  rock.  These  represent  the  oldest  rocks 
of  Palestine.  They  ore  met  with  only  to  the  SE,  of  the 
Dead  Sea  ((>er  es-Saliye)  and  on  the  eastern  border  of 
the  W.  el.'Arabah,  w  here  they  are  still  covered  by  sand- 
stones and  dolomitic  limestones  of  the  carboniferous 
age.  The  chalk  strata  belong  to  the  upper  cretaceous 
(Cenomatiian.  Turonian,  and  Senonian). 

iic:<!)  the  Nubian  unduaneen  the  E-shpre 

nu,  ovslen.  and  aminonitci.    Fouiii  it  found 
B.Safl  and  'AyOn  Ma<t  to  the  E.  of  JordBn.  ai 

Im  la   the  W.  of    T«Fiiftalern   Inn   thu   liat    the 

i   yehadi,  vHth 


of  ihe  Dead  Sen. 


lo-called  miJvi  a^unar.  der'yaiini.  and  r 
AmmatlUl  KiiUmat™i''X    {3)Ma™veHii  .      .    . 

and  Hlicioui  KmauiK,  with  Rudiatsuid  Neiinudhe  Meleke, 
or  cave  rock,  and  mini  Iwla  in  the  city  of  Jenisalon  ittclf]. 
(4)  Yellowidi-whiu  limeuoDC  (wmetinies  nneing  under  the 
hiunnerX  with  anunoiutei  (A.  ax/iHumgubniiX  the  kikOle  of 
<ht  Mount  of  Olives,  untd  for  uiKfinions  od  the  lonibi.  (5) 
White  Hift  chalk  mark  cailuIniniFlimeflibnm:hi(£<db/m/iVa\ 
gasleropodiL,  nnd  haculites.  (6>Grayloblackishl^tuminouiiind 
parlly  phoftphatic  liiuf --1-:--  £-l '--  *_—».-.- 
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Eocene  nummulilic  limestone  occurs  but  rarely  in 
Samaria  (Ehal,  Gerizim),  more  frequently  in  Gahlee. 
Younger  tertiary  is  entirely  absent.  The  diluvial  strata, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  very  eitensive  :  partly  of  marine 
origin  on  the  present  coasts  of  Sharon  and  the  ShCphflah 
and  southwards  to  beyond  Beersheba,  partly  of  lacustrine 
origin,  deposited  by  the  formerly  greatly  entended  Dead 
Sea,  which  occupied  the  whole  of  the  lower  Jordan 
valley  as  far  as  to  the  N.  end  of  Ihe  Sea  of  Tiberias 
and  deposited  beds  in  the  form  of  terraces.  Finally, 
mention  must  be  made  of  the  dunes  on  the  coast,  and 
the  deposits  left  by  the  rivers. 

Volcanic  rocks  are  very  eitensively  met  with  all 
around  the  sea  of  Tiberias  (J.iulan)  and  the  plain  of 
Jezreel  in  Galilee,  as  well  as  on  Ihe  plateau  to  the  E. 
□r  the  Dead  Sea  (Jebel  ShehSn).  and  particularly  in 
Hauran  and  in  Trachonilis,  '  Cp  BaSHAN,  %  a.  and 

Trachonitis. 
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Uppw  OftlllM.   (^  ^p  ^f  (.^,11^    ^t^^.^^  (^ 
1631/).    may  be  subdivided    into   a   lar^e   northern 
portion  with  summits  reaching  a  height  of  4000  ft. 
and  a  smaller  southern  portion  not  exceeding  aooo  ft. 

The  northern,  the  Upper  Galilee  of  antiquity,  is  a 
mountainous  region  with  a  somewhat  intricate  system 
of  valleys,  stretching  from  the  KAsimlye  in  the  N.  to  a 
line  drawn  from  Acre  ('Akka)  towards  the  Lake  of 
Tiberias.  Of  the  valleys  (more  than  thirty  in  number) 
which  trend  westwards  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  Wadi 
Hubdshiye,  Wadi  ■EizTye,  and  Wadi  eLKam  deserve 
to  be  mentioned.  Not  far  W.  of  the  watershed  is  a 
plateau-like  upland  draining  northwards  to  the  Kftsimlye. 
The  slope  to  the  Jordan  is  steep.  Jebel  Jermak,  a 
forest-clad  eminence  3934  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  the 
highest  maisif.  The  whole  territory  is  fruitful,  and 
forms  decidedly  one  of  the  most  b«iuliful  as  well  as 
best-wooded  districts  of  Palestine.  See  Galilee  i. ,  34. 
The  plain  along  the  Mediterranean  is  on  the  average 
hardly  a  mile  broad  ;  between  diif  and  sea  there  is  at 
times  barely  room  for  a  narrow  road,  and  at  some  places 
indeed  a  passage  has  had  to  be  cut  out  in  the  rock- 
South  of  Ras  en-NSkura,  on  Ihe  other  hand,  this  plain 
widens  considerably  ;  the  portion  named  after  Ihe  town 
of  Acre  is,  as  far  as  the  town  itself,  about  4  m.  broad. 

The  mounUi 
or  Lower  Galik 

(running  east  and  west  in  well-marked 
vfj^T"  lines)  enclosing  elevated  plains.  Of  these 
''■^•^  plains  the  most  important  U  that  of  Bal- 
tauf  (plain  of  Zebulun  or  Asochis).  an  extremely 
fertile  (in  its  eastern  parts  marshy)  depression  9  m. 
long  and  3  broad,  lying  400  to  500  ft.  above  the  sea. 
between  hills  1700  ft.  high.  To  the  SW..  about  700 
ft.  above  the  sea,  is  the  smaller  but  equally  f«tile  plain 
of  Tor'an,  5  m.  long  and  1  m.  broad.  Among  the 
mountains  the  most  conspicuous  landmarks  are  Nebi 
Sa'in  (i6oa)  near  Naiarcth,  Jebel  es-Sih  (1838).  and 
especially,  to  the  E,  of  this  last,  Jebel  ei-Jor  or  Tabor 
(1843),  an  isolated  wooded  cone  which  rises  on  all  sides 
with  con»derable  regularity,  and  commands  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon.  E.tstwards  the  countFy  sinks  by  a  suc- 
cession of  steps  :  of  these  the  lava-strewn  plateau  of 
Sahl  el-Ahma,  which  lies  above  the  cliffs  that  look  don-n 
on  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  but  is  300  ft.  below  the  level 
of  the  Mediterranean,  desen'es  mention. 


the  Wadi  Mekk  (Wjdi  Run 
el-Muka|u-  (Kishon) :  and  ( 
Wsdi  fiflWiyl,  W5di  el-yi 


_.  .heNahr 

w'sdiFtS^  "* 

There  is  a  certain   connection  between  the  plains 
already  mentioned  (those  of  Bnllauf,  Acre,  etc.)  and 

a.  JbitmL  ""  ^'""-  P'"'"  "*'''^*''  *'■''  ""  average 
height  of  ago  ft.  above  the  sea,  stretches 
S.  from  the  mountains  of  Galilee  and  separates  them 
from  the  spurs  of  the  mountains  of  Samaria  (the  central 
portion  of  the  ds-Jordan  country).  This  great  plain 
(see  map,  opp.  col.  1631/.),  which  in  ancient  times  was 
known  as  the  plain  of  Megiddo.  and  also  as  the  valley 
of  Jetreel  or  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  now  bears  the 
name  of  Merj  Ibn  'Amir  (pasture-land  of  the  son  of 
'Amir),  is  one  of  the  main  features  of  the  whole  cis- 
Jordan  region  (Josephus  called  it  the  Great  Plain  par 
excellrna:  cp  EPHRAIM  i.,  g  3),  and  presents  the  only 
easy  passage  from  the  coast  districts  to  the  Jordan 
valley  and  the  country  beyond.  The  larger  portion  lies 
W.  of  the  watershed,  which  at  el-'Afnle  is  a6o  ft.  above 
the  Mediterranean.  In  the  narrower  application  of  the 
name,  the  whole  plain  forms  a  large  triangle  with  its 
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southern  corner  near  Jenln  and  its  weslem  near  Ihe 
■noulh  of  ihe  gorge  oT  ihe  Nahr  el-Mukafla'  (for  here 
the  hills  of  Nazaruh  shool  out  towards  Carmel) :  and 
coDnecled  with  tl  are  various  small  pbias  parity  niDDLng 
Dp  into  the  hills.  The  plain  to  Ihe  S.  of  Acre,  in  which 
marshes  are  formed  by  the  Kishon  and  Na'm^n,  and 
IS  olher  rccesKS  towards  N.  and  EL ,  really  belong 
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10  it 


To  theNE.  urMchea  *  vallev  bounded  in  one 

Jiow/inlhc  olh" dirVS'^1h?hilf! 

11  Tjibor,  where  lit  Iktfl  and  DtbOr—  '- 

iABBRATH);  then  ID  the  E.  of  the 

^v,   Hid    the   well-vai«ed    WUi   J 

hfl>  iwiy  toward,  the  Jordan  beiweui  the  t1< 

.=  ^....'...   .. „ulhem  range  erf  Jebe' 

:owardi  Jcnia  m  Ihe  S. 


Il ;  then  ID  the  E.  of  the  watenhe 

ihe   well-vaieied    WAdi    Ulad  Tie 

el)  fatli  amy  toward,  the  Jordan  between  IhF  tlope  oT 

Nebi  Dahyind  the  more  wulhem  ranKe  of  Jebel  FukO' 

tecondary  plain  of  'A 

basaltic  loatn,  was 
See  Galilee  i..  S  . 

To  the  S.  t>f  the  plain  of  Jnreel,  which  still  belongs 
to  Ihe  northern  part  of-  Palestine,  il  is  much  more  diffi- 
I  cult  to  discover  natural  divisions  (see 
mapof  the  hill-couDtry  of  Ephraim  ,opp. 
col.  i3ii/,andcpEPHHAiMi.,S3).  In  Ihe  ne^hbour- 
hood  of  the  watershed,  which  here  runs  almost  regularly 
in  great  iigza|(5,  lie  several  plains  of  very  limited  extent. 

Tlie  plain  of  'Airlbe  (700  10  800  ft,  above  the 
—         ■     ■     "       eJ.Ghanik       


7.  B.of  JormL  I; 


inthtra 


Ghanik,  which 
^n :  Ihe  plain  < 


ofL;  q 


of  M»kl5 

In  Ihe'l:.  lieT^TsDmb-^^d'n 
the  W.,  Mount  Carmcl  (highMt 


If  Feni 


to  the  SW. 


4  liay  of  Acre,  and  n 


which,  gradually  widening,  stretches 
vardsEgypL 

ir  u  already  1  m-  brood,  and  it  continues 
■  ■         -    ■  d  by  the 


At  'Alhlfc  (o  m.  S.)  it  i*  already  1  m-  brood,  i 
much  the  ume  for  ii  n>.  to  the  Nahr  er-Zer^ 

nncienii  after  Iha  crocodile,  wbich  ii  jllll  10  I.  .._ 

marshes),  where  a  ■mall  ridge  el-Khaibm  prDJecii  Iroin  Ihi. 
highland!.    South  of  Nahi  ei-ZerVll  be^ni  the  marvelkniily 


0  the  Naht  fiObln, 


K-ZerVIl  be^ni 
neL  YSfiTualfa), 


uby  le 


\^?^yt. 


upwards  towardi  1 


ureanifL,  notably  the  Kahr  el-F£lilf. 

Between  the  maritime  plains  and  Ihe  mountains  proper 

lies  a  multiform  system  of  terraces,  with  a  great  number 
a  wirii.  "f  ^i"^"  ridges  and  valleys.  In  this  Ihe 
"■  ""^"^  only  divisions    are   those   formed    by    the 

basins   of  Ihe   larger    wadis,    which.    Ihough   tlraining 

extensive  dislricls,  are  here  too  for  the  most  part  dry. 

They  all  have  a  general  E.  and  W.  direction. 
rir«  cornea  the  buin  of  ihe  Nahr  el-Me<]ir,  bounded  S.  by  Ihe 

BayAiid  ranee,  and  debouching  a  little  to  the  S.  of  CsHirea ; 

and  lib  .-     -     .      - 


Sha-ir,  nninini%  u  br  up  u  Nabulm  (Shechen.),  hardly  a 
Bule  W.  of  the  walenhed;  It  ii  in  this  neighbouihaad  ihu  we 
find  the  hilhe^t  portioos  of  the  mounlaina  of  Samarin — Jebel 
t<llnilye  «  Ebal  (f  .<■.),  yxn  ft.  high,  to  Ihe  N.  of  Shecliem, 
and  jebel  e|-Tllr  or  Gbkizih  (3.v\A^  ft.  high,  to  the  S. 
Both  are  bare  and  Tugeed,  and  oonsisi,  like  all  the  loftier 
eminence  in  the  dbtrici  of  Ikatd  linslone  capped  with  chalk. 


of  Samaria  are  said  to  have  been  cloth 
From  Ihe  walemhed  eastward  the  in 

known  as  Wldi  ^ra<rt  in  its  lowei 

Jordan  (cpEPMRAiM  1.14). 
RetumLng  to  Ihe  western  slope,  w 

et-Falik  the  basin  of  ihe  'Auil,  which 

lid    by  perennial  (partly  pafuilrine)  . 


u  Wldi  Flri'i 
to  the  S.  of 


the  Jordan  valley  being  idso  very  h 


>.  N.  of  Jen 


limestone  begin  the  hills  of  andent  Judah  (cp  further  Ephiaiu 
■-,  I  i/-\    ^th  of  the  'Auja  comes  Ihe  Kaht  RQbin  (near 

Jabne),  pereiuial  up  to  the  WfldiSarar{SoKr--  "  --■■ ■---- 

«  WMfWl  yanina.  a<  far  a>  ite  count., 
the  Wldi  el'WerdisDDeoftu  tributaries. 

Farther  S.  b^ns  the  maritime  plain  of  Philistia, 
which  stretches   40  m.  along  the   coast,  and,   though 

10.  phuistu.  °°"  T  rj"!"  ""T  ""•""»"■  ""■ 

sisls  of  a  lighl  brown  loamy  soil  of  extra- 
ordinary fertilily.  It  is  crossed  by  many  ridges  of  hills ; 
and  to  the  S.  of  Ashdod  (EsdQd)  the  highlands  advance 

the  lowlands  fSbephetah),  and  separated  from  ihe  more 
elevated  region  in  Ihe  interior  by  a  ridge  more  or  less 
parallel  with  the  line  of  the  watershed. 

The  basin<  lo  the  %.  of  the  Rabin  are  IhoK  of  Wtdl  Sukereii, 
which  runs  up  lowaids  Tellies -SCfiyeh  (see  Gath.  MiifEH) 
in  one  direulon  and  to  Bst  JibrinTn  another,  of  Wldi  el-^e>y, 
and  finally  of  Wadi  Gham,  which  fonus  the  proper  bouiidary 
of  Paletline  towards  the  S..  runs  put  Beersheba  aa  Wldi  es- 
Seba',  and  receives  the  Wadi  el-Khalil  (Hebron)  from  the  NE. 

The  mountainous  district  immediately  N.  of  Jerusalem 
„  t™,„,^  isnowknownasJebelel-Kuds.ofwhich 
Jf^^  "he  loftiest  point  is  the  summit  of  Ihe 
-.ti.  "  Nebi  Sam wll  ( 3935  fl. ),  rising  above  the 
"■"^  plateau  of  El-Jib.  Near  Jerusalem 
the  watershed  lies  at  a  height  of  about  3600  fL 
Wild  deep-sunk  valleys  descend  eastwards  to  Ihe 
Jordan  ;  the  WSdi  el-Kelt  (see  Zeboem,  Valley  of), 
Wfidi  en-NSr  (Kidrori  valley),  Wadi  ed-Dcreje,  and 
soulhemmost  Wfidi  Seyfil  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 
The  couniiy  sloping  lo  the  Dead  Sea  falls  in  a  triple 
succession  of  terraces — a  waterless,  treeless  waste  (in 
ancient  times  known  as  Ihe  deserl  of  Judah),  which  has 
never  been  brought  under  cultivation,  but  in  the  lirst 
Chrisdan  centuries  was  Ihe  chosen  abode  of  monasticism. 
To  the  N.  of  Hebron,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  HalhGI, 
lie  the  highest  elevations  of  this  pan  of  the  central 
highlands  (up  to  3500  fL),  which  may  be  distinguished 
as  the  mountains  of  Hebron.  Towards  Yulti  (JuTTah) 
in  the  S.  is  a  sudden  step  down  ;  there  begins  a 
plateau  at  a  height  of  aboul  3600  fl.,  500  ft.  below 

wolds  and  arable  land,  Ihe  soil  being  a  while  sofi 
chalk :  but  there  are  no  wells.  Southward  another 
step  leads  down  to  the  while  marl  desert  of  Beersheba, 
abounding  in  caves.  In  ancient  times  this  soulhem 
district  was  called  Ihe  Negkb  ;  it  extends  far  to  Ihe  S. , 
but  is  properly  a  pan  of  Palesline.  The  country  was 
in  former  limes  a  sleppe  region  wilhoul  definite 
boundaries,  and  consequently  Ihe  abode  of  nomadic 
herdsmen.     See  NEtiEB,  and  map  opp.  col.  3375/ 

The  Jordan  Valley  having  been  described  elsewhere 
(see  Jordan.  Arabah),  we  may  pass  lo  a  brief  sketch 

"■^"'■^•''*^L^fj''ordaM^™MGil^™"^ 
ca\.  1 737/,  and  mapof  Moab,  opp.  col.  3167/ .  and  com- 
pare GtLEAD.  Moab).  lliis  is  a  more  difbcull  lask  for 
several  reasons  :  first,  no  connected  series  of  investiga- 
tions and  measurements  has  been  made  ;  and,  secondly, 
as  Ihe  ideal  demarcalion  of  Ihe  book  of  Joshua  is  a 
hardly  sufficient  basis  on  which  to  build,  and  Ihe 
information  about  the  actual  stale  of  m.itiers  supplied 
by  other  ancient  sources  is  insufficient,  it  is  impossible 
lo  determine  the  limits  of  Ihe  country  as  for  as  il  was 
occupied  by  the  Israelites. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  prcsenl  writer,  ihe  plain  of 
Bashah  (f.v.)  can  hardly  be  assigned  lo  Palesline. 
To  the  S.  of  Ihe  Ynrmuk  (Hieromax  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Helwew  name  unknown),  which  fnlls  into 
the  Jordan  below  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  begins  the 
cretaceous  formation ;  only  in  ihe  E.  of  the  country 
the  basalt  of  the  I^auran  territory  stretches  farther 
south.      Ascending  from  the  Yarmflk,   we  first  of  all 
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recent  explorers,  is  exlremely  well  watered  and  oT  great 
fertility — the  whole  surface  being  covered  with  pasture 
such  as  not  even  Galilee  can  show.  Eastwards  are 
massive  ridges  as  much  as  4000  ft.  in  height — Jebel 
Kafltafa  and  especially  Mi'rSd — separating  this  territory 
from  the  waterless  desert  lying  at  no  great  depth  below. 
The  platean  stretches  awajr  to  ihe  S,  of  the  deep  gorge 
of  the  perennial  Zerkd  (jabbok).  atid  reaches  a  con- 
siderable height  in  Jebel  Jil'fld  (Gilead  in  the  stricter 
sense).  llic  landmark  of  Ihe  region  is  jebel  Osha' 
(3590).  to  the  N.  ofes-Salt,  so  called  from  the  traditional 
tomb  of  Hosea  (see  Gilead.  §  4).  From  the  deep- 
sunk  Jordan  valley  Ihe  mountains  rise  grandly  in 
terraces,  partly  abrupt  itnd  rocky  :  and,  whilst  fig  trees 


:  lowc 


.   valon 


oaks.  Ijiurui  Pinus.  cedars,  and  arliuliis  grow  on  the 
declivities.  Owing  to  its  perennial  springs,  the  interior 
terrace  of  Ihe  country,  the  ancient  Mish^.  is  a  splendid 
pasture  land,  famous  as  such  of  old  ;  and  abundance  of 
wood  and  water  renders  this  whole  middle  region  of 
the  trans-Jordan  country  one  of  the  most  luxurianl  and 
beautiful  in  l>alesline.  Only  a  few  individual  summits, 
such  as  Jebel  Nebs  (Mount  Nebo),  are  noticeable  in 
the  ridges  that  descend  to  the  Jordan  valley.  The 
country  from  the  ZerkS  southward  lo  Ihe  Mojib  (Amon) 
is  now  known  as  et-Belka  ;  and  beyond  that  begins 
the  land  of  Moab  proper,  which  also  consists  of  a  steep 
mountain-wall  through  which  deep  gorges  cut  their  way 
to  the  plain,  and  behind  this  of  a  plateau  poorly  watered 
but  dolled  over  with  ancient  ruins  (see  Moab,  S§  3-5). 
In  this  district,  loo.  there  are  a  few  individual  summits. 
Here  also  n  mountain-wall  separates  Ihe  plain  from 
the  eastern  desert ;  and  the  mountain  district  continues 
farther  S.  along  the  Araba  (cp  Eoom). 

Palestine  is  not  exceptionally  deficient  in  water. 
Perennial  streams,  indeed,  are  scarce,  and  were  so  in 
13.  Witar  """I"'')'  '■  l""*  '""P'  '"  ™"*'"  districls,  as 
1*  wuer.  ^^  j^^  jjc  jurtah,  the  country  is  not 
badly  supplied  with  springs.  In  keeping  with  Ihe  struc- 
ture of  the  rocks,  ihe  springs  usually  break  out  at  the 
junction  of  the  hard  and  the  soft  strata.  Thus  abundant 
springs  of  good  water  occur  on  the  very  summit  of  the 
cis- Jordan  country,  as.  for  example,  near  Hebron,  at 
Nabulus.  and  in  Galilee  ;  and,  though  few  an:  found  in 
the  immediate  nMghbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  more  than 
forty  may  be  counted  within  a  radius  of  15  to  ao  miles 
round  the  city.  There  is  no  water  in  Ihe  low  hilly 
country    behind  the  coast  region  ;    and,   though  in  its 

the  same  is  true  of  Ihe  coast-region  itself.  Rising  as 
they  do  .it  the  foot  of  a  great  mountain  range,  the  most 
abundant  springs  in  Palestine  are  those  of  the  Jordan, 
especially  those  near  B£nias  and  Tell-el-Kidi.  The 
mountains  of  Gilead  are  rich  in  excellent  water. 

A  considerable  number  of  hot  springs  occur  through- 
out the  country,  especially  in  and  near  [he  Jordan 
valley ;  they  were  used  in  ancient  times  for  curative 
purposes,  and  might  slill  he  so  used.  The  water  of 
the  bath  of  el-Hammeh.  about  a  miles  S.  of  Tiberias, 
has  a  temperature  of  137°  Kahr. ,  and  the  spring  near 
the  Zerki  Ma'in.  formerly  known  as  Callirrhoe,  as  much 
as  143°  Fahr.  Hot  sulphur  springs  also  occur  on  the 
W.  coast  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Many  of  the  springs  in 
Palestine  are  slighlly  brackish. 

From  the  earliest  tinkes  cisterns  (hlr,  Heb.  ifir)  have 
naturally  played  a  great  part  in  the  country ;  they  arc 
found  ei'erywhere  in  great  numbers.  Generally  they 
coivsist  of  reservoirs  of  masonry  widening  oul  downwards, 
with  a  narrow  opening  aboi'e  often  covered  with  heavy 
stones.  Open  reservoirs  were  also  constructed  to 
collect  rain  and  spring  water  {see  COHDUrrs).  Many 
aqueducts,  as  well  as  many  now  ruined  cisterns. 
could  be  restored  without  much  trouble,  and  would 
give  a  great  stimulus  to  the  fertility  and  cultivation  ot 

Climatically,  Palestine  may  be  considered  part  of  the 
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vBe"<»™™-  „f  only  fourteen.      In  B  few  pomts.  as 
already  remarked,  there  is  a  diflerence  between  f^lestine 
and  the  rest  of  Syria. 
The  extensive   maritime   plain   and    the   valley  of 

the  Jordan  give  rise  to  important  climatic  contrasts. 

I.  From  iu  vicinity  to  the  sea  ihe  maritime  plain  is 
naturally  warmer  than  the  highlands.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  is  70°  Fahr.,  the  extremes  being 
50°  and  83°.  The  harvest  ripens  two  weeks  earlier 
than  among  the  mountains.  Citrons  and  oranges 
flourish  ;  the  palm  also  grows,  though  without  fruiting  ; 
melons  are  largely  cultivated  ;  and  pomegranate  bushes 
are  to  be  seen.      Less  rain  falls  than  in  the  mountains. 

3.  The  second  climatic  zone  consists  of  the  highlands 
(from  500  to  3000  ft.  above  the  sea),  which  were  the 
real  home  of  the  Israelites.  The  average  temperature 
of  Jerusalem,  which  may  be  laken  as  pretty  much  that 
of  the  upland  as  a  whole,  is  61°  :  but  the  extremes  are 
considerable,  as  the  thermometer  may  sink  several 
degrees  below  the  freeiing  -  pwnl,  ihough  frost  and 
snow  never  last  long.  The  rainfall  of  ao  inches  is 
distributed  over  about  fifty  days.  In  this  climate  the 
vine,  the  fig,  and  the  olive  succeed  admirably.  Even 
in  Ihe  southernmost  districts  (of  the  Negeb),  as  well  as 
throughout  the  whole  country,  there  still  are  traces  at 
ancient  vrine-growing.  The  mountain  ridges  in  this 
lone  are  for  the  most  part  bare ;  but  the  slopes  and 
the  valleys  are  green,  and  beauty  and  lenilily  increase 
*  lorthwards. 
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4.  The  fourth  lone,  the  elevated  plateau  of  the  trans- 
Jordan  region,  has  an  extreme  climate.  The  ihermo- 
meter  may  frequently  bll  during  the  night  below  the 
freeiing- point,  and  rise  next  day  to  80°.  The  mountains 
are  often  covered  with  snow  in  winter.  WTiiisI  the 
rainbll  in  the  Jordan  valley  is  very  slight,  the  precipita- 
tion in  the  eastern  mountains  is  again  considerable ; 
as  in  western  Palestine,  the  dewfall  is  heavy. 

From  this  short  survey  it  appears  that  Palestine  is  a 
country  of  strong  contrasts.  Of  course  it  was  the  same 
in  antiquity ;  climate,  rainfall,  fertility,  and  productive- 
ness cannot  have  seriously  changed.  Even  if  we 
suppose  that  there  was  a  somewhat  richer  clothing  of 
wood  and  trees  in  the  central  districts  of  the  country, 
on  the  whole  the  general  appearance  must  have 
been  much  the  same  as  at  present.  To  the  stranger 
from  the  steppes  arriving  at  a  favoiu^ble  season  of  the 
year  Palestine  may  still  give  the  impression  of  a  land 
'flowing  with  milk  and  honey,''.  The  number  of 
cisterns  and  reservoirs  is  proof  enough  that  it  was  not 
belter  supplied  with  water  in  ancient  times  ;  but.  on 
the  other  hand,  the  many  ruins  of  places  which  were 
ill  flourishing  during  the  Roman  period  show  that  at 
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which  now  possess  but  few  inhabited  localities)  cultiva- 
tion must  have  been  carried  on  more  extensively  and 
thoroughly  (cp  Neof.b,  %  6).  In  general  the  country 
enjoyed  the  greatest  security,  and  consequently  the 
greatest  prosperity,  under  Western  rule,  which  even 
protected  the  country  E.  of  Jordan  (at  present  partly 
beyond  Ihe  control  of  the  Government)  from  the  inroads 
of  the  Bedouins.  The  Romans  also  did  excellent 
service  by  the  construction  of  roads,  portions  of  which 
(as  well  as  Roman  milestones  and  bridges)  still  remain 
in  good  preservation  in  many  places.  Thus  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  resources  of  the  country  were 
formerly  better  developed  than  at  present.  Like  all 
the  lands  of  the  nearer  East,  Palesline  Suffers  from  the 
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decay  of  Ihe  branches  of  induslry  which  Hill  flourished 
there  in  the  Middle  Ages,  A.  s.  (§§  1-143). 

The  unique  position  of  Palestine— a  nairow  strip  of 
mountainous  country  connecting  the  tliree  great  coo- 
m.  m™  linentalareasotEurope,  Asia,  and  Africa— 
14i.  FlM».  ,^j  i^  remarkable  variations  of  surface 
and  climate  within  a  comparaliwely  small  area  render  it 
a  fitting  home  for  an  exceedingly  rich  and  varied  flora. 
There  are  at  present  known  more  than  3000  species  of 
flowering  plants,  and  this  number  will  certainly  be  in- 
creased by  future  explorations,  particularly  in  Antilibanua 
and  the  southern  eilension  of  the  eastern  range.  So 
varied  is  the  flora  that  its  relationships  are  found  in  no 
less  than  three  botanical  regions. 

i.  Afediltrrantan  area.— The  narrow  strip  of  coast, 
the  slopes  of  Lebanon  and  Antilibanus,  the  tableland 
of  Galilee  and  the  hills  of  Judsa.  Gilead,  and  Moab, 
constitute  a  fairly  uniform  area,  Ihe  plants  of  which  are 
for  the  most  part  identical  with  or  closely  related  (o 
those  which  flourish  at  corresponding  elevations  in  Asia 
Minor  and  southern  Europe,  particularly  in  Turkey, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  Sicily.  This  may  be  lerr-tJ  Ihe 
'  Medilerranean  '  area.  The  relationship  of  ine  flora 
with  that  of  ihe  maritime  countries  of  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean is  most  marked  on  Ihe  coast  plains  and  on  the 
weslem  slopes  of  the  hills  on  the  seaward  side  of  Ihe 
Jordan,  In  the  mountains  east  of  the  Jordan  and  on 
the  eastern  slopes  of  Ihe  western  hills  Ihe  presence  of 
many  wanderers  of  easlerti  nlhnily  marks  the  transition 
from  the  Medilerranean  flora  to  that  of  our  second 
region,  Ihe  Orienlal. 
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poplarf,  the  Aleppo  pine  and  the  ividely  cultivated  aaab 
WgnUffnia  siiifo,  L.)  aje  alio  CDmnioil,  A  Iotec  number  of 
herbaceous  species  are  at  present  known  only  from  these  two 
ranges,  and  they  all  belong  ED  Eenera  which  are  represented  by 
other  species  in  southern   Europe.     On  the  western  slopes  of 

the  only  Wih  found  in  Palestine, 

J.  The  louihem  upUmils  west  of  the  Jordan  have  lew  trees, 
and  IhoK  Ihai  occur  do  not  grow  gregariously,  the  land  being 
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BTnall  isolated  groves.  Its  appBTenI  absence  from  AntiUbanu^ 
is  remarkable,  thouEb  the  comparative  drynrss  of  the  climate 
of  this  ranee  is  perhaps  snfhdienl  (o  account  lor  it.  At  about 
ihe  same  e&x'ation  are  found  our  single  species  of  rhododendron, 


i.  Above  ;ooo  f^,  on  Lebanon  arid  Antilibanus,  the  flora 
Itecomes  Alpine  in  character.  Trees  and  tall  shrubs  are  want- 
small,  frequently  proslrale  bushes  of  Cmiiu  fnitrata, 
CBlsntaiur  nummularis,  and  other  woody  species.  Rounded 
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The  DiHltaein  genera  which  do  oct:iit  are  teptesenled  by  Levantine 
^lecies ;  one  of  the  very  few.  perhaps  the  single,  arctic  specie* 
being  Oxjnia  digjma,  L.  Tbe  explanation  OS  this  lemarkable 
absence  of  arctie  types,  which  is  found  also  in  ihe  Alpine  regions 
of  the  high  mountains  of  tropical  Africa,  is  10  be  sought  in  the 
geological  history  of  the  coumiy. 

ii.  Onm/a/flrea.— Our  second  botanical  area  is  verf 
much  smaller  and  less  distinclly  characterised  than  the 
preceding.  The  plains  of  Coele- Syria  (separating 
Lebanon  from  Antilibanus),  Hauran,  and  Damascus, 
together  with  Ihe  lower  eastern  flanks  of  Antilibanus, 
possess  a  flora  which  may  be  described  as  OrientaL 
Although  it  includes  many  Medilerranean  species  and  a 
few  from  the  Syrian  desert,  its  most  marked  affinity  is 
with  the  plants  of  Northern  Syria.  Mesopotamia,  and 
Persia.  The  most  characteristic  genus  is  Astragalus, 
which  is  represented  liy  about  thirty  species.  Next  to 
these,  species  of  Verbascum  and  Phlomis  are  most 
abundant.  The  plants  of  this  area,  which  includes  the 
isolated  volcanic  range  of  Jebel  ed-Druz,  are  very 
incompletely  known,  and  in  the  present  state  tA  our 
knowledge  its  exact  botanical  relationship  with  Ihe  vasi 
plains  and  deserts  to  the  east  cannot  be  defined.  Many 
herbaceous  species  have  Ihus  far  been  found  only  in 
these  plains.  Future  exploration  will  doubtless  extend 
Ihe  range  of  many  of  these  in  an  easterly  direction. 

iii.  TrepKal  arta. — In  the  gorge  of  the  Jordan  and 
Dead  Sea  there  flourishes  a  tropical  flora  which  has  for 
the  tnosl  part  African  and  Arsbian  aflinities.  but 
incluttes  a  large  numinn-  of  species  from  the  eastern 
deserts,  many  of  which  are  found  as  far  east  as  the 
if  North  West  India.      On  descending  Ihe  steep 
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found  only  in  the  gorge  are  Salanum  ciaiulans,  Forsk., 
whose  fruit  has  been  called  the  "  Dead  Sea  apple."  BaUniu, 
jEgfAliaai,  DeL,  and  Caialnfu  frtcrra,  W.,  all  of  which  an 
tropical  African  and  Arabian  species :  Sahiaaern  ptrtica,  L., 
idenlihed,  probably  Incorreclly,  with  the  "  Mustard.iree,'' 
Ziathia  SMna-Ctiriili,  the  'Christ -Tbom,'  and  PaMut 
EHfiiralica.  Oliv.,  which  utend  from  Africa  to  India.    The 

On  Ihe  shores  of  Ihe  Dead  Sea  Ihere  is  a  typically 
tropical  halophytic  flora,  composed  largely  of  species  of 
Salicomia.  Suaeda,  and  Atriplei.  Higher  up  the  valley 
Ihe  tree  flora  includes  several  species  of  Willow  and 
Tamarix,  which  in  places  form  a  dense  low  jungle- 
growth.  This  narrow  clefl  is,  from  a  botanical  point 
of  view,  one  of  Ihe  most  remarkable  and  interesting 
features  of  the  country.  Isolated  from  ihe  surrounding 
area    in    the    course    of   geological    changes    and    t^ 

harbours  Ihe  descendants  of  a  tropical  flora  which 
probably  flourished  over  a  very  wide  area  in  an  earlier 
epoch.  Its  flora  is  further  modified  by  the  saline  nature 
of  the  soil  of  lis  southern  end.  due  10  ihe  absence  of  a 
natural  outlet  for  the  waters  of  the  Jordan. 

H. ».».,.  15  ml. 

Of  the  six  regions  (based  primarily  on  the  distribution 
of  land-birds)  into  which  the  surface  of  the  world  has 
■la-v  .  t^**"  subdivided  by  xoogeographers.  I^iles- 
**'■**'''*■  tine  belongs  10  the  Pal^arciic.  Il  lies  nol 
far  from  Ihe  middle  of  the  southern  districts  of  the 
Pala^rctic  r^on  of  Sclaler  and  Wallace,  and  in  the 
Medilerranean  sub-region.  The  Palaearciic  region  in- 
cludes all  Europe.  Asia  north  of  the  Himalayas,  Northern 
China,  Persia  and  nMghbouring  lands  as  far  E.  as  ihe 
Indus  and  the  extra-tropical  parts  of  N.  Africa,  Egypt, 
and  Arabia.'  Of  the  sub-regions  into  which  the  Pala- 
arctic  region  is  divided  the  Mediterranean  is  by  far  Ihe 
richest,  indeed  by  some  authorities  il  is  considered  not 
so  much  a  sub-regioo  as  a  transition  region  whose  fauna 
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ni  of  elements  derived  from  the  Palaearctic, 

the  Ethiopian,  and  the  Orieotal  n^ons,  wicli  each  of 
which  the  area  is  cootiguous. 

In  its  broader  leatures.  then,  the  fauna  of  Palestine  is 
that  of  the  Mediterranean  sub-region,  which  includes 
Spain,  the  countries  S.  of  the  Alps,  the  Danube,  and 
the  Caucasus.  E^twards  this  fauna  extends  over 
Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  Beluchislan,  southward  across 
Arabia  and  Africa,  its  southern  limit  being  the  Une  of 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  Almost  in  the  centre  of  this 
district,    but  a  trifle  to  the  E..  lies  Palestine.      Since 

one  is  not  surprised  to  find  a  considerable  intrusion  of 
Ethiopic  forms.  Still  this  is  not  so  considerable  as  to 
alter  [he  dominant  Palsarclic  facies  of  the  fauna,  which 
is  slill  less  modified  by  animals  from  the  Oriental  region. 
As  usLial  Ihe  tracts  of  desert  which  lie  to  the  E.  of 
Palestine  offer  a  very  effective  barrier  to  the  dispersal  of 
both  beast  and  bird  :  and  but  for  this  desert  we  should 
doubtless  And  a  greater  admiitute  of  Indian  forms. 

Palestine  is  characterised  by  a  wide  diversity  not  only 
of  climate  (§  140).  but  also  of  soil  Large  areas  are 
sandy  deserts,  and  much  is  stony  ground  ;  but  there  are 
also  tracts  of  rich  corn-fields  and  fruitful  orchards,  and 
although  there  are  now  no  large  forests,  there  probably 
were  such  in  the  past,  and  the  sroallCT  woods  and  thickets 
are  slill  sufficient  to  give  shelter  to  many  sylvan  birds  and 
beasts.  Both  in  climate  and  in  the  nature  of  the  soil 
and  its  products,  the  country  is  adapted  to  a  rich  and 

According  lo  Canon  Tristram,  Palestine  possesses 
some  1 13  species  of  mammals,  amongst  which,  however, 
14rf.  MMMMll.  "^  ™"'^  several  species  no  longer 
to  be  found  there,  but  for  whose  ex- 
istence we  have,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Bos  primigatiui, 
fossil  evidence,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Felit  lee,  the 
evidence  of  history.  Of  these  113.  about  one  half  are 
characteristic  of  Ihe  Palxarctic  region. 


lich  are  probably  i 
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The  mammalian  fauna  is  obviouslyrich  and  fairlyvaried 

for  so  small  an  area,  the  most  striking  character  perhaps 

...._.L._  .,  !  of  the  Carnivores  and  Rodents. 
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T»lley.     Difui  *iM(M.  Ihe  rough-lboMd  jerboa,  does  nm, 

Nille  jcrbona  are  represented  by  D.  snpHHs,  D^  /vAw,  and 
D.  sofitta^  Lt^iu  Judctt  is  recorded  mHn  Palestine  alone ; 
but  L.  ijrriaciu,  L.  tatailicui,  Ciriiiha  Anaiund,  fiammemjti 
IKyvmrvr,  Acirmfa  ruiuilut,  \fitt  firvlrxtut^  Eiiont^s  tttelan- 
nnu  all  extend  into  neif^hbourinff  lands  such  as  Syiuand  the 
PeninsuU  of  Sinai,  aud  some  are  found  even  fanher  afield. 

The  rodents  thus  not  only  are  rich  in  number  but 
also  show  a  marked  proportion  of  peculiar  forms. 
This  is  largely  due  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that  they  form 
Ihe  dominant  desert  fauna.  For  the  most  part  nocturnal 
in  habit,  burrowing  in  their  holes  during  the  day,  at 
night  they  emerge  and  seek  as  food  the  succulent  bidbs 
and  lubeinus  roots  of  the  desert  flowers. 
The  only  peculiar  Ungulaie  CaKlIn  araiica.  and  the  coney, 

peninsula,  and  the  latter  thruuahouc  Arabia,  in  Ibe  soudKni 
parts  of  which  it  is  lepresenitd  by  a  sub-species  P.  tjiriata 
i'ltyakari.  The  13  other  species  of  Piocavia  which  liselbeT 
-'-  -  -'-  -'—  Hyracoidea  are  confined  10  Ihe  ATHcan 
■idely  distributed  ihrouBhoui  the  continent 
»pt  along  ibe  nonhem  border. 

Il  may  ftinher  be  mentioned  that  of  Ihe  113  mamtnals 

corded  by  Tristrani  34  are  common  to  Ihe  Ethiopian 
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region  and  only  16  10  the  Indian,  a  further  proof  of  the 
efficiency  of  such  a  desert  as  that  which  stretches  out 
E.  of  Palestine  as  a  hairier  10  the  dispersal  of  animals. 

The  biriis  are  even  more  pn^nouncedly  PalEearcIic 
than  the  mammals ;  of  the  348  species  recorded  by 
Tristram,  371  are  also  Palsearctici  40 
Ethiopian  {10  ot  which  are  also  Indian), 
7  Indian.  30  are  claimed  to  be  pecaUar.  Thus  the 
avi&iuna  is  remarkably  rich  for  so  small  a  districi,  and 
this  is  pnidy  due  to  the  wealth  of  bird  life  at  times  of 
migration.  Palestine  has  a  winter  season  for  many 
birds  thai  summer  farther  north  and  a  summer  season 
for  others  that  pass  their  winter  in  warmer  climes. 
The  essentially  PaljEarciic  character  of  the  birds  is 
perhaps  best  brought  home  to  us  by  the  statement  thai 
134  species  are  common  to  Brilam  and  Palestine. 

One  of  the  inleresting  fratures  of  the  nviFauiia  is  that  of  the 
tB  are  found  only  in  Ibe  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea  basins.    In  (an 
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Amongst  (he  reptiles  and  Amphibia  we  find  less 
trace  of  an  Ethiopic  invasion. 

_  .^      .„  <M  the  91  reptiles  and  Amphibia  recorded 

14^   B«ptIIei     by  Triuiam  some  ii  are  peculiar,  49  occur 

And  AmphlblA.  also  in   the   Palmirctic  jeffioti,  37  In  the 

Elhiopian,aiidonly4inlheOrienlal.     There 

desenicolous  in  appearance  atKl  habits,  7  Chekmians,  s  of  them 
'^mid%q«be«'ou' 'oTAfiica  tait_in'syri~    ■'"''     ■ 
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,     .    green  load  :  S.  fanlkirixa  j. 

_ ,  the  panlherine  load;    Ptlttatti  trriactit,  Ihe 

Syrian  spade-foot  toad  ;  Rana  etcuifnta,  the  edible  frog,  and 
Jijrla  or^^d^the  tree  fro^.  Doubllees  further  search  would 
be  rewarded  wilb  other  species  of  AmphllHa. 

The  Ichthyological  founa  is  by  far  the  most  char- 
acteristic of  Ihe  Ave  vertebrate  groups.  Of  Ihe  43 
,jj  Fllliai.  'P™'^'  ""'y  ^-  ""■!  these  found  In  ihe 
Ltg.  tuiaw.  rivers  of  the  coasi,  belong  to  Ihe  ordinary 
piscine  fauna  of  Ihe  Mediterranean  basin.  Out  of  36 
(bund  in  the  Jordan  system  only  one  is  common 


y  Meditr 


Two  others  CAnmi 

Syria  and  SW.' Alia,' whilst  ibspe 
CyfirinoiUKliiia,  and  Cy^rinidrt 

of  Chrsmit  (7  species)  and   Ht 

neclion  of  this  gorge  with  the  Etbiopiar 
A  good  deal  of  work  has  been  dc 


I  Ctarlas  m 
in  the  lakes 
oflheKiinili 

fdS^*"! 


nam. 


on  Ihe  molluscan, 
the  arachnid,  and  certain  classes  of  the  insect  fauna  1 

...   - but,  as  is  usually  the  ease,  our  knowledge 

t^Z'   "'  '''^  I^vertebr^ta  lags  behind  that  of  t^ 

*•"***•      Vertebrata.      In  many  cases  the  divisions 

□f  the  land  made  in  accordance  with  Ihe  distribution  of 

the  various  groups  of  Inverlebrala.  in  no  way  corresponds 

and  because  in  Ihe  present  stale  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  invertebrates  of  Palestine  it  would  be  premature  to 
generalise,  we  shall  not  consider  Ihe  invertebrate  fauna 


Evidence  of  Palestine's  being  inhabited 
dale  is  afforded  by  many  megalilhic  monun 


unple,  is  much  too  podtivt 


those  so  often  met  with 

idely  separated  quarters 

It   would    be   rash    lo 

lefinite  concltisions 

of  Ihe   country.' 

rt  Conder's  Sj-rian  SiBtu  Im  (1886),  lot 


.,L,ooglc 


PALBSTINB 
For  thousands  of  yean   Palestine  was  ao  object  of 
conflici  between  the  vast  monarchies  of  weiteni  Asia. 
^  Egypt,  whenever  >he  uugtai 


lie  very  pqdtion  of  the  cc 


of  peux  for  the  trading  ca 
Df  African  and  Au»icn» 


>r  the  . 


0  pr«veni  ttw  weHwjvd 
jm.  Far  both  Eiypl 
L  luliinl  thuouf  hfan, 
nding  pow«n,  in  tine 
Tied  on  the  interchange 

erlain  degree,  be  accidental  that  we 
have  no  detailed  reports  of  the  Syrian  expeditions  of 
the  first  pharaohs  of  dynasty  i8  {cp  EcvlT,  %  53). 
From  the  time  of  the  great  conqueror  Thuimosis  III. , 
we  find  lists  of  foreign  countries  or  cities  veiy  frequently 
as  mural  decorations  of  the  temples.  The  most  im- 
portant referring  to  Palestine  (^1.  h.  Eur.  157/)  ate  : 
i.  The  li»  of  Thutmoiis  111.  in  Kamsk  (T),  1 13  nain«,  em- 
bracinE  nortbem  and  middle  Pnleiiine.  Socoh  (No.  67)  ii  the 
««lhemm<»l  tity  which  wecan  delermiM  ;  Ma).™.M  {(^o.  60X 
Mid  ID  have  been  fulhsl  S.,  cannot  be  hKatlKd  (Ai.  n.  Eur. 


III.: 


HiB<C 


found  on  a  r 

It  a  much 

iliesof  judd 


i.  in  Kamak  (RX  enumerating  re- 
irAy  m  Middle  t^eiline^  whiA  he 
ivr,  1A5 ;  copied  ID  Medinel  Habu 

el  ciiiei  in  N.  Palestine 
wn  in  moKiuD 

lel  conquered  by  SoienV 


lU^so^lled 


-^^hiihak  ( 

Canaaniiiih  (Phomician)  lellen,  whilst  the  < 

{SlA  ^fcnVi^  to^nid«'tor'-<r 

vt  Theenumeraiiomof  ciiiesMcfdounu 
'Travel  ofaa  Egyptian/ in  (hieratic)  papyt 
(lime  of  Rameses  II.;  now  generally  underw 
fictilious  in  the  pan  in  queHkm  :  Ai.  w,  F- 

The  testofournutetialconiiitsofsingit 

For  the  criticism  of  these  lists  the  writer  must  em- 
phasise mote  than  ever  {At,  u,  Eur,  157)  that  they 
contain  nothing  but  loose  enumeralions  of  names  with- 
out any  systematic  arrangement.  All  attempts  to  find 
in  the  order  of  the  names  larger  geographical  groups  or 
even  the  marches  of  the  Egyptian  armies  have  failed. 

The  popular  character  of  the  inscriptions,  which  were  prinviily 
mural  decoratioru,  explains  thia  dei^orahle  lat^  of  otder  and 
"^  -  .--  .1^  sharp  dlstiucEion  which  the  Asuyri- 
wn  the  strictly  bbtoiical  texts  and  the 
mtaofgenerallaudaiaryphraies.')  For 
rne  mooe  01  iiamcnpnod,  it  must  be  bonie  in  mind  by  the  non- 
EgnKolo^  that  the  mnsonants  an  fairly  well  rendered  ^cp. 
on  the  principal  equations,  EovPT,  I  IS  a)  as  far  as  vas  posiible 
with  the  Egyptian  alphabet  which,  tmfonunately,  '' ""' 


ologist  has  to  make  I 
'  Pninklmchrifien ' » 


rendering  of  the  denla 


Vand  A.      Ctbc  \ 
V,  ;,  C)    The  ly. 


in  the  01 


imbigoous,  and,  although  far  from  bnng 


»  been  mi 
sdble,  in 


loflhecu 


_m(which 


we  KDOw,  cReiciseo  a  siivnB  innuence  on  the  Egyptian  ortho- 
graphy of  (oreign  names)  and  of  the  methods  of  Assj-riologisis.* 
Taking  the  list  of  Thuimosis  III.  (Th. )  as  basis  '  and 
marking  the  other  lists  wilh  R  (R,).  Sh.,Sl.  (i.e.,Sely). 
and  An.  {i.e,,  pap.  Anastasi  I.),  we  have  the  following 
cities  which  allow  certain  idenlilications  * : — 
I.  ^A^J^at  (An.diiilnguishes  «.  ATOr-rl-ni-iM,  the  CaJa- 
'^-■'  '■    on   the  Orontcs  tima  of  Amama,  267,  t 


(Cad-li,  o 


i'nn  kajji  u  Galilee).  rt^p. 

).ff-*»-/(ihu.,  after  Sayce,          iTtT^.  i  ?^,  ,^^ 
Aaana,  in  H.  falesiine).  ,^,)^ 


French  scholars  conunonly  identify  Y(a)-i 
eni  yim  m,  F.r-.,k  (?) ;  bui  the  na™,  i 
..onsequently,  the  grave  accent  iadicaie 
n  can^  uwJ  with  the  <•  or  i  vowel. 


1  Mistaken  bv  the  scribe  for*tL  V 
therefore,  placed  ArsL. 


.an  alleged 
IS  but  that 


PALESTINE 

t,  JCa.^'.iui,anorthemLibnah    ta.  li;>i>vhi, Joppa-Japba(alia 

(or  Lebonah  TX  An,  and  in  a  Dovei). 

9.  .(f,.^«;™(r>-(.Oa,a__Kir.    63.  'm-n-t-^xG^^  (si,:, 


;ath-Nailb;cpo2^!ijS.    64.  Xi>-/<-« (hardly  Lod). 
WB,  a  0\-9— not    «s.  d-na,  bibL  Ono. 
.-also  in  R»  »■  'A'^i'^'  "  Af**""  •* 

.  >_.       r.J^^ (Aphetn. 

i-a-ii~tii(Sh.XSocoh. 
n.>Jl.«*else-l        -  • 


"nfeeb^mlit 


cribedns 


Dated 


Vtphia 
Hama.: 


"Migdol   (St., 

U.Eur,  aiA\.           '  Sh.,eic.),afrequent  name. 

niiherM..fti,'falpla«-!  ''  ally  unirsiood  as  Joseph- 

19.  A--a.™.nr,  a  Beetolh  (in  el,    although    the    /  Yot 

Benjamin  T).                        .  S.mekh     would      be     un- 

a».  Sa-m-na  (not  the  plain  „sua[.     Cp  Winckler,  Ct 

but  a  city  uf)  Sharon ;  cp  g^  ^^i^  it  (alsoJosaPB 

Amama,  afio,  after   Knud-  i   |  7^[   |  ,1.  "^ 

imn-s  reading.  So.  A'(f>™-™  (hanlly  (leraiV 

S;     '             ''^™^'°  ^'*  ^'J- '■.'<'}■«■        'God's 

.i''"  Sh.),  -E-ra-  8a.  ^S!^"(^  J),  a  Rabbah 


,  'Ely^X  described  /^F)' 

ring  the  road  across  Sy  Kn-ma-'-ma 

(^..  «.  Hmt.  ,58!  8,,  ^v(B'  ■ 
Eys-ll-ra-tv,    Aihtaroth-  Xht 


I     fdentkaE 


n  beyond  Jordan. 
JO.  ,rja-™-ia,  Makeddab  (oi  loryol  Ueniatnin. 

ludaaT).  gj.  ^a.ra.Ma-itn*.' heights." 

31.  Xti-m-ta,  Lauh-DanT  g^  '„-  i '  fijuniain ''  i>b 

^^  ^""^):"""'^°'''""  87.  .ff-'-*-*a,Ret,ob'inArfKr, 

jj,  /*a^.nt,  frequently  men-  ,      Sh.,  An.    ■  .^     ,, 

■.^■n.oaX  temple '  (cp-i  J.  n.^nr-ggX 

34- A-r-it.M.M-*«,Chinnerelh.  V^  OH-ra,   an   Abel.      Fre- 
^  CAt-a-ftKiym  (an  Adnm-  quenl ;  cp Sb..St.,aod ij. 

raimrcpAn.A.da-nu.nu).  Ji- (>-ta-™--.  Ed™. 

37.  fTa^Ma.  Kishion.  »"■  P;*;™-'  "^S^ 

cp  A,.  •>.  £k-.  ,6, 171.  and 

,.  ?fe;:i,¥Msh.%  jr.fcs'^L'S.Jtbere 

£hli"'m  A^I!I^  it  »ou"«m  Ubanon;  cp  Ai. 

t'-A'^l't'^cJ^'- klL  -oa.  n-K-*tO'i^i-t^    the 
*'■  A^  ■  ™  S^             ''  ""«*      *»cu.«d      name 

Aceho.cpbt.  Jacob^l.ahoinBiqp^r. 

48.  Xa-iis.i>i'/-/,a'halymoun-  i.  ff»r  WiIacob,  I  il 
uun-lop,J^pTjiM-i;cpB.  ,„.  ^a.„-.™,  (S»r. 

49.  A;W-i-><')-«--b,       a  ,05.  /r.-i-n.,  aRabhahiep 
K(.hiis  RWamin.  Sh, 

50.  flB.ra,  a    Bot.  ,j^,  -fl-i-*.,  a 'valley.' 
"■fr,r-5-"A^;Xh£"lL  .^^^n.i-™-'..-    «e  above. 

Sa-m-!a-'{e)-i|.u  Ii'.i.,  to)-  no.  £''-A-ii>-'(i)-i>.  a  Belh- 

Edom  ioined- 
js.  -/l->>a.l(r>»Ai,Ai 


■,  Anfiharath    i 
..  ■->..»,  OpJira(t» 


"■  S'-Siin'N.'tiiteitin;:-""  .1..  //a.-a-#.<.,  Hel^Ih   1 

j6.  Tt^-raJl,  the  Tulhilii  of  ,„   >/!;/,*.„_„  /_>  n  .h 

Amama ;  N.  Palestine.  '  i  fountain  of  Jokneam    i 

S7.  Nt-tt,tu,  not  'the  de^rt  Zebulun. 

place,'  aij  (so  ^..  ■.  £»■.  "4.  «'W-'".  a  '  hill.' 

184,  and  ofienX  but  aj),  "'■„n1^u„**cllm"an^i 

'pass'(cpJoih.l93]f).  emZephalh, 

sB.  'Oyhi-l-Hiym,  SaMfimi  in  117.  Bt-ra^na;  cp  Burkun 

On  io.  K(a)-r>(-ni,  the  Yuna  41,164, whichseemsiohav 

of  Amama,  see  above,  f  15, 1.         been  situated  in  Issachar. 
An.  mrhiiiinn*.  of  stticlly  Palestituan  places,  also ;  Shechcr 


(cp  Ai.  u.  Emt.  mO  as  Sa^-mA  ;  K'Al 
Kirjuh-'Enab<a  place  NW.  of  Jerusalem 
■—(■-M(=Kirjalh  learimt  eviJenlly  corn 
•ktyii-fia-iiyra  (i.e.,   Kirjalh  Sepher, 


1  Cp^i.H.  ^J>r.i]4.forlhei 
<  The  'AIh  being  omitted  b 
B\tn- AiH.    Cp  the  double  vail 

>  If  iamiHia  were  a  Simeoi 


nt  of  (<  with  Cholera 


vGoogIc 


PALB6TINB 

fff«3(Cnu,  Amuna),  cp  Ai.  M.  Ei^.ium  the  biblical 
cquivileni.  A2iM*$§ti,tatnt\oitt6  belwvcn  the  loat  two  places, 
oocun  in  Sh.  u  Zs-d-^f"'—i.t.,  ZadpM-EI.  An  Aduruma 
a  common  u>  both  hiuiccb,  perlupi  Adenim  io  Juda. 

On  ihc  list  ai  ShodKnt,  kc  funlwr  Shiskak. 

Gaxa  ((Joao/if  also  in  An.)  !b  mcniioncd  frcqucnlLy,^f^inu- 
Aih^lon  Iwice,  Shirfil^  (S.)  in  Simeon  Ihree  rimes,  Lui<A'b») 
once,  the  important  fortreu  Zarcthan  on  the  Jordan  i^a-ru-m- 
Mi)  twice,  aUo  ihe  mDdem  Sannur,  and  a  numlxr  of  places 
which  adnil  no  cerujn  identification. 

The  Km  of  Stuihak  (Sh,)  enumaala  of  known  ciliei  besida 
ihos*  mcniioned  beTore :  Hiphaiaini  (Ha-tn-m-m-d),  Gibe'on, 
Beth-^oron,  Kit^ihaim  (ice  At.  n.  £ur:  166,  on  Ihe  necessary 
emendation  of  ^a'J{ry({f)'m\  Ajalon  ^Ayyti-iii-ii),  Beth- 
Timpuah  (.Bi-a-li-fit,  tic  /),  Pnuel,  Andon(I  'A  -ata-x-iX  Arad 
differentialed  as  '^cnat  Arad'  CA-m-d-a  ru-U-l)  and  Atad 
M^yta-li,  perhaps  Jerahnwel  lYi,-ra^i>-ma).         w.  M.  H, 

On  Ihe  light  shed  b7  the  Amania  letters  (Israel.  9  6) 
and  the  Assyrio- Bal^lonjan  documents,  see  Syria,  atid 
on  Me(r)neptah's  '  Israel '  inscription,  see  Iskael.  %  7. 
On  the  ethnology  of  primitive  PalcstiiK,  see  Canaas, 
And  on  Ihe  relativel)'  Isle  and  artificial  details  of  the 
geography  of  Ihe  various  Israelilish  tribes  see  the  several 

Down  to  a  very  late  dale  (the  time  of  the  Maccabees) 
the  Israelites  were  almost  entirely  shut  out  from  the  sea- 
iB  T»,..iit<.i.  ">»*'■  I""*  **  N.  of  the  Land  of  the 
t™IS™  Philistines  the  maritime  plain  was  in 
CNHmpaBon.  ^^^^  haois  of  the  Phcenicians ;  see 
Dor.  Even  in  the  NT  mention  is  made  of  a  district 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon  to  which  we  must  not  assign  coo 
uairaw  an  ertensioo  inland.  How  mailers  stood  in  Ihe 
country  E.  of  Jordan  it  is  hard  to  decide.  The  stretch 
from  the  N.  of  [he  Dead  Sea  to  the  Yarmilk  (practically 
to  the  S.  end  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias)  was  the  only 
portion  securely  held  by  the  tribes  of  Israel.  SeeGll.BAD, 
Bashah,  Manassih,  Gad,  Reuben,  Moab,  Mesma. 

Our  information  in  regard  to  Ihe  divisions  of  the 
country  during  [he  regal  period  is  very  defective.     At 

,_  |.  .  -  any  rate,  the  list  of  Solomon's  twelve 
ii-!J™.  '  °*«"  ■  in  1  K.  4  (see  Baana.  Ben- 
"'W*™*  HUB,  Ben-deker)  is  derived  from 
ancient  sources.  It  is  noticeable  in  this  document  ihat, 
whilst  the  boundaries  of  some  of  the  districts  appear  to 
coincide  with  the  tribal  bsandaries  (cp  Tribe),  the 
political  division  was  not  based  on  the  tribal.  In  the 
account  given  in  1  K.ll  mention  ii  made  of  only  one 
tribe  thai  remained  true  to  David,  by  which  must  naturally 
be  understood  ihe  tribe  of  Judah.  The  boundary,  in  fact, 
so  far  as  it  related  to  Ihe  tribal  territory  of  Benjamin, 
seem*  to  have  varied  from  time  to  time  ;  cp  Benjamin 
(coL  53S,  beginning).  It  vvas  10  Ihe  kingdom  of  Israel, 
with  its  general  superiority  in  strength  and  influence,  Ihat 
all  Ihe  Israelite  districts  beyond  Jordan  were  attached. 

Thai  the  nonhem  kingdom  consiiled  of  ten  Iribes  (■  K.  13)  ii  a 
highlr  aitlGdal  compulation.    The  wnall  ciieni  of  the  southern 
kingdom  is  evident  from  a  list  Of  indeed  ii  be  inisiwonhy)    ' 
in  9  Ch.  11  of  Ihe  lowns  fonilied  by  Rehobr  -      ' 
cunials  of  the  northern  kinedom,  ine  royal 
U  Shbckih  (Nlbuhis^  fiom  the  time  of  J< 


PALESTINE! 


sna(SebasIiye):  t 
szreel  (Zer'inV 


d  froni  the  I 
DfAhabhadiu: 


if"h" 


To  describe  in  detail  the  bouitdaries  or  divi^ons  of 
Palestine  in  later  limes  is  rather  a  historical  than  a 
geographical  task. 

The  lists  for  Ihe  poM4xitic  petiod  (fouikd  In  the  books  of  En 
__j  *i-htp||j,]])^  containing  a  series  of  new  topographical  tkames. 


iful  ei 


celate 


Thai  lijiomilea  forced  it 


1  of  the  1 


S.  Judah,  ii  a  I 


TdunMa.  It  alio  appears  thai  therewas  a  Jewish  population  not 
only  in  a  poRion  of  ihe  old  ICITitaiy  oC  Judah  and  Benjamin,  bul 
now  to  the  N.  of  Bethel. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  Grsco-Roman  period  it  will 
be  well  to  consider  the  names  by  which  the  counlry  in 
general  was  called  at  diflerenl  times. 


aAcTlhemoit  pawerfu 

iL  Then '   '■ 

inscription! 

S^ief^entl    it 

S^n  iS^M^yrUni  "occasionally  inclua^  jud 
de^gnaiion  Pala«u  or  ISIiHu  (Pbiliuia)  has  no(  i 
proi^  i  but  there  is  nothing  improbable  about  the  supp 


..     .,,  "in  iSe  Ol-'pel'iihel 

(see  Philistinks,  I  ij  is  still  always  restricted  to  the  Philisiine 
coasl'plajn ;  Ihe  same  it  the  case  in  Joaephun  I  and  in  fJerodotus, 
ihougn  the  usage  b  not  very  ex^icil,  Palieslina  appears  usually 
10  hai-e  no  wider  application.  Gradually,  however,  (be  designa- 
lion  Pakestina  Svna,  or  umply  Palzsiina,  came  inio  vogue,  and 

sequenily  Ihe  whole   temlofy  between  Leiunon  and  Sinai. 

We  now  return  to  the  divisions  of  Palesline.  Already 
*     the  book  of  Kings  (that  is,  by  the  lime  of  Ihe  exile) 

».LiitOT   J  

dlTlslont.  f^ 

Samaria' (3  K,  1796  23iq;  cp  the  late  narrative-passage, 
I  K.  1339).  In  the  apocryphal  books  of  the  OT,  Judaea 
and  Samaria  (So/ui^itit,  £0^10^1,  ^a/mpeut)  arc  op- 
posed  to  each  other  ;  but  the  limits  of  the  two  divisions 
at  the  time  of  Christ,  and  for  centuries  [neviouslj,  can 
hardly  be  laid  down. 

is  assigned  to  JuD^CA  (ff-v.):  towards  Ihe  S.  this  counlry  was 
bounded  by  Idumea;  in  the  N.  It  ealended  to  about  B  m.  lo  the 
S.  of  Nlbulus  (Shechem).  Whether  Saiiaiiia  ia.o.)  eatended 
fton  Ihe  Jordan  to  Ihe  sea  is  uncertain ;  in  the  M.  it  reached 
the  souihem  edge  of  ihe  plain  of  EHliaelon,  the  fronlisT  town 
being  'En  Gannun  (Jenin).  Galilee  was  originall);  Ihe  district 
in  Ihe  neighbourhood  of  Kcdesh,  allerwanu  dislin^ished  as 
Upper  Galilee.  The  Jewish  population  waslherc  largely  mined 
with  Phcenic3aiis,Synaiu,  Greeks,  and  even  Anbs(Bee  CiAUtEa). 
The  whole  maritime  tegion  10  Ihe  N.  of  Dor  was  still  called 
Pluenicia  in  the  lilne  ofuie  Romans,  and  thus  docs  not  ilriclly 
bekmg  to  Palestine  in  our  sense  of  the  word. 

Along  the  coast,  as  well  as  more  especially  in  the 
N.  of  the  country,  many  Greek  colonies  were  established ; 
how  strong  Ihe  foreign  influence  must  have  been  in 
Samaria  and  Galilee  is  evident  from  the  preservation  of 
so  many  Grteco- Roman  names  like  Neapolis  (N&bulus). 
Sebaste  (Sebastlye).  Tiberias  (Tabarlye).  Elsewherv 
100,  in  the  S.  for  example,  the  old  nomenclature  was 
altered :  i£lia  was  subsiiiuted  for  Jerusalem,  Aiotus 
formed  from  Ashdod.  and  so  on ;  but  the  old  names 
were  always  retained  in  the  mouth  of  the  people.  Tlie 
N.  of  Ihe  country  and  the  trans-Jordan  region  were 
much  more  thoroughly  brought  under  the  influence  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  than  the  south. 

Alcaander  the  Great,  and  otbeiK  were  founded  by  [be  Plolenues  ; 
but  most  of  ihem  owe  (heir  ori^  to  the  Sejeucids,  Gne  district 
of  the  Irans.Jordan  region  Ie[Bmed  at  that  period  its  old  name 
in  the  Greek  form  of  Penea.  jwphus  says  Ihat  this  district 
eitendrd  from  the  Jordan  to  Philadelphia  (Ralibath  Amman. 
'Amman)  and  Gerasa  (Jerash),  went  southward  as  far  as 
Machirms  (Mkaur  on  the  Zetka  Main),  and  noithwiud  as  lai 
as  Pella  (fahl  opposite  Beialn). 

Adjoining  Percea,  and  mainly  to  Ihe  E.  of  Jordan, 
lay  the  Decapolis  (f-f.),  which  was  not,  however,  a 
continuous  territory,  but  a  political  group  of  cities  occu- 
pied by  Greek  republics  distinguished  from  the  tetrarchies 
with  their  Jewish-Syrian-Araluc  population  in  the  midst 
of  which  Ihey  were  scattered. 

Little  requires  to  be  said  about  the  diviuon  of  the 
country  in  later  Roman  limes. 

In  Ihe  fifth  cenlury  a  ihreefold  partition  began  to  prevail  ;— 
Palieslina  Prima  (roughly  equkl^  10  Judma  and  Samaria). 
Pal»tina  Secunda  (the  countries  about  the  upper  Jordan  and 
the  Uke  of  OennesareiX  and  Palntina  Tenia  or  Salutaris 
(Idumea  and  Moab).     In  the  lime  of  (be  crusades  [he  urn* 
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clied  lo  thRt 


ccclnuHlicul)  or  Iht  couniry  W.  oT  Jordui,— Palmlina  Prinw 
or  Muitinu  beuiE  the  cout  TWDn  u  far  u  Cumd  (with 
Csurea  u  iu  uchbiihop'i  see),  Pabsiina  Secunda  campnsing 
the  reiDunuLnB  of  Judah  and  Ephnim  (wilh  (he  ntrUrcniU  Me 
of  jciuulem),  and  Pllmini  Tenia  corresponding  rauchly  la 
Galilee  (with  iM  bi>>oi>>  u*  al  Numelh).    TTre  country  E.  of 


igN.  ar 


anolhei. 


Palestine  is  by  no  means  so  strikingly  a  country  apart 
as  is  usually  supposed.  It  lay,  as  already  mentioned, 
4/1  qi_  J,  n™"" 'tie  great  military  highway  from  western 

^^     sen  was  also  formerly  of  importano; ;  and 
c  Middle  Ages  something  was  done  for  the 


.  of  the  I 


At  n 


country  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  rich  ;  it 
hardly  ever  produced  more  than  was  necessary  for  home 
consumption.  The  great  trading  caravans  which  passed 
through  were  glad  for  the  most  part  to  avoid  the  high- 
lands, and  ihai  region  at  least  was  more  or  less  isolated. 

The  following  Is  a  brief  survey  of  the  principal  routes. 
partly  as  they  ran  formerly,  partly  as  they  are  used 
stilL 

Fnm  Egypi  a  road  nins  tw  el.'Aruh  (Rhinocolun)  m '  the 
Rivaa  opIEcvpt'  (g.v.)  by  Rsfah  (Riphia)  to  Gaza  (f.ii.\ 
From  Gaia  another  ninj  liy  Umm  tikU,  fonnerly  identified 
with  Lachish  fa.v.),  and  B«t  Jibrln  <E1eiilheropali>>  icrnu  ibe 
mountains  to  Jeruulein.    Nortbimrds  fiom  Gin  Ifae   main 

pUeS  up  KTH^'^nd  duns)  ™l-Mej^ 


lapH  MiiEOal  Ga 


n  Iht  I 


i>:val 


and   Ludd  (Lod,  Lyddai     From , 

■Kcted  with  the  pott  of  Viti  (Japho,  Joppa] 


u  on  to  Aihdod 


.g  by  Jim 


Jimin  (GimK.)  and 

by  'Amirti  (Nicopolii)  and  Wlldi  -AU,  From  YJffl  a  nti 
continues  along  the  coait  by  Anar(Apaltonia}  la  the  ruini  of 
Kaislriye  (Cnana).  then  pasi  funiara  (ruins  of  Dor)  and 
'Athlil  (Caslellum  Peregrinonim  of  the  ctuuilera)  and  tound 
-'      '  '    '  y  of  Caimel  Id  Haifa  and  Acre  (a 


mLudc 


ir^" 


idKalftn 


li  by  Ant. 


n  of  theTiSo 


n    LejjOn.     The  Creal    Plain   ofltfid   th. 
tiwa  the  coail  inland.    eULcjjan.  (a  < 
Lrgia)  wax  certainly  an  important  poij.v,    .„  .^  ......  ^^^.^.j 

idendfted,  acrcordina  to  Rabinson't  Huggeiiion,  with  the  ancient 
MaCIDDO  (ff.P.).     In   the   vicinity  lie  the   mini   of  Ta'annuli 

faanach),   and  fartber   SW.    Iht   great   centre   of  Jenin  ' 
n-oahmh).      From    Acre   there  alw  mm    a  n^    din 

ftoni  Acre  nonhwards  pauei  ihiough  et-Zfb  (Alihiih,  Ecdippa) 
and  by  the  two  promonloiiesaf  Rls  en-NlkOra  and  Rli  el-Ahyad 
(Scala  Tyrionim),  and  so  continues  lo  ifae  maritime  plain  of 

To  rauni  to  Ihe  S..  from  Efvpt  (Suei,  Aninoe)  the  desert 
was  croeed  to  Ruheibe  (Rehotndi),  Khala^a  (Eluu),  and 
Bir-q.Seba*  (Beenbeba),  the  route  went  northward  to  ed- 
Plheriye  (ux  Ach!<ah}  and  el-Khali]  (Hebron).  In  lilie 
manner  a  rood  from  Aila  up  the  Arabah  valley  crossed  the  pass 
of  ef-^uiah  <Ke  Hauk,  Mount)  to  Hebron. 

One  of  the  punt  frequented  highways  Irarenei  Ihe  centnl 
mounlain  chain  nonhwards,  and,  though  somewhat  dilliculi  in 
varioiu  parrs,  connects  some  of  the  most  important  places  of 

central  Palestine.     Starling  from  Hebrf-    ■ — — 

and  Kalhnl  ihiough  the  Wadi  el-Hiar, 
on  Ihe  right  hold,  on  lo  Jerusalem,  wh 
by  Khan  KadiQr  (probably  there  was 
Jericho.     From   Jeruialem    northwards 


leavinE  Bethlehem 

another  route)  l^ 

_, .,  , JJe^ioih^,™d'?h^ 

onwards  ty'Ain  el-l:lafamlye  (see  Baca,  Vaij.h»  or\  Siniil, 
and  Khin  Lubban  through  the    Mukhna  plain  to  Nlbulut 


and  es-Salt  (Ramoth  Gilead 
(Thebei>nanh<ailward  in  Ihe  lii 
"■    ■  '       .  Synhopolis).    The 


.    ._--,- the  highland  1  passes 

a  little  lo  ifae  E.  ofSebasliye  (Samaria,  Sebaste).  running  along 
Ihe  W.  side  of  Ihe  Merj-cl-Cfanialt  and  past  Tell  Dothln 
(Dothan)  to  Jenin.  Thence  ifae  road  northward  lo  Niiareth 
skins  the  E.  side  of  the  plain  of  Esdraeli^n,  and  from  Naortth 

el.^le  nonh4Bslward<  pan  Jebel  eT^TOr  (T^bt^^KMn 
M-TuMr_  (where  several  roads  cross),  Z<d  reaches  the  Lake 
of  Tiberus  near  Klejdel  (MagdaLi).  ll  keeps  by  the  shore 
only  Ibr  a  short  distance.  Having  traversed  the  small  plain  of 
Gennesar,  ii  faeelns  again  la  climb  the  mountaini  where  they 
approach  the  Like  at  Kh4n  Minye  (which,  however,  for  many 
rea«ns,  cannot  he  Capernaum  [but  see  CapbbnauwD,  and  then 
it  goes  on  lo  KhSn  /ubb  Yttsuf,  strikes  down  again  into  ibe 


valley  of  the  Jordarj. 
The  mountaia  dislrict'of  Sarn; 
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jf  Jordan  a  great  falghway  of  traffic  ran 
from  Ifae  Elanilic  Culfj  by  Ktrak  (Kir 


ID  Mk«s  (Gadan 
HE.  ID  Ifae  Zui 
(Boslra),  and  so 


hasbi 


onfa  wards  to  the  Jab 
Jerash  one  stretched 


o  Medina 


Palestine.    See  Trade  and  Cohhescs. 

There  are  no  trustworthy  estimates  of  the  number  of 
inhabitants  in  the  country  at  aay  period  of  its  history. 
41  Piwmlatlim    C*"""  tlistriets,  such  as  Galilee,  have. 
^^^  there  is  no  doubt,  from  early  times 

been  much  more  populous  than  certain  other  districts  : 
the  desert  of  Judah  and  some  portions  of  Ihe  country 
E.  of  Jordan  must  all  along  have  been  very  sparsely 
peopled.     The  figures  given  in  (he  book  of  Numbers 

million  souls, — it  being  assumed  thai  ihe  statistics  do 
not  refer  to  the  lime  of  the  wandering  in  the  wilderness. 
and  that  the  details  may  be  suspected  of  being  artificially 
adjusted.  The  number  aj  to  3  millions  may  indeed  Ik 
talceQ  as  a  maximum  ;  the  population  can  hardly  ever 
have  been  more  than  four  times  its  present  strength, 
which  Is  estimaied  at  650,000  souls.  Thus,  in  the 
most  flourishing  period,  about  250  lo  300  inhabitants 
would  go  to  the  square  mile,  whilst  at  present  there  may 
be  about  65,  a  number  which  is  rather  above  than  below 
the  mark. 

The  population  of  Palestine,  even  at  an  early  date, 
was  very  mingled  ;  for  even  at  Ihe  time  of  the  immigra- 
tion the  Israelites  included  foreign  elements,  and  later 
they  absorbed  or  were  absorbed  by  the  Canaanites. 
The  Philistines.  Moabiles.  and  others  in  course  of  time 
were  merged  in  the  new  nationality.  From  the  period 
of  the  eiile  colonies  from  Ihe  E.  settled  in  the  country, 
and  so  powerful  did  the  Aramaean  contingent  gradually 
grow  that  Aramasin  became  the  popular  tongue 
(Hebrew,  g  7;  Araj4A[c,  g  9/).  Next  were  added 
Greek  and  Roman  colonies. 


before  the  days uf  Islam;  with  the  Mohai __.  __.    .. 

Ihat  it  obtained  numerical  superiority.    The  Arab  tribes  iraiis. 

e'  uiied    10   Palestine   their   old  distinctions,  especially  that 
lweennorIhemand,touthemArabs<KusBnd  VemenX    The 

disiiii^r°^ihe  Beni  Ijuan  and"  Beni  Mllik  10  the  W.  of 

fi'rusalem,  those  of  the  Beni  I^lriih,  Beni  Zeid,  and  Beni 
urril  ID  Ifae  N.,  and  Ihal  of  Beni  Salim  to  the  E.  Till 
iccenlly  Ihe  relalion  of  the  separate  clans  of  fcllafain  was  one  of 
mutual  hoilility,  and,  unhindered  by  Ihe  Turkish  govemment, 
they  engaged  in  sanguinary  conflicts. 

Id  mannen  and  in  language  {though  Arabic  is  uni- 
versally in  vogue]  the  Palestine  peasants  retain  much 

from  the  traditions  they  preserve  that  primeval  Canaanite 
elements  survive  among  them.  The  prevalent  type,  in 
fact,  is  Syro-Arabic,  or  in  niany  districts  pure  Arabic  : 
and  their  superstitious  customs  are  partly  remains  of 
Syrian  beliefs,  partly  modern  Arabic  reproductions, 
under  amilar  e«ternal  conditions,  of  ancient  supersti- 
tions. These  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  snini 
worship  al  present  spread  through  the  whole  Oriental 
world.  A.  S.  (§81-140,  i5-ai);  H.  H.  w.  p.  (§  t4*): 
A,E.S.(gSl  +  C-:«);    W.M.M,  (S'S). 
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■  litmture— down  lo  igjB— i>  p^iilcml  br  R. 
iilitlkrca  Gtografkici  Palailhia  (iBVi).  In  the 
ncura  tiploiiiioii  of  Palctlirw  Ihe  credit  of 
bun.  having  Fffcciivcly  led  Ihe  my  ii  due  lo  E. 


S3.  Utantnn.         „    _ . _, 

RobinBn  (aff.  .8,1;  Ltirr  BiilkaJ  Ri 
liSSi-  Of  reteni  FiTMich  wo.1.  upon  Pal«iine  Ih* 
uiiant  ij  thai  of  Dc  Cuttin  (.bricrifliim  di  U 
.  liMj:).    The   P^eatine  Eiplontion  Sociny  pub- 

"-    ■■   -     \Maf^/W.MmpIuiti>., 

iheeti).    The  Diap>  Ihem- 
Klvei  omtun  mucn  lui  u  precarioiu  wk]  doubtful  ■-  h«>  no  >h> 
olhet  hand  the  Memoin,  Niime  Liin,  etu,  by  wh 
mnp  b  jiccompanied,  are  of  pcrmaneni  value.    ( 

HG  a    emelleiil  and  critii:al,  nnd  contuni   c, 

ences  to  Ihe  lilenlurg  of  the  subject.    The  PEFQ  St.  (from 
1S69  onwards),  as  alio  the  ZDHV  (from  1979)  muu  alao  be 


"siE 


G^srrapkUal  and  Gtelsgkat  Dhtr^ution  ef  Aitimais , 
hmilki.l/iH^atl  Giigrafhf  i/llu  Hafy  £a«/;  H.  I 


Diti^^ion^Tn ,_. 

G.  E.  PoH.  Fleta  «/ Syria.  Palritau  ami  Sinai. 

PALISADE  {K&p&i).  Lk.  I»43  RV^C     See  Siece. 

PALLD(tH^B ;  *AWorc  (BADFL]).one  of  the  sons 
ofREUBKH,  Gen.Mo  Ea.Si^  Nu.Mja  i Ch.  fi j  (in  Gen.  *<iA- 
AavJ  |A|,  4*Um  |L],  in  Nu.  ^k^Aov  (BAL,  but  ^Am  [B|  in 
V.  «],  in  Ch.  4<iU>n  (LI).  The  (eniilic,  PaUBlUa  (-aVf,  ^.A- 
Wfh  (BAFLI^  Dccun  in  Nu.  26$. 

ftagmentiof 'Jeiahnieel,'viz.,DnT  and  Sko"-    Cp  PmiC 

PALHA  CHBISn.  FALHCEIST  {f^^i  J™*^ 
EV-e-,  EVGoUUD  (f.i'.). 

FAUCEB-WOBII  (DJl.  root  meaning  '  li>  cut  off' ; 
KOMnH  ;  enua  ;  ^t  «.»3o).  menttoDed  thrice  in  the 
OT  (Joel  It  23}  Am.  49+).  Probably  the  leaf-ealiag 
larva  of  some  lepidopterous  iosecl  wax  ialended  ;  lilce 
our  word  '  calerpillai','  the  lerm  was  probably  used 
vaguely. 

The  OieelciiiV*n<  vbich  eipreaae*  Ihe  idea  of 'bending' or 

'  Palmer-varm  in  the  HnK  of  'caleTTnllar'  is  laid  still  to 
linger  in  lome  local  dialects  {/.g.  in  that  of  the  Nn>  ForoiX 

FALKTaEE.     i.  Ipn,  (d*>Jr  (4K>iNii.' Ex.lGar 

Lev.M,t>Nu.M9  DtMn  Jnde.  litBniCh.  tSi5  Nth.Bls 
.j[.3lCant.T7/.[./fjQeTl.i;alioJn.ia„Rtv.T9t). 


Id  Heb 
l.Tll«BI 


1  Elhiopic 
'of  Fianix  dactylifera.  I_ ;  in  .Arabic  it 
denotes  not  [he  tree,  but  its  fruit. 


'\!rif« 


■igniiicuiDbof  apalm  bearing  plentiful  daie!%'but  of  an  Lnferioi 
i»rt:  whence Guidi(/>(Ui.»di,K>huincenioutlyc<injecnind 
Ihai  il  in  the  9ldtr  Arabic  nan<e,  derind  from  a  tune  when  the 


jKai/,  on  the  u-iiiii),  -101.11  o  (/nu 

la  ilenale  Ihe  imltivated  tree  which  t- 
Tht  history  of  the  Hebrew  word  ii 


,-.  (f.j.1 


)  Hebrew. 


Semitic  language 

The  fact  that  this  word  is  common 
Atiunaic.  anil  Arabic '  proves  it  to  be  very 
absence  from  Assyrian  is  one  of  the  proofs  on  which 
voti  Kremer,  Guidi.  and  Homme!  base  Iheir  theory  that 
the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  were  the  first  of  the 
Semitic  nations  lo  quit  the  parent  slock. 

As  Ihe  camel  among  animals,  so  the  palm  tree  among 
plants  possesses  primary  importance  in  the  life  of  desen 

1.  lU  eultlnUoiL  P^P'*  '*^'*"  '^"V''    "  "^  "'"^ 
■.aHbiuHvauuii.^^^^  prehistoric  nmes  over  a  vast 

area  '  in  the  dry,  warm  zone  which  extends  from  the 

<  lnE11.lS17Nu.tS9,  0hufor  D'lOfi,  mA^  ^rinr. 

tive.  •>.i.u>n>  for  supposing  that  it  is  a  comparatively  late  loan- 


PALM  TRBE 

Senegal  10  the  basin  of  the  Indus,  chiefly  between  the 
15th  and  3olh  degrees  of  latimde'(De  Candolle,  Origine, 
340).  There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  where  it 
was  lirst  cultivated  (see  esp.  Th.  Fischer's  monc^raph 
DU  Dallilpatmi,  Ergiiimingsheft  bo.  64  lu  Petermann's 
Mittktilungen) ;  bui  il  is  enough  to  say  that  we  have 
evidence  of  very  early  cultivation  in  Egypt,  Babylonia, 
and  (so  far  as  we  can  indireclly  infer  in  the  absence  of 
records)  Arabia.  Syria,,  on  the  other  hand,  lies  some. 
what  N.  of  the  proper  lalilude  for  the  palm  ;  and,  with 
ihe  eicepllon  of  the  ^moiis  palm-group  al  Jericho,  the 
tree  has  probably  ne\er  been  common  in  Palestine. 
though  Ihe  biblical  references  are  sufficient  10  show  thai 

'palm  iree  of  Deborah,'  Judg.  dj,  and  its  mention  in 
Joel  1 1>  among  common  fruit- trees).' 

As  is  well  known.  Ihe  palm  flourishes  best  in  a  dry 
and  even  rainless  atmosphere.  fHwided  ihal  ils  roots 
can  reach  a  supply  of  subterranean  water.  This  has  in 
provided  by  artificial  irrigation ;  in 


i  of  Elin 


besic 


supplied   by  n 


llie 


ily  palm-trees  grew, 
arly  cultivation  in  that  re^on  (see 
names  Tamar  {g.v.)  and  Haieion- 


Elim).     The  placi 

Tamar'  (see  EN-utui)  connrm  ims  miercnce,  ano 
tJiough  the  title  'city  of  palm  trees'  was  doubtless 
applied  to  difHoenl  places  (cp  Bertheau  on  Judg.  li« 
[and  especially  Greene.  Tkt  Htirrtv  Mignttum  from 
^gypf.  >73])-  ™e  °f  which  was  Zoar  (q.v.).  no  place 
bears  il  wiih  so  much  justice  as  Jericho  (DL  34j  3  Ch. 
S81S.  and  probably  Judg.lifi  Sij;  but  cp  Jekicho. 
§  a).  The  group  of  palms  al  Jericho  [g.v..  §  10) 
which  has  now  entirely  disappeared,  must  io  ancient 
limes  have  been  very  large.  It  is  referred  to  by 
Theophraslus.  Diodoms,  Strabo,  Pliny,  Tacitus,  and  of 
course  also  by  Josephus,  who  remarks  (5/  iv.  83)  that 
the  '  falter '  son  of  pmlms,  when  pressed,  yield  a  fairly 
good  honey  (see  Bee).* 

[Ifie  abundance  of  palm  trees  in  Babylonia,  and  the 
veneration  for  sacred  trees  in  the  form  cJ  conventional- 
ised palm  trees,  is  nalurally  referred  to  under  Paradise 
(I  II,  col.  3579).  Tylor  and  Haupl  have  described  with 
much  fulness  of  scientific  and  Assyriological  knowledge 
the  sacred  ceremony  of  the  artificial  fecundation  of  ihe 
palm  tree  {PSBA  ISjBj^;  note  in  Toy's  Etitul. 
transl.,  SBOT  i8a  f.).  Winckler's  theory  that  the 
laiHar  in  Palestinian  place-names  has  a  mythological 
explanation  seenis  10  he  derived  from  the  acute  myiho- 
logist  Stucken  [Ai/raimy/im .  73-75) ;  according  to  bira 
Tamar  is  the  Palesiinian  counterpart  of  the  Babylonian 
goddess  ISiar  (see,  i.g..  WL  GUgtaij).  See.  however, 
n.  3,  and  cp  Tamar,] 

In  Hebrew  poetry  the  palm  tree  is  an  image  of  pros- 
perous growth  (Ps.  n2i9[ij])  and  lall  comely  stalure 

9.  lupomrj.  branches  at  lhefea»tofbooths(Lev,234D 
Neh,  8  ij)  we  may  connect  the  '  tranches  of  pidm  trees  ' 
in  Jn.  12 13  ;  whence  are  derived  Ihe  reference  in  Rev. 
79.  and  the  use  of  palms  in  the  services  of  the  Chrislian 
church.  Much  information  as  10  statements  about  Ihe 
palm  in  laler  Hebrew  will  be  found  in  Uiw.  109^ 

The  branches  or  daie-stalki  (AV  '  boughi ')  of  the  palui  aie 
once  referred  to  (Cant.  J  a  [9I)  by  the  name  Q'lDJp.  The  cm- 
responding  Aramaic  word  xJiUml  a  ]ikewH«e  spedatly  appro, 
priaied  10  [he  date.bearing  siaiVs  (Lav.  119)- 


■  (Palmt  grew  in  Ihe  Middle  Ages  al  Tibeiins,  according  10 
Ma^disT  (quoted  by  Del.  Ein  Tag  in  A'afrmanm.  la),  and 
probabl)>  grew  in  ancieni  lintel,  as  Ttislram  Hates  that  they  Hill 

S  Tmg  naturally  supplied  are  leruied  by  the  Anbl '  baal  palm 
lre« '  (Xii.  Stm.A  ■^). 

1  [It  is  potuble  (see  Cri/.  Bib.)  that  -^i  '  palm  tret,'  and 
SdOm',  'Jeiahmeel,'  have  jomelimei  been  confounded  by  the 
scril>es,     this  applies  to  Baal-laniar,  Judg.  2033,  near  Gibeah  : 


e  city  of  palm  tie. 

rrha(»  be  read  Kadcsh-ieiahmed  (bi 
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■omelbnafneuu  'palm  Ine*;  UUUiy  OH  in  Nu.Mt  Ecclul. 
»ii{ie(iilinBSn]'n3iri  'lil'ep«l'n-l'raiKha,'cpe  of  Ectluj. 
■T  mAdn  ^wHi,  and  src  above,  |  i,  liru  no<e)i  Prabobly 
this  ii  nxht;  and,  lakinE  J  ""'"■  '"""'  ■^"*"  *'  "  *■  *■- 
time  .ook  Mrv^  V^'.,  ij^J^^ 

Sni  for  ^n  in  Job  {l.c.\  nnderinE  tlie  wboic  pastille. 

And  I  uid,  1  shall  giow  old  like  the  cedu  {ytnif  nifDn. 

Like  the  palm  (tee  (Smf)  I  ihjill  niuliiply  diyi. 

On  Nu.  (/.£.)— when  for  nkjf  read  D-UlI-and  Job  (/.c.)  >ee 
Cheyne,  Ezf.T,  Dec.  i8»,  and  for  the  older  viewi  see 
Dillmann— T.  K.c)  N.  M. 

PALTI(W9.Ss»:*4ATt€]i[BAL]).    i.  Husband 

of  MicHAL  if.v,},  described  as  a  'son  of  Laish,'  that 
is  to  say,  probably,  a  ciliien  of  Laish  or  Laishah  (read, 
however,  'Shalisha'),  lo  which  i  S. 25 m  appends  the 
gloss  '  which  was  of  GalLIM  ' — i.i. ,  of  Beth-gilgal  (i  S. 
25m3S.Si5;  ^oXnuX  [HA],  ^Xriau  [L,  gen.]).  In 
a  S.  3 15  he  is  called  Paltiel.     See  Bakurih, 

Na<e  (i)  that  both  Gallim  and  Bahurim  axe  probably  diBtortcd 
fragmenu  of  Jerahmeel  (rhey  are  doisnaTions  of  the  centre  of 
a  JerahmccliU  clan);  (a)  thai  Michai  and  Merab  ue  veiy 

Jerahma'elith,  and  coiucqiienrly  (i)  that  PaLii  (iniivmtten  in 
a  S.  1 1;  IU|k1)  and  Adiihi.  (f.f.)  are  alao  the  tanie  perwn, 
PmbaMy  Pal|i  coniei  fram  Palli  or  Pelelhi  CnSs)— a  corruption 
of  ^repUihi  (tee  PiUETHrraX  and  'Adriel'f^m  Jetahi 


cribedaa'Dflhe 

furlhet  Merai 

9.  b.  Raphu,  a  B 

18, [PD.    Verypo 


a  Paliii. 


PASEMin^PHAKU  '  '       T.  K.  C. 

PALTIEL  6^-vht.  H  30  59  ;  as  if  ■  God's  deliver- 
ance,' but  >ee  PaliiSl  I.  S«  Palti  <t).  i.,b.  Anan,  of 
■mongu' the  tribes  (Nu.Um|PI;  «<Jkilil.i|A  (BALFvld.  (^ 

PALTITE  (*P?Sil:  o  KeAwe«i  [R]-  o  <t>EX- 
AuNei  [A],  o  <tiaLXrONl  [L]),  the  designation  of  Helei 
(Hilles?),  one  of  David's  ihiny  (aS.23i6).  meaning. 
according  to  most  scholars,  a  man  of  Beth-palet 
<?■"■)■ 

The  'Pelonite'  <")*'f?)  of  tCh.lli?  (1  t**-™  [B«l,  i 
AaUwi  [A1.  i  ^Uk_n  |LD,  n  lod  la  faAAiinJBAI,  i^^kt^H 

'ioXi'iHl>|°Mar<]uan(^Hl^.  iqX  however,  would  read  ■  Keila- 
thiu '  (-nVypfT :  cp  B  above)  on  Ihe  ground  Ihal  'nuuiof  Beth- 
palet'  ihouid  strictly  be  'nmin'S.  Bui  Paltite  Kcmsio  betbe 
name  of  Ihe  clan,  and  Beih-palel  that  of  iu  chief  teltlemenl. 
In  iCh.STioHelci  it  further describedu 'of  the hnCEi^raim'l 

Erhapi  <ai  in  i  S.  1 1)  b"iD(I  may  be  a  corruption  of  [^plKomi- 
.LTi  (o.E'.)  aeems  ullimaiely  la  mean  '  Zarephalhiie   ;  IJ.,  the 
clan  had  a  Zarephaihite  or  Jerahmeelite  connection. 

PAHFH7LIA  (n&M<t>Yhi&.  Acts  !iolSi3 1434 IS3S 

27s.  'iheseaofCiliciaandPamphylia'  ;  iMaie.  15>j). 
1  n.._i..H«..  Pamphylia  was  properly  the  sirip  of 
1  DMCription.  p|3i„^bordering  the  bTy  -rf  ^J^ii^.  thai 
remarkable  indentation  in  Ihe  southern  coast  of  AsiaMinor 
betweenCapesCA</ii/oiiiflatid,<«iiMBr.  The  plain  itself 
retreats  like  a  bay  into  Ml.  Taurus  at  its  back,  and  at  Ihe 
eastern  and  western  extremities  of  Pamph)*lia  the  hills 
advanccand  rise  often  sheer  from  the  water  (seePHASELls). 
The  narrowness  of  the  territory  of  the  Pamphylians  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  4B0  B.C.  they  provided 
Doly  thirty  ships  to  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  as  against  fiRy 

1  Plur.  DTiW  or  ni-tft. 


a.Hl*toiT.    , 


PAKEL 

from  Lycia.and  one  hundred  from  Cilicia,  Ihe  neighbour- 
ing territories  on  the  E,  and  the  W.  (Herod.  791/). 

The  Romans  put  Parnphylia  under  Ihe  governor  of 
Cilicia  in  103  b.c— ^ilicia  ai  this  period  'being  the 
1  for  a  great,  ill-defined,  half- 
lubdued  agglomeration  of  lands,  comprising 
parts  of  Cilicia.  Pamphylia.  and  other  r^ons'  (Rams. 
J/ij/.  C0IHM.  an  Galalians,  103/}.'  Coming  down  to 
36  B.C.,  we  find  Pamphylia— or  ralher  the  more  inland 
mountainous  part  of  it.  which  apparently  had  been  under 
the  surveillance  of  Polemon  of  Laodiceia  (Rams.  of. 
lit.  no) — added  to  the  territories  of  the  Galalian 
Am7ntas(DioCass.  4939  :Strabo.  571).  When  Amyntas 
was  slain  by  Ihe  Pisidians  in  35  B.C.  (see  Galatia.  g 
3)  Pamphylia  was  not  incorporated  wiih  Ihe  Province 
Gatatia,  but  was  treated  as  a  separate  governmental 
district,^  and  subordinated  proliibty  either  to  Ihe 
governor  of  Galatia  or  to  that  of  Syria  and  Cilicia. 
It  was  apparently  not  until  43  A.D. ,  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  Ihal  Pamphylia  and  Lycia  were  combined 
as  a  separate  imperial  province  (Dio  Cass.  5O17  :  see 

{640  iiaJii,  Suiibo,  66  ' 


ounled  for  Ihe  fact  that  n 


■IRP  and  lofty  range  of  taurus, 

of  Ihe    Pamphyiian  cities 

wall  of  Tnurui  wevenled 
an  Qeavyiramc  Erom  crouing  me  flnort  liricA  between  (he  plateau 
and  the  foulhem  sea,  and  lumed  it  alone  the  road  that  led  10 
[he  ^ean'  (Rams.  //ill.  Gttgr.  ^  AM,  58).  The  cKatata 
alM,  with  hot,  damp,  and fitagnanc  air,  wajun&vniinhl^tnf;nwk 
sellfns.     ConKqucnlly  Pamphylia  neve 


jmi^ed  D' 


completely 

r  the  Greek.     The  Pamphylians,  in 
d  ft  backward dvi1i»lion(Strabo,  ;to- 

>  not  allow  their  neighboura  10  live  al 


Pamphylia  was  visited  by  Paul  and  his  companions, 

8  Panl'a  vWt  Cyprus  (Acts  13.3).  Nevertheless,  no 
work  was  done  in  the  province; 
Paul  passed  on  lo  Antioch  in  Pisidia  [v.  14).  Taking 
this  fact  in  conjunction  with  the  statement  in  Gal,  4 13, 
that  through  '  infirmity  of  the  flesh '  Ihe  Gospel  was  flrst 
preached  10  Ihe  Galatians,  Ramsay  has  plausibly  sug- 
gested that  '  the  sudden  plunge  into  the  enervating 
atmosphere  of  Pamphylia  '  brought  upon  Paul  an  attack 
of  fever,  and  cotnpelled  him  to  go  to  Ihe  higher  ground 
of  the  interior  {St.  Paul  Ikt  Traveller.  93  :  Churck 
in  Iht  Ram.  Emp.9\  61/.).  This  theory  has  the 
merit  of  satisfactorily  explaining  the  refusal  of  John 
Mark  lo  accompany  Paul  beyond  the  Taurus  (i>.  13,  cp 
Acts  I638).  (>n  the  return  journey  mission  work  was 
attempted  in  Pcrga,  apparently  with  slight  success  (Acts 
14is:  cp  Neapolis).  The  only  other  Pamphyiian 
town  mentioned  in  the  NT  is  Attalcia.  That  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Jews  were  found  in  the  country 
about  139  B.C..  we  learn  from  1  Mace.  IGi}.  as  well  as 

by  Christianity  here  during  this  early  period  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  tl^t  Pamphylia,  as  well  as  Lycia,  does  not 
occur  in  the  list  of  i  Pet.  1 1. 


1^  C  "J,n'  T  Ta  '/'an"; 
I  9.).'    For  (4)  nsno,  nUi-^ii,  ai 
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PANNAQ 

PAlmAa  {Hi:  KA[c]ciApBAQ](,iaEiek.27ijt 
is  ulien  b;  AV  apparenll)'  as  a  place-name  and  b;  RV 
as  a  commoo  noun,  umranslaled.  wilh  the  marginal 
note  'perhaps  a  bind  of  confection'  (cp  BaKBUEATS', 
{  3.  end). 
Tbc  Kit  iKcdi  comsaiw,  u  mou  ccitia  illow.    ComiLI 

the  right  word.  For  RV'b  'uid  pann^,  and  boney/  rod  'and 
gnpe-syrup ' (]fi]  ^;I71).  The Hebrtw phnu i<  panile]  Loihe 
Miiboic  pbtutfa  d«e-synip  (cnCK  ayr).  BUu'i  view  of  the 
appualiu  mcable  at  the  nHiK-prewi  u  Tell  el-Hay  ii  thus 
eonfirmtd.  Cp  Homev.  1 1  (3).  Ob«ne  ihaL  nioj  (s«  Stohax) 
■      -  '     ■-       *  'n  MT'jn-iot.w*  M.dHiTH); 


CpD 


RuD,  1,  and  Nile. 

PAFHOS  {rT&<tiOC.  Acu]36i3).  The  town  visited 
by  Paul  and  Barnabas  on  the  lirsi  missionary  tour  was 
,  f,,^^  New  Paphos  (mod.  Ba^),  originally  the  port 
i.  oiw.  ^f  qijj  pnphoj  The  kingdom  of  Paphos,  in 
the  extent  of  its  territory,  its  wealth,  and  its  fame,  was 
second  only  to  that  of  Salahes  {f.v.).  li  embraced 
the  western  part  of  Cyprus,  touching  00  the  N.  the 
territory  of  Soli,  on  the  S.  that  of  Curium,  and  extend- 
ing inland  a  distance  ol  ao  m.  as  far  as  the  range  of 
Troodus,  While  under  an  independent  king,  its  capital 
was  Old  Paphos  (IlaXaii  lli^t,  later  IloXairo^  ;  cp 
Strabo,  Paus. ),  the  modem  X'uiiia.  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Bocanis  (mod.  DiMio),  about  10  m.  SW.  of  Sa^. 
and  a  m.  fiom  [tie  sea  (cp  Strabo.  6B3,  Siror  ^viWKa 
OTaJIdxi  Irrip  t^  AqXiIttiji  ISputUini.  i^pnor  tjiovaa). 

Paphos  owed  its  celebrity  to  the  temple  and  worship 
of  the  '  Paphian  Queen '  (i)  0(1  4  Ila^.  or  4  lla4>la 

_  M... I.  simply,  in  inscrr.   also  Fiwaaita.     See 

a.  Nrtl«  colt  _5^^^/     ^r^.    DiaUtt-in^kri/,.n. 
liX<  'S#)  whom  the  Greeks  identified  with  Aphrodite 
(see  Perga). 
The  If  mplc  <rai  neat  Old  Paphos  (l>siu.  vili.  i  3),  which  thus 


ofih 


..jnoflhi 
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I  of  the  CinyrudB, 
i»'i«nd'^t^e'ROT 


lost  its  importanix, 
and  the  port  usurped  its  position  and  Ix^iame  the 
administrative  capital  of  the  island  in  Roman  limes 
(cp  ActslS?);'  but  the  wealth  and  greatness  of  the 
shrine  of  the  goddess  were  not  thereby  impaired  (cp 
Sirabo,  683). 

The  cult  was  that  of  a  nature -goddess  similar  in 
character  to  the  Babylonian  lirar.  the  Phoenician 
Astarte.  She  was  a  native  goddess  of  the  Anatolian 
peninsula  and  the  ^gean  islands  (cp  Rams.  Cities  and 
Bilk,  of  Phrygia.  lig  f.  ;  Hiit.  Comm.  on  Galalians, 
35/. ).  As  the  result  of  long  and  close  intercourse  with 
Syria,  this  woiship  in  Cyprus  was  overlaid  with 
PhCEiiician  elements. 

Thecharactvriflicof  thewDr«hipla7inlhe  iiTongly  aipnbed 
college  of  prietts  or  prie4ievie4  living,  often  in  IhouHitds.  round 
the  templeCcp  Sirabo,  ^jG.  afCoiiiuu  Poniica ;  ue  niAH,t}.aod 
■he  Kniual  cxcoscs  of  the  devoted,  und  their  self-muiilaiion 
{cp   Alhan.    Centra    Ciirr.    to,   ™    iwiMiniiair    ttuwatiitrmt 

only  by  a  conical  %via.t  (cp  i&ax.  Tyt.,  vt  ii  ivaAuo  <>v'  •> 
«.uui  £aAv  »  \  npa^a^  A<v>n :  Tec.  f/iH.  1 3.  Cp  Coins, 
and  »e  Pkhga.     So  al»  al  Peuinui  in  C^la>. 

Models  of  the  image  were  sold  as  charms  (Athen. 
15i8:  cp  the  'silver  shrines'  at  Ephesus.  Acts  19i4, 
used  somewhal  differently).  The  (ame  of  the  Paphian 
shrine  attracted  costly  gifts  atid  distinguished  pilgrims 
(for  example,  Titus  visited  it  before  undertaking  his 
campaign  against  the  Jews.  Tac  //itt,  2  if. ). 

I  The  modem  Piimale  of  ibe  iiland  ii  enl 
"     °"      WfCard'ner,  A-mcU/^w^C-i-fl^fj 


*Riph« 


modem 


PAPYEI 

The  apostles  appear  not  to  hare  come  into  iHrecl 
conflict  with  this  worship,  as  Paul  was  destined  to  do 
■  B.«i>.  _i.u  'a'"  at  Ephesus.  It  should  be  re- 
«.  PmU  ■  Tl^  membered  that  an  analogous  cull  must 
have  been  familiar  to  them  al  Aniioch  in  Syria. 
Although  a  considerable  time  must  be  implied  in  the 
expression  '  go  through  the  isle'  (Actsl36,  AV,  SiAetrrtt 
JlXigr  tV  w^op),  this  did  nol  bring  them  into  collision 
with  the  rmtive  [uiests  as  the  work  was  confined  to  the 
Jewish  synagogues  (1^.  ))-  The  conflict  with  Elymas 
(Bar-]esus)before  the  Proconsul  was,  on  thehceofil,  a 
personal  one,     (See.  ftirther,  Barjesl's,  Pavu) 

See    P.    Gsrdnei,  Jfctu  ClafUrt  in  Gntk  HUlnrj:    D.  G. 

P.'^w^thSS  hjM!"R-  iJ.J'Cj'^^^f  miLlLtiii, 
".75JK     Forde«r.p.ionof.en.ple.e.ci       '' 
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PAFTRL'    The  use  of  papyrus  as  writing  material 
iS  very  ancient.     According  to  Kenyan,'  the  oldest  of 
I  papyri  that  have 


s  dating  fioi 


.  leaf  containing 


l.P»P7ragM    . 

King  Assa  of  Egypt  (about  3580-3536  B 
these  early  times  down  to  a  late  date  in  the  Arabian 
period  papyrus  continued  to  be,  in  a  very  special  sense, 
(he  characteristic  writing  material  of  Egypt.  Although 
apparently  at  first  sight  brittle  and  perishable,  it  is  in 
point  of  fact  as  indestructible  as  the  pyramids  and 
obelisks,  and  it  is  to  the  magnificent  power  of  resistance 
possessed  by  the  papyri  that,  to  a  large  extent,  we  owe 
the  revival  of  knowledge  of  andent  Egypt  which  has 
occurred  in  recent  times. 

As  to  the  mode  of  preparation  of  papyrus  leaves  in- 
accurate statements  are  frequently  met  with.  Very 
recently  it  has  been  said."  but  incorrectly,  that  Ihey 
were  made  from  the  '  bast '  of  the  pnpyrus  plant.  The 
elder  Pliny  (ffA'1811-13)  gives  a  description*  of  the 
process  of  manufacture  which  technical  examination  of 
extant  papyri  has  made  intelligible.  It  is  thus  explained 
by  Kenyon  :  • — 

'  The  pith  of  the  »ein  of  Ihe  papyrus  plant  was  cut  into  thin 
Urips,  the  width  of  which  wu  ol  couiae  determined  by  the 
tbickneu  of  the  stem,  while  their  iength  varied  conudfntbly 
.  ,  .  These  strips  (Lat./it/iwf)  were  laid  aide  by  side  to  form 
a  sheet.  Each  sheet  wan  composed  of  two  layers  in  the  one  of 
which  the  strips  ran  horimnully  while  in  the  other  they  were 
pecpendicubr.  The  layers  were  gitached  to  one  another  by 
gbe,  nifflstmed  with  water— nrefciHbly,  it  would  appeni,  the 
turbid  water  of  the  Nile,  whlcn  was  supposed  to  add  strength 
to  Ihe  glue.    The  shceu  thus  made  were  pressed,  dried  in  Ihe 
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imA,  CyfmH  fitt/rmt,  L.,  Pafiynu  Anli^ 
PWrxn,  Willd.,  bCiiides  occurring  in  Egypt,*  is  met  with  in 
Sidly,  specially  near  Syracuse,  and  alsa  in   Italy  by  the 

The  site  of  a  papyrus  leaf  is.  as  ought  never  to  have 
been  questioned,  variable.  Kenyon  '  has  brought  to- 
gether some  measurements.  For  most  writings  of  a 
non-liletaty  nature  (letters,  t)ills,  receipts,  etc.)  a  single 
I  The  etyBtology  of  the  word  'papyrus'  remains  unerruin. 
See  Neslle,  f  riy*il™>W*- J' :  Ijgatde.  WiirArrV.  2 aso.  (For 
etymolocy  generally  accepted  amDnsliving  Egyptologists, 

r- rt     d„j: -ng  from  the  Talmudic  onhogiaphy 

„   Bi,. . —  ^.rOse  to  take  the  name  papytua  as 

'a-t-ySrltai  the  belter  (brm  w'w.  cp  Nll.B>  'the  (ihmg  or 
product)  of  the  river '— i.r,  '  the  river-plant.'  Thii  etymology 
T.  hi,.h|.„..r,.l»M.  ,.       '      -      --  ■ "    -' 1— ;_i 


highly  prr^ble,  uir  at 


superior 


11  other  etymological 


jlariied  by  G.  Ebeii  in  his 


antiquity'  in  C«-« 
(Nestle A,  40). 

B  Pal^ograpk*,  15. 

«  B.  de  Monifaucon.  '  Dissertation  lur  la  plante  >p«llM 
Papyrus'  in  Mim,  ill  P Acad,  rejmlt  lUs  Imtriftitni  tt  Billit 
Litlni.Hna^)  yH.f.X  Frani  Woenig,  Dit  P/lanttn  im 
alun  JEoMii.  lit.Hrimal,  CacMickU.  Kmllur.  iBSCi,  pp. 
■Hff.    (CpEcvrr.  IB;  Rush.] 

T^See  Htukyns-Abrahall.  Aead.  ijib  Mardl  iBSj,  774(Ne»le(* 

>  PalaagrafHy,  16/ 
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leaf  was  mflicienl ;  for  longer  lexts,  especially  of  a 
lileraiy  character,  the  required  number  of  lea>«s  were 
glued  together  into  a  roll.'  The  papynis-roil  was  the 
classical  fonn  in  which  literary  produclions  appeared  in 
antiquity.  Ordinarily  the  wriiing  was  upon  thai  side  of 
the  leaf  on  which  the  fibres  ran  horizonlally  {«t«):  the 
bacli  {vtno)  was  made  use  of  only  on  exceptional 
occasions.*  If  a  papyrus  leaf  is  found  to  be  wrillen  on 
both  sides  and  by  diflerenl  hands,  it  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, safe  to  assume  that  the  writing  on  the  recto  side  is 
the  earlier.  Ii  is  only  in  rare  cases  that  the  leaves  of  a 
papyros  roll  are  written  on  both  si ' 


In  the  later  centuries  of  antiquity  the  papynis  book — 
the  Codex — is  met  with  as  well  as  the  papyrus-roll. 

and  ultimately,  as  we  know,  the  codex  gained  the  upper 


Papyrus  Plant  (from  Livins  tpecimeik  %l  Krw). 
hand.      It  is  not  accurate  to  say  that  the  transition  front 
the  roll  to  the  codex  began  with  the  Introduction  of 
parchment. 

Afewnwnplei  will  suffice.  The  British  Museum  poHCuei 
a  frumenl  of  a  codex  of  the  liiad  wiilten  upon  papyrua  ud 
KobiMy  daline  frooi  the  third  ctnlury  a.d.  :*  amongst  the 
Oiyrbynchus  Papyri  iherc  ii  i  leaf  from  a  atdtit  at  the  GmprU 


sx 


NT,  CO 


a<»>d«orihc( 


<  fainouVw.ciifed"! 


cadeii  fragmcnli.     The  H> 

(wenty-sevtn  papyrvi  lea^    .  ..  .   _ 

llilh  or  the  Kventh  century.      Th<   famous  w.calTed  Logill- 

fragoienlorOityrhynchusaUacotnQ  from  a  codei. 

Even  if  there  were  no  allusions  to  the  papyrus  in  the 
or,  the  immense  importance  of  recent  papyrus  Rnds 
,  for  the  study  of  biblical  and  Christian 
Itiquity  would  fully  account  for  the  ex- 
lence  of  an  article  on  the  subject  in  a 
biblical  encydopiedia.  The  Hebrew  writers,  however. 
ijo  occasionally  refer  to  the  papyrus  plant  (hdI.  Is,  18i 
RV.  Ex.  23  RV™i' ;  see  Rush),  and  as  a  writing  material 
we  find  a  reference  to  papyrus  in  ajn.  la,  where  x^P^B 
(EV  '  paper')  clearly  indicates  a.  papyrus  leaf.     Again, 


a.  BlbUeal  ' 


'  Kenvon,  fffi.  fii 
>  U.  IV-ilcktn,  '1 


other  eumples  wUl 
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in  the  well-linown  passage,  allm.  4i3  (see  PABCn- 
uent),  we  cannot  doubt  thai  by  rd  ^i^Xfa  papyrus 
books  are  intended. 

Since  1778  when  an  unknown   European  dealer  in 
antiquities  bought  from  Egyptian  peasants  an  original 

■.  &H.nt  p^py^ '"".  of  ■ 


p»pynw    , 


fifty  others    and   revelled   in   the 
r;-!^  aromatic    perfume    thus    produced,'    the 

vast  wealth  of  papyri  written  in  all  possible  languages 
and  separated  in  time  by  thousands  of  years.      Already 

century  not  a  few  papyri  from  Memphis  and  Setopolis 
in  Middle  Egypt,  and  from  This,  Panopolis.  Thebes, 
Hermonthis,  Elephantine,  and  Syeni  in  l-'pper  Egypt. 
had  reached  our  European  museums,  though  noticed  by 
few,  and  read  and  studied  by  still  fewer  scholars.  Then, 
to  leave  out  of  accoiuit  varkitis  sii^te  finds  in  other 
years,  came  the  great  discoveries  in  the  province  of  el- 
FaiyQm  (see  EovPT,  g  50)  in  1877,  when  the  heaps  of 
ruinstotheN.  ofMedlnet-el-FaiyQmliiTurKpMDJdXBB- 
rdXit,  afterwards  called  ^  rur  'Apairoirur  riXii)  yielded 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  precious  leaves  and  fragments 
of  leaves.  Since  that  date  find  has  succeeded  find  with 
great  rapidity.  The  most  renutrkable  pcunt  to  notice  is 
that  most  of  (he  papyri  have  been  unearthed  with  the 
spade.  From  this  we  gain  a  most  valuable  hint  as  to 
the  light  in  which  these  documents  of  antiquity  are  to 
be  viewed.  In  the  papyri  which  come  to  us  from  the 
Faiyam,  from  Oxyrhynchus  (el-Behnesa),  and  elsewhere 
we  are  not  to  see  the  remains  of  great  collections  of 
archives,  but  only  what  has  survived  from  ancient  waste- 
paper-baskeis  and  rabbish  heaps  to  which  had  been 
consigned  old  minute. books  and  ledgers  from  public 
or  private  offices,  second-hand  and  worn-oui  books 
which  were  destined  after  a  long  slum! 
to  possess  in  the  far  future  an  importance 
of  by  their  writers. 

The  great  mass  of  the  papyri  is  non-i 
papers  of  the  most  various  kinds — lea; 
bills  and  discharges,  marriage- conlrat 
certificates,  magisterial  orders,  adver 
notices  of  penalties,  minutes  of  law  proceedings,  assess- 
ments in  large  numbers ;  besides  letters  and  notes. 
school  exercises,  magical  tens,  horoscopes,  day-books, 
and  so  forth.  The  contents  of  these  non-lflerary 
writings  are  as  manifold  in  their  variety  as  life  itself. 
Thi)se  in  Greek,  numbering  many  thousands,  cover  a 
period  of  about  a  thousand  years.  The  oldest  go  back  to 
the  early  Ptolemies  and  thus  10  the  third  century  B.C. ; 
there  are  others  that  bring  us  down  far  into  Byiantine 
times.  The  whole  shifting  scene  of  Creek  and  Roman 
history  in  I-^ypi  during  this  long  interval  passes  in  these 
leaves  before  our  eyes.  Of  the  significance  of  these 
Greek  documents  alone^nol  to  speak  of  the  abundance 
of  others  in  Coptic,  Arabic,  l.atin,  as  well  as  other 
languages^for  our  knowledge  of  a 


:r  dreamed 


f  that   word   t 


hey  mean  a  resuscitation  for  us  of  a  large  part  of 
ancient  life.  They  bear  witness  to  the  conditions  of 
the  past  with  an  accuracy,  a  warmth,  and  a  fidelity  such 
as  can  be  predicated  of  no  ancient  author  and  of  only  a 
very  few  of  the  ancient  inscriptions.  The  tradition 
handed  down  to  us  by  the  writers  of  antiquity  is  always, 
even  at  its  best,  secondary;  it  is  always  more  or 
less  artificial  and  sophisticated.  The  inscriptions  are 
often  cold  and  dead  things  like  the  marble  on  which 
Ihey  are  carved.  The  papyras  leaf  is  alive ;  one  sees 
autographs,  individual  pectiliarilies  of  penmanship — in 
a  word,  men  ;  manifold  glimpses  are  given  into  inmost 
nooks  and  crannies  of  personal  life  for  which  history  has 
no  eyes  and  historians  have  no  glasses.  These  insig- 
nificant-looking scraps  give  a  vitality  that  was  previously 
I.  Dit  iritckiukeH  Fafymxrinmiitn,  to ;  cp  ibo 
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wiuiling  10  the  history  of  law  in  the  fir^t  instance. 
but  also  lo  the  histoiy  of  human  culture  in  general,  and 
in  a  very  marked  degree  to  the  study  of  hisloricil 
philology.  Il  may  seem  a  paradox ;  but  it  can  safely 
be  affirmed  thai  the  unliterary  papyri  are  more  im- 
portant in  these  respects  than  the  literary.  The  peculiar 
treasures  of  science  which  lie  hidden  in  those  new  Gelds 
are  not  the  fragments  of  ancient  an  and  lilerature  which 
they  may  perchance  contain,  but  the  fragments  of  liring. 
palpitating  actuality  which  we  may  hope  u>  recover 
from  them.  Il  mill  be  a  matter  of  regret  if.  while  every 
scrap  of  any  ancient  book  is  forthwith  Irealed  as  a  sacred 
relic  and  published  in  facsimile  whatever  its  inherent 
merit,  the  non-literary  remains  are  only  partially  made 
known.  Any  trivial  lease,  for  example,  may  perhaps 
contain  a  form  of  expression  which  supplies  the  long 
sought  missing  link  between  a  form  of  the  kiuvi}  in  its 
beginnings  and  another  of  a  neo-Grecian  dialect  thai 
has  been  developed  therefrom. 

(o)  In  the  prevalent  tendency  to  over-value  the  lilerary 
element  it  is  not  surprising  thai  theoli^cnl  research 
*.  BlhUcaJ  ud  ^'""''^  '""'^  found  its  chief  enrichment 
-ij  ?>i jitiT-  i"  "«  fragments  of  biblical  and  old- 
^S^^  Christian  books  which  have  been  re- 
P*Py^  covered.  Il  is  certainly  true  that  we 
have  abundant  cause  to  belhankfnl  for  every  addition  to 
our  knowledge  in  what  concerns  texts  and  sources. 
The  most  important  of  the  recent  discoveries — at  least 
so  far  as  Greek  is  concerned — may  be  here  briefly  enumer- 
ated. Inexhausiive  lists  are  given  by  C.  Hfiberlin' 
and  F.  G.  Kenyon.' 

t.  GcD.14i7,  Brll.  Miu.  Pap.  m. 

9.  Gcnctit-iiagnwnli  in  Archduke  Runer  Callcclian,  Vitnia. 
3.  P<.10]11|i-ie  lieieand  1K>  (Sll't-M  (Silt  Biii.  Miu. 

Pap.  37. 

«.  Kit  (IIl;-U(l91i.  Brit.  Mill.  Pap.  >». 

;.  Pi.  3B(401  it.40 141|4,  BiTlin  MuKum. 

6.  FiBgmcntt  of  Pi.  fi  IDS  lis  13&  19S-140  in  lb*  Amheru 
Papyri,  no*,  j,  6. 

J.  Fragments  of  psalms  in   Archduke   Rainet  Calkclion, 

9,'  Cani.  1 1-9,  Oifurd  BodJeian  MS.  Gr-'tlibl.  g.  ^tP)■ 

10.  Is.9«3-S  U'le,  Archduke  Rainer  Colleclion,  Inv.  no. 
Im4  (tluicie,  no.  J36). 

11.  Ezek.  G  ii-S  3  witb  (he  diacritical  marki  of Origen,  Oafotd 

of  Tbeodor  Oral",  and  now 


14.  Several  fragmentB  bearing  on  the  hiitory  o: 
Egypt :  in  Berlin,  Pnrit,  London.  Giieh,  and  in  the  I 
Papyri;  see  rz,^23  (1898)  SM/ 

If.  Fragment]  of  Philo  in   the   BibliotUque 


xyrhynchiu 


D.  Ntw  Tfilamtn/.l 
i.  Ml.  1  1-9  n  i4-».  Oiyrhynchu!  Papyri,  no.  1. 
>.  Fragmenlf  of  Mi.  in  the  fiiblioth^ue  Naiionale  at  Ihe 
oflhTphUoPapyroi. 
k  Fragmenli  of  Ml  in  the  Arcbduko  Rainer  Colleclion, 

I.  Lk.03o-«4  in  Ihe  BibliorMque  Nationale  at  the  tnd  of 
Philo  Papyrus. 

I.  Lk.  T  36-43  and  10  3«-i3,  in  Archduke  Rainer  Collection, 
ina  Inv.  no.  8011  (Guide,  no.  539)- 


»Th  KT"/*''  'i't' 

possesi  papyrus  fragments  of  psnlms,  which 

*  Kenyon.  Pttliro^mfhy,  145,  descjibe&  1 
to  the  muwum  of  GiMh. 

*  The  fragments  Ml.  16  ilteIS  Mk.  15  19-: 
by  Kcnj^n.  PaltogrtMy,  i  u.  are  not  on  pa| 

the  Cdpels  Dn  papynii ;  see  Hsberlin,  no.  Il 
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13.  Fragmcnu  of  the  (Mspels  in  Archduke  Rainet  ColkcliDa : 
see  Hlbetlin,  no.  i6Sa  and  i. 

If.  I  Cor.l  17-308 13-1873410-14,  m  Ihciibrary  of  Biilup 
Porliri  Uspe—l'"  "  ^•''' 


H  rrom  Pi.  00  [91],  •,  Rco. 


It  and   In.  i. 
(Guide,  no.  ja 

E.  Oilur  OU-Ctiriilian  Liltmry  Ttxh. 
9B.  Fiagmenii  of  an  uirn-canonical  Gospel  fT)^  in  ibe  Arcb- 

dcnial.  A  full  diuiiK^ion  <>r  Ibis  fragmcnl  with  careful  referewx 
10  die  voluminous  lileialure  thar  bai  appeared  irgardiDg  it  will 
thortly  be  published  by  Di.  H.  MQller  of  Paderbom. 

39.The  lo. called  togio  -  Fragment,  Oxyrbynchus  Papyrus 
no.  1,  published  also  separately  as  Aoyia  lifTDv  :  Sajintt  li/Our 
Lardfivm  imtarly  C.r,,i  I'aivnu  iiicimind  andBtilai,  vnlh 
Tnaulatitn  at^  C«mmtnla,y.  ^  Btnatd  P.  Grm/tli  omJ 
Arlkxr  S,  Uunl,  Lond..  1S97.     This  fragrnenl  also  has  b 


ihe  words  of  Jesus  wbic*  it  n 

fiii'ourable  view  D^em  in  lb 
\US,  fellow-workers. 


'of'^Skh  Li'iri. 


regard  than  is  done  by  m* 


3S.  Fiiii 


(Valenlinia 
Fragments  of  Basil  of  Ccarea ///. 


.  .        rsilvL..      , 

The  Shepherd  of  Hermaa,  Sin.  I;.io  u-  4a. j,   BerEa 

Fiagmenl  of  a  book  (by  Meliio  of  SnrdeK  f)  I 
-  -■—---  from  dK  Shepherd  of  Hermai,  . 

'^I'onMi^ (Valeniinian  1)  writing,  Oiyrhyn- 

393,  ISO,  a,  Beilia 

Kyssa  #N*pia  in  rttf  tvv  Mitw- 

I,  Paris  MuUei  Ni 
?40S.  a^""'l  F""*  d"  Faiouni.  no.  j6 

3S.  Hill.  no.  113:  neither  ibis  nor  ih 
been  fully  dtlormined.  , 
rtwrt/S.'Dublin.    ''"  "^    '     '™'™'"    " 

10.  Cyril-rragmenls  in  the  Archduke  Rainer  Colleciion, 

(I.  Lelier  ^a  Patriarch  of  Aleiandria  10  the  cburches  of 
Egypt,  with  citations  from  the  com.nenuiry  of  Cyril  on  Ibe 
Gospel  according  to  John,  Brit.  Mux,  Pap,  no  719. 

To  ihis  list  have  to  be  added  several  liiurgicafand  homiletical 
Iragmenls. 

in  Coptic,  of  biblical,  gnostic,  and  other  old  Chiislian  wriiings 
— lucb  at  Ihe  Ada  Fauli  in  the  Heidelberg  Univertily  Library 
now  being  published  by  Call  Schmidt. 

ii)  The  non-literary  papyri  also  supply  mailer  which 
is  of  direct  importance  for  the  study  of  Christian  anti- 

those  documents  —  ranging  from  the  period  of  the 
Ptolemies  down  to  the  late  Czesars — which  name 
Jewish  inhabitants  of  the  most  v.irious  places  in  Egypt 
and  thus  contribute  to  our  statistical  knowledge  of  that 
cosmopolitan  Judaism  which  so  pou'erfully  alVected  the 
spread  of  Christianity.  Or  again,  those  papyri  which 
enable  us  to  settle  the  chronology  of  the  prefect  Munalius 
Felix  and  thus  to  fix  the  date  of  an  important  work  of 
Justin  Martyr's  ('AroXo^Ia  iiir^p  XpumonSv) :  once 
more,  the  famous  Libelli  of  certain  libellatici  which  have 
readied  us  from  the  days  of  the  Decian  persecution  are 
highly  important  documents  from  a  great  period  rich 
in  martyrs.  Tllen.  too.  we  have  many  private  letters 
of  otherwise  unknown  Christians  which  have  long  been 

they  are  well  entitled  to  claim.  Even  the  legal  docu- 
ments belonging  to  the  Christian  period  contain  in  their 
formulas,  and  occasionally  also  in  details  of  their  varied 

rt  unedited  fragment 

'  in  Kenyon,  PafrK- 
ortion  of  the  Pastor 


t  The  Louvre.  Paris,  possesses  ai 
Oflhe  Epistle  of  Jude. 

>  So  A.'  Ham^ck'(,Tff^,'t6^™t 
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of  Christianity. 
In  speaking  in 
6.  Snbtldiai7  " 
ntUlt;. 


Is  the  history 


e  deuil  of  ihe  importance  these 
lerary  papyri  have  for  the  biblical 
It,  Iheii  rnlue  for  Greek  philology 
in  general — and  especially  for  the  study 
of  (he  Greek  OT  and  NT— is  vihat  requires  mention 
first 

Until  the  papyri  were  discovered  there  were  practically 
DO  other  contemporary  documents  to  illustrate  that  phase 
and  form  of  Ihe  Greek  language  which  comes  before  us 
in  the  LXX  and  NT.  In  those  writings,  broadly, 
what  we  have,  both  as  regards  vocabulary  and  mor- 
phology, and  not  seldom  as  regards  syntax  as  well,  is  Ihe 
Greek  of  ordinary  intercourse  as  spoken  in  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  not  the  artificial  Greek 
of  Ihe  rheioricians  and  litterateurs,  strictly  bound  as  it 
was  by  technical  rules.  This  language  of  ordinary  life. 
this  cosmopoUtan  Greek,  shows  unmistakable  traces  of 
A  process  of  development  thai  was  siill  going  on,  and 
in  many  characteristic  respects  differs  from  the  alder 
dialects,  as  from  the  classical  Attic.  It  is  true  thai  a 
few  extra-biblical  specimens  of  this  later  Greek  were  not 
wholly  wanting ;  there  were  for  example  inscriptions 
dating  from  the  period  of  the  IKadochi  and  Roman 
emperor),  the  vocabulary  of  which  tiften  shows  surpris- 
ing affinities  with  that  of  the  OT  and  the  NT.  Hardly 
any  altention  was  given  to  these,  however,  with  the 
result  that  a  widespread  opinion  arose— it  may  be 
Said  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion  even  now — that  the 
Bible  or  at  least  the  NT  is  written  in  a  special  kind  of 
Creek— called  -biblical'  or  'New  Testament'  Greek. 
Prof.  F.  Blass,  as  recently  as  1394.'  laid  it  down  that 
NT  Greek  '  is  to  be  regarded  as  something  by  ilself  and 
following  laws  of  its  own.'  This  thesis  is  a  factor  of 
great  potency  in  exegesis,  especially  in  that  of  the  NT. 


not.  how 


of  n 


r  for  e 
method.  It  will 
!  to  hold  its  ground  long  in  presence 
1  one  of  the  pre-eminently  valuable 
I  finds — with  which  we  may  also 
group  Ihe  ostraka'and  inscriptions,  that  they  correlate 
Ihe  Greek  OT  and  NT  with  oilier  contemporary  texts, 
and  compel  what  used  to  be  called  Phllologia  &cra 
to  become  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  secular. 
A  few  special  points  may  be  particularised. 
{a)  The  papyri  render  possible  a  full  realisation  of 
Ihe  fact  that  the  LXX  is  an  Egyptian  book.     The  fact 


these  hundreds  of  leaves  which  we 
under  the  same  sky.  in  the  same  air  and  at  the  same 
lime  with  the  venerable  Bible  ol  the  Jewish  Dispersion 
And  of  the  most  ancient  Christianity,  that  we  are  able  in 
imagination  to  restore  the  book  once  more  to  its  origiiuil 
borne.  Every  translation  involves  alteration.  Luther's 
Bible  is  a  German  Bible  not  merely  because  it  is  a 
rendering  in  (German  but  also  bec-iuse  it  couU  not  pass 
through  the  mediating  mind  and  genius  of  its  great 
translator  without  receiving  some  impress  of  his  per- 
sonality. So  in  like  manner  the  LXX  was  not  merely 
a  rendering  into  Greek,  il  is  also  an  Egyplianising  of 
theOT. 

ir  In  the  MT  of  Gtn.Mi/:  we  read  of  'phnicitnt'  who 
—■--'—*■■.=  body  of  J;---  ..... , .  ..__ 


oT  [heir  Hirn 


e  10  tliE  i 


sua  papyrus  dating 

IIUHI  vy  B.^  injuring  ua,  uic  imiiiKaj  jiaine  for  iflo  funclionuy 

who«  buuncu  it  was  to  embalm.*  Or  when  0^  'S'VS  "■  J*"' 
1  aot  and  Q^  *i7p  in  Lam.  1 47  are  rendeitd  «^ntt  MarHr  wa 
have  ^ain  an  EgypIianfsinE  nait ;  a  pap'yrDi  of  358  i.c-  ahawi 
us  [hit  Unum  iUtv,  vw  111*  IKhniol  eiprmion  f«  Ih* 
freeing  or  water  by  optiiing  the  Nile  iluicei;  the  traniLuon 
lead  Ibe  Egyptian  reader  who  koows  no  walei-couns  to  think 


1  Thttl.  LU.-ZIg,  1»  I1S94I  3T' 

»  U.  Wilcken,  (rf-;«*/K*r  Oifaia  aia  Atg^ftn  •.. 
vol...  .»»■     Cp  n^ol.  Lil..Zlg.2H,^Af,jjjr. 
>  Deivmuinn,  SiiiUlMdim,  111  (ET  Ba,U  Sludia. 
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(j)  The  papyri  render  possible  a  more  accurate  in- 
vestigation of  Ihe  orthographical  problems  which  come 
before  the  editor  of  the  canonical  teils. 

For  copiom  illuilraiion*  on  this  point,  see  Eleltuiunn,  N/nt 

KiiUital  Notajram  Ou  Paffri.iiff.;  ffsla/rQiitllu  Pafiiri, 

(c)  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  morphological 
problems  ( Deissm.  Ntiu  BiitUluditn,  xi^g. ,  ET  1  Wsff. ; 
Moulton,  Gramm,  NBtts.nff.:  Notts.  aSi/t- 

(d)  The  syntax  also  of  the  biblical  texts  is  brought 
into  a  clearer  light  (Deissm.  op.  cil.  aa/.  194^.  oud 
Moulton,  of.  cit.  aSa). 

~      "  ■"        the  NT  of  the  manner  of  ex- 


re  by,. 


^ck  toTre-Christian  times  l^e  n"^  W>  Svo  ^S^^tior:  LXX 
(Ctn.  7 1  s  and  oflen  >).  The  «me  luuge  Juirvi™  in  new  Gieet. 
but  Kut  Dicterkh  4  in  adducing  an  in<l;uice  from  the  lan( 
interval  between  NT  times  and  the  peiiod  of  Ihe  ri>e  of  tbe 
New   Greek  fmni  Ihe  Afaf^lk.   Pair,   (foq  a.d.)  detideraltt 

LH  flraj  TfM  Tpiei 

{1)  Most  notably  of  all  is  tbe  Lexicon  of  the  LXX  and 
NT  enriched  by  the  new  discoveries.  In  this  region  the 
unhislorieal  conception  of  'biblical'  or  'New  Testa- 
ment '  Greek  characterised  above  is  still  very  widely 
prevalent.  One  of  the  main  supports  of  such  a  con- 
ception has  been  the  existence  of  so  many  '  biblical '  or 
•  New  Teslamenl '  4iraf  tl^iUra,.  These  words,  so  it 
is  asserted,  make  it  abundantly  clear  that  the  language 
of  every-iiay  life  was  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the 
apostolic  preaching:  Christianity  had  to  coin  new  words. 
Now.  it  is  of  course  self-evident,  from  ihe  point  of  view 
of  scientific  philology,  that  Christianity,  like  any  other 
new  movement  affecting  civilisation,  must  have  produced 
an  effect  upon  language  by  the  fimnation  of  new  iilea* 
and  the  modification  of  old  ones.  But  we  are  not  on 
that  account  forthwith  Justified  in  isolating  a  biblical 
or  Christian  'Grscitas.'  Manyof  the  so-calied biblical 
dra{  Apiitiira  are.  as  might  have  been  conjectured 
before,  merely  drof  tipTfufra  which  remained  so  onl; 
until  an  inscription,  a  papyrus,  or  a  passage  formerly 
'     '     ■  ■  ippened  t*      '         ''  '       '     '  " 


word -jewel   ti 
Greek  as  well 

The  followini 


fKi: 


have  been  the  property 

uill  stand  in  the  Leii<x  ui 

irfrLffS-r""'™""'" 


yi«il,  Aninia,  rt^i^nt.  i*"Aif.  npMtttr.  nwimpnin,  irfnni'xj, 
rvpwLinrt,    riTOfffrptok,    ^lAflT/ivniM,  ^^nanfiff.*     This  Ust 

Il  is  further  to  be  observed  that  a  large  number  <rf 
words  to  which  it  has  been  customary'  10  give  specifi- 
cally 'biblical'  or  'Christian'  special  meaning  cata 
now  be  shown  to  bear  the  same  meaning  also  in  coa- 
temporary  eitra-biblical  sources.  In  particular,  tha 
category  of  lexical  'Hebraisms'  must,  in  the  light  tS 
Ihe  knowledge  now  available,  be  subjected  lo  a  careful 

(f)  There  is  yet  another  aspect  of  the  value  of  the 
papyri  for  the  student  of  the  OT  and  NT  and  of  early 
Christianily  on  which  a  word  or  two  ought  lo  be  said : 
their  value,  nantely,  as  illustrating  the  character  of  a  con- 
siderable pari  of  the  held  in  which  Ihe  first  missionaries 
in  tbe  discharge  of  their  world-mission  first  sowed  their 
seed.  The  men  of  the  period  of  the  '  ftilness  of  the  time  * 
GaL44)  are  made  to  live  again  before  our  eyes  in  these 

t  Cp  TittL  Lit.-7.lr.  Jl(ie<i8)6»/ 

*  c'ramm.  da  NTSckm  CHKhStk.  T41. 

*  Winer- Lflnemann,  Gramm.  dt!  NTIIdun  Sfmckitiiomi, 
aji.  refers  10  jdch.  Ferg.  981 :  ^vpi»  >iv^'ci*icdTdi  ^vfi*6AiK. 

i  Untirsuck.  tur  Gtsch.  dtr  GrieckitsMn  Sfratkl-BjtJ^- 
/im-Ki,!  ArchiP.  1  iRd-eipsic,  iScjSX 
_■>  The  jnwilswill  be  loond  for  the  most  pi 

«hisch'  In  PRB^1tiij.iy), 
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priceless  leaves ;   uilh  their  toil  and  t 

especially  ihe 

whom  the  gospel  was  chiefly  addressed  and  amongst 
whom  it  won  iu  chief  triumphs.  If  the  Bible  student 
has  more  than  a  merely  philological  interest  in  what  he 
studies,  and  has  an  eye  capable  of  discerning  more  than 
the  merely  superficial  aspects  of  things,  be  will  find  him- 
self a  large  gainrr  by  Ihe  study  of  the  papyri  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  history  of  Christian  religion  and  civilisation. 
The  value  of  such  gain  does  not  n^  to  be  insisted  on 


to  Ihc  study  of  the  | 


mric  of  Ulrich  Wik^cn 
Pafymuykimdcit,  1897).  Foi  the  nsltco- 
6.  Litantnn.  gnphy  t«  F.  G.  Kcnyon,  Pal,,  1S99.  For 
me  history  of  panym^  ai  wriiing-niaicda] 
Me  K.  Diiaizko,  UnltrnakKngm  ibtr  amgewdi/U  Ka^Ill 
ila  anlitm  BvAwtiemi,  igoa;  Th.  Bin,  'Zui  Geicli.  d. 
■ntilien  Buchw. '  in  C/mm&Uti  far  d<u  Biilhllukmntn, 
1T(t9odK45-^5:  R.  WQiuch,  ^rAKT  ^iVs/.  Wxhimclui/I, 
31  ^t90t)bS4-^/i.    The  mo^t  careful  account  of  Ihe  Papyri  publL- 

ber,  S-tf.  Fortxhrittt  lier  ctnaiKhtn  AUtrtkumtwitantekaftf 
w  Jahrcn  bis  1S9S'  in  Ihe  lame  work,  voL  io>  (1S99).  S344- 


^Ank 


iS-feC 


ifj/n^tckKiig  K. 


S99^» 


I" fly  Mm. 
-  -  -r,  Ikt  i,„ 
iFrimilh 


].  H. 

in  the 
,  .  . ,  .0.  A. 
'  drr^tck  iscktif  Sihl, 


lluCTiinua  U  Iki  kitlnry  0/  Ikt  Lat 
amd  Ikt  RiUrian  t/MtlUnhlU  Jmdain 
tU-nllf.  looi).    Further  k*    *' 
Moullon   Ul   '  Gnninialkml 

Claiikai  Rivitw,  It  (19c.,,  ,.  .. 

F^pyri'ln  Tkt  F.iteiilBr,  han\  1901,871-381.  Cp  i 
Deiumana,  Dit  tpFoektkkt  E^orttkwv  drr^tch  isc, 
Or gifimotrligtr  Sland  imdikrt  An/g^tt,  ill^S. 

PARABLES.  [The  wide  use  of  'parable'  implied 
IntfaeEVoTNu.JSTO^  Mp>, 'and  he  took  up  hit  parable'} 
1.  Hunlng  i"  ""'■>«■""'=■    ^  (-""(O  »  an  elastic  w«d, 

'parable'?  It  i«  cuicr  to delinc  Ihan  mAlAl,  and  yet  a  single 
delinilun  trill  hardly  cover  all  phtnom.na.  Kflnig,  in  hii  m- 
MTudtive  work,  3'<rOJ'tt.  Sktlcrik,  Pstlik  in  Srnif  avf  dU 
BMiitit  LilUratmr It^oo),  defines  it  n!  a  narrative  who«  sub- 
ject ift  panonal  but  unnamed,  and  which  is  fei^ed  in  order  10 
pteHot  «mvthing  (didactiolly  impoitwit]  with  special  vividnesi 

puhkLvii.  9S.»i-4l4t/i  K.30i9^1s.ii-e2S>,.«(bui 
the  laH  is  DO  narmlite).  Xtekiel'.  V"*>l"'  "e  eiprewly 
called  0^  Im/UUmi;  tee  Eaek-SOj?  Maa,  «id  though  in 
iIh  latter  paxuge  the  Tg.  tenders  by  I);"], 'a  prophwy,' there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  S4  ji'S  u  virtually  a  narrative ;  the 
Commands  are  given  to  an  unnamed  perun,  who  is  of  course 
iuppoKd  to  carry  them  out.  Parabolic  aciioni  do  in  (act  come 
as  cloK  as  possible  to  narntivei ;  S*  3^s  may  filly  be  erouped 
with  Bi4*-J«,  vtiti^.tice  EiEKiEi..  Book  of,  |  9).  H  is 
wctfth  nolidng  ibal  the  Synac  mifAM,  which  exactly  correspondt 


ta,  etc.,  Lk.6i6fl«l*7ete.,Bnd  the  use  of  'fro  ''"  

ia  frequent  In  theTalmui   It  is  noi.bo-ever.ofihe  OT  parables. 


of  Ihe  Talmud,  that  the  reader  will  be 'thinking 

•  ■     '       of  those  of  the  NT, 

would  be_  helpful  to 


compare  the  higfily  orijiiMl'parablej  (r-f.,  the 
and  the  mustard-seed)  <d  ihe  Buddhist  liiersiur 


4Wj^> 


r  thing 


,lure  thing  or 
event  is  foreshadowed.  Abraham  by  faith  receives  back 
in  a  'parable'  his  son  Isaac  whom  he  has  offered  in 
sacrifice,  that  b  to  say,  he  receives  him  as  a  prophecy 
of  the  risen  Christ ;  and  the  tabernacle  was  but  a 
'  parable'  of  the  lime  that  is  now,  a  type  of  the  era  of 
salvation.  In  both  passages  rapafioki  is  used  as  a 
terminus  technicus  of  thai  artificial  exegesis  which  by 
application  of  an  allegorising  method  discovered  a  new 
and  deeper  meaning  in  the  persons  and  events  of  the 
OT;  comp.  GaL4aiX,  where  Hagar  and  Sarah, 
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mthoul  any  implied  denial  of  their  historical  eidslence 
as  wives  of  Abraham,  are  understood  as  signifying 

is  bondage,  and  the  new  covenant  with  its  heavenly 
freedom. 

The  remaning  passage*  of  the  NT  where  the  word 
parable  occurs  are  all  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels :  Mk.  4 
•  i>._vi^  -«  *^*- 15  !-'<■  8  make  it  clear  that  these 
ti-V^™^  evangelists  regarded  the  parable  as  a 
ttaSynoptlrtfcj^^s^f  leaching  largelT  used  by 
Jesus.  Twenty  utterances — three  common  lo  all  and 
two  common  lo  two — are  eipressly  called  parables 
by  Ihe  Synoplists ;  but  Ihe  omission  of  the  designa- 
tion in  connection  wilh  other  similar  utterances  is  only 
accidental ;  some  interpreters  have  chosen  to  find  as 
many  as  100  parables  in  the  gospels,  and  even  a 
caulious  enumeration  brings  the  number  up  to  about 
6a.  Alike  in  compass  and  in  character  they  vary 
greatly;  from  Ihe  short  saying,  such  as  {Lk.493) 
'  Physician  heal  thyself, '  up  to  Ihe  story  of  the  Protiigal 
Son,  contained  in  iwenly-lwo  verses  of  Lk.  IS.  all  sorts 
are  represented. 

The  element  they  possess'  in  common,  according  to 
the  evangelists,  is  their  figurative,  metaphorical  character. 
-the  fact  that  they  signify  something 
ifierent.  something  deeper,  than  the 
Lords  at  first  sight  convey. — that, 
accordingly,  like  the  allegory  taken  up  in  Gii.iitjf., 
they  need  an  explanation,  a  key.  An  example  of  such 
explanation  is  offered  in  Mk.4i4X  Mt.  13iS^  Lk. 
8it^,  in  connection  wilh  the  parable  of  the  sower. 
according  to  which  the  seed  ii  the  word  of  God.  those 
by  the  wayside  are  the  hearers  out  of  whose  hearts  Satan 
snatches  away  thai  which  has  been  sown  as  soon  as  it 
has  been  heard,  and  so  forth.  Still  more  striking  is  the 
interpretation  of  Ihe  parable  of  the  tares  which  is  given 
at  Ihe  disciples'  request,  Mt.  1837^  :  Ihe  sower  is  the 
son  of  man.  Ihe  field  is  the  world,  the  good  seed  are  the 
children  of  the  kingdom,  etc. ;  trail  after  trait  in  Ihe 
parable  is  referred  back  lo  iU  true  meaning  which  lies 
concealed  behind  the  words  when  taken  literally. 
Eiactly  the  same  thing  is  intended  in  Jn.  lSts99  wh^ 
Jesus  is  represented  as  speaking  lo  his  disciples  in 
similitudes  {in  vaiKKfifiut),  and  as  indicating  that  frank 
ulteraoce  is  reserved  for  a  coming  time  ;  the  similitude 
(npoifilal  of  Jn,  106  {of  Ihe  door  and  the  shepherd), 
as  also  the  figure  of  the  vine  and  Ihe  branches  (lSi^|, 
are  regarded  by  the  fi>urlh  evangelist  as  idcmtical  in 
nature  with  the  parables  of  the  synoptisis.  It  is  worth 
noticing,  however,  that,  according  to  him,  Jesus  em- 
ployed this  form  of  figurative  speech  in  speaking  to  his 
disciples;  whilst,  according  lo  Mk.  1  Mi.lS  Lk.S,  it 
was  exclusively  reseri'ed  for  Ihe  unresponsive  masses — 
'  without  a  parable  spake  he  not  unto  them ' — but  when 
they  were  alone  he  explained  all  to  his  disdples  (Mk. 
434) ;  Ihe  parable  is  of  the  nature  of  a  riddle  spoken  so 
that  it  may  ni>l  be  too  easily  understood,  it  is  intended 
10  hinder  conversion— in  facl.  to  harden  (Mk.4iij^.). 
Ml,  afier  his  fashion  finds  this  purpose  already  indiraied 

f^i.iHf ;  but  he  cannot  eAprest  its  hardening  lendwcy  more 
bluntly  than  It  had  already  been  enpressed  in  Mk. 

Il  IS  plain,  however,  that  we  have  to  do  here  with  an 
artificial  construction  [cp  Gospels,  %  mSg,  col.  1866]. 
-^  Id  fact  there  survive  in  Mk.433  traces  of 
'  ^^  another  view,  however  Mk.  himself  may 
'"*''***••"  have  understood  the  words :  '  with  many 
such  words  spake  he  the  word  to  them  as  Ikty  vert 
aiU  la  hear  il, '  that  is  to  say.  by  means  of  Ihe  parable 
he  condescends  lo  make  il  easier  for  them  to  understand 
the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Indeed,  the 
evangelists  are  beirayed  into  self-contradiction,  for  they 
by  no  means  represent  Jesus  as  speaking  to  the  masses 
of  the  people  only  in  parables :  see,  among  other 
InsUnces.  Ml.  6-7 13:  further,  according  lo  Ml.  21 4!, 
for  example.  Ihe  high  priests  and  Pharisees,  who  surely 
deserved  no  belter  treatment  than  the  common  people. 
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are  represenled  as  having  '  underslood '  the  parables 
that  were  addressed  to  Ibem  ;  and,  lastly,  Jesus  often 
enoii^  avails  himseir  of  the  parable  widiio  the  drde 
of  his  disciples,  as,  for  exaiiiple.  even  in  Ml  M*tf: 
i,jf. ;  and  no  niore.  in  those  cases,  than  in  Mk.  219-11 
where  be  seeks  to  justirj  bis  disciples  for  tbeir  omission 
of  the  obaervanci:  of  fasting,  can  it  have  been  his  pur- 
pose to  cxinceal  his  meaning.  Moreover  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  Jesus  who,  in  the  parable  of  the  sower, 
existence  of  very  diffinent  kinds 


of  hearers,  sees  among  tl 
uitable  to  understand  at  f 
rigidly  to    exclude    the   i 


I,  should  have  desired  thus 
isses  from  salvation — the 
1  so  eagerly  for  Ihe  word. 
who,  moreover,  according  to  Ml.  21 46  held  him  for  a 
profdiel  (so  ardently,  that  the  diarisees  oul  of  fear 
of  Ihem  were  compelled  to  hesitate  in  their  plans  for 
bis  death),  and  (Mt.  223j)  were  'astonished  at  his 
doctrine' — it  is  inconceivable  that  he  should  have  so 
desired  when,  as  we  read  in  Mk.63«,  moved  by  com- 
passion for  Ihe  sheep  having  no  shepherd,  he  '  began  to 
Leach  them  many  things. ' 

tr,  however,  the  evangelist's  conception  of  the  end 

for  which  Ihe  parables  of  Jesus  were  used   must  be 

«  Vittnn  nf    8'™°  "P  ^  unhistorical,  so  also,  along 

«;.  ~i^i-   ■^'■'^  !'■  """S"  *"  abandon  their  views 

If  Jmm  did  nol  nuke  me  of  pirablci  wilh  the  idle  punOH 
of  veiling  hli  DKaQing.  but  radier  precisely  in  order  to  make  il 
cleAF.  clucUUline  new  truth  hy  mekn)  of  toe  Feniliu'  and  com- 

region  of  Ibings  at  (he  Allegnry,  where  jtn  inlerpreI«iion  ii 


■nd  Ihe  fable;  I 

impliea.  that  fbrm  of  i»pcecb 


•z-sz 


The  parable,  in  fact,  is  an  amplified  comparison. 
When  Jesus  (Ml,  IO16)  said,  'be  ye  wise  as  serpents.' 
or  (17  aa)  spoke  of  having  '  &ith  as  a  grain  of  muslard 
seed,'  it  was  nol  to  sat  his  hearers  a-searching  for  Some 
deeper  occult  meaning  of  the  words  '  serpent '  or 
'mustard  seed,'  but  only  to  bring  these  biniliar  images 
vividly  before  their  minds  so  that,  thus  helped,  their 
imagination  might  be  better  able  to  realise  Ihe  amount 
of  wisdom  and  the  d^ree  of  faith  he  meant  10  suggest. 
If  in  Mk.  19i|,  in  order  to  give  a  vivid  impression  of  the 
difficulty  the  rich  man  has  to  overcome  in  entering  the 
tngdom  of  God.  Jesus  hyperbolically  compares  it  with  the 
difficulty  of  a  camel  (seeCAMliL,  S  5)  in  passing  through 
the  eye  of  a  needle,  it  is  precisely  in  the  same  manner 
and  with  the  same  eOecl  Ihai  in  Mk.  ISiB^  he  uses  Ihe 
parable  of  Ihe  fig  tree ;  the  certainly  with  which  the 
observer  is  aUe  to  conclude  from  the  appearance  of  the 
young  and  tender  shoots  of  the  fig  tree  that  summer  is 
coming,  is  paralleled  by  the  certainty  with  which  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  signs  of  Ihe  coming  parotuia  will  be 
followed  immediately  by  the  parousia  itself.  It  is  not 
meant  that  the  parousia  is  like  summer,  or  thai  the 
tender  shoots  of  the  fig  tree  have  any  resemblance  to 
the  troubles  of  the  last  days ;  the  point  is  thai  the 
symptoms  of  the  coming  irresiatibly  lead  to  the  coming 
itself:  the  law  with  which  every  one  is  familiar  in  its 
relalion  to  summer  ought  to  be  applied  also  with 
reference  to  the  parousia.  A  'similitude' — and  half 
Ihe  gospel  parables  are  simply  similitudes — is  simply 
cohMderalion  of  one  thing  or  one  aspect,  extended  by 
way  of  comparison  to  the  relation  of  two  things  or 
aspects.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  two  halves  of 
a  comparison,  both  of  which  require  to  be  understood, 
should  each  of  them  admit  of  being  in  every  case 
elaborated  with  scrupulous  minuteness. 


hiio. ^ .,  __.     ...  ,,  ..  ,_._.. 

Dew  girDient  with  an  old  rag  u  hiought  thus  vividly  befort  nun. 
Sometimes  there  is  simply  a  general  indication  of  a 
sphere  of  things  wherein  the  course  of  events  is  similar 
and  where  similar  laws  prevail,  as,  fcr  example,  the 
^miliar  sphere  of  husbandry  (Mk,  4i6/.:  the  Idngdom 
of  God  is  as  if  a  man,  etc.;  Mk.tjo/:  u^iereto  shall 
we  liken  it?  It  is  like  a  grain,  etc)  where  Ihe  formulas 
that  are  used  indicate  clearly  enough  the  simple  point 
of  comparison  that  lies  at  the  root  of  the  parable. 

Again,  a  large  number  of  the  parables  of  Jesus  are  in 
narrative  form— <./.,   Mk.43  (the  sower),   Mk.iat^. 

_  _  u_   (Ihe  wicked  husbandmen),  and  especially 

T.KMraUMV,,     ,  ,^,„      ...    '      ,^rr^    ' 


admit  of  being  classed  by  themselves  as  a  separale 
group :  Ihey  are  exaclly  whai  in  profane  lileralure  are 
usually  called  fables.  The  desire  for  visual  presenta- 
tion here  goes  one  step  farther  than  in  Ihe  ordinary 
similitude ;  Ihe  law  which  is  represenled  in  the  latter  as 
being,  within  its  own  field,  of  general  validity,  is  in  the 
other  case  individualised,  in  Ihe  living  form  of  a  story  that 
makes  a  deeper  impression  ;  il  is  set  forth  in  a  concrete 
instance  which  helps  it  to  cany  conviction  to  the  mind 
in  the  higher  sphere  of  religious  trulh. 

Here  the  pinhle  doei  not  ipeak  of  old  wine  or  new  bottles  in 
genera],  bul  of  a  certain  fiuher  who  had  two  son*,  and  who 
pasved  through  certain  expcriencea  which  are  deacHbed,  of  a 


10  forth.    Here 


nagedfQ 


him  by  hi 
rnoblemai. 
wiythine 


(.  nitutnUva 


.......  „  ...    _.ciiy  we  «ie  QiHtd  00  to  uleu]  m 

A  special  variety  of  this  second  form  of  parable  is 
represented  in  four  examples  in  Lk. :  Ihe  Good  Samaritan 
(lO^o^),     the     Foolish    Rich    Man 
{ISt6jK).  the  Rich  Man  and  Luanis 

(ISi9^).  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican 
(ISsX)-  like  the  others  they  are  narratives;  but  here 
Ihe  narrative  moves  from  Ihe  beginning  on  the  higher 
religious  and  ethical  [daiK,  the  laws  of  which  are  to  be 
set  forth  ;  the  story  is  itself  an  instance  of  the  propo- 
sition to  be  demonstrated.  Here  there  is  neither 
comparison  nor  all^ory,  there  is  no  '  laying  alongside ' 
of  two  things  that  th^  may  be  compiu^  ;  if  we  are 
precluded  from  using  the  word  '  parable '  we  must  call 
them  iUusiradve  instances  which  establish  on  abstract 
religious  or  ethical  truth  by  Ihe  evidence  of  a  concrete 
case.  But  any  one  finding  parabolic  stories  in  which 
the  comparison  with  the  higher  reality  was  entirely  left 
to  the  imagination  of  the  readers  placed  in  close  juxia- 
position  with  illustrative  instances  which  in  outward 
form  are  not  distinguishable  from  them  (cp  Lk,  IGii-ji 
and  Lk.  ISaJ^,)  might  very  easily  regard  the  two  sorts 
as  identical. 

The  frequent  omission  of  the  second  half  of  the 
parable — the  half  in  which  the  precise  '  mystery  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven '  which  it  sets  forth  is 
explicitly  defined — also  explains  why  it 
was  that  the  character  and  object  of  the 
parables  of  Jesus  was  so  early  misunderstood.  Men 
found  it  impossible  to  imagine  that  the  Saviour  of 
the  world  should  have  iiKlulged  in  long  narratives 
drawn  from  the  events  of  everyday  life,  and  even 
narratives  of  the  triumph  of  unrighteousness  if  only  it  is 
associated  with  cleverness  (Lk.  ISi^),  almost  (it  would 
appear)  for  mere  purposes  of  entertainment,  or  that  he 
should  have  seriously  directed  Ihe  thoughts  of  men  to 
such  irifling  matters.  With  him,  it  was  thought,  every 
word  ought  to  speak  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  of 
the  way  to  everlasting  life.  In  this  way  a  second  mean- 
ing came  lo  be  attached  to  his  parabolic  utterances ; 
they  were  allegorised  so  that  they  no  longer  (in  spile  of 
the  words)  spoke  of  husbandry  or  fishing,  but  of  God 
and  his  word  ;  that  which  in  Ihe  iutenlion  of  the  speaker 
3J« 


.yLlOOglC 


PARACLETE 

was  to  be  suggested  by  them  and  thought  of  in  con- 
DectloD  with  them,  was  actually  introduced  inla  ihem. 
Having  thus  been  tumed  into  dark  and  mysterious 
ullerBnces,  they  now  had  assigned  to  ihem  quite  a 
different  purpose  from  that  which  Ibey  had  hilfilled 
when  they  were  used  as  aids  to  clear  understanding  and 

truth  (rom  the  uniuiiiated. 

By  this  misapprehension  endless  diiTicutlies  for  the 
understanding  of  the  parables  were  created  ;  the  history 
of  the  exegesis  of  the  gospels  from  ihe  earliest  antiquity 
downsrards  to  the  present  day  hardly  anywhere  shows 
so  great  confusion,  and  so  immense  a  variety  of  inter- 
Dretations.  as  it  does  in  the  ease  of  the  parables. 

inrerprelers,  following  tlK  example  of  interpre» 


PABAOLBTB 


Whil«l> 


™lj,)Bi 


lajjjK, 


UAicnt  nunner  tlH  deeper  meaning  of  even  the  uniUIsi  deuil 
"- a^  for  example^  in  Lk,16n,  to  And  tbe  spiritual  ai^ilicance 
'of  thBTobe,  Ihe  nag,  and  the  thoe— iheexegeric  tact  of  oiheti 
perceivH  ibe  fulllity  of  such  aa  undenakinE  uid  conlenta  itulf 
with  giving  tbe  meaning  of  Ihe  ciieniiu  feaiuics ;  but  in 
doine  H>  (he  panblc  a  made  a  biBirTC  and  inardslk  nuxlure  of 
literal  and  figuraiive  ipecch.t 

Here  again,  as  in  so  many  other  points,  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  reject  Ihe  synoplists'  view  of  the 
10.  OwiillM-  T'^  ^^  ^t  "^"  o^^conlidence  in 

mLT^    ""^    trustworthiness    of    theu-    tradition. 

^^  That  they  have  handed  down  to  us  fully 
and  wilhout  alteration  the  parables  as  spoken  by  Jesus 
is  itideed  a  proposition  that  no  one  will  venture  to 
'maintain.  That  there  must  have  been  ai  least  some 
alteration  is  conclusively  shown  by  the  variations  ob- 
served in  the  parallel  traditions  preserved  by  diflerent 
evangelists:  for  example,  in  Lk.litff.  as  compared 
with  Ml.l8.=#,  or  in  Lk.  l».a/;  as  compared  with 
Mt2Gt4^  The  very  fact,  however,  that  the  parables, 
as  given  by  the  evangelists,  have  retained  so  much  that 
is  absolutely  incompatible  with  their  theory  about  them, 
proves  conclusively  how  conservative  has  been  Ihe 
evangelists'  treatment  of  Ihe  materials  lying  to  their 
hand  ;  the  same  thing  Is  evidenced  1^  the  admirable 
clearness,  the  lively  and  vivid  naturalness,  which 
distinguish  the  gospel  parables  as  soon  as  they  are 
correctly  apprehended,  and  cleared  of  some  accretions 
due  to  those  through  whom  they  have  been  handed 
down.  Most  of  them  unmistakably  declare  themselves 
to  be  creations  of  a  unique  originality,  and  what  makes 
them  of  very  special  importance  for  us  is  that  almost 
throughoul  diey  bear  unmistakable  evidence  of  genuine- 
ness, and  thus  tell  us  with  no  uncertain  voice  that  which 
lay  nearest  to  the  very  he 


caiiied  off  t^  Cluyiosto 

11.  Litantim.  ■ 


1,  Calvii 


nugraphi  the  follow 


__    Par^tl' 


XSK 


.BS4  (strongly 


^^nz 


neiKB  of  comxpiion.  but  unfortunately 
evangelical  tradition).  {Siv^iti) ;  E-  C 
f)'  tit  Parahlfi  i/  ewr  LtiJ,  ;  vol), 
tion  of  Biateriali):  R.  C.  Trench,  ifsU 
ir  Leni<^<,  ia*l ;  C*,  laSo  (very  able,  I 
.iihelimiuiuelflaysdown):  A.B.  Br 

:t  hardly  clear  enough  in  principle). 


PARACLETE.  ThewordnipAKXHTOCismetwiih, 
in  the  NT.  only  in  the  Johannine  writings  (Jn.  Ui6>6 
lB=6  16f  ijn.2  0. 

*4l>aj<A^nt^  (fee  below  i  3) ;  and  in  Zacb- 1  jj  ft  rendera  Qinj  by 

1  B.  WeiH,  in  hb  camniemaiiei  on  Mk.  and  Ml.  (1871,  iS;6) 
was  the  tir»  lahreak  with  ihii  method  in  principle;  bui  un- 
fortunately he  failed  to  $ee  clearly  enough  ih«  impovibility  of 

form  of  speech  which  wot  expressly  designed  to  make  ibe 
sultjecl'matter  plainer. 
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1.  Til*  term. 


.  (cp  itA^rft, 

; :  "^talled  11. 

IranalateA  adtvcafia,  and 


imoned  to  help.'    The  Itol* 


in  Ihe  L 


ends  before  ,    -^   ..    , — 

leven  found  its  way  inioiha  Targum 
One  of  Ihe  exomplei  of  iis  use  in 


e  judgment  i 


■e  book- 


in  Ihe  Talmud  it 


couuel  for  the  defence ;  ii 
andlntoTolmudicHebi 

of  conlocl  between  Ihe  NT  expreuion  and  a  late  portion  of  the 

or.     in  the  ipeech  of  Elihu  (a  ble  ii 

see  Job  [BookTl  ■>).  -e  find  dial  in  or.; 

Ji^t^'^l'(5^b'Sj"/r''Fo.  this  'inte 
KC^^^fi(='vpa<AqTofV  The  oppoail 
Tij-op  (="'*W.  "•'iyo^otX 

In  ijn.2i  the  rendering 'advocate' for  TapdjiXifTot  is 
demanded  by  the  context ;    '  if  any  man  sin  '  (and  10  has 
„  exposed  himself  10  the  condemnation  of  the 

"■  "•■**  divine  Judge),  '  we  have  an  advocate  with 
Ihe  Father,  one  In  speak  for  us.  even  Jesus  Christ  Ihe 
righteous  ;  and  he  is  a  propitialion  for  our  sins  ' — a  mode 
of  representation  thai  wotild  very  naturally  present  itself 
as  soon  as  the  idea  of  the  atoning  death  of  Jesus,  along 
with  that  of  his  return  lo  the  right  hand  of  the  Father, 
bad  begun   to  bear  its  ftuil  in  Ihe  consciousness  of 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel,  however,  it  is  not  Christ  who  is 
designated  as  the  Paraclete  ;  on  the  contrary,  Christ  dis- 
tinguishes the  Paraclete  in  the  clearest  possible  way  from 
himself  as  well  as  from  the  FaUier  ;  ihe  word  there  is  a 
name  (of  which  no  further  explaiuilion  is  given)  for  the 
Spirit  of  Truth,  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  Ihe  exalted 
Redeemer  is  to  send  10  his  disciples  '  from  Ihe  Father ' — 
i.  *. .  from  the  place  where  the  Father  is  ( ■  who  Cometh 
forth  from  the  Father,'  16a«  16;),  or.  otherwise,  whom 
the  Father  is  to  bestow  on  the  disciples,  at  his  inter- 
cession and  in  his  name,  as  an  enduring  possession. 
This  Spirit  the  world  will  be  unable  either  lo  see  or  lo 
know  I  unlike  the  Son  be  will  descend  imseen,  and  his 
remaining  with  Ihe  disciples  is  more  ptecisely  spoken  of 
as  an  Indwelling  in  their  hearts  (lli?).  His  work— as 
spirit  of  truth,  il  could  not  be  otherwise — is  10  testily  of 
Christ  (I&16),  to  bring  10  the  remembrance  of  the  dis- 

Ihings ;  in  other  words,  10  carry  on  Christ's  work  un- 
interruptedly during  the  period  that  intervenes  between 
his  lifting  up  and  their  final  reunion  with  him  ;  indeed, 
10  bring  that  work  10  perfection  on  a  higher  level — 
according  10  16  ij  to  lead  the  disciples  into  all  truth—' 
inasmuch  as  Jesus,  while  with  them,  out  of  consideration 
for  their  weakness  had  been  compelled  lo  leave  much 
unsaid  (16  n).  The  counterpart  of  his  exalted  work  in 
the  disciples  is  that  which  he  exercises  towards  the 
world,  where  he  has  the  fimcdon  of  an  A^wr  (AV 

decisive  points — sin,  righteousness,  judgment.  Afuriher 
indication  of  the  magnificence  of  the  part  assigned  to 
the  Paraclete  in  Ihe  Fourth  Gospel  is  given  in  TjS/. 
although  the  use  of  the  name  is  there  avoided. 

Why  now  does  this  Holy  Spirit,  through  whom. 
though  dependent  on  the  Son  as  well  as  on  the  Father. 

broughl    to   its   completion,  reet 


s.  InUrpre-  . 


of  Paraclete?  The  evangelist 
cannot  merely  have  taken  over  the  name  from  some 
source  or  other  without  fiirtber  considenttion  as  to  its 
meaning:  in  14 16,  Ihe  place  where  it  lirst  occurs,  he 
speaks  of  him  as  another  Paraclete  ;  this  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  he  wished  to  keep  Ibe  title  of 
TOpdiXijTOi  for  ChrisI  also,  bui  be  musi  have  mean! 
at  leasl  that  this  other  Paraclete  was  now  to  begin 
discharging  in  a  fuller  measure  the  functions  of  a 
wapAtkTiT<yi  towards  the  disciples,  whose  fear  is  that  Ihey 
are  about  to  be  left  orphans.  In  this  there  is  not  any 
idea  of  a  vicarious  presence  of  Jesus,  any  more  than 


|Seel|0B^< 


^e  DelitE 


h,  NioiHt,  4, 


ISee  Iob<BookXIis,co 


.,84. 


\^''/'^?'^.^' 


been,  the  author  of  Ihe  jv 


vGoogle 


PABACiaH 

there  is  of  his  being  God's  represeniative  wilh  men  : 
God  never  needs  any  advocate  or  spokesman.  Older 
and  better  grounded  is  (he  inlerpreialion  of  wapitXtfrO! 
as  meaning  Comforter,  or  more  generally,  Exhorter. 
■  one  whose  office  is  lapd* X)jffii. '  In  the  farewell  dis- 
courses  of  the  Master  the  reference  to  a  Comforler  as 
about  to  be  sent  would  be  indeed  appropriate,  and 
from  Origen  onwards  many  Greek  eiegeles  have  advo- 
cated Ihis  interpretation.  Since  Aquila  and  Theodotion 
actually  substitute  for  the  mpaiiii-^opti  ot  Job  16  3  napi- 
jrXijTOi,  it  seems  lo  be  made  out  thai  in  late  GreeW  usage 
the  lexical  impossibility  involved— that  of  taking  ■o/nt- 
nXir^ot  aelively,  just  as  if  it  were  iro^iuraXuir — had 
actually  become  possible.  We  have  no  reason,  bow- 
ever,  for  expecting  to  find  in  Jn.  any  other  meaning 
of  the  word  rapinX'^m  than  that  which  it  has  elsewhere. 
It  is  indeed  true  that  in  no  place  does  he  point  at  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  as  being  to  defend  believers  in  the 
judgment,'  in  the  manner  in  which  we  find  this  attri- 
buted to  the  son  in  i  Jn.  2i  ;  but  just  as  the  Latin 
Adiixaiui  often  occurs  in  a  more  genoalised  sense  as 
equivalent  to  'helper'  or  'protector,'  we  find  similar 
instances  also  in  the  case  of  ■aptUXip-or  ;  in  Philo,  who 
fr^uendy  makes  use  of  the  word,  *   '  --' 

taken  in  the  broader 
sense  (see  Hatch,  Eisirn  in  Biilkal  Greek.  1889. 
p.  8a/. ) ;  ia  De  mundi  efif.  6.  the  only  feasible 
meaning  is  even  something  like  '  instructor,'  'adviser.' 
Just  so  is  the  word  employed  in  the  gospel ;  in  place 
of  the  Son  about  to  return  to  the  Father,  the  seemingly 
forsaken  disciples  are  lo  receive  the  fatronus,  the 
■helper'  Kar'  ii.'ril^f.  the  spirit  of  truth,  who  will  take 
them  up  and  lead  ihem  on,  in  the  struggle  for  light  and 
life,  step  by  step,  from  victory  to  victory.*  a.  j. 

PASADISE 


PARADISE) 


EdeninJerahnKeKIs). 

M«hodD(inquin'(|>). 
E«kitl'iEd*!i(f3). 

Gank.l'.th«ry(|«). 

it.uc»<ii> 

InftiMnceof  ilory  on  Jcw>(|  15). 

The   Hebrew  Pardb, 

DT!9    (Syr.   fiardaiti.   Gk. 

nipAieiCOCt  is  from  Old  Pers.  fairidoHa.    'an  en- 

closure, a  place  walled 

n"  (see  Justi.  Handi^^  dtr 

ZendipTaclu\. 

Tl«Wdoi™™inNel,.! 

«fp«k-;b»T.^.=,i 

■guidEn'  (hc  Garden,  bcEia.). 

, , l:^t^l 

.•T^,"'?r'^j:::^''"/ 

_  J  «...  ,.J 

ituially  £0  together.    On  the 


1  B.  W.  Biam  (JBL,  1896,  pp.  64.^)  thinki  thil  wnfant..  in 

themy  of  the  diipiocemeni  erf  In.  H>  may  have  the  oidinary 
HIHC  of  an  xlvDcait,  01  helper,  bctcirc  a  human  Iribunal.  He 
rtjardi  Jn.  ISis-lfl.  "  ...... 


which  the  Chun 


'^K^ulhmr, 


that  Bpcak.  but  the  ipirit  of  your  Fath 
yDu'<Mt.  IOkX 

1  Following  up  a  luigeiticHi  of  Gunkel,  Ziniinem 
SdIoi,  k.  FirtprtcluriHdtr  iaiyliniirluH  Gsllinh 
1S96J  see  npecially  p.  ij,  n.  i)  hu  recently  nused  II 
wbetbeTtheJewiih-Chrisiian  doctrine  of  Ibe  Pamclt 

Babylonian  fiTe.gDd  doei,  acting  ai  the  advocate  of 

quoted  already,  which  certainly  looki  like  a  purely  jewiih 
pauage)  that  wt  cannot  lake  the  Rabvlonian  Niutiu  u  ii> 
source ;  and,  mortover,  in  the  Fourth  Coopel  no  interccuoty 
function  11  attributed  to  the  Paiaclels.  The  name  Paradeie,  at 
any  rate,  will  certwnly  not  be  of  Babylonian  origin  :  Jn.'i 
employment  of  it  b  suflidently  eitplaiiwd,  if  explanation  is 
needed,  from  his  acquainlance  with  Philo  or  with  the  Philonic 
theology :  in  Phllc^liowever,  it  oecun  iVit.  Mn.  liA  not  ai 
the  designation  of  a  third  pemon  in  the  Godhead,  hut  as  a 
predicate  olongiide  of  tfAf^AraTOf  rifi-  ift^t  tii^,  which  re. 
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irord  pardtsu  in  Assyrian, 

BibtUliidini.  146.  At  the  ; 
popular  term  lor  the  valle' 
sacred   hill-fbrest  at  Idalia 


e  PSBA,  Dec  t%^\ZA^ 
in   Cyprus   (Ohne 


paradise '  is  properly  a 
we  shall  here  restrict  ourselves  to  what  we  ,  . 
simply  and  naturally  call  the  mythical  Paradise,  a  belief 
in  which  sprang  up  ages  before  the  birth  of  history,  and 
the  significance  of  which  is  independent  of  historical 
criticism.  There  are  many  mythic  paiudises ;  the 
region  in  which  that  of  the  Hebrews  was  located  bean 
the  name  of  [ly,  '  Eden,' Gen.  2SialT«  (eit^').  Hence 
Paradise  itself  is  called  \'y-\\.  'the  garden  of  Eden,' 
2is  (Ta/id8((ffM),  8j3/.  (ropdi.  TTfi  rpw^^,  so  9'^ 
in  2.S).  Eiek.  36ji  [erfwa,  rp, ).  JoelBj  (..  xp.),  or 
more  shortly  fiff,  'Eden,'  Is.Slj  (•■pdJ.),  Ezek.2Si3 
8l9i6.B(^TpJ^).  lnEcelii3.40a7theHeb.  text  says 
that  the  fear  of  God  is 'like  Eden  a  btesung '—>.«.,  full 
of  blessing  (,13-13  pjf:).  We  also  find  Paradise  described 
by  the  phrases  (o-:^)  ni-t^j,  'the  garden  of  Yahwi" 
{or  'of  God'),  Gen.  13 10  Is.  61 3  Eiek.28i3;  and  -the 
holy  mountain  of  God,'  E2ek.28T4. 

Sound  critical  method  requires  us  to  begin  by  ascertain- 
ing the  form  or  forms  of  the  Hebrew  trndilion,  and  in 
o  WathAil  of  '^'^  '"  '^°  ''''*  **  mtist  examine  the 
h^!(-^  classical  passages  respecting  Paradise  in 
"''"*'•  Eiekiel  and  in  Genesis.  We  can  build 
(o  some  extent  on  what  has  been  already  said  in  other 
articles  (see  Cherub,  fg  a,  6 ;  Ceeatiok,  %  30 ; 
Delude,  g  17),  and  here  as  elsewhere  the  amount  of 
reference  to  modern  scholars  and  investigators  is  no 
measure  of  our  obligations  to  them  for  stimulus  and 
instruction.  It  has  been  necessary,  however,  to  do  all 
the  critical  work  afresh  from  the  first.  A  mere  register 
of  what  is  staled  In  books  is  not  illuminative :  in  a 
continually  advancing  study  we  cannot  be  bound  by 
authtM^ties. 

At  the  point  which  we  have  now,  u  a  body  of  workers, 
Teach#l,  an  enlaigemenr     '  "^  "  ■"  ""' "■   "" 


K  indeed  be  re 


study.     Old   I 


Eihods, 
lethoda 


juwiyc. 


certain    very  remarkable 
lyal    personages  are 
*   lt»Mi.l'.  ^"""^  '"  ■"**  •**"  (meUphorically)  in 
^  -Eden,  the  garden  of  Elohim'— the  wise 

^""^  and  wealthy  king  ot  Tyre  (28 ..  /  J  and 
Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt  (318/.  111618).  Why  this 
metaphorical  description  is  selected  for  these  two  kings 
is  not  clear.  The  king  of  Egypt,  in  particular,  seems 
misplaced  there,  lor  the  Jews  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  known  that  the  Egyptians  had  their  own  very  full 
conception  of  the  supernal  Paradise,*  and  geographic- 
ally the  OT  Paradise  is  specially  Asiatic.  And  why 
too  should  it  be  said  that  the  king  (or  '  prince.'  as 
he  is  strangely  called  in  289)  of  Tyre  was  perfect  in 
wisdom  It/ii.  3-5  7«ij)p  The  explanation  we  can  offer 
is  one  which  would  be  very  surprising  if  there  were  not 
parallels  for  it  both  in  the  prophetic  and  in  the  narrative 
books.  The  prophecies  in  Eiek.2S-S2  have  probably 
been  edited  by  some  later  writer  than  Ezekiel,  and  made 
to  refer  to  "ryre  and  Egypt,  whereas  originally  they 
referred  to  the  king  (or  prince)  and  people  of  the 
N.  Arabian  Musri.*     'The  case  is  precisely  similar  to 


»Cp  theo 


if  Smend.  Bertholei, 


vGoogle 
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that  of  Jer.  48-61.  and  {as  we  sbaU  see)  lo  thai  of 
Gen.  210-14.  as  in  CrilUa  Biilica  we  shall  develop  at 
some  length.  We  can  now  undersland  the  wisdom 
ascribed  lo  the  divinely  faroured  king  in  Eliek.SS. 
The  Misriies,  like  Ihe  l^domiles,  enjoyed  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  wisdom  ;  to  say  (hat  Solomon  was  wiser  ihan 
the  Jerahmeelilcs  and  (he  Misrites  was  the  highest 
possible  eulogy'  (i  K.  4}a).  Of  course  in  his  original 
perfectness  the  king  of  Missur  was  jusl  as  exceptionally 
;   he  was   indeed  the  equal   of  the 


■sons  of  God'  ;  for  he  <! 
garden  of  Klohim  (see  t 
Ionian  monarch  could  be 


ivilegea  tl 


EKIB.  %  a).  No  Baby- 
ire  conscious  of  his  super- 
king.  There  he  walked 
to  and  Iro  in  his  'holiness,'  like  the  first  man  before 
he  yielded  to  temptation.  His  'guilty  acts,'  however, 
or.  more  precisely,  his  'unrighteous  traffic' — here  we 
pass  from  allegory  into  history— offended  Yahw£,  and 
the  cherub  (the  mythic  allegory  resumed)  which  guarded 


and  ii 


royed 


e  the  Ktana  of  a  Babyk 
legend  (see  Kthan).  with  his  'holiness  profaned  '^  lo 
the  lower  earth  ;  or.  to  leave  mythology,  a  fire  came 
forth  from  the  very  midst  of  bis  kingdom  which  con- 
sumed him. 

To  understand  this  passage  it  will  be  well  to  com- 
pare it  with  ls.l44-it>.  which,  as  is  pointed  out  else- 
4.I«.14.i-«.  ''■'e™'*  "^l""*  ""t  ">  """«  Babylonian 
4.1t.l44».  „  Assyrian  king  but  to  the  king  of 
Jerahmecl  in  N.  Arabia,  by  whom  in  the  Chald:ean 
■    ■   ■      '  e  oppressed.     '  .  -    . 


■  Lucifer ' 


■  Jetahn 


and  the  'mount  of  congregation'  (titiO  l.i — ' 
mountain  of  Elohim)  where  be  claims  to  dwell,  but 
from  which  (cp  Eiek.28i6)  he  shall  be  cast  out,  is 
described  as  being  im  ^sri — i-f- ,  probably,  '  in  the 
recesses  of  Ssfon  (Saian}'  which  seema  to  have  been  a 
name  nearly  equivalent  to  Missur  (Ihe  ethnic  belon^^ng 
lo  it  is  5^Dni  =  Sefani) ;  cp  Shaphan,  Zaphon, 
Zkpiianiah.  It  is  not  impossible  that  a  very  unlikely 
phrase  in  Eiek.28it  (EV,  •  thoil  art.  or  wast.  Ihe 
anointed  cherub  that  covereth')*  should,  by  critical 
emendation,  be  read  '(thy  dwelling  was)  in  the  recesses 
of  Cush.am  [seeCusH.  a];  thy  throne  (thou  eialtesl).' 
5«  furthtr  Crit.  Bit.  I(  may  be  noted  hgr*  thai  a  panicolir 
le  (0*0'  37^)  which  at  firit  tight  appears  dntntctive  of 
■     ■■  up..    Any  on«  en  Mt  this  in  Enk. 

.  of  God  in  the  hori  ai  tht  iBa' 


SitV"  wiKie^T  lif  in'V 


rieht.    Bur  i 


me  place,  and  b*cuj«e  it  suiltd  Ihe  ediior  t 
'y«  fo»  'Miaur'  he  harnumiicil  ih*  olhir 
7  SSa)  wilh  II.    Tlic  original  rtadinf  mosi 


»  Solon 


JeiahmH 


Mahu 


«1>  WE  read     '  Heholii,    Ih. 


>i  lilalu^h 
I'D  tflf  Djg  -11^).  ComilrscorrtclioD 
O'BO'VI,  'magiciani,'  b  britlant,  but  'n  ilielf  ii  a  suipiciDUi 
word.  Krulschmar  kttpt  MT's  D<n^^|,  but  eniendi  tes^V. 
Inio  ^"^Jl,  which  ii  not  very  plausible.  A  historical  key  was 
wanted  for  a  satisfactory  emenduion.    Halafahfiee  Isaiic,  I  i, 

and  Hebrew  religious  legends. 

s  Read  -pnp  {w.  i8)  wiih  Toy. 

■The  view  given  in  Isaiah  ii.,  1 9(9).  wilh  which  tlH  views 
of  Marii^  and  [KIlm.-Kitiel  nu^^ht  compond,  ptauiible  and 


becomes  a  inember  of  a  broe  Rroup  fk  uassagn.  the  otr<cu 
of  which  can  now  tor  the  first  lune  be  fully  removed. 
cm.  Bib. 

\  R«"l  Simm-  for  ^-n :  lee  Lucifer. 

•  ■  O  covering  eberub' (n.i«,EV)  is  due  to  nn  absurd  en 


M  out)  fiom  the  nianiion  of  God.' 
Is.  ItH.  which  in  iD  original  form 
es  of  Benjamin,  which 


ts  of  die  Cberelhiie 


This    form  of  the   Paradise-story  i: 


■   ('.< 


I  grove  (on  the  si 


■it?)  and  it 
e  Chkri 


"f. 


its  affirmation  of  Ihe  original  Uamelessness  ol 
the  man  who  dwelt  in  Eden.  This  importani  feature 
of  the  story  may  perhaps  refer  to  the  time  when  the 
Kenites  were  the  tutors  of  the  Israelites  in  the  warship 
of  Yahw6  (see  MosKS,  |  14}.  The  'unrighteous 
traffic  ■  by  which  the  Misrite  king  provoked  Yahwi;  may 
be  the  Itatiic  in  Israelite  slaves— -captives  ol  war  (Am. 
Ifl,  reading  -iirp  for  ii).  Plainly  the  garden  of  Eden 
was,  according  to  Ezekiel.  in  Ihe  Jerahmeelile  land — i.t., 

(*)  As  10  (ienesis.  The  writer  of  Gen.  24*-3  assumed 
that  the  original  occupation  of  man  was  agriculture  :  * 

,  (j_,  o  r.  t™'  in  2i4-7  he  imagines  a  time  before 
tM-A  .■.u^LIa  ""  commencement  of  agriculture,  and 
t«tt  uuniiwd.  b^  i,  appa„n„y  indelrt^  to  an  older 
and  fuller  narrative  which  began  with  a  description. 
only  slighdy  eiaggeraied.  of  the  physical  phenomena 
witnessed  1^  Ihe  first  colonists  of  Babylonia  (see  col. 
949),  Gunkel,  it  is  true,  thinks  Ihat  Ihe  mention  of 
'  bushes '  (rtw)  and  '  herbs '  (afc'v)  in  v.  5  points  specially 
to  Palestine.  But  .-nf  n  n*  is  almost  certainly  a  cor- 
ruption'of  T»n, 'grass' (cp  Is.  166  ;  Pa.37»).  'Grass' 
and  'herbs'—the  only  natural  parallels— are  as  ap- 
propriate in  Babylonia  as  in  Palestine,  while  im  (if 
rightly  explained  as^Bab.  tilB  -flood'*)  must  come 
directly  from  a  Babylonian  story.  Instead  of  pwn^o. 
'  from  the  earth,'  we  should  perhaps  with  Haupl  read 
'irSp.  'upon  the  earth';*  so  the  full  Babylonian 
colouring  is  restored. 

Uke  Holiineer  (see  betow)  tbe  prcseni  writer  waa  onct 
inclined  to  read  );tr  for  IK  (0,  Pesh,.  Vg.,  actually  nndel 
'founuin'X  and  |]n  fbi  rS^.X  He  rejected  thii  soluiion, 
however,  (i>  because  the  evplanalion  given  on  col.  049  (not 
cofutdered  by  Holz.)  is  perfectJy  valid,  (9)  because  he  hapes  to 
'  '  probable  thai  the  subsuaium  of  n>.  id-ij  is  not 
l(3)forihe  reason  mentioned  above.    Holdn^er 


chink 


If  Ihen 


L'Hood, 


iside  by  side  is  ino 
plants  would  surrly   have  appeared.       But  such  an  excc&uve 
Rood  as  is  suppovd^  wa^  a  poor  subtiitule  for  orderly  rain,  and 

for  a  lime— in  slwn,  tbe  dcscripiion  is  not  without  tome  myibic 

Of  course,  something  which  the  narrator  has  omitted 
must  be  supplied  mentally;  tbe  'flood'  spoken  of 
must  have  been  subjugated  by  Yahw*  before  he  planted 
the  garden  ta  park  in  Eden,  and  we  should  eipect  a 
reference  (such  as  we  find  in  one  of  the  Babylonian 
myths*)  to  the  setting  of  the  streams  '  in  their  places.' 
We  have  now  to  study  the  great  geographical  enigma 
in  2 10-14.     The  passage  is  rendered  thus  in  RV  ; 

'And  a  river  went  out  of  Eden  ID  water  the  garden;  and 
from  Ihrnce  il  wai  pvttd.  and  became  four  heads.    The  name 

L r  Havilah  (rather  H aha vllahl.  where  ihere  is  goM;  and 

the  unld  of  ihai  land  it  good  ;  there  it  bdellium  and  the  onyi 

'■a.  ii  that  compasselb  Ihe  whole  land  ofCush    And  ihe  name  of 


1  This  is  enough  t< 


-Mory  did  no 

JeraluDeelitEfe 


lae^    .Tin  springs  fn 


»  .See  Creation,  |  »r,  with  n.  j ;  Gaiden.  I  5 :  Ball's  note 
in  -Genetic'  SBOT  Heh.  47,  and  Haupi's.  ibid.,  iig. 
*  Pnxttilit^t  </  llu  Amirica*  OrtmUU  Stdifjr,  1896,  pp. 
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:    thai  1: 


b  gocih  <B  itoat 


Ihi  third  livR 

ofAHtTU.1    Andlherounhilvc,  itEuphnl 

Mosl  recent  criiics  agree  in  ihinking  inai  inis  u  not 
a  part  of  the  original  narralive  (so  Ew.,  Di,,  Bu,,  Toy, 
Bacon,  Oif.  Htx..  Holi.,  Gunkel ;  cp  GARDEN.  §  5). 
They  remark  thai  it  is  loo  learned  lor  its  eonlexl  and 
iulerrupts  the  slory,  and  Holiinger  thinks  that  the 
contents  are,  partly  at  least,  a  creation  of  the  writers 
fancy.  I'his  able  critic  also  thinks  ihal  i'.  6  once  sluod 
somewhere  after  i'.  S,  in  the  description  of  the  gardi^n. 
Of  these  suggestions,  the  easiest  to  deal  with  is  the  last, 
which  indeed  has  also  occurred  10  the  present  writer 
(see  above).  The  objection  to  placing  v,  6  elsewhere  is 
that  It  needs  to  be  eiplained  how  Yahwi  could  gel  Ibe 
trees  10  grow  -,  in  perfectly  dry  soil  this  would  of  course 
be  impossible.  As  for  the  '  learning'  of  the  passage, 
(he  word  must  at  any  rate  be  used  in  a  qualified  sense. 
It  is  presumably  meant  that  the  writer  reports  the 
fantastic  gec^raphical  notions  which  have  reached  him  ; 
and  certainly  E>eliusch,  Haupt.  and  Sayce  have  done 
their  best  (see  below)  to  make  this  view  acceptable. 
Bui  textual  criticism  must  precede  and  clear  the  way 
for  archieology,  and  it  Is  in  lenlual  criticism  that  we  ate 
still  somewhat  behind.  The  signs  of  probable  eor. 
ruplion  in  vu.  10-14  are  so  striking  (in  v.  10  they  have 
been  pointed  out  already  by  Holi. )  that  we  are  bound 
10  apply  the  methods  of  correcting  the  text  which 
have  already  served  us  so  well  in  many  other  cases. 
Verse  ii/i  has  been  emended  elsewhere  (GOLD,  g  i  ; 
Topaz)  ;  but  the  form  of  leil  there  proposed  can  only 
represent  the  intermediate  stage  between  the  original 
and  the  present  text.  Verses  10-14,  in  their  original 
form,  probably  ran  nearly  as  follows  : — 

'  And  a  iiream  wcni  Dili  from  Eden  la  micr  the  urden,  ind 
aftcTwaidt  it  spread  itKiroutluid  waicrcd  the  whole  of  Mr^n 
Ar»l»»'(B'TiO  STy-^jTili  nge^ni  T»'  OjW). 

By  a  mistake  such  as  occurs  again  and  again.'  yy), 
'Arabia.' was  misread  njjTK.  'four';  o"^  (which  our 
dictionaries  boldly  render  •arms'  or  ■  branches ")  comes 
from  D"ia>M  :  -hvk  is  Irequeotly  sufasiituied  in  Ibe  ttadi- 
tioiMl  text  U«  -na  or  -n^i  (one  cannot  always  be  quite 
wrc  which  Is  right).  When  ihe  '  four  heads '  had  thus 
been  brought  inlo  eiistcnce,  it  only  remained  to  identify 
them.  The  old  Babylonian  myth  had  been  naturalised 
In  Jerahmeel,  and,  even  when  adopted  by  Ihe  Hebrews, 
Its  geography  long  continued  lo  be  purely  Jerahmeelile. 
Consequently,  if  Jerahmeel.  as  known  to  the  editor  ol 
the  corrupt  text,  could  not  furnish  the  requisite  four 
«ieams.  all  that  could  be  done  was  to  imagine  that,  at 
a  distant  period,  while  the  enchanted  garden  existed, 
there  were  lour  streams.  The  following  mvj  be  nearly 
what  the  editor,  and  the  interpolator  who  followed  him,* 
wrote  in  explanation  of  the  partly  misread  words  in 
V.  to.  '  it  spread  itsell  and  became  four  heads' : — 

'  The  name  cA  the  Ant  it  Piihon  :  that  ii  it  which  encircles 
the  whole  iand  at  Hahavilib  (the  land  of  Cnihun.  MI«"r. 
Jerahnieel,  and  Ibe  bnC  Ighinaell.     And  the  name  of  the 
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1  -aVH  nST^  AVand  KVinE.  'toward  Ihe  e: 
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1,  Gunkel 
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>  Usually 


Holdnger  are  uncertain.    Evidently 
Bxi ;  Ibe  suifHcioni  word  ii  ^w*^ 
I  Eak.  1 II  (K^'ralL    S«  BDB,  and 

I'31ir  (Anbians)  is  misread  B'(rj1it,  'forty.'    S« 
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Ti  presently  lo  Ihe  ver;  different  form 
■  ■   early  insertion.      What 

'frilU^SlJl**  lo'Ji^'^o  ™s^he  "LTl^t'  Tlire^y 
finiu  erf  •tory.  Hebrew  legends  are  predominantly 
Jerahmeelile.  We  do  not  of  course  deny  the  potent 
influence  of  Babylon,  which  indeed  we  have  already 
pointed  out  in  2ti-i.  We  also  affirm  the  probability 
of  a  revival  ol  Babylonian  influence  on  Hebrew  traditions 
at  a  laler  period 
that  Ihe  origina 
the  Jerahmeelile 
Arabian  border  and  in  Palestine  iiseH.  the  early  Israelites 
lived.  The  Jerahmeelile  colouring  of  the  Hebrew 
legends  may  have  been  injured  by  scribes,  bul  by  no 
means  hai*  all  traces  of  il  been  effaced.  Thus  the 
traditional  text  may  tell  us  thai  'Yahwi  [Elohim] 
fdanted  a  garden  in  Eden  eastward '  (Gen.  28)  i  bul  it 
is  certain  that  oip  and  cfn  are  common  corruptions  of 
^■on-r :  and  with  the  Paradise. story  of  Ezekiel  before 
us  we  cannot  hesitate  to  read,  ■  Vahw*  [Elohim]  planted 
a  garden  in  Eden  of  Jerahmeel.'  A  recent  writer,' 
noticing  features  of  ihe  Paradise-story  'which  every 
scholar  feels  never  originated  on  Jewish  soil,  and  for 
which  Babylonian  lore  fails  to  account,'  asks  what 
inland  country  in  or  near  a  desert  like  Arabia  can  have 
It  may  be  hoped  that 


vered. 


So  100,  it  is  plauiible  10  hi.W  Ihal  ibe  deluie  was  original 
dBcribed  as  averwbelming  Ibe  land  of  Ibe  lerabnietliies  (i 

Jerahmeel'  (^HOtrr,  panly  miswriiien,  partly  emended  in  Ihe 

NiHaoD),anditwai'aidKyiiiuine>'edinJei^iiieer(Gen.ll>, 
teal,  Diac^i-f.,  (>)  eaHwudi.  Dillnann ;  <>)  in  the  £.,  Kaliscb, 


■mvAav)  Ibal  Ihe  pril 


wiib  '  Jerahmeel/  ai 


found  a  plair 


.ryinGen.!* 
mchoMDbr 


We  have  still  to  ask.  How  does  the  name  Eden  lit 
into  our  present  theory?    According   to   Reuss   and 

num  BUHi.  invented  by  the  Hebrew  iiartalor. 
and  meaning  'pleasure'  (rfw^).'  Certainl]'  we  can 
easily  imagine  that  later  Hebrew  writers  (Inil  hardly 
Eiekiel)  gave  the  name  this  interpretation  (cp  4  Esd. 
T53),  and  both  Delitisch  and  Duhm  have  seen  an 
allusion  10  this  meaning  in  the  phrase  (not,  il  is  to 
be  feared,  beyond  critical  questioning)  ij-ji^  Sni.  '  Ihe 
stream  of  thy  pleasures,'  in  Ps.  369[8].  But  purely 
myths  are  improbable ; 


(No-i)    n 


I    the 


[indering,'    and 


Eden '  lhal  of  '  pleasure, 
ally  geographical.  T\k  '  father  of  Assyriology '  (Sir''H. 
Rawlinson)  conjectured  that  Gan-Eilen  was  a  popular 
Hebraised  form  of  Gunduni£  =  Kar-duniAl  This  is  the 
name  of  an  extremely  fruitful  territory  which,  like 
Frd.    Delitisch    in    1S81,    Rawlinson    supposed    lo   be 


Why  hi 

r  'Ecyri'a  « 


tiefoui 


[eographiciil  deicrip- 


>   froh  V 


in  Gen.  7i,  wf 

jFiahineeli<e<':  ■  K.WB.  »here  Elijah'*  journey  i»di!«ibed 

p.-uKages,  quoted  in  MiSES,  |  11,  10  which  »e  moy'doublleii 

add  GeiLlST]  (readiiiK  'and  Ihe  A    '  

•hall  afflict  ihein';  Dn^pliHo'ntrV 
A  Ephiath  a  one  of  ibft  popular  distortiont  of  Jerahmeel  (cp    '   garden 
3S73 


ion    appeared    pcuibic ; 

'l'w^^?«,'r^.fi«>.(^^^a£t,  etc.  (iQoth  p.  i;/. 
9  Kalikcb supports  ifae  Tendering  'in  the  east' by  a  reC 
to  13  11  ls.0il(l»l;  but  in  bolh  olace^  ^wnr 
right  reading.    Tbe  com 
Jensen  ihamtt.  114,  n. 
■of  Ibe 


.h  places  Sliom'    i*   lUTely   tbe 
ttn  thinks  that  Ihii  D1|3  ha* 


..  .  .    sibyCos, 

Indicoplcusie*,  >r'»i|f  I  I*  »aA.»  TO«  IIiHa»ii  Tur  f^v  ti,v  tmov 
•>4a  aa'i  o  InfUtiviK  nan  anroAac  iiinu.  Kmibrly.  acCDrding 
JO  Kobut  UQKi^i/.  (iSool).  Ibe  siatemeni  in  ihe  Vendidid 
(J  14)  that  Vima,  Ibe  liiM  man,  weni  '10  meet  the  sun.'  i>  jug- 
gc&ted  by  Dl^ 

{La  BiAU)  would  enwtHl  j^^^l  Into  f^{r||j  '■ 
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close  to  Babylon,  but  which,  as  Tiele  and  Winckler 
have  shown,'  was  in  S.  Babylonia,  close  lo  tb«  Persian 
Gulf,  and  means  Kaldi-land.  Obviously  this  will  not 
accord  with  our  present  theory ;  but  who  any  longer 
defends  it?  We  might,  however,  if  no  beiier  course 
presented  itself,  accept  Fn).  Delitzsch's  comparison  of 
the  Bab.  word  edinu,  a  synonym  of  ffru.  meaning 
■field,  plain,  desert'  [Par.  79).     ■  Eden-jerahmcel '  in 

of  Jerahmeel,'  and  ive  might  venture  to  compare  Gen. 
11 1,  where  we  should  not  improbably  read,  '  Now  the 
whole  human  people  was  {of)  one  speech  in  the 
wilderness  of  the  Jerahmeclites '  (o'SttonT  13TD3  for 
Binit  c~i3ni).*  The  eiplanalion  is  nevertheless  almost 
cerlainly  wrong  :  '  Eden  '  is  the  name  of  a  part  of  N. 
Arabia,  and  vinually  equivalent  lo  Cush  or  Missur, 
or  perhaps  (see  Che.  Pi.''*'  on  Ps.7-lis)  to  Elhan. 
There  is  a  difficult  [>assage  in  Amos  (I4/),  which  has 
hitherto  not  been  satisfactorily  explained.*  but  which 
becomes  clear  if  the  Haiacl  mentioned  is  a  N.  Arabian 
king  (see  Schr.  KAT^.aoj),  and  if  'Dammesek'  (as 
in  1  K.19i5)  is  niswrillen  for  'Cusham.'  and  '  Aven ' 
for  'On'  (as  in  HabSj):  in  Ihis  case  'Beih-eden' 
will  of  course  be  on  the  N.  Arabian  border,  and  '  Aram  ' 
will  Le  =  'Jerahmeel.'  See  also  aCh.2eia,  where 
■  Eden '  (jiy)  ben  Joah  is  a  Gershoniie,  and  cp  the 
name  Adonijah  (,Trwt),  which  is  at  any  rate  most 
probably  an  expanded  ethnic* 

Here  il  is  necessary  to  guard  ourselves  against  mis- 
conception.     We  have  no  obiection  whatever  to  explain 

•■  s^s^  ^h.""or^b;t::ar^e"'s^Tr » '^ 

"'•'"•^  can.  The  nucleus  of  these  verses  had 
come  down  10  Iheir  second  (?)  editor  in  a  corrupt  form, 
uid  he  edited  il  presumably  in  the  same  way  as  Gen. 
11 1-9 — I.*.,  on  the  theory  that  it  had  some  reference  to 
Babylonia.  He  had  probably  beard  of  the  Babylonian 
belief,  expressed  at  the  end  of  the  great  Dduge-sioiy. 
in  a  terrestrial  I'aradise  '  al  the  mouth  of  the  streams ' 
((Ha  pt  ndrOli) ;  see  DELuGlf.  g§  a,  15,  17.  These 
•treams  were,  according  to  Jensen  {K«m<,L  atj).  no 
Other  than  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.*  11  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  a  Hebrew  editor  of  Gen.2ipi4 
would  (like  the  writer  or  compiler  of  Dan.  10)*  identify 
'Hiddekel'  with  the  Tigris,  in  spite  of  the  initial  yi 
[tee  HlDDEKEL],  and  ■  PSrath '  with  the  Euphrates. 
Thus  he  would  provide  himself  with  two  out  of  the 
four  streams  required  by  w.  10,  as  he  read  il.  The 
present  writer  cannot  satisfy  himself  that  he  attempted 
anything  more  than  Ihis.  Still,  when  we  consider  thai 
Alexander  the  Great  supposed  at  tirsi  that  the  sources 
of  the  Egyptian  Nile  were  in  NW.  India,  il  becomes 
barely  conceivable  that  a  Hebrew  writer  might  regard 
the  imaginary  upper  course  of  Ihe  Nile  in  Asia  as  one 
*(  the  streams  of  Paradise,  and  connect  Ihe  (corrupt) 
name  Gihon   with  it.'     We  can  even  imagine  with 
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PARADISE 

Hanpt*  thai  he  might  connect  the  remaining  (coinipt) 
name  Pishon  with  the  Persian  Gulf  (tlie  Bab.  itdn 
■  or  raiher  with  the  Persian 
ich.  he  may  have  thought, 
ig  Ihe  whole  of  Hahavilab 
Arabia' except  the  northern  part),  and  springing 
d|  Asiatic  upper 


Gulf  Joined  10  the  Red  Sen.  v 


.eoflhe  Nile. 


To  compliii  I. . .  _ 
added  ihal  he  layigre 

fediolan,  he  adheies  ta 
loeiplain  this  phraic 
(•ilh  Hildg,  SuKle, 
Habyloniii  btlievcd  1 
old)  ai  Hoieb.  As  I 
tranfferred  Ihe  san-E 


Il  of  Houpi's 


ihcoTy.  il  should  be 
■  ^ph&a ' ;  like  oiha 


le  tbinlii  ihal  thg  ei 
id 'ihe  Tigris.     From 
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e>eg«ical  and  criikal 
dwelling  .place  of  Yali    .  , 
Euck.  9)  are  iUHjpeiable. 

A  brief  mention  must 
Frd.  Delitzsch  in  1B81  (i 
which  for  a  time  attracted  Prof.  Say< 


^  Tigris 

of  iTie  ir 


>  the  view  of 
tgdai  ParadifsT) 
'  Taking  Ihe 
Heb.  aitn  as  =ttab.  tdinu  '  plain,'  be  locales  I'aradise 
in  Ihe  plain  of  Babylonia,  the  northern  pari  of  which  is 
watered  exclusively  by  the  Euphrates.  I'he  Pishon 
and  Ihe  Gihon  he  idenlilies  with  Ihe  Paltacopas  (Ihe  nflr 
Pallukat  of  tbe  inscriptions)  and  Ihe  Sha|l  en-Nil 
canals,*  which  may  have  been  river-beds  before  Ihey 
were  made  sul>servient  lo  Babylonian  irrigation.  But 
Delitzsch's  allempt  to  explain  the  names  Pishon  [f.f.] 
from  pi«i,[n)u  and  Gihon  from  Gu^6«a  or  O'l-^i-ro.  a 
nanie  of  the  Arahiu,  is  admilled  lohave  been  unsuccess- 
ful. Sayce  therefore  ( C"ri'/.  jl/oB.  loi)  would  now  place 
the  garden  of  Eden  in  Ihe  neighbourhood  of  Eiidu.  the 
sacred  city  of  Ea.  This  is  certainly  plausible.  Hridu 
(now  Aiu  Shahrtin),  though  at  present  far  inland,  was 
once  on  the  sea-coasl.  and  Jensen  {Koimel.  313)  refers 
10  a  place  in  the  inscriptions  where  the  '  mouth  of  tbe 
streams'  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  E>idti.  It 
Is  here  thai  we  should  most  probably  place  Ihe 
enchanted  island  where  PaT'napiitim,  the  hero  of  tbe 
Deluge-story,  was  placed  by  Ihe  gods,  and  where, 
according  lo  a  hymn  or  incantalion,  a  magic  palm  grew, 
with  precious  stones  for  fruits  (cp  Eiekiel's  '  stones  of 
fire'  =  precious  stones).  Sayce  thinks  that  Ihe  river  of 
the  Hebrew  Paradise  is  ihe  Persian  Gulf,  into  which 
four  streams  flowed- — vit-,  Ihe  Euphrates,  the  Tigris, 
the  Kercha  (  =  Choaspes),  and  the  Pallskopas  canal. 
Unfortunately  for  this  theory,  ihere  appear  to  be  no 
Babylonian  names  for  the  last  t«o  of  these  streams 
from    which    'Pishon'    and    'Gihon'    might   fairly   be 

Wiih  regard  to  Lenormant's  Iheory  ILa  trifm€i.  vol.  L)  ihal 
Ihe  primilive  PaindlK  lay  where  Zend  iradiiion  pla«d  ii.  in 
the  highlands  of  the  Hindu  Kush.  ii  may  safcly  be  uid  Ihal 
iblance^  iheic  may  be  btiween  Ctn-if.  and  the 

.-  ..._  ^..--.ihly  al  moie  ihan  one  period)  oji  Ihe 

ofIhilraniaii>.ltian  lolhc  detlvalionorboihaccouiiufnini 

17'™_^.7'-"  ^^°:.  ...-  l,^i"n^",h,  lUl^eliU  Md 

ilie  S^iiic  peoples  T 

The  theories  which  make  tbe  Hebrew  Paradise-story 

iWi  lag dajPaToaitt!  Van  Viher Laid i-ndMttr.itatJii, 

no,  .sX  7/    H«upi^op..N«lle's«™ol^y<,rpisnoK(7.s.i; 

gold  or'naSavilW 

1  On  this  much  miuindetstood  piiuge  tee  C^l^^.lt■GATIOH 
(MncNT  orX  When  will  Brtdenkamp^  a-'pirallon  (6'«rtt  ■. 
Pnthtirn,  I4:>be  fuUllled,  and  tbe '  bill  iDounuin  of  ihe  gods ' 
be  hanii^ed  from  ihe  hymn-booli  ot  Israel! 

•  See  review  of  ReL's  Parndiiim  Atad..  Sai.  s.  iSBi,  p.  319. 

>  Dtliir.vh  identifies  Ihe  Shall  cn-NIl  with  the  ancient 
canal  called  Aiahlu:  but  according  10  Haupt  (note  in  Toy'. 
Kiikitl,  Ktig.  ed:.  SBOT  t,3/.\  ih*  Aiablu  was  to  ihe  N.  of 
"  -    -  ■    .     ~  ^^^^'^  probably  ibe  (ntrp)  Kabuu, 


Babylon,  and  the  Shall  en 
■t  Nippur  (see  Chedar^ 
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simply  a  loan  from  Babylon 
1.  |H7lly  Jerahm. 
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a  hnving  failed,  we  re(u 
lis  or  a  pnrlly  Babylonia 
eliie  traditwn.  The  J< 
n  whom  the  Israelite:  " 
Paradise  sometimes 


look 


the  story,  probably 
vastly  high  mounts 
foot?),  in  some  part  of  Ihe  Jerahmeelile  ierriiory.  Cp 
Che.  ft.C  on  Ps.  74  ij.  The  mountain  (with  a  sacred 
grove  on  its  summit)  has  dropped  out  of  Ihe  story 
in  Gen.2/,  but  is  atlesled  in  Ezek.,  and  in  the  Eih. 
Enoch  24/  (cp  186-9)  'he  tree  of  life  is  placed  in 
a  mountain-range  in  the  S.'  As  to  Ihe  locality,  if  it 
be  correct  that  by  Ihe  Hebrew  phrase  a'jn  nsi  pK. 
P3-n.  'a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,'  a  part  of 
ihe  Negeb  was  originally  meant  (Nu.  ISiji?,  on 
which  see  Neceb,  g  7).  "*=  might  infer  that  this 
fruitful  land,  with  its  vines,  pomegranate-irees,  andJSg- 
trm  (cp  Gen.  3j),  had  once  upon  a  lime  been  the  Jer- 
ahmcelite  F^iradise.  The  phrase  quoted  from  Nu.  13i7 
may  seem  an  exaggeration  ;  but  we  can  hardly  doubt 
thai  Ihe  river  of  milk  and  honey  which  (cp  ■  Secrets  of 
Enoch,'  eh.  8)  flowed  through  Paradise  is  the  earthly 
antitype  (the  nncienls  would  have  said,  the  cotilinualion ) 
of  the  river  which  flosved  through  Ihe  Elysian  fields  of 
the  .Milky  Way*  (cp  co).  3104,  n.  3). 

This  view  is  in  essential  agreement  wilh  that  of 
Sayce— that  the  tour  rivers  of  Paradise  were  originally 
Ihe  rivers  of  the  four  regions  of  the  earth,  which  were 
fed  by  Ihe  ocean-stream  Ihat  girdled  the  earih  and 
descended  from  \he  iikj  (Acad. .  Oct.  7,  iSBa,  p.  363). 
The  Paradise-mvlh  belongs  in  fact  to  Ihe  same  cycle  as 
Ihe  Creation  aiid  I>eluge  stories.  All  these  narra- 
tives come  from  Babylonia ;  bul  in  spite  of  their  present 
scenery,  all  are  connected  with  sky-myihs,  Ihe  first  men 
being  originally  viewed  as  divine  men,  Ihe  companions 
of  Ihe  sky-god.  and  Ihe  flood,  equally  with  Ihe  great 
ocean-stream,  being  ihe  counlerpart  of  the  heavenly 
ocean  |cp  Delugf.,  g  i3). 
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wards. 


K  we  inuil  bear  in  mind  tb»  Pindise  is.  by 
cmKcpliua,  on  enchanled  land.  Front  a  mythical  punl 
,  it  wai  quite  conceivabl*  that  mor*  diitoiu  pani  of  N. 
than  Ihat  relcrrcd  to  alwve,  though  Ucak  and  hare  after- 
might,  in  (he  workl'A  childhood,  have  he«n  cnvered 
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Gunkel's  theory  {Gin.  33)  is  unsalisfectory  in  so  far 
as  it  places  Ihe  'mountain  of  Elohim'  in  the  far  N., 
in  n-  b  I-  identifying  it  wilh  the  north  pole'  (the 
"'.??™?"  'slalion'  of  Bel  in  Ribylooian  cosmo- 
'*«^-  logy).  Another  pari  of  it.  however,  is 
well  worth  considering — vii.,  ihe  view  that  the  Paradise 
of  the  Hebrew  writer  is  no  narrower  region  than  the 
earlh  llself.  This  may  indeed  be.  strictly  regarded,  an 
exaggeration  ;  bul  it  contains  an  importani  truth  which 
is  often  overlooked.  It  is  true  that,  just  .is  the  upper 
river  of  milk  and  honey  belonged  10  [he  whole  sky.  so 
for  ai  it  was  inhabited  by  gods  and  by  blessed  souls,  so 
the  river  of  Paradise  belonged,  theoretical  I  y.  to  nothing 
of  less  magnitude  than  the  earth  ;  originally  indeed  the 
earlh.  viewed  as  a  great  mountain,  may  have  been  the 
liar  mhlm.  The  Hebrew  story  itself  (see  Ihe  short 
form  of  ™.  ,0-4,  g  S)  t^no  means  slates  Ihal  the 
course  of  the  river  was  confined  10  the  garden.  Thanks 
10  this  beneficent  stream.  N,  Arabia  (the  representative 
of  Ihe  outside  world)  was  delightful  as  compared  with 
the  earlier  time  described  in  Gen.  25.  Thus  room  was 
left  for  oiher  myih-makers  to  devise  diflerent  geo- 
graphies of  Paradise.     The  mylh  is  at  home,  not  only 

■  Chutet<ETioch,  p.  gS)  exprrvKi  surprise  thai  Ihe  tree  ihouM 
he  in  ibe  S.  From  die  old  Hebrew  point  of  view,  however,  it 
i^  not  wonderful.  It  11  the  modcm^i  who  have  confused  our 
ideat  through  &Ih  Inferencn  («ce  It  8.  10I 

a  Cp  Hymn  lo  die  Nile  (Guiejsse's  IruuL,  «/W,  ta\ 
'  Watering  Ihe  orchards  created  by  Ra,  to  cause  all  the  ultle 
to  live,  thou  i;ivest  ihe  earth  to  dnnk,  IneahauMtble  one  >  path 
thai  descendesl  from  die  sky  ■ ;  cp  Gunkel,  Giaisii.  -n. 

I  Cp  Eabth  (Fouii  Qua«tbss).  |  >;  Jensen,  tToimA  »j. 
Bul  the  Babylonian  Paradi<e  wai  in  Ihe  stulh,  and  so  too  1* 
Horeb,  the  'mountain  of  Elohim.' 
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watering  the  tree  as  the  emblem  of  life.'' 

We  now  pass  on  10  olher  details.  Chief  among  [he 
trees  of  ihc  garden  were  '  the  tree  of  life  in  ihe  midsl  of 
11  Th«  tvn  "'*'  garden,  and  the  tree  of  knowledge  of 
teM«'thl    g™l  and  evil-  (29*).      Of  any  of  the 

■"'^"''  garden  was  permiiied  by  Yahw*  to  eal, 
except  (as  Ihe  text  now  slands)  of  '  Ihe  tree  of  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil.'  Il  is  obvious  (Ihough  Winckler* 
apparently  thinks  otherwise)  that  there  must  have  been 
an  earlier  form  of  the  Hebrew  myth  in  which  only  one 
tree  was  specially  named.  Budde  and  Gunkel  agree  io 
fixing  upon  *  the  (ree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  * ; 
Kuenen.  more  wisely(7'A.ri8i36),  prefers  the  tree  of  life. 
Of  course,  as  Budde  remarks,  'the  origmal  narrator 
possibly  have  reported  that  Ihe  man  had  been  per- 
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Consequently,  it  being  probable 
on  various  gnmnds  (see,  <.^.,  3ij/,  and  cp  Gunkel)  that 
our  present  narrative  is  composite,  it  is  assumed  (at 
least  by  Gunkel)  thai  in  one  of  [he  lilerary  sourcrs  only 
above — was  specially  named. 


whilst  in 


! other 


There 


much  to  be  said  for  this  theory, 
fessed.  not  only  that  the  closing  words  of  2g  appear  to 
drag,"  bul  that  the  phrase  '  Ihe  tree  of  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil '  is  bolh  obscure  and  (in  a  myth  like  this)  im- 
probable.    The  worthiest,  but  at  the  same  time  the  least 

[Btt.  Bah.  and  Aa.  553,  note)— vit.  thai  'good  and 
evil'  means  our  '  everything,'  or  the  Hibylonian  '  secjets 
of  heaven  and  earlh.'  The  poorest,  and  yet  on  the 
whole  the  easiest,  >s  that  '  knowing  good  and  evil '  means 
the  art  of  living  smoothly — t.g. ,  with  refert 


e  belie< 


t  anygi 


Hebrew  writer  would  have  devised  such  a 
this  out  of  his  own  head?    In  all  such  cases  ii 
corruption  is  the  root  of  Ihe  evil. 

parallel  to  |1|1  I|^nf,  'in  Ihe  midil  of  Ihe  garden.'    ls>h< 
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life,  by  a  confusion  with  the  (RabyUniian)  plant  of  life  (see  1 13). 
May  we  not  raiher  say  thai  ihe  original  tree  of  life  declined 

>  D'f  /n'NisckiUrgtschickli.n.    It  may  be  noicd  that  rVoni 

mention  of  the  magic  tree  of  immoiialily— llie  Gaokerena — is 
eicluded  froin  Ihe  ancient  ZaioaHrian  hymns  called  ihe  CiatbSi. 

'  This  view  »  at  any  lalc  Hmptei  Ihan  that  given  by  Budde 

>  Driver  has  made  a  galhint  allempi  (/Mnura,  Oct.  1SB5, 

•  nvnn  fyi  coom  fro* 
The  ancommonphnie  (" 
bllowed. 
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'    In  Ibc  Book  orjul^'lrK.chip.S,Jeniuleiii  the  hoi 
led  the  navel  « Int-^it  of  the  <«th  (like  Delphi  i 


quite  prolnble  that  ihe  centre 
^milvly  docrihed,  >»d  that 
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before  him  a  corrupt  ten,  and  iiutud  of  inveniing  he  made  the 
best  pa«ible  va^  of  hii  doubtful  materul,  uting  (he  very 
genlfot  maniputalion. 

The  sense  which  Ihe  edilor  ptit  upon  his  tett  was  in 
feet  not  imnatural  if  he  knew  of  anoihei  form  of  ihe 
Paradlse-slory.  according  lo  which  Yahw^,  like  Ea  in 
the  Adapa  myth,  endowed  his  creature  man  wiih  wisdom 
(Job  15?;  cp  CneatioN,  3  ai),  but  denied  him  im- 
mortality. This  parallel  story  may  at  least  have  given 
him  the  idea  o(  a  tree  of  knowledge,  though  ihe  range 
of  knowledge  bad  (o  be  limited.  He  did  his  Utile  best 
with  the  test,  and — what  is  mote  important— he  sought 
to  lifi  up  the  story  in  its  revised  form  to  a  higher  level. 
Though  the  serpent  accuses  Vahwi  ot  deception  (Gen. 
84/ ).  Bud  though  deception  on  ihe  part  of  Yahw* 
was  very  possibly  asserted  in  Ihe  original  myth,  the 
narrator  does  nol  mean  us  10  admit  Ihe  truth  of  the 
acciisalion.     The  penalty  of  death  may  be  delayed  ;   it 
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Can  we  go  behind  the  narrative,  ar 
the  irees?  From  the  mention  of  'fig-leaves-  (37|  one 
may  perhaps  infer  that  Ihe  tiartator  (i.e.,  the  edilor) 
meant  the  lig-tree.  one  of  Ihe  most  valued  trees  of 
Palestine,  and  also,  as  it  happens,  one  of  the  sacred 
trees  of  Babylonia.'  The  ttev  of  life  might  well,  in 
Palestine,  have  been  ihe  terebinth ;  the  sacred  tree  of 
Mamrc  If. v.)  was  a  terebinth.  Bat  in  any  Babylonian 
version  of  the  myth  the  tree  of  life  would  naiur.-illy  be 
the  dale-palm.  ■  Here"  {i.e..  in  Babylonia),  says  Sir  G. 
Birdwood,'  '  if  I  may  judge  from  the  banks  of  the  Shall 
el-' Arab,  along  which  1  botanised  for  more  than  a  week 
in  1856,  the  only  true  native  tree  is  the  date-palm.' 
lis  fruit  in  antiquity  formed  Ihe  staple  food  of  the 
people,  and  dale-wine  was  their  drink.*  !1  was  also 
chief  among  the  sacred  trees  ;  Ihe  famous  mythic  palm- 
tree  of  Eridii  has  been  referred  10  already.  In  Enoch 
(244)  we  read  of  the  Irce  of  life  thai  '  its  fruil  was  like 
ihe  dates  of  the  palm ' ;  this  was  the  most  natural  way 
"' ■  "  '         ling  Ihe  old  Hebrew  story. 


The  n 


(Cen.fii4X    He  who  shared  God'i  wlidom  («e  Enoch)  ought 

But  can  no  fresh  light  be  Ihrown  on  ihe  serpenl.  who 
It  classed  among  the  '  beasts  of  the  field  '  (Si),  and  yet 
possesses  such  extraordinary  faculties?  We  are  only 
able  as  yel  10  express  suspicions,  and  this  can  best  be 
done  in  the  form  of  quesiions  (cp  Serpent).  Was  the 
serpent  originally  the  semi-divine  guardian  of  Ihe  tree 
of  life,  like  the  dragon  of  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides  ? 
Was  Ihe  '  leniptalion  '  in  the  primitive  story  a  friendly 
cottnsel,  which  presupposed  indeed  thai  the  words  of 
Yahw^  were  deceptive  (cp  the  Adapa-mylh),  but  which 
is  not  10  be  judged  as  a  deliberate  act  of  rebellion 
againsi  the  supreme  Will?  We  know  nol.  Bui  we 
may  at  least  reject  a  recent  theory  ascribed  by  J.istrow 
to  Haupl,  based  on  Ihe  interpretaiion  ot  mn  (Eve)  as 

I  The  limiiaiion  of  'life'  in  Elh.  Enoch  <»e  »6)  i;  noi  in 
accordance  with  Gen.  i.S.    The  divine  beings  themHlvet  eal  of 
,  and  certainly  they  live  for  ever  (B^y^,  a  11, 


3  See  Ihe  sacied  Icee  (a  canvailionalued  fig-Cre 
onjt.  iS>  of  Toy's  EutitJ,  Iranilation,  SBOT. 

^Aiiaii.:  QuarUrly  Rrvie^.  Jan.  i8M,  p.  4.. 

*  Cp  LcnoTDbint,  Ltt  eritirui,  l8i  /  ;  Masp 
Of.,  Hi/. 
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■serpent'  (see  col.  61.  n.  3)—"!.,  that  -the  setpenf 
was  originally  the  woman.  '  who.  by  arousing  Ihe  sexual 
passion,  leads  man  lo  a  "  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.'" 
Surely  ihe  speaking  serpent'  is  no  afierthought,  but  a 
primilive  elemeni  io  the  story.  That  the  curse  pro- 
nounced on  the  serpenl  is  primitive  is  nol  equally  clear, 
and  it  is  perhaps  all  the  more  permissible  lo  allegorise 
it  for  edilicalion.  Nor  can  we  add  anything  fresh  on 
Ihe  cherub  and  on  Ihe  flashing  sword   (on  both,    see 

Chebub). 

No  Babylonian  tree  of  wisdom  is  known  10  us.      But 
[a)  in  Ihe  &ab)-|oniBn  earthly  Paradise 

11.  BaliTlonltui  ^^' 


cs  the  old  young '  '~a  plant  which 
IS  presumably  the  original  both  of  the 
Hebrew  tree  of  life  and  of  Ihe  Iranian  tree  of  immortality 
called  Gaokeiena.*  And  when  Par-napiilim  and  his 
wife  were  placed  in  the  Babylonian  Paradise,  it  followed 
thai  they  had  free  access  lo  both.»  [i)  This  was  not  the 
ease  with  ihe  hero  of  ano.her  r-markable  myth,  named 
Adapa,  who.  though  perniilled  to  see  the  secrets  of 
heaven  and  earth ,  » as  prevented  bj-  his  divine  father  Ea 
from  parlaking  of  the  '  food  of  life '  and  the  ■  water  of 
life.'  '  When  thou  coniest  before  Anu,'  said  Ea,  '  they 
will  offer  thee  food  of  death.  Do  nol  eal.  The>-  will 
offer  Ibee  waters  of  death.  Do  not  drink.'  Adapa 
obeyed  his  commands  :  bui  it  was  a  deception  on  Eas 
pari,  and  Ihe  sky-god  .-^nu  is  represented  as  being 
■astonished'  (or  ■grieied'?)  that  Adapa  should  have 
foregone    the    privilege    oflered    lo    him.*  Sayce 

{Cril.  Mo«.  94,  and  elsewhere)  has  considerably  ex- 
aggeraied  Ihe  illustrative  value  of  this  myth,  and  there 
is  a  'great  gulf  filed'  between  '  Adapa'  and  '  Adama.' 
It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  Ihe  threat  of  death 
as  the  penally  for  eating  the  fortaddeii  fruit  was  sug- 
"   '  '  speech  of  Ea  to  A  ' 


veryle 


{c)  Another  story  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned  is 
thai  of  Eabnni.  But  beyond  Ihe  [Joint  already  used  as 
an  illustration  (the  formation  of  Eabani  out  of  clay. 
Creation,  §io,  n.  4)  it  appears  unsafe  10  venture. 
Jastrow's  use  of  the  comparative  method  has  perhaps 
led  him  10  some  serious  misinlerpretations  of  the  story 
of 'Adam  and  Eve,''  Into  Ihese  we  need  not  here  enier. 
But  two  points  on  which  he  has  suggested  a  new  theory 
can  hardly  be  passed  over.  (1)  As  to  the  naming  of  the 
animals  {Gen.  219/).  Is  this  really  a  euphemism  lobe 
illustrated  by  the  slory  of  Eabani  (but  cp  Maspero, 
Dawn  of  Civ..  576  ff.)1  The  passage  in  Gen.  is  no 
doubt  difficult,  but  only  through  its  present  context.  It 
seems  10  have  come  from  another  Paradise-story  accord- 
ing la  which  the  first  man  was  endowed  with  extra- 
ordinary intelligence.  Il  has,  properly  speaking,  no 
connection  with  Ihe  creation  of  'Eve.'  The  passage 
should  probably  run  Ihus,  '  And  out  of  ihe  ground  ■  .  . 
and  brought  them  to  the  man,  but  for  man  (?)  be  found 
no  help  corresponding  to  him.'     The  naming  of  the 

>  The  Book  of  Jubile«  says  (canmry  to  the  srarit  of  the 
undcTlying  myih)  ihal  sll  animals  spoke  befon  the  Fall. 

3  Sec  ZTmniEm,  '  Leben^rM  und  Lebcnswuset  im  Babylon- 
iKhen  und  in  tier  Hibel,'  Arthir  fSr  Rtlii.-mainidiafl, 
Bd,  a  ;  Jeremin,  Bit  «a*.-ail.  Vnrtltlhl-^gn.  Mt  ^^S    'The 

Prov.  10  u  W^u  U»J.  and  .^Rev?W  1/,  .7.  " EIm "here.'i^ 
the  tree  and  the  founlain  of  life  go  togelhtr  {r^.,  according  10 
Sthiiren,  in  New  Zealand),  and  every  sacied  tree,  properly,  bai 

357^n- 
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animila  is  a  mark  partly  of  the  wisdom 
panly  of  his  '     '  ' ' 
Names}.     W< 

Parodise-itory  i 

if  he  sins,  sins  in  a  grand  way.  (a)  As  to  the  name 
of  the  first  woman.  Jaslrow  connects  nuji  f^awwa, 
with  Ukhat  in  the  story  of  Eabant.  but  prematurely  fas 
well  as  most  unsuitably).  Before  we  try  to  account  for 
the  name  we  must  apply  crilicisra  to  the  ten.  Now 
•rrVs  DM  (EV  'the  mother  of  all  living')  in  Gen.  3 
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ISif.  The  piissageprobablyran  originally.  'Andjerah- 
mee!  called  the  name  of  his  wife  HOrith  (nVi),  that 
is,  a  Jerahmeelitess  ' '  (n"S«crn'  wa)-  '  Jerahmeel'  and 
■Horilh"— the  original  first  men— became  Ha-adam 
and  Hawah  (AV,  Adam  and  Eve).  Almost  through- 
out, the  story  has  been  adapted  to  the  new  reading  n-iK.i 
(inslead  of  Swom").  but  here  and  there  passages  occur 
which    have   become  hopelessly   obscure   through    Ihe 

And  what,  we  may  now  ask,  is  Ihe  object  of  the 
beautiful  Hebrew  story  erf  Paradise  ?  As  it  now  stands. 
Id  m>l«>  nf  ''  ^'""^  ""  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
S^l^.  S"r  pi"""".™.!!.."."  1*.  W. 
iriHwui  iMH/.  5^  ,1,^  toiling  man.  the  subject  woman, 
Ihe  pains  of  childbirth,  the  sad  forewell  of  death.  Vet 
we  know  that  the  man  was  -God's  son'  (IJi.  SaS)  and 
dwell  in  his  garden ;  how  is  it  that  paradise  joys  and 
paradise  simplicity  have  disappeared?  The  sense  of 
ihame,  too.  so  specially  human,  how  is  this  to  be 
accounted  for?  And  the  serpent— how  comes  it  lo  be 
at  once  so  Intelligeni  ^Q  ^pori^ufrrarot ;  cp  Mi.  10i6, 
^p/miiM  ut  oJ  ttptti)  and  so  hostile  and  dangerous  to 
man?  It  is  all  o»*ing  lo  fateful  events  which  occurred 
in  the  primitive  age.  The  narrator  has  no  special 
curiosity  about  sin.  He  only  brings  in  the  sin  of  the 
firal  man  lo  explain  Ihe  expulsion  from  Paradise  and 

being  indifferent  to  sin.  In  a  style  which  is  far  more 
impressive  than  that  of  a  preacher  he  inculcates  the  fear 
of  God  and  obedience  to  his  commandments,  and  he 
acquiesces  In  Ihe  justice  of  Ihe  punishment  of  the 
offenders.  But  the  existence  of  sin  is  not  one  of  his 
problems ;  there  is  an  intellectual  chasm  between  him 
and  Paul.  One  must  admit  that  there  is  also  a 
difference  between  this  somewhat  pessimistic  story  and 
many  of  the  narratives  which  follow.  Abraham  especl- 
atly  is,  in  Ihe  eyes  of  the  narrators,  no  sinner,  and  Is 
very  near  and  dear  lo  God.  One  may  venture  to  add 
tlial  Ihe  illusion  which  templed  the  lirst  man  was  a 
relatively  modest  one — ll  was  not  to  become  Oo6  (the 
exaggerated  aspiration  of  the  Indian),  but  lo  become  as 
God  in  a  single  point :  and  that,  after  his  doom  had 
been  pronounced,  he  exhibited  no  Titanic  insolence. 
bul.  as  Milton  has  rightly  noticed,  was  humble  and 
resigned  towards  Ihe  supreme  will. 

Such  b  the  primary  object  of  Ihe  story  of  Paradise, 
and  such  is  Ihe  explanation.  But  the  primitive  myth^ 
lA  /iKi.^»f  I™!  'I"^'  ""*  object?  and  was  the 
J^^n3^^  original  object  wholly  lost  through 
onKioM  mywi.  j^j^^  elevated  morally  by  the  Hebrew 
Darralor?  No,  The  original  object  was  partly  lo  put 
man  on  his  guard  against  exciting  the  ipSi¥iK  of  the 
Deity,  fsirtly  to  cheer  him  by  describing  the  felicity  of 
the  golden  age.  which  golden  age  may  and  must  in  the 
drama  of  history  return  (cp  4  Esd.  Sji,  but  also  Is. 
116-9  65 jj  61}).  l-™lt  where  we  will,  we  find  -that 
man  has  ever  looked  on  Ibis  present  world  as  a  passing 
scene  in  Ihe  shifting  panorama  of  lime,  lo  be  ended  by 
some  cataclysm,  and  10  be  followed  by  some  period  of 
millenDial  glory.''    This  millennial  glory  is  Ihe  restora- 
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tion  of  Paradise  (cp-MllXENNiL'H).  The  ^im  of  the 
Deity  iinotiadeedaCllciEtianconeeptlon;  but  something 
slightly  resembling  it  is  not  warning  elsewhere  in  ihe 
OT  (see,  i.g..  Gen.  116/..  Is.  2i»-!.i).  The  restoration 
of  Paradise,  however,  is  thoroughly  congenial  10  the 
Christian  ;  only  it  b  to  the  heavenly,  not  the  eanhly 
Paradise,  Ihal  he  aspires— 'to  enjoy  God  and  be  wiih 

That  Ihe  details  of  the  Paradise-story  look  hold  of  the 
later  Jews  is  obvious  ;  we  cannot,  however,  show  that 

.^Jr-_T™  «»li=  Israelites.  It  may.  nevertheless, 
■toryonJew^  ;„  some  form,  have  been  widely  known 
at  any  rale  in  Judah.  tbongli  the  propheis  apparently 
did  not  think  it  important  to  refer  to  the  story. 

Among  the  later  references  Joblfi^/  can  hardly  be 
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The  ■  fountain 
of  life '  in  Proverbs  (see  above,  col.  3580.  n,  3)  is  a  detail 
not  found  in  Genesis;    Proverbs  (SiE  U30  13w  IS4). 

ally  the  expression  is  simply  a  figurative  synon)Tn.' 

In  Enoch  the  tree  of  life  and  that  of  wisdom 
(^pitTjffn)  are  separately  descrilied.  The  tree  of  life  is 
represented  as  one  of  a  number  of  fragrant  trees. 
encircling  Ihe  throne  of  God.  which  throne  Is  the  middle 
and  highest  of  seven  mountains  in  Ihe  south  (24j-257  ; 
cp  §  9,  n.  i).  'The  tree  of  wisdom  (^pbrrint)  in  the 
garden  of  righteousness  is  like  Ihe  carob  tree  (see 
Husks)  ;  it  imparts  great  wisdom  to  those  who  eat  of 
it' ;  Rufacl  expressly  identifies  it  with  ihe  tree  of  which 
Adam  and  Eve  ate  (32).  In  the  -Secrets  of  Enoch' 
(8)  we  again  hear  of  the  Iree  of  life.  It  is  in  Paradise, 
which,  as  in  3  Cor.  12j  4,  is  placed  in  Ihe  third  heaven. 
It  is  further  described  as  '  in  thai  place  in  which  God 
rests  when  he  comes  into  P.iradise.'  and  as  'on  all 
sides  in  appearance  like  gold  and  crimson,  and  trans- 
parent as  fire,'  and  as  covering  everything. 

For  Ihc  dllTcreiit  otatenicnli  of  the  Elhiocic  Enoch  bi  10 
PatodlM.  we  Charl«'>  note  on  «0a.  It  i>>  nnuikible illuMO- 
lion  oT  the  pemianence  of  mythic  phraseology  Ibal  in  Ihc  hook 


'  and  ire 


*. 


ft^.,,B  .^.....  .....^..  j~ J .nilk.  oil  and  w 

HuarAted  in  four  direcilofu,  and  go  down  lo  Ihe  Pan 

along' the  »nh.  To  Muse*,  loo.  Ihe  'grealiieu  of  HaiadlM' 
nvealcd  in  Ihe  Apocalypse  of  Banich  (Ms)  1  cp  Ta'Anllk,  ic 
See  also  jE«1.  TjiSji;  Test.  Levi  iB;  and  note  the  gli 
upon  'ai  the  dnt-s  of  the  Iree '  (ll.  Mn)  in*  and  Ihe  Tamu 
Lailly,  note  a  fine  paviage  in  the  Pulnu  af  Soloi 


The  NT  references  are  Lk.  234}  3  Cor.  124  Rev.  2?. 
Here  rapoieiffot  is  used  in  a  technical  sense  (not  so  OT* 
in  MH).  On  Paul's  reference  see  above,  and  on  Ihe 
heavenly  Paradise  as  the  abode  of  the  righteous  see 
■Weber,  Arf.  Thfohgie,  344  f.  The  Midrash  on  the 
Psalms  says  that  the  dwellers  in  Paradise  see  the  face  of 
God  ;  they  are  indeed  nearer  than  the  angels.  It  is  Ihe 
antithesis  lo  Gehinnom.  and  was  created  before  the 
world.  See  Eschatologt,  f§  20.  63.  75,  79,  103 ; 
and  on  the  Reformation  antipathy  to  allegory,  on  the 
NT  treatment  of  the  Paradise-story,  on  Ihe  story  itself, 
and  on  Ihe  names  of  the  first  two  human  beings,  Adah 

AND  Evs. 
While  this  article  was  paiunji  throogh  the  preM,  appearrd  an 

A  T.  aiPt/  limm  Naclttrar  ahtr  dii  virr  ParadituijISiH  in 
alll-ai,  u.  aJlarai.  t'tttrHt/irumr{!i.\so  10  be  found  in  Attfiain 
K.  AbhatMrnngn,  SiX  in  which  ii  i>  mainUined  ihai  Ihe 
BabylonLani  knew  fbui  Paradise-riverj.  analocout  lo  Ihe  four 


«peciivily.    HoDinit 


ever,  equally  with  Winckler,  falls 
ere  of  a  JeiMmeeliie  origin  of  ihe 


Sur.47is   where  ParadiM 
i  ctarinai  honey. 
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A  coinplctc  lubliognphy  for  Gen.  3  4^S  and  the  quctlioni 

1«.  Litantnn.  help  the  punuli  of  crilioUmih.    Sotdcs 

we  may  nwnlion  >  frw  an^ln  or  uoriiuni  af  bool>°  which  might 
eaulv  be  ovcriiwlied.  SpiEeel,  trimi^lu  Allrrlkumiiiauir, 
^mJ'-  !>!>#;  Schnder, //-riiu/:  Baudinin,  SlfditH 
»>-  umk  Stl.-ftKk.  i  ,aq/. ;  Glase.,  Sti:^,  mff.  j4>>  : 
nommtU  NiMt  iircU.  Zl.i^iff.:  Sudc,  (.l/ltjjj^  :  Wei!. 
hausen,>'W»v>w«l<l,  no;  Smend. /.fA>^iu:A  diT  AT  Rll.- 
tacksn  tigjf.  ;  tiuidi.  'Sopra  On.Sig.'  in  Traiuacthiu  tf 
alk  iHltrniLlinHal  Csivria  of  OriimitlitU.iU.*!  1  Sude 
'Gen.S»i3SiJ,'Z^rU'lT»i7-iii[iet|7l:  Toy, 'Analysis  of 
".en.ia.V*ilfi-"9  I"89i1,  Kuenen,  ri.ris .30-140  ('""  " 
m    Budde's   tlieoHei);  Keslle.  iV.       '      "  '   '   ' 
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Woicesiei,    }>\(<r  £<x<«  a^  Crwfti  in    Iht  Ligltl  nf  M 
KnmltJgt,  pp.  14B-IS6  [1901].  T.  K. 

PABAHirn^ri,  .■.*,,  -thecow'?;  <tiip4.[B],  ft<(,4p 
[A],  Mt>pA  [l-]).  »  Wwn  in  'he  temlory  of  Benjamin 
menlionet!  with  Ophrak  (■  fawn '?),  Josh.  ISij.  Idcnii- 
fled  by  Gu^rin  with  the  ruins  called  Fara,  in  Ihe  town- 
pan  of  the  IK  Fara.  on  a  hill  in  (he  middle  of  the 
valley,  about  3  m.  NE.  of  Anathoth.  The  valley  is 
always  fresh  and  green  from  the  beautiful  'Ain  Fara 
(see  Euphrates,  2),  and  ihough  to-dny  nothing  is 
more  austere  than  this  savage  gorge,  haunted  by  birds 
of    prey,    and   at   evening   by  wild    beasts   from    the 

visible  (GiWin,  Judtr.  8ji-jj;  PFF.H  S  tyt).  There 
is  another  KSra,  SW.  of  Kedesh-Naphuli,  not  far 
from  Kcfr-Bir'im.  The  name  Parah  or  Happflrah  is 
scarcely  in  its  original  form.  Probably  the  article  is 
prefixed  to  the  Benjamite  Parah  lo  distinguish  it  from 
the  other  Parah  (Fara). 

PABiK  (pes  ;  cp  the  Arab  tribal  names.  /arrdH. 
fardt  [lies.-Bu.I;  Wetislcin,  in  Del.  On.lWsB/n., 
derives  from  ^rtKD. '  lodigouf ;  tfrtpftN  [WfADFQL]). 
It  is  not  easy  lo  understand  all  the  Of  passages  relative 
10  Paran.  Most  scholars  will  agree,  hou'ever.  in  identi- 
fying the  wilderness  of  Paran  with  the  lofty  tableland  of 
limestone  called  el-Tih.  which  is  bounded  on  the  ii.  by 
Jebel  et-Tlh,  on  Ihe  W.  by  the  Jcbel  Helal  and  the 
Jebel  Yelek  (towards  the  Wddy  el-'Aris).  on  the  N.  by 
Ihe  'Azaiimdi  mountain  plateau  (see  ZiN),  and  on  the 
E.  by  th  Ar3bah.  tn  a  larger  sense  i(  appears  also 
10  have  inc  uded  the  wilderness  of  Zin  in  which  Kadesh 
is  located  (Nu.  2Di.  etc. ).  and  therefore  10  have  stretched 
up  lo  the  XEdEB  (q.i:).  Tliii  wider  sense  is  pre- 
supposed inGen.Slii,  'and  he  (Ishmael)  dwelt  in  the 
wilderness  of  Paran.  and  his  mother  look  for  him  a 
vrife  from  the  land  of  Misrim.'  The  narrator  means 
thai  Paran  and  Misrim  are  virtually  synonymous,  so 
(hat  if  Misrim  included  Kadesh  (which  has  been  else- 
where— .see  MiZKAiM — assumed),  Kadesh  can  be  said 
with  equal  justice  to  have  been  in  Ihe  wilderness  of  Zin 
and  in  (hat  of  Paran.  In  fact.  Nu.  ISae  stales  thai  Ihe 
spies  came  to  Moses  '  lo  Ihe  wilderness  of  Paran.  to 
Kadesh.'  Here,  it  is  (rue,  Tff'ff^.  'to  Kadesh,'  is  a 
redactional  insertion  (Rr,  see  Bacon) ;  but  (he  insertion 
is  gec^raphically  correct 

S«ir  upon  Ihem  :  he  ihone  luishlly  fram^ t.  Paran. and  oime from 
Meribath-Kade^h'  (m  Kauesh,  |  9  Massah,  |  ,/.\  The 
pusan  only  becomes  peiAcily  dear  when  we  admit  that  Kadeh 
and  nran  an  Eei^rapliically  cixinected.  1  S.24i.  'Behold, 
David  is  in  ihe  wildem*»or  En.Kade^ '  (so  wi  should  pcobably 
read,  for  "  En.«edi ' :  I  lee  Kadesh  I  Bamea))  1  2S  I, '  And  David 
arose  and  vreiii  down  10  the  wildemen  of  Paian.'  Mdu  iritici 
(ff ..  We.,I>r..  but  not  H.  P.  Siniih)followaB  inemendinfi  MT*s 
pUB  into  [iTO,  which  ocean  in  Ibe  iKit  verse  {cp  Maoh).  But 
the  harder  reading;  ii  id  be  prefeited.  From  the  wildemns  of 
Kade^  David  went  down  to  Ibe  wildemesi  of  Paran  (in  die 
narrower  Hin'^).    It  diould  be  noticed  that  Stij  and  v.iff. 


i  C,Tctnt{ffrhrrm Mlgralitn/rfm  Efytl.  1B79,  P- =7')  «es 
try  cleally  ihal  ihe  midlvr  of  Paran  and  that  of  '  F.n-gcdi ' 

c  a  corruplion  erf  En-Kadwh,    We  cannot,  however,  wiih 
Ireene  abolish  the  inditional  'En-gedi'altogethu'. 
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Nu. 20.  27.4  (  =  D(.S2!.)  3336344  (cp  Josh.  ISj) : 
in  these  pasjdges  (all  P  or  Rp)  Kadesh  is  distinctly 
said  10  be  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin  (Nu.  33 36  even  says, 
•in  the  uildemess  of  Zin,  that  is.  Kadesh'}.  Nu. 
lOu  12.6  133  >*  (all  P)  place  Paran  between  Sinai  and 
the  Negeb.  In  Ut.  1 1  a  new  usage  (but  on  the  text  see 
SUPH)  appears.  Paran  may  here  designate  a  locality  in 
Ihe  wilderness  of  Paran  (Buhl,  etc.) :  so.  too.  if  Ihe  text 
is  right,  in  i  K.  11  iB,  but  here  |nMi  is  ver}'  possibly  mis- 
writ(en  for  iiko  or  a-oB—'-'-.  (he  N.  Arabian  Misrim 
(seeHADAD.  MiZRAiM.  ga*). 

The  description  of  Paran  given  by  Eusebius  and  Jeroine 
(^.r£BS>4  ISSiB)  is  surprising.  ,  Pharan  it  a  townoiei  agaiml 

Horeb,  too,  according  10  EuKhi™"!!^  »0r4o),' wa^°"b^oiid 

and  Ihe'deten'^ihe  ^n>cen<  catfed'  ni^ranr' Eu^^h^and 

ipal  wady  in  fhe  Sinaiiic  peninanla.  on  1^  N.  wteof 


E! 


Cp  SlK. 


1,  of  the 


a\.     Rcphidin,  Ihe*  say  ((UttTM  H$»).  it  i 

.r-i  near  ihe  walled  episcopal  city  of  Fharan 

IH].    It  it  very  strange  thai  Greene <//iJrni-  Migrmli 


itH" 


a,  Paran.' 


HI.  PaMOI  is  mentioned  twice  :  D(.  33>  (see  above), 
and  Hab.33  (II  Tkman).  The  la((er  passage  bvouis 
the  view  of  Buhl  ihal  'Ml,  Paran'  means  'the  range 
of  hills  between  Sinai  and  Seir.  which  stretches  beude 
the  Elamitic  Gulf  as  far  as  Aila  (Elath).'     lliis  verjt 

edition  of  O1.  33i.  where  Ml.  Paran  is  parallel  to 
Kadesh,  It  is  better  to  explain  -  Mt.  Paran '  in  accord- 
ance with  this  earlier  passage  as  meaning  Jebel  .Makrah ' 
(Palmer's  Magrah).  an  extensive  plateau  which.  Ihough 
intersected  by  seier.il  broad  wadys.  runs  northwards, 
without  any  break,  to  a  point  within  a  few  miles  of 
Wadyes-Seba'.  It  may  be  added  thai,  as  Holland  dis- 
covered in  1878,  the  Jebel  Wakrah  and  the  Jebd 
JerAfeh  (SE.  of  (he  '.^laiimeh  moutitains)  do  not  form 
one  continuous  ridge,  bul  are  separated  by  a  wildy.  and 
(hat  this  wady  is  probably  the  'road  of  Ml.  Seir' 
mentioned  in  Dt.  li.^  This  enables  us  to  understand 
belter  how  Teman  (  =  Edom)  and  Mt.  Paran  could  be 
regarded  as  parallel,  ihough  ihey  are  less  strictly  parallel 
than  M(.  Pamn  and  K.tdesh. 

We  also  mec(,  in  Uen.  14«.  with  El-Pann  {y^  S-a. 
?«t  [T^t]  rt({t^fi^*6au  -nfi  ^Mpat :  Onk.  Sam.  ■  plain 
[kV-q]  of  Paran '  [see  MoKEH.  Plain  of)),  a  point 
described  as  being  -a-arr^n.  '  by  (he  wilderness.'  at 
which,  according  to  the  present  text,  Chedorlaomer 
'  turned '  in  order  10  reach  En-mishpat  or  Kadesh,  and 
the  country  of  ihe  Amnlekites  and  of  cenain  Amoriies. 
It  is  usually  identilied  with  the  famous  Elath  (nS'M)  at 
the  N.  end  of  Ihe  Elanitic  Gulf.  This  is  nol  un- 
plausible,  according  lo  Ihe  geographical  view  suggested 
by  the  present  text.  Still,  the  assumption  that  the  full 
name  of  Elath  was  £1-  Paran  ( '  palm(s)  of  Paran '  ?)  is  by 
no  means  likely ;  we  should  have  expected  Elolh- 
ArSlwh.  That  the  wilderness  of  Paran  was  considered 
10  extend  to  the  Elanitic  Gulf,  is  also  unlikely.  Ii  is 
probable  that  we  have  here  one  of  the  many  corruptions 
which  disfigure  the  text  of  Gen.  14.  The  poinl  intended 
may  have  been  somewhere  in  Ihe  low  hilts  near  the 
Wadies  Ghamr  and  Jerdfch.  1 


■■|se 


o  Palmi 


,  Diarl  of  thi  Bxo, 


434.).      nm  cp  SoDOM. 

PARAB.  EV  Fsnla  (0^9  ;  nepC*l  [RAQ] ;  Eiek. 
27.0  38;).  according  to  Dillmann  (Schenkel's  BL 
44J0)  a  N.  African  people  ;  he  compares  the  Perorsi 
and  Pharusii  of  Pliny  (SB).  EV  cannot  be  right: 
cenainly.  too,  Rzekiel  mentions  -Paras'  in  connection 
with  '  Lud  '  and  '  Put '  which  Dillmann  regards  as  N. 
African  peoples  (in  Etek.  38  5  ■  Lud '  may  have  accident- 
ally dropped  out  of  the  text ;  cp  ft*).  When,  however, 
we  consider  the  frequent  errors  of  MT,  we  have  no  right 

I  Palmer.  Dmri  c/lkt  Eradus.  j.o. 
*  Gutbe,  2Z)/'CSiiS(iBg^:  cp  Fatmei,  1^  (if.  ^i. 
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to  suppose  the  reference  to  be  lo  n  people  nowhere  else 
mentioned  in  OT.  According  to  Gt&ic,  in  27  lo  one  i» 
simplj'  a  corruption  or  ria,  whilst  in  38;  the  word  was 
also  by  an  error  written  twice  over  (diltographed). 
Elsewhere  (see  Paradise.  %  3,  and  Prophet.  |  a?)  the 
present  writer  has  maintained  that  certain  prophecies  of 
Eiek.  have  been  recast  so  as  to  reter  to  peoples  not 
meanl  by  the  prophet.  If  so,  did  and  oib  will  both  be 
corruptions  of  nir«.  Zabephath  If.v,].     Cp  Put. 

This  a  of  iinponutH,  because  Winckler  bueA  hii  denjsl  of 
EnWirj  nulhotihig^  of  «S j^jMtly  on jhe  inconoci  geogniphy 


tekiel'i  nulhonblp  of  Kf.  partly 
iplied  in  'Puiu,  Cu>h,  >nd  Put'( 


PABBAR  (1919)  and  Parvarim  {AV  -suburbs,' 
RV  ■  precints,  WfTji ;  t|i&pOYPGlM  [BAL].  <tipoYPiON 

1  'Subnrlw'  f^J^'l'  '•■^^■^  f*^"-'*'  "^^  '*" 
«  .««w'»  ""■«>•  "hich  occur  in  i  Ch.  26  .B  and 
<a  mniM  7  ,  k.  23..  respectively,  are  usually 
idenlified.  It  is  pointed  out  thai  -tw^  l""^)  it>  I^^vr 
Hebrew  means  'suburbs'  and  'precincts,'  and  that 
(Mhiig  is  used  in  Tg.  for  Heb,  Ehjs,  etc.,  and  from 
Eiek.  11 19  IS  il  is  inferred  that  there  were  outbuildings 
on  the  W.  of  the  temple.  In  the  temple  of  Herod 
two  of  the  gates  on  the  W.  are  said  lo  have  led  lo  the 
rpsdiTTcwr  (Jos.  /Int.  xv,  11  ij).  This  explanation  of 
Parvarim  is  certainly  rather  incomplete,  and  the  question 
arises  whether  scholars  have  not  been  100  hasty  in 
assuming  that  OTnm  tpm  describes  the  situation  of  the 
chamber  of  Naihan-melech  and  does  not  rather  com- 
plete the  very  imperfect  description  of  Nathan -melech's 
office.  It  has  also  perhaps  been  premature  10  assume 
that  the  horses  which  the  kings  of  Judah  ■  gave  to  the 
aun '  were  of  bronie,  when  one  considers  the  pointed  way 
in  which  it  is  staled  that  the  '  chariots  of  the  sun '  were 
'burned  with  fire.'  Of  the  horses,  in  fact,  it  is  only 
said  thai  josiah  put  them  down  (nlr:;).  It  has  also 
not  been  adequately  noticed  that  nxi  is  corrupt,  and 
that  if  the  position  of  the  horses  of  hronie  (?)  had  been 
described  at  all.  a  more  precise  expression  than  ilxs  (so 
Kitlel)  would  probably  have  been  used.  The  most 
obvious  new  explanation  is  to  emend  Rao  into  3-ip.  '  oa 
the  west  of,'  and  D~into  into  n-Tiaj.  The  passage  then 
becomes.  '  And  he  put  down  the  horses  which  the  kings 
of  Judah  had  given  to  the  sun,  on  the  W.  of  Yahsvi's 
house  towards  the  chamber  of  Nathan- melech,  the 
official,  who  was  occupied  with  the  mules'  (the  king's 
riding  animals),  '  and  he  burned  the  chariots  of  the  sun 


We  I: 


obtained  fresh  light  on  a  passage  of  much 
Jewish  history  :  but  we  have  lost  a  supposed  source  of 
Ughlforlhe 'Parbar' ofi  Ch.2eiD,  and  we  shall  now 
hardly  be  bold  enough  to  compare  the  Pers.  parwdr  or 
farMr  (both  forms,  besides  fifteen  others,  are  given  in 
Richardson's  Persian  Dictionary),  which  means  'an 
open  gallery  or  balcony  on  the  lop  of  a  house,  an  upper 
n  open  on  all  sides  -    ■'       "   ■ 


9.  Andent 


iCh.  , 


3  OT 


Commentary,  vol.  iii.  [18B3]). 

The  word  tyvih  was  apparently  unknown  to  9.  and. 

where  it  occurs  first,  appears  to  be  a  corrupt  diiiogram 

of  3-iyoV- 

'  Il  still  remains  to  con^der  the  readings  of  the  ancient 

The  readings  iW  dlulii  jajulcmm  [Vg.I  and  HI,  -bSj  [Tg., 
dividinf  -,,  -^th,  »o  Levy  T^re.HU'B  367]  are  gu™.. 
Pcfh.  umply  traibUlerales.  Iii  va,  16.1a  %  prcKnts  here  and 
iherc  It  simpler  text  than  the  MX,  JUld  f.  ifl  (iIk  opening  wordl 

lion  of  i3.ij  followed  by  mu  ^ii  liwtuut  iV^irivH,  »"  ••«  t*p 
TpiSoi-  Aw  iait-gaiiiniK.     Th*  \aS  two  words  represenl  g'lr 
C>» (so lead  inn.  iS<).    The lepetitica  of  Pubar  in  one  veiH 
u  uiuccounuble.  and  unless  ii  ii  the  comiption  of  ume  gloss 
upon  z'Ve  G'W  "id  ther^bre  expressed  in  ihe  tiiAr)i»v-lrwit  (in 
it  would  Appear  that  it  has  been  igniHTd  or  noL  reed  by  9. 
T.ll.c.!,;,.».c8«. 
PAItCHED  CORN.    See  Food.  %  i. 
115  3s«s 


Parchment  was  prepared  from  the  shins  of  goats, 
sheep,  calves,  asses,  swine,  and  antelopes :  the  codex 
Sinaidcus  is  wrilten  on  the  finest  prepared  antelope 
skins.  It  owes  its  name  (xj/rya/Hji^.  cherta  pergamena) 
to  Eumenes  II.,  king  of  Pergamura  {197-159  B.C.).  who 
revived  the  ancient  use  of  skins,  and  improved  Ihe 
inelhod  of  their  preparation.      Pliny's  story  (^.V  13ii), 

Eumenes  wished  to  found  a  library  in  his  capital  which 
should  rival  that  of  Alexandria.  To  prevent  this 
Ptolemy  Elpiphanes  forbade  the  export  of  papyrus,  and 
so  compelled  him  10  revert  10  the  ancient  custom.  The 
new  material  was  prepared  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  fit  to 
receive  writing  on  boih  sides,  and  thus  be  conveniently 
made  up  into  book-form,  the  cw/idTior.  The  name 
fergamenet  first  occurs  in  Diocletian's  Price-hst  and  in 
Jerome.  The  earlier  word  was  ii<^tp<u  (Herod.  65B), 
or  iippta  (cp  Mk  Ifi  in  cod.  Df.  or  ni^fipirai  (Lat. 
mtmimita) ;  gradually  parchment  supplanted  papyrus, 
and  with  this  came  also  the  change  from  the  roll  to  the 
'  codex.'    The  first  scholar  10  possess  a  whole  library 

the  litHBry  of  Origen  had  to  be  rewritten  in  parchment 
volumes  ny  two  priests.  What  the  pipXla  (i.t. .  papyrus- 
rnlls)  or  the  more  valuable  fitpfipirai  mentioned  by 
Paul  (in  a  section  which  may  possibly  have  formed  part 
of  a  genuine  letter  of  the  apostle)  actually  were  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  What  they  may  have  been  can 
easily  be  conjectured :  but  the  hypotheses  of  scholar* 
differ.  Thiersch  thinks  of  notes  on  the  life  of  Jesus. 
Maier  of  portions  of  the  OT,  Bahnsen  of  apocryphal 
wriiings,  Wieseler  of  legal  documents.  Baumgarlen  of 
works  of  Greek  literature  (cp  von  Soden,  aJ  loe. ). 

Bin,  Dm  atlikt  Butlnnun:  Sanday,  Sli-dm  BiMi^a  it 
Ecclisiaslica.  »»l*jK  :  Nejile,  Eiit^hruHt  in  das  Griickisclu 
JV7-(,B99),39/f-tT,,o/X 

PAUK  (D^-JB),  Neh.28.  R\™<',  Eccl.2s,  BV.  See 
Garden.  Paradise. 

PAKLOmi  (n.'^p,  etc.),  Judg.  S»,  etc  See 
Chamber.  House. 

PABKA8HTA    (UneV)? ;    mapm^iam.    [BLP], 

(Lartuw^[R],;uS>t'M.^™[Ali/*m«i«l'a(Vg.|liionofHAH*N. 
E>I.  9a.  For  Ihe  name  same  compare  "san^.  panimakta, 
' chief' (Benaty).    An  old  Fen.  aiiguial  would  be  better;  but 

PABHENAS  (nAPMENAC  [Ti.  WH])  =  Parmenides. 
one  of  Ihe  '  Seven,'  Acu6s. 

The  list  of  the  Pseudo-Hippolylus  nukes  him  biihop  ol  Soli  1 
in  thai  of  the  PMudo-Doraiheus  he  a  said  10  have  'died  in  fail 
deaconship  in  ihe  presence  of  Ihe  apoetlo.' 

PAItNAOH  (TUnB :  <tiApNAX  [^AF],  *apanax  [L])- 

Eliraphan,  ndif  of  ZeUilon.  is  called  bai  Famath  (Nu. 
M=5+.  P)- 

The  name  can  hardly  be  '  the  land  of  Pamak '  mentioned  by 
EMihaddon  iKB  2i«)  in  connexion  wiifa  Tul-Aiur  (i.i., 
TEI.ASSAH  [^.K.D.    Sm  Del  Par,  365 ;  Wi.  GBA  169. 

FABOSB  (e^9.  I  68,  'flea,'  cp  Ass.  farlu'a, 
■flea."  also  a  periinal  name,  DeL  An.  UWB,  546; 
for  a  more  attractive  explanation,  see  below  ;  usually 
<tiopoc  or  itiApec  [L].  whence  PhOroS  in  EV  of  Esd.. 
but  in  Eiia  2j  [B]  and  lOij  [*=■']  t(»&pec,  and  in 
Neb.  81s  <t>opefi>C  [L.].  and  10 1;  <|>opec  IM).  the  name 
of  the  most  eminent  non-Levilical  ■  father's  house '  in 
the  post-exilic  Judtean  community,  Neh.  10m  [15].  else- 
where called  'sons  of  Parosh'  (Eira  2j  =  Neh.  78= 
I  Esd.  S9.  and  EzraSs  [AV  Pkarosh]=:  1  Esd.  Sjo  [AV 
Pharez]).  One  of  their  number  had  a  share  in  the 
building  of  the  wall  under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  39j,  see 
Pedaiah)  ;  and  certain  B'n£  Parosh  look  part  in  the 
league  against  alien  marriages  (Ezra  10  95  =  1  Esd.  9 16). 
Meyer  {Enlst.  d.  Jud.  157)  thinks  that  the  family  was 
of  pre-eiihc  origin.  This  is  probable,  but  not  on  the 
3S86 
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PAB8HANDATHA 

ground  which  he  gives.  For  the  Auyrian  parallel  men- 
tioned by  Detitiscb  seems  to  show  Ihnt  Par'osh  may  really 
have  been  a  personal  name  among  the  Isn^ites. 
Meyer's  right  course  would  have  been  lo  deny  that  a 
family  called  the  'Flea-clan,'  can  have  been  ihe  firsi 
bmily  in  the  land.  He  might  then  have  gone  on  la 
propose  a  better  eiplanailon  of  the  name.  p  and  n 
being  phonetically  akin,  Fine  may  be  miswritten  for 
njTB,  Pir'ath  or  Par'ath,  a  nnine  whieh  Is  presupposed 
1^  PiH'ATHON  (j.t.)  mentioned  in  Judges,' 
Cp  Fl  ■     ■       -  >  -- 


3.1,  mtni 


kOT. 


FABSEANDATHA     ((tlll^r^Sl    (f&pc&N      k&i 

lAL^l),  t\iax  son  of  HahAN  (?.&.)  Eilh.97.  For  lh»  ruune 
(Btnfcy). 

FABTHUHS  (TT«,peoi).  Act52TDt.     See  Peksia. 

PAETaiDaE((nlilp,W«),  ,S.28»(NYKTlKop4.L 
but  see  below),  Jer.  17"   and  Eccles.  lljo  (nepiii). 

I  ar.-^^  ^°  o"*  could  be  surprised  to  find  the  pari- 
1.  BpMM.  ^ijgg  referred  lo  in  the  OT.  The  CaicaO, 
£hukar  (a  sub-speciB  of  Ihe  more  widely-dislribuled 
CacmHs  saialilii)  is  the  commonest  game.bird  in 
Palestine,  A  smaller  species.  Ammoprrdix  heyi,  takes 
the  place  of  the  C.  ckuiar  in  the  Dead  Sea.  area  and  the 
Jordan  valley,  where  it  is  abundantly  represented.  A 
Ibird  kind,  Francotinas  vulgaris.  Ihe  black  partridge 
of  N.  India,  occuis  in  several  pans  of  Palestine,  but  is 
not  numerous,  and  another  species  of  Caccabis,  C 
mtlaxiKepliala.  is  found  in  SW.  Arabia. 

It  is  certainly  a  thoroughly  natural  expression  thai 
is  assigned  to  David  in  t  S.  !e».  Of  the  Caccabis 
a  rvp  nf«wi«>  ckuiar  a  is  said  that  its  ringing  call- 
S.OTrar«r<diOM.  „^,^  ^^y  ^  j^^^j  e.ery«h«e  in 

the  hill-country  of  Judah.  When  hunted,  these  cheery 
birds  scud   up  the   hills  with   great  rapidity  ;   at  last. 

More  generally,  however,  they  are  captured  by  '  long 
narrow  runs,  carefully  formed  of  brushwood,  lending  10 
(he  cave  in  which  the  decoy-bird  is  concealed' 
(Tristram) ;  often  indeed  partridges  themselves  are  the 
decoy-birds  (as  is  meiiiioned.  for  classic  aniiquity,  by 
Aristotle  3nd^:iian)i  cp  Ecclus.  1 )  jo,  and  see  Fowl, 

I 'Of. 

One  of  the  three  passages  of  EV  in  which  '  partridge ' 
Occun  gives  a  perfectly  satisfactory  sense.      In  Ecclus. 

II  ya  Ihe  guile  of  a  proud  mnti  is  compared  to  a  decoy 
partridge  m  a  cage  and  to  a  spy.  In  i  H.  ^Sk,  however, 
we  have  a  slight  feeling  of  surprise  that  S-tut's  pursuit  of 
David  rfiould  be  compared  to  nothing  nobler  or  harder 
than  the  chase  of  pnnridges,  and  in  Jer.Uit  the 
reference  (in  RV)  to  a  partridge  '  that  galhereih  young 
which  she  hath  nol  brought  fonh'  has  met  with  no 
adequate  explanation.  The  partridge  h.is  far  too  many 
eggs  of  her  own  lo  care  lo  steal  the  eggs  of  other  birds. 
No  popular  superstition  suggestive  ol  such  an  idea  .is 
Ihal  given  in  the  prevalent  version  ol  Jer.  17"  is  in  the 
least  likely  to  have  arisen  among  such  observant  people 
as  ihelsr.-iclites;  we  may  saJcly  let  Bochart's  ^/('mioi'fun 
repose  on  its  shell. 

A  doubt  will  naturally  arise  as  lo  the  slate  of  the  tent. 
more  especially  when  we  find  in  Judg.  l&tgthe  term  Hn- 

some  '  PartridEe-spring.'  but  which  must  either  be 
'  Well  of  him  that  call^ '  or  be  a  corruption  (in  com- 
Innalion  with  LchI)  ol  '  Jerahmeel'  (see  Luiii). 


IcbttM't 


ting  p,  • 


with  Yf)  -^lungiDg  inp  into  t(np,»'wild  u^ 


*Sih  the  criiiall; 


13  foot 
;or,I^ 


lly  emended  lent  of  i  S.  14 ts(t4H<ee  Flea,  coL 

Jer.  IT  II  a  more  Karching  euunmatioii  <^  il» 

"" — ■"  ISIIOT.  Jn-..  Hcb.)  MjFj  ihat  ihii  is 

ich  have  been  misplaced  by  an  error  tji 

<rechl  deniei  it  to  Jeremiah  allofielher. 

neclion  with  tt.  5-S.  ll  is  in  fact  parallel  lo  tv-  j  /.,  and 
should  probably  run,  'Cuiwd  U  ihe  pemiciou*  man  who  acquires 
riches,  but  not  righirully,' etc. — i-^-,  n^'  m^  Ijt  vnp  is  corrupted 
out  of  ^^S  laj  "mil.  Ii  a  luiily  buiet  to  it>  to  tesiora 
what  ihe  prophetic  writer  may  have  laid  than  10  spend  time  in 
teeklna  lo  enplain  what  no  Hebrew  writer  can  hai'e  said. 

In  1  S.!a»,  H.  P.  Smith  0'u>«/,  133),  aftei  Klou.,  would 
emcod  VN3  mto  I^Xi  ('aa  the  eacle  hunts  the  partridge  > 
But  (1)  «]-n  is  the  wrong  verb ;  (1)  mrrttifmf  (B)  nowhere  elie 
represents  ipj ;   and  (3)  ibe  vulture  (-ipi)  ia  a  carrion-foeduig 


PAETIAH  |IWp;  *AppOY  [A],  B*.pc40YX  [f-l- 
<liOY*COYi  [H]},  the  falher  or  clan  of  the  prelect  of 
lasACKAK  (§4.  n,  4)  under  Solomon  (i  K.  417). 

If 'Jeho^aphafiireallya  lale  Iransfomialion  of  Zephalhi 
(we  Shaphat),  '  Paniah '  probably  cornea  rrom  Hareph  ^'^yt),  at 
Haruph  {rrvO,  a  tjlebile  clan-name  (■  Ch-Sji^  Nore  that  in 
I  Ch.l!^'.'ihephati|>h(i;r.,Zephalhi)ii  called  'a  Haiuphite.' 


PAEVAM  (D'np ;  <l,a,poYAiM  [BA],  .e,M  [L] ; 
Vg.  Pcsh.  Ar.  take  it  as  an  adj.  dtairt  mulle,  etc. ). 
a  Ch.  36  Slates  that  Solomon  '  overlaid  {nri)  the  house, 
or  temple,  with  mp"  |3H  or  costly  stones,  for  adornment, 
and  the  gold  was  gold  of  Parvaim.'  The  statement 
respecting  the  gold  is  unconnected  with  what  precedes. 
We  must,  however,  resist  the  easy  hypothesis  of  a  gloss, 
and  seek  for  a  solution  of  the  problem  which  brings  ihe 
clause  into  relation  with  the  immediate  conlexl.  In- 
vestigation leads  to  the  theory  that  Parvaim  is  a  corrup- 
pf  itraSim  ■  fir-lrees,'  whilst  '  and  the  gold  was  goh" 


of 


ii, '     The  passage  belongs  li 
jf  the  building  of  the  te 
The  Pase^  a 


I  'and  covered  (it)  with  il 


the  Chronicler's 


nbcr 


disorder,  and  the  fact  that  closely  Hmilar  woidt  recur 
ervals  in  w,  4-7  suggefts  thai  cDrrupdon  and  diftogmphy 

appendage,  ia  specially  aua< 


mtcBflS  being  such  a  .    . ,         _  .       . 

picbui,  jn»«ncenainlycomesfroinlolitfVis,'£r-ireei- 
appears  originally  lo  have  stood  in  the  margin  as  a  comciioa 
ofDIieiforwhichwcshoaldalaireadDCl^hS  ;  ii  ia  dillonraphed 
from  TT.  5a  which  HggeMs  Ihat  3.1T  '^rnm  ia  probably  corrupted 
from  -f^  in-i.    Frominanlioinnnmustevidenilybe 


of  then. 


land  with  fir'timber.' 


■Idbemua 

[A],  <ti&CG)[ 
.flii.).  I 


f.  s_^  may  have  been  nearly  aa  fotloi 

Kitei  hoiHe  whh  cohIv  stonn  ffli. 
idei  il  cither  minplaced  or  dhioaraithed. 
If  the  rest  of  the  lent  oTa  Ch.  «t  wen  sounder,  GIi 
anion  of  ParvaimfJ'.d'au,  3347)  with  Bak-cl-Farw 
we  hear  frooi  the  Arabian  eeographer  Hamdfini,  vp 
phiuslble. 

PAUCH  (199  ;  Baichki  [B],  4.6C1 

[I,]},  a  name  in  a  genealogy  of  Asheji  (j. 
Ch.  733+. 

PA8-DAHHIII  (□'D'^-DB:  iJi&coAomk  [BK].  -in 
[A]  TOIC  ceppiM  [LJ.  U^f  umS  {Prs3\.\ pheidomim 
[Vg,]),  the  place  where  Eh^uar  ben  Etodo  (Dodai)  per- 
formed an  exploit  during  the  war  with  the  Philistines, 
I  Ch.  11  ij.  The  |F  pns.sage  (a  S.  289)  has  cffwa  ( '  when 
they  defied.'  so  <B"*  it  ry  onijltfot ;  «■  atppafi  [LJJ. 
The  original  reading  was  probably  either  c'uln  pDpn.  '  in 
the  valley  of  Ref^aim  '  (Matq.  Fund.  17),  or  cvw  pc^i 
'in  the  valley  of  the  Arammiles  (  =  Jerahmee!ites)," 
or  more  probably  liolh  readings  were  current  (Che.). 
See  Crii,  Bib.,  and  cp  Bej'haim,  Valley  or.  and  <^ 

EptlESTlAMMlM.   LeHI. 

PASEAH  (npB,  §  66  ■  halting,'  f.?.  Claudius). 

I.   RrolherofHcth-rapha(rrom'Beih-5Srephothini'?) 

and  Tehi.nnah   [i/.v.]  in  a  Calehite  genealogy,  i  Ch. 

4  II.      '  Paseah'  is  possibly  a  corruption  of  Jerahme'eu 

[Che.];  cp  PissSUi,  an  assumed  link  in  the  develop* 

3S88 


y  Google 


PASHUUB 
ment  of  Mephibosheth  (f.i-. )  out  of  J«rafanie'el  {pta- 

Ncthinim ;  -E^i  49(4<<r»'  (B).  «<i<ni  [AL^l^  [LD^'^ch??  H 
iPta!,aA  [AVI,  *.<n,  (B),  ♦«.<«,  [f),  ♦•iriF,  lA),_*<w«ra  (LI). 
In  1  Ltd.  i  II  ihe  luuiiE  iippuF)  u  Phihob  (*>n<  IBA),  »  KV, 
bul  AVPhinkbs). 
3.  FBIherorjthfflula,3:  Neb.St  (^nn  (BKA],f<«n[L& 
PASHHOB;  so  RV,  but  AV  Pashur  (TinpB; 
nicxwp  eAeyeepoc.  OS  ao4,  25 ;  9  nACXup 
gencTHlly).  ll  is  nntural  lo  compare  ASHHUR  (f.f.J.' 
but  some  of  9'-'i  reitdings  (see  3)  suggest  a  comiplion  of 
PEDAMZUk  [Cbe.];  cp  Jer.  2O3.  See  also  Happizzez. 
I.  Pasbhur,  one  of  the  B'ne  IMMER  \f.v. ).  was  chi^ 
officer  in  the  temple  in  Jeremiah's  lime,  probaWjr  there- 
fore second  only  to  the  chief  priest'  (Jer,  2O1-6).  He 
was  niso  a  prophet,  but  of  quite  another  type  from 
Jeremiah  {v.  6i  ;  cp  v.  ji),  whom  he  caused  to  be  put 
into  the  sioclis  for  his  prophecies  of  woe,  and  thereupon 
received  the  name  MaGoK-MJssabib  (contrasting  wiih 
Pedahzur,  'God  hath  ransomed'),  and  the  warning 
(hat  he  would  share  the  general  fate  ol  captivity.  He 
is  identified  bysomewiih  the  father  of  another  opponent 
of  Jeremiah,  named  Gedaliah  (Jer,  3Si)<  but  on  no 
special  grounds. 

3.  Ps.'^hut  b.  Malcbiah  was  one  of  I wa  tent  by  ZedililBh  to 
JcTcniiah  imploring  btm  to  inquire  of  Yahwfr  on  bcbaJfof  the 
naikin  (ler.aii  38i).  Some  idcniify  him  with  ibe  Pashhur 
b.  Maichish,  immianeil  inadocumenloflbe  agt  of  Nehembb 
which  foimi  the  haiis  of  i  Ch.  B  3-17  and  Neh.  11  *-•</ :  1  Ch. 
•  ..  (4a<rx>v  [A],  f>i«i»f>  [L]);  Neh.n»  (^wrwfi  IBL 
immvf  (HAL^umwIL]).  Thai penanigi cccuinly  belonged 
to  a  pnotly  bmily ;  but  since  Paih^uris  not  called  toin  11 1  we 

oubled  whciber  PaKhhuT  was  properly  a  penonal  name 
lie  B'ne  Pashhur,  a  post-exilic  family  :  Neb.  T  41  (jwilovp 
IB].  4>una»>  [KA],  ^a&iirin>v)>  [LD-^EiraSjS  («air.m|>  [61. 
funreuKi  IB-),  ^oirovp  |A1.  i-K-f.  [LD^t  F.>d,I>is,  Phas- 
SAHON,  RV  riiKSyVKVf.U^Kxopm.m.^viminuXAX,*-*--!- 
nvp  [LB.      Six  of  iheir  number  are  memioned  as  Wvmg 


t«*3>-' 


1.  Ena  1 


-e  [Li) 


^1  Eid.Pzi.  Pkaisur  (^<rm><>  |t<],  A..0 
[1.1);  Ihe  family  Itwlf  is  rfferreJ  10  at  liie  c 
Nehemiah{Neh,103#Movp  [BRA].  *Bffmup  [L]). 

PASS,    PASBAOE.    FASSAQES,        In   i  S.  1S>3 
ma'Siir,  -lyyi},  and  in  i  S.  I44  Is.  \ttti)ma'64r/Sk,  TrofH},  a  in 

HASH.  InGen.a23t(i)|,Jaih.27judg.3Mls.'l«iEV  (ivn 
'Iiml'f«(nh3n&  as  at™  does  RV  in  ludg.  12  y^  where  AV 
has  'passage^,'  See  Fokd.  RVow.  afw  fias,  'Tords'  in  Jer. 
II  ja  where  EV  has 'pasiages-Cof  Babylon).    On  Jer.  ISjof'^V 


and 
FEAST  OF  UKLEAVENED  BBEAS 


alrt,). 


■n»  offering  (I  31  P*sah  rilual  (I  9). 

Canaatlilish  origrn  (I  A  Meaning  of  blood  rice  jl  10). 

A  ilv  no  (1.(3  day  (|  j).         Why  an  evening  liie  (I  ii). 
CDmnemonuion  theory  (|  6).     Course  of  dtvetopn»M(H  la-tj). 
Passov.r(|j).  Literature  (|  .»£ 

The  old  legislation  in  the  so>called  '  Decalogue  of  J  ' 
(Ex,  341B-16:  see  Decalogue)  and  in  E  (Ex.  2ai4-'6) 
1    RamiirfL  K'*'™   '*'*  *•"'   '''""   among  the  great 

i.t£S.  I"'"  "'.I'V'*' "  "  '""  "  •"■ 

leavened  bread. 
Many  Kbolar^  however,  regard  Ex.  84  ta,  the  verst  of  primary 

wiginal  (Eee  for  eu^l^  Slni'emace'l  ^™  IS  i).    Acutdl'ng 
loSleuemagelJlinowE  nothing  of  a  feast  of  unleavened  bread 

SiKvfllh)  but  only  (t;.  3;)  of  a  passover  fetlival  In  which  the 
tltngi  of  the  herd  and  of  the  Aock  were  sacrificed.    Even  on 

ing  lo  F.  93  J  kns>n'ofthm1im^KeVti^ls.   tt^^i  ii  delet'ed 

I  [Names «ilbil«f<eariierfoTinAii/)'portion'(i.f.. properly) 
of  a  divinity  (.Vanf/.  Isis.  J/<'/C?t  liebl.  Si  a;)  are  far  ftom^ing 
uncommon  in  EByp.ian.-w.M.  M.I 

»  Zephaniah,  who  in  Jer.  29  jsb  called  an  '  officer '  {t;^  in 
n  34  is  called  '  second  prist  ■  (nwon  j.ia). 


quite  plamly  presupposes  .  ._    __. 

and  tlui,  too.  in  the  first  place  and  before  f.  19.  We  ^llluva 
to  suppose,  accordingly,  that  originally  the  pastover  festival  was 
named  b  £".  1&,  which  according  to  J  alio  had  reference  10  Ibe 
Exodus,  and  ihaLat  a  later  date  Ihe  mattOth  hstival  was  intro- 
duced in  its  place  from  Ex.  2S.  No  lubsuntial  reason  for  such 
a  correction  can  be  suggested  t  for  the  idea  ^seeking  10  super- 
sede the  passover  festival  by  ihi  mattWh  festival  could  ncvei 
have  occurred  10  anyone ;  nor  yet  can  the  purely  lilemiy  molive — 
thai  of  bringing  into  line  with  Ex.  21 14 /— be  alleced  here,  lor  at 
will  be  shown  immediatelyitisEi.2iT4-t»ibalhasbeenit«tr 
corTccled,or.  lei  OS  say,  supplemenied  by  the  addition  of  rr-.  ly.^ 
and  tbus  again  brought  tnto  agreemoit  wilb  J.  Finally,  ii  in 
exceedingly  doubtful  whether  in  Kx.&Ajk  {]}  Ihe  ndLtntfi/tak 
for  (he  festival  in  Question  is  original  (see  below.  |  7) ;  ifit  ism 
uuerlion,  it  b  doubly  diHiculi  to  undeistand  why  il  should  pre- 
viously have  been  deleted  inf.  iS.  The  tendem^  ol  the  redaction. 
as  of  the  whoW  development,  is  much  rather  in  the  direction  of 
placing  the  passover.  as  dislingurshed  from  the  feast  of  unleavened 

On 'the  quation^  as  10  whether  El.  M  14-19  beloi^lto  the 


10  be  held  separate  frofn  r^.  17-19-  This  appears  immediately 
from  a  compwison  of  »*.  14  and  17,  which  are  doublels  Ihotigb 
Ibey  do  not  aay  quite  ihe  same  thing.  Still  more  clearly  does  thil 
apjjearwben  the  phraseology  is  compared  with  thai  of  J.  ^p. 
17-10  an,  apan  from  ihe  absence  of  the  word  jtiVo^,  word  for 

hr^tlingi  but  also  expre»ly  by  their  desiElialioni  ot  the  festival 
in  V.  16,  whilst  p.  14  IS  allogelher  absent  (ron  J.    Thus,  whibt 

belong  10  E.  In  the  present  case,  tbsrsfon,  it  it  £  thai  hai 
been  subsetjuenily  brought  into  conformily  whh  J  by  introduc- 
tion of  the  precepts  of  m.  ■  7-i9.whkh  were  lbrei(nla  ihe  origicial 
law.    If  this  be  so,  wemuMgobach  lor  ihe  form  of  these  versa 

f^ia*  was  not  originally  used  inEx.Slij.  In  taking  over  Ihe 
verses  nothing,  it  IS  certain,  was  changed,  fbr  the  very  object  of 
Ibe  ifansference  was  10  correct  E  in  accordance  with  J. 

The  name  ot  the  feast  of  "unleavened  bread'  (in 
r\}lB.i.  toprii  rSr  ilip^y  [Lk.i2x.  ]oi.  5/2..],  iiM^p^ 
Twr  aH^IMT  [Acts]23  206]./<-M«J  (or  rfwt]  atytHoruiH) 
has  reference  to  the  waijiifA'  which  were  eaten  white 
the  festival  lasted.  For  Ihe  meniiing  of  ihe  If^a  in  ihe 
passages  just  cited  we  must  look  to  the  connection  wiih 
the  two  other  great  annual  feasts — Ihal  of '  weeks '  and 
that  of  the  ■  ingathering  ' — in  which  it  is  there  found. 
These  last  are  quite  unmistakaUy  connected  with  hus- 
bandry (see  Pentecost;  also  TarernAcles,  §  i). 
This  esuhlishes  an  antecedeni  probability  Ihal  Ihe  third 
feast  also  had  the  same  underlying  idea — was,  in  fact,  the 
festival  of  the  beginning  of  harvesl.  The  dale,  in  Ihe 
month  of  Abib—  Ibough  no  doubl  it  may  have  lieen  a 
later  addition  to  the  bw — points  to  the  same  conclusion. 
This  inlerpretalion  of  the  feast  comes  still  mote  clearly 
lo  Ihe  froni  in  Dl.,  where  the  law  as  regards  all  ihree 
festivals  is  (Dl.  19i6/)  Ihal  the  cclebrnn 
appear  before  Yah*4  empty-handed  ;  eiei 


i  able  I 


n  shaU 


thy  God  has  given  thee. '  The  oHerings  of  the  niassoth- 
festival  are  thus,  according  to  D,  (hank- offerings  for 
harvest  blessings  jusl  as  are  those  of  the  other  great 
feasts.  Dl.  I69  lells  us.  more  precisely,  thai  Ihe  massolh 
festival  was  the  festival  of  putting  the  sickle  lo  ibe 
standing  com.  It  fixes  the  dale  of  the  feast  of  weeks, 
50  called  because  celebrated  seven  weeks  after  mas^Qlh 
(see  Pentecost,  g  i),  by  the  fommla  'seven  weeks 
Shalt  (hoti  number  unlo  thee  from  Ihe  time  that  ihou 
beginnest  to  put  Ihe  sickle  to  the  standing  corn ' ;   cp 

we^s  are  lo  be  reckoned  is  slill  more  accurately  fixed 
(see  belmv,  £  14).      That  ils  relation  lo  Ibe  harvesl  was 


original  meaning  of  the 
■sweel,'Bocharl  (//in- 
jiee    Levy.  J^HWB  i 


at  fDn  (JIfdmfsy,  see  LtAvaN.    The 

I.  l»9y:)asB'clean,  pure,'  Fleischer 
31])  as  ^  'eihaustcd,    ' slrengthlen,' 


.,L,ooglc 


1.  UnlMtTOMd. 


PASSOVER 

not  inddentol  merely  is  shown  by  the  rilual  of  the  feast, 
u  sliil  presented  in  Lev.  239  (H),  by  which  the  peopie 
ate  enjoined  to  bring  a  shenf  of  the  lirst  fruits  with 
sacrifices  on  the  day  after  the  first  Sabbath  of  harvest 
(see  below.  |  14).  Before  this  date  it  was  not  lawful 
to  eal  either  bread  or  parched  corn  or  fresh  ears  {t^,  14)- 
This  offering  of  the  tirsi  fruit  sheaf  is  so  fully  regarded 
as  ihe  characlerislic  and  main  rile  of  ihe  festival,  and 
Ihe  day  of  its  presentation  as  Ibai  of  the  proper  feasl. 
that  the  seven  weeks  to  Pentecost  are  reckoned  from  it 

(..  „). 

The  characteristic  custom  of  eating  only  unleavened 
bread  at  Ihe  festival  Is  thus  explained  easily  and  natur- 
ally. The  ma^sSth  are  upon  the 
B  plane  with  the  parched  corn 
(■Sg,  *u/f,  see  Food.  S  i).3^f8'''>''rile  food  during  harvest 
(cp  Ruth2itLev.  2Sm),  ihe  use  of  which  at  this  season 
Mill  survives  in  Palesline.  In  Ihe  midst  of  the  labours 
ot  the  harvesl-fleld.  when  the  first  bnrley  sheaves  were 
being  reaped,  people  did  noi  lake  lime  10  wait  for  ihe 
slow  process  of  leavening  the  dough,  but  baked  iheir 
bread  from  unleavened  dough,  just  as  at  other  times 

pressed  (cp  Gen.  186  IBj).     In  Ek.  11^^.  Q]  also  the 

therewith  are  (raced  back  to  the  E\odus,  and  Ihe  narra- 
tive still  retains  the  right  conception  of  Ihis  unleavened 
bread  as  being  bread  of  haste.  In  Josh.  5 1/.,  where  the 
first  passover  of  Ihe  Israelites  in  Western  PaLesiine  is 
described,  the  eating  of  unleavened  bread  is  mentioned 
in  conjunction  with  that  of  parched  corn  as  both  be- 
longing to  Ihe  festival :  it  is  Ihe  first  of  Ihe  fruil  of  the 
land  to  he  eaten  after  Ihal  has  been  sanctified  by  ihe 
preceding  f/ia^ ;  henceforth  the  manna  ceases  and  the 
'people  live  on  the  produce  of  the  land. 

Thus  Ihe  meaning  of  Ihe  festival  in  all  its  details  be- 
comes transparent ;  of  the  new  harvest  nothing  was  eaten 

..  Th. ..,««.  "-LutX-XSlS-S 

crop  had  been  sanelified  (see  Taxation).  This  once 
done,  no  lime  was  lost  in  proceeding  to  enjoy  God's 
gift.  The  only  point  about  which  any  unceiialnly  can 
tlill  be  felt  is  as  to  whether  the  presentation  of  a  sheaf 
Bt  the  sanctuary,  mentioned  in  Lev.  23  to,  Is  the  oldest 
form  of  the  celebration,  or  whether  perhaps  the  consecra- 
tion gift  did  nol  originally  consist  of  unleavened  barley 
cakes.  The  latter  view  is  suggested  by  the  parallel  case 
in  which  unleavened  whealen  cakes  were  presented  at 
the  close  of  Ihe  harvest  at  penlecost  (Lev.  23i;;  cp 
Pentecost,  §  3) :  as  also  by  the  fad  thai  in  hiier  times 
there  still  subsisted  the  custom  of  presenting  to  Yahwe, 
as  a  meal  -  offering  of  the  firslfruils.  'corn  in  the  ear 
parched  wilh  fire,  bruised  corn  of  Ihe  fresh  ear'  (Lev. 
2n).  There  is  also  a  more  general  consideration  which 
tends  10  the  same  result ;  in  the  oldest  period  we  find 
the  usual  gifts  to  the  deity  conslaling  of  various  kinds  of 
food,  and  Ihese  in  Ihe  form  in  which  the  human  offerers 
were  in  Ihe  habit  of  using  them  ;  leavened  bread,  wine, 
oil,  boiled  flesh.  The  offering  was  a  meal  for  Ihe  deity 
— Ihe  'food  of  Yahwi,'  as  the  expression  still  runs  in 
I^v.Sii  (cp  Beniingcr, /M  43a /;  also  Sacrifice). 
When  accordingly  Ihe  old  law  of  Ei.  34 18  lays 
special  stress  upon  the  eating  of  unleavened  bread,  the 
sacrificial  presentation  of  massijlh  at  Ihis  festival  may 

of  lime  a  more  delicale  material  was  preferred  ;  un- 
leavened bread  was  presented  instead  of  leavened,  and 
in  many  cases  Ihe  place  of  bread  is  allogelher  taken  by 
meal  (Bern.  HA  450/).  The  substitution  of  a  first- 
fruit  sheaf  for  the  massoth  would  admit  of  ready  explana- 
tion from  the  course  of  this  development, 

31^         origm  of  the  massoih  festival.      As  a 
^*^         harvest  feast  with  the  ritual  presenla- 
tioD  of  fiist-fruils  of  the  barley  harvest,  the  feast  of 
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Canaan.  Elsewhere(see  Feasts, g  3)expression  has  been 
given  to  Ihe  conjecture  thai  massdlh,  as  well  as  the  other 
feasts,  was  of  Canaanitish  origin.  We  have,  it  is  tme, 
no  direct  evidence  of  the  existence  among  ibe  Caoaaniles 
of  any  such  spring  festival ;  but  a  thanksgiving  harvest 
festival  is  allesled  in  JtidgSi;.  and  to  presume  a  cor- 
responding festival  at  the  beginning  of  harkesl  is  not 
too  haiardous.  The  Israelites  ihemset''es,  as  will  be 
shown  immediately  (g  7),  brought  vtilh  them  out  of  the 
H'lldemess  an  entirely  different  festival  which  they  subse- 
quently combined  wilh  that  of  mas.soih.  The  very 
fact  that  their  passover  was  not  changed  into  a 
harvest  festival,  thai  Ihe  harvest  festival  as  an  inde- 

conspicuously  to  the  conclusion  that  Ihis  spring  festival 
was  not  an  institution  which  Ihe  Israelites  had  developed 
on  their  own  account — that  it  had  been  found  by  them 
when  they  came,  and  taken  over  by  them,  as  an  old- 
established  custom.  'I  hey  learned  all  the  praclices  of 
agriculture  from  the  Canaanltes.  and  so  also  in  Ihe 


It  oft! 


:  of  the  produce  of  Ihe  soil.  Elsewhere 
(Pentecost,  g  6)  the  conjecture  is  offered  that  origin- 
ally perhaps  the  Cauaanilcs  and  the  Israelites  had  only 
one  hari'est  festival  in  spring,  with  the  meaning  just 
■ndidled,  and  that  Ihis  spring  festival  dMded  itself  into 
two  only  in  the  course  of  Ihe  sub-sequent  development. 

It  is  obvious  Ihal,  thus  interpreted,  the  massoih 
festival  could  not  originally  have  been  connected  wilh 
.    •  I..,.-     any  definite  day.     In  the  ancient  ordin- 

.t-i  I;.  ■"'»  <■'  J  •-'  =■  "'■™' "  " «" 

"•""^r-    b,:si»,™s  or  a,i  ™i.  «  .).  I,  i. 

assigned,  in  a  quite  general  way,  simply  to  Ihe  month 
Abib  ( '  green-ears  monlh,'  or  'harvest  month').     Neither 

people   at    once.      In    Palestine   harvest    falls   at  very 
different  dales  according  10  the  locality. 

In  th*  joidan  vnllcy  11  may  ocoutoniUy  begin  u  early  u  in 
the  end  of  March,  and  narmally  in  the  beginning  of  April ;  in 

Thus,  the  feast  of  Ihe  lieginning  of  harvest  was  cele- 
brated at  very  different  dales  at  Ihe  various  sanctuaries 
throughout  the  land  ;  but  in  every  case  il  was  celebrated 
as  a  liag — i.e.,  as  a  mirthful  festival  with  dances  and 
processions  and  joyous  sacrificial  meal  |see  Feasts). 
As  distinguished  from  the  family  festivab,  properly  so 
called,  which  were  celebrated  within  the  domestic  circle, 
and  from  the  clan  festivals  which  were  attended  only  by 
the  members  of  the  clan,  this  festival  was,  like  the  two 
other  great  feasts  of  the  j-ear.  a  public  one  which  brought 
together  the  entire  community  of  the  place.  Hence 
also  Ihe  precept  in  J,  that  all  the  males  are  to  appear 
before  Yahw6.  An  appearance  '  before  Yahwfr '  could 
not  be  made  at  every  village  or  on  every  idmgk  (see 
H]Gti-l>LAC£)  where  perchance  some  sacrifice  had  at  one 
lime  or  another  been  offered  ;  it  could  be  made  only  at 

Yahurt.  a  "house  ot  Vahwt'  ot  some  sort,  with  an 
ephod  or  olher  sacred  object,  as,  for  emmple,  at  Shiloh. 


older 


ade  only  once  a  year  to  such  a  sanctuarj-  ( i  S.  1 3) ;  in 
this  respect  therefore  the  precept  of  ]  expresses  not  the 
oldest  prevailing  custom  but  a  later  development. 

Alongside  of  this  explanation  of  Ihe  feast  as  a  harvest 
one,  there  arose  also,  at  a  comparatively  early  date, 
6.  Coamwiwi*- """"'"  *'''^*',  inlerp'eled  it  as  cmn- 

liiriiTj^-^  memorative  of  the  Exodus.      In  Ex. 

U<mtlwor7.  ai.gjndeed.  the  more  precise  specifica- 
tion of  the  date  of  celebration  (' in  the  monlh  Ablb.  for 
in  the  monlh  Abib  thou  earnest  out  from  Egypt')  is  hj' 
many  scholars  attributed  10  the  deuteronomic  redaction 
(Wellh.  CH'*>  33.  /  HI  333  /  :  in  this  case  the  same 
will  apply  to  Ex.  £3  tj).  Still,  even  should  this  be  M> 
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Ibe  fact  remains  that  }'  in  Ex,  12m  relates  how  the 
Israelites  in  the  hurry  of  their  departure  had  no  time  lo 
leaven  (heir  dough  bii(  had  lo  carrr  it  wilh  them,  un- 
lenvened.  in  their  kneading  troughs.  The  reference 
here  lo  Ihe  massoih  festival  and  its  characteristic  feature 
ix  uamistakable.  Thus  in  the  addition  to  Ei,  34i8 
substantially  alt  that  can  be  attributed  lo  D  is  merely 
the  extension  of  the  celebration  over  a  period  of  seven 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  the  massdth  festival  has 
been,  so  far,  disposed  of;  not  so  (he  entire  spring 
festival  as  it  had  come  to  be  celetn^led 
at  the  beginning  of  harvest,  even  at  so 
carl/  a  date  as  that  of  the  old  legislation.  For  Ibis 
spring  (estivfll,  as  is  explained  elsewhere  (FEASTS.  §  a) 
Irad  belonging  to  it  another  integral  part,  wilh  another 
name,  other  riles,  and  another  meaning — lo  wit,  the 
feast  of  the  passover. 

In  the  old  legislation  of  E  (Ex,23t4-'6)  this  latter 
least  is  not  expressly  menlioned  by  Ihe  name  passover. 
In  the  festal  legislation  of  J  (Ex.  34),  (be  passover  feast 
is  indeed  named  in  v,  ij.  but  Only  by  a  later  interpola- 
tion (see  above,  §  i).  It  would  be  premature  to  conclude 
that  the  thing  itself,  or  even  Ihe  name,  was  not  known 
till  the  time  of  D.  In  D's  ta/linance  (Dl.  I6i/.  sff) 
what  has  to  be  regarded  as  an  innovation  upon  previous 
ctistom  is  undoubtedly  Ihe  injunction  nol  lo  keep  the 
passover  al  home,  since  it  is  accompanied  by  the  pre- 
sentation of  offerings  such  as  is  lawful  only  al  the 
sanctuary.  What  has  lo  be  offered  is  indicated  only 
vaguely  (sheep  and  cattle),  Ihe  amouni  being  left  un- 
determined.     For  greater  precision  we  may  turn  lo  the 

with  Ihe  appointment  of  Ihe  mass^h  festival  in  the 
monlh  Abib  Ihe  sacrifice  of  the  firstlings  ol  caltle  and 
the  redemption  of  Ihe  human  firstborn  is  enjoined.  The 
existence  of  a  real  inner  connection  between  the  festival 
and  the  offering  of  the  firstborn  is  attested  by  Ex.  ISity^ 
a  passage  which  is  perhaps  older  than  Dt..  and  al  any 
rale  has  been  heavily  redacted  in  a  deuleronomic  sense- 
There  the  offering  of  the  firstborn  is  explained  by 
reference  to  Ihe  slaying  of  the  firstborn  of  Egypt  and 
the  sparing  of  the  hrstbom  of  Israel  at  the  Exodus. 

On  the  strength  of  these  various  indications  the  pass- 
over  is  accordingly  now  explained  by  the  majority  of 
cholars  (W.  R.  Smith,  SSfO 
"  463/  -■  Wdlh.  Prnl.i'K  86/  ,  Nowack, 
f/A  2i47.  and  others)  as  a  sacrilice  of 
the  tirsllings  of  the  herd.  Dl  tin- 
doiibtediy  also  has  ihis  view  of  the  meaning  of  the 
festival,  and  therefore  finds  il  unnecessary  to  say  any- 
thing further  as  to  Ihe  offerings  to  be  offered.     So  also 
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festival,  tnit  regards  it  as  coincident  with  the  festival  of 
spring.      In  the  case  of  E,  on  the  other  hand,  il  is 

we  have  rather,  as  regards  the  offerings  of  firstlings  of 
the  herd,  the  quite  differently  conceived  precept  (Ex. 
S239^)  that  these  animals  are  in  each  case  lo  be  given 
to  Yahw*  on  the  eighth  day  after  birth.  In  view  of  this 
il  has  been  si^gested  (r.^.,  by  Nowack,  NA  Su?  n,) 
that  this  regulation  is  a  later  addition,  in  accordance 
wilh  Lev.22i7,  made  when  passover  and  sacrifice  of 
firstlings  had  at  last  come  10  be  completely  separated 
(see  below,  g  15),  The  possibility,  however,  that  E 
should  indeed  have  been  acquainted  wilh  the  passover, 
yet  not  with  the  passover  as  the  feasi  of  the  sacrifice  of 
(he  firslborn  but  only  in  a  different  meaning,  and  thai 
Ihis  is  the  reason  why  he  does  nol  cite  it  al  all  as 
belonging  to  the  three  great  harvest  festivals,  must  be 
left  open, 

1  Ttii>,  the  iisiuennMnl  of  Ihii  puuce 
it  !•  aMigiKd  abu  10  E.    The  ok  it  u«  substantially . 

pcHftl  of  tinK  whether  we  decide  Uul  the  view  in  quesli 
UDda  exprcs^on  in  J  or  in  £. 
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This  view  of  the  festival  as  being  the  sacrifice  of  the 
firstborn  does  not,  however,  give  any  satisfying  explana- 
tion of  its  origin.  For  Ihe  inferences  usually  drawn  in 
Ihis  connection  from  Ihe  meaning  of  the  festival  seem 
on  olher  grounds  to  be  insecure.  It  is  usually  assumed 
thai  Ihe  sacrifice  of  Ihe  firslborn  of  the  herd  means  for 
a  pastoral  people  quite  Ihe  same  thing  as  the  offering 
of  the  firslfruits  of  the  field  in  the  case  (rf  an  agricultural 
people,  and  that  therefore  also  Ihis  passover  festival 
reaches  back  inio  the  primitive  period  of  Israel's  history 
lieFore  the  selllentent  in  Canaan.  A  trace  of  this  is 
found  in  Elx.  lOii  and  in  olher  passages  of  similar  import 

holding  a  spring  feast  to  Yahu^  gave  the  occasion  for 
the  Exodus.  In  these  passages,  however,  an  essential 
point  is  left  mil— namely,  the  proof  Ihal  an  ofiering  of 
firstborn  was  here  in  question. 

WetlhauKn  (as  above)  has  soueht  to  show  this  from  the  con- 
nection of  Ihe  enlin  rumlive  of  J  E,  inlerpreiini  ihe  coune  of 
the  thoushi  as  rollows :  ^  Yahwfr  has  a  clajm  10  the  human  lirai- 
bom  in  Jvoei  (who  are  10  be  reiieemed)  ai^  n  (be  fiTMbom  of 
cattle.  The  Egyptioru  hinder  Isnd  from  offerins  (be  llmbani 
to  Vmhiii ;  in  campenuiiao  for  this  prii^rion  Yahwi  takes  u> 
hinueifall  the  fintbom  of  Egypt.'  11  i(  u  nflcTwuds  said  that 
ihe  poasovBT  b  obwrved  in  cOKnienumtion  of  (bis  act  of  God, 
all  (Bat  b  meani  is  (hat  (he  pauover  it  in  full  hannony  wi(h  that 
old  fenival  and  coniinuei  it. 

Such  a  connection,  however,  of  the  early  spring 
festival  with  the  passover,  and  of  both  wilh  ihe  idea  of 
a  sacrifice  of  firstborn,  is  by  no  means  necessarily  im- 
plied in  the  text  itself,  however  well  il  tnay  harmonise 
with  it,  and  it  will  therefore  have  to  be  given  up  as  soon 
as  from  more  general  considerations  it  is  fbiind  to  be 
improbable.  Considerations  of  this  sort  are  sel  forth 
wilh  some  fulness  elsewhere  (TaXATIO.s).  Of  chief 
impCTlance  is  whai  W.  R.  Smith  [SSI^  463)  has  em- 
phasised — that  tlie  idea  of  a  payment  of  tribute,  a  due 
to  the  deity  such  as  finds  expression  in  the  offering  of 
Ihe  firstlings,  is  wholly  foreign  to  Ihe  original  wor^ip 
of  Israel,  and  did  nol  arise  till  after  the  settlemeni  in 
Canaan.  A  yeariy  offering  of  the  firslltom  in  which 
this  idea  is  expressed  is  thus  quite  improbatde  Soc  Ibe 
earliest  period.  Robertson  Smith,  it  is  true,  has  sought, 
in  order  to  escape  this  dillicully.  to  explain  the  offering 
of  the  firstborn  of  cattle  in  a  wholly  different  way, 
namely  from  Ihe  sacred  (taboo)  characler  attaching  to 
Ihe  first  birth.  That,  however,  is  quite  superfluous 
labour,  for  we  have  no  evidence  of  any  other  offerings 
of  firslborn  from  the  time  before  the  immigration  besides 
the  passover  itself,  and  in  the  case  of  the  passmer  there 
are  further  reasons — lo  be  mentioned  immediately  (g  9) 
— which  make  this  vexj  explanation  impossible  for  tba 

Nratber  does  the  parallel  with  tbe  Arabian  spring 
festival  compel  us  to  adopt  the  explanation  of  Ihe  pass- 
over  as  a.  sacrifice  of  firslborn. 

FDrmer1vEwBld(.4/«.n467}andinnFrnr>-nlluW  R  ^mllh 
(SSm  1117  /   ^«j)   cannected.  Il 


lUjah 
e«;r    by  Hi 


1  if  il 


wi(h  «  regular  sacrifice 


„(W.  R.  Sm.h,«i,bovt), 

Even  if,  therefore,  al  Ihe  lime  of  D  and  even  earlier, 
tbe  passover  was  unhesitatingly  regarded  as  an  offering 
of  the  firslborn,  we  slill  have  no  evidence  of  the  exislence 
of  such  an  offering  for  the  period  before  ihe  immigra- 
tion, nor  can  it  be  established  as  a  probability.  Much 
rather  is  it  probable  thai  the  custom  of  offering  the 
firstlings  was  only  a  secondary  extension  of  the  pracdce 
of  odering  Ihe  fruits  of  the  field.  If  llierefore  Ihe  pass- 
over  was  an  ancient  Hebrew  festival,  as  Ex.  12ii-i7  and 
all  Israelite  tradition  assume,  il  must  have  had  another 
meaning. 

In  order  10  see  thai  il  had  another  meaning  we  have 
B  Fiaah   ""'^  '"  ""^  '"  "'^  characlerislic  ritual  of 

Htall^   the  fi&ai  festival,  which  has  no  appropri- 

nniftl.     jiignes.  In  connection  wilh  a  celebration  of 

tbe  oSering  of  first-fruits  and  does  nol  admit  of  explana^ 
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tioa  by  means  of  this  conception.  The  ritual,  as  pre- 
scribed in  £x.l29r-iT.  i&  as  follows ;— The  Israelites 
are  lo  lalcc  a  sheep  (iSh.  iid ;  wpifiaTV ;  Vg.  anima^) 
bfcording  lo  Ibeir  families  and  kill  it  as  Ihe  passovet 
(nei'i).  Then  with  a  bunch  of  '  hyssop'  some  of  the 
blood  is  (o  be  struck  upon  the  linlel  and  door-posts — 
the  sign  for  [the  angel  of]  Yahw*  (see  Destbovek}  of 
an  Israelite  dwelling.  This  is  lo  be  observed  as  an 
ordinance  for  ever. 

The  Bgfi  4nd  lireraiy  conuiluljon  of  Ifai*  pa&suc  has  be«n 
~...^t.  .I.Kussed  (cp  Budde,  ZA  TIVll  ig;  /  riBgift     Whilst 


veofP.    Hcte  ako,  howe 


)  regard  it  u  of  lat«  dflU4  fluiU  an  appendix  la  ihc  prcced- 
.nriL.  .sfP      U-H.  *!.:.,  >^'>wever   the  lilenry  que^jon  is 

2 ™  IP]!"  F«1i'p"tE.°riw 
uuu  IS  lo  H  lepi  up  consuu  io  id«  eating  of  the  paschal  lamb 
(n^;  vfi6patvi  agntH\  for  vbich  minute  direcIiDns  are  given, 
i^ilit  the  sprinkling  of  the  linltl  and  door-paili  with  the  blood 

the  other  hand,  the  chief  empliasia  la  laid  preciHly  upon  (his 
aprinkling  as  (he  rite  to  be  repeated  every  year,  attd  the  eating 
of  Ihejsacribcial  Eesb  ia  not  enjoined  ar  all  \  plainly,  with  (he 

regarded  as  quite  a  matter  cf  course. 

There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  this  rite  as 
depicted  in  Ex.  ISii  _/!  was  very  old,  even  although 
there  is  no  menlion  of  il  elsewhere  in  J,  E,  and  D. 
Practices  of  Ihis  kind  tan  never  have  been  the  free 
invetitious  of  a  later  time  ;  indeed,  the  whole  rile  from 
the  point  of  view  of  P  and  the  later  age  was  obviously 
something  weird  and  tin  intelligible.  In  P  ceremonies 
with  sacrifieial  blood  can  be  performed  only  by  the 
priest  and  a(  the  sanctuary,  not  in  private  houses  by 
laynken ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  P  represenls  the 
entire  ceremony  as  valid  only  for  ihe  hrst  passover  in 
Egypt,  and  makes  the  celebration  for  all  subsequent 
time  to  consist  in   the  solemn  eating  of  the  paschal 

.  Obviotisly.  the  rite  in  question  can  have  nothing 
whatever  lo  do  with  Ihe  conception  of  an  offering  of 
10  HMtnblK  '*"V^!^f  ■  ^t"  1^  to  •»  "plained,  if 
^mZ^TXS  explained  at  all.  in  some  other  way, 
ofbloodrlU.  nl^^^nuive  itself  in  E..12«/ofri 
the  explanation  we  need.  Here  the  sprinkling  with 
the  blixxl  is  represented  as  Ihe  means  by  which  the 
Israelites  were  protected  from  the  'Destroyer.' 

The  narrative  will  also  have  it  thai  the  name  ftiak  comei 
from  fJsa^  because  '  Yahwt  will  >hi  our  (*'  FKft)  [he  door, 
and  will  not  tufler  the  Destroyer  to  come  into  your  houaei ' 
(f.  33),  Or  Ibis  view  the  paasover  was  not  orioinaily  a  regular 
Bprine  festivnl,  but  rather  a  solenn  observance  liy  which  it  waa 
sought  to  gain  protection  in  times  of  pestilence  and  the  like  (so 
also  Mull,  Gat*. /irui/il.  Bil.m  Aa/.).    The  idea  lying  at  its 


foundation  is  qn 

by  means  of  the  blood-rite  it  to  be 
wlowship  with  the  ddiy  by  i^ich  jv 


slave  who  voluntarily  cl 


1  elseiSen 


We  have  the  less  reason  for  declining  this  explanation 
of  the  pnssover,  laid  to  our  hand  by  the  narratit'e  itself, 
since  similar  usages  are  met  with  also  in  ancient  Arabia. 
Marti  {of.  cil. )  justly  points  to  the  custom  there  of 
sprinkling  Ihe  tents  of  an  army  selling  out  on  its  march 
with  blood,  as  also  to  the  praciice  of  the  Bedouins, 
in  time  of  pestilence,  of  besprinkling  their  camels  on 
the  iteck  and  side  with  sacrificial  blood  in  order  lo  pro- 
tect tlieir  herds. 

Another  possible  interpretation'  of  the  passover 
1  A  complete  list  of  explsruitions  of  the  pasover  </AaA)  can- 
not he  Ulempled  here.  A  few  may  b*  (ingled  out,  Chr.  Baur 
{Tii.  Ziatr.f.  Tknl.  I8«,  p,  «,/)  regarded  il  as  a  pro- 
piluloty  sacfilice,  connected  with  the  spring  festival,  which  was 
oflered  10  God  at  a  subttilullen  for  the  human  male  first.bom. 
Vatke(^</.  ^.  y4  7'49a^)Bnd  DlbenbrinR  the  pa.sox-erinto 
luie  with  the  spring  lenival  held  among  many  peoples  at  the 
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would  be  thai  put  forward  1^  Ewald  [Ali.^  460/) 
and  others,  that  il  was  a  sacrifice  of  propitiation  antl 
purificatioD  {which  preceded  [so  Ew.]  this  offering  of 
the  first-fruits).  In  support  of  Ihis  view  reference  is 
naturally  made  to  the  fact  thai  'hyssop'  is  employed  else- 
where in  connection  with  purification  ceremonies  (Lev. 
1*6«/  Nu.  196,  cp  Ps.  BI9W).  Here  too  analogous 
rites  among  Ihe  Bedouios  can  be  pointed  lo  (sprinkling 
with  blood  a  rite  of  lustration.  Palmer,  Tkc  Desert  if 
the  Exodus.  118;  GoMxAxr,  Le  culu  da  saints  cket  Ui 
MasMlmans,  31).  It  does  not  seem  necessary,  however. 
10  travel  beyond  the  account  given  in  Ex.  12ai/.  itself 
for  an  explanation. 

One  other  point  in  the  ritual  demands  particular 
notice  :  viz..  the  fact  that  the  p^saJf  has  to  be  slain  in 
11  Why  ui  '*"  evening — a  regulation  which  does 
■vanliuF  rite.  "'''  ocinu-  in  the  case  of  any  other  sacri- 
■vvDing  nw.  (^  Tmn.  Ihis  regulation  is  first  met 
with  in  D  (Dt.  166) ;  but  the  custom  as  such  was  cer- 
tainly ancient,  and  the  narrative  o>  Ex.  12ii /.  also 
makes  it  clear  that  evening  was  the  proper  time  for  Ihe 
paschal  sacrifice  (cp  v.  »j*),  and  Ex.  Vl^ta  may  be  cited 


0  the  s 


Her 


said  is  that  the  night  is  lo  be  for  Israel  a  b-bq*  V'S.  1b 
41*  the  rendering  'night  of  vigpl  of  Yahwi.'  etc..  is 
quesibnable,  indeed,  as  also  is  Ihe  other  point  whether 
this  half  of  the  verse  comes  from  the  artcient  source^ 
Tlie  importance  attached  lo  the  observance  of  this  lime- 
determination  in  m.  166  shows  that  the  matter  is  not 
merely  secondary  but  is  essentially  connected  with  the 
observance  of  the  festival,  and  thus  with  ils  fundamental 
significance.  The  custom  accordingly  can  have  its  origin 
only  in  this,  that  the  festival  was  somehow  connected 
with  the  phases  of  the  moon,  doubtless  in  the  sense  that 
the  practices  were  carried  oul  at  new  morni  or  at  full 
raoon,  and  were  then  held  to  have  special  efficacy. 

Let  us  briefly  summarise  our  results  as  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  great  spring  festival  down  to  the  time  of  D. 
II  Rj«n)f  .  Among  the  ancient  nomad  Hebrews  il 
MrfT  '  '"''  '^"  ^^  praciice  on  special  occa- 
HiiYBwiuuBUh  ^^^  j^g  ^^g  ^^  spnnkie  the  door- 
posts (tent-poles)  with  Ihe  blood  of  a  sheep.  The 
custom  aAerwards  became  fixed  ;  every  year  in  spring 
such  a  sacrifice  came  to  be  of^red  by  each  separate 
family.  In  this  transformation  the  meaning  of  tbe 
custom  of  course  came  lo  be  obscured,  and  il  is  always 
possible  thai  the  idea  of  a  lustration  gave  new  contents 
to  it.  In  any  case  the  passover  was,  and  continued  to 
be  in  the  first  instance  for  some  time  after  the  immigra- 
tion into  Canaan,  a  family  festival — having  absolutely 
nothing  of  the  character  of  a  popular  festival,  a  fof. 
In  Palestine  the  immigraling  Israelites  found  among  the 
agricultural  Canaanites  Ihe  custom  of  consecmling  to 
the  b£al  of  the  district,  every  spring  at  the  beginning  of 
harvest,  the  firsi-fruits  of  Ihe  corn,  and  of  celebrating 
a  festival  in  this  connetiion.  The  idea  lying  at  the 
foundation  of  the  observance — that  the  first-fruits  belong 
to  Yahwi — was  soon  carried  over  by  them  to  ihe  first- 
lings of  the  herd  also.  In  oflering  ihesc  first-bom  the 
practice  does  not  seem  to  have  been  in  the  first  instance 
tmiform  ;  whilst  the  Book  of  tbe  Covenant  enjcHDS  that 

lime  of  the  equinox ;  fiifiy  ( -  passii^  over,  tianut)  iccotding 
the  equinoctial  point  into  the  sign  of  Aries.  lAceording  to  Toy 
(JBL  Ifl  ijs/  IiSsjD,  npf,  from  noll,lo'leap,limp,'deiKJei 
properly  a  peculiar  Tit     '   '  *  "  '  .      .    - 


lamb.    Cp  Dance,  H  4,  5-1  Ondogmni' 
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the  offering  '?e  made  always  on  Ihe  eighlh  Any  after 

binh  (see  above.  §  8|.  J  orders  ihal  offerings  of  Ihis  de- 
scriplion  are  to  be  made  yearly  at  Ihe  spring  feslival,  the 
feast  of  massoih.  At  the  same  time  also,  or  perhaps 
even  at  an  earlier  dale.  Ihis  spring  festival  is  changed 
from  being  a  mere  harvest  eelebraiion  to  being  a  feast 
commemorative  of  the  E nodus.  This  last  change 
happened  also,  contemporaneously  or  perhaps  even 
earlier,  in  the  case  of  the  passover  feast.  As  early  as 
Ihe  lime  of  J  al  any  rate  we  find  it  already  interpreted 

customs  eiplained  by  this  reference  (Ex.  12ji/). 

Thus  \a  Ihe  lime  of  J  there  were  two  adjacent  festivals  ; 
(i)  a  popular  Aag,  Ihe  feast  of  massdlh,  at  which  also 
the  firstlings  of  callle  were  offered,  and  (a)  a  sacrifice 
celebrated  within  the  family  circle,  the  f^iah.  al  which 
Ihe  sacrificial  victim  was  slain  wilh  a  specially  solemn 
ritual.  Both  festivals  fell  approximately  at  the  same 
time,  the  beginning  of  spring ;  both  were  commemora- 
live  of  Ihe  Kxodns  ;  and  thus  it  becomes  easy  to  under- 
stand how  the  two  should  ultimately  have  been  brought 
into  immediale  connection  and  the  f^iah  slain  at  the 
beginning  of  the  massoih  feast.  Then  followed  quite 
easly  and  naturally  Ihe  fourth  step — thai  of  bringing 
the  offering  of  the  firsl-bom  into  connection  with  Ihe 
pintk,  which  then  came  to  he  taken  quite  generally  as  a 
firstling-sacrifice,  but,  of  course,  with  retention  of  the 
ancient  ritual.      If  at   Ihis  stage  it  was  still   desired 


e  tor  the  i 


It  became  etpedieni  t 
reierence  (o  the  '  sparing '  of  Ihe  people  Ihe  new  explana- 
tion that  all  the  first-born  belonged  to  Yahwi  because 
at  Ihe  Exodus  he  had  slain  the  first-bom  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, but  spared  the  Israelites. 

We  find  this  last  step,  with  all  the  features  we  have 
menlioned.  in  D  as  we  now  have  il  in  Dl.  16</  (The 
question  whether  Ihis  whole  passage  is  of  one  and  the 
same  origin  need  not  be  gone  into  here,  for  if  we 
assume  thai  it  is  not,  the  union  of  the  two  festivals  will 
in  any  case  have  to  be  placed  soon  after  the  dale 
ot  original  D.)  The  stage  immediately  preceding  this 
is  rqiresented  by  J,  and  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  in- 
dicates the  still  earlier  steps  in  the  development. 

In  our  attempt  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  course  of 
Ihe  development  we  must  not.  however,  forget  that  we 
are  unable  to  pronounce  with  certainly  and  in  detail  as 


conceptions  of  Ihe  two  festivals. 


-.mpl,,  , 


tc  pouible  Id  imagine 
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offeriiw  oflhe  fintlingiof  tbehcia.mnd  only  Mibsequenll^,  iflcr 
recnvim  thb  inicqiretaliDn.  becAine  anuLgamaled  wnb  the 
mv^h  feasl.  What  tpeciAUy  stands  in  ibc  «y  of  any  mort 
accuTAK  Itncnvledge  of  the  intcnncctutc  bukcs  of  Ihii  develop- 
ntnl  is  our  ignonnce  u  in  the  end  form  of  Ihe  legislation  of 
J.  The  ml  of  Ibt  older  literatur*  ii  silent  uliogethrr  us  to  ibe 
pauover :  and  we  tuv  expreuty  informed  Ihu  ibe  pauover  as 

paswver  froca  Ibe  dayi  of  the  judges '  (2  K.  33  ^t/^ 

After  Ihe  amalgamation  of  the  two  feasts,  the  ritual 
of  the  spring  festival  is  laid  down  in  D  as  follows  : — The 
I  festival  begins  wilh  Ihe  piiah;  sheep 
'  and  cattle  (nga»  [ih)  are  to  be  sacri- 
ficed at  the  sanctuary  at  ei'en.  No  leaven  is  to  be 
eaten,  nor  may  any  of  the  flesh  sacrificed  at  Ihe  sanctu- 
ary remain  over  until  morning  ;  it  is  to  be  eaten  there, 
boiled,  that  same  night.  The  day  after,  the  participant 
is  free  to  go  home.  At  home  Ihe  festival  is  continued  : 
for  seven  days  no  leaven  is  to  be  seen,  on  the  seventh 
day  there  is  lo  be  another  festal  gathering,  and,  as 
being  a  special  festival.  Ihis  day  is  to  be  observed  by 
S,ibbalic  rest  (01.161-8].  The  extension  of  the  festival 
over  seven  days  we  may  safely  lake  10  be  an  innovation 
on  J  and  E. 

The  development  of  D's  fundamental  idea — that  of 
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the  centralisation  of  the  woiship — is  seen  rnore  plainly 
here  than  in  the  ease  of  the  other  great  feasts.  Tho 
passover  completely  loses  its  specific  and  characteristic 
rite — that  of  Ihe  sprinkling  of  the  lintel  and  door-postt 
with  blood.  With  a  celebration  no  longer  al  the  separ- 
ate home  but  at  the  common  sanctuary,  this  rile  ceases 
to  he  practicable.  Precisely  here,  however,  we  must 
not  regard  it  as  impossible  that  this  particular  |Mece  of 
ritual  may  already  have  fallen  into  Abeyance  before  the 
time  of  D.  If  the  conception  of  the  passover  as  an 
offering  of  the  lirst-hom  may  be  presumed  to  have 
arisen  before  the  time  of  D,  the  rite  in  question  must 
already  have  lost  its  peculiar  importance.  Another 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  centralisation  of  Ihe  wor- 
ship is  Ihe  fixing  of  the  dale  of  the  feast ;  as  early  as 
Eiekiel  we  find  Ihe  fourteenlh  day  of  the  first  month 
already  presupposed  as  fixed  (EEek.452i).  In  other 
respects  ihe  feasl  participated  in  the  general  changes 
which  resulted  from  Ihe  centralisation  of  ihe  worship 
(Ff.asts,  %  tjf):  but  the  change  entitled  to  special 
prominence  is  that  it  has  to  be  observed  at  the  sanctuary. 
The  development  subsequent  lo  D  is  clear.  Ezekiel 
does  not  deal  wilh  the  ritual  in  detail,  determining  only 
,.    »n„Ti   ""hat  the  sacrifices  are  lo  be.      On  th« 

festival),  the  prince  is  to  slaughter,  for  himself  and  all 
the  people,  a  bullock  for  a  sin-offering,  and  Ihen  on 
each  of  the  seven  days  of  Ihe  feast  a  he-goat  for  a  Sin- 
offering,  seven  bullocks  and  seven  rams  for  a  burnt- 
offering,  each  wilh  Ihe  appropriate  meal-oflering.  an 
ephah  of  meal  and  a  hin  of  oil  for  every  bullock  and 
every  ram. 

Slnguhirly  enough.  H  has  nothing  10  say  about  the 
passover  (Lev.  239-it),  It  speaks  only  of  massOlb.  u 
an  agricultural  festival  at  which  Ihe  first-fruit  sheaf  is  to 
be  brought  to  the  priest,  who  ■  shall  wave  the  sheaf 
before  Yahw6  to  make  you  accq>table. '  This  is  10  be 
done  '  on  the  morrow  after  the  sabbath,'  and  on  Ihe  day 
of  the  waving  a  yearling  lamb  is  to  be  olTered  as  a  bumt- 
oflering.  along  with  a  meal-offering  of  two-tenths  of  an 
ephah  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil  and  the  fourth  part 
of  a  hin  of  oil  as  a  drink-offering.  The  specifications  of 
this  law  go  back  accordingly  lo  a  period  earlier  in  time 
than  the  amalgamation  Qiptsalf  and  maiso/i,  which  ire 
now  find  in  Ihe  existing  text  of  D.  Verses  4-B  are  a 
later  addition  to  H  from  P. 

In  P,  finally,  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  feasts  ts 
complete,  quite  as  in  D  :  but  in  one  noteworthy  point 
1 K  Tn  P  '^  '"'*  "^  ^  marks  a  retrogression  from  D. 
The  passover  is  again  made  a  domestic 
festival.  The  regulations  laid  down  in  connection  with 
the  narrative  of  Ihe  Exodus  are  given  in  Ex.  12 1-»  43-90 
(cpLev.  23  ,-SNu.  810.1,). 

On  ihe  lenlhdayofthe  Uni  iixrntheveiy  Isnellte  family  u  to 
provide  for  iiself  ■  yearling  lamb  or  kid  without  blemiili.  If  the 
*    •  ^  -   ■  ,,<...  [^^^^  nei^hbouTS  arc  10  be  called  la 

besprinkled 


make 

up  lb 

deficiency 

Th 

feslTval. 

propnlyj. 

begin 

hofNian 

when 

heUmbi 

lobeibiu 

elsanddoo 

-posts 

ofthehov 
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blood  ;  the  (led.  mo 

be  ealei 

««ed. 

worudde 

MUer.    N 

bone  of 

Ihemselvei  u  Ihe  mul  equipped'as  for  1  jovniey.     Of  ihe  Sab 
nothing  must  remain  over  lill   Ibe  moming ;  anylhinj  tbn 

The  meaning  of  some  of  these  details  is  no  longer 
clear.  We  do  not  know,  for  examide,  why  the  lamb 
had  to  be  chosen  exactly  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month. 
Dillmann  (hi^/dc.)  suggests  that  the  tenth  day.  generally, 
had  a  certain  sacred  character  in  ancient  times — traces 
of  which  sanctity  still  survive  in  Islam.  That  the  lamb 
has  now  to  be  roasted,  not  boiled  as  in  D.  is  merely  a 
particular  instance  of  the  general  prindple  by  which 
sacrificial  flesh  ceased  lo  be  boiled  (Beniinger,  Archael. 
451  ;  see  further.  Sacrifice).  The  injunction  that  no 
bone  is  to  he  broken,  nor  the  head  severed,  may  perhaps 
be  intended  lo  symbolise  Ihc  oneness  of  all  participants 
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in  tbe  meal.  The  command  to  burn  whalsoever  remains 
over  doubliess  has  in  view  ihe  keeping  of  whal  is  sacro- 
sanct from  profanation  (cp  (he  precept  with  reference  to 
Ihe  Hesh  of  the  sin  offering,  Lev,  81?).  The  biller 
herbs  at  firs!  meant  only  that  such  herbs  were  the 
usual  ccBidiments  accompanying  a  meal  ;  Ihe  custom, 
without  any  particular  meaning  in  itself,  ultimately  rose 
to  Ihe  dignity  of  a  law.  0  renders  rixplStt,  wild 
lettuce  (ep  Plin.  N.V  8i>)  or  endive  {Dicscor.  2i6c.. 
Theophr.  H.  Fl.  7 1  ■ ).  Both  herbs  are  found  in  Egypt 
and  Syria.      Cp  hirther  Bitter  Herbs. 

Panicipation  in  the  passover  was  strictly  enjoined  on 
every  male  Israelite  (according  to  later  usage,  from  the 
fourteenth  year  onwards).  All  participants  had  of  course 
to  he  ceremonially  pure.  So  much  weight  is  laid  on 
this  participation  by  every  individual,  that  special  regu- 
lations are  given  for  cases  in  which  participation  was 


The  i 


is  Udden 


The  main  diiTerence  from  Ihe  old  ritual  lies  in  Ihe 
foci  that  the  charaeterislic  rite  with  Ihe  blood  which 
formerly  was  the  central  one  is  no  longer  so.  Looking 
at  the  letter  of  the  law  one  can  even  doubt  whether  this 
particular  rite  was  ever  intended  lo  be  observed  for  all 
lime.  In  Ihe  first  instance,  it  is  enjoined  otily  for  the 
first  celebration  of  the  passover,  whilst  in  the  detailed 
regulations  as  to  the  manner  of  eating,  it  is  continually 
repealed  that  they  are  lo  be  constantly  observed.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  eating  now  so  mtich  emphasised, 
for  which  quite  precise  instruclions  are  given,  is  not  so 
much  as  mentioned  in  the  old  legislation.  It  need 
hardly  be  add^  that  Ihe  passover  is  now  divested  of  ils 
sacrificial  character ;  il  is  henceforward  to  be  sliin  no 
longer  at  Ihe  temple  but  at  home. 

The  maiiSti  feast  likewise  is  conjoined  with  the 
passover  in  a  manner  differing  somewhHl  from  that  of 
D.  It  begins  on  ihe  day  after  the  passover  (not  with 
the  passover  itself),  so  that  henceforward  passover  and 
massoth  ii^ether  estend  over  eight  days,  whilst  in  Eiodus 
andD  they  last  only  for  seven  (Nu.  '2817  Ex.  ISig). 
The  main  thing  in  the  massoth  feast  is  the  eating  of  un- 


rest observed.    For  cadi  of  th*  s 
on  a  largt  KJile  (Nu.  28  iTj?!), 

boidct  one  he-goat  as  a  ^n  olTf..-.^ . 
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drinli -offering. 

In  one  part  of  the  ritual  we  still  find  a  trace  of  Ihe 
original  meaning  of  Ihe  ftist — in  that  part,  namely. 
where  Ihe  sheaf  of  first-fruils  is  offered  on  the  day  after 
the  sabbath  (Lev.  239).      Which  day  is  here  meanl  is 

The  prevailing  vjeir  of  Jewish  tradition  Is  that  the'ubbath' 
neam  Ihe  Aral  day  of  the  fewival  itself,  in  other  wards  the  day 
after  the  slaying  oT  Ihe  passover  lanb— /.(.,  Ihe  i^lh  of  Ni>an. 
Il  is  held  lo  be  colled  a  sahhath  as  bung  a  pTiiiap«l  feASIHday. 
Such  adcEigiutlon  fcir  the  days  of  ibe  least,  it  muiI  however  be 
obKTved,  is  nowhere  cIh  met  wiih.  The  Sadducees  and  Kora- 
hei,  on  llie  otiKr  hand  (AtMOti.  ^>,  Ta'lMlk  i,  ^  undentand 

■he periodor (he  feaiival,  with  this difierence,  that  the  Karaites 
when  the  first  day  oT  ina»fllh  h  a  'day  afur  Ihe  sabbath '—I'.r., 
a  Sunday — cause  the  offering  oT  Ihe  sheaf  to  be  brought,  whilst 
Ihe  Sadducees  in  Ibis  case  hold  the  scvendi  ina-f  Olh  day  to  be 
Ihe  sabbolh  of  the  law,  and  postpone  (tie  offering  of  Ihe  sheaf 

To  interprei  the  law,  we  roust  not  take  it  in  connec- 
tion with  the  other  regulations  of  P  which  fix  a  definite 
dale,  for  the  law  itself  determines  the  occurrence  of  the 


feast  only  in  accordance  with  the  o^inning  of  harvest. 
If  we  are  not  lo  resort  to  violence,  we  can  therefore  only 
understand  the  sabbath  as  meaning  Ihe  first  sabbalh  in 
harvest.  As  the  harvest,  of  course,  never  began  on  a 
sabbath,  the  offering  of  the  sheaJ  cotild  never  fall  out- 
side the  period  of  Ibe  massOth  feast.  This  last  is  a 
possible  eventuality  in  the  interpretation  ol  Nowack  and 
others,  according  to  which  the  first  day  of  the  harvest 
week,  that  is.  of  the  week  on  which  the  harvest  b^ins, 
is  intended.  See  further,  Dillmann  on  Lev.  23ii,  and 
Nowack.  HA^i^iff. 

In  ihe  later  observance  of  Ihe  feast  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  thai  not  P  but   D  was  followed— at  least  in  the 

\%  laSta     '"^'"   !"'"'■  ''^^  "^  ""  ^''''''"S  of   'he 
IB.  uHu.    j^iij^  ^1  jjj^   temple.      As  early  as   in 

3  Ch,  35  t/  at  Josiah's  passover  we  Und  the  slaughtering 
represented  as  being  done  in  the  court  of  the  temple 
and  by  the  hands  of  the  Levitea.  The  blood  of  Ihe 
paschal  lambs  is  as  in  the  ease  of  every  other  sacrifice 
sprinkled  by  the  priests  on  the  altar  and  Ihe  fat  burnt ; 
besides  the  paschal  lambs  other  animals  also  are 
sacrificed  as  burnt  offerings.  It  will  hardly  be  assuming 
loo  much  lo  suppose  that  the  Chronicler  here  had  in 
view  the  passover  cdebration  as  it  was  in  his  own  time. 
The  sacrilicing  of  Ihe  passover  by  Levites  and  priests  is 
confirmed  also  by  Ezra  S 19  for  the  time  which  il  covers. 
and  by  the  practice  of  later  Judaism  (cp  Pts.  S  iff. 
834). 

The  celebration  at  the  lime  of  Christ  was  in  Ihis  wise. 
The  passover  could  be  slain  only  at  Jerusalem ;  this 
IT  TlTTi.  '•""■ghi  an  immense  concourse  together. 
■iciri^  Jo^phis  (■»''"■  9J»  «"»  •«  'hat  on  one 
M  CIUW-  „^jo„  (some  years  before  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  by  Ihe  Romans)  the  number  of  paschal  lambs 
rose  to  356,500:  as  ai  least  len  men  must  be  reckoned 
10  each  lamb  this  would  give  us  more  than  two  mlllloni 
half  of  men.    not   counting    Ihosi 


ilified.       Plainly    this    i 


ceremonially    , 

exaggeration.  Still  it  is  certain  that  thec< 
so  great  as  to  moke  it  impossible  for  it  to  find  room 
within  the  city  itself.  Till  midday  on  i^lh  Nisan  the 
houses  were  being  rid  of  all  leaven  (/'«.!)/.  36). 
In  the  afternoon  the  paschal  lambs  were  slaughtered  in 
various  quarters  of  the  town,  Iheir  blood  poured  out  by 
Ihe  priestsat  the  altar,  and  the  sacrificial  portions  otfeied. 
Then  the  lambs  were  again  taken  back  by  the  sevoat 
families  10  their  homes.  Nol  fewer  than  ten  men  and 
not  more  than  twenty  ale  one  lamb  logeiher.  The 
bitter  herbs  etid  unleavened  cakes  were  dipped  inlo 
a  kind  of  sweet  s.iuce  called  hariutky  The  meal 
began  with  a  cup  of  red  wine,  blessed  by  Ihe  head 
of  the  house.  The  eldest  son  then  asked  the  father 
what  was  meant  by  this  feast  and  the  answer  was  given 
by  Ihe  father  or.  ii  might  be.  by  the  person  who  read 
the  narrative  of  the  institution,  Tbe  HallCI  (Pss. 
113-114)  was  then  sung,  the  second  cup  was  drunk,  and 
thereupon  the  meal  siricily  so-called  was  eaten.  This 
over,  with  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  the  third  cup  was 
brought  forward,  and  blessed  as  before  by  the  head 
of  the  house.  XMiile  Pss.  1 15-118  were  being  sung,  a 
fourth  cup  was  dnink.  Tbe  Samaritans  have  preserved 
a  survival  of  ihe  ancient  blood-rile  in  so  far  as  they 
mark  Ihe  foreheads  of  their  children  with  the  blood  (cp 
the  description  of  Ihe  Samaritan  celebiation  in  Baed. 
Pal.'A  aaer). 

B«han,  Hitrmilcim  (i«l),  1  JsijK;  Rptncer,  Dt  Itriha 

Hibmn.m  rilHalibus  (1685);    Hi.i«.  Otttm  und  Pfingtln 

(iSjT.'iS):  B%U,SymMikilamtsaitcka, 

IS.  Literatim.  awii«.  s  (lajg)  eij  jf  «,  ^.;   Hup. 

fcld,  Ctmmml.  dl  frmiili,^  il  i»« 
fiitm^m  af-d  Hiirtros  ntiimi,  1-S  (iSj:/.):  Kedslob.  Dit 
iH'/la/uo  Anfoim  ebir  d.  Sli/tung  dir  taisak/iifr  (1856); 
Bachniann,  DU  Fiilgialtt  Jri  Patl.  (1658):  Kurti.  Dtr 
^7V(>At  0/A»h.//w(iWj),  iQjjf:;  Frani  JJelilts  ■  '  "  ' 
l,i>xl,l.  IVL.  u.  Urrhl.  irft«  (igfo),  33?-M7;  ^ 
P<vl.  S3  ff.  ;  Slade,  CW/ 1 49<-S<>3  :  i^ntn.  Hibm 


;  Wellhausec 


ip  and  mingled  with  vinegar  (cp  Ar* 


vGoogle 


...  -nlftfPtnt.  (i8!j);  1.  MttHtr, 
tXih" Dai  P<ai<-Ii'-Maa0i%il 


iIk    Com 

£wBld,  Keif, 'Bulling 


Hiiliglim, 


:   AichKologia  of  SaalKhOiz,  I>t  Weiie, 

-—I.  Nowack,  Dc   ViKKi:    t]M  relmive 

n  tnblkal  DinLogy  by  Vaike,  Ochler, 

Sirend,  Muti,  Kithm;  ihe  aniclc  'Pssmh'  in  ihc 

rki  of  Wiener,  Schenlccl  (Dillmuin),  Riehm  (ElelitBcb), 

ForihE  later  Jewiih  cuUomtsn  Bulolocci,  BiUlalluca 

»(i6s?^i;3S^;  Und.  DU^UojMi^u^ 

ui.    pBiwi*,,-    SchraSur  Saltunten    and    OtMlt^lu    oVi 
taimndiKi-raiiiiHtchiii  judnitMims  liS%i);  Fnni  Deliloch, 
'  Der  Piawhrilus  lur  Zeil  des  I»eilen  Teoiptll '  in  Z/uir.  fUr 
.    lHtk.Titiii.,mJh-i>thtiiti%i,7iTff.  I.  B. 

FASTOE.     See  Shepherd,  Ministry,  S  47. 

PASTOEAL  EPI8TLEB.  the  name  given  10  three 
epialles  which  bear  the  name  of  Paul,  and  e>(  which  two 
are  addressed  to  Timothy  and  one  to  Titus.  They  are 
marked  off  from  the  other  Paii'.ioe  epUlles  by  certain 
commiHi  characteristics  or  language  and  subject-matter, 
«nd  are  called  ■  pastoral '  because  they  consist  almost 
exclusively  of  admonitions  for  the  pastoral  administra- 
tion of  Christian  communities.  None  of  the  Pauline 
epistles  have  given  greater  ground  for  discussion.  As 
Ihey  now  stand,  Ibey  are  commonly  denied  by  modem 
critics  to  Paul,  though  ettbrts  are  being  made  lo 
find  some  partial  justification  of  the  church  tradition 
(cp  Epistolart  Literature,  8  7,  n.  a  ;  coL  1317). 
See  TiMoTHir  (Epistles),  Titl's  (Epistle), 

ts  21 1).       Patara 


PATASA   {niT4p&,' 


nples 


of  Apollo'  (Slrabo,  666).  It  lay  5  or  6  m.  SE.  of 
mouth  of  ihe  river  Xanthus,  and  was,  in  lacl,  the  port 
of  the  city  of  Xantbus  which  lay  10  slades  up  Ihe  river 
fAppian.  BCitt,  Bpiii^nii  it  ndrajn  dri  S/irBov 
«tr^t,  rSKar  iatKiiiar  iriniif  SarSlur).  It  gained  its 
importance  from  its  situation  on  the  5W.  coast  of 
Lycia.  due  E.  of  Rhodes,  and  consequently  on  Ihe 
track  of  ships  trading  between  the  <£gean  and  the 
Levant,  Therefore  Paul,  after  passing  Rhodes,  came 
to  Patara,  voyaging  from  Macedonia  to  Palestine,  and 
there  found  'a  ship  sailing  over  unto  Ph(fnida.'>  The 
courae  Ihence  sras  S.  of  Cyprus  directly  to  Tyre  {v  3). 
It  would  seem  that,  for  ships  sailing  to  Syria,  Palara 
was  the  point  of  departure  for  the  direct  run  through 
the  open  sea  (coneci  force  of  StartpUr  in  v.  1) :  whilst, 
for  those  going  in  the  opposite  direction.  Myra,  which 
lay  about  35  m.  to  the  E..  was  the  point  at  which  Ihe 
Karamanian  coast  vras  struck  (cp  Acls27s).  A  good 
parallel  to  Ihe  entire  voyage  of  F^ul  on  this  occasion  is 
found  in  Uvy  37  i6.'  for  this  musi  at  all  times  have  been 
the  highway  of  maritime  traffic.  The  connection  of 
Patara  with  Phoenicia  is  illustraled  by  the  fact  that, 
during  the  war  of  Rome  with  Antiochus  (190  B.C.), 
C.  Livius  was  stationed  there  in  order  to  intercept  the 
Syrian  fleet  (Uvy,  37  is). 

Owing  ID  its  commercial  impvtancc,  PlDlemy  Phlladelphus 
of  Reypi  improved  the  city,  and  reiumed  11  '  the  Lycion 
Aninoe  'f  A«ri»ii  •  ir  XuiiU,  Stiabo,  666);  but  lhi>  title  sain  fell 
into  disuK.  The  umplt  and  oracle  of  Apollo  ><  PJiura  wen 
celebnled  (cp  the  later  coin-iypeB,  and  HeVod.  1  IBI,  Veig.  ,Sn. 
4U},  Hor.  (U  iiL4M,  Paus.  Ix.41i).  A  laige  triumpliiil  arch 
with  ibm  opening  mil  ttandinp,  bean  the  iiucriplion  *  Patan, 
tbemetTOpoliiaf  UbeLycian  naiton'  ;  and  there  are  many  other 
;—  f_,i,.ji —  .1 f  i„.k.  huilt  by  VtspBslnn, 


tmoiiiL  including  Ih 
For  deicnption,  k 


/»anu/:i:pKaluika'>'^urhislDri«:henTapognphit  Lykiens,' 
in  Kitpcn'i  Ftt/KAr-fl,  iS^e.  p.  161/    Th*  coini  begin  about 


eniBaleinihedayarPe 


inlcnding  to  call  at  Ihe  Pamphylian  and  Cilidan  poru. 


PATHBUSIM 

1  y,/:.  Fellows,  t^M,  ijj/  416/,  Btnndorl 


1  Esd.99} 


=  EzralO»3, 


PATHBOB  (DVW9)  is  referred  to  in  four  passages : 
Is.111  (fiafivtmnw  (BKAQ),  Plulkni);  Jer.lli  (roSinijiijc 

Kn.)|BKAQ]),  p.  15  (iraftiiPiiij  [it.  -tvBl,  »•),  -n  laftnTHit  |Q|, 
<Uiiw);  &wk.2iii4  (^-iVn  (gen.)  IBQ],  nAnrpn  |A|, 
arfM/.  ihjfLHi  worwia  [Q-V-l),  30 14)  {*i«-)»|I  IBI,  ia*wpi,f 
|A],  iHiioiiim  igi,  J'tallmrri). 

It  is  usually  held  that  Pathros  (  =  Eb./* /f  rtii,  'the 
south  land,'  Copt,  /to  rii  or  pitra;  Ass.  faluHii) 
means  Upper  E^ypt  (see  EgVpt.  §  43  ;  Geographv, 
g  IS  [6];  Erman,  Z^TH^  IO118  [1B90] ;  Del.  Par. 
310;  Schr.  KGFaZ%f.).  Plausible  as  the  theory  is. 
it  must  be  re-examined  in  the  light  of  the  belief' 
that  prophecies  as  well  as  narratives  have  sometimes 
been  so  edited  as  lo  oiii.iin  a  new  and  very  different 
geographical  and  historical  reference.  That  '  Pathros' 
means  '  upper  Egypt '  in  Ihe  passages  as  Ihey  now 
stand,  cannot  be  denied ;  but  it  has  yet  to  be  asecrtoined 
whether  the  original  writer  really  had  '  upper  Egypt '  in 
his  mind,  (a)  In  the  first  passage  (Is.  llii)  there  is 
clearly  no  cenainiy  that  this  is  the  case.  Now  that 
it  has  been  maintained  that  there  was  probably  an 
EdomitecaptivilyoflheJews{seeOBADiAH[BoOK],g7), 
and  that  'Asshur'  is  not  unlrequenily  miswTitlen  for 
'  Geshur,'  and  'Babel'  and  ■  Elam  '  for  "Jerahmeel," 
and  also  that  in  Gen.  10 u  PATHRt;slM  [f.f.]  is  most 
probably  a  distortion  of  Sareph&ihlni,  It  becomes,  to 
say  the  least,  possible  that  the  original  reading  of  Is, 
llii  was,  'from  Geshur  and  from  Mi^im,  and  from 
Zarepkatk.  and  from  Cush.  and  from  Jerahmeel.  and 
from  the  Zarhiies,  and  from  the  Arabians'  (cp  tf's 
P<^<}\mio.\=^-n=S*BTrf.  and  see  CHI.  Bib.).  (*)  In 
Jer.44i  we  read  of  'all  Ihe  Jews  who  dweh  in  Ihe  land 
of  DiiC,  who  dwelt  ai  Migdol,  and  at  Tahpanhes,  and 
at  Noph,  and  in  the  country  of  Paihros.'  and  in  v.  15 
of  '  all  the  people  that  dwell  in  the  land  of  Q'lxo.  in 
Pathros.'  Beke,  however,  has  already  expressed  the 
view  [Orig.  Bib.  \-frj)  Ihat  the  places  referred  to  are 
in  a.  N.  iabian  o"aD.  This  appears  lo  be  correct ; 
only  it  must  be  added  that  the  names,  except  Migdol, 
have  been  corrupted.  Migdol  (a  common  Hebrew 
term)  is  not  improbably  the  Migdal-eusham  which  under- 
lies the  MigdnUshechem  of  Judg.  S46  (see  SheCheH, 
Tower  of)  ;  Tahpanhes  and  Noph  have  arisen  out  of 
Naphtuhih  \_q-v.\,  Paihros  —  Zarephath.  (c)  Eiek. 
20i4  occurs  in  a  prophecy  which  (like  that  in  Jer,  46) 
has  not  improbably  been  altered  and  expanded  from  a 
prophecy  on  Misrim  (Musur  in  N.  Arabia);  cp 
Paradise,  %  i.  The  original  reading  must  have  been 
very  different  from  what  now  stands  in  MT.  and  very 
pos^bly  was,  'and  I  will  cause  them  to  return  lo  the 
land  of  Zarephath,  to  the  land  of  Jerahmeel.' 
Eiek.  80 .4  the  traditional  text  r 
No,'  But  the  original  reading  o< 
probably  'Zoar' — i.t.,  'Missur'  (see  Zoar),  whilst 
'  No-[amon] '  seems  to  have  come  from  '  Ammon  '  (a 
not  uncommon  corruption  of  Jerahmeel),  and  '  Pathros' 
from  '  Zarephaih.'    Cp  Pi-beseth,  Tahpanhes.    The 

have  been  proved  to  have  used  much  uncritical  con- 
jecture, it  is  the  duty  of  modern  critics  to  employ  Ihe 
ordinary  means  (rf  critical  restoration  of  the  original 

PATHEDSnKD'pnne),  a  -son'  otMiiraim,  Gen. 
IO14  (niTpociiJNieiM  [A  and  A"  in  i  Ch.),  n\Tpo- 
coNOEiM  LE].  -16IM  IL]|,  I  Ch,  1  lit  (ttfteeptoceiM 


s  '  Paihros,  Zoan, 


n.B]).     If,h 


will  be  a  ciwruption  of  DTifij,  SftrephSthim  (the  list 
containing  only  S.  Palestine  peoples).  See  Mizraim, 
%^b. 

1  S«  Cttl.  Bib.,  ud  cp  GiLRon,  Mbbathaiu,  Paradise, 
Shscheu.  Tvbb. 


.,L,oog[c 


PATM08 

)  inHld  read  o-Dinl)  >n  Jer.  te^i  fai  Ihe 


]ci),  PalmOS,  now 
called  Patino,  is  a  barren  rocky  island,  about  lo  m. 
_,.  long  and  sm.  wide  (Pliny,  ^iVlij, /"a/mw, 
*■  ""*■  circuilu  triginla.  mitlia.  f<,s,uum).  in  ihat 
section  of  the  .^gean  which  was  called  (he  Icarian  Sea, 
between  Samos  and  Cos  (Straho,  488).  It  would,  there- 
rare,  be  a  feature  in  the  scene  viewed  by  Paul  in  his  voyage 
from  Samos.  ao  m.  to  the  N.,  10  Cos  (Acts20i)  ali  ; 
cp  E.  I».  Clark.  Traveh.  2  194).  It  is  first  mentioned 
l^  Thucydides  (333  =  438  B.c.)~ils  sole  appearance 
in  ancient  history,  though  the  ruins  of  Ihe  Hellenic 
town  on  the  height  between  the  inlets  of  La  Siala  (K.J 
and  Merika  (W. )  would  point  In  a  certain  degree  of 
prosperity,  of  which  we  have  otherwise  no  hint.  The 
island  must,  in  fact,  have  been  of  some  importance,  as 
its  harbour  is  one  of  the  safest  in  all  the  Creek  islands. 
In  ihe  Middle  Agu  also  it  flouriabed.  and  from  it«  paltni  wu 

1 !._. ^.  ,[,^  dcgradmion  of  (he  vteeution  is  som'- 

....  ....  .?  .,..._i.._L  _.,._    ft^  ^mhem  nnd 


PAUL 

that  of  the  Apocalypse,  in  which  is  diown  the  cave 
(ri  irr^Xouiv  t^  'ArimaXi'^fui)  wherein  the  Revelation 
was  delivered.  The  cave  is  now  a  chapel :  '  in  one 
pan  of  the  roof  a  rem  is  pointed  out,  where  Ihe  rock 
was  broken  at  Ihe  commencement  of  Ihe  Revelation, 
and  from  a  somewhat  deeper  cleft  in  this  the  Divine 
voice  is  said  to  have  proceeded'  (Toier,  Tht  lilands 
<fllu^gean.  178/.). 

For  d«criplion  of  ll=ll™ic  ruin^  h  M,«oir^  lltl„li^  tl 

.«.    i:„„    ..JT  _    „^^      M«.  coDipUl.  '■■■ 


m"   -^^M 


iBi6;  . 


ip  of  Ihe  i 


m  di  ritt  a 


It  S-mti. 


IT  iht  Ic^ndi  of  St.  John  1 
!mr^'iii  diKipIt  '(uul>ied  " 


what  foulishly  jiiribuiod  10  Turkish  rule.    I 
a  few  buMTvd  yards  wide,  bei—-*"  -^hi^h  r,^< 


s    the 


i..Juhl. 


:    Ihe   Ki»n 
::elebrity  ii 


:.  of  the   sou 


1  NT  history  entirely  to 
ine    mention   01    it    in    Kev.  ig.      Under   the    Empire, 

Jl«I.»        banishment-r,f.,     Don.ilian     banished 

HI  louu.       j,.,g^^  Domililla,   suspected  of  being   a 

Christian,    to   Ponlia  (Eus.  »E  iii.  IS;:    Dio  Cass. 

67 11)-'     II  has  been  suggested  by  some  svriiers  that  the 

'  "  '   "  ■  '  of  the  view  from  the 


t    of  t 


imagery  of  the  Apocalypse ;  references  to  the  sea  are 
unusually  frequent  (Rev.46  611  13i  ISi  16»).  [But 
see  Apocalypse  ;  also  John  (Son  of  Zebedee).  g  9.] 
The  entire  southern  section  of  Ihe  island  belongs  to 
the  Monastery  of  St,  John  the  Divine  (founded  by 
St.  Christodulos  in  loSS,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
temple),  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  hill  (SI.  Elias. 
about  800  tt).      Lower  down  is  a  second  monastery. 


PATEIABCH(nATpiAp)[HC. '.'-■headofarr&Tpi& 

n  family),  s  d«ignnIion  anjlicd  in  NT  10  Abiaham  (Heb.T4), 
o  the  twelve  son.  of  Jacob  (Tacis  7  %/.\  .nd  to  Da.Hd  {Acts  1 «,). 


A-nt^itjimi.     Iniirh.MjiS  rinn  nl3i;C|inndp«lf»lbers') 


n -V  (EV  '  captains  of  hundredi,' n 


i«fwWw«v«  ILl). 
from  Palrobius) 


FATBOBAS  (n&TpoB&C  1 

is  one  of  five  who  with  '  the  oremren  Wat  are  wiin 
them'  are  saluted  in  Rom.  10 14.  They  seem  (o  have 
been  heads  of  Christian  households,  or  perhaps  class 


~^t^. 


Nic. 

PAV  (Wp;  itiorup  [ADEL]).  Gen.  3639,  or  Pai' 
CBP;  cfrortop  [BA).  ifrdkOYft  [LJ),  i  Ch.  1  jo,  the 
name  of  the  city  of  Hadad,  a  king  of  Edom.  Probably 
vre  should  follow  6  and  read  -ftja.  Pe'fir  (so  Ball), 
See  Bela,  3,  Hadad  (a),  Peob. 
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UMnlon  (I  ji). 

rdance  with  the 


The  older  view  <|  .). 

Oriffin  vaA  name  (1 4). 
Education  and  Inner  life  (f  j/:> 
Outer  life  (|  f). 
Convcrvjon  and  mission  (|  8^). 

S^le'^Si''by  Ju^is  (|  ii\ 
Affairs  uAotiac^  (1 11). 


Doubtfu 
Later  tife(i3.X 
Penonably  (|  3a) 


inualem  (|  iB). 
cu  (!>«), 
iplslla  (I  30). 


In 'Acts  of  Paul '(lis). 

HqmeofPaulini™'(|,6). 

'  Pauliniim'  cbaraclerwic  of  Eputhi  (1 4;V 

Hislory  oT ;  Paulinism '  (I  4B). 

ApocryE^ial  Epistles.  Acts,  etc.  (I  50)- 


Paul.  an  aposlte  of  Jesus  Christ,  though  not  one 
of  the  original  twelve,  bm  only  at  a  later  date  added 
1   Tii«  rAAtir  ^1  '''^  Lord  himscIf  to  the  circle  of  his 


if  r 


^  Jew  by  birth,  brought  up  in 

ly  so  used  were  the  islands  of  Gyara  (dyarot)  and 
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precepts  of  the  law. 
^rly  opposed  to  Ihe  Christianity  then  beginning  to 
emerge  into  prominence,  as  a  youth  he  was  one  of  the 
witnesses  of  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen  jAclsriB-as). 
Anon,  while  ■  breathing  threatening  and  slaughter 
against  the  disciples  of  the  l.ord  '  (.'\cts  Bi),  his  career 
is  arrested  and  he  is  convened  on  the  road  to  Damascus 
(Acts9i-8).  Once  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  he  hence- 
1  The  ic-idinn  is  certainly  ial».  Taig.,  Pesh.,  Vg.,  and 
many  Htb.  MSS  read  lys. 
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forth,  without  hesitation  or  delay,  devotes  to  its  service 
for  all  Ihe  nsl  of  his  life  all  his  rare  gifts  of  intellect 
and  heart,  his  unmatched  courage,  his  immovable 
fidelity.  Finally,  afler  long  and  indefatigable  wander- 
ings. itKluding  three  great  (missionary)  journeys, 
probably  about  Ihe  j-ear  64  A.D.,  while  still  in  the  full 
vigour  of  manhood,  he  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome. 
Further  detiuls  will  be  found  in  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles, 
and  in  his  13  (14)  canonical  epistles.  Apart  from  one 
or  two  comparatively  unimportant  traditions,  these  are 
our  soleand  abundantly  sufKcient  sources  of  information. 
So  thought  and  spoke  almost  all  scholars  of  all 
schools,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic,  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  All  that  was  left 
for  scholarship  was  lo  determine  as  exactly  as  possible 
the  precise  order  of  the  events  in  detail  and  the  proper 
light  in  which  to  view  them,  so  as  lo  gain  a  picture  as 
faithful  and  complete  as  possible  of  the  great  apostle's 
life  and  activities.  That  Acts  and  the  Epistles  might 
be  regarded,  on  the  whole,  as  credible  throughout,  was 
questioned  by  no  one. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  (he 
siltiation  was  completely  altered.  Criticism  had  learned 
3.0riUolnn  '"  '=""™",  T^'  »«-i™*"y,«i1'  ^ 
In  flrrt  h>lf  ™'™"  "'  .'*'''*■  ■"?  '"  M*^"'™  " 
._,_  .  ..    to  the  genutneness  of  certain  of  the 

"■^^"SM  "'*"'-"'-" 

The  epinit  to  the  Hcbrtwi  hu!  ilnuly  liHn  ucluded  ham 
Ihe  group  by  Cailiiadt  (is*i>.  »nd  among  ihtMwho  fo" 
him  in  ihixm  Lulhei,  pllvin,  Gradat&i.  i68i>,  and 


followed 


Schmidl  in  179S  u  la  ih 
(iBoA  Scbloermachtr  ( 
■ndTiKu:  UiRriin  iSi 


wiwii:  J.  E.  C. 
loniin<:Eic;hhom 
i«)  u  to  TiniDlliy 
Kl  ScbkHrmiwhcr. 
U  F.  C  von  Bauc 

„ ,       „  .      ._  Piutoral  EpiKlM,' 

Kent  lo  a  ThHulonisni  in  iGn ;  Scmler  In  1776,  followed  by 
Hhets,  denied  the  unity  of  3  Connlhiuit. 

Baur,  incidentally  in  hls/'ai/arii/jri^fp.  79),  declared 
that  we  possess  only  four  letters  of  Paul  with  regard 
to  Ihe  genuineness  of  which  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt — Galatians,  i  and  a  Corinthians.  Romans,  This 
ihesis  became  the  comer.stone  of  the  new  building. 

F.  C.  von  Baur,  (he  founder  of  what  was  called,  from 
the  universiiy  in  which  he  taught,  the  TUlMngen  school, 
_  -  laid  the  foundation  in  hii  Pauluj  (1645  :  <*'. 
'■  '*"■  after  the  author's  dealh  in  i860,  by  E.  Zeller, 
1866-1667  :  ET  by  Menries,  3  vols. .  1873-1875).  In 
Baur's  view.  Acts,  and  also  such  e[Hslles  as  were  not 
from  the  pen  of  Paul  (Peter,  or  James)  himself,  ought  10 
be  regarded  as  '  lendency'-writings.  designed  lo  make 
peace  or  to  establish  it.  as  between  Peter  and  Paul, 
the  assumed  heads  of  two  parties  or  schools  in  early 
Cbrislianity  which  wer«  allied  by  their  names — 
Pelrinists  and  Paulinisls,  Jewish  Christians  and  Gentile 
Chrislians ;  parties  which  be  held  10  have  lived,  like 
Peler  and  Paul  themselves,  and  for  a  considerable  time 
aherthe  decease  ol  these  great  leaders,  in  tritter  hostility 
towards  one  another  until,  so  for  as  tbeydid  not  lose 
themselves  in  various  here^e*  lo  right  or  to  left,  they 
became  merged  in  one  another  in  Ihe  bosom  of  the 
Catholic  church.     For  the  historian  the  all- 


nably  genuine  element  ii 


s  Pauline  Epistles. 


■ning  . 


on  which  alone  weight  could  be  laid.     With  them 

be  combined  only  those  elements  in  Acts  which  were 

seen  not  to  be  in  contradiction  with  Ihe  epistles. 

This  standpoint,  if  we  leave  out  of  account  divergences 
of  subordinate  importaikce,  was  accepted  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland  by  many  scholars ;  among  others  t^ 
E.  Zeller,  A.  Schwegler.  K,  R,  Ktisllin.  K.  Planck. 
.   Ritschl  (1849},!  A.   Hilgenfeld,  G.   Volki 


l.-<ng.   A.    Hausrath.    K.   Hoi: 
Weiisacker,  H,   J-  Holm 
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safely  say,  in  short,  by  the  entire  '  old  guard '  of  liberal 
theology — So,  too.  in  France;  in  Holland  also,  until 
quite  recently,  by  the  whole  modern  school :  and  in 
England  among  others  by  W.  R.  Cassells,  the  long 
anonymous  author  of  Suptmalural  HfHgion  (vols,  i 
and  3.  1874;  vol.  3.  1877),  and  by  S,  Davidson 
{/nlr0duclimtiilhtSludyoflktNT.a\-o\3.-.  "'.  1894), 
This  also  was.  on  the  whole,  Ihe  point  of  view 
occupied  by  E.  Hatch  when  he  contributed  to  Eiuy. 
Bril.l^.  18  (i3S3).the  article  'Paul. 'from  which  the 
following  S§  (4-3a)  of  the  present  article  are  taken,  a  few 
short  noles  only  being  added  within  square  brackets. 


/I.  BarIur{U..  TUiingm)  Crilitism. 

■Saul,  who  is  also  (called)  Paul'  [SaDXoi  i  rat 
nai)XM.  Acts  139]  was  a  'Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews'— 
.  —_,_,_  _j  1.'.,  of  pure  Jewish  descent  unmiied 
4.  Origin  Ud  ^.jj^  (j^,;,^  blood-of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
"*"•■  jamin  (Rom.ll.  aCor.llw  Phil.Ss). 
In  Acts  it  is  staled  that  he  was  bom  a(  Tarsus  in 
Cilicia  (Sii  2]j9  22 j) :  but  in  the  fourth  century 
there  still  lingered  a  tradition  that  his  birthplace  was 
Giscala.  (he  last  of  the  forlress- towns  of  Galilee  which 
held  out  against  Rome  (Jerome.  Dtvir.  itluslr.lOOi ; 
Ad  Pkiitm.Sii).'^ 

The  fact  that  Paul  was  called  by  two  tiames  has  been 
accounted   for  in   various  ways.     Saul  {the  Aramaic 


fonr 


only  a. 


:.^d  in  the  n. 


. ;  elsewhere  the 
Hellenised  form,  ZnSKot)  was  a  natural  name  fbr  a 
Benjamite  lo  give  to  his  son.  In  memory  of  the  first  of 
Jewish  kings  ;  Paul  is  more  difficult  of  explanation.  It 
is  first  found  in  Ihe  narralive  of  the  conversion  of 
Sergius  Paulus,  (he  proconsul  of  Cyprus  (AcislSj), 
and  il  has  sometimes  been  supposed  either  (hat  Paul 
himself  adop(ed  the  name  in  compliment  to  his  first 
Gentile  convert  of  distinction,  or  (hat  the  writer  of 
Acts  intended  to  imply  that  it  was  so  adopted.  Others 
have  thought  (hat  it  was  assumed  by  Paul  himself  after 
ministry,  and  (ha(   it  is  derived 


the   Latin  pauli 


among  (he  apostles.'  or  'lilde  of  s(alure.'  These  and 
many  similar  conjectures,  however,  may  probably  be  set 
aside  in  favour  of  Ihe  supposition  that  there  was  a  double 
name  from  the  first,  one  Aramaic  or  Hebrew,  and  the 
other  Latin  or  Greek,  like  Simon  Peter,  John  Mark. 
Simeon  Niger.  Joseph  Justus ;  this  supposition  is  con- 
firmed by  (he  fact  [that  in  those  days  many  people  had 
in  Greek  and  Latin  two  or  more  names,  of  which  there 
are  many  examples  in  the  Oiyr.  Pef.  i.  ii,  ;  and]  that 

easlem  parts  of  Asia  Minor  (instances  will  be  found  in 
the  Indtx  Namiiium  to  Boeckh's  Corf.  Inxr,  Grac. 
\pxyrky<ukuiFapyri,\.%%xi.bis.  ii.Sjog]).  Whatever 
be  its  origin,  Paul  is  the  only  name  used  by  himself,  or 
used  of  him  by  others  when  once  he  had  entered  into 
the  Roman  world  outside  Palestine.  Acts  Speaks  cA 
his  having  been  a  Roman  citizen  ['PufUit'ot.  like  Altalus 
h  Kpiimiir6i.  condemned  10  be  thrown  before  Ihe  wild 
animals  at  Lyons.  Eua.  HE  v.  1  4*  4?  So]  by  birth  (Acts 
2238  :  cp  I637  23>7).  a  statement  which  also  has  given 
rise  to  several  conjectures,  because  there  is  no  clue  to  the 
ground  upon  which  his  claim  (o  cidienship  was  based. 

be  part  of  the  general  colouring  which  (he 


.0  give  (o  his  ni 


some  also  question   (he  ^t,    which   is  generally  c 
sidered  to  support  it,  of  the  appeal  tc  "' 
That  Paul  received  part  of  h' 


s  educ.ilion  at  Tarsus, 


Id'lo  ma^*  a  Jewi^%rieM't  da'ui^ler^i 
lin.i  ciicumciHon,  ihe  Sabbath,  and  il 


.,L,ooglc 
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wbich  was  a  great  leal  or  learning,  is  ■  possible  in- 
II  Riiiio.XiHi  feren™  f">™  his  use  of  some  of  the 
6.  EdnuUML  ^bnical  terms  which  were  curtcnl  in 
the  Greek  schools  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy ;  but, 
since  the  cultivation  of  a  correct  grammatical  and 
rhetorical  style  was  one  of  the  chief  studies  of  those 
schools,  Paul's  imperfect  command  of  Greek  syntax 
seems  to  show  that  this  education  did  not  go  very  far 
[cp  Hellewesm,  §  9J.  That  he  received  the  main 
pan  of  his  education  from  Jewish  sources  is  not  only 
probable  from  the  fact  that  his  family  were  Pharisees. 
but  certain  from  the  whole  tone  and  character  of  his 
writings  [though  his  language  and  style  belray  the 
genuine  Greek;  cp  W.  C.  van  Manen,  Paulus, 
2i36'i9ii  3i56-t6ii;  a.  DeisBtnnnn.  GQA.  1896.  pp. 
767-769 ;  R  L.  Hides,  Stud.  Hil.  5  (1896).  pp.  1.14)- 
According  to  Acts,  his  teacher  was  Gamaliel,  who,  as 
the  grandson  of  Hillel.  took  a  natural  place  as  the  head 
of  the  moderate  school  of  Jewish  theologians ;  nor,  in 
spite  of  the  objection  that  the  fanaticism  of  the  disciple 
was  at  variance  with  the  moderation  of  the  master, 
does  the  slatemeni  seem  in  itself  improbable.  A  more 
important  difficulty  in  the  way  of  accepting  the  slate- 
ment  that  Jerusalem  was  the  place  of  Paul's  education  is 
the  fact  thai  in  that  case  his  education  must  have  been 
going  on  al  the  lime  of  the  preaching  and  death  of 
Jesus  Christ.  That  he  had  not  seen  Jesus  Christ 
during  his  ministry  seems  to  be  clear,  for  a  comparison 
of  t  Cor.  81  with  15  b  appears  to  limit  his  sight  of  him 
10  that  which  he  bad*  at  his  conversion,  and  ibe 
'knowing  Christ  after  the  Resh '  of  a  Cor.  5 16  is  used 
not  of  persona]  acquaintance  but  of  '  eamal '  as  opposed 
to  'spiritual'  imderstanding  ;  nor  does  the  difficulty 
seem  to  be  altc^ther  adequately  explained  away  by  the 
hypothesis  which  some  writers  have  adopted,  thai  Paul 
was  temporarily  absent  from  Jerusalem  at  (he  times 
when  Jesus  Christ  was  there.  Like  all  Jewish  boys, 
Paul  learnt  a  trade,  that  of  tent-making ;  this  was  a 
natural  employment  for  one  of  Cilician  origin,  since 
the  hair  of  the  Cilician  goal  was  used  to  make  a  canvas 
{eitieia)  which  was  specially  adapted  for  the  tents  used 
by  travellers  em  the  great  routes  of  commerce,  or  by 
soldiers  on  their  campaigns  (cp  Philo,  Di  anim.  idea, 
mcrif.  L  2ije  ed.  Mang.  ;  and  see  Celecia,  %  3,  end). 
Whether  he  was  married  or  not  is  a  question  which 
has  been  disputed  fi-om  very  early  times  ;  the  expressions 
in  I  Cor.  78  Bs  were  taken  by  Tertullian  to  imply  that 
he  was  not,  and  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen 
to  imply  that  he  had  once  been,  but  bad  become  a 

•K  life  was  doubtless  like 

h  emotion.      He  himself 

gives  a  graphic  sketch  of  its  inner  histoiy. 

the  first  great  change  that  he  bad  undergone.  '  I  was 
alive  without  the  law  once'  (Rom.  T9).  He  had  lived 
in  bis  youth  a  pure  and  guileless  life.  He  had  felt  that 
which  is  at  once  the  charm  and  the  force  of  such  a  life. 
the  unconsciousness  of  wrong.  But.  while  his  fellow- 
disciples  in  the  rabbinical  schools  had  been  content  to 
dissect  the  text  of  (he  sacred  code  with  a  minute 
anatomy,  the  vision  of  a  law  of  God  which  transcended 
both  text  and  comment  had  loomed  upon  him  like 
a  new  revelation.  Wiih  the  sense  of  law  bad  come 
the  sense  i>f  sin.      Il  was  like  the  first  dawn  of  con- 

ment  came,'  It  was  intended  to  be  '  unto  Ufe,'  but  he 
found  il  to  be  '  unto  dealh ' :  for  it  opened  up  to  him 
infinite  possibilities  of  sinning :  '  t  bad  not  known  lust 
except  the  law  had  said.  Thou  shall  not  lust.'  The 
possibilities  of  sinning  became  lures  which  drew  him  on 
to  forbidden  and  hated  ground  :  ■  sin.  finding  occasion 
through  the  commandment,  beguiled  me  and  through 
it  slew  me'  (Rom.  77-11).      This  was  hii  inner  life,  and 

tutd  graphic  power. 
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In  his  outward  life  this  sense  of  the  taw  of  God 
became  to  Paul  an  overpowering  stimulus.  The 
n  n>i+>..j  iif.  stronger  the  consciousness  of  bis 
'■**»**»^'"'- personal  failure,  the  greater  the  im- 
pulse of  bis  leal.  The  vindication  of  the  honour  of 
God  by  persecuting  heretics,  which  was  an  obligauon 
upon  all  pious  Jews,  was  for  him  a  supreme  duiy.  He 
became  not  only  a  persecutor  but  a  leader  among 
perseculors{Gal.lM). 

What  Paul  felt  was  a  very  irciuy  of  hate;  be  ^breaihed 
Ihrutcniiig  and  •laughter.'  like  the  inoning  Oi  a  war-hor» 

ra]»  Messiah  (Ac^i'w  11).  "iTii  imhi^^i!^  had  b^linown 
'  '        ■  '       '     Sitphint  '      •    ' 


;rh™y"s"     wStohi. 

I^S^n"™  fwM  di™  li*^ia™{2S  .1)''  b  !j^  rmJ*  ba 
voted  for  their  dtub  (li  4  M 10). 

The  persecution  spread  from  Jerusalem  to  Judtea, 
Samaria,  and  Galilee  (Sjt) ;  bul  Paul,  with  the  same 
sprit  of  enterprise  which  afterwards  sboti'ed  itself  in  his 
missionary  journeys,  was  not  content  with  the  limits  of 
Palestine.  He  sought  and  obtained  from  the  synagt^ue 
authorities  al  Jerusalem  letters  similar  lo  those  wbich, 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  popes  gave  to  the  '  militia 
Jesu  Christi  contra  hsereticos.'  The  ordinary  juris- 
dictbn  of  the  synagogues  was  for  the  time  set  s^e : 
the  special  commissioner  was  empowered  to  take  as 
prisoners  to  Jerusalem  any  whom  he  found  to  belong 
to  'The  Way.'  Of  the  great  cities  which  lay  near 
Palestine.  Damascus  was  the  most  promising,  if  not 
the  only  field  for  such  a  commission.  At  Antioch  and 
at  Alexandria,  though  the  Jews,  of  whom  there  were 
very  many,  enjoyed  a  targe  amount  of  independence 


I   govei 


,   the  B 


would  probably  have  interfered  to  prevent  the  k 
measures  which  Paul  demanded.  At  Damascus,  where 
also  the  Jews  were  many  and  possiblj  had  thar  ow-u 
civil  governor  (a  Cor.llja).  the  Arabian  prince  Aretas 
(Hiritha),  who  then  held  the  city,  might  naturally  be 
disposed  to  let  an  iiiHuential  section  of  the  population 
deal  as  they  pleased  with  their  refractory  members. 

On  Paul's  way  to  Damascus  occurred  an  event  which 
has  proved  to  be  of  transcendent  importance  for  the 
religious  history  of  mankind.  He 
became  a  Christian  by  what  he  believed 
personal  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.  Paul's 
ints  of  the  event  are  brief;  but  they  are  at 
ime  emphatic  and  uniform, 
d  God  ...  to  reveal  hii  Son  in  me '  (Gal.  1  u); 
seen  Jeuia  our  Lim]'(i  Ca(.9i);  '  lait  of  all  he 
wa^ieen  or  me  aiKO  as  of  one  bom  out  of  due  lime' (1  Coi.  1&S, 
where  u^#>r  tk^ti  mmt  be  read  in  the  B4n4<  of  the  p«n1lel 

appearance  to  biRisetfon  a  level  with  (be  appearances  to  ihc 

ofihe  circumittancet.    Paul't  cuinuleof  theimpDrtam^eof  luch 
detaiU  wua  probably  different  from  that  wbicb  bu  been  atlacbed 

The  accounts  in  Acts  are  more  elaborate :  they  are 
three,  one  in  the  continuous  narrative  (93-19),  a  second 
in  Ibe  address  on  Ibe  temple  stairs  (226-ii ).  a  third  in 
the  speech  lo  Agrippa  (26ii-iS|;  they  all  differ  in 
'     they  all  agree  in  substance  ;  the  diflerences  are 


'have  1  n 


fatal  l< 
they  do  ti 


of  verbal  inspiration,  but 
L  valid  argument  against  the 


I  denial  of  its  reality  is 
ian  writings  known  as  th 
Simon   Magus  is  told  tt 


n  the  JudcEO- 
ine  HamilUi, 
%  and  dreams 


I  important  of  later  denials 
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are  (hose  of  the  TOblngen  school,  wbich  explain  iha 
narTBiivei  in  Acts  either  as  a  tranilaliOD  inio  the 
language  of  historical  lact  of  the  figurative  expressions 
of  the  manlfestalion  of  Christ  to  the  soul,  and  (he 
coDsequent  change  from  spiritual  darkness  (o  light  (r. /. , 
Baur,  Paul.  ETI76;  IjtWtt,  Aclt.  ET  laB,),  or  aa  an 
ecsta(ic  vision  {Hols(en,  Zum  Evangelium  d.  Paulus  u. 
d.  Petna,  3-114).  But  against  alt  the  difficulties  and 
apparent  incredibilities  of  the  narratives  there  stand  out 
the  clear  and  indisputable  (aels  ihal  liie  persecutor  was 
suddenly  (ransformed  into  a  believer,  and  that  10  his 
dying  daj  he  never  ceased  (o  believe  and  to  preach  that 
he  had  '  seen  Jesus. ' 

Nor  was  it  only  that  Paul  had  seen  Jesus  ;  the  gospel 
wbich  be  preached,  as  well  as  the  call  to  preach  it,  was 
"l  had  "pleased 
■  God  to  reveal  his  Son  in  him'  (hat  he 
'  might  preach  him  among  (he  Gentiles'  (Gal.  lii  15/.). 
He  had  received  the  special  mark  of  God's  bvour, 
which  consisted  in  his  apostleship,  that  all  nations 
might  obey  and  believe  the  gospel  (Rom.lj.  cp  I23 
15i)/.}.  He  had  been  enlnisted  with  a  secret 
{tivarhpuiv)  wbich  had  '  been  kept  in  silence  through 
timus  eternal,'  but  which  it  was  noiv  his  special  office 
to  make  known  (Rom.llij  le^j/. ;  and  even  more 
jirominently  in  (he  later  epistles,  Eph.  Ig  39-9  6ig  Col. 
]s6/  4j).  This  secret  was  that  '  Ihe  Gentiles  are 
fellow-heirs,  and  fellow-members  of  the  body,  and 
fellow-partakers  of  the  promise  in  Christ  Jesus  through 
the  gospel.'  This  is  the  key  to  all  Paul's  subsequent 
history.  He  was  Ihe  'apostle  of  Ihe  Gentiles,'  and 
that  '  no(  from  men.  neilher  through  man'  (Gal.1i); 
and  so  thoroughly  was  the  conviction  of  his  special 
mission  wrought  into  the  fibres  of  his  nalure.  that  it  is 
difficull  to  give  full  credence  to  statements  which  appear 
to  be  at  variance  with  it. 

Of  his  life  immediately  after  his  conversion  Paul 
himself  gives  a  clear  account :  '  1  conferred  not  wilh 
..  •_.  flesh  and  blood,  neither  went  1  up  to 
m™*^  J""«"™  '»  'hem  which  were  apc^tles 
Mogr»phy.  ^f^^  ™  ;  but  I  went  away  into  Arabia  ' 
{Gall  16/).  The  reason  of  his  retirement,  to  what- 
ever place  it  may  have  been '  {see  Arabia.  %  4),  is  not 
far  to  seek.  A  great  menial,  no  less  than  a  great  bodily, 
convulsion  naturally  calls  for  a  period  of  rest ;  and  the 
consequences  of  his  new  position  had  to  be  drawn  out 
and  realised  before  he  could  properly  enter  upon  Ihe 
mission-work  which  lay  before  him.  From  '  Arabia '  he 
returned  to  Damascus  (Gat.  li;),  and  there  began  not 
only  his  preaching  of  the  gospel  but  also  the  long  series 
of  '  perils  from  his  own  countrymen,'  which  constitute 
so  large  a  part  of  the  circumstances  of  his  subsequent 
history  (Acufli3-»s  a  Cor.  IIJ631/). 

It  was  not  until  '  after  three  years,'  though  it  is  un- 
certain whether  the  reckoning  begins  from  his  conversion 
or  from  his  return  to  Damascus,  that  be  went  up  lo 
Jerusalem  ;  his  purpose  in  going  was  lo  become  ac- 
quainted wilh  Peter,  and  he  stayed  with  him  fifteen  days 
(Gal.  1  iS).  Of  his  life  at  Jerusalem  on  this  occasion 
there  appear  to  have  been  erroneous  accounts  current 
even  in  Paul's  own  lifetime,  (or  he  adds  the  emphatic 
altestation,  as  of  a  witness  on  his  oath,  that  the  account 
which  he  gives  is  true  (Gal,  1 »).  The  point  on  which 
he  seems  to  lay  emphasis  is  Ihal,  in  pursuance  of  his 
policy  not  lo  '  confer  with  flesh  and  blood,'  he  saw  none 
of  the  apostle)  except  Peter  and  James,  and  that  even 
some  years  afterwards  he  was  siiU  unknown  by  face  (o 
the  churches  of  Judea  which  were  in  Christ.' 
_'  To  tiauran  (Rtnan),  10  Ihe  Sii«idc  imiiKula  (Holileii). 
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so/}  Ihinks  thai  w 


*A)ia^.  and  ihal  ihe  place  intended  was  Ihe  jtu  of  the  Talmud. 
lhe"AjMflBorjojephuj(Niubai«r,  CAwT.  io«/;  Jos.  Vil.  51). 
Friei  poinK  out  thai  Ihe  Gieai  Rahbi  Johanan  h.  Zakkai 
laughi  foi  several  yean  at  this  Arabn ;  and  thai  accordine  10 

Acti  0  tb-^ti  30  » ;  the  account  of  Ihe  trance  in  the  temple,  Acta 
Z3 17-31,  Ls  ia  CDlire  hariDony  widi  Paul's  own  words. 


,,    B_ ,.     much  that   l»ici   cspteaaiuu  cuvcrs   1:.  ua- 

iJSTto  ""«"'  ■  "  """y  "-f"  ""'y  "■  'he  first  few 
^^"l~^  tnonlhs  after  his  departure  from  Jeni- 
^'"*-  salem.  or  it  may  be  a  summary  of  many 
travels,  of  which  that  which  is  commonly  known  as  hit 
■  first  missionary  journey '  is  a  type.  The  form  of  ex- 
pression in  Gal.  2i  makes  it  probable  that  he  purposely 
leaves  an  interval  between  Ihe  events  which  immediately 
succeeded  his  conversion  and  the  conference  at  Jertisalem. 
For  this  interval,  assuming  it  to  exist,  or  in  any  case 
for  the  detail  of  its  history,  we  have  to  depend  on  the 
accounts  in  ActsllK-30  12>s-14  3a.  These  accounts 
possibly  cover  only  a  small  part  of  the  whole  period, 
and  they  are  so  limited  to  Paul's  relations  with  Bamabai 
as  to  make  it  probable  that  they  were  derived  from  a 
lost '  Acts  of  Barnabas.'  This  supposition  would  prob- 
ably account  for  the  fact  thai  in  them  the  conversion 
of  the  Gentiles  is  to  a  greal  esleot  in  (he  background. 

The  chief  features  of  these  accounts  are  (i. )  the  for- 
matkui  of  a  new  centre  of  Christian  life  at  Aniioch 
(I  is),  and  (ii.)  a  journey  which  Paul,  Barnabas,  and 
for  part  of  the  way  John  Mark  look  through  Cyprtu 
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which 
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ferioolted  for  the  history  ni 
of  Paul  himself  but  also  of  Christianity  ia 
leral.  It  is  thai  the  mingling  together, 
thai  splendid  capital  of  (he  civilised 
East,  of  Jews  and  Syrians  on  Ihe  one  hand,  and  Greeks 
and  Romans  on  the  other,  furnished  Ihe  condilions 
which  made  a  Gentile  Christianity  possible.  The  re- 
ligion of  Jesus  Christ  emerged  from  iis  obscurity  into 
the  full   glare  of   contemporary   life,      lis  adherents 

were  treated,  not  as  a  Jewish  seel,  but  as  a  political 
party.  To  Ihe  Greek  equivalent  for  the  Hebrew 
'  Messiah,'  which  was  probably  considered  to  be  not 
a  title  but  a  proper  name,  was  added  the  termination 
which  had  been  employed  for  the  followers  of  Sulta,  of 
Pompey,  and  of  CEesar  [see  Christian,  S  4}  I>  " 
improbable  that  this  would  have  been  Ihe  case  unless 
Ihe  Christian  community  at  Antioch  had  had  a  large 
Gentile  element ;  and  it  is  an  even  more  certain  and 
more  important  fact  that  in  this  first  great  mixed  com- 
munity the  first  and  greatest  of  all  the  problems  of 
early  Christian  communities  had  been  soiv«l,  and  Jews 
and  Gentiles  lived  a  common  life  (Gat,  2n). 

What  place  Paul  himself  had  in  the  formation  of 
this  community  can  only  be  conjectured.  In  Acts  h« 
i«  Panl-a  '*  '"*  prominent  than  Barnabas;  and  al- 
noriU^  though  it  must  be  gathered  from  the  Epistle 
powuon.  j^  |[jj  Galatians  that  he  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  controversies  which  arose,  il  is  to  be  noted  that 
he  never  elsewhere  mentions  Antioch  in  his  epistles, 
and  that  he  never  visited  il  except  casually  in  bis  travels. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  from  an  early  period  he  sought 
and  found  a  wider  fiekl  for  his  activity.  The  spirit  of 
the  Pharisees  who  '  compassed  sea  and  land  lo  make 
one  proselyte'  was  still  strong  within  him.  The  leal 
for  God  which  had  made  him  a  persecutor  had  changed 
its  direction  but  not  its  force.  His  conversion  was  but 
an  overpowering  call  to  a  new  sphere  of  work.  Il  is 
conseqUBatly  difficult  to  believe  Ihal  he  was  content  lo 
lake  his  place  as  merely  one  of  a  band  of  teachers 
elected  by  Ihe  community  or  appointed  by  the  Twelve. 
The  sense  of  a  special  mission  never  passed  away  from 
him.  'Necessity  was  laid  upon  him'  (iCor.  9i6}. 
Inferior  lo  the  "Twelve  in  regard  to  the  fact  that  be 
had  once  '  persecuted  the  church  of  God,'  he  was  '  not 
a  whit  behind  the  very  chiefest  apostles'  (1  Cor,  II5) 
in  regard  to  both  the  reality  and  the  privileges  of  his 
commission,  and  to  the  truth  of  what  he  preached 
(iCor,et-6  3C0C.31-9  Gal.li9).     It  is  also  difficult 
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to  believe  tbat  he  weol  oui  wiih  Baraabas  ntnplir  as 

the  delegate  of  the  Anliochean  community :  whatever 
signiticance  the  laying  on  o(  hands  may  bave  had  for 
him  (Acts  ISj).  il  would  be  contrary  lo  the  tenor  of  all 
his  writings  to  suppose  that  he  regarded  il  as  giving 
him  bis  commission  to  preach  the  gospel. 

ii.  The  namilive  of  the  incidents  of  the  single  journey 
which  is  recorded  in  detail,  and  which  possibly  did  not 

.    f-  rise  lo  much  controversy.      lis  general 

W>  ijypnw.  crgjitiiijiy  J5  supported  by  the  probability 
that  in  the  first  instance  Paul  would  follow  an  ordinary 
commercial  route,  on  which  Jewish  missionaries  as  well 
as  Jewish  merchants  had  been  his  pioneers.  For  his 
letters  to  his  Gentile  converts  all  presuppose  their  ac' 
quainiance  with  the  elements  of  Judaism.  They  do 
)t  prove  monotheism  ;  they  assume  it. 


According 
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idonien.{«Ei\ll°^^^  phid-A.,.ofPaul.r 
the  scene  of  that  improbable  bul  not  uEigiHcefu 
thence  to  LyHtm,  where  the  healing  ofa  crij 

Their  fanhtsl  point  was  ibe  neighbouring  town  ( 
they  relumed  by  the   route  hy  which   they  h 
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I  of  Paul 
conceded  that  this  portion  of  Acts 
has  large  omissions.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
passionate  teal  of  an  apostle  who  was  urged  by  the 
itimulus  of  a  special  call  of  Jesus  Christ  was  satisfied, 

short  missionary  journey,  and  that,  with  the  e»ceplion 
of  a  brief  visit  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  11^),  he  remained 
quietly  at  Tarsus  or  at  Anlioch  (lli;  13i  14i8).  In 
tiiis  period  must  fall  at  least  a  portion  of  the  experiences 
irtiich  are  recorded  in  3  Cor.  llaj-i;,  for  which  no  place 
can  be  found  in  the  interval  between  the  conference  at 
Jerusalem  and  ihe  writing  of  ihal  epistle.  The  scourg. 
ing  in  Ihe  synagogues,  the  beating  with  (he  llctors'  rods 
in  the  Roman  courls.  the  shipwrecks,  the  ■  night  and 
day  in  the  deep,'  the  'perils  of  robbers'  and  'perils 
in  Ihe  wilderness,'  belong  no  doubl  lo  some  of  the  un- 
recorded journeys  of  these  first  years  of  Paul's  apostolic 
life.  A  more  important  omission  is  that  of  some  of  (he 
more  distinctive  features  of  his  preaching.  It  is  im- 
possible to  account  for  his  altitude  towards  the  original 
apostles  in  his  interview  with  them  at  Jerusalem  (GaL 
Si'io)  except  on  the  supposition  thai  before  that  inter- 
view, no  less  than  after  it,  he  was  that  which  he  had 
been  specially  called  to  be,  the  '  apostle  of  the  Gentiles' 
and  the  preacher  of  the  '  gospel  of  the  uncircumcision. ' 
At  the  end  of  fourteen  years,  either  from  his  con- 
Tersion  or  from  his  visit  to  Peter  at  Jerusalem  [see 

CkkoNoLixiV.  g73],  the  question  of  the 

^  relation  of  ihe  communities  which  he 

rmed,  and  of  the  gospel  which 

he  preached,  to  the  original  Christian 
communities,  and  lo  Ihe  gospel  of  the  Twelve,  came  to 
a  crisis.  His  position  was  unique.  He  owed  odlher 
his  knowledge  of  the  gospel  nor  his  commission  lo  preach 
it  to  any  human  audiorily  (Gal.l,.,  /.).  As  Jesus 
Christ  had  taughi  and  sent  forth  the  Twelve,  so  had  be 
taught  and  sent  forth  Paul,  Paul  was  on  equal  terms 
with  the  Twelve.  Until  a  leveladon  came  to  him  be 
36ti 
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was  apparently  at  no  pains  lo  ct 
Between  their  respective  ifiseiples, 
there  was  evidently  a  sharp  conti 

parly,  the  original  disciples  and  nrst  converts,  main- 
tained Ihe  continued  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  law  and 
the  limilation  of  the  promises  to  those  who  observed  il ; 
Ihe  Pauline  party  asserted  the  abrogation  of  the  law  and 
the  free  justification  of  all  who  believed  in  Jesus  Christ. 

The  controversy  narrowed  ilsdf  lo  Ihe  one  point  of 
circumcision.  If  the  Gentiles  were,  without  circum- 
cision, members  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  why  was  the 
law  obl^atory  on  the  Jews  ?  If.  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Gentiles  had  to  be  circumcised,  the  gospel  had  bul  a 
secondary  importance.  It  seemed  for  a  dme  as  though 
Christianity  would  be  broken  up  inio  two  sharply- 
divided  secu,  and  lial  between  the  Jewish  CTiristbioity, 
with  Its  seat  at  Jerusalem,  which  insisted  on  circum- 
cision, and  Ihe  Gentile  Christianity,  with  lis  seat  at 
Antioch,  which  rejected  circumcision,  there  would  be  an 
irreconcilable  antagonism.  It  was  consequently  'by 
revelation'  (Gal.  2t|  that  Paul  and  Bam^tas,  with  Ihe 
Gentile  convert  Titus  as  their  'minister'  or  sectelar}-, 


spending  or  Ikui  tpeiil  his  labour  in  vain  T  O^^'wr  .  .  -  Stfvitor 
in  GaL  fi  form  ■  direct  queii ion  depending  on  iMttiiir).     He 
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lilh'or  'by  Ihe  woH 
ouUI  be  partly  by  ibt 


Paul  succeeded  in  maintaining  bis  position  at  all 
points.  He  received  ■  ihe  right  hand  of  fellowship.'  and 
went  back  to  Antioch  the  recognised  head  and  preacher 
of  the  'gospel  of  Ihe  uncircumcision,'  Within  his  own 
sphere  he  had  perfect  freedom  of  action  ;  Ihe  only  lie 
between  his  converts  and  ihe  original  community  at 
Jerusalem  was  Ibe  lie  of  benevolence.  Jew  and  Gentile 
were  so  far  -one  body  in  Christ'  Ihat  Ihe  wealthier 
Gentile  communities  should  '  remember  the  poor.'  ' 

When  Paul  returned  lo  Antioch,  Peter  followed  him. 
and  for  a  time  the  two  aposlles  lived   in  harmony. 

II   Pat«-  ^""  ' '"''  =^'  *'"'  "«'  Geniil™-'     "« 

j'n.  V.4.  shared  the  common  table  at  which  the 

^«Tf«h  J^i^h  distinctions  of  meats  wete  disre- 

^""OOB-  garded.      He  Ihertby  accepted    Paul's 

he  drew  back  [^o^ov^mot  nin  ix  ripmfirjt.  Gal,  Sii. 
Barnabas  and  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  party  at  Anlioch 
followed  himj.  Paul  showed  lhat  the  position  of  Peter 
was  illogical,  and  lhat  be  was  self-convlcled  (ciiTryrua- 
M^yot^,  Gal.2.i)- 
Paul's  argument  was  that  Ihe  freedom  from  the  law  was 
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main  pnnt^ofdifliculty  in  the  tw* 
I  says  that  Paul  went  up  by  appoinlment  of  th 
ioch ;  Paul  himself  says  that  he  went  up  '  h; 

reals  with '  the  Ihtee  '  on  equal  lemis,  (i)  In  A 
el  are  on  Paul's  side  ftom  the  first :  in  Oalaliai 
'  at  tbe  end  of  the  conference,  and  al^er  a  dii 


B  impved  upon  the  Gentiles;  Paul  himself  ex 
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complete,  and  Ihat  to  allich  merit  to  obedience  10  Ihe  law  wu 

Chmt  ■''mitiiMet  oT  lin/'  db«iren«  IDW^iiaH^  Sit^iw 
involYed  recogniiion  of  tbe  whole  of  it  ai  oWigalory  (Gal.  6jX 
and  CDiueqitenily  ^inade  vuid  [he  grace  of  God. 

The  schism  in  Ihe  commonily  a(  Aniioch  was  prob- 
ably tiever   healed,     ll   is   nol    probable  that   Paul's 

a^in  speaks  of  (hal  cily.  Feler  seems  (o  bave  remained 
there  [?],  and  be  was  looked  upon  in  later  limes  as  (he 
founder  of  its  church. 

This  failure  al  Aniioch  served  Paul  as  the  occasion 
for  carrying  out  a  bolder  conception.  The  horiion  of 
..  r.  „i.  his  mission  widened  before  him.  Ihe 
18.  Paul  ■  ,  (^,^^  ^f  ^^  f;^^,.j^^ ,  j^^j  ,„  ^^ 
mUaiDEAry 

empire.  The  years  Ihal  followed  were  almost  wholly 
spent  among  its  greal  cities,  '  preaching  among  the 
Gentiles  (he  unsearchable  riches  ofChrisl'  (Ep1i.3a), 
Paul  became  (he  spiridial  father  of  many  communities, 
and  he  watched  over  them  wiih  a  father's  constant  care. 
He  gathered  round  him  a  company  of  faithful  disciples, 
sharers  in  his  missionary  work,  whom  be  sent  sometimes 
lo  break  new  ground,  sometimes  to  arrange  disputes, 


examine  and  report.  Of  his  travels,  whether  with 
Ihem  or  alone,  no  complete  record  has  been  preserved  ; 
some  of  them  are  minutely  described  in  Acts,  others 
within  the  same  period  are  known  only  or  chiefly  from 
his  epistles.  In  giving  an  account  of  them  it  is 
necessary  lo  change  to  some  eitieni  the  historical  per- 
spective which  is  presented  in  .\cts  ;  for.  in  working  up 
fragments  of  itineraries  of  Paul's  companions  into  a 


d  probably 


nany  tl      _ 
into  the  foreground  which  Haul  himself 
have  disregarded,   and   many   things 
thrown  into  the  shade  to  which,  from  his  letters,  he 
appears  to  have  attached  a  primary  importance.^ 

The  first  scene  of  Paul's  new  activity,  if  indeed  it  be 
aUowable  to  consider  the  conference  at  Jertisalem  and 

1..  U  (MMt.  f'  .-'1^'"'  ■!»?"'=  ,"  '>»''°«^  " 
^^  having  given  occasion  for  a  new  de- 
parture, was  probably  eastern  Asia  Minor,  more 
particularly  Galatia.  Some  of  it  he  bad  visited  before  : 
and  from  Ihe  fact  thai  the  Gabiiians,  though  they  had 
been  healhens  (Gal,  48),  were  evidently  acqtiainled  with 
the  law.  it  may  be  inferred  that  Paul  still  went  on  the 
track  of  Jewish  missionaries,  and  that  here,  as  else- 
where, Judaism  had  prepared  the  way  for  Christianity 
[though  it  was  resolved  that  he  should  go  to  the 
Gentiles  only,  Gal.  Ii6  2189].  Of  his  preaching  Paul 
himself  gives  a  brief  summary ;  it  was  the  vivid  selling 
forth  before  their  eyes  of  Jesus  as  the  crucified  Messiah, 
and  it  was  confirmed  by  evident  signs  of  the  working  of 
the  Spirit  (GaL  St  ;|.  The  new  converts  received  il 
with  enthtisiasm  ;  Paul  felt  for  them  as  a  father  ;  and  an 
illness  (some  have  thought,  from  the  form  of  expression 
in  GaLiis,  that  it  was  an  acute  ophthalmia)  which 
came  upon  him  (on  the  assumption  that  this  was  his 
first  viut)  intensified  their  mutual  affection.  What  we 
learn  specially  of  the  Galatians  is  probably  true  also  of 

baptized  (Gal.  3aj).  Ihey  were  formed  into  communities 
{Gal.  la),  and  they  were  so  far  organised  as  to  have  a 
distinction  between  lechers  and  taught  (Gal.  fle). 

An  imperative  call  summoned  Paul  to  Europe.      The 
western  part  of  Asia  Minor,  in  which  afterwards  were 

10.  In  X.M„^  ''"T'  »=  IW""  ■'»'*=  =' 

hphesus,  Colossi,  Hjcrapolis.  and 

Laodicea,  was  for  the  present  left  alone.      Paul  passed 

1  The  most  important  imunce  of  (hiv  Is  probably  Ibe  almost 

omiited,  though  h  may  be  inferred  from  tlie  ^neral  ejtpresuon 

nuDity,  and  Paul's  relatiooi  to  ihem,  there  11  not  a  amgle  vvd< 
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OD  into  Macedonia.  The  change  was  more  than  a 
pass^e  from  Asia  to'  Europe.  Hithcrlo,  if  Antioch 
be  excepted,  he  had  preached  only  in  small  provincial 
towns.  Henceforward  he  preadied  chiefly,  and  at  last 
exclusively,  in  the  great  centres  of  population.  He  be- 
gan with  Philippi,  which  was  al  once  a  great  mililaiy 
post  and  the  wealthy  entrepflt  of  (he  gold  and  silver 
mines  of  the  neighbouring  Moun(  Panga;us.  The  testi- 
mony of  Ihe  eyewitness  whose  account  is  incorporated 
inAeIslBii-18  tells  us  that  his  first  convert  was  a  Jewish 
prosel)ie  named  l.ydia  (see  Lvdia)  ;  and  Paul  himself 
mentions  other  women  converts  (Phil.4a).  About  the 
community  which  soon  grew  up  there  is  the  special 
interest  that  it  was  organised  after  the  manner  of  the 
guilds,  of  which  there  were  many  both  at  Philippi  and 
in  other  towns  of  Macedonia,  and  that  its  administrative 
officers  were  entitled,  probably  from  the  analogy  of  those 
guilds,  '  bishops 'and  -deacons,'  {Cp  Ministhv,  Ss?'] 
In  Europe,  as  in  Asia,  persecution  attended  him.  He 
was  'shamefully  entreated'  al  Philippi  (iThess.2.), 
and  according  lo  Acts  the  ill-treatment  came  nol  from 
the  Jews  but  from  the  Gentile  employers  of  a  frenzied 
prophetess,  who  saw  in  Paul's  preaching  an  element  of 
danger  to  their  craft.  Consequently  he  left  Philip[M, 
and  passing  over  Amphipolis.  the  political  capital  uf  Ihe 
province,  but  the  seat  rather  of  the  official  classes  than 
of  trade,  he  went  on  to  the  great  seaport  and  commercial 
cily  of  Thessalonica,  His  converts  there  seem  to  have 
been  chieHy  among  the  Genlile  workmen  (1  Thess.  4  11 
aThess.3io-ii),  and  he  himself  became  one  of  them. 
Knowing  as  he  did  the  scanty  wages  of  their  toil,  he 
'  worked  night  and  day  that  he  might  not  burden  any  of 
them'  (i  Thess.  29  a  Thess.  38).  For  all  his  working, 
however,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  earned  enough  to 
support  his  Utile  company  :  he  was  constrained  both 
once  and  again  to  accept  help  from  Philippi  (Phil,  4 16). 
He  was  determined  that,  whatever  he  might  have  to 
endure,  no  sordid  thoughl  should  enter  into  his  relation* 
with  the  Thessalonians  :  he  would  be  to  them  only  what 
a  father  is  lo  his  children,  behaving  himself  '  holily  and 
righteously  and  unblameably,'  and  exhoning  them  to 
walk  worthily  of  God  who  had  called  them  (i  Thess, 
2io-i3).  There,  as  elsewhere,  his  preaching  was  'in 
much  conflict.'  The  Jews  were  actively  hostile.  Ac 
cording  to  the  accouni  in  -Vets  (17s-9),  they  al  last 
hounded  on  the  laiiaroni  of  the  city,  who  were  doubt- 
less moved  as  easily  as  a  Moslem  crowd  in  modem 
limes  by  any  cry  of  treason  or  infidelity,  to  attack  the 
house  of  Jason  (possibly  one  of  Paul's  kinsmen,  Rom. 
lS>i).  either  because  (^itl  himself  was  lodging  Ihere. 
or  because  il  was  the  meeting-place  of  Ihe  community. 

was  thought  prudent  that  Ihey  should  go  at  once  and 
secretly  to  the   neighbouring    small    town    of   Beroea. 
Thither,  however,  the  fanatical  Jews  of  Thessalonica 
pursued  Ihem  ;  and  Paul,  leaving  his  companions  Silas 
and   Timothy  at    Bertea.    gave    up    his    pleaching   in 
Macedonia  for  a  time  and  went  southwards  lo  Athens. 

The  narrative  which  Acts  gives  of  Paul's  stay  at  Athens 
is  one  of  the  most  striking,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
..    ..  ..1.  -      Ihe  most  diflScult,  episodes  in  the  book. 

11.  At  AthMB.  ^^,  .^  ,^^  ^^i„^g  ^  ,^^  inscription 
on  the  altar?  [see  Unknown  God].  What  is  the 
Areopagus?  How  far  does  the  reported  speech  give 
Paul's  act',:al  words?  What  did  the  Athenians  imder- 
stand  by  the  Resurrection?  These  are  examples  of 
questions  on  which  it  is  easy  to  argue,  but  which, 
with  our  present  knowledge,  it  is  impossible  to  decide. 
One  point  seems  lo  be  clear,  both  from  (he  absence 
of  any  further  mention  of  the  city  in  Paul's  writings, 
and  from  the  absence  of  any  permanent  results  of  his 
visit :  his  visit  was  a  comparalii-e  failure.  It  was 
almost  inevitable  that  il  should  be  sa  Athens  was  the 
educational  eenlre  of  Greece.  It  was  a  great  university 
city.  For  its  students  and  professors  the  CbristianiQ' 
which  Paul  preached  had  only  an  intellectual  interest. 
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They  were  not  conscioas  of  ihe  need,  which  Christianity 
presupposes,  of  a  great  moral  reformation  ;  nor  indeed 
was  it  until  many  yean  adervFards.  when  Chrislianily 
had  added  to  itself  certain  philosophical  elements  and 
become  not  only  a  religion  but  also  a  theology,  that  the 
educated  Greek  mind,  whether  at  Athens  or  elsewhere. 
took  serious  hold  of  it. 

Of  Paul's  own  inner  life  at  Athens  we  learn,  not  from 
Acts,  but  from  one  of  his  epistles.  His  thoughts  were 
not  with  the  philosophers  but  with  the  communities  of 
Macedonia  and  the  converts  among  whom  he  had 
preached  with  such  ditlerent  success.  He  cared  far 
less  for  Ihe  world  of  mocking  critics  and  procrastinating 
idlers  in  the  chief  seat  of  culture  than  he  did  for  the 
enthusiastic  artisans  of  Thessalonica,  to  whom  it  was  a 
burning  question  of  dispute  how  soon  the  Second  Advent 
would  be.  and  what  would  be  the  relation  of  the  living 
members  of  the  church  to  those  who  had  fallen  asleep. 
Paul  would  fnin  have  gone  hack  to  them  ;  hut  '  Satan 
hindered  hinr  (iThess.2i;/);  and  he  sent  Timothy 
in  his  stead  '  to  comfort  them  as  concerning  their  faith,' 
and  to  prevent  their  relapsing,  as  probably  other  converts 
did,  under  the  pressure  of  persecution  (i  Thess-Si/). 

From  Athens  Paul  went  to  Corinth,  the  capiul  of  the 
Roman  province  of  Achaia.  and  the  real  centre  of  the 

•m  it  fj.^-^t^  '"")'  'i'«  ^f  Greece.  It  was  not  the 
aa.  At  Corinth.  ^„J^,  ^^^  ^^^  „,,(,  (j^,^  i^^^^,,,. 

ants,  but  a  new  city  which  had  grown  up  in  Roman 
limes,  with  a  vast  population  of  mingled  races,  who  had 
added  to  the  traditional  worship  of  Aphrodite  the  still 
more  sensuous  cults  of  the  E^t.  Never  before  had 
Paul  had  so  vast  or  so  promising  a  field  for  his  preach- 
ing ;  for  alike  the  lilthy  sensuality  of  its  wealthy  classes 
and  the  intense  wretchedness  of  its  half-million  of  paupers 
and  slaves  (H)r  flScXirplor  tQt  ixtiat  x-Xowlur  mil  tuv 
rtr'/frtay  AS\i6T*fra.  Alciphr.  36ci)  were  prepared  ground 
upon  which  his  preaching  could  sow  the  seed,  in  the 
one  case  of  moral  reaction,  and  in  the  other  of  hope. 
At  lirst  the  greatness  of  his  task  appalled  him  :  '  I  was 
with  you  in  weakness,  and  in  feai,  and  in  much 
trembling'  (iCor.23).  He  laid  down  for  himself  from 
the  first,  however,  the  fixed  principle  that  he  would 
preach  nothing  but  'Jesus  Christ,  and  him  cnjcilied' 
jiCor.  2i),  compromising  with  neither  the  Jews,  to  whom 
'the  word  of  the  cross' — i.t,,  the  doctrine  of  a  crucified 
Messiah — was  '  a  stumbling-block,'  nor  with  the  Gentile 
philosophers,  to  whom  il  was  'foolishness'  (i  Cor. 
1  ig  13I.  Il  is  probable  that  there  were  other  preachers 
of  the  gospel  at  Corinth,  especially  among  the  Jews, 
since  soon  afterwards  there  was  a  Judaising  party ; 
Paul's  own  converts  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  among 
the  Gentiles  (t  Cor,  12)).  Some  of  them  apparently 
belonged  to  the  lunuriuus  classes  (1  Car.  flu),  a  few  of 
them  to  the  influeniial  and  literary  classes  ( i  Cor.  1 96)  ; 
but  the  majority  were  from  the  lowest  classes,  the 
'foolish,'  the  'weak.'  the  'base,'  and  the  'despised' 
(iCor.  laj/).  Among  Ihe  poor  Paul  lived  a  poor 
man's  life.  It  was  his  special  'glorying'  {iCor.Sts 
3  Cor,  11  is)  that  he  would  not  be  bunlensome  to  any 
of  them  (iCor.e.i  aCor.11,12.3);  he  worked  at  his 
trade  of  leni-malting.  It  was  a  hard  sad  life  ;  his  trade 
was  prec.trious,  and  did  not  suffice  for  even  his  seamy 
needs  (aCor.  II9I.  Beneath  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
preacher  was  the  physical  distress  of  hunger  and  cold  and 
ill-usage  (i  Cor.4iT),  In  '  all  his  distress  and  affliction,' 
however,  he  was  comforted  by  the  good  news  which 
Timothy  brought  him  of  the  steadfastness  of  the  Thes- 
talonian  converts  i  the  sense  of  depression  which  pre- 
ceded it  is  indicated  by  the  graphic  phrase,  '  Now  we 
/^.  if  ye  stand  fast  in  the  Lord '  (i  Thess.Sfi-S).  With 
Timothy  came  Silas,  both  of  them  bringing  help  for  his 
material  needs  from  the  communities  of  Macedonia 
(a  Cor.  11  9  Acts  18;:  perhaps  only  from  Phiiippi, 
Phil.  4  is),  and  it  was  apparently  after  their  coming  that 
the  active  preaching  (a  Cor.  1 19)  which  roused  the  Jews 
to  a  more  open  hostility  began. 
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.,  _.  I  ...  was  the  sending  of  a  leilcr.  Ihe  earliest 
StJS^mt  ntallhi,l,m.hiel,l,.vetomede™ 
SiKonil  Tkeu.  „  ^  „  ^^  c„„muni„  .hich  he  bad 
founded  at  Thessalonica.  Its  genuineness,  though  per- 
haps not  beyond  dispute,  is  almost  certain.  Part  oi  it 
is  a  renewed  eihonalion  to  steadfastness  in  face  of 
persecutions,  to  purity  of  life,  and  to  brotherly  love : 
part  of  it  is  apparently  an  answer  to  a  question  which 
had  arisen  among  the  converts  wheu  some  of  their 
number  had  died  before  the  Parousia  ;  and  part  of  it  is 
a  general  summary  of  their  duties  as  members  of  a 
Christian  community.  Il  was  probably  followed, 

some  months  afterwords,  by  a  second  letter ;  but  Ihe 
genuioeness  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians 
has  been  much  disputed.  It  proceeds  upon  tlje  same 
general  lines  as  the  firsi,  but  appears  to  correct  the 
misapprehensions  which  the  lirst  hud  caused  as  to  the 
nearness  of  the  Parousia. 

After  having  lived  probably  about  two  years  at  Corinth 
Paul  resolved,  for  reasons  to  which  be  himself  gives  no 

"•^=1*"^  £u;il"iil»Mnl'birE|*e.l'"' 

Like  Cciinlh,  Ephsus  wu  >  gieal  cutnincidal  city  with  ■ 
vast  mixed  popuLiiKtn  f  il  affard«d  a  similar  lield  for  preaching, 
itnd  it  probably  gave  bim  increased  (aciUtiH  for  cornrnunicalin^ 

clear  from  hb  eplilla  that  hii  activity  at  Epbesus  was  on  a 

PiolAbly  Ihe  author  of  the  memoirs  frDin  whiciilhii  pan  of  Ihe 
narnrive  in  Act*  was  compiled  wju  not  ai  this  time  wiih  him  L 
comequenily  iherc  Temain  only  fiagmehUry  and  for  the  most 
pan  unimportant  anccdoies. 

Paul's  real  life  at  this  time  is  vividly  [Mclnred  in  the 
Episdes  to  the  Corinthians.  It  was  a  life  of  hardship 
and  danger  and  anxiety. 

'  Hven  unto  rhis  prcKnl  hour  we  both  hunger,  and  IhirsI,  and 

and  we  toil,  worktn;  wiib  our  own  hands;  beine  reviled,  we 
bless;  twinE  perKcuied,  we  endure  ;  being  defamed,  «eenlrfal; 
vremrenodeuthefillhDflbeworld.lheoJFscDuringafalllhinH. 

could  bear:  'We  were  weighed  down  enceedingly,  beyond  our 
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d  hadai 
a  (I  Cor. 


i'Jll 


e.  for  fie  had  10 
I  once,  if  not  on 
idAquila,  'vbo 


for  hit  life  bid  down  their  own  necks ''(Rom.  •u4j. 

What  lilted  a  larger  place  in  Paul's  thoughts  than  the 
'  perils' of  either  the  past  or  the  present  was  the  'care 
of  all  the  churches.'  He  was  the  centre  round  which  a 
system  of  comniunities  revolved  :  and  partly  by  letters, 
partly  by  sending  his  companions,  and  pertly  by  personal 
visits,  he  kept  himself  informed  of  their  varied  concvms, 
and  endeavoured  to  give  a  direction  to  their  life. 

Paul  probably  went  from  Ephesus  to  the  churches  of 

Galalia  and  others  in   Asia  Minor.      He  wrote  the 

l^,~.    Kpistle  to  the  Galatians  and  the  fiist  to 

„  Ir_I^   the  Corinthians,     About  the  particnlars, 

EphMIU.  however,  of  his  relations  with  these  com- 
munities at  Ihis  time  there  are  differences  of  opinion. 
Seldom  do  we  find  more  than  two  of  the  better  known 
authors  agreeing  on  any  view. 

grciil  door  »nd  eflectual  bad  been  opened  for  bim'  there  (i  Cor. 
10  proAied  by  Ihe  1 
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at.  At  Corinth ,' 


It  by  Tiliu  and  Ibe  unknown 
Kpcl  ii  iprod  through  all  the 
1.IIUK.1IO,    Biiu  xLj^  i^oi^  u^„  T^iccted  by  the  cburdies  to  trAV«L 
with  Paul  and  bi>  company  (a  Cor.  S  il/.). 

ll  was  probably  in  ibe  course  of  this  journey  that 
Pn\i\  went  beyond  the  borders  or  Macedonia  into  the 
leighbourjng  province  of  tllyricum 
Rom.  1Sig)i  but  bU  real  goal  was 
Corinth.  For  the  third  time  he  wetil 
there,  ajid,  overcoming  the  scruples  of 
his  earliar  visits,  he  was  the  guest  of  Gaius,  in  whose 
house  the  meetings  of  the  communily  were  held  (Rom. 

Of  the  incidents  of  Paul's  visit  lo  Corialh  no  record 
remains ;  Acts  does  not  eren  mention  it.  It  was  the 
culminating  point,  however,  of  his  intellectual  activity  : 
for  in  (he  course  of  it  he  wrote  the  greatest  of  all  his 
letters,  the  Episile  to  the  Romans.  As  the  body  of  that 
epistle  throws  an  invaluable  light  upon  the  (enor  of  his 
preaching  at  this  lime  lo  the  communities,  among 
which  thai  of  Rome  can  hardly  have  been  singular,  so 
the  salutations  at  the  end,  whether  they  be  assumed  lo 
be  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  or  not.  are  a  wonderful 
revelation  of  the  breadth  and  intimacy  of  his  relations 
with  (be  individual  members  of  those  communities. 
But  (hat  which  wa^  as  much  in  bis  mind  as  ^Iher  the 
great  question  of  the  relation  of  faith  to  the  law  or  the 
Deeds  of  individual  converts  in  the  Christian  com- 
87  Ainu  fttt  "lunWes  was  the  collection  of  alms 
r>lk.4rii...  <wM.-  'for  the  poor  among  the  saints  that 
ClBteUMpMr.  ,verettlJenmlem(Rom.l6^).  The 
communities  of  Palestine  had  probably  never  ceased  to 
be  what  the  first  disciples  were,  communities  of  paupers 
in  a  pauperised  country,  and  consequently  dependent 
upon  external  help. 

All  Ihtough  hii  niiuionaty  JoumEys  Paul  had  mnembercd 
the  injunction  which  had  ttaled  hit  compact  with  'the  thm' 
(Gal.jic).  In  l3alalii(iCor.lflTX  among  ih.  poor  and  pcTM. 
cuKd  churchet  nT  Mactdoiiia(Roni.  lSi«  aCor.  S 1-0,  al  Corinih, 

had  hnn  madfr  partaken  with  (he  jews  in  ipirilual  Ihln^  hjuj 
been  efleclaallv  told  that '  thvy  owed  to  than  jtlw  (o  nmtster 
uniolbcni  in  carnal  thinga' (Rom.  IIS  37). 

The  contributions  were  evidently  on  a  large  scali 


»ofm 


which 


were  sometimes  made  against  him.  associated  with  hi 
self  '  in  the  matter  of  this  grace '  a  person  chosen  by  the 
chiuvhes  themselves  (a  Cor.  S 19-11  I217/):  some  have 
thought  that  all  the  persons  whose  names  are  tnentioned 
in  Acts  20  4  were  tlelegates  of  their  respective  churches 
for  this  purpose. 

Paul  resolved  to  go  to  Jerusalem  himself  with  this 
inateriat  teslimony  of  the  brotherly  feeling  of  the  Gentile 

<i.  siu  oit  ">"»»""«■•■  -r!  '!■'!„'"'""=  T 

tj^  T......1....    tnore  any  place    m  tireece,  to  go  to 

thestill  forther  West  (Rom.  lSi}-i5).  He  was  not  certain 
that  his  peace-offering  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Jewish 
(.'hristians.  and  he  had  reason  to  apprehend  violence 
fi-om  the  unbelieving  Jews.  His  departure  from  Corinth. 
like  that  from  Ephesus.  was  probabl}'  hastened  by  danger 
to  his  life  ;  and,  instead  of  going  direct  to  Jerusalem  (an 
intention  which  seems  (o  be  implied  in  Rom.lSi;),  he 
and  his  companions  took  a  circuitous  route  round  the 
coasts  of  the  JE^fsai  Sea.  His  course  lay  through 
Philippi,  Troas,  Assos.  Milylene,  Chios,  Samos,  atid 
"■■  ■  ■        Dok  farewell  of  the  elders  of  the 


nunity 


t  Ephesi 


,s  of  H 
B  probably  prcseri'ed  in  Acts  20 18-35. 
.  by  whiit  was  probably  an  ordinary 
ce,  to  the  Syrian  coast,  and  at  last  he 


The  narrative  whichActsgivesofthei  nciden  ts  of  Paul's 
life  at  Jerusalem  is  full  of  grave  difficulties.      It  leavea 

n.Accniit  S'°Sfl'°""  l>"lF=™i»i-  f"" 

accepted  the  advice  which  was  given  him  10  avail  him- 
self of  the  custom  of  vicarious  vows,  in  order  to  show, 
by  his  conformity  to  prevalent  usages,  that  '  there  was 
no  truth '  in  the  reports  that  he  had  told  the  Jews  '  not 
to  circumcise  their  children,  neither  to  walk  after  the 
customs'  (Acts  21 10-36).  If  this  narrative  be  judged 
by  the  principles  which  Paul  proclaims  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatlans,  it  seems  hardly  credible.  He  had  broken 
with  Judaism,  and  his  whole  preaching  was  a  preaching 
of  the  '  righteousness  which  is  of  faith,'  as  an  antithesis 
to.  and  as  superseding,  the  'righteousness  which  is  of 
the  law.'  Now  he  is  represented  as  resting  his  defeace" 
on  his  conformity  to  the  law,  on  his  being  '  a  Pharisee 
and  the  son  of  Pharisees,'  who  was  called  in  question 
for  the  one  pcrint  only  that  he  believed,  as  other 
Pharisees  believed,  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

What  colouring  of  a  later  time,  derived  from  later 
controversies,  has  been  spread  over  the  original  outline 
of  the  history  cannot  now  be  told.  Whilst  on  the  one 
hand  the  difficulties  of  the  narrative  as  it  stands  cannot 
be  overlooked,  on  the  other  hand  no  faithful  historian 
will  undertake,  in  the  absence  of  all  collateral  evidence, 
the  task  of  discriminating  that  which  belongs  lo  a  con- 
lemporary  testimony  and  thai  which  belongs  to  a  sub- 
sequent recension.  From  this  luicertainty  (he  general 
concurrence  of  even  adverse  critics  excepts  the   'we' 

author  of  those  •  we*  sections,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
amount  of  revision  to  which  they  have  been  subjected, 
they  seem  to  have  for  their  basis  the  diary  or  itinerary 
of  a  companion  of  Paul,  and  the  account  of  the  voyage 
contains  at  least  the  indisputable  fact  that  Paul  went  to 

Paul's  life  at  Rome  and  all  the  rest  of  his  history  are 
enveloped  in  mists  from  which  no  single  gleam  of  certain 
SO.  DonMflU  "?*".  ="'<'ee*.  .  Almost  every  writer, 
mUtliT^  whether  apologetic  or  sceptical,  has  some 
"»™*'~'  new  hypothesis  respecting  it ;  and  the 
number  and  variety  of  the  hypotheses  which  have  been 
already  framed  is  a  warning,  until  new  evidence  appears, 
against  adding  to  their  number.  The  preliminary 
questions  which  have  to  be  solved  before  any  hypothesis 
can  be  said  lo  have  a  roundation  in  fact  are  themselves 
extremely  intricate :  and  their  solution  depends  upon 
cotisiderations  to  which,  in  the  absence  of  posidve  and 
de(ermining  evidence,  difleren(  minds  tend  inevitably 
to  give  different  interpretations.  The  chief  of  these 
preliminary  questions  is  the  genuineness  of  the  epistles 
bearing  I^ul's  name,  which,  if  they  be  his,  mtist  be 
assigned  to  the  later  period  of  his  life — vii. ,  those  lo  the 
PhilipFnans.  Ephesiani.  and  Colossiaits,  to  Philemon, 
to  Timothy,  and  to  Titus.  As  these  epbtles  do  not 
stand  or  fall  together,  but  give  rise  in  each  case  to 
separate  discussion,  the  theories  vary  according  as  they 
are  severally  thought  10  be  genuine  or  false.  The  least 
disputed  is  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  ;  but  it  is  also  the 
least  fruitful  in  either  doctrine  or  biographical  details. 
Nex(  to  it  in  the  order  of  general  acceptance  is  the 
Epistle  to  (be  Philippians.    The  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians 

cannot  easily  be  settled  in  the  absence  of  collateral 
evidence,  since  they  mainly  turn  partly  on  the  historical 
probability  of  the  rapid  growth  in  those  communities  of 
certain  forms  of  theological  speculation,  and  partly  on 
the  psychological  probability  of  the  almost  sudden  de- 
velopment in  Paul's  own  mind  of  new  methods  of 
conceiving  and  presenting  Christian  doctrine.  The 
pastoral  epistles — viz. ,  those  to  Timothy  and  to  Tiius — 
have  given  rise  to  still  graver  questions,  and  are  prob- 
ably even  less  defensible. 

Even  if  this  preliminary  question  of  the  genuineness 
3618 
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of  (he  several  e[»stles  be  decided 
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s   the 


whether  Ihey  or  any  of 
belong  to  the  period  of  Paul*5  imprisonnient  M  Rome. 
■nd.  ir  HI,  H'hal  they  imply  as  to  his  history.  Il  is  held 
by  many  writers  that  they  all  befong  to  an  earlier  period 
of  his  life,  especially  to  his  stay  at  Carsarea  (Acts 
24^3  1}).  It  is  beld  by  other  winters  that  they  were  all 
setit  from  Rome,  and  with  some  such  writers  ii  has 
become  almost  an  article  of  faith  that  he  was  imprisuned 
there  not  once  but  twice.  It  is  sometimes  further 
supposed  that  in  the  inten'at  between  the  lirsl  and 
second  imprisonments  he  mode  his  intended  journey 
to  Spain  (Rom.  I534  ;  it  is  apparently  regarded  as  an 
accomplished  fact  by  the  author  of  the  Muralorian 
hagment) ;  and  that  either  before  or  after  his  journey  to 
Spain  he  visiied  again  the  communities  of  the  ^gean 
seaboard  which  are  mentioned  in  the  pastoral  epistles. 
The  place  and  manner  and  occasion  of  Paul's  death 

The  only  fragment  of  approximoiely  contemporary 
evidence  is  a  vague  and  rhetorical  passage  in  the  teller 
of  Clement  of  RoniedOOs);  'Paul  .  .  .  havingtaught 
the  whole  world  righteousness,  and  having  come  to  the 
goal  of  the  West  (^rl  ri  ripfia  r^  junui).  and  having 
borne  witness  {^prupi^at)  before  the  rulers,  so  was 
released  from  the  world  and  went  to  the  Holy  Place, 
having  become  the  greatest  example  of  patience.'  The 
two  material  points  in  this  passage  (1)  'the  limit  of  the 
West,'  (a)  'having  borne  witness,'  are  fruitful  sources 
of  controversy.  The  one  may  mean  either  Rome  or 
Spain,  the  other  may  mean  either  '  having  testified '  or 
'  having  suffered  martyrdom.'  il  is  not  until  towards 
tbe  end  of  the  second  ceutury,  after  many  causes  had 
operated  both  to  create  and  to  crush  traditions,  that 
mention  is  made  of  Paul  as  having  suffered  about  the 
■ame  time  as  Peter  at  Rome  ;  but  the  credibility  of  the 

sentence  with  the  [rhetorical]  statement  that  Peter  and 
Paul  [both  taught  in  Italy  in  the  same  spirit  as  Ihey 
{Wanted  and  taught  in  Corinth]  (Dionysiui  of  Cocinth. 
quoted  by  Eusetuus.  /fE2is).  A  Roman  presbyter 
named  Ciaius  speaks,  a  few  years  later,  of  the  martyr. 
tombs  of  the  tuo  apostles  being  visible  al  Rome  {quoted 
by  Eusebiua,  Ac.) ;  but  neither  this  testimony  nor  that 
of  Tertullian  {Dt  fnricr.  36.  Scurf.  15,  Adu.  Marc,  ij) 
is  sufficient  10  establish  more  than  the  general  prob- 
ability that  Paul  suflered  martyrdom.  There  is  no 
warrant  for  going  beyond  this,  as  almost  all  Paul's 
biographers  have  done,  and  finding  an  actual  date  for 
his  martyrdom  in  the  so-called  Neronian  persecution  of 
64  A.  D.' 

The  chronology  of  the  rest  of  Paul's  life  is  as 
OS  the  date  of  his  death.  We  have  no  means  o 
when  he  was  born,  or  how  long  he  lived,  o 
dates  the  several  events  of  his  life  took  place. 
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1  The  '  Mtinyiiaiii  Piiuli '  in  ZacaEnr.  Coll.  ««.  »(.  lal., 

vif.,  vmh  June  66  a.il  ;  thv  day  lvi>  hccn  4jJopi«d  \}y  the  l^xm 

All  the  early  evideiK»  which  bears  upon  the  point  hu  been 
eollectnl  by  Kun«,  Pmitua  falrum  Kc/tiiatOwn.m  Uili- 
wnmm  ywr  ad  msrUm  PbuII  afsllali  iptclant,  Gailingen, 
1G.S  Icp  Hurniiel,,  C*™^n£/f  (1897).  PP-  a*'>3l 

*  How  widely  opinions  dilTer  us  to  the  rest  <^  the  cbronolo^ 
■uy  be  seen  by  a  Feference  ro  the  cfaionolo^ical  table  which  11 
KJven  by  Meyer  in  tbe  inlrodnction  to  hut  CtmmtHtary  nt  fit 
Acli.  and  after  hhn  by  Farm.,  SI.  Pm-I,  vol,  ji.  fo*    Th« 

Hipiniirr  of  the  duwoA^Hnn,  Idt  Engliib  readers,  will  be  found 
In  tbe  imroduction  to  Me>-er'i  Commmlmry  just  mcntjoncd  of 
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Of  his  personality  Paul  himself  tells  us  as  much  as 
need  be  known  when  he  quotes  the  adverse  remarks  ol 
S3  HU  '"'''  "PP^enis  "■  Corinth  :  ■  his  letters, 
«..^n.Ht,  ""y  ray.  are  weighty  and  strong  ;  but  his 
fFw>w»u>;.  (jojiiy  presence  is  weak,  and  his  speech 
of  no  account'  {aCor.  lOio).  The  Christian  romance- 
writer  elaborated  the  pictuic,  of  which  some  traits  may 
have  come  to  him  from  tradition  :  'a  man  small  in 
stature,  bald-headed,  bow-legged,  slout,  close-browed, 
with  a  slightly  prominent  nose,  full  of  grace  ;  for  al  one 
lime  he  seemed  like  a  man,  at  another  time  he  had  the 
faceofan  angel' ('Acta  Pauli  et  Theclie,'  100  3  :  Tisch. 
Acl^i  Apoil.  Apocr.  41);  and  the  pagan  caricaturist 
speaks  of  him  in  similar  terms,  as  '  bald  in  front,  with 
a  slightly  prominent  nose,  who  had  taken  an  aerial 
journey  into  the  third  heaven'  (psetido-Lucian,  Pkila- 
fa(ris.iOO<:i).' 

Thai  Paul  was  sometimes  stricken  down  by  illiKss  U 
clear  from  Gal.  4i)  (some  have  thought  also  from 
3  Cor.  24) ;  and  at  his  moments  of  greatest  exaltation 
(not  only  did  he  enjoy  visions  and  re\elations,  being 
elevated  into  the  third  heaven,  paradise,  where  he  heard 
inexpressible  words  :  but  also]  '  there  was  given  to  him 
a  stake  in  the  Hesh  ...  thai  be  should  not  be  exalted 
overmuch'  (aCor.  I27).  The  nature  of  this  special 
weakness  has  given  rise  10  many  conjectures  ;  the  most 
probable  is  that  il  was  one  of  those  obscure  nervous 
disorders  which  are  allied  to  epilepsy  and  sometimes 
mistaken  for  it,*  m.  H. 

B.  Latbk  Criticism. 

From  the  first,  both  in  Germany  and  elsewhere,  the 
Tubingen  crilicism  met  with  strong  opposition  as  well  as 
3S  TTwiilUwua  "i"'  ""^}1'  acceptance.     The  right 
Ttawa.  "'"K'  '''"'™  Pro'Esl"!  against  11  on 

'"■•■  behalf    of    tradition,     spared    (and 

continues  to  spare)  no  effort  10  recover  the  invaded 
territory  and  10  protect  it,  so  fiir  as  may  be,  from 
further  attack.  The  most  powerful  champion  of  this 
conservative  altitude  in  recent  years  has  been  Th.  Zabn, 
author  of  the  Einleilung  in  das  ntut  Talammt  (9  vols. 
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timid  about  breaking  with 
traditional  views  or  with  opinions  that  had  been  judged 
to  be  no  longer  tenable,  inclined,  nevertheless,  especiijif 
in  recent  years,  to  consider  that  Baur  had  gone  10  the 
extreme  limit  of  crilicism  and  10  think  that  some  retreat, 
along  part  of  the  line  at  least,  from  his  'extravagance' 
was  necessary.  They  did  not  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
great  merits  of  the  Ttlbingen  school ;  hut  neither  would 
they  be  blind  10  their  fiiults  and  shortcomings  which 
seemed  to  admit  of  being  summed  up  in  the  single  word 

critical  school,  and  could  appropriately  enough  be  de- 
scribed as  indeed  'moderately'  so.  Those  who  have 
in  recent  years  gone  farthest  in  this  reactionary  direction 
(or,  let  us  call  il,  retrogression)  are,  in  practice.  A. 
JUlicher  in  his  Bialeilung  in  das  NT,  1894,  i9oi«, 
and,  in  theory.  A.  Hamack  in  the  '  Preface'  (which  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  contents  which  follow)  to 
his  Ckronolagic  dtr  aUckristlUkcn  Litierattir  {  =  ACL 
2..  1897). 

Later  criticism   thai   may  fairly  enough  be  called 
'advanced.'   in  the   sense  that  its  conclusions  differ 
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ZWr,  1873,  p.  j38.andin'K//W't^»/!^//irrw _. 

rf.  Brit/c  i/ri  A^  Paulas  (1S90).  4.  'dw  r>om  im  FkiKbe," 

taiT'Fmr,  Su"p^l"X'%..  'K<cun.'lo'»!a"(™'  Man'm, 
PaulMt,tifn\  Mev-er-Heinrici,  A'««'««l'»-.iCBr-.AiociD,pp. 
3«7*t«:  R>n<»V.-V'.  Pmi*t  rnnt//trandXimiaMaHun,iH 
iSu8.  gt  .^  ('a  ipecis  of  chronic  malaria  fever')).    Cp  Evi, 
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more  than  Ibose  or  others  Trom  traditional  opinion  starts 
,  .      ,  from  the  same  principles  as  the  '  crili- 

"■  *  ■•*  •cuool-  jai  school.'  though  its  opponenis 
prefer  such  expressions  for  it  as  'scepiicism.'lhe  'radical' 
or  the  -Dutch  school,"  'hypercriticism.'  '  uncrilieism  '  or 
(as  Jdlicher  has  it  recently}  '  pseudo-crilicism.'  The 
way  for  il  was  prepared,  not  to  speak  of  Evanson  (1799). 
by  Bruno  Bauer,  A.  Pierson,  S.  A.  Naber,  and  others. 
By  Bruno  BauET  in  his  <hr«  volumm  Eniilkd  Anti*  iter 
faulmischcn  Brlr/t  (iSso-J'V  "nd  '%'■'"  «•*"  »  *il*nM  of  many 
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pp.  371-187) ;  by  A.  Pienon  in  Dt  Btrgnili  «  aiultrt  i^nttf- 
llieil  Jrafiiuxttn  (tB?!;  pp.   9B'tlo);   by  him  and  Nabei  In 

™™t'i?™br'fo£lld 'in //•/■,  1883,  pp.  S93-6'B:  iSBj,  pp. 
563-}:  i8se.pp,4>8-444<Ouich:W.  C.  van  Htna, /ill JVinwi 
Talitmtitt toltrt  1859,  1886,  pp.  B9-IJ6,  j»s-j,  s6sX 

The  Pauline  question,  however,  was  first  brought 
forward  in  a  strictly  scientific  form  by  A.  D.  Loman 
of  Amsterdam  in  his  '  Qujesiionea  Paulinae,"  published 
in  Th.T  \a  iSSa.  1883,  1886.  This  broadly •  based 
study,  however,  in  the  beginning  still  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  writer's  much  discussed  hypothesis  of 
the  symbolical  character  of  ihe  Gospel  history  and  the 
person  of  Jesus,  Loman  did  not  live  to  complete.  The 
portions  published  by  him  were  the  '  Prolegomena'  to 
a  book  on  the  principal  epistles  of  Paul,  in  which  the 
necessity  for  a  revision  of  the  foundations  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  original  Paulinism  and  the  expediency,  for 
this  purpose,  of  starling  from  the  Epistle  [0  theGalalians 
are  fully  set  forth  (1883.  pp.  I4i-'as,  cp  593-616); 
a  Rrsi  chapter  in  which  the  external  evidence  for  and 
against  the  genuineness  of  that  Epistle  is  exhaustively 
discussed  (1883,  pp.  303-318,  452-487;  18B3,  pp. 
14-57  ;  18B6,  pp.  43-ssl.  nnd  a  second  chapter  in 
which  the  same  question  is  considered  in  the  light  of 
the  Catron  {1886,  pp.  55-113,  cp  319-349.  3B7-406). 
At  a  later  date  an  unfinished  study,  De  Brief  aaa  de 
Galalitrs.  was  posthumously  added  to  these  as  Lomans 
NalaltKickap  (1B99).  Meanwhile  various  scholars— J. 
C.  Malthes,  J.  van  Loon,  H.  U.  Meybooin,  J.  A.  Brains 
— had  signified  their  agreement  with  him  wholly  or 
panially,  and  he  was  followed  in  the  path  of  advancing 
criticism  he  had  opened  up,  as  regards  Ihe  question  of 
the  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  Paul,  his  life  and  his 
work,  though  without  for  a  moment  committing  Ihem- 
selves  to  Loman's  hypothecs  respecting  the  gospel 
history,  by  Rudolf  Sieck  of  Bern,  D.  E.  J.  Volter  of 
Amsterdam,  and  W.  C.  van  Manen  of  I^eyden. 

Sleck's  well-written  book  Der  Calalrrinef  nach  uitur 
EcUheit  unUrsucki.  luist  trilixhti  BtmtrkMitgen  am 
den  fauliHiiciiH  Hauplbritfin  was  published  in  18BB  ; 
Viyter's  '  Ein  Volum  lur  Frage  naeh  der  Echtheil, 
Integritai  u.  Composition  der  vier  paulinischen  Haupt- 
briefe'  was  published  in  74.  7" in  1BB9  (pp.  365-315). 
but  still  remains  unfinished  in  its  revised  form  Die 
KomposilioK  der  pauliniuhm  Hauplkrirje:  1.  Dir 
Rimtr-  II.  Galaltririef  (iSgo).  Van  Manen.  as  yet 
hesitatingly  in  1B86-S7,  but  decidedly  in  1888  as  a 
contributor  to  Tk.  T  and  other  periodicals,  and  sutise- 
quently  in  connection  with  his  academical  work,  has 
participated  largely  in  the  present  discussions.' 

Sec  eipeciilly  hii  Paxtta  In  three  paili :  Di  NaHdellngn 
dir  AftHileHikinut,  iBqo;  Dt  hit/ aait  de  Roneiitem,  ilqi ; 
Dttfieveita^itde  KariHikieri,  iS^;  followed  b>[  a  condenMd 
summkry  of  Ilw  rvMiltit  arrived  at  in  his  HaitdttidiHg  i>osf  dt 

nrny  of  the  earlier  hinory  of  this  crilici<ni  and  of  Ihe  reception 
h  mn  wilh  in  ihe  learned  world  ihe  reader  may  con>uli  his 


The  same  critical  principles  of  the  '  later  criticism  '— 
recently  adopted  also  by  Prof.  W.  B.  Smith  of  Tulant 
University,  New  Orleans  (see  Romans) — have  likewisi 
been  in  some  measure  followed,  however  unconsciousl] 
in  the  main,  by  all  those  who  at  one  lime  or  another  havi 
sought,  by  postulating  redactions,  interpolalions,  anc 
_|I  To  luch  an  eiient  indeed  as  would  juHify  bim  in  layini 


n  Ihe  diRiculties  in  Ihe  way  of 


It  will  suthce  to  mention 
tgard  to  all  Ihe  four  epis 
lew  of  J.  H.  A.  Michelscr 
873,  p.  411)  f 
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and         ^^^ 
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hrpotlMIM.  original  epistles  of  Paul  published  after 
his  death  with  elucidations  and  notes  ;  also  conjectures 
by  Siraatman,  Baljon  (1BB4)  and  Sulie  (/'riK.  Kirck.- 
Ztg..  1888.  pp.  97B-85). 

(a)  So  far  as  Romans  is  concerned,  we  have  the 
conjecture  of  Semler.  Baur,  and  others,  that  chnps.  15 
16,  wholly  or  in  pait.  do  not  belong  10  Ihe  fuurieen 
preceding  chapters,  and.  according  to  many,  are  tiot 
from  the  hand  of  Paul ;  that  ol  C.  H.  Weisse,  that 
chaps.  9'11,  of  Straalman,  thai  chaps.  12-14.  do  not 
belong  10  the  original  epistle ;  of  Laurent  (1866).  that 
the  epistle  al  a  later  dale  was  furnished  wilh  a  number 
of  marginal  glosses ;  of  Renan,  thai  it  was  issued  by 
Paul  in  more  than  one  form  {e^..  i-ii  -H  15.  i- 14 -I- pari 
of  16) :  of  Michelsen  ( '/k.  T,  1886-7)  <bat  we  have  to 

E.  Kpilla  (1B93)  thai  it  is  a  combination  of  iwo  letters 
wrillen  by  Paul  al  diRerenl  times  lo  the  Christians  of 
Rome,  one  before  and  one  after  his  visit  10  that  city. 

(3)  With  respect  10  i  and  a  Corinlhians,  we  have 
the  conjecture  of  Semler  (1776),  E.  ].  Greve  (1794), 
Weber  (1798).  C.  H.  Weisse  (1855},  Hausrath  (1B70). 
Michelsen  (1873),  Baljon  (1884),  O.  Pfleiderer  (1887). 
W.  Bdlckner  (1890),  M.  Krenkel  (1890),  P.  W. 
Schmiedel(iB9a|,  J.  Cramer  (1893},  A.  Halmel  (1B94). 
J.  Weiss  (1894).  H.  ]-  Hollimann  (1894}.  H.  Lisco 
(1896)  Ihat  3  Cor.  is  nvade  up  of  Iwo  or  more  pieces 
which  originally  did  not  belong  10  one  another ;  of 
Upsius  (1873).  Hagge  (1B76).  Spitla  (1893),  Clemen 
(1894}  thai  Ihe  same  holds  true  o(  i  Cor.  ;  and  of 
Straatman  (1863-5)  '"tt  J-   i^-  Bruins  (1891}  that  both 


elasi 


prep«ration  for  and  transition  to  the  criticism  spoken  of 

■6  lU  DW-  '".  !  3*-  '*'''  '-"'  ^°^  "°1  "^P^  '"''^ 
»,.^  *I!.v  *•"'  ""^''  conjectures  as  those  jusi  sug- 
P*»^  **^  gesled  (in  %  35),  unless  perhaps  in  special 
cases,  and  never  with  the  definite  object  of  escaping  by 
such  means  from  difficulties  touching  what  is  called  Ihe 
genuineness  of  the  Epistles.  It  is  ready  to  submit  all 
such  hypotheses  10  a.  candid  examination,  but  does  not 
value  expedients  whereby  objections  can  be  silenced 
temporarily.  It  does  not  start  from  the  belief  Ihat  the 
non  film  tiUra  of  critical  emancipation  has  been  realised 
by  the  TQlungen  school ;  but  neither  does  it  think  that 
ihat  school  went  too  far.      For  il,   there  is  nothing  <s 

criticism  is  ever  in  duty  bound  to  criticise  ils  own  work 
and  to  repair  its  defects.  It  recognises  no  theoretical 
limit  whatsoever  thai  can  reasonably  be  Ried,  Il  ranks 
the  critical  labours  of  Baur  and  his  school,  notwiih- 
standing  all  shortcomings  and  defects,  far  above  those 
of  older  and  less  criticdly  moulded  scholars.      It  wishes 

research  pursued  by  ihe  Tiitangen  school,  and.  standing 
on  Ihe  shoulders  of  Baur  and  others,  and  thus  pre- 
sumably with  the  prospect  of  seeing  clearer  and  farther, 

towards  a  real  knowledge  ol  Christian  antiquity. 

That  is  not  lo  be  attained,  in  Ihe  judgment  of  this 
school  of  critics,  by  a  simple  return  lo  the  old  views,  by 
accepting  the  opinions  of  those  scholars  who  buswil 
themselves  with  researches  of  this  kind  before  Baur  (in 
the  RrsI  decades  of  Ihe  i9lh  century  or  in  the  last  of 
the  i8lh},  nor  yet  by  adopting  the  traditional  con- 
ceptions current  al  a  still  earlier  period  wheiber  amongst 
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candid  Proteslants  or  ihinking  Roman  Calbolicj.  No 
error  commilted  by  a  jimagn  generation  can  eva-  malie 
to  be  (nie  anything  In  (he  opioions  of  an  older  gcDera- 
tioQ  which  has  once  been  discovered  to  have  been  false. 
Slill  less  does  the  criiieism  with  which  we  are  now 
dealing  cherish  hopes  from  any  mediating  policy  of 
'give  and  take.'  It  has  found  that  ii  does  not  avail, 
fai  estimating  the  Tubingen  theory,  in  one  point  or 
another,  to  plead  '  extenuating  circumstances '  in  favour 
of  tradition  whether  churchly  or  scientiRc,  and  to  offer 
here  or  there  an  amendment  on  the  sketch  drawn  by 
Baur  (or  others  after  him)  of  the  stale  of  schools  and 
parties  in  Old  Christianity,  or  lo  extend  the  number  of 
the  '  indisputably  genuine '  epistles  of  Paul  from  four  to 
six  or  seven  (the  'principal  epislles'  +  Philippians. 
Philemon  and  i  Thess.),  eight  (+a  Thess.  or  Col.). 
nine  (  +  both  a  Thess.  and  Col. ),  ten  (  +  Eph. ).  if  nM 
even  nugmenled  by  genuine  Pauline  fragments  in  the 
Pastoral  Epistles.  The  defects  of  the  ■  tendency 
criticism  *  passed  upon  the  NT  writings  and  other 
documents  of  early  Christianity  which  have  come  down 
lo  us,  whether  the  criticism  in  which  Baur  led  the  way 
or  that  of  others  like  Volkmar.  Holsten,  S.  Davidson. 
Hatch  (who  followed  Baur.  while  introducing  into  his 
criticism  corrections  more  or  less  far-reaching),  demand 
a  more  drastic  course.  It  is  needful  lo  break  not 
only  with  the  dogma  of  the  'principal  epistles'  in  the 
order  suggested  by  Baur  and  aRerwards  accepted  by 
Hatch— Gal.,  I  and  a  Cor.,  Rom. — but  also  with  the 
dogma  of  there   being  four  epistles  of  Paul   in  any 

question  ought  lo  be  entertained.  It  was  a  great 
defect  in  the  criticism  of  the  Tubingen  school  that 
it  set  out  from  this  assumption  without  thinking  of 
justifying  it.  It  can  be  urged  in  excuse,  that  at  the 
time  no  one  doubted  its  justice  ;  Evanson  was  forgotten 
and  Bruno  Bauer  had  not  yet  arisen  ;  but  none  the  leas 
the  defect  cannot  be  regarded  as  other  than  serious.      It 


irely  utter, 


aught  much  mischief  and  must  be  held  i 
for  the  song  of  triumph  r 

means  trenchant,  the  burden  of  which  is.  "Tubingen 
itself  has  alleged  nothing  against  these  epistles.'  The 
latest  school  of  advanced  criticism  has  learned  not  to 
rejoice  over  this  but  to  regret  an  unfinished  piece  of 
work  that  ought  to  have  been  taken  in  hand  long  ago 
and  demands  to  be  taken  up  now.      It  regrets  that  Baur 

the  tMigin  of  the  'principal  epistles.'  It  holds  that 
criticism  should  investigate,  not  only  (hose  books  which 
have  been  doubted  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  but 

every  one — have  been  held  to  be  beyond  all  doubt, 
whether  they  be  canonical  or  uncanonical.  sacred  or 
profane.  Criticism  is  not  at  liberty  to  set  out  from  the 
genuineness — or  the  spuriousness — of  any  writing  that 
'        ■  '  ■■  n  historical  research  as  long 


s  the 


writings  of  the  same  class  have  already  been  nciually 
found  lo  be  pseudepigrapha.  It  was  and  is  in  the 
highest  degree  a  one-sided  and  arbitrary  proceeding  to 
go  with  Baur  upon  the  assumplign  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  'principal  epistles'  as  fully  established,  and  in 
accordance  with  this  to  assume  that  Acts  must  take  a 
subordinate  jJace  in  comparison  vrith  them.  It  is  not 
a  frieri  esublished  that  Paul  cannot  be  mistaken,  at 
least  as  long  as  we  do  not  know  with  certainty  whether 
he  and  the  writer  of  the  epistles  that  have  come  down 
to  us  under  his  name  are  indeed  one  and  the  same. 
The  investigation  of  Acts  must  be  carried  on  independ- 
ently of  thai  of  the  Epistles,  just  as  that  of  the  Epistles 
must  be  independent  of  thai  of  Acts.  This  rule  must 
be  applied  in  the  case  of  every  epistle  separately  as  well 
as  in  connection  with  the  other  epistles  which  we  have 
learned  to  recognise  as  belonging  to  the  same  group. 
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The  four  'prindpal  epistles'  are  nu  a  fixed  datum  by 
which  Acts  and  other  Pauline  writings  can  be  tested 
unless  one  is  previously  able  to  prove  their  genuineness. 
This  point  has  not  been  taken  into  account  by  the 
Tubingen  school — greatly  to  their  lost.  As  soon  as  it 
is  observed,  it  becomes  the  task  of  criticism  to  subject 
to  a  strict  examination  the  principal  epistles  one  by  one, 
from  this  point  of  view.  What,  then.  Is  the  criterion 
which  may  be  employed  in  this  investigation?  None 
of  the  so-called  external  evidences.  These  do  not  avail 
here,  however  valuable  may  be  what  they  have  lo  tell 
us  often  as  to  the  opinion  of  anliquity  concerning  these 
writings.  So  much  Baur  and  his  followers  had  already 
long  ago  learned  to  recognise.  The  'critical  school' 
had  confessed  it,  even  by  the  mouth  of  those  among  its 
adherents  who  had  found  themselves  nearest  to  the 
thorough-going  defenders  of  tradition.  Where  then 
must  the  determining  consideration  be  looked  for?  In 
where  in  such  circumstances  it  is  always 


e  found 


far  as  possible  conclusive,  word. 

The  demand  seemed  to  many  too  hard,  as  regarded 
the  '  principal  epistles.'  The  Ttlbingen  school  and  the 
'critical'  school  alike  shrank  from  making  it.  The 
'  progressive '  criticism  which  had  meanwhile  come  into 
being,  submitted  to  the  inevitable.  It  addressed  itself 
to  the  task  imposed.  To  the  question,  with  what 
result  ?  the  ansuer,  unfortunately,  cannot  be  said  lo  ba 

which  the  opposing  party  labours  no  less  than  the  other. 
There  is  no  criticism  in  the  judgments  of  which  no  traca 
can  be  found  of  what  can  be  called  a  subjective  side. 

Viewed  broadly,  and  with  divergences  in  points  Of 
detail  left  out  of  account,  what  the  recent  criticism  now 
m  Tt.  *f.w  described  has  to  say  regarding  Acts  is  in 
»;  .  J^  substance  as  follows.  The  book  professe* 
"*'*^  to  be  a  sequel  to  the  third  canonical 
gospel,  designed  in  common  with  it  to  inform  a  certain 
I'heopbilus  otherwise  unknown  to  us.  or  in  his  person 
any  recent  convert  to  Christianity,  more  precisely  with 
regard  to  the  things  in  which  he  has  been  instructed 
(Actsli-s,  cp  Lk.  11-12436-53).  We  find  in  it  in 
accordance  with  this,  a  by  no  means  complete,  yet  at 
the  same  time  (at  least,  in  some  measure)  an  orderly 
and  continuous  sketch  of  the  fortunes  of  (he  disciples  of 
Jesus,  after  his  resurrection  and  ascen»on :  of  their 
appearances  in  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere  ;  and  in  par- 
ticular, of  the  life  and  work  of  Peler,  in  the  first  part 
(Acts  1-12),  and  more  fully  and  amply  of  the  life  and 
work  of  Paul,  in  the  second  part  (13-2S). 

Even  leaving  aside  any  comparison  with  the  Pauline 
epistles,  we  cannot  regard  the  ct  -  ■   - 


a  favi 


rable 


the  author  might  occasionally  have  been  in  a  condition 
to  give  this.  The  book  bears  In  part  a  legendary- 
historical,  in  part  an  edifying  and  apologetical  character. 
The  writer's  intention  is  10  instruct  llieophilus  concern- 
ing the  old  Christian  past,  as  that  presented  itself  to  hii 
own  mind  after  repeated  examination,  to  increase 
the  regard  and  affection  of  his  readers  for  Christianity, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  show  forth  how  from  the  first, 
although  haled  by  the  Jews,  this  religion  met  with 
encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  Romans.  Of  a 
tendency,'  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  as  under- 
lood  by  the  Tubingen  school,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
een.  'The  book  does  not  aim  at  the  reconciliation  of 
ontlicting  parties.  Petrinists  and  Paulinists,  nor  yet  at 
he  eialt.ition  of  Paul  or  at  casting  his  Jewish  adversaries 
110  the  shade,  or  at  placing  him  on  a  level  with  Peter. 
Of  the  substantial  unity  of  the  work  there  can  be  no 
uestlon.  We  have  not  here  any  loose  aggregation  of 
fragments   derived  from    various   sources.       Still   less. 
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to  recognise  Ihal  older  authorities 
composition.      Amongst  "tta»e  «re 
may  appropriately  caJl 
and  (<t)  Acts  of  Peter.      Fmrn  a  is 


(a)  A. 

4j6-jj  81-15  75'-83  »i 
parlicuUrly,  mucli  of  c 

M  The  finl  and  older  of'lhi 
IhoK  Christuiiu  who  placed  bim 


Luke  1 

li)  Tbe  Kcond  book,  written  in  view  of  the  AcK  o(  Piul  Jiut 
described,  wu  in  aiteniiH  ID  aliaw  moie  jiuiice  to  be  done  to 
trwiition  and  more  light  10  be  thrown  upon  Peler. 

Perhaps  the  author  of  the  entire  work,  as  we  now 
know  il,  in  addition  to  oral  tradition,  had  still  other 
means  of  informalioii  at  his  disposal  (such  as  Flavins 
Josephus)  and  borrowed  here  and  there  a  detail,  but 

Altemalely  free  and  fettered  in  relation  to  his 
authorities,  the  author  sometimes  used  their  language, 
yet,  as  a  rale,  employed  his  own.  He  followed  in  their 
footsteps  for  the  most  part,  yet  frequently  went  his  own 
way,  transposing  and  correcting,  sopplemerting  and 
abridging  what  he  had  found  in  others.  To  ascertain 
the  details  of  the  process  it)  every  case  is  no  longer 
possible.  On  the  chief  points,  a  fuller  discussion  will 
be  (bund  in  W.  C.  van  Manen,  Paulus:  J.  De  Handt- 
lingt"  der  Afoilelta.  1B90. 

The  spirit  in  which  Lk.  >el  about  hii  work  ii  thut  of  buddlnc 
Cuholicisni,  which  has  room  alike  foi  '  Pan] '  uid  for  '  PeterT 
and  does  not  shrink  fnnn  brinnng  to  ibe  notice  of  Ihe  faithful 
M  writing— the  Ac»  of  Paul  juji  referred  Id— devoted  to  tbe 
'    'orificalion  of  Ihe 'sputle  of  the  heretics' 


u  Teitull 


mby  at  the  I 


iDihed  ii 


He  nourinbed  about  the  se 
.    There  ii  no  neceuity  for 


ideied  Id  Ihe 

»  of  the  second 
with  Ihe  author 
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In  the  days  when  the  contents  of  sacred  books  were 
held  exempt  from  criticism,  the  nistorical  value  of  Acts 
was  much  overrated  ;  more  rec«itly  under  Ihe  influence 
of  Tubingen  criticism  it  has  been  unduly  depreciated,  ll 
is  entitled  lo  recognition  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  rich  source 
of  information  as  to  how  the  Christianity  of  Ihe  lirst  30 
or  35  years  after  Ihe  crueiliiion  was  spoken  aboul. 
estimated,  and  laught,  in  influential  circles,  about  the 
years  130-150  A.D.  ll  is  entitled  10  recognition  also. 
in  so  far  as  we  are  still  in  a  position  to  (race,  in  what 
has  been  lakim  over  with  or  without  alteration  from 
older  works,  how  it  was  Ihal  men  ol  lhal  period  thought 
about  implied,  or  expressly  mentioned  persons,  things, 
and  relations.  In  estimating  the  value  of  details,  il  is 
iiKumbent  on  us  always,  so  far  as  possible,  to  distinguish 
between  Ibe  original  historical  datum,  Ihe  valuable 
fflibstancc  of  a  irustwonhy  iradilitm,  and  the  one-fold. 
twi>-fo1d,  threefold,  or  il  may  be  manifold  clothing  with 


which  th 


.hasbt 


I  invested  by  later  vi 


.lely,  concealed  by 
uiem.  111  sucn  a  manner  iiiai  u  is  not  always  possible, 
even  for  Ihe  keenest  eye.  to  discriminate  as  could  lie 
wished  between  truth  and  liciion. 

With  respect  10  the  canonical  Pauline  epistles,   Ihe 


cognise 


1   by 


ss.  Oftha. 

Ibe  four  so  long  ■  universally  '  regarded  as  unassailable. 
Tbejr  are  nil,  without  distinction,  pseudepigrapha  (ihis. 
of  course,  not  implying  Ihe  least  depreciation  of  their 
contents).  The  history  of  criticism,  the  breaking  up  of 
Ihe  group  which  began  as  early  as  ijao.  already  pointed 
in  Ihis  direction.     No  distinction   can  any  longer  be 
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allowed  between  'principal  epistles'  and  minor  or 
deutero- Pauline  ones.  The  separation  is  purely  arbi- 
trary, with  no  foundation  in  the  nature  of  Ihe  things 
bete  deak  with.  The  group— not  10  speak  of  Hebrews 
at  present — when  compared  with  the  Johannine  epistles, 
with  ihose  of  James,  Jude,  Ignatius,  Clemenl.  with 
Ihe  gospel  of  Matthew,  or  the  martyrdom  of  Polycaip, 
bears  obvious  marks  of  a  certaiti  unity — o(  having 
originated  in  o        '    ' 


:  of  unii 


allowed.     It 

is  impossible,  on  any  reasonable  principle,  10  separate 
one  or  mote  pieces  from  Ihe  rest.  One  could  immedi- 
ately with  equal  right  pronounce  an  opposite  judgment 
and  condemn — e.g. .  Romans  or  Corinthians,  compared 
with  the  rest,  as  under  suspicion.  Every  partition  is 
arbitrary.  However  one  may  divide  them,  there  will 
always  remain  (within  the  limits  of  each  group,  and  on 
a   comparison   of  the  contents   of  any   Iwo  or   three 

clearly  visible  traces  of  agreement  a    '      ' 


livergence — 


id  a  Cor.,  Gal.  There  is  no 
less  distinction  in  language,  style,  religious  or  elhical 
contents  between  1  and  a  Cor.  on  ihe  one  hand,  and 
Rom.  and  Gal.  on  the  other,  than  there  is  between 
Rom.  and  Phil.,  Col.  and  Phitem.  On  Ihe  contrary, 
in  the  last  two  cases  the  agreement  is  undeniably 
greater. 

Tradition  does  not  assert  the  Pauline  origin  of  the 
'  principal  epblies '  more  loudly  than  il  does  thai  of  Ihe 
pastoral  or  of  Ihe  '  minor '  epistles.  E«lernal  evidences 
plead  at  least  as  strongly,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately, 
just  as  weakly,  for  Ihe  latter  as  for  the  former.  The 
internal  point  just  as  strongly  in  the  case  of  Rom.,  i  and 
3  Cor. ,  and  Gal. ,  as  they  do  elsewhere  to  the  one  con- 
clusion that  ihey  are  not  the  work  of  Paul.  This 
deliverance  rests  mainly  on  the  following  considerations, 
each  of  them  a  conclusion  resulting  from  Independent 
yet  intimately  connected  researches. 

The  '  principal  epistles.'  like  all  the  rest  of  the  group, 
present  themselves  10  us  as  epistles  ;  but  this  is  noi  their 
_-  qn,,,.-  real  eharacler  in  Ihe  ordinaiy  and  literary 
iwT^  meaning  of  the  word.  They  are  not  lelteri 
""^  originally  intended  for  definite  persons, 
despHlched  lo  these,  and  afterwards  by  publication  made 
the  common  property  of  all.  On  the  contrary,  they 
were,  from  Ihe  tirst.  books ;  treatises  for  instruction, 
and  especially  for  edification,  written  in  the  form  of 
leilers  in  a  lone  of  aulhorlly  as  from  the  pen  of  Paul  and 
other  men  of  note  who  belonged  to  his  entourage : 
I  Cor.  by  Paul  and  Soslhenes,  a  Cor.  by  Paul  and 
Timothy.  Gal.  (at  least  in  the  eitordium)  by  Paul  and 
all  the  brethren  who  were  with  him  ;  so  also  Phil,,  CoL 
and  Philem.,  by  Paul  and  Timolhy,  i  and  a  Thess.  by 
Paul.  Silvanus.  and  Timothy.  The  r^jeci  is  lo  make 
il  appear  as  if  these  persons  were  still  living  at  Ihe  time 
of  composition  of  Ihe  writings,  though  in  point  of  fact 
they  belonged  to  an  earlier  generalion.  Their  'epistles* 
acccmiingly.  even  in  the  circle  of  their  first  readers,  gave 
themseli-es  oul  as  voices  from  the  past.  They  were 
from  the  outsel  intended  lo  citeri  an  influence  in  as  wide 
a  circle  as  possible  ;  more  particularly.  (0  be  read  aloud 
al  Ihe  religious  meetings  for  Ihe  edification  of  Ihe  church. 

Hence  it  comes  that,  among  other  consequences,  we 
never  come  upon  any  trace  in  tradition  of  the  impression 
which  the  supposed  letters  of  Paul  may  have  made — 
though,  of  course,  each  ol  Ihem  must,  if  genuine,  have 
produced  its  own  impression — upon  Ihe  Christians  at 
Rome,  al  Corinth,  in  Galalia  :  and  the  same  can  be  snid 
of  all  the  other  canonical  epistles  of  Paul.  Hence,  also, 
Ihe  surprising  and  otherwise  unaccounlable  features  in 
the  addresses  of  the  epistles  :  '  10  all  that  are  in  Rome, 
belovedof  God.  called  10  be  saints;  (Rom.  I7),  '  10  Ihe  ' 
church  of  God  which  is  al   Corinth,   thcin  Ihal  ore 
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sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus,  called  to  be  uinta.  vitk  all 
who  invoke  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  all 
ptaces,  theirs  and  ours '  ( i  Cor.  1 1) ;  'to  (lie  church  of 
God  which  is  at  CoriDtb.  itrilh  all  the  saints  in  the  whole 
of  Achaia'  (aCor.li),  '  to  <A<  churches  of  Galalia ' 
(Gal.  1 1\.  The  artificial  character  of  the  epistolary  form 
comes  further  to  light  with  speda]  clearness  wlien  we 
direct  our  attention  lo  the  composilion  of  the  writings. 

i.  la  a  very  special  deET«  does  this  hold  true  no  doubt  of 
.Cor.     Many  idwlara,  fclongLng  in  a-- 


(4),  imchastiiv  (^-A),  niam^  ami  unmarriFd  lif*  (T),  die  catina 
of  llial  which  tiu  been  onered  to  Idols  (S-11  iX  1>k  vdlini  of 
•omenOl—S  ["&  lo«  f««i(ll  ij-mX  spiiilial  lifts <K-l4), 
the  resurrection  <ISX  •  collection  Ibr  ihe  siinu  (ie>-4}-aihet 
passes  being  introduced  relating  ID  Ibe  superiofity  of  the 
preachinE  of  the  crou  above  the  wudom  of  this  world  (1  ib-3tX 
the  spirit  in  which  Paul  had  labouted  (2  i  -leX  the  Hihl  of  iillga- 
tion  between  Chr[sllaiu(S  i-iiX  citcumciKd  and  unciicunKised, 
bond  and  free  (T  iI-uX  the  nposlolic  letvice  (fiX  Chriuian  kive 

iii-  With  regard  to  Rom.  it  ia  even  more  obvious  thai  the 
author  aixomplished  hia  uak  wiih  the  help  of  wriiing 
older  'exiles,'  (reaiisei,  sayings  handed  down  whei 
or  in  wnting— although  we  mubi  admit,  as  in  the 
rainy  odicr  books,  bolh  oldtr  and  more  recent,  that 

fRnn  this  source  and  what  from  thai,  or  what  has  been  derived 
CTom  no  previous  source  wbatcvrr,  ^uid  a  the  ejiclusive  property 


•ttheai 


iVith  C 


.  the  c 


respects  diflerc 


id  us,  H>  lir  as  the  canonical 

e«  is  concerned, 

lolic  adaptation  of  a  letter 

reviously^adin 

Marcioniles,  although  we  . 

■e  no  longer  in  a 

the  older  (bmi.     We  have  in 

view  the  employ- 

ird)  as  Peter  Ol")™)  »lo 

gside  of  Cephas 

forms  of  the   name  Jenisa 
■rs^wX  the  presence  of  di 
of  Abraham's  iMd ;  the  «a 

=m  dvi^W- 

ognilion  thai  i(  is 

?5i,8,j)-the  eases  in  w 

i^.  the  ancients 

with  having  faUifitd  the 

e.t,  though  the 

nveii  the  ac 
There  ai 


s   has  found  I 


3  be  delected,  accordingly,  in  the  com- 
position oi  tne  'principal  epistles'  [^enomena  which, 

case,  all  point  al  least  to  a  peculiarity  in  the  manner  of 
origin  of  these  writings  which  one  is  not  acctistomed  to 
find,  and  which  indeed  is  ha/dly  conceivable,  in  ordinary 
letlers. 

The  contents  of  the  epistles,  no  less  than  the  results 

i  conclusion  that  the  "principal 
innot  be  the  work  of  the  apostle 


40.  Their 
contents : 


Paul. 


i.  U  it  likely  that  ftiul.  a  man  of  authority  and  re«^- 
Dised  as  such  at  the  time,  would  have  written  to  the 
Christians  at  Rome — men  who  were  personally  unknown 

Ihe  epislle.  we  must  infer  he  did  write  ?  That  he  would 
have  taken  so  exalted  a  (one,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
forcing  himself  to  all  kinds  of  shifts  in  writing  to  his 
spiritual  children  at  Corinth  and  in  Galatia?  One 
cannot  form  to  oneself  any  intelligible  conception  of  his 
attitude  either  to  the  one  or  to  the  other  ;  nor  yet  of  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  parties  and  schools  which  we 
must  conceive  to  have  been  present  and  lo  some  extent 
in  violent  conflict  with  one  another  if  Paul  really  thought 
and  said  about  them  what  we  find  in  the  '  principal 

ii.  Even  if  we  set  all  this  aside,  however,  Ihe  doctrinal 
and  religious-ethical  contents  betoken  a  development  in 
Christian  life  and  thought  of  such  magnitude  and  depth 
as  Paul  could  not  possibly  have  reached  within  a  few 
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fears  aller  the  crucifixion.  So  large  an  experience,  so 
great  a  widening  t>f  the  field  of  vision,  so  high  a  degree 
of  spirittial  power  as  would  have  been  required  for  thii 
it  is  impossible  to  attribute  to  him  within  so  limited  a 

It  does  not  avail  as  a  way  of  escape  from  this  diffi- 
culty to  assume,  as  some  do.  a  slow  developntent  in  the 
case  of  Paul  whereby  it  becomes  conceivable  that  when 
he  wrote  the  '  principal  epistles '  he  had  reached  a  height 
which  he  had  not  yet  attained  fourteen  or  twenty  years 
previously.  There  is  no  evitlence  of  any  such  slow 
development  as  is  Ihtis  assumed.  It  exists  only  in  the 
imagination  of  eiegetes  who  [Perceive  the  necessity  of 
some  expedient  to  remove  difficulties  that  are  felt 
though  ttol  acknowledgetL  Moreover,  the  texts  Sfwak 
too  plainly  in  a  diametrically  opposite  sense.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  read  the  narrative  of  Paul's  conversion  as 
gii'en  by  himself  according  to  Gal.  1  io-t6  in  order  lo  see 
this.  The  bigoted  zealot  for  the  law  who  persecuted  Ihe 
infant  church  to  the  death  did  not  first  of  all  attach 
himself  to  those  who  professed  the  new  religion  in  order 
to  become  by  little  and  little  a  reformer  of  their  ideal 
and  intuitions.  On  the  contrary,  on  the  very  instant 
that  he  had  suddenly  been  brought  to  a  breach  with  his 
Jewish  past,  he  publicly  and  at  once  came  forward  with 
all  that  was  specially  great  and  new  in  his  jHvaching. 
The  gospel  he  preached  was  one  which  he  had  recHved 
directly.  It  was  not  Ihe  glad  tidings  of  the  Messiah, 
the  long  expected  One,  who  was  to  come  to  bless  his 
people  Israel :  it  was  the  prctehtng  of  a  i^w  divine 
revelation,  and  this  not  communicated  to  him  through 
or  by  man,  but  immediately  from  aboe.  from  God 
himself,  God's  Son  icvealed  in  Aim.  With  this  levela- 
tion  was  at  the  same  time  given  lo  him  Ihe  clear  insight 
and  the  call  to  go  forth  as  a  preacher  to  the  Gentiles. 

iii.  Undeiiying  Ihe  principal  epistles  there  is.  amonf^ 
other  things,  a  definite  spiritual  tendency,  an  inherited 
type  of  doctrine  (Rom.  6ij)  — let  tis  say  the  older 
Paulinism — with  which  the  supposed  readers  had  long 
been  familiar.  They  are  wont  to  follow  it.  now  in 
childlike  simplicity,  now  with  eager  enlhltsi.^sm,  or  lo 
assail  it.  not  seldom  obstinately,  with  all  sons  of 
weapotis  and  from  various  sides.  Some  have  already 
got  beyond  this  and  look  upon  Paulinism  more  as  if  it 
were  a  past  stage,  a  surmounted  point  of  view.  One 
might  designate  them  technically  as  Hyper  pa  ulinists. 
They  are  met  with  especially  amongst  Paul's  opponents 
at  Corinth  according  to  i  and  a  Cor.  Others  remain 
in  the  rear  or  have  returned  to  the  old  view.  Ilie  Jewish 

They  are  Ihe  Judaisera  against  whom  above  all  others 
the  Galatians  are  warned  and  armed.  Both  are  groups 
which  one  can  hardly  imagine  to  oneself  as  subsisting, 
at  least  in  the  strength  here  supposed,  during  the  life- 
time of  Paul.  Plainly  Paul  is  not  a  contemporary,  but 
a  figure  of  Ihe  past.  He  is  the  object  or,  if  you  will, 
the  central  point  of  all  their  leal  and  all  their  effons. 

iv.  Paulinism  itself,  as  it  is  held  up  and  defended  in 
the   '  principal  epistles.'  apart  from  diveisiiies  in  the 

more  or  less  than  the  fruit  of  a  thorough-going  re- 
formation of  the  older  form  of  Christianity.  Before 
it  could  lie  reached  the  original  expectations  of  the 
first  disciples  of  Jesus  had  to  be  wholly  or  partly  given 
up.  The  conception  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  in  the  old 
Jewish  meaning  of  the  word  had  to  give  place  to  a 
more  spiritual  conception  of  the  Christ  Ihe  Son  of  God  ; 
the  old  divine  revelation  given  in  the  sacred  writings  of 
Israel  had  lo  make  way  for  Ihe  tiewer  revelation  vouch- 
safed immediately  by  God.  in  dreams  and  visions,  t^ 
day  and  by  night,  and  through  the  mediation,  if  media- 
tion it  can  be  called,  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  ihe  law  had 
lo  yield  to  the  gospel.      Ff>r  these  things  time — no  little 

such  as  must  have  been  those  in  which  the  first  Christians 

lived  and  in  which  many  are  so  ready  to  take  refuge  in 
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order  to  be  able  (o  Ihink  it  possible  thai  tbe  '  principal 
cfHsdes.'  with  their  highly  varied  contenu  could  have 
been  wrillen  so  50011  after  the  death  of  Jesus  as  the 
theory  of  Pauline  authorship  compels  us  to  assume. 

V.  Writers  and  readers,  as  we  infer  from  (he  contents, 
live  in  the  midst  of  probEems  which — most  of  them  al 
all  events — when  carefully  considered  are  seen  not  to 
belong  (o  the  firsl  twenty  or  thirty  years  after  the  death 
of  Jesus,  We  refer  10  questions  as  to  the  proper  relation 
between  law  and  gospel,  justification  by  faith  or  by 
works,  election  and  reprobation.  Christ  accoidint;  to  the 
flesh  and  Christ  according  to  the  Spirit,  this  Jesus  or 

unclean  things,  sacrificial  flesh,  common  flesh  and  other 
ordinaty  foods  and  drinks,  the  Sabbath  and  other  holy 
days,  revelations  and  visions,  the  married  and  tbe  un- 
married condition,  the  authority  of  the  apostles,  tbe 
marks  of  true  apostleship  and  a  multitude  of  others. 

We  must  not  be  taken  in  by  superflcial  appearances. 
Though  Paul  is  represented  as  speaking,  in  reality  he 
himself  and  his  fellow  apostles  alike  are  no  longer  alive. 
Everywhere  there  is  a  retrospective  tone.  It  is  always 
possible  to  look  back  upon  them  and  upon  the  work 
they  achieved. 
"    '  ■  ■  iMred  (1  C01.S6).     " 


nottxr 


ready  '  been  nuidc  a  speciacle 

kppeannce  of  being  penoni  of  (he  Lowest  frOEI  (49).  TlHJr 
,.0...  nu  been  fought,  ibcir  lulTeringB  vndurcd.  It  u  ■Iready 
pwible  >D  judgi  u  IS  ihc  sharf  of  each  in  the  great  work,    Paul, 


kut  of  theapostki.'  ha.«  ' 

»ir(l5«.io)i  hehai  run  hia  course  in  the  appoinled  way  (9»y:), 

a  Ibllawet  af  Christ  (Even  u  alben  may  be  foilowen  of  himself, 

that  nf  olhen.  gven  [he  moM  highly  phica]  In  Chnslian  angles 
(iCor.  liilltlliiXwbohuben  enr  vicloriou,  whom  l3od 
lux  alwnyi  led  in  tnumph,  ankina  manifesi  the  savour  of  hii 
kiiowlewe  by  him  in  every  place ;  *  uitto  Cod 

Chriji,' ^  hu  "■■"""  *"•""' "-•"^""  "■■'- 


oflfaesacnliceniaile^CiiFlillnhiKfaalh; 
mofloog^ii-   ■ 


benelH  of  otbcn  and  been  a 


win  the  1^1  of  God, 

nng,  paticDce,  and  perKvefance, 
anyotl.ernBn(48..oe,-srs 
■uA-ertngs  h»ve  i 


imfonio 


\,o/. 


VI.  A  special  kind  of  Christian  gnosis,  a  wisdom  that 
far  transcends  the  simplicity  of  the  first  disciples  and 
their  absorption  with  Messianic  expectations  haunts  and 
occupies  many  of  (he  more  highly -developed  minds 
{iCar.Ii;-3i  26i6and  elsewhere).      In  Rom.  9-11  the 


Tcjeci 


be  thought  to  have  been  possible  before  the  fall  of  the 
Jewish  state  in  70  A.D.  The  chtm;h  is  already  con- 
ceived of  as  exposed  to  bloody  persecutions,  whereas, 

had  as  yet  arisen  (Rom.  6j-s  817-39  IS  11 14  3  Cor.  I3-;) : 
she  has  undoubtedly  been  in  existence  for  more  than  a 
few  years  merely,  as  is  usually  assumed,  and  indeed 
requires  to  be  assumed,  on  the  assumption  of  (he 
genuineness  of  the  epistles. 
The  church  has  already,  from  being  ii 
"    '       '  ■■  (i  Cor.  I  5),    Origii 


:e  of  spiritual 


Id  the  d< 


tense  *  carnal '  are  able  to  follow  profou 

po  difficult  as  those  of  speaking  with  lonoues,  prophecy,  or  Itie 

who  can  be  spoken  to  about  tbe  matters  of  the  higher  wisdom ; 
spiritual  ones  who  can  digest  strong  nouriahmenl ;  understand- 
ing ones  who  have  knawledge(Se-i«  3  i-}  11)15).  Tbecburch  is 
in  possession  of  their  traditions  (11  393  l^if:  einstles  of  Paul 

tradition  Rceived  from  those  who 


iftg  of  which  the 
dwritablc  gifts  (' 


Thtrt 


Id  bound.    Then 


10  (be  folic 


fiaedand 


or  ik*  setting  apart,  when  tequiied, 
01  persons  wnose  nam«  were  in  aood  repute,  and  who  bad  been 
chosen,  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  (H  isjC). 

In  a  word,  the  church  has  existed  not  for  a  few  years 

merely.     The  historical  background  of  the  epistles,  even 

of  the  principal  epistles,  is  a  later  age.     The  Christianity 
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therein  professed,  presupposed,  and  avowed,  inanumbrr 
of  its  details  does  not  admit  of  being  explained  by  refer- 
ence to  the  period  preceding  the  date  of  Paul's  captivity 
or  even  that  irfhis  death  in  64  A.D.  Everything  points 
to  later  days — at  least  the  close  of  the  first  or  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  century. 

Necessary  limitations  of  space  do  not  allow  of  fuller 
elucidations  here.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  do  real 
justice  to  the  view  here  taken  of  the  question  as  I0  the 
genuineness  of  Paul's  epistles  will  not  stop  at  the  short 
sketch  given  here,  but  will  consult  the  following  works 
among  others : — 

(a)  On  the  subject  u  a  whole,  Loman,  'Quastiones  Paulina' 
in  y*.  7",  igBa,  pp.  Mi-iSsi  cp  JO}-«i6,  1BB6,  jj-nji  q>  Jlp- 
3.9  and  381-406  :  Sleek,  Galaltririt/,  j.jj,  151-366.  (*)  On 
Rom.  and  Cor.,  Van  Manen,  Paulia,  i  and  3.  (c)  On  Gal., 
SlKli,  CfMtrMr/':  cp  l-oman, 'Quoal.  Paul.^  in /«. /,  iSai, 
pp.  3D1-11B,  tv-tBT,  1B83,  pp.  i4-;7;  i386,  pp.  11-55:  and 
Loman's  Nali,Un,chaf  .8«;  (rf)  for  a  general  survey  of  the 
entire  Pauline  group.  Van  Manen,  H^tndUidiy^g,  iii.,  \\  1-98 
(pp.  3e>63). 

To  the  question  as  to  the  bearing  of  the  conclusions 
of  criticism  upon  our  knowledge  of  the  life  and  activity 
a.1   n...!-.  itf.  "f  P""''  '^*  answer  must  frankly  be 

J^^^    that  in  the  first  instance  (he  result's  of 

«^*=  a  purely  negative  character.  In  truth, 
^'Tj'  this  is  common  to  all  the  results  of 
"•"'"■  criticism  when  seriously  applied.  Criti- 
cism must  always  begin  by  pulling  down  everything  that 
has  no  solid  or  enduring  foundation. 

Thus  all  the  representations  formerly  current — alike 
in  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  circles — particularly 
during  the  nineteenth  centurj' — regarding  the  life  and 
work  of  Paul  (he  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  Lord, 
of  the  Gentiles,  must  be  set  aside,  in  so  far  as  (hey  rest 
upon  the  illusory  belief  that  we  can  implicitly  rely  on 
what  we  read  in  Acts  and  the  13  (14)  epistles  of  Paul, 
or  in  the  epistles  alone  whether  in  their  entirety  or  in  ■ 
restricted  group  of  them.  These  representations  are 
very  many  and— let  Lt  be  added  in  passing — very 
various  and  discrepant  in  character  :  far  from  showing 
any  resemblance  to  one  another,  they  exhibit  the  most 
inconsistent  proportions  and  features.  But,  hou-ever 
different  they  were,  they  all  of  them  have  disappeared ; 
they  rested  upon  a  foundation  not  of  solid  rock,  but  of 
shifting  sand. 

So,  too,  with  all  those  surveys  of  Paulinism,  the 
'  ideas,'  the  '  theology.'  the  '  system  '  of  Paul,  set  forth 
in  accordance  with  the  voice  of  tradition,  as  derived 
from  a  careful  study  of  the  contents  trf  Acts  and  the 
epistles,  whether  taken  in  their  entirety  or  curtailed  or 
limited  to  the  'principal  epistles'  alone.  Irrevocably 
passed  away,  never  more  to  be  employed  for  their 
original  purpose,  are  such  sketches,  whether  on  a  large 
or  on  a  smaller  scale,  whether  large  or  narrow  in  their 
scope,  sketches  among  which  are  many  highly  important 
studies,  especially  within  the  last  fifty  years.  Hence- 
forward, tbey  possess  only  a  historical  interest  as 
examples  of  the  scientific  work  of  an  older  school 
They  do  not  and  could  not  give  any  foithful  image  or 
just  account  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Paul,  the  right 
foundation  being  wanting. 

This,  however,  does  not  mean,  as  some  would  have 
tis  believe,  that  the  later  criticism  has  driven  history 
from  the  lists,  banished  Paul  from  the  world  of  realities, 
and  robbed  us  even  of  the  scanty  light  which  a  somewhat 
older  criticism  had  allowed  us,  to  drive  away  the  darkness 
as  to  the  past  of  early  Christianity.  These  are  impos- 
sibilities. No  serious  critic  has  ever  attempted  them  or 
■ought  to  obscure  any  light  that  really  sbone.  The 
question  was  and  is  simply  this :  what  ts  it  that  can  be 
truly  called  history?  Where  does  the  light  shine?  To 
see  that  one  has  been  mistaken  in  one's  manner  of 
apprehending  the  past  is  not  a  loss  but  a  gain.  It  is 
always  better,  safer,  and  more  profitable,  to  know  that 
one  does  not  know,  than  to  go  00  building  on  a  basis 

Tbe  results  of  criticism,  even  of  ibe  most  relentless 
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criticism,  thus  appear  to  be  after  all  not  purely  nq^tivc 
44  PMltln  Though  at  first  sight  they  may,  and 
rZ^ta  '"''«**  """'■  "*"■  '<■  *^  negative,  ihqt 
«aiuuuuuuB.  ,jnjjnty_  Ybe  ultimate  task  of  criticism 
is  ta  build  up,  to  diffuse  light,  to  bring  to  men's  know- 
ledge the  things  that  have  really  happened.  As  regaids 
Paul's  life  and  work,  now  that  ihe  foundations  have 
been  changed,  it  leaches  us  in  many  respects  to  judge 


imed  t< 


Far  from  banishing  his  personality  beyond  the  pale  of 
history,  criticism  seeks  to  place  him  and  his  labours  in 
the  juster  light  o(  a.  belief  knowledge.  For  this  it  is  un- 
able any  longer  in  all  simplicity  to  hold  by  the  canonical 
Acts  and  epistles,  or  even  to  ihe  epistles  solely,  or  yet  to  a 
selection  of  Ibem.  The  conclusion  it  has  to  reciion  with 
is  this  ; — (d)  That  we  possess  no  epistles  of  Paul ;  that 
the  writings  which  bear  his  name  are  pseudepigrapha 
containing  seemingly  historical  data  from  the  life  and 
labours  of  Ihe  apostle,  which  nevertheless  must  not  be 
accepted  as  correct  without  closer  examioaiion,  and  are 
probably,  at  least  for  the  most  part,  borrowed  from 
'  Acts  of  Paul '  nhich  also  underlie  our  canonical  book 
of  Acis  (see  above.  %  37).  (3)  Still  less  does  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  give  us.  however  incompletely,  an  absolutely 
historical  narrative  of  Paul's  career  ;  what  it  gives  is  a 

dates  and  also  in  respect  of  the  influences  under  which 
they  were  written.  Historical  criticism  must,  as  far  as 
lies  in  its  power,  learn  to  estimate  the  value  of  what  has 
come  down  lo  us  through  both  channds.  Acts  and  Ihe 
epistles,  to  compere  them,  10  arrange  them  and  bring 
them  Into  consistent  and  orderly  connection.  On  these 
conditions  and  with  the  help  of  these  materials,  the 
Rttempt  may  be  made  lo  frame  some  living  concepiion 
of  the  life  and  work  of  the  apostle,  and  of  the  manner 
In  which  the  figure  of  the  apostle  was  repeatedly  re- 
cast in  forms  which  superseded  one  another  in  rapid 

Towards  this  important  work  little  more  than  first 
essays  have  hitherto  been  made.  The  harvest  promises 
to  be  plentiful ;  but  the  labourers  as  yet  are  too  few. 
We  must,  for  the  lime  being,   content  ourselves  with 

Paul  was  the  somewhat  younger  contemporary  of 
Peter  and  other  disciples  of  Jesus,  and  probably  a  Jew 

originally  a  lentmaker  by  calling,  he  cast  in  his  lot  with 
the  followers  of  Jesus,  and,  in  Ihe  service  of  the  higher 
truth  revealed  through  Ihem,  spent  the  remainder  of  a 
life  of  vicissitude  as  a  wandering  preacher.  In  ihe 
course  of  his  travels  he  visited  various  lands  :  Syria.  Asia 
Minor,  Greece,  Italy.  Tradition  adds  to  the  list  a 
journey  to  Spain,  then  back  to  the  East  again,  and  once 
more  westwards  till  at  last  his  career  ended  in  mnrlyr- 
dom  at  Rome,  With  regard  lo  his  journeys,  we  can  in 
sirictness  speak  with  reasonable  certainty  and  with  some 
detail  only  of  one  great  journey  which  be  imdertook 
towards  the  end  of  his  life  :  from  Troas  lo  Philippi.  Ixick 
to  Troas,  Assos,  Milylene.  Samos,  Miletus,  Rhodts, 
Patara,  Tyre,  Ptolemals,  Cits-irea,  Jerus.ilem,  bach  to 
C:esarea.  Sidon,  Myra,  Fair  Havens,  Meliia.  Syracuse. 
Rbegium.  Puleoli,  Rome  (Acts  lflia-17  20j-ij21i-i8 
27 -28 .6). 

Perhaps  at  an  earlier  date  he  had  been  one  of  the 
first  who,  along  with  others  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene, 
proclaimed  lo  Jews  and  Gentiles  outside  of  Palestine 
the  principles  and  the  hopes  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
(Acts  11 19/).      Possibly,  indeed  probably,  we  may 

the  authors  of  the  epistles  have  borrowed  from  the 
'Acts  of  Paul,'  as  to  the  places  visited  by  Paul,  and  Ihe 
measure  of  his  success  in  each  ;  in  which  of  them  he 
met  with  opposilloa,  in  which  with  indifi'creDoe ;  what 
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particular  dUcouragemenls  and  adventures  be  en- 
countered :  such  facts  as  that  he  seldom  or  never  came 
into  contact  with  tlie  disciples  in  Palestine ;  that  even 
after  years  had  passed  he  was  alill  practically  a  stranger 
10  Ihe  brethren  dwelling  in  Jerusalem  ;  ihat  on  a  visit 
there  he  but  narrowly  escaped  suffering  the  penally 
of  death  on  a  charge  of  contempt  for  the  temple, 
which  would  show  in  how  bod  odour  be  had  long  been 


s  all  t 


e  have 


certain  knowledge.  The  Ads  of  Paul,  so  far  as  known 
10  us,  already  contained  both  truth  and  fiction.  In  do 
case  did  it  claim  to  give  in  any  sense  a  complete  account 
of  the  doings  and  sufferings  of  the  aposile  in  the  years  of 
his  preaching  activity.  The  principal  source  which 
underlies  it,  the  journey  narrative,  the  so-called  ■  We- 


ll ngly  s 


It 


ipart  from  what  has  been  already 
indic.iied  about  ihe  great  Troas- Philippi-Troas- Rome 
journey,  than  that  Paul,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  in 
company  with  others,  visited  many  regions,  and  preached 
in  all  of  them  for  at  least  some  days,  in  some  cases  for 
a  longer  period. 

It  does  nol  appear  that  Paul's  ideas  differed  widely 
from  those  of  the  other  'disciples,'  or  that  he  had 
emancipated  himself  from  Judaism  or  had  outgrown 
the  law  more  than  they.  Rather  do  one  or  two 
expressions  of  Ihe  writer  of  the  journey-narralive  tend 
to  justify  the  supposition  that,  in  his  circle,  there 
was  as  yet  no  idea  of  any  breach  with  Judaism.  At  any 
rale,  the  writer  gi^'es  his  dates  by  the  Jewish  calendar 
and  speaks  of  'the  days  of  unleavened  bread'  {i.e.,  afler 
Ihe  passover).  Acts  SOS.  and  of 'the  fast'  {i.e.,  the  great 
day  of  atonement  in  the  end  of  September),  279-  He 
is  a  'disciple'  among  the  '  disciple*.'  What  he  [wcaches 
is  substantially  nothing  else  than  whal  their  mind  and 
heart  are  full  of,  '  the  things  concerning  Jesus '  (rik  Ttpl 
ToC  'JiiaoS).  It  may  be  that  Paul's  joumeyings,  his 

protracted  sojourn  outside  of  Palestine,  his  intercourse 
in  foreign  parts  with  converted  Jews  and  former  heathen, 
may  have  emancipated  him  (as  it  did  so  many  other 
Jews  of  the  dispersion),  wiihoul  his  knowing  it,  more  or 
less — perhaps  in  essence  completely — from  circumcision 
and  other  Jewish  religious  duties,  customs,  and  rites. 
But  even  so  he  had  nol  broken  with  these.  He  had,  like 
all  Ihe  other  disciples,  remained  in  his  own  consciousness 
a  Jew,  a  &lthful  allender  of  temple  or  synagogue,  only 
in  this  one  thing  distinguished  from  the  children  of 
Abraham,  Ihat  he  held  and  preached  'the  things  con- 
cerning Jesus,'  and  in  connection  with  this  devoted 
himself  specially  to  a  strict  life  and  the  promotion  of 
mutual  love.  What  afterwards  lieeame  ■  Paulinism.' 
'  the  theology  of  Paul,'  was  not  yet.  Still  less  does  h 
ever  transpire  that  Paul  was  a  writer  of  epistles  of  any 
importance  ;  least  of  all,  of  epistles  so  extensive  and 
weighty  as  those  now  met  uith  in  the  Canon.  So  also 
there  is  no  word,  nor  any  trace,  of  any  essential  difference 
as  regards  faith  and  life  between  hira  and  oiher  disciples. 
He  is  and  remains  Iheir  spiritual  kinsman ;  their 
brother.'  although  moving  in  freedom  and  living  for 


them 


For  douWing,  as  is  done  by  E.  Jirfinson,  the  formerly 
anonymous  writer  of  yintiqva  Mater  (1887),  the 
historical  existence  of  Paul  and  his  activity  as  an 
itinerant  preacher  outside  Ihe  limits  of  Palestine.  Ihere 
is  no  reason.  Such  doubt  has  no  support  in  any  ancient 
document,  nor  in  anything  in  [he  journey-narrative  that, 
in  itself  considered,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  improbabte; 
on  Ihe  other  hand,  it  is  sufHcienily  refuted  by  the 
universality  of  the  tradiiion  among  all  parties  n^rding 
Paul's  life  and  work  (cp  Van  Manen,  Paulut.  1  i^-m). 

It  Is  true  that  the  picture  of  Paul  diawn  by  later 
limes  dilTers  utterly  in  more  or  fewer  of  ils  details  from 
the  original.  Legend  has  made  itself  master  of  his 
person.  The  simple  truth  has  been  mixed  up  with 
1  Paul  hai  become  the  hero  of  an  admiring  band 
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of  Cbe  more  highly  developed  Christians ;  the  ceatre, 
44.  Thi  "'  '*"  '^^  """'•  "^  "  P*^'  raoveraent  in 
.  ™V"  Ihe  line  of  the  development  of  (he  laith 
"C™?''  and  expectations  of  the  first  disciples ;  the 
"^  father  of  Paul  i  nism  —  thai  system  which, 
u  first  wholly  unnoticed  by  the  majority,  or  treated 
with  scom  niid  contempt  |cp  g  4.  n.  a),  soon  met  with 
general  appreciation,  and  finally  found  world-wide  fame, 
however  at  all  times  imperfectly  understood. 

It  is  diOiGult,  or  almost  impossible,  10  indicate  with 
distinctness  how  far  Paul  himself,  by  his  personal  influ- 
ence and  testimony,  gave  occasion  for  the  formation  of 
that  which  afterwards  came  to  be  associated  uith  his 
name,  and  which  thenceforward  for  centuries-^indeed 
inseparably  for  all  time,  it  might  seem — has  continued 
to  be  so  conjoined,  though  very  probably,  if  not  cer- 
tainly, it  had  another  origin.  We  find  ourselves  here 
confronted  wilh.a  question  involvitig  a.  problem  similar 
to  that  relating  to  the  connection  between  John,  origin- 
ally a  simple  fisherman  of  Galilee,  one  of  Ihe  first  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus,  and  John  the  Divine,  the  fother  of  the 
illustrious  Johannine  school  which  speaks  to  us  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel    and  in    Ihe  three  epistles  bearing  his 

The  following  seems  certain  :  Paul,  of  whom  so  little 
in  detail  is  known,  the  artisan -preacher,  who  travelled 

-      .  _.       -    so  widely  for    the  advancement  and 

"■■SAJ""  dW^on  .1  0.™  p™.ipk.  .Md,, 
'*^'"-  once  he  had  embraced  ihem,  he  held 
so  dear,  was  portrayed  in  a  no  longer  extant  work 
which  can  most  suitably  be  named  after  him  Acts  of 
Paul,  based  partly  on  legend,  partly  on  a  trustworthy 
tradition  to  which  the  well-known  journey- narrative  may 
be  reckoned.  There  he  comes  before  us,  now  enveloped 
in  clouds  and  now  standing  out  in  cleat'  light ;  now  a 
man  among  men,  and  now  an  ideal  figure  who  is 
(tdmired  but  not  understood.  At  oncfi  the  younger 
ixmlemporary  of  the  fint  disciples,  and  yet  as  it  seems 
already  reverentially  placed  at  a  distance  apart  from 
them;  a.  'disciple'  like  them,  yet  exercising  his  im- 
mediate activity  far  outside  their  circle :  full  of  quite 
other  thoughts  ;  in  a  special  sense  guided  l>y  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  a.  '  Christian '  who  bows  the  knee  before  the 
Son  of  God  and  is  entrusted  with  '  the  gospel  of  the 
grace  of  God'  (Acts20j4)  ;  in  the  main,  perhaps,  so 
tai  as  his  wanderings  and  outward  fortunes  are  con- 
cerned, drawn  from  Ihe  life,  yet  at  the  same  time,  even 
in  that  case,  in  such  a  manner  that  Ihe  reader  at  every 
(Mint  is  conscious  of  inaccuracy  and  evaggeration.  and 
Snds  himself  compelled  to  withhold  his  assent  where  he 
comes  across  what  is  manifestly  legendary. 
So  in  ihe  «ory  of  P»i  


pcm  faioi  (Acts23ii  Mit- 
Gh«t(ei«.i7);  the  represi 


If  and  Riled  with 


Elymu    Barjesus.   whom    he    vanquishes    and 
blindi>e»  (lB6-iiK    'he  huling  of  the    lame   1 
and  the  deifiuMan   that  Ibllovred  (I4e-ill>:    <h( 
manor  Macedonia  at  Trou  (It  l|):    ' 
-■■■    ji(IB.S..-        ■      - 


«  Holy 


n  ot'^lhe 

t  place  (IHi;-34)l   the 'impanine  of  ihe  Holy  Gbnt  to 
ipleaof  the  old  scHool  at  Epiwsua  by  Ihe  laying  on  of  handi 

intle^  the  superiorly  of  Paul,  but  not  thai  of  other  men  (IS  16): 
the  giving  up  and  burning  of  precious  books  at  Ejjheiui<IBio); 
perhaps  also  the  afTiiir  of  Euiychu!  ai  Troa3(ai7-ja),  and  the 

We  are  here  already  a  good  distance  along  the  road 
upon  which  a  younger  generation,  full  of  admiration 
for  its  great  meti,  yet  not  too  historically  accurate,  is 
inoving.  setting  itself  to  describe  the  lives  of  Peter, 
Paul,  Thomas,  John,  and  others,  in  the  so-called 
apocryphal  Acts.  or.  more  particularly  (Gnostic),  'cir- 
oiils'  (neploSm). 

■  Foe  a  (idler  list  itt  Van  Muzkd,  PhuImi,  1  i-jt-t^fl. 
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Lk.  also  movef  in  Ihe  same  direction,  but  with  this 
diRerence,  that  his  Paul  (see  Van  Manen,  Paulm. 
1 164-169},  under  the  influence  of  Ihe  current  in  which 
his  spiritual  life  is  lived,  stands  nearer  again  lo  Peler, 
yel  in  such  a  manner  that  it  Is  still  more  impossible  to 
present  before  one's  mitvd  an  image  of  anything  recorded 
of  him  among  the  often  discrepant  and  mutually  con- 
flicting details,  not  a  few  of  which  are  manifestly 
incorrect  (id..  I.e.  169-176). 

The  writer  of  the  Acu  of  Paul  never  shows  any 
acquaintance  with  epistles  of  Paul,  however  much  one 
might  expect  the  opposite  when  his  way  of  thinking 
is  taken  into  account.  On  the  contrary,  the  '  historical 
details'  in  the  epistles,  or  at  least  a  good  part  of 
ihem.  appear  themselves  10  be  taken  from  the  Acts 
of  Paul,  since  (hey  are  not  always  in  agreement  with 
what  Lk.  relates  in  his  second  book,  although  they 
are  manifestly  speaking  of  the  same  things.  Lk.  must 
have  modiRed,  rearranged,  supplemented,  perhaps  also 
in  some  eases  more  accurately  preserved,  what  he 
and  the  writers  of  the  epistles  had  read  in  Ihe  book 
consulted  by  them,  a  work  lost  to  us,  or,  if  you  will, 
surviving  in  a  kind  of  second  edition  as  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.     In  this  lost  Acts  of  Paul,  Paul  had  be- 
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the  journey-narrative,  he  really  w 

forming  movement,  the  exponent  of  wholly  new  pnn- 
ciples  in  Ihe  circle  of  those  who  wrought  for  Ihe 
emancipation  of  Christianity  from  the  bonds  of  Judaism 
and  its  development  into  a  universal  religion. 

Where  that  circle,  under   the  patronage  of  '  Paul.' 
must   be   looked   for   cannot    be   said    with   certainty. 

M    HaitiBof    Probably  it  was  in  Syria,  more  particu- 

liSX^  "^"j- '" -^"''-'v  .^"  *'  "^^  "^^  '*™ 

somewhere  in  Asia  Minor.  We  may 
be  practically  certain,  at  alt  events,  that  it  was  not  in 
Palestine  :  it  was  in  an  environment  where  no  obstruc- 
tion was  in  the  first  instance  encountered  from  the  Jews 
orse,  from  the  'disciples'  too  closely 
where  men  as  friends  of  gnosis,  of 
speculation,  and  of  mysticism,  probably  under  the 
influence  of  Greek  and.  more  especially.  Alexandrian 
philosophy,  had  learned  to  cease  10  regard  themselves 
'     jnd  by  tradition,  and  feh  themselves  frr- -" 


To  a' 


sofa 


somewhat  later  expression  :  it  was  among  Ihe  hi 
The  epistles  first  came  to  be  placed  on  ihe  list 
the  gnostics.  The  oldest  witnesses  to  their  existe 
Meyer  and  other  critics  with  a  somewhat  wonderful 
unanimity  have  been  declaring  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  are  Basilides,  Valenlinus.  Heracleon.  Marcion 
is  the  first  in  whom,  as  we  learn  from  Tertulll.-in,  traces 
are  to  be  found  of  an  aulhoriiaiive  group  of  epistles  of 
Paul.  Terlullian  still  calls  him  '  bKreticorum  apostolus ' 
{adv.  A/arc, 3s)  and  (addressing  Marcion)  'apostolus 

Whencesoever  coming,  however,  the  Paulinism  of  the 
lost  Acts  of  Paul  and  of  our  best  authority  for  that  way  of 
thinking,   our   canonical   epistles   of 
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ferred,  of  a  circle,  of  progressive  believers  who  named 
themselves  alier  Paul  and  placed  themselves  as  it  were 
under  his  tegis.  The  episdes  explain  this  movement 
from  different  sides,  apart  from  what  some  of  them, 
by  incorporating  and  working  up  older  materials, 
tell  us  in  addition  as  to  its  historical  development  and 
the  varying  contents  of  its  doctrines. 

i.  Romans,  with  its  account  of  what  Ihe  gospel,  regarded  as  a 
religious  doci line,  u^(l_i9-lt  36),  and  of  w)ial^tli?st  who  profess 
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Puilinisin  ii,  both  daciutioUy  and  ethiallv,  fa  the  Cbriuian 
&iih  and  lift 

ii  iCor.  sbowi  inaspeciaL  wa>'hciwdc«plyand  iRWhalKKU 
Pauliniun  has  a>  bean  ttae  practice  of  ibe  Christian  life,  a> 
ngards.  for  eiample,  pani«  and  disputes  within  the  thurch 
(I  ia-3  iTh  ihe  >al>d  aulbcrity  in  it  M.  pvrily  of  morals  (t  and 
tf  l^mX  Ibe  judginc  gf  matten  a(  dbpute  between  Christians 
(Ai-ii}»  [heir  nrniuol  relations,  such  as  Ihosc  of  the  circum- 
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unmarriedlire(»-lli),  ibe  veiling  of  • 
cfcasls  (II 17-34), spiritual  gifiiOI-l* 
he  lainu  (llli't),  along  with  wbicb 
jre  doctrinal  nature  is  (reared  :  the 


*  defended   aiid  glorified 

^  ,  fl  of  mutual  love,  by  the 

galhering  of  collcctiotis  for  tbe  saints,  must  not  be  neglecied 

IV.  GaL  givet  us  an  canwst  argutnent  on  behalf  of '  Paul '  and 
the  view  of  Christianiiy  set  forth   by  him,  pvticuUrly  his 

as  also  for  the  ncctssily  for  a  cornice  breach  with  Judaism. 

V.  In  Epb.  it  b  the  edilkaiiiHi  of 'Pauline'  Christians  thai 
comes  most  into  profntncnce.  So  also  in  Phil.,  aUhough  here 
we  ha^'e  also  a  bitter  atlack  on  the  apostle's  enemies,  and,  in 

&™  ™"Tn  Col*  along  with  edification  and  eihortation,  the 
doctrinal   significance   of  Christ 


Cousia(Si-ii>on  the  one  band,  and  the  things  which  mayyei 
e  to  precede  that  event  (a'rhess.ii-ii),  on  the  other,  an 

vii.  The  Pasloial  Epiilles  occupy  themselves  chiefly  with  the 
various  affairs  of  the  churches  within  '  Pauline' circles;  Phile- 

HS'iheir  masim  in'Sie  same  oreles.    " '"  ""^       "" 

Here  we  have  variely  enough,  and  many  hiilorical 
trails  which,  once  arranged  in  proper  order,  can  supply 
us  with  a  conceplioii  of  whal  '  Paul.'  through  all  ihe 
vicissitudes  of  earnest  opposition  and  equall/  earnest 
support  among  Christians,  Anally  became — first  in 
narrower,  anou  in  wider  circles,  anti  at  last  in  Ihe 
whole  catholic  world — the  apostle  {i  'ArtaroXat),  tbe 
equal  of  Peter,  or,  iirictly  speaking,  bis  superior. 

At  tbe  ouisel  we  find  'Paul'  stantlitig  outside  the 
circle  of  the  Catholic  church  just  coming  into  being, 
'd  in  honour  by  Marcirm  and 
iwers.  Already,  however,  Lk. , 
e  of  Ihe  right  be  exercises  of 
outailing.  opanding.  modifying  aught  that  may  not 
suit  bis  purpO!  " 
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pre-eminence.  Older  fragments,  whether  of  the  nature 
of  'acts'  <»  of  tbe  nature  of  'epistles.'  that  had  passed 
into  circulation  under  Paul's  name  were,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  taken  up  into  writings  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
remodelled  into  what  are  now  our  canonical  '  Epislles  of 
Paul'  ^  Justin  can  still,  it  would  seem,  pass  him  over, 
although  spiritually  Justin  stands  very  close  to  Paul 
and  shows  acquaintance  with  bim.  Irenxus  in  bis  turn 
has  no  diRiculty  in  using  the  Pauline  group  of  Epistles, 
at  tenst  twelve  of  Ibe  thirteen — Philemon  is  nol  spoken 
of.  nor  is  there  as  yet  any  word  of  Hebrews — as 
canonical,  although  not  from  predilection  for  their 
contents,  but  simply  because  he  wishes  to  vanquish  his 
great  enemies,  the  gnostics,  with  iheir  own  weapons. 
'I'hat  in  doing  so  he  frequently  had  failed  to  understand 
'  Paul'  is  clearly  manifest  (see  Werner,  Dtr  Pau/inii- 
mus  dti  ImaMi.  18B9).  Terlullian  advances  along 
the  path  opened  by  Irenieus.  Without  really  having 
much  heart  for  the  Paul  of  [he  Pauline  Epislles.  he 
brings  out  Ihe  '  aposlle  of  the  heretics'  against  the 
heretics,  [hough,  as  regards  'history,'  he  holds  to  ihe 
older  view  that  Christianity  owed  ils  diifiision  among 
Ihe  nations  to  the  activity  of  the  Twelve.  In  association 
with  these  in  their  solitary  greatness  no  one  tjeservcs 
for  a  niomeni  to  be  mentioned,  not  even  the  historical 
Paul,  unless,  indeed,  as  Iheir  somewhat  younger  con- 
temporary, 'posterior  apostolus,' who  might  be  regarded 
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as  having  sat  at  their  feel  {adv.  Man.\iii\  see  van 
Manen,  Panlits.^tfa-itd).  In  Iheso-called  Muratorian 
Canon,  among  the  authoritative  writings  of  Ihe  NT. 
thirteen  epislles  of  Paul  are  enumerated.  Apollonius. 
about  the  year  110.  brings  it  against  the  Monianist 
Themiso  as  a  parlicularly  serious  charge  Ihat  some 
forty  years  previously  he  bad  ventured  to  write  an 
epistle  in  imitaiitm  of  the  apostle  (/ufui'/unn  rif 
'AirioToXor;  i.t.,  Paul;  Eus.  //£v.l8s|.  In  tnilh, 
from  that  time  onwards,  in  onbodoi  circles  no  one 
doubled  any  longer  tbe  high  authority  of  '  Paul '  tbe 
assumed  writer  of  ihe  Ihirieen  (fourteen)  epistles.  It 
was  only  with  regard  to  Hebrews  that  a  few  continued 

For  our  knowledge  of  Paulinism  the  thirteen  epislles 
areofinesiimablevalue.  Theyare,  when  thus  regarded, 
no  less  important  than  they  were  when  they  were  con- 
sidered— ail  of  them,  or  some  of  them — as  unimpeach- 
able wilnesses  for  the  life  and  activities,  especially  the 
Christian  iboughij  and  feelings,  of  ihe  historical  Paul, 
Ihe  only  slightly  younger  contemporary  of  Peter  and 
other  original  disciples  of  Jesus. 

In  a  complete  study  of  Paulinism  there  come  into 
«l   Poat     consideration  also  Heb.   1  PeL   Ja.  and 


itings  w 

the  same  sprit,  or,  as  Ihe  case  may  be, 
lake  a  polemical  altitude  towards  it. 


i.  Jam. 


for   those   who  stand   exposed   ti 


™wm  faith  and  workTii^ "at).™"' '  """  "'  '"'  ™"'™'"" 
On  Ihe  other  hand,  there  is  a  great  deal  that  mtisl  be 
ui  t.uL-i.i..Li..i  regarded  as  the  product  of  a  later 
S^^?*fTj^  1™,  and.  howeveV  closely  associated 
^to  with  the  name  of  Paul,  as  lying  h^-ond 

the  scope  of  the  present  article, 
i.  [a)  Epiitit  to  Ihi  Laadkeans. — Antiquity  knew  of 
such  an  epistle,  alongside  of  (*|  Ihe  epislle  ad  AUx- 
andrinos,  mentioned  in  the  Murnlorian  Canon  (63-65) 
with  the  words  added  '  Pauli  nomine  ficta:  ad  hxreiem 
Marcionis.'  '  feigned  in  the  name  of  Paul  to  tbe  use  of 
Ibeberesy  of  Marckin.'  This  epistle  to  Ihe  Laodiceans. 
mention«ia!soinJerome(Ki>.///.  5,  and  elsewhere)  w-as 
very  probably  our  Epislle  of  Paul  to  Ihe .  Ephesians, 
just  as  that  to  Ihe  Alexandrians  was  probably  oui 
Epistle  lo  tbe  Hebrews,  or,  it  may  be.  a  Maicionite 
redaction  of  it. 

<f)  Another  Epistle  of  Paul  10  the  Lwdiceans  occurs  in 
many  Latin  MSS  of  tbe  NT.  and  in  old  primed  eiliiicms  of  the 
NT:  in  Luther's  Bible,  Wernis,  1539:  m  the  Dutch  of  is«o 
by  L.D.K.— probably  Leenden  der  Kinderen;  in  i6aii>,  after  a 
copy  by  Nicolaus  Biestkeiis  van  Diestj  in  1614,  Dordrecht, 
Isaack  Jansa.  Canin  ;  and  In  English,  cp  Hamack,  ACL  1  (>993> 
33-17.    See,  fuiliicr,  Anger,  Uther  den  LaodUtnerhri^ii^-^ 

mary  of  the  views  which  have  '  be«i  lield  respecting  this  letter ' 
(Hatch).  The  wiiiing  b  coirmcoed  of  NT  words  of  ■Paul," 
probably  to  meet  Ihe  demand  for  an  epislle  10  the  Laodiceans 
raised  1^  Col.  4  tt,  and  actually  dating  ftom  tbe  flfth,  perhaps 

ii.  An  EpiilUfnm  tki  CoHnlkians  te  Paul  and  ihc 
apostle's  answer  (  =  3  Cor. )  which  is  brought  inlo  con- 
nection with  the  epislle  named  in  i  Cor.  69,  were  included 
in  the  SyriiUi  Bible  in  tbe  days  of  Aphraates  and  E^braim. 
and  centuries  afterwards  were  still  Ibund  in  that  of  the 
Armenians. 

They  occur  also  in  a  MS  at  the  Latin  Bible  datinjt  from  tba 
fifteenth  century  aihl  have  been  repeatedly  printed,  the  best 
edition  being  that  of  Aucher(^rwf>u>w«<£.w/>i:ir;n«>ur, 
1B19  p.  iSlX  '  An  English  translation  will  be  found  in  Slanlev. 
£/!./h,  c/SI.  /■„,/  lo  Ik.  CorinM^M..  5,,  '  (Hatch).  ' 
are  German  and  French  translations  in  Rinckd^  '  '' 
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(tS^i),  They  nepe*!  to  belong  to  the  ihird  oniurr  und  urn 
GonjcciumJ  ID  have  been  wtiiun  agajnu  Ihe  Bvde«aniies. 
otiEimdly  in  Greek  or  Syruc,  perbaM  u  ponioni  of  fhe  Ac/** 
Pa„/i.  Cj,Hinack,ACLl}]-yi;  KiEger,  ^CZ,  iBgj.p.  ii: 
.Vntk/rilgi,  1897,  p.  10 ;  nlw  Sanday,  above,  Corinthiaks,  H 

FT  12,  although  hardly    by   thai  lime  read  by  very 

The  correspondence  19  rc^pduced  in  mow  edirioni  of  Seneca 
— i.^.,ed.  Haaae,  iBtS,  vol.  liL.  476-481— and  dilcu5«dby(nnionH 
oihen)  Funk, '  Der  BritfwechKl  de<  Puilui  mil  Seneca.'  r*tj. 
^urU/icAr,,  iSS;,  p.  Am;  Ughlf.  Pkiliffiaiu^l,\ij  ;  Kreyher, 
SiHica  ».  itint  BaiihvutntMm  CkriiltnlkMm,  \i%j ;  Hamack. 
ACL\tr.^lfi^  Tbdr'ienuineneB'ii  not  (br a  nuimeni  la  be 
Ihougbi  of. 

iv.  Other  special  writings  of  a  later  dale  relating  to 
Paul  are  found  (apart  from  the  Etuonite  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  already  alluded  10,  menjioned  by  Epiphanius. 
Hatr.SOib.  and  Ihe  .^f/a /'di</i  =  nav\i>t>  rpHia  [also 
losij  menlioned  by  Origen.  perhaps  identical  with  the 
work  called  Pauli  PradUalia  in  Pseudo-Cyprian)  in  the 
Acti  (^  Plltr  and  Paul ;  \\^  Alls  (^  Paul  and  Th^tla  ; 
the  AfKxalypie  of  Paul;  'krafiantiw  OavKm  mentioned 
in  Epiphanius  {see  a  Cor.  124  ;  cp  PRE<^'  1 670). 

The  Ac»  of  Peur  and  Paul,  ai  alw  thoH  of  Paul  and  ThccU, 

ediderunt  R.  A.  Liuiui «  M.  Bonneljl,  1891 1  cp AnzcKviHA, 
I  l^.  3>;  ihe  Revelation  of  Paul  in  TucbendoiV  {Afacalf/iri 
Afxryflury    [Rdciencei  la  Ihe  literaiuie  of  Ihe  ApDCa1yp>e 


^a-i 


;  Apocalyi 
n^^ 


_. .n  Lai.  Syr.  Gk.  and  Ar.  will  be  found  in  Calajatut 

a/Syr.  MSS  Uomn.  t/CatHh.  (i>f>i\  p.  iifrj/-     ET  of  all 
ihree    by  A    Walker,    flit    ApccnUal   GilMlx,    Acll,   imd 

The  best  and  most  ejhaustive  discussion  of  the  con- 
tents of  these  writings,  alike  with  regard  10  Paul's  life 
and  activity,  and  with  regard  to  his  relation  to  Peter 
and  other  disciples  of  Jesus,  though  loo  exclusively 
under  the  influence  of  the  Tubingen  consiniction  of 
history  (see  van  Manen,  Th.  T,  188B.  pp.  94-101),  is 
given  by  R.  A.  Lipsius  in  his  slaiulnul  work  —  Dii 
apakry^n  Aposlilgischichlrn  u.  AfuiUUigtndtn.  18S3- 
1890  (reviewed  in  Th.T,  1883,  pp.  377-393;  "884. 
pp.  598-611  ;  1888,  pp  93.108  ;  1891,  pp.  45o-4S'). 
wilh  which  cp  also  the  Preltgomtna  to  the  second 
edition  of  Ihe  Ada  1,  1891,  and  PRE'^  1664-666. 


*  The  liieralure  which  bean  upon 
a  complete  account  of  il  would  be  a 


I.  Paul  it 


Bl.Lltanitnra.  iiireadert.'    So,  nshlly.  Halchal  Ihe  ctiMe 

,f  hi.  .,.;..|.  '  P^aiTm  £ncy.  ^rit.m,  iMj. 

\.  Neutder,  PfiamBinr,  eic, 

__.  .  ^■-— -'- New  VorV. 

IBOQ^  ft.  nauuain.  utr  Afeslei  Ftt%l%t,  iB73i-r,  ana  an, 
'  Paulus'  in  Schenkeri  BL:}.  W.  Straatman.  Paul.!  dt  Aiailil 
VMjfa.1  Ckriilv  (1874);  Bey«hlaK  in  Riehm's //If'.rf ;  W. 
Schmidi  in /■*£«;  tronybeace  and  How»n,  ii/f  =»rf  ^/A  »/ 
St.  Paul,  lit.  (and  often);  F.  W.  Farrar,  Lifi  and  ly^ri  0/ 
Sl.Piml;  \jtmm,Li/tmdBfp.>>/Sl.Paiili  [W.M.Raouay, 

U.  With  reg>^!uo  Ihe  IheoloeTo? PauT^  addition  10  several 
"'■■'" "'"I already  named:  ' '    **"'"  ='--■—■-'■  -*--  '---'---- 


1880;  F.  C,  Baur.  Paului  dir  Af<»lilJ,,n  CAriili.  .845, 1866. 
lS67ia,  ET  iIt5-i8tS:  E.  Kenan,  Lis  Afitrii,  iBM,  and 
Salnl  Paul,  rS«« ;  Ktenkel,  Fnului  drr  A^ilii  dtr  Hildtit, 


.  book  wilh  Ihe  aune  title, 
allkatM.  Xintim,  1857 1 

•/•ii/Miin, 


LiAriepiM.  'B*4>  iBcili):  Dahne' 

■  S3] :  A.  ttiuchl,  DIt  EntiM.  drr 

E.  KeuB,  /fill,  dr  la  iMtl.  ckr/limm  on  zilclt  afBtlalijuAfi, 

1864:  ihe  esHVi  appended  to  Jowell's  Etitlla  ^fSI.  Paul  la 

lla  Tkia.,<M.,  and  Rtm.S*^  i8s«;  C.  Hotuen,  Ziuw  Bvauf. 

da  Paului  K.  Pilrui,   1868,  and  Dm  Evang.  da  Paului,  1, 

_  _. -      _     ■■■,„„,  ,8,     ET  iSij 

i.LiP^MillaR. 


Pauliu,  laeiC). 
To  IhcK  may  be  added  C.  C.  E' 


trett.  Tit  Giifel ,/ Paul, 
•    as' V^CaSi'ii 


■Xx 


SuftnuUutal  Rtlleio-4').  i  vok  lO/j-iSr;  ; 
TJuiyitnrii s/l»r K^illii.  189a:  C. WeioScker, ^of /) Auro/- 
iidit  £titallcr(t>,  1891,  ET  t394-i89S ;  J-  B.  Lifhtfooi.  l)iitir. 
talitni  tn  til  Afntilic  Agr,  1891 ;  F.  ].  A.  Hon,  Judaiitic 
CkrltlJaMlIf,  iM,  'nd  Tit  Ckriitiaa  EicUtla,  1843 ;  O.  Cooe, 


Paul:  tin  .Man,  tin  Mia 
nrion  workii  on  "      " 
Credner  <iS)6): 

i89«m; 


eu»,   i874('>:   ET.  1884;   Bice 

,  iSts  !  B.  WeiH,  .B97P) ;  ET,  il 

ieg6)7):  S.  Davidwn,  i894(>);  H.  j. 
"  ■  '  "     ;  A.  J61ictir,  1901P); 
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i9ao(^;  the  cammenlariei  on  Acts  and  Ihe  Pauline  Episllei, 
such  ai  Ihose  in  Ihe  later  editioDi  of  Meyft.  in  the  Nand^Cem- 
•wn/ar !■«  A'TTm  iBw^ ;  '  Acts '  in  l>l  1901),  or  in  the  Inlema. 
lionalCniicalConiRienlary  (in  which  RonuiulTB^sl,  Ephesians 

-- ■  "-'   -" 197).  PhihWian.  and    Philen>on  lift,,!,   have 

;  C.  J.  Ellicoll,  Cril.  ami E:iiecl.  Comm.in 


■iready  appeared) ;  < 


pIuF} 


funheri 

Pienon,  Naber,  Lou 


bibliographiea  in  Acts  and  Ihe  aeparaie  xt 
eputlei  in  Ibis  work-     For  advanced  criii 

*--' =onft already  refeiTcd  loll  34) by  Bnin 

iinan.  Sleek,  Valiet.  and  van  Manen 


«ilnjye.r. 
... ..  „  --aul,  wliich  ii 
ilemenled,  will  be  fo 
^1  New  Teslament  t 


' Apottelgeichlchie  und  apofiiolixchei  Zeiiaher'  and  'Paulus' 
under  the  heading  '  Idletsiure  of  the  New  TeslamenI '  in  the 
Tlial^iMcka  J^ml-rickt  (voL  lii.,  ediied  bv  Hc^timann 
and  KrQger,  was  publltbed  in  iifwX  which  le^larly,  for  the 
laflt  nineteen  years,  bai  given  a  lurvey  of  Ihe  pnndpal  publica- 

— oftheprendlnfyear.    Aseleclionoflhemou  recent  lileralure 

of  ihe  'besi  books  for 

.   .     _._ _, ,  .«nl  lime' in /■*(«*«- 

citl  U'l^rld^  July  1901,  pp.  53-Sa.     Cp  '  Thcok^ical  and  Senndc 

Jnumal  b/  Tkialan,  ApriUW",  especially  the  NT  and  The 
Fini  Three  Cenluriei!.  pp.  3S-49. 

E.H.,SS4-3";  w.  c.  v.M.,§5i-3,  33-Si. 
FAULIIS,  LUCIDS   SEROIDS,     deputy'  (AV)  or 
■  proconsul'  (RV  ;  4N9YniTOc)  of  Cyprus  al  the  time 
of  Paul's  visit,  about  47  a.  d.  (Acts  13  j+).     SeeCyPBUS. 
§4- 

FATEHENT.     Hie  word   is  used  occasionally   in 
OT   lo   translate  fl^yi.  "(pah  (s'^X^.  Ass.  rafdpu. 
\   Hebntr    '*"  J°'"   '"E^her';    cp  At.   rojo/a,    'to 
"""^        7j  Eiek.  40.t/  423  Esth.16. 

Syr.  rOjifkia d'  kffkl  in  Jn.  Ifl  13  for  *i«»T(i-nir);  in  Jer. 
4S9  RVini.  gives  '  paremenl '  for  [sSo,  but  RV  has  'brick- 
work '  and  AV  tran^tes  the  word  here  as  elsewhere  '  brick- 


ie lor  ijisi) 


orEuh.l<,see  Mak 


The  word  \iB6mpuTer  occurs  once  in  NT,  in  a 
passage  peculiar  to  the  fourth  gospel  (Jn.  I9i]).      The 

"""«"•«"""-  questioned  Jesus  m  the  Pb*.torium 
[f.v.KJn.lSiB).  be  led  him  outside  and  sat  (or  set  him?: 
see  Blass,  Gramm.  ^  NT,  54,  cp  Justin.  Afol.  I3J) 
upon  Ihe  btnia  in  a  place  called  ■  lithostroton.  bui  in 
Hebrew  GaBBATHa'  (e^i  rAiror  Xrri^uror  AiditrpuTor 
'Eapdurrl  Si  Ttppata). 

Taiian  (/>,a/m,  |  136)  u9«  Ihe  same  words;  OSlittj 
Tafifia»a  XiMi7Tp»nM>.  20261  T.  AiMrTpuret ;  Vg.  Lt'lkailralia 
.  .  .  Gaiialk^ ;  Peih.  rOfifk/A  if  klfkf  ,  .  .  grpkifkia, 
'pavement    of   stones,   etc.'  :    Beliusch   (,Hii.   t/rvi    TtilA'V) 

Here  ^xBhcrpurriai  is  generally  taken  to  mean  a 
'  pavement '  on  which  the  bima  was  placed  to  give  it  a 
suitable  elevation.  Borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  the 
word  was  used  by  Latin  authors  to  denote  a  pavement 
of  natural  stones  or  of  ditferenl  coloured  marbles'  jsee 
Rich,  Diet,  of  Gi.  and  IjUia  Aniiqq.,  i.v..  'Litho- 
stroton ').  Such  pavements  were  first  inlroduced  into 
Rome,  according  to  Pliny  (^A'3e64).  in  Ihe  time  of 
Sulla ;  in  Pliny's  own  day  Ihere  were  fragments  of  a 
pavement  dating  from  Sulla's  time  still  at  Prvneste. 
Glass  mosaics  came  into  use  later.  Julius  Cassar 
is  even  said  to  have  carried  about  with  him  on  his 
military  expeditions  'tessellata  et  scctilia  pavimenia'  to 
be  laid  down,  wherever  he  encamped,  in  Ihe  prxtorium 
(Suet.  yH.  Div.  Jul.  46) ;  and  we  are  told  by  Josephus 
(,4h/.  xviii.  46)  that  Philip  the  letrarch's  tribunal  'on 
which  he  sal  in  judgment,  followed  him  in  his  progress.' 
Now  it  is  thought  by  some  scholars  that  Pitate,  tike 
C^ajsar.  had  a  portable  pavement  in  the  place  (tAioi 
Xi#4ffTpuT0f)    where   bis   tribunal    was   set   up.      Il    is 
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difficult,  boweva',  to  understand  how  a.  mert  portaJile 
pavement  could  have  given  a  name  to  a  localily. 
Other  commentators  think  thai  the  forecourt  of  Ihe 
temple  (A/  vi.  18  and  Sa|>  which  is  known  lo  have  been 
paved,  is  intended.*  Pilate,  however,  can  hardly  have 
held  his  inquiry  on  k  «pol  consecrated  by  the  Jews. 
Nor  is  there  mudi  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  view  that 
the  nnin  Rsr^i  the  meeting-place  of  the  great  Saiiheddn, 
which  waa  half  within,  half  without,  the  temple  forecourt 
<see  Schllr.Ci2i63, '''"')  is  meant  (Ughtfoot.  Seldenl. 
Again,  the  view  that  the  pavemenl  intended 


ining  a 


of  tl 


Sreek  expressions, 
ipeaks  of  a  localily.  ll  may  be  presumed, 
inereiore.  tnat  he  was  thinking  of  some  public  place 
■paved-with-stones"  (cp  SJii.ii,  where  we  are  told 
that  on  the  occasion  of  the  Jewi^  uprising  when  Pilate 
introduced  the  so-ealled  ' ensigns '  into  Jerusalem,  'he 
SHI  upon  his  trihuoal  in  the  open  market-place '}  where 
it  was  customary  to  place  Ihe  itma* 

We  now  have  to  consider  Ihe  relation  of  thb  word 
to  Gabbatha.  Two  views  of  this  relationship  have 
eea  held. 
I,  The  words  have  been  supposed 
10  be  practically  synonymous.  But 
the  word  'Gabbatha'  does  not  seem  lo  mean  'pavement' 
or  the  like. 

An  Anin..i«d  formfKnni)  of  H.b.  31, '  back,"  ■  efcv.iion.'  i> 
unknown.  Nor  is  il  likely  that  KT121  a  for  <inn3]  with  aiine 
(uch  mcuiing  u 'open  spa«'(cp  Hcb.  rui, uid  kc  Dalnun, 
tfrr-lt  /itu.  6J.    To  luppoK.  Bgain.  thai  Gsbbalhi,  if  h  can 

■he  CORHI  form  mwkl  be  M^J  (K.  emph.  of  ■  feni.  M|]  from 
333);  »  Zihn,  Winer.  Neule,  hoi-ever,  pdmj  out  ^Hasline^ 
2>ft  under  •Giibl»ilha'>)lhal  bolh  onginjind  niMn.ng  of  the 

bill  ibi>  could  only  nieui  '  hill  ■  or  die  like. 

a.  The  terms  have  been  thoughl  to  be  diffbrol 
names  of  the  same  spot.     On  this  view  '  elevated  place ' 


pavement  {Xitiarpitror)  being  sol  in  the  terrace.      Bui 
we  have  already  found  '  terrace  '  unsuitable. 

Brgndl  Iranalatn  'terrace,'  but  expluni  the  UK  of  3] 
diirerenil)>.  He  ihinki  ihat  the  evui«eliit  perhaps  miiunder- 
J :_  jhoui  ,he  piKe  where  Ihe  jiliir '  ■■-- 


college  of  elden  wi 


:he>d(h 


quoiet  SaitA.  itj),  and  that  hi 


There  is  perhaps  more  lo  be  said  in  favour  of  Ihe 
view  of  Meyer  and  Grimm — vii.,  that  the  different 
names  were  chosen  from  different  characteristics  of  ihe 

the  spot  from  its  sAafie.  Ihe  Greek  name  from  Ihe  nature 
of  its  pavement.'  But  here  again,  even  if  the  Aramaic 
name  means  '  elevation.'  it  is  too  indefinite,  one  would 
think,  to  be  a  likely  one. 

Nestle  is  of  opinion  that  '  the  exact  form  and  mean- 
ing' of  Ihe  word  '  must  be  left  in  suspense.' 

It  has  been  suggested  as  Ihe  most  probaUe  solution 
of  the  dimculty  ( Riehm.  NIVB)  that  the  author  thought 
of  the  proceedings  as  having  taken  place  in  the  palace 
of  Herod.  In  this  case  we  are  to  understand  by 
XiftSorpwror  a  paved,  open  apace,  either  immediately  in 
front  of  the  palace  or  at  a  short  distance  from  it.  But 
Lk.  236-ifi,  if  historical  (see.  however.  Gospels,  §  loa), 
hardly  seems  10  favour  this.  Josephus.  indeed,  tells  us 
{B/ii.  Ha)  that  Florus  ■  look  up  his  headquarters  at  the 
palace,  and  on  the  itext  day  had  his  tribunal  set  before 
it.'  Uut  we  have  no  good  reasons  for  supposing  Ihat 
1  So  apparently  Wencott  (.Ctmm.  ,7').  wbo)comparing  Talm. 
Jerus.  SaxM./.  18  rf,  quoted  by  Woniche)  thinks  Gabbslha  re. 
fpreMnIt<74^  ffnitka,  4(0*3  31.  '  'he  ridge  ^"     "    '   ■     ■■ 


both 


Id  in  his  ■Inlroduclion-  (p.  lii). 

Cp  Rtnan,   Cw  de  //(u,  411..  'Pilate.  ,av«r1i   de   leur 

in  nommait  CaiiiilAa  ou,  en  grec,  Ljthostrotoi,  i  cause  du 

The  aiticle  ireui  fully  the  philolagic*!  dilGcuhlet  of  the 


No  such  place  as  XiMirrpwror- Gabbatha  is  known 
10  have  existed.     The  NT  narrative  in  which  the  words 

d.  ^.«..i«.b..   °™™  "^  hardly  to  be  relied  upon  as  a. 

4.  ConollUlon.  hUwrical  sour™  ;  '  it  consists,  as  Keim 
has  pointed  out.  of  a  series  of  dialogues.  It  seems  not 
unlikely,  therefore,  thai  the  place  Lilhoslroton-Gabbatha 
existed,  as  a  definile  locality,  only  in  the  mind  of  Ihe 
author.  The  v,Tiler  realised  that  he  must  represent 
the  sentence  as  given,  after  Ihe  Roman  custom,  in  a 
public  place.  He  knew  that  such  open  spaces  were 
often  paved  with  stones  ;  whence  the  name  XiPiffrpwiw. 
He,  or  some  editor,  added  as  a  Hebrew  name  Gabbatha. 

possible,  to  determine.  It  may  have  been  a  purely 
aniScial  formation,  the  winier  himself  attaching  no 
meaning  to  it.'  Or  possibly  the  ttma  itself  was  some- 
times alluded  to  as  njjrr  (Aiamaised  imju),  'Ihe  [artificial] 
hump'  (fem.  from, 3]),*  and  this  suggested  the  name 
'Gabbatha.'  M.  a.  c. 

PATHJON.  I.  njD,  joilaA.  is  rendered  'paviLon' 
iniK!20ui6(cpSueTOTH,  i).  Ps.  18.i[ij]  =  aS.22ia 
Ps.27s  31»(also  Job 3019.  which  alludes  to  Ps.]8ii 
and  Is.  46,  RV).  AV.  in  fact,  lalies  .-tic  as  a  synonym 
of  Snii,  and  like  Milton  uses  'pavilion'  asu-ell  as  '  taber- 
nacle' as  a  choicer  expression  for  'lent.'  Elsewhere 
rendered  'booth'  (J<">a''45  and  often),  'covert'  (Job 
3340).  'hut'  (I  K.20i9i£  RV>nC'  a  misread  passage; 
see  SuccoTH.  1),  'tabernacle'  or  'tent.'    See  Taukk- 

a.  n'a^,  #k**<1*,  Nu.  S6  «i  KV.  RV*  '  alcove ' 
(Sp.  aUava  =  \r.  al-ioUah.  -vaulted  recess').  The 
antiquity  of  the  reading  is  vouched  for  by  fi  (if  for  tit 
TJjf  niiure*  we  may  read  th  H)r  ta/ut^v  [cod.  1 5  has 
<ri(Dn)»];  so  Rodiger).  Uul  what  can  an  'arched 
pavilion  '  do  in  this  narrative?  Nothing  indicates  lhat 
a  sacred  lent  of  Baal-Peor  or  anything  like  it  is 
meant.*  Kubbak  must  be  a  corruption  due  to  the 
neighbouring  word  ns^  The  true  reading  is  clearly 
nfn,  which  is  practically  'nuptial chamber,'     See  Tent. 

3.  TTf*).  lofirir  (from  VtW'  '°  glil"^),  Jer.  43  rot 
EV.  The  word  probably  ttieans  the  glittering  hangings 
of  the  royal  canopy  (G.  Hoffmann.  ZATty26i),  and 
possibly  occurs  again  in  Mic. Ill  (see  Shaphik).      See 

PEACE  OFFEBIHO.    See  Sacrifice. 

PEACOCKS  (D'.'3n.  DVM;  tawncc;  /a"). 
I,  Peacocks  are  mentioned,  if  an  old  opinion  is  correct, 
with  'apes'  or  'monke3-s'  among  the  rarities  brought 
to  Solomon  by  the  '  navy  of  Tarshish  '  (1  K.  10m  ;  cp 
V.  11;  om.  BL;  andaCh.9M:  om.  BA,  Ttx«/i  [I-]). 
The  rendering  '  peacocks '  is  favoured  by  most  modems, 

1  BniKtl  (Ervitg.  Grith.  13^)  rays  it  *  preiiuppoaes  a  regular 

bed  a  f'/^  mfv/u  set  up  and  peiformed  the  duties  of  his  judicial 
office— a  building,  which,  »  far  as  we  know  (ami  Ihe  elaboiaie 
histories  of  Plavius  Josephm  would  hardly  fail  u<  beieX  did  DOI 


(='1. 


">:,_and 


iturally  wish,  wiih  no  idea  of  d> 
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PBABL 

following  Tg..  Pesh..  Vg.,  and  Ibe  Jewish  expositori. 
The  pbilological  basis  o(  the  ibeoiy,  however,  is  very 

ll  ii  nippoKd  llul  >pn  fKUtn  a  derived  fna  the  Tunil 
/a^i^,  whicD  in  the  old  clUHLcal  tongue  means  the  peacock, 
tbouah  now  ii  eeiKrtlly  UAnilies  the  pcHcock'a  tAil  (».  ej.. 
M«  MOLler.  St.  a/  Lang.,  *»).  Of  coui«,  if  Onhir  [•  some- 
nips  in  pluiubility ;  but  Opmik  \q-v-\vt  ai  any  rate  not  in 

ll  should  also  be  noticed  Ihat  0  (except  9t  In  i  K. ) 
knows  nothing  ol '  ape$  and  peacocks,'  and  thai  e-aniv. 
which  precedes  tram  Otmi  is  certainly  corrupt  (cp 
EboSV,  9  3  (b).  IvORT.  n.  3).  In  i  K.lOii  we  read 
of  'precious  sionej'  as  coming  frt>ni  Ophir.  It  is 
therefore  neither  rare  animals  nor  vessels  full  of 
:.  (Hal«vy:    see  Ape),  thni  we  should 


If  Kloslermann's  emendation  of  the 
crmir  be  accepted,  we  shall  do  well  to  look  out  For  the 
name  of  some  precious  stone  which  might  be  corrupted 
both  inro  Q-^p  and  into  Q--^n  (for  these  words  probably 
represent  the  samt  original).  Probably  (see  OpHlIt) 
we  should  read  niiriil  "UBm — i.r..  'and  the  //ifindu 
stone'  (written  twice  over  in  error).      Cp  HaVILaH. 

On  the  peacock  of  Ceylon  (Pma  critlalia\  ttt  Tennenl, 
Crffim,  1 1«5.    In  Ihc  Talmud  this  bird  is  called  Dnc  :  cp  nwt, 
The  Greeks  called  h  ■  Penian  bird '  (Aiiito|A. 


mcH  If.v.]. 


•  (D-yi)  i> 
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PEASL.  Pearls  (^ut^YHpTrai)  are  referred  to  in  the 
NT  several  limes  (Ml.76  I845/.  1  Tioi.  29  Rev.21»), 
and  in  a  manner  which  shows  the  great  value  then  a* 
now  attached  to  them. 

Thai  they  weiT  irtll  known  in  OT  times  alu  may  be  token 
for  named,  Ihoueh  ibe  word  Mnuirat  does  not  occur  in  #, 
In  AV  '  pearl  -  tendetB  fMI/  in  /obtSli;  but  tee  Chvstai. 
In  RVmi.  of  JobtSiait  is  niggeoed  a>  ■  povjble  rendering 
for  ftnlnlm  ;  Ke  ConAul  Pearl  at  molhei-or-peail  li  at  any 
rale  prab^ly  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  ^  of  Eith- 1  s ; 
cp  At.  duiT",  and  s«  Mamia 

Pearls  are  formed  from  the  inner  naereoui  layer  of 
the  shell  of  a  species  of  bivalved  mollusc.  Avicula 
taargarilifera,  which,  although  allied  to  Ibe  Ottreidie. 
is  not  a  true  oyster.  They  ate  not  produced  in  perfectly 
healthy  animals,  but  are.  a«  a  rule,  met  with  where 
overcrowding  aitd  the  presence  of  parasitic  worms,  etc . 
have  indticed  abnormalities.  The  inner  layer  of  the 
shell  of  the  same  mollusc  is  known  commeixially  as 
mother-of-pearl ;  this  is  still  an  article  of  commerce  in 
Paleslitie,  where  it  is  frequently  carved  into  religious 
ornaments.  The  shells  are  usually  obtained  by  divers, 
and  to  this  day  the  pearl-lisherics  of  the  Red  Sea  aitd 
the  Gulf  of  Persia  rank  amongst  the  most  important. 
Pearls  of  an  inferior  colour  and  siie  are  produced  by 
several  other  species  of  mollusc,  A.  E.  s. 

PECULIAB  TKEASDEE,  PBOULIAB  PEOPLE. 
The  former  is  the  (l-atinising)  rendering  (in  EV  of  OT) 
of  two  Hebrew  phrases;  the  latter,  in  AV  of  NT,  of 
two  Scptuaginl  Greek  phrases.  It  was  only  to  be 
expected  that  expressions  of  such  an  origin  would 
obtain  a  deeper  significance  in  NT.  This  is  not  so 
marked,  perl^ps.  in  the  case  of  the  phrase  in  i  PeL  29, 
where  XaJi  «h  t<(KT«Ii(»oi  (AV  ■peculiar  people,'  RV 
'people  for  God's  own  possession')  mainly  expresses 
ihe  fact  that  the  Christian  body,  like  Israel  of  old.  is 
God's  purchased  possessioti — a  privilege,  however, 
which  involves  moral  duties — but  certainly  in  the  case 
of  that  in  Tit.  2 14.  where  Xait  rtpiwiiriot  (EV  as  before) 
is  primarily,  not  '  a  people  acquired  as  a  possession '  (a 
fyimjror.  Suidas),  but  'a  people  fit  to  be  God's  own.' 
TTiis  is  in  fact  the  enplanation  of  Vg,  ( '  aeceptabilem  '; 
Wycllfle,  'acceptable '),  which,  although  Bishop  EUllicoll 

1  The  Targ,  reads  p^j-o— i'.'.,  really  '  predoui  Monei.'  In 
Syr.,  100,  Ihe  word  has  an  eilended  meaning  and  includes 
chrywlite  {cp  Payne  Smith,  Tka.,  i.v.\ 


FEDSSTAIi 

thinks  it  too  remote  from  the  primary  menning.  seenu 
fairly  to  express  the  writer's  meaning.  Render,  there- 
fore, in  Til.  2  ■«,  -and  (thai  he  might)  purify  for  himself 
a  people  fit  to  be  his  own,  leaious  of  good  works.'  and 
in  I  Pet.  29,  ■  a  nation  devoted  to  God,  a  people  owited 
by  him'  (cp  CI.EAN  AND  Unclean.  %  i  [6]).  This 
last  rendering  (a  people  owned  by  God)  is  also  ihe  most 
suitable  in  Dt.76  14i  2eiS.  In  Ex,  19;  Mai,  3t)  Ps. 
1354  render  '  a  prized  possession  '  :  in  Eccles.  2S 
•  treasure '  will  suffice.  So  also  in  1  Ch.  29  j.  RV  of 
OT  needlessly  retains,  or  even  inserts,  ■  peculiar '  every- 
where except  in  i  Ch.  29} ;  in  Dl.76  'special'  takes 
the  place  of  'peculiar.'  and  in  Mal.Si?.  mg.,  'jewels* 
becomes  'special  treasure'  (RV  'a  peculiar  treasure'). 
The  primary  meaning  of  nVjD  (8  lima  in  OT)  ■>  no  doubt 

nan  «o).  In  iCh.';.t.  <o  w>i>.T<ir«v'a<)  and  Ecc'l.  u. 
(«p>»ir>wrHOnl)ildenai»  Ihe  private  prupeny  ('privy  pune") 
of  a  king.  ElKwhere  it  is  applied  melapboiicaDy  to  luael  V^iD, 
Ea,  IKjMaHijIAV, 'jewels 'LPs.  1M<;  aV»op,  Ui.76llj 
MiB;  Aaof  niHiiiPSUH  In  Ei.  and  Dt.  (also  EI.^alI^cp  Til. 
!tt:  lit  •np.ire.w.r  in  Mai.  1  .ii  ••(Kevmwriisr  in  Ps. ;  Vg. 
ftcullnm.  ficuliaril,  except  in  Ps.  ifBSHua\,  and  EccL  [n* 

PEDAHEL  (Wnna  [see  Ginsb.].  |  30;  as  if  'Et 
has  redeemed,'  cp  pEUAIAH  1  <t>AA&HA  [BAFL]),  a 
Naphlalite  prince  1  Nu.34>8t. 

Lagarde  {Sym.   1877,  p.  io;r)  tuppotet  a  Pedahcl  10  have 

(.O'rhf  ma).  The  suggeslhin.  however,  might  produce  an  eni- 
blutauing'cioporumi)ailheDiie!.el»where(B.  Jacob,  Z^rif 
Iflli&lfil,  p.ij3,n.).    On  the  origin  of  the  nunc  see  pEDAHiUR. 

PEDAHZUS  (14Vn-1B,  g  43;  as  if  'the  Rock 
[God]  has  redeemed,'  but  see  below;  iJi&A&CCOTP 
[BAFL]),  a  Manassile  prince;  Nu.  ]  lo  (d>&AacoYP 
[B]),  2«7HMJ0:.3.+  allP. 

The  other  names  conuinins  Ihe  divine  title  -w  (Ziik)  having 
aroused  suspicion,  it  b  not  unlikely  that  Pedahfur  may  alio 
be  a  corrupt  form.  The  meaning  given  above  iA  indeed  plaus- 
ihle  :  but  ic  was  nattiial  that  P,  like  the  Chronicler,  should 
isiUe  neaning  for  diuorled  names. 


i»(Zi;» 


If -v 

l-g") 

is  probably  (Jik> 


irobably  sprang  fn 


.    Pedah 


called  Cair 


:l  in  Nu.: 


'Hanniel  b.  Ephod 'coTTe>.pond>  to  'Gamaliel  b.  Pedahiur'  in 
Nu.  lis.  'Eidiod'nbM)  is  probably  a  comiption  of 'Rephael' 
((iMFl), '  l;lanniel '  (^"'injof '  Hamael '  ('jKCn)-,'.,.,  Jerahmeel. 
Very  pouibhr  then  Pedahiui,  Pedahcl.  and  Padi  came  out  of 
$arephlithi  (/ leemi  10  be  an  aflbrmalive).  The  Jtrahmeeliitt, 
alia  called  Zaicphalhtta.  weia  notl  ptobalily  one  of  Ihe  mou 
widely  spread  01  tbe  iribet  of  Canaan.  S«  JiRAHMrai. ;  cp 
abo  Pashhuk.  t.  K.  C 

PEDAIAH  (n^B  and  4nnB  no.  3,  perhaps  [so  Che.] 
adapted  from  an  ethnic  name  Padi  [10  a  king  of  Ekron, 
temp.  Heiekiah,  is  called],  but  as  it  slands  =  ' Yahvri 
has  redeemed.'  see  Names,  gf  30,  53,  and  Pedahel). 

I.  'of  RuMAH,' father  of  Jehoiakun'i  mother  Zebudah  <t  K. 
atje).  InaCh.M5(«>>A),henameistivenasNeMah(eand] 
confounded),  whilst  •■'  both  in  K.  and  Ch.  inlioduces  from 
1 K.  M  il  Amiial  (Hamutal)  the  daughter  of  Jeremiah  (iwiiiiHi} 
of  Liba^,  and  •»  substitutei  liDLArH.  Ihe  daughter  of  tUO. 
IB],  or  wUiAa  lAI,  which  perhaps  come*  Irom  Phadael  <- 
Phadaia).  a  variant  10  JidUi^  (Che.). 

~     ~  '    iCh.SiS/:.  MAieaiwIBA),  ^oJa.a 

lei   nHofiifX). 
[f.T.,1.   a    Manaisite   (iCli.STn    VfTB, 


a.  b.jHC 


>a  IB],  * 


i.1  (A),  ^ 


«ILD. 


4.  h.  PAROSH  If  .p.]  (Neh.  Be,,  *mit<\.\  IBKAL]). 

5.  A  priest  (Nel.  B4,  ^ia.sr),  in  ,  E-sd.  Bi4  pHALD^lus, : 
"haliihus  («giA(.»auH  IBA],  ♦elauK  ILIX     Was  he  ai» 

iHlmi<.t?    Lagarde  ihouaht  so  (see  Pboamei.),  deducing  I 
jm  iha  supeinumerary  distkch  beginning  with  ihe  letter  fit 


6.  A  Benjanute  <Neb.  11 


r,  ^aXauiIBK].-«,  [AL]). 
i.l8i3,«a«>«L(BHALD. 
K.73I   RV,   AV   Basi 
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PBDIAS 
PEDUa  (miiAc  [B),  nAiAeiAC  [A]).  tEsifl^ 

RV=IiJral03j.  Bedeiah. 

PEEAH  (n;;^,  S  50,  see  Pekahiah  ;  it>&KEe 
[BKAQL].  <t>AKEC  [r]).  Son  of  Remaiiah,  king  of 
Israel  (735-730?  See  Chhonoujov,  §§3*.  34I.  perhaps 
a  Jerahmeeliie  or  Gileadile  (see  Remaliah,  Argob.  3). 
aK.lftajX.  IS' S  ls.7i  aCh.'286t.  We  hear  more 
ihan  usual  of  ihe  successful  tisurper  (originally  a  /u7«' 
or  'high  officer'  under  Pekahiah)  because  he  came 
into  collision  with  the  kingdom  of  Judah  (see  Ahax,  1). 
A  few  years  aflerwards  another  revolution  hurled  him 
from  ihe  throne.  His  death  is  referred  10  by  Tiglalh- 
pileser,  who,  according  to  Schrader  {COTlnj;  KB 
2}:),  claims  10  have  killed  Pekah  himself.  Winckler, 
however,  reads  differently,  and  makes  Tiglath-piieset 
ascribe  Pekah's  death  to  his  subjects,  who  probably 
felt  the  necessity  of  h.tving  a  ruler  who  was  acceptable 
to  Ihe  Assyrian  king  (cp  Korea).  See  Israel.  %  3a, 
and  on  Ihe  war  with  the  kingdom  o(  Judah,  in  which 
Pekah  is  said  to  have  taken  pari,  see  ReZin. 


PEKAHIAH  (n;npa.  '  Vahw*  opens  [01 
the  mind  |,'  §  a6,  or  else  a  clan-name  =  Pikhi :  iJiiKeciAC 
[B].  <t.4«e,&c  lA].  *ftKei&  [L]).  son  and  successor 
of  Menaliem,  was  murdered  by  Pekah  (cp  Argub,  1) 
after  a  reign  of  iwo  years  (737-736  e,c);  but  ©■-  gives 
him  tenyears(aK.15»^). 

1.  mny  b.  queuiofied  wheih.r  ihl,  king  doei  not  ow..  hi> 

nude  Jotham  and  Ahu  of  Judih  conttmponntoui  wilb  Zccli- 
uiah,  Shallun.  Menahem.  Pckahixh.  and  Pekih,  kings  of 
Imti.  W<i  infer  ihii  fmni  the  c<rci:;i>dsnce  Ihi[  iK.13a-ii, 
which  relatM  to  Ihw*  five  king:i.  in  interpoMd  between  «  K.  15  j 
(icceuion  of  Joihain)  and  Id  i  (accrHion  of  Ahai).    This  allows 

tionary  (endencicA  of  N.  Israel,  produced  by  th«  swlfi  altemH- 

reigns,  it  will  be  tomesliehi  gain  10  remove  Pekahiab  ftoii 
list,  u  due  10  the  error  of  ft  Jewish  chronDloffi 
bokl  usurper  Pekab  unietii  '  * 

Pekabifth. 

PEKOD  (TifW  r  in  Jer.  EKiiKHCON  (BKAQJ,  viHta 
[Vg-];  i^t^U/;  in  Eiek.  ifra^KorK  [B],  kai  *oyA 
[A].  <))AKOri  [Ql:  "»*'*•  [']■  VaS).  =  Babylonian 
district  mentioned  inJer.SOai  Ezek,28i].i-  Granting 
(hat  Meralhaim  should  be  Marrathim,  S.  Babylonia, 
we  may  rvaturally  hold  that  Pekod,  or  raiher  Pekild,  is 
not  a  symbolic  name  meaning  ■punishment.'  but  a 
geographical  name  =  Pukudu.  In  the  Taylor  cylinder 
inscription  of  Sennacherib.  coL  1,  Iine45  (ATflas*/.),  a 
people  called  the  Pukudu  are  mentioned  with  the 
IJamranu,  the  tlagaranu,  and  Ihe  Nabalu ;  and  one 
of  the  Egihi  tablets  refers  10  a  city  called  Pikudu 
(Pinches,  HPrx.-^)  which   is   evidently  in    Babylo 


wloffut,  who  found  the 
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s  place.  Both  Jer.  50  and  (partly) 
ibably  been  edited  so  as  to  refer  to 
lally   meant   (see    Pkophf.t.    g    45I, 

may  have  written  [njaifn,  Reho- 
M  ;  also  cm.  Bib.  T.  K.  c. 

Ss,   as  if  '  Yahw*  has  done  a 


**)«.[  L|». 

K-  I     1.   v^        ini. 

..  (fi;K^l,4<.*a«i,  (LI), 

nd«oftheb»(«e 

E«AiL,I.,(/|;cpi..  1 

6.  ii.. 

|.S|)l,l.s(Oc):    Neb.B7 

fr*«TBl,^^  [i'l'?  * 

-^« 

•&'. 

''d*igna."i!r^''lo''Ihe 

coveuaol(«e   £j>-K  i..  |  7 

10  .ol 

1  (Bit-  onu,  ♦,*,« 

|W.an.(.Al,  *.»»■.«  [Llli 

PELALIAB  (n;^B, 

as  i 

■  Ynhw*  judges,'  %  36  : 

boam 

presur 

ably  comes  from 

'Jerahmeel,'  cp  Pei.AIa 

.).  a 

Ihe  genealogy  of 

FSLiSTHlTES 
Adaiah;  Neh.  11  u  (BK'om..  <J>ftAaJii&  [((■''"•'^A], 
(^aL^^«LAlOY  [I-]).  T.  K.  c. 

PELATIAH  (n-e^B.  as  if  ■  Vahw*  delivers.'  SS  30. 
S3,  but  really  an  ethnic  name=PALTl  [j'.r.].  ihe  fl 
being  probably  an  accretion  [Che.  ||. 

■"■'■*■"'-      (♦.AA...  |BI,  ♦■*. 


(B],#aA.i.ui|Al,*.*rui 

(J3l.(«.ut,.,.[BA],«.A*,.,  Ik'I,  ♦^r..|ii„n'*«Aw|L[). 

(B*AOn^'™«'|^''r^.''.|)!'^'^    "  '  -'"*<♦*»"" 

of  ibe  ftaleway  of  the  temple.    'And  while  I  wu  ptophKy. 
ing,'  uy«  Eiekiel,  '  Pelaiiftb  ben  Bcnaiah  died.    And  I  fell  on 

w^i  Ihoii  moke  an  end  of  the  renml'nl  ^liraelf  'P^Uy 
Eiekiel    legarded   ll- ■— ■-    -■"   -■-   '  -    ~    '— 


nlorZerubbftbel: 

p.HenkiabiiCh.4, 


vmnanl  of  l<n 
neinbkd  Pelaliah.'  Se^  Davi 


PELEO  {h^.  <ti&AEK  [AEL]  PhaUg),  elder  son  of 
EbER.  brother  of  JukTaN.  and  father  of  Reu  ;  Gen. 
10.5  11  >.>>ff-  (*ftAK  A*  in  V.  17)  1  Ch.  1 .9  .i  {4)AAei 
[B"'l.  <|w.AEr  [B">L]);  Lk-Sjst  (AV  Phalec). 
Taking  this  lo  be  a  geographical  name,  Knobel  coo- 
nectcd  it  with  Phalga.  a  place  situated  at  Ihe  confluence 
of  the  Chaboras  and  the  Euphrates  ; '  for  another  sug- 
gestion see  Lagarde,  Or.  2so.  The  rool-meaning  is 
commonly  Iboughl  to  be  'division'  (cp  Gen.  10 is  [Rj]: 
'  in  his  days  was  Ihe  [people  of  Ihe]  earth  divided,' 
niSw);  cp-  Judg.  5  rji,  nijSs.  'iribal  divisions'? 
(Moore.  Bu. ;  AV  'divisions;''  RV  'watercourses'); 
cp  DisTHiCT.  In  coDoeclion  wilb  >  wider  study  of 
Ihe  names  in  Gen.  10/ ,  however,  il  is  doubtful  whether 
we  can  attach  weight  lo  conjectures  based  on  the 
Iradilional  reading  'Peleg,'  'Arpachshad'  is  very 
possibly  a  corruption  of  'Arib-cush'  or  ' Cush-Arflb. ' 
When  we  consider  how  often,  in  Ihe  OT  genealogical 
lists,  old  names  are  split  inio  Iwo,  ll  is  very  possible 
tbac  Peleg  and  his  s:in  Re'u  lepresenl  dlRereni  fragments 
of  Jeiahme'el  (Siom') — i-'-,  jSB=rt^  and  )yi  =  in. 
Cp  Paoiel.  t,  k.  c. 

FELET  (07l'.'§  so)-  I-  Perhaps  a  secondary 
Calebile  clan;  i:p  Beth-falet  (iCh.Z47:  ^aAu  [B],  ^.Act 
lAl.  *.Aey[LI>. 

1.  \.  AiHAVElH,  one  of  Dftvid'i  wairiotJ  ;  i  < 
|BKl,+ftAA^[A],#.A«[Ll).     SeeDAViD,|ii 

PELETH  (np^  \  on  the  origin  of  the  form  see 
Zarephath}. 

r.  A  Reubenile,  falherofOfi.  lbea.<uc>aleaf  Korah,  Dathan. 
and  Abiram  \  Nu.  \<i\  (^.Arf  (KAFl,  «~t«  [Llk 

1.  A  Jerahmeeliie ;  iCh.23]  (AaAi*  IB],  ^aJUf  [A],  4aA<T 
ILl).      C:pjBH*HHHKl.,l3. 

PELETHITKS,  constantly  coupled  with  the  Che- 
BETKITES  \<l.v.\  aS.8i8  and  elsewhere— i.f  ,  prob- 
ably, the  Rehobothites  (see  RehobOTh),  The  con- 
nection of  the  Pelelhiles  with  the  Negeb,  and  more 
particularly  with  Zarephath,  may  be  regarded  as  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  (see  Zahephath).  Their  true 
name  indeed  was  '  Zarephath  I  tes,'  and  a  severe  struggle 
seems  to  have  been  necessary  before  they  became  David's 
faithful  servants. 

Thii  depends,  hi 
r>T  '  Zarcphathitei ' 
Slh!LET'H:'s«ui..l'^'.  "'^'"  ""''  ™'  ''™  "■  ""  »"i.^- 

Winckler  (C/S  IBS)  suppoKi  that  Plsihl  (or  raiher  Pal.i)  is 
derived  from  Peleih,  and  Ihal  Krtihi  (original  form  KaniQ 
and  Pahi  are  the  name)  of  the  ginUi  of  Ihel^egeh  from  which 
David  was  descended.  Peleth,  according  10  bin,  is  the  same  ai 
Pelet  in  Belh.pelei  (BEST'S),  a  place  In  the  lac  S.  of  Judah  lo. 
witTdi  Edom  (Josh.  \i'n\     TVxi  ingenious  view,  however,  does 


i3(i-«o*?r 


=  ZarephalI 


Kjea 


!  of  Pbaliga  jee  Pelen,  Niftttr,  1  ijj,  jii, 


.,L,oogle 
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PELIAS  [ncAiAC  [BJ.  nAiiciM  [A]).  AV  i  Esd. 
9]4=Eiib10}S,  Beueiah. 

PELICAN  (nttiji  heAekan.  OPNCon,  K&Tft- 
PAKTMC,  lAM&lAetoN  (w  KOp«.I  ?— Iransposilion  ;  see 
Zeph.ll  anxrelalui,  bul  in  Ps.  ftliUaniisj.  One  of 
the  unclean  birds,  Lev.lliS  Di.liij.  The  relerenra 
in  Ii.34ii.  hoH-ever,  seems  due  la  though  I  Icbsness. 
at  least  ir  iii'.ilk  means  the  '  pelican, '  for  this  bird  [\>\ie 
the  bittern)  loves  marshy  ground,  whereas  Edom  (lo 
the  (a\e  of  which  13.34  is  devoted)  was  to  become 
parched.  On  the  other  hand,  the  'pelican'  is  well 
placed  in  the  i^ins  of  Nineveh  (Zeph.2n).  for  there 
are  many  reedy  marshes  near  the  Tigni  In  I**.  1026, 
again,  the  reference  lo  Ihe  pelican  (if  rwp  nteans  this 
bird)  indicates  a  conventionalised  loology ;  for  though 
it  may  be  true  that  the  term  -OToiEV  in  Ps.  'wilder- 
liess)  does  not  convey  the  meaning  of  'desert.'  it 
is  certainly  applied  to  relatively  dry  districts  where  the 
pelican  would  not  be  at  home.  The  rendering  •  pelican," 
however,  is  by  no  means  free  from  doubt. 

It  hai  hetn  mutitid  by  the  wppovd  etynulocy  of  rutp. 


n  halHI  oT  regurgiuiing  iis  fond : 
ie  would  certainly  have  enpecled,  ho 
idicilcd  by  more  cl»racteriMic  fm 


:pT.lin.™(= 
•ever,  to  find  ihe 

pelican  iadicaled  by  more  character 

literature.    Noticing  that  in  PtlOSt  -..  , ..-  —  ,-. 

wheihcr  Ihe  former  word  may  not  be  a  nulillated  form  of 
iiuljAlk,  and  man  'owl'  Wt  find  Kip.  ^>4  (Au.  ^adt), 
in  Tg.  Oak.  of  Lev.  II 17  tor  tfM.  *»i.  and  il  ii  not  imponitle 

GDmbiiicd  by  lite  pfalmiq  as  imager  of  dp^lalion. 

The  pelican's  habit  of  '  storing  great  quantities  of  fish 
in  Ihe  capacious  pouch  under  its  lower  mandible,  and 
then  di^orging  Ibem  to  lixd  its  young'  is  well  known  ; 
the  fable  of  iis  leeding  its  young  with  its  blood  arose  in 
Egypt,  and  was  attached  originally  to  the  vulture  (see 
Houghton,  letter  in  ^ead.,  Apr.  j.  1664.  p.  343/}. 
There  are,  according  lo  Tristram,  two  species  of  pelican 
found  on  the  taaiii  of  Syria — PelieaHHS  onBtro/alus,  ot 
the  While  Pelican,  and  P.  CriifHt.  the  Dalmaiian 
Pelican,  both  birds  ot  enormous  slie,  about  6  ft.  long. 
and  the  spread  of  their  wings  reaching  over  11  ft. 
Tristram  thinks  that  the  allusion  in  Ps.  1026a  is  10 
'  the  melancholy  altitude  of  this  bird  as.  after  gorging 
itself,  it  sits  for  hours  or  even  days  with  iis  tnll  resting 
on  its  breast-  {NHP  asi).  T.  K.  c— a.  e.  b. 

PELOSITE  ('m6B).  1.  I  Ch.ll>7  27">.  a  cor- 
ruption fo.  P*LTlTi!b.t..)-/.i..  nun  of  BeTH-PKI-tT  (f  .r-J. 

3.  I  Ch.  n  Vh  Bcan^ixfDn  for  Gii.a~liE-i;<.,  maa  of  Gilok 

(,....):  K<  ELlAM,  .,  A«iTHOPHaL(end). 

PELtrSIOM  (I'D),  Eiek.  30is  AV^-  EV  Sin. 

tSS.  The  earliest  writing  implement  was  probabtythe 
■tylus  (rpA(t>lc,'  rP'ttt'IcJiON. '"  '='*  *fi<efs  CTtAoc). 
a  pointed  bodkin  of  metal,  Ixine,  or  ivory,  used  for 
making  incised  or  engraved  letters  on  lead,  clay,  stone, 
wood,  or  wai.  Such  was  the  pen  of  Isaiah  (ls.Si: 
B^n.  vpa^t.  ilylus).  The  same  word  occurs  m  Ex.  32  « 
(lev  'graving  tool';  the  im[Jeinenl  with  which  the 
molten  calf  was  fashioned  ;  F  bus  iKuHt),  and  should 
perhaps  be  read  in  Is.  411;.  See  PeNCiU  The  iron 
pen  (Sna  qji.  yiM^ltir  mi^iiovr,  stylits  ftrraa\  It  also 
mentioned  in  Jobl9>*  Jer.  17  1.  The  ralamus  or 
anindii,  the  hollow  tubular  stalk  of  grasses  groning  in 
marshy  lands,  was  the  true  ancient  representative  of 
the  modern  pen.  The  use  of  such  reed  pens  can  be 
traced  to  a.  remote  antiquity  among  the  civilised  nations 
of  the  East.*  To  make  and  mend  ihem,  a  penknife 
(ifl^ri  ^jm:  Jer.Sflijt)  or  'scribes'  raior'  (see  Brard) 
A  reed  pen  is  probably  intended 


n  Jer.  88  (en 


axoa 


j/v/hi|,  and  in  3  Jn.  ij  (niXowot).      The  earliest  specific 

allusion  to  the  quill  pen  is  in  the  FJymologiri  of  Isidore 

I  yp^i  'A'u  alio  used  for  a  finf  hru^  i^nicittus,  pencil) 

^  Hollow  joinit  of  bamboo  were  uojiluly  employed. 
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of  Seville,  who  died  636  A.D.  ( '  inslrumenla  scdbie 
calamus  et  penna  .  .  .  sed  calamus  arboris  est.  penna 
avis,  cujus  acumen  dividilur  in  duo'}.  That,  however, 
does  not  prove  that  ihe  quill  pen  was  not  in  use  earlier. 
A  bronie  pen,  nibbed  like  a  modern  steel  pen.  found 
at  Pompeii,  is  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Naples. 

On Uk -pen oflhe  wiiler ' Uudg' S >4.  itt)  tajr  K V'mantaal  t 
iiaH")  sn  Scribe,  j. 

PEHALTT  (Pr.]9i9  RV).      See  Tribute.   7;   cp 

F1I4E. 

PENCIL  (TC*,  Und:  6  incomplete  and  corrupt ;  Is. 
44  ijt  RV),  ihe'inslrument  with  which  the  wood-carver 
made  his  first  rough  sketch  of  the  image  he  was  to  pro- 
duce. Kimhi  and  others  think  of  a  red-coloured  thread 
(hence  AV's  'line');  RV"*-  records  the  sense  'red 
ochre'  ;  BV  gives  'pencil'  (cp  Aq.  rapaypa^t^i.e., 
stilus);  Vg.  rHncina—i.t.,  'plane.'  All  plausible  mean- 
ings, if  justi  liable. 

■  Joke  "U™«o" .  71  JS,  Sb."^^         ™"" 
PENDANTS  (niD'DJ,  Judg.SrfRV,  AV  'collars'; 

n^RU  li.SigRV.AVchain)-).    SeeRiHr.,a. 
PENIEL  (Vk'JB),  Gen.  323o[30.  in  v.  31  [3=]  PENUEt- 
PENINNAN  (HjJB,  g   71;    <t>£NNaN&  [RAL]). 

wifeof  Elkanah(iS.ls).'  The  name  is  apparently  the 
singular  of  peninim.  a  word  of  doubtful  signification, 

probably  alludes  to  the  complexion  L  cp  Lam.  4?. 

PENKNIFE  ("»bn   TBB;  to  iypON  toy  TPftA*- 
MitTEWC  :  Kalptllum  uriia),  Jer.  Sft.jt.     See  Pen. 
PEHHT.     L'nder  this  head  we  treat  of  the  various 

coins  o(  which  thi-i;rcek  names  are  translated  by  '  penny.' 
'farthing,-and -mite' respectively,  reservingthe' drachm' 
and  '  slater '  for  separate  discussion  (see  Stater). 
.•  B«rmy  is  used  in  both  AV  and  RV  to  represent 
%lripui¥  (dtnariui),  the  silver  coin  issued  by  the  Konian 
1    .T»_.J».' ■■"P"'"' ">'■":  il  was  current  in  all  parts 

sixteenth  part,  the  oi,  all  public  accounts  were  presented. 
Its  norm^  weight  during  Ihe  lime  of  Christ  and  until 
Ihe  reign  of  Nero  was  ^,  of  the  Roman  pound — i.e., 
60  gr^ns  troy.*  Its  nominal  value  was  ^  of  tha 
Imperial  gold  coin,  or  annus:  of  lower  denomina- 
tions, whidi  9        '        '  '     ' 


iisltrlii. 


iable 


,ide  (the  oHtnt) 
Emperor  or  some  member  of  the  Imperial  family,  wiih 
titles — the  'image  and  superseripiion '  mentioned  In 
Ml.  22»  Mk.  12i6  Lk.  20:4.  On  the  rntru  is  a 
representation  (usually  historical  or  mythological)  with 
an  inscription  either  alluding  10  the  object  represented, 
or  amplifying  the  titles  of  the  person  who  figures  on  the 

TlKdenaiiutorTilierius  revoduccd  in  n«t  col.waiiuMd 

Chiiu.    AiaDnl  the  iaurtal*  head  of  the  Emperor  mm  the 

Caesar  AugusluI,Hn  of  the  deified  Augudus'i  ()n  ihe  revenw  iha 
inicripiion  lOHTiKex)  HA>l(iinu<)  completn  the  lilleiof  Tibeiiui, 

ber  lei)  holding  a  Aower.  it  Ihe  Kmpie^t  Livia. 

This  then  is  ihe  kind  of  coin  in  which  Ihe  tribute  was 
paid.  A  standard  silver  coin  of  Ihe  same  normal  weight 
(60  grs.  troy)  ivould  at  the  ptesent  time  be  equivalent 
10  eld.  I^e  legal  value  of  the  denarius,  howe\'er.  is 
better  estimated  by  its  relation  to  the  aureus.  That 
coin  weighed  normally  126.3  S'^  Voy.  and  Ihe  denarius 

i  Bate«n-W,iElii(ICk./i™/m-rM£CT'/"  JJi)  connects 
Penin-lih  with  r«ihunneh.  Klkanih  being  a  wn  of  J.rohiim. 

grains,  ibal  of  the  sixpence  43.63636. 
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waa  Iherefore  legally  equivalent  to  ^  of  ihe  same  amount 
of  gold,  which,  ai  the  presenl  rale  ot  £$  :  17  :  lo^  (or 
the  ounce  troy,  vrorks  out  at  9.83d,  "Hie  best  idea  of 
ihe  actual  purchasing  pouer  of  (he  denarius  is  gained 
from  its  employrnenl  as  a  fair  day's  wa^  for  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  (Mt. 209-14).  from  the  payment  of  two 
denarii  by  the  good  Samarilan,  and  from  the  fad  that 
the  Roman   legionary's  pay  in   those    limes   was  335 


of  Tiberius. 


denarii  a  year,  or  j  denarius  a  day.     Hence 

that   the  American    RV   translation    'shilling,'    if  not 

en  lirely  satisfactory,  is  nearer  the  mark  than  the  English 

Farthing  is  the  rendering  adopted  for  two  Greek 
words,  the  KaSpimji,  todran/n  (rir  taxanr  KoSpdrrrir. 
a  ■Farthlnff*  ' 'he  last  farthing,'  Ml, 5>6  ;  Xiwri  Sua 
«^*riiiiiig.  J,  ^^j,^^  toSpdmit.  '  two  miles,  which 
make  a  farthing,'  Mk.  IS^i)  and  Ihe  A<r<rApior,  aiiarian 
(Jila  «T|]iH^ia  iinrapioii  TuiXciroi.  '  two  sparrows  sold 
for  a  farthing,'  Ml.  10i»,  cp  Lk.  I2fi).  Bolh  names  are 
of  Lalin  origin,  aiJJniiJ  being  a  by-form  of  aj,  andfwaif- 
rans  represenling  the  fourth  part  of  the  as  in  ihe  Roman 
divisional  system,     Assarion  must  he  the  name  of  a  pro- 

as.  In  the  Hellenislic  system  the  unit  was  the  silver 
drachm  (for  ordinary  purposes  ranking  as  equivalent  lo 
the  denarius,  but  by  the  Romans  for  official  purposes 
tariffed  at  J  denarius  or  la  asses).  TTiis  drachm  con- 
tained 6  d^oXoJ  or  48  x«^'>'-  Hov  Ihe  evidence  of 
the  coins  of  Chios  (see  Imhoof-Blumer,  Gritchiicit 
Mlintai,  660)  shows  Ihal,  in  that  island  al  least,  the 
obol  was  equivalent  10  3  assaria,  and  (he  drachm  lo 
ta  assaria.  Since  assarion  thus  corresponds  lo  as,  it 
follows  thai  the  xa^Koi't,  cAaltoui  (or  ^  of  the  obol  of 
3  assaria)  corresponds  to  the  quadrans  (or  i  at],  Kod- 
rantti  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  an  alternative  name 
for  ibis  chatkous.  used  especially  where  it  was  desirable 

occurrence  in  the  eiplanatory  clause  in  Mk.  124a  ;  its 
use  by  Ml.  Eit,  where  Lk,  12s9  has  \xrr(n  (see  g  a),  has 
been  explained  by  Mt-'s  familiarily  with  Ihe  Roman 
system  of  accounting.  As  regards  the  quadrans  itself. 
(be  Roman  coin  of  thai  name  ceased  to  be  issued  early 
in  (he  first  ceniury  B.C.,  and  was  revived  for  a  ihorl 
period  under  Ihe  Empre  \(tawn  Nero  10  Trajan).  There 
is  no  good  evidence  of  its  existence  in  the  Roman  currency 
during  the  lime  with  which  we  are  immediately  con- 
cerned, nor  is  there  any  probability  Ihal  a  provincial 
coin  was  at  any  time  known  in  common  speech  by 
(he  name  of  kodranles.  The  bearing  of  Ihb  point  on 
the  text  need  not  be  discussed  here. 

The  word  Xtirrir,  Upton,  already  mentioned,  is  fittingly 
translated  mite  (Mk.  124>  lJi2ti  and  12^).  As  (o 
.  .  wii,  1  'his  coin  there  is  much  evidence  confirming 
'  the  equation  of  two  lepta  to  one  kodrantes 
given  in  the  first  passage,  although  most  of  that  evidence 
seems  to  be  derived  from  the  same  source.  In  Hebrew 
literature,  however,  we  find  ihe  smallest  Je^^'ish  coin, 
firHfah.  equated  with  }  Roman  as.  We  need  not 
hesilale  (o  idendfy  lepliui  and  firulah.  From  this, 
since  we  have  identified  chalkoiis  and  quadrans,  it 
would  seem  to  follow  thai  (he  leplon  was  half  the 
chalkous.  Neverlhcless.  numismatists  hai-e  serious 
difficulty  in  finding,  among  (he  small  ccrins  of  Juda:a, 
separate  dKiominations  for  chalkous  and  lepton.  The 
minute  pieces  of  the  Hasmonatan  and  Idumxan  rulers, 
which  it  has  been  proposed  to  regard  as  a  different 
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denomina(ii>o  from  the  larger,  seem  lo  owe  (beir  small 

siie  and  low  weight  to  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
moneyers,  or  (o  long  circulation.  On  the  other  tumd. 
the  following  consideration  will  show  that  chalkous  and 
lepton  are  probably  (he  same,  and  (ha(  (he  apparent 
discrepancy  is  due  10  dlHerent  systems  of  valuation. 
In  addition  to  the  system  (A),  in  which  the  drachm 

4.  Ctuakoui  J"*^^-  "'  '^'  '""""S  "le  secotid  century. 
'  {see    Kennedy,     439)    the    drachm    was 

divided  Into  6  obols  (mrtoth)  and  14  assana  (isslirim). 
I'o  the  same  system  presumably  belonged  the  leplon- 
p£rQ(ah,  which  would  bear  [he  same  relation  [0  (he 
assarion  of  system  B  as  the  chaliious-kodrantes  did  lo 
(he  assarion  of  the  system  A. 

There  b  much  probability  in  the  view  ulvciialed  by  Ken- 
nedy that  we  have  in  lhi«  double  lysiem  ■  cax  of  'uriff' 
and  'current'  valuu.  System  A  reprerkenth  Ihe  values  adopled 
for  accounting,  B  those  according  to  which  coin<  tiit.Ned  in 
nnlinarv  mnuriinn*.  The  Ihree  ayslcm^  wilh  which  we  huve 
stated  in  tabutu-  form,  wheic  in  each 


1  is  placed  oppo-iire  the  ui 


SyT™. 

ft„b.u. 

SyjtemA, 

v} 
1 
it 
it 

SyuoB  B, 

Denarius 
A> 

1  1 
1  1 

i. 

^^d,  Itibprobably 


I  nothing  10  show  llial  they  ar 


o,B3d..  is  to  be  rated  at  id.,  and  Ihe  ttiipirrM, 

««,ehiilkouM)»IyM.  OniyHeniBthe 

^d.jandlhej,eA,-- -— 

popuUrkcruc. 

If  it  is  desirable  not  lo  use  (be  actual  Greek  names, 
practical  purposes  are  best  served  by  the  use  of  '  penny' 
for  assarion,   'farthing'  for  kodrantes,  and  'mile'  for 

The  identification  of  these  minor  denominations  with 
eitani  pieces  is  hampered  by  two  facts :  very  few 
ancient  coins  bear  their  names  ;  and  bronie  and  copper, 
being  token  currency,  wer 
accurate  weight-standards. 

denomination.  Among  Jen 
Herod  I,  which  bear  the  letter  X  (Madden,  p.  11 1 ),  and 
of  Agrippa  II.  with  the  inscription  SAAKOTZ  {ii.  p, 
146  ;  Ihe  same  legend  occurs  on  oiher  small  coins  issued 
perhaps  from  Antiochj.     The  coin  of  Herod  is  probably 


t  issued  according  to 
:,  in  fact,  rather  than 
c  distinctive    mark   of 


like  the  latter,  the  xo^xoi'i-Xcii',  ehalkoMS-ltptm.  Of 
coins  actually  issued  during  the  time  of  Christ,  Ihe  small 
pieces  of  the  IVocuraiors  (from  1^  lo  i'd  of  an  inch  io 
diameter,  and  weighing  from  40  lo  33  gis.  troy),  may 
be  regarded  as  of  the  same  denomination,  since  th^ 
niost  nearly  approach  the  two  coins  of  Herod  1.  and 
Agrippa  II. 

issnedin  Ihe  16th  year  (LIS)  of  ihe  Emperor  Tileiius'cnBfPIOV 

KAICAFOC),  and  iherefoie  by  Pontius  PiUue  in  Ihe  yenr  19-30 

A.D,    Tbe  lypu  ate  a  sacriBcia]  ladle  (limpuluui)  and  Ihiec  eaii 
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(Livia),  malhci  of  Ihe  Empenu— lOVAIA.  KAICAPOC. 

The  assniia  mny  have  been  coins  like  ihe  larger 
pieces  of  Herod  I.  (Madden,  107:  tuo  specimens  in  Ihe 
_  •„__i.  British  Museum  weigh  107,9  o"*!  97  g"' 
D.  AMUTIK  ^peciively}.  More  probably,  however. 
thesewerepiecesofthieexaXiMjChalltoi  (Madden.  io8|. 
and  Ihe  commonest  nssaria  were  coins  of  the  Syrian 
Antioch.  In  addition  to  its  coins  with  Greek  inscriptions 
meant  chiefly  for  local  tise.  this  mint  issued  a  series  with 
Latin  inscriptions,  and  with  the  letters  S.  C.  (i.e.,  Setalus 
cmtullQ).       These  coins,   resembling  the  isstics  of  the 

Under  Augustus  and  Tiberius  we  find  two  denomina- 
tions ;  the  larger  weigh  from  over  300  to  335  grs,.  and 
measure  ij  to  \^  inch  ;  the  smaller,  from  150  lo  114 
grs.,  measure  i  to  ,*j  inch.  The  two  denominations 
are  generally  supposed  lo  be  the  »jter/i«j  and  theai.  Id 
the  smaller,  therefore,  we  probably  see  the  aaiarion  of 
the  NT, 


i  Ti(l>c.ius)  CAKSAR  AVC;{usiii»)  TR(ibi"iic;ui>  POT(m. 


t'lJ'- 


a  Hulini 


PENTATE1TCH.     See  Hexateuck. 

PENTECOST,     In  J  and  E'  (EJt.  S4i8-i6,  cp  23.o- 

17)  the  feast  of  weeks  is  Ihe  secontl  of  the  three  festivals 

:o  be  celebrated  by  the  attendance  of  all 

le  sanctuary.       The  expres- 


1.  In  J  w 


n  Ihe  two  fori 


toflti 


E  the  feait  of  w«l 
(n^ga;)  in),  [ibe  foul  of  the  fint-fruiu  of  the  wbst-liarvc 
ifevn  Tip  "ysaY:  Ex.  !3i«,iin  the  other  hund,  hu  'Ihefu 
of  harvest,  the  tinl-fruiti  of  thy  labouri  which  thou  »wesL 
ih»  field  <il-j?J|9  "TIM  Tiiljn  jn).' 

Substantially,  both  come  to  the  same  thing  ;  Ex.  34: 
is  merely  expressed  more  precisely.      It  is 
a  whole  thai  is  spoki 


but  the 


festival  at  its  conclusion,  the  wheat -harvi 

.ObTOiprf. 

The  lime  of  celebration  is  thus  clearly  and  distinctly 
fixed  for  the  end  of  harvest.  The  first-fruits  of  the  new 
harvest  [yoSO  isa)  are  now  presented— more  precisely, 
the  first-fruils  of  Ihe  wheat- harvest,  for  the  first-fruits  of 
Ihe  barley -harvest  are  presented  at  the  beginning  of 
harvest,  at  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread.  A  more 
exact,  yel  equally  relative  determination  of  the  date 
seems  to  lie  in  the  plainly  ancient  name  &iba'Oth  ;  at 
least  it  is  so  laken  in  Dt.  IS9,  where  Ihe  feast  of  weeks 
is  brought  into  a  close  time  connection  with  the  feasi  at 
Ihe  Ijcginning  of  harvest.  The  duration  of  the  com- 
hanest  (it  is  only  the  corn-harvest  that  is  10  be  taken 

which  still  answers  fairly  well  lo  the  climatic  conditions 
of  Palestine.  These  seven  weeks  of  the  harvest  are  the 
great  annual  season  of  gladness,  the  u'eeks  of  joy,  thi 
weeks  (tar'  ^fox'S*'.  The  'joy  of  harvest '  is  proverbial 
among  Ibe  ancieni  Hebrews  (cp  Is.  93[z}) ;  the  period 
opens  and  closes  with  Ihe  two  feasts  we  have  named. 


1  Then 
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The  old  law  contains  no  further  detail 

lion,  the  sacrifices  to  be  offered,  or  the  like.  Indeed. 
Ibis  is  no  case  where  definite  offermgs  and  legally  fixed 
dues  are  10  be  reniiered  i  it  is  a  question  of  voluntary 
presentation  of  first-fruits,  as  it  still  stands  enacted  in 
Ut.(19n>):  'Thou  Shalt  keep  the  feast  of  weeks  unto 
Yihwi  thy  God  with  a  tribute  of  a  freewill  offering  of 
thine  hand  which  thou  shall  give  according  as  Vahwi 
tby  God  hath  blessed  Ihee. ' 

The  meaning  of  the  gifts  and  of  the  feast  as  a  whole 
is  easily  recognised  when  we  hear  in  Hosea  (94),  that  in 
exile  the  people  shall  have  nought  to  eal  but  mourners' 
bread,  since  none  of  it  shall  hnve  come  up  into  the  house 
of  Yahw£.  By  this  gift  made  to  God,  a  gift  which  in  turn 
is  consumed  by  men  in  the  joyous  sacrificial  meal,  Ihe 
whole  is  made  hcJy  (see  Taxation).  That  at  the  same 
time  the  gifl  has  the  character  of  a  thank-offering  is  also 


Them 


.  an  offei 


ing  can 


o  be  regarded  as  a  tribute  of  homage  in  which  the  deily 
s  recognised  as  the  '  lord,'  Ihe  Dual  of  the  land,  and 
"le  gifts  of  the  soil.      At  how  early  a  dale 


■cepiioi 


It  finds  explicit  expression  first 

in  the  passage  of  Dt.  already  quoted,  where  the  offering 

to  be  olfered  at  ibe  feast  is  determined  by  Ihe  wealth  5 

the  oflerer,  in  other  words  by  the  produce  of  hjs  fields. 

The  law  of  Dt. ,  as  already  seen,  adds  nothing  to  the 

_  .    J,   on  Ihe  character  of  the  offering  as  a  divine 
tribute  which  may  be  rightly  claimed  by  the 

on  his  human  vassal.  This  appears  also  in  the  precept 
of  Dt.26i/  (see  below).  In  spile  of  the  general 
tendency  of  Dt.  lo  assign  a  historical  origin  lo  the 
feasts,  we  do  not  find  in  ii  in  the  present  case  any  such 
definite  reference  to  the  Exodus  as  is  found  in  that  of 
Ihe  passover  (see  PassoVER.  %b).  Even  here  it  is  only  id 
a  quite  general  way  Ihal  reference  is  made  to  the  exodus 
when  in  Dt.2Si  there  is  prescribed  a  sort  of  confession 
to  he  made  at  the  bringing  of  the  first-fruits  (^liihes;  see 
Taxations),  in  which  amongst  other  things  the  oflering 
of  Ihe  produce  of  the  land  is  represented  as  a  thanks- 
giving for  the  bestowal  of  the  land.  After  Ihe  offering 
of  Ihe  fiist-fruiU  at  the  autumn  festival  (see  TABER- 
NACLES. Feast  of)  had  come  to  be  so  regarded,  only 
a  very  short  step  was  needed  in  order  lo  bring  the 
offering  of  the  first-fruits  at  Ihe  harvest  festival  into 
connection  with  the  same  thought. 

More  important,  however,  than  the  points  just 
mentioned  are  the  changes  which,  though  not  indeed 
intended  and  enjoined  by  Dt. ,  inevitably  arose  in  the 
case  of  this  feast  as  a  consequence  of  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  worship  at  a  central  sancluary :  the  fixing 
of  a  definite  day  in  Ihe  calendar,  and  the  tmnsfomiation 
of  the  celebration  from  being  a  popular  festival  to  being 
an  act  of  public  worship.     On  these  points  sec,  further, 

The  third  stage  in  the  development  of  the  three  feasts 
is  marked  by  H  in  I.ev.  23  .s-ji.  Here  again  we  find 
.  T    IT       .the  date  of  the  feast  of  weeks  still  left 


offering  is 


and  kind  of  ll 
isely  delerinined  in  Ihe  law  of  H 
tnan  neiore.  It  is  no  longer  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  individual  to  bring  as  he  chooses  according  to  the 
yield  of  his  land — this  tribute  of  first-fraits  has  already 
become  a  fixed  tithe  lo  be  paid  al  the  sanctuary  (see 
Taxation) — bul  it  is  now  laid  upon  the  entire  commun- 
ity' to  bring  a  definite  firsl-fruit  offering  ;  mo  first-fruit 
loaves  (o'Tissn  erffi  of  new  meal,  of  two  tenths  of  an 


your  Zand '—  (>.,  of  tunue-grown  flour  (k4  DiUni.  ad  <^.). 
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ephah.  baked  wilh  leaven.  With  the  loaves  is  performed 
the  ceremoDy  of  waviog,  whence  the  loaves  are  called 
'wave  loaves.'  They  were  lo  be  leavened,  for  they 
were  lo  lie  taken  rrom  what  was  in  common  daily  use. 
In  this  we  may  safely  conjecture  a  survival  from  ancient 
custom :  al  the  bej^nning  of  harvest  in  the  Teasl  of 
unleavened  bread  the  grain  was  oHered  raw,  or  roasted, 
or  in  the  form  of  quickly-baked  unleavened  cakes  (see 
Passover)  ;  at  the  end  of  the  harvest  what  was  otTered 
was  fully  prepared  bread.  It  must  not  be  taken  as 
an  argument  against  the  antiquity  of  this  religious 
custom  that  it  is  not  mentioned  in  D  or  JE ;  ]E  has 
no  ritual  prescriptions  al  all  as  to  the  bringing  of  these 
offerings,  and  D  has  them  only  in  the  case  of  the 
passover.  not  in  that  of  the  harvest  festival  or  of  the 
autumn  (ingathering)  festival  wilh  its  peculiar  customs. 
For  the  penlecosl  offering  H  (Lev.  2S  19)  further  orders 
two  yearling  lambs'  as  a  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings. 
The  brend  and  the  flesh,  after  having  been  presented  lo 
Yahwi,  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  priests. 

In  the  programme  of  Ezekiel.  singularly  enough, 
the  penlecostal  offering  finds  no  mention;  in  45ii, 
it  has  been  introduced  by  a  later  hand  and  is  absent 
from  ft. 

The    omiuion    il    pirhapi    mnmcled    wflh    the    fael    that 

leui  iDiponani  or  itie  ficHl  yearly  fcsiivals. 

In  P  (Nu.28i6/.)  pentecost  slill  continues  to  be  a 
purely  harvest  feast.  In  agreement  wilh  the  name 
.  .  —  '  feast  of  the  first-fruits '  is  the  specific  ritual 
'  prescription,  ihe  bringing  of  a  meal  offering 
of  new  meal.  To  this  characteristic  pentecostal  offering 
P  adds,  besides  the  stated  daily  oCTering.  an  accumu- 

the  passover  :  two  young  bullocks,  one  ram,  seven  he- 
lambs  of  the  first  year  as  a  burnt  offering,  besides  a 
meal  offering  of  three  tenth-parts  mingled  with  oil  for 
each  bullock,  two  tenth-parts  for  the  ram  and  one  tenth- 
part  for  each  lamb.  Lastly,  there  is  1 
con^sting  of  one  he-goat.     The  fixing  of 

the  passover  being  fiied  for  isth-aist  Nisan.  in  1" 
also  we  observe  that  a  less  value  is  attached  to  this 
feast  than  10  the  olhers  ;  it  is  held  only  for  one  day, 
whibt  the  passover  and  tabernacle  feasts  are  spread  over 
B  longer  lime.  This  valuation  is  also  reflected  in  the 
fact  that  no  significance  as  commemorating  any  event 
in  the  redemptive  history  of  the  nation  is  assigned  lo 
the  festival. 

Later  Judaism  made  up  for  what  was  lacking  in  the 

,  In  latw  '""  '"  '''''  "*P™''  ""^  B^™  ""  '™s' 
Tl jr  n™  the  historical  interpretation  which  it  had 
■""'*""■    hitherto  lacked. 


AbTAham,  arc  made  at  new  moon,  or,  u  the  cav  may  be,  on  the 

thii  mctam^phofis  of  the  feast  of  the  com  harve&l  into  the 
feast  of  llic  law-^ving  ivai  late,  probably  not  tarlier  than  Ihc 

olTeringi  csne  to  an  end.     Even  in  JoHphus  and  Pbilo  we 
will  find  no  trace  of  it     In  Josepbui  (Ant.  id.  10»,  |  151)  ihe 


It  festinif^  ^  no«  ^^«  dating  of  ^e  feLrihe 
1  day  of  the  teaiii  of  unleavened  bread  was  taken  u  tbe 
ID  nnini  foe  whiith  the  fifty  dayt  were  reckoned  and  tbe 
-J  mean  thefint  tiay  of  that 


'sabbalh'of  Lev.aSi] 
feast. 

We  have  dealt  s 
I  In  PP.  iB  .0  vMio. 
Nu.W»7J^     Tlic«,hr 


far  with  ihe  development  of  tl 
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feast  as  shown  in  the  various  stages  of  the  wrillea 

.   B 1.  ..1     legislation.      Unfortunately,   In  the   case 

fririi  "'  ^  **^'  °f  pentecost  we  ar^  not  in  a 
"'*"'■  position  to  show  from  the  historical  books 
at  what  period  it  began  lo  be  celebrated,  or  what  pan 
it  played  in  the  religious  life  of  the  Israelites,  although 
many  passages  allude  in  quite  general  terms  lo  various 
feasts.  It  is  Dot  till  the  period  of  later  Judaism  is 
reached  thai  we  are  expressly  informed  of  its  regular 
celebiation.  Tbe  narrative  in  Acts  shows  a  multitude 
of  worshippers  from  foreign  parts  as  attending  the 
festival  in  jerusalero  (AcuS ;  cp  Jos.  BJ  iL  Si.  jtiii, 
Jiiv.  134XviL  16.).  The  silence  of  the  older  literature  of 
course  proves  nothing  against  tbe  observance  of  the 
feast  in  earlier  times  as  attested  by  Josephus.  As 
bearing  on  the  question  of  the  anliquily  of  the  festival, 
however,  the  following  circumstance  is  not  without 
interest.  So  far  as  Ihe  great  spring  festival  al  the  be- 
ginning of  harvest  is  concerned,  we  hear  thai  even  the 
pte-Mosaic  period  knew  something  of  the  kind  (see  PASS- 
OVEH) :  of  the  autumn  feast  we  are  lold  that  even  Ihe 
Canaanites  had  obsers'ed  a  closely  allied  festival  and 
this  festival  had  already  become  almost  fully  naiuralised 
in  Israel  at  Ihe  lime  of  the  division  of  the  monarchy, 
as  we  see  from  1  K.  123a  (soe  TABERNACLES,  FEAST  Of). 
Pentecost,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  only  relegated  10  a 
very  subordinate  part  in  P  and  passed  over  in  complete 
silence  by  Eiekiel,  but  is  also  left  unmentioued  as 
existing  in  Ihe  older  time.  Il  would  be  too  much  to 
infer  from  this  single  circumstaiux  that  the  feast  was  of 
late  origin  :  and  even  from  the  difference  of  name  in  J 
and  E  (see  above,  g  i)  il  isby  no  means  safe  to  condutle 
that  it  did  not  arise  till  after  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes 
(10  Steuemagel  on  Dt,  leO-  Even  on  the  assumption 
thai  E  belonged  to  the  northern  kingdom  and  J  to  the 
southern  (though  this  is  by  00  means  certain),  all  that 
could  with  certainty  be  inferred,  would  be  a  diversity 
of  local  designation,  which  there  may  very  well  have 
been,  even  in  the  case  of  an  ancient  feast. 

There  are  other  considerations,  however,  which,  taken 
in  conjunction  with  what  has  been  already  adduced, 
suggest  the  sectHidary  character  of  penlecosl.  Untler 
Feasts  (;.  v, )  the  getkeral  thesis  has  already  been 
propounded  that  all  three  feasts  of  harvest  and  in- 
gathering were  of  Canaanile  origin.  This  applies  to 
penlecosl  in  particular,  in  so  far  as  il  al  least  picsupposes 
settlement  in  the  country,  and  if  il  is  of  equal  antiquity 
with  Ibe  feast  of  the  ingathering  it  will  in  all  prohsl^ity 
have  had  its  origin  also  in  the  Canaanite  wciship.  If. 
however,  we  closely  scrutinise  the  significance  of  the 
feast  we  shall  find  that,  coming  belween  passover  and 
labemacles,  il  is.  strictly,  a  superfluity.  For  this 
reason  Eiekiel  is  able  quietly  lo  set  it  aside.  If  (he 
purpose  of  the  feast  is  to  consecrate  the  harvest  by 
offering  the  first-fruits  lo  God,  that  has  already  been 
done  at  the  passover  feast,  and  very  fittingly,  al  the 
begitming  of  harvest.  If  the  chi^  stress  is  to  be 
laid  on  its  character  as  a  harvest  thanksgiving,  then 
again  it  seems  somewhat  superfluous  alongside  of  tbe 
great  feast  of  Ihe  ingathering  which  was  held  al  the 
close  of  the  eniire  year's  husbandry  ;  there  was  no  real 
occasion  for  a  special  feast  of  Ihank^ving  or  consecra- 
tion for  each  separate  kind  of  produce.  Strict  symmetry 
is  somewhat  broken  if  a  feast  is  held  at  the  begin- 
ning and  al  the  end  of  the  corn  harvest  whilst  there 
is  only  one  lo  celebrate  the  ingathering  of  Ihe  fruils  of 
vineyard  and  orchard.  Thus  arises  the  conjecture  that 
perhaps  the  opening  and  closing  feasts  connected  with 
the  com  harvest  were  not.  originally,  essentially  distinct 
feasts  celebrated  invariably  and  everywhere  as  separate ; 
that  il  was  one  and  the  same  feast  celebrated  al 
different  times,  according  to  the  nature  of  Ihe  case, 
in  diffia^nl  parts  of  the  country.  The  difference 
between  the  times  at  which  harvest  begins  is  in 
Palestine  very  considerable  ;  belween  the  climate  of  the 
Jordan  valley  and  that  of  Jerusalem  and  tbe  colder 
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dislricU  of  the  '  bill  counlry '  it  ainounis  lo  some  three 
or  four  weeks.  Tbe  beginning  of  the  barvesl  al 
Jerusalem  and  the  dose  of  (he  harvest  in  the  Jordan 
valley  approximately  coincide.  Id  this  waj  it  becomes 
easy  to  see  how,  out  of  a  lingle  harvest  festival,  wben 
celebrated  at  such  different  times,  there  should  ulti- 
mately have  arisen,  as  the  separate  districts  of  the 
country  were  brought  into  closer  relations  and  religious 
customs  tended  more  and  mora  to  be  assimilated,  a 
double  feast,  or  to  speak  more  accurately,  a  double 
celebration  of  the  same  festival  idea.  The  connection 
of  the  passover  with  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread — a 
connection  whetebj  the  latter  was  thrust  into  the  back- 
ground by  Ihe  passover  feast — could  not  but  bvour  tbe 
rise  of  an  independent  harvest  festival. 
See  the  relidve  miions  in  Ihe  Archieol<:«ia  of  ShaIkIiDIi, 
De  Weitt,  EiraM,  Keil,  De  Viuer,  B«i- 
T.  LiUninn.  dnger.  Nowack ;  Orelli'i  ul.  '  Plingslen '  in 
PREa<.  vd.  xi.;  also  tbe  literature  died 
DDder  Feasts  and  Passoveb.  I.  B. 

PBKUELorFENIEL^WlB,  VlB  [GeD.S23o[}-] 

31  [3O]:  Egypticised  as  Penu'aru  [WMM,  As.  u.  Eur. 
168] ;    ^anoyhX  [BKAL],   but'  in   Gen.    ejioc  TOY 

ecot)- 

I.  A  place  mentioned  in  connection  with  Jacob't 
wrestling  with  a  divine  being  {Gen.  32  31  [3>].  cp  SS  10). 
and  with  the  story  of  Uideon  (Judg.  ii/..  17) ;  fortified, 
it  is  said,  by  Jeroboam  (iK.  I2=s).  In  Phoenicia  the 
name  BeoG  tpiminroT  was  given  to  a  promontory  near 
Tripolis  (Strabo.  ivi.  2  is/  )i  perhaps  because  in  profile 
it  suggested  a  huge  face.  The  gtxl  referred  to  in 
Penuel,  '  face  of  God,'  would  be  the  God,  originally 
hostile  to  the  Jacob-tribe,  who  was  worshipped  at  the 
sanctuary  of  the  city  (?)  of  PenueL  Where  was  this  dty 
situated?  From  die  story  in  Genesis,  as  it  stands,  no 
sure  conclusion  can  be  reached,  since  it  is  uncertain  ( i ) 
on  which  side  of  the  Jabbok  (f.v.)  J's  narrative  means 
us  to  place  Penuel.  and  (3)  whether  originally  the  story 
of  Jacob  at  Penuel  may  not  have  been  quite  unconnected 
wilh  the  crossing  of  the  Jabbok  {or  Yarmuk  ?).  Conder 
thinks  of  the  summit  of  the  Jebd  Osha'  in  S.  Gilead  ; 
Merrill  (East  1^ Iht  Jardan.  370)  of  the  Tula  ed-Dahab 
(■  Hills  of  Gold'),  between  which  the  Jabbok  forces  its 
way  into  the  Jordan.  It  was  al  any  rate  on  a  hill 
(Judg.  Ss),    and  it  was  near  Succoth    (if  the  received 

Jacob-sloty  agree.  If  the  present  writer's  view  of  the  true 
form  of  Ihe  name  now  read  'Succoth'  be  accepted,  Penuel 
will  be  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  '  lower,'  or  castle,  of 
Salhad  (the  true  reading,  not  only  for  JecAX-SAHADtTTHA 
inGen.  3I47,  but  also  for  'Succoth'  in  Gen,  3817a, 
judg.  8  sff. ).  See  Si;ccoTH.  and  cp  Wkestling. 
The  reference  10  '  Penuel '  in  .  K.  IS  15  -■  ■< ■> 

alogy  of  Jud^tTi  Ch.  4^,  cp  c.  iS  Jkkkdi   (i)  in  that  of 
BeNjAHiN  (I »,  iL«b  I  Ch.  Sij  (iiii'iB  IKi-l ;  ♦•*"»*  1*1). 
T,  tc. 

PEOPLE  {OB),  Gtn.  116.     See  GEt^TlLES. 

PEOB  {l^fin.  -  the  Peor,' as  if 'the  cleft 'I  or.  if  (he 
name  is  correct,  cp  yyt^.  PABAH  ;  ^lorup')' 

I.  A  mountain  '  that  looketh  toward  Jeshltnon  '  (AV). 
or  ■  tha[  tookelh  down  upon  (he  desert'  (RV),  i.i.,  NE 
of  (he  Dead  Sea  (Nu.  23iB):  cp  ■  Baal  (of}  Peor. '  I( 
was  on  '  the  top  of  (he  Peor '  that  Balaam  is  said  to 
have  delivered  his  third  oracle,  and  Ihou^  a  Ml.  Peor 
b  mentioned  nowhere  else,  it  is  conCMVable  that  a 
mountain  not  far  from  Belh-peor  might  btve  borne  this 
name;  Eusebius  ( 233  79  ;  SOOajat  any  rate  assert*  this. 
It  is.  however,  as  Bennett  (Hastings,  OB.  Stms)  truly 
■ays,  'not  certainly  identified.'  Conder*!  aloquent 
description  of  the  prospect  from  his  "  cliff  of  Paor ' — i.e. , 
the  narrow  spur  which  runs  out  to  Minyeh,  Overlooking 
Ihe  Dead  Sea  {//e/i  and  Afoait^.  146/)— may  indeed 
make  one  wish  to  adopt  his  view  of  Iha  scene  of  Balaam'l 
1  There  i*  mention  of  •  fr^f  la  Tobii  1  3  («]. 
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prophecy ;  but,  even  if  we  accept  the  text  as  it  stands,  there 
are  reasons  against  it,  as  wdl  as  against  rival  theories 
Cp  Beth-pkob  ;  Driver,  Dt.  63,  Buhl,  PiU.  133.  WeU- 
hausen{C//ii3)andEd.  Meyer  (Z.4  7' 1  ii9)assunielbe 
identity  of  '  Peor '  and  '  Pisgah,'  which  may  be  practic- 
ally right,  but  raises  a  serious  critical  problem.  Recog- 
nising this.  B.  W.  Bacon  {Trip.  Traii.  339]  supposes 
'the Peor'  in  Nu.,  I.e.,  to  have  been  substituted  by  Rja 
for  '  the  Pisgah  '  (cp  Nu.  21  to).  The  problem  of  '  Peor,' 
however,  cannot  be  treated  alone  ;  the  set  of  names  la 
which  it  bdongs  needs  critical  examination.  '  Peor,' 
wherever  it  occurs,  may  be  corrupt.     See  Nebo.  g  a. 

a.  A  lite  ibbreviaiioD  of  Baal-hoi  (f.c),  Nu.2Sie  Slii 
liHh.2£i7(cpDiliin.). 

3-  See  Pau. 

4-  A  Judahitc  town,  menlioned  only  by^BALin  Josh.  Iftju 
(io-y^)  and  by  Euebiui  (OS  too,  t  ^naulL  ideulifitd  wiib  ibe 
■nod.  XA.  FS^iBr,  SW.  ftom  Bethlebem  en  tbe  way  to  Hebron. 

PEIUZm,  HOTTNT  (B'V19~in ;  for  6  s(4  Baai.- 

PERAZlu),  Is.  28iit,  commonly  identified  with   Baal- 

In  Cril.  Kii.,  however,  Cheyne  reads  for  VrCfi  VI,  Wtf  1>^, 
'(igoinst)  the  ciry  of  liux,' ]  Q-^top.    (On  t~-|C Me CblyDe, 

PEEESH  (^9 ;  B  am.  ^\?ec  [AL] ;  Pharts)  a 
Machirite  name;  iCh.7i«t.  Peresh  has  a  brother 
called  Sberesh,  and  yet  the  text  continues  '  his  sons  were 
Ulam  and  Rekem.'  'Sheresh'  is  possibly  a  corrupt 
variant  of  '  Peresh '  (Che.).      Cp  Manasseh,  89,  ii. 

PEBEZ  (V^9,  apparently  ■  a  breach.'  but  see  below ; 
((■Apec).  iono'fJudahbyTamar{Gen.  SS99P],  46t3[P], 
Ruth  4i3ie,  where  AV  Pkarez  ;  Mt.  13  AV  Pharbs). 
In  Neh.  W  ^  [stpn  [B].  cp  Peresh  and  Shei»h  in  last 
article)  the  ■children  of  Perei,'  are  the  Perei  clan, 
caUed  in  Num.  2flB  [P]  the  Phakzitb.  RV  FendU 
{'ri|n  [gentilic],  i  'pafa[t\  (L]).  Probably  a  place- 
name  as  well  as  a  clan-name;  see  3  S.  6x1,  where, 
'  perarim '  in  Baal-pekazim  is  popularly  explained  by 
'perei-maim'  (an  outburst  of  water).  In  3  S.  G13/C. 
it  has  been  maintained  elsewhere  (see  MVLBERRV),  we 
should  probably  restore  a  place-nanK  Perei-jerahme'eUni 
(see  below),  and  the  tame  place-name  meets  us  in 
3  S.  6  B  as  Perez-uzzah.  The  special  mention  of  '  the 
bouse  of  Perez '  in  Ruthl  19  and  the  appending  of  the 
-generations  of  Perei'  in  Ruth4i8-»  (cp  Ri;th,  Book 
of)  are  completely  accounted  for  by  the  theory  that  there 
is  an  older  story  underlying  the  narrative  of  Ruth,  in 
which  certain  members  of  a  Jerahmeelite  fiunily  were 
made  to  take  a  Journey  to  Missur  ( not  Moab).  Zarephalh 
of  Missur  was  a  natural  refuge  for  a  Jerahmeelite  family- 
Bethlehem  (a  comiplion  irf  Beth-Jerahmed  ?)  bad  a 
Jerahmeelite  or  Calebile  connection  {1  Ch.  2i«94So/), 
and  the  post-exilic  genealogical  theoriilsregarded  Heiroa 
b.  Perei  as  the  father  of  Jerahmed  and  Caleb  {i  Ch.  29J. 
See  Ruth. 

Al  10  Ihe  origia  of  the  lume :  the  oHfini  sugECHted  in  Gen. 
M 19  and  1  S.  SiQ,  U  which  we  nuyBdiTa  S.a7Ton  the  iheocy 
thu  the  Zuitphitbitti  and  not  the  PbiliilinEt  wtrt  the  cauon 
of  Ihe  uV)_mjt  popular  fancies.     'Perei,'  we  may  reajonably 

Tauai  if'.B.')  is  perhaps  a  cormplion  of  Jerahme'didi'.  It  is 
verr  tignificaiil  (bat  in  Neh.llj  Shephaiiah,  who  in  EnaftAia 
cl«e1y  tebted  to  Michael— >'.(.,  Jetahneel  (see  Michael,  io>— 

or  liwrdiT  distortion  of  Jeiahnieel,  and  that  Mahilaltel  is  called 
a  son  of  Perei-    '  Perei  JerahnKeJim' ii  Ihtrefort  fullyjustilied. 

CpSMFl-HATIAH,  9.  T.  K.  C. 

PEBEZ-nZZAH  (aS.  6s,  orPwM-nm  iCh.  13it; 
&i&KOnH  [BKAL]  OZ&  [or  AizeJ),  as  if  -Breach  of 
Unah.'  Thenameof  the  place  where  Uziah(;.i<.)  died, 
on  the  way  from  Kirjath-Jearim  lo  the  '  city  of  David.' 
Probably,  however,  the  name  was  rather  different  in  the 
ancient  story  on  which  aS.Si<i3  is  based.  The  name 
which  seems  to  be  required  is  Sflrefalb  {«rv(),  out  of 
which  Peres  (po)  may  easily  have  arisen  :  'Uiiah'haa 
perhaps  come  from  'lUiiU  (.iljp),  which  was  appended  to 
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Sartfalh.  as  raibek  ('great')  was  appended  to  ^idoa 
(J<»1>-  lis  IBiB).     '  Percz-umh'  thus  became  'Strong 
(dty)  Zarephaib.'     See  Zarephath. 
Wincl(l«'iview(r;/Sin)niiyb<:  compued ;  KcslsoH.  p. 


(npn,  rtiah;  myPON  MYPeyiKON, 
MYPeyiKON,  "ngumtum,  Ei.  SOijait;  or  D'niri. 
riiiihtm,  Toyc  makpan  Atto  coy  [BNAQ],  ta 
MYPeVIA  cot  [Symm.  in  Q"*-  ;  so  Aq.  CYNecceiC, 
TheodoL  MYPCt^OYc].  figmtnia  tua.  Is.  C79t). 
The  art  at  nuinipulalmg  and  compounding  odori- 
ferous siibslances  for  (he  graltlication  of  the  sense  of 
smell,  is  (needless  to  say)  very  ancient  end  veiy  widely 
diffiued.  especially  in  the  Easl,  still  the  principal 
source  or  supply.  For  (heir  supply  of  odorirerous 
materials  the  ancieiKs,  like  oiu^lves,  were  dependent 
mainly  on  Ihe  vegetable  kingdom  —  most  frequendy 
the  odoriferous  gum-resins  or  balsams  which  eiude 
naturally  or  from  wounds  in  the  trunks  of  various  trees 
and  shrubs,  but  sometimes  the  wood,  bark,  or  leaves 
themselves,  rarely  the  flowets  or  seeds.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  the  Israelites  having  beeu  acquainted  with 
the  use  in  perfumery  of  (be  animal  products  which  else- 
where have  played  so  great  a  part,  siw*  as  Ambergris, 
Castor.  Civet.  Musk  ;  perbaps  the  only  animal  substance 
>o  employed  by  them  was  Onvcha  {f.v.). 

Sex  AiJies,  Aluuc.  Bxuii,  Balsau,  Bdeluuh,  Calamus, 
Cakk,  Cassia,  Cinsamon,  FaAHiiHcaHsii,  Galbakum, 
Laoanuu,  MvHtH,  Safpkoh,  Spicb,  SpiKiNAxn,  Stacte, 
Stopak.    The  li«  HippNes  imporuni  tvidence  as  lo  the  gto- 

As  for  (he  modes  of  preparation  :  some  of  the  most 
importani  modem  metbcnls — such  as  those  of  distillation, 
infusion,  tincture,  enileurage — were  wholly  unknown. 
The  method  of  treatmeal  with  boiling  oil  or  heated  fat 
10  as  to  produce  a  precious  oil  or  ointment  was,  however, 
bmiliar  ;  (he  process  is  apparently  alluded  to  in  lob 
41}!  [>3].  The  pestle  and  mortar  (Prov.27»).  (oo, 
were  indispensable  for  the  preparation  of  the  '  powder 
of  (he  merchant'  ['perfimter.'  see  0]  Cant. 36. 

perfumes  may  be  applied  either  as  fumigations  or  as 
imguents.  On  the  former  compare  Incbhse.  '  On  the 
Utter  compare  Oil.  Akoikting.  Pekfuue  Boxes, 

On  (he  religious  symbolism  of  periiime  and  its  use  in 
divine  service  and  in  exorcisms  see  Incense,  Magic. 
and  SaCRIFICB,*  and  on  its  place  in  social  and  festive 
life  compare  Dress,  g  4,  and  Meau,  g  i  i. 

PESFUME  BOXES,  AV  '(ablets'  (E''E)}ri  •'F^. 
iilU  hanntphf!.  Vg.  <>If<ulariala),  Is,  3»+.  A  bag  of 
myrrh  was  sometimes  suspended  from  the  neck  (Cant. 
1 13).  But  there  is  no  other  passage  in  which  jtb\.  niphti 
can  be  proved  to  mean  '  perfiime ' ;  Ihe  supposed  refer- 
ence 10  'scented  words'  in  Prov.  279  [tlfjTit!/)  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful.  Hence  Haup(  (on  Is.3»in  SBOT, 
Heb.)  would  connect  (his  ru  with  Ass.  faWu,  'to 
anoint  oneself  (cp  HafSaUu,  DeL  HWB,  351). 
'  Boxes  of  unguents '  may  perhaps  be  meant  W.  R. 
Smith  thought  (hat  'some  kind  of  amulet'  was  intended. 

PEBFDMBBS.     RV's  substi(u(e  for  AV's  Apoths- 

CARtBS  (t.vX 

Bvone  oi'  ite  cariaiiiies  of  (cvtual  corruption  the  'Jerafa- 
BKelild'  (who  snppcd  inlo  fmh  prominence  after  the  exik) 
taavebeconwin  tht  Kit  of  Neh.SaO'nFnn,  'thepeifuintn';  by 
a  umilai  comipf ion  in  v.  3a,  Ihey  have  become  O'SphHT  '  the 
metchanti '  (Che.).    Cp  Spica  Hckhants. 

PEEOA  (nepfH,  Acu  ISij/..  14=s;  pekga).* 
Perga  lay,    according    (o  Strabo   (667).   on  the   river 

'  The  mbip  of  En.  »3S, 'perfume'  in  AV,  is  in  RV  rijhlly 
Inmilattd'liiCl'.NSE.  So  al»  Ecdlm.  «i;  PV'incenw pre- 
pared by  the  work  of  the  apothecary,'  Heb. 'salted,  the  work, 
"«■.'  nan  .ncpo  nSnc.T  D"do  mop- 

3Se*Tohil«)Kcc]u9.aS4eaiid  rdf.  in  JTr/.  .fm.  4!3.  and 
onthern[iti  (cpFiiAHKiKceNsE)KelNCBHSB,|4(iXSACiiiriCB. 

■  Bui  P€txf  in  PUn.  Hlfi  36.  P"S<^  Pomp.  MtU,  1 14. 
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Cestrut.  60  stades.  or  7}  m.,  bom  ill  mouth,  the  river 
being  navigable  as  far  as  the  town.  As  a  matter  of  fad, 
the  ruins  of  Perga  at  Murlana.  about  la  m.  NE.  of 
Adalia  (Allalia),  are  about  5  m.  W.  of  the  Ak-Su 
(Cestrus),  bu(  about  tbe  distance  inland  indicated  by 
Strabo  (bence  Ptol.  v.  G  7  reckons  Perga  among  (he  in- 
lajid  (owns — fuvtr^tw^-  The  acropolis  of  the  city  was 
one  of  the  heights  on  the  fringe  of  the  plateau  between 
(he  Cesttus  and  the  Catairhacles  :  (he  (own,  in  Strabo's 
(ime,  and  in  the  time  of  Paul,  lay  on  (he  plain  to  Ihe 
south  of  the  hill. 
On  the  bill  iuelfiiool  the  great  temple  of  Anemi>{Sirabi>.  667  ; 

f™nemary  paiiile  columns  on  a  plalfom  lo  ihe  sE'of  the 
bill  have  t«en  considered  lo  belong  to  the  Anemisium ;  but 
this  opinion  is  Tcjtcte<l  on  eronnds  of  style  by  Petersen,  in 
Lanckoiociski   (Slidli  Pamfk.  1  ji). 

Tbe  greatness  of  the  city  was  closely  connected  with 
the  worship  of  Anemis  (cp  coins).  Though  called 
Artemis  by  the  Greeks,  this  deity  was  similar  to  (be 
Artemis  of  Ephesus  (see  Diana),  and  the  same  as  (he 
Cybele  of  northern  and  eastern  Phrygia.  On  coins  she 
is  sometimes  Vanassa  Preiia  (written  in  the  Famphylian 
alphabet),  'the  Pergeean  Queen'  (according  to  inler- 
pre(a(ion  given  by  Etamsay  in  /.  Hitl.  Stud..  iSBa, 
p.  346.  DOW  commonly  accepted),  sometimes  Artemis 
of  Perga  ('Affr^/uloi  Ilijryafai :  see  coin  figured  by 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  i  194).  The  type  is  either 
that  of  (he  Greek  himiress  Artemis.'  wiih  sphini  or 
stag  by  her  side,  and  armed  with  the  bow.  or  a  native 
type  representing  the  cultus-image,  a  stone  column 
baring  a  rude  resemblance  (o  a  human  figure  (see 
Pafhos.  g  3),  1(  is  to  this  some  d»(y  that  (he  name 
Leto  belongs  (cp  inscr.  published  by  Rams,  in  BidU  it 
Corr.  Hill. ,  1883.  p.  363 :  Ufta,  8ii  pitai  9At  Ktfrwt 
r%  Ilc/rviifwr  a-AXtut ;  and  see  Rams.  Citia  and  Bisk, 
of  Pkrygia.  I90/),  An  annual  festival  was  held  in  her 
honour  (Strabo.  I.e.).  It  is  clear  from  this  (hat  Perga 
would  be  a  centre  of  native  feeling,  in  opposition  to  the 
Hellenic  city  of  Attaleia,  a  later  foundation.  Hence 
the  preaching  of  Paul  and  Bamabos  made  apparently 
no  impression  during  their  short  slay  ;  and  (he  (own 
was  not  sufficiently  important  lo  call  for  long-continued 
effort  (contrast  the  case  of  Ephesus).  For  (be  probable 
route  of  Paid  nonhwards,  see  PisiDiA, 
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AV 


n'fryofier  [Lai. 

A  Mysian  city,  about  rs  m.  from  (he  se 

ing  the  valley  of  the  Cajcus  [Bakir  Chai),  from  which 
1  tri^.«..  """  ''  '"^  distant  about  4  m.  lo  the  N. 
L  Hlitory.  .j^i,  district  was  Ihe  richest  land  in  Mysia 
(Strabo,  634).  The  earliest  settlement  occupied  (he 
conical  hill,  rooo  feet  high,  which  rises  be(ween  (he 
Selinus  on  the  W,  and  (he  Ceiius  on  the  E..  both  flowing 
southwards  into  the  Caicus.  The  later  Hellenic  and 
Roman  city  spread  over  the  ground  at  the  fool  of  the 
hill,  souih-wesiwards  beyond  the  Selinus.  The  modem 
(own  of  Bergama  covers  part  of  the  site  of  (he  lower 
town.  The  hill  was  (he  Acropolis  of  the  later  city. 
The  (own  was  of  li((le  importance  imtil  after  (he 
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death  of  AlHcander  the  Great.  On  iM  Strang  hill  King 
Lysiniachus  depcnited  9000  talenu  of  his  treasure,  and 
this  vas  appropriaKd  by  its  guardian,  Phtletxrus  of 
Tion  in  Pontus  to  found  the  independent  kingdom  of 
the  Attalids  (Strabo,  613  / ).  With  the  support  of 
Seleucus.  the  King  of  Syria,  Philelsnis  consolidated 
his  power  (1S4-163  B.C.)  and  bequeathed  it  to  bis 
nephew  Eumene*  I.  (263-241  B-c).  The  glory  of 
Pogamos  began  with  the  reign  of  Altalus  I.,  another 
nephew  of  Pbiletxrus  (341-197  B.C.).  The  prestige  of 
the  Pergamene  kings  was  gained  by  their  championship 
of  Hellenic  civilisation  against  the  Gauls  or  Galallans, 
who  for  long  terrorised  western  Asia  (see  Gala tm,  g  i). 
After  defeating  the  Gauls  near  the  sounds  of  the  Caicus 
(cp  Paus.  i,  8a),  Attalus  look  the  title  of  king.  His 
success  inspired  Pergamene  art.'  Other  victories  added 
to  Ihe  dominions  of  Attalus  a  large  part  of  western  Asia 
Minor,  asfaras  Pamphylia(Pol.  18ii)  ;  and  he  enlarged 
his  capital  so  that  It  became  Ihe  fairest  city  in  the  East, 
Then  the  Seleucid  power  increased,  and  the  Pergamene 
kingdom  was  reduced  to  its  original  narrow  Umils  ;  but 
having  sided  with  Rome  in  Ihe  slni^^le  with  Ihe  Seleucid 
monarchy  Attalus  gradually  recon()uered  his  lost  posses- 
sions, and  by  the  peace  of  i  B9  B.  c,  received  from  Borne 
all  within  the  Taurus.  Under  his  son,  Eumenes  II. 
(i97-'59  B.C.),  Pergamos  reached  the  cenith  of  her 
Splendoiu.  He  carried  on  the  artistic  and  scientific 
schemes  of  his  blher.  He  it  was  who  built  the  great 
Altar  of  Zeus,  and  beautified  the  temple  and  grove  of 
Alheiia  Nicephorus  below  the  Acropolis  (cp  Sirabo,  634, 
Pol,  18i).  He  also  enlarged  the  library  founded  by 
Attalus,  which  rivalled  ultimately  that  of  Alexandria,  and 
contained  300,000  books  (Sirabo,  609).  Altalus  II..  his 
brother  (159-138  H.C.),  founded  Attalia  and  Phila- 
delphia (f.v,),  Attalus  III,,  the  last  king  (138-133 
B.C.).  who  inherited  lillle  of  Ihe  capacity  of  his  ancestors, 
left  a  will*  slipulaling  that  Pergamos  and  other  cities 
«hould  be  free,  whilst  Ihe  resl  of  his  kingdom  was  be- 
queathed to  the  Romans.  One  Arislonicus.  who 
claimed  to  have  the  blood  of  Ihe  Attalids  in  his  veins, 
made  an  abortive  attempt  lo  seiie  the  kingdom. 

Pergamos  continued  10  be  Ihe  capital  of  the  Roman 
province'  (from  139  B.C.),  even  as  it  had  been  the 
ca[»tal  of  the  Allalid  monarchy — a  position  which  had 
its  justification  in  history,  and  was  recognised  for  al 
least  Ihe  next  two  hundred  years.  There  is.  however, 
nowhere  any  express  statement  lo  this  efiecl.  • 

The  [hiec  cilies,  Smyrna,  PEtgamoi,  and  Eph»ui  wen  in 
Gict  rivals  for  tha  honour  of  bein^  apital  of  the  Provinn  (each 
called  iLBelf  wp^nj  *Affias),  and  in  this  Alruggle  Per^anKH  had 
DDIhinff  bul  her  hittory  to  set  against  the  alAoily  growing  com- 
nercialflupreniBcy  of  herrivab;  and  in  the  cod  the  rivals  won. 
Ephesui,  lying  on  Ihe  main  loule  of  eastern  Hade,  asiened  her 
■uperiority  over  both  Smyrna  and  Pvrgatnos.^    Probably  (he 

popularly  long  t>efore  it  became  ihe  ofhoal  view,  and  the  i^ange 
came  about  gradually  -->--'.»--- ^or.-.i  1 -.. _ 


tion  in  Rev. 


1  stand  at  Ihe  bead  of  the  list. 


1.  Ephe.i»  ! 


d  the  two 


llwwill ;  butanintcription  bait-indicated  the  honour  of  Rome 
<Ke  Frinkel,  Inickri/liH  vf*  Pirg,  L,  no.  149)- 

>  Fhrygia  Maciuluul  tteen  Kparaled  from  Ihe  rest  of  Ihe 

t»  ac!^en  he  died*  ^™ia  m»  definite"  atuu:JKd"lo''>h^ 
ProviDca  of  Asia  until  Sulb'i  time,  3*  B.C. 

*  For  the  Kpteukn  of  Pliny,  HNiK,  hogi  dariaiiimm 
Alia,  is  simply  on  a  level  with  thai  of  Sirabo,  69J,  in^PTC 
irvAtt,  both  primarily  referring  to  the  place  of  Ihe  city  in  history 

with  M JXfiml*  offio'X'^'ed  slalus.  " 

•  The  long  ilnigjie  for  luprenucy  has  continued,  and 
Ephe5us  hat  had  to  yield  Ihe  palm  10  Smyma,  which  n  now  Ihe 
greatest  city  in  Alia  Minor  (see  Mumy,  HmAiiek  It  A  M.  70/, 
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dty  of  the  province,  is  to  be  gathered  indirectly  from 
S-Bafaranm  ">=  fact  thai,  as  early  as  39  B.C.,  the  city 
liiRaT2^  possessedalemfJededicaledloRomeand 

'■  Auguitusby  the  Provincial  Synod  (Kotfi* 
'Airfai)  as  its  place  of  meeting  (Tac.  Ann.  4  37). 
Ephesus  was  not  then  recognised  as  a  leading  city. 
Pergamos  ihus  gained  the  honour  of  Ihe  Neokorate 
before  either  Smyrna  (temple  erected  to  Tiberius,  36 
A.D.,  Tac  y^oB.  456)  or  Ephesus  M'emple  10  Claudius, 
41-54  A,D.  possibly).  The  second  Neokorate  (and 
second  temple  of  Ihe  Emperors)  in  the  case  of  Pergamoc 
dates  from  the  reign  of  Trajan  ;  in  the  case  of  Ephesus 
only  after  137  a.d,  ,  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  (see  Neo- 
coRO!i).  The  discussion  of  this  point  is  necessary  aa 
upon  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  position  of  the  ciiy 
depends  the  interpretation  of  the  striking  phrase  of  Rev. 
2ij.  'thou  dwellesi,  even  where  Satan's  seat  is'  (so 
AV  :  better.  RV  '  where  Satan's  throne  is,'  ia-ov  h  9^ot 
ToO  Dara^a). 

Various  interpretations  have  been  proposed. 

{a)  In  view  of  the  special  prominence  at  Pergamos 
of  Ihe  worship  of  four  of  the  greatest  deities'  of  the 
pagan  religion — Zeus,  Aihena,  Dionysus,  and  Asclepius 
— some  have  referred  the  phrase  thereto,  Zeus  Sota- 
(the  Saviour),  Athena  Nicephorus  (Bringer  of  Victory) 
were  honoured  as  having  given  victory  over  the  GalataL 
Athena's  greatest  temple  as  Warden  of  the  City  ( Polias) 
occupied  nearly  the  highest  poini  of  Ihe  Acropolis. 
This  view  must  be  rejected  on  the  ground  Ihat  PergamoB 
in  no  wise  stood  in  the  position  of  cham[»on  of  pagan 
ritual  against  Christianity.  Moreover,  in  Asia  Minor 
the  most  formitlable  rival  of  the  new  religion  was  not 
Ihe  religion  of  Greece,  but  the  developmeni  of  lhat 
primitive  Oriental  nature- worship  which  presented  itself 
with  overpowering  might  in  the  cull  of  the  so-called 
Aphrodite  of  I^phos  and  Diana  of  Ephesus. 

Ifany  city  and  wonbip  merited  Iheligun  in  the  Apocalypse, 
il  wal  Enheuig  with  bet  goddcu  Dbna;   more  emeciaily  ai 

•here  had  occurred  a  pagan  revival  al  EphcHU  (this  revival  took 
pb™  as  early  u  lo,  a.d.  See  Hicks,  /<ua:  i/Btil.  Mm. 
S6}47,  and  cp  Rams.  Ck.  in  Rom.  Einf.  143). 

\b)  More  specifically,  some  have  seen  in  the  phrase  a 
reference  to  the  great  Altar  of  Zeus  on  the  terrace  below 
the  temple  of  Athena  Polias. 

The  «acri5dal  allar  proper  conuHed,  like  Ihal  at  Olymjna,  of 
the  ashei  of  Ihe  sacrifice  {Paus.  v.  ISsV  but  roM  in  this  case 
from  the  centre  of  a  platlbm     '  ' 

high,  with  a  flight  of  steps  cu 

of  the  ' 


-pents'  coils  (see  Hitctatll,  Hitt.  ^CM. 


tASii,  but  roM  in  this  case 

lyered,  together  with  the  famoui  ftien 

h«iriai°ioS'of  IremBidous  energy '  (Hohn,  Gk.  Hill.,  ET, 
iy^t:  in  it  the  whole  Hellenic  panlheon  appeared  in  conf- 

with  ihe  GianH,  many  of  the  lalier  beinr '  -■-■ 

human  body  ending  1'  ....       1 

Sn.lflM^i.  173/). 

Artists'  skill  combined  with  the  natural  grandeur  of 
its  position  lo  make  the  great  altar  a  hi  emblem  of  the 
kingdom  of  Satan  as  the  smoke  of  the  sacrifice  rose  into 
Ihe  air  from  the  huge  platform  800  feel  above  Ihe  city. 
Still,  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  our  modern  feeling 
for  what  is  picturesque  or  grand.  Would  a  d\v'eller  in 
the  great  cilies  of  Asia,  among  Ihe  treasures  of  an  art 
which  lived  only  through  its  connection  with  religion, 
feel  that  the  altar  at  Pergamos  was  something  apari  and 
typical? 

(c)  A  third  view  is  that  the  reference  is  lo  the  worship 
of  Asclepius.  whose  temple  was,  as  usual,  Ihe  centre  of  a 
medical  school,  with  the  right  of  asylum  (Tac.  Ann. 
36j  :  l^us.ii.268).  Under  the  empire  this  cull  was 
fashionable  (cp  coins),  and  Asclepios  ullimalely  became 
the  representative  deity  of  the  city.  The  snake  was  his 
special  attribute  (cp  art.  '  AsklepioE '  in  Roscher's  Lix. 
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4tr  Mylh-ittiff:.  and  Pauly-Wiss.  Siateiu.iii^ff.: 
Faindl.  Cults  ^  flu  Greek  Stales),  and  (be  snake  was 
U>  the  Cbmlian9  Ibe  symbol  or  evil  (cp  Rev.  12«  20i 
s  Cor.  11  j).  His  special  title  was  ■  Saviour '  (Zorr^/i.  or 
£vH)^  Twr  i\ur),  which  would  have  very  diflerent 
associations  for  the  Christian.  In  spile  of  these  striking 
features,  the  reference  in  Rev.  can  hardly  be  to  this 

bom  the  lawn  (Pal.  83  17,  cp  Paul,  v,  is'3). 
(d)  The 


: of  the  \ 


loftl: 


e  primacy  of  tl 


and  the  chief  centre  of  that  worship,  which  was  the  out- 
ward expression  of  loyalty  10  the  imperial  systetn. 
■  Refusal  to  comply  with  the  established  and  oflicial 
worship  of  the  emperors '  became  the  '  regular  test  and 
touchstone  of  persecution '  ( Kams.  Church  in  the  Rom. 
Emp.  ajo/).  for  Ule  imperial  cultus  was  part  of  Ihe 
machinery  of  government,  and  such  refusal  constituted 
treason.  The  whole  history  of  early  Christianity  is  the 
Mory  of  (he  passage  from  legality  to  absolute  proscrip- 
tion. If  Rev.  2. J  was  written  after  the  accession  of 
Trajan  (98  A.d.)  the  expression  'throne  of  Satan' 
becomes  specially  appropriate.  For,  towering  at  (he 
very  summit  of  the  Acropolis,  there  had  recently  been 
erected  (he  temple  of  Trajan,  a  symbol  visible  far  and 
wide  of  that  worship  which  was  (he  declared  foe  of 
Christianity.  The  primacy  of  Pergamos  in  the  province, 
and  as  the  seat  of  (he  imperial  cult,  explains  the  allusion 
to  the  martyr  Antipas.  For  Antipas  must  be  taken  (0 
typify  a  long  series  Of  '  faithful  witnesses '  who  had 
defied  the  power  of  '  Satan '  a(  the  tribunal  of  the 
Romnn  governor,  whose  duly  it  was  to  proceed  against 
the  illegal  religion.  The  reference  of  f.  13  may  be  to 
the  persecution  of  Domitian  (after  95  A.D, ).  [Cp 
Roman  Empire,]  The  thought  of  official  persecution 
has  suggested  Ihe  words  of  ti.  ti,  '  he  that  hath  the 
sharp  two-edged  sword,'  selected  from  (he  description 
in  Hev.  lu^  (cp  v.  i6|.  The  actuality  of  the  message 
to  Pergamos  as  compared  with  (he  colourlessness  of 
mostof  the  other  messages  (especially  of  that  to  Ephesus) 
probablylhrowssomelightupon  Ihe  place  of  composition. 

For  thE  history  of  Ihc  Perganicne  kinEdom  SH  Holm.  Ck. 
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PEBIZZl'i'EB,  RV  Perizzite  (Ti^H;  01  ifiepezaiOi 
[«  -zeoi]  [BKADEFL]:  in  Eira.*9i  .(lepeceei  [B]. 
-pezi  [A]),  one  of  the  pre-Israelitish  populations  of 
Palestine  (Gen.lSm  Ex.8Bij,  etc;  see  Amohites)  ; 
also  Phekesites  >  (in  i  Ejd.  S«9  :  RV  -ezites,  so  EV 
9  Esd.  1  ai  and  AV  Judith  66).  The  name,  however, 
requires  renewed  investigation,  the  prevalent  theory 
being  open  to  serious  objection. 

We  begin  by  collecting  the  biblical  notices.  Accord- 
ing to  Judg.  I4/  the  'Perliiiles'  were  overcome  by 
1.  EBfwmowk  J"<3ah  and  Simeon;  but  Josh.  17 -s  (as 
J.  jHiwouvvB.  ^^^  j^j  ^^^  amOf, '.  6"A  omits  the 
two  names)  mentions  '  the  Periiiites  and  Ihe  Rephaim  ' 
as  occupying  a  wild  un-cleared  region  (tjf").  perhaps  N. 
of  Shechem,  which  was  (o  be  taken  from  them  and 
cleared  by  the  b'nS  Joseph.  According  10  Josh.ll3 
they  dwelt  in  Ihe  hill-country '  (like  the  Amoriles.  etc, ). 
In  Gen.  \^^  343a  (J)  the  Canaaniles  and  Ihe  Periizltes 
are  mentioned  timber;  also  in  a  Esd.  In  {fereui), 
with  (he  addition  of  Ihe  Philistines.  In  Gen.  IO16/ 
(R)  Ihe  Philistines  are  not  mentioned  at  all  (bu(  cp 
V.  14),  and  the  Periuites  too  are  conspicuous  by  their 

Some  of  these  data  have  been  thought  {,e.g,.  by  Dill- 

1  T  Esd.  Be9  agrees  with  Eira  9 1  (ijloised,  see  Gulhe.  SBOT). 
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mann  and  Kaulzsch'}  to  hvour  the  theory  that  the 


tain  itself  only  in  the  open  country.  But  to  infer  from 
Gen.  lOi;,  where  (he  Periizites  are  not  mentioned,  (hat 
they  were  pre-Canaanitish,  is  difficult  in  the  face  of 
Gen-lSj  3430  (see,  however,  Kautzsch).  J  no  doubt 
believed  (hat  (he  Periiziles  (if  (hat  be  really  the  name) 
were  a  separate  people,  cotitemporary  with  the  Canaan- 
iles. As  to  the  reference  to  the  ■  Periuiies  and  the 
Rephaim'  in  Josh.  17 'S,  It  gives  no  support  toDillmaDn's 
theory.  TVf  and  o-Mm  being  most  probably  altemalive 
readings  (cp  Rbphaih). 

Since  -i^B,  DtSs  iSflia(cp  Village),  means  the 
inhabitants  of  unwalled  villages,  it  is  plausible  to  deny 
any  distinction  between  't-b  and  'i^,  and  to 
suppose  that  the  term  '  Perizzite '  is  really  a 
equivalent    to    -ns  (so  Moore, 
Jiidgis,\j).   But  there  are  still  strongergrounds  for  think- 
ing that -r'ai  is  really  an  early  corruption  of  -nj,  GtRZlTB. 

0  may  be  quoted  for  (be  theory  ihat  '  Periuite  '  is  Ibe  nanie 
of  B  clan,  for  in  Dl,  andtS.il  has  ^p^wn  <-(^.  «*  in  Sam.) ; 
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■Zarephjuhhe'  (yx  Peletmites),  or  of  •ni,  •Cimie'  (i.*., 
Cesbucite).  Ii  ii  somewhat  in  favour  of 'Zarephathlie' thu  la 
Josh.  1715  'Periznle'  and  '  Rephaim '  are  put  side  by  side  for 
the  same  people,  and  ibai  *T\tr^ti  i'  abnov  cenunly  Glke  D^MCri) 
a  corruption  of  D'fisnK.  It  is  also  tnie,  bowevw.  that  i  and  ti 
aie  liable  CD  confusion,  and  in  i  S.  376  H.  P.  S 

PEBBEPOLIS  (nepceTToAeiN  [A],  nepcipohiN 

[V],  in  accus. ).  The  city  where,  according  to  a  Mace 
Sit.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  attempted  to  pluntler  a 
temple  (or  temples,  ItpDffvKtit) ;  he  was  put  to  flight 
by  the  people  of  the  coimtry.  and  broke  up  his  camp 
with  disgrace  (shortly  before  his  death).  See  Elvmajs, 
where  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  name  Elymais  in  the 
II  passage,  i  Mace.  St.  is  probably  corrupt  From 
a  Mace  1 13  it  appears  that  a  temple  of  Nancea  was 
meant.  Now  Nan£A  [9.11.)  vras  an  ancient  Elamite 
goddess.  It  would  be  not  unnatural  that  out  of  the 
statement  '  Persepolis  is  a  city  renowned  for  wealth' 
(Iltpir'raXii  dim  tAXit  frSafn  rXoirrif)  should  arise 
the  corrupt  reading,  ■  Elym(a)is  in  Persia  is  a  city 
renowned  for  weallh '  (;ffTiKXu(t(«)«*  ir.  (.  v\.).  But 
(hat  there  was  a  temple  of  Nansea  near  Ihe  ruins  of  Pet^ 
sepolis  in  164-163  B.C.  is  not  probable.  For  Persepolis 
was  not  in  Elymais  :  i(  was  the  capital  of  Persia  proper, 
and  had  long  since  been  shorn  of  its  splendour  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  gave  up  the  city  to  be  plun- 
dered, and  caused  the  royal  palaces  (those  tan  hardly 
have  been  temples — only  fire-altars)  to  be  set  on  fire. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  as  having  any  direct  connection  with 
biblical  history  (like  Susa).  but  simply  as  the  original 
home  of  the  Achiemenian  dynasty,  and  as  the  seal  of 
(he  sepulchres  of  i(s  kings,  that  Persepolis  with  its  still 
magnlllcent  ruins  interests  us. 

See  Nnldeke,  an.  'Petsepolis,'  EB^;  Stola,  Ptruftlii, 
1  vols.,  Kerl.  iS9i  (an  account  of  the  eipediiion  of  F.  C 
Andreas,  with  inirod.  on  ibe  inscriptions  by  NOldeke);  Flandin 
ei  Cosie.  r,yzi  bi«-.V-«,  and  l>Br,ff  «  Pmt  (>S5i-59): 
- ■    la  Peru  {ittt);  Qama,  Pmia 
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PEBSEUS  (nepceyc).  'ting  of  Chlti 
KiTTIM,  end],  is  alluded  to  in  I  Mace.  8 
■eferenceis  to  the  battle  of  Pydna  (168  B.C),' 
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Perseus  was  defeated  and   ibe  Macedonian  kingdom 
brought  to  an  end  (cp  Macedonia). 

Hi>  conqueror  >u  L.  .Ciniliiu  PauUus.    At  Sahothkacb 
(t-v.).  Ptf«u»  .uriender 
captive  to  Roinc,  but  allcwed  lo  pass  Ibe  itn 
■s  a  ■tMe-pmaiht  at  Alba  on  Late  Fucinu^ 
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Religion  and  culmnOI  7-9)- 

«(H4-6).    Bibliogi»pby(|2.). 
Under   the  name    Persia    H*dift    also   is   included, 
Persia  and  Media,  when  Itnown  to  the  Hebrews,  having 
1  NMne    ***"  closely  united. 

Media  in  Hebrew  is  n^:  echniCf  ^a  Mede. 
Persia  is  D"!? :  nepCWN  [BKAL  ;  both  Theod,  and 

•  in  Dan.],  but  in  Dan.  11  i  rfi  "prili  [BAQ,  Bj],  in  a  Ch. 
SSao  m41»  IBAL)  (so,  in  the  ttvoH  »iiy,  nt)><n.r  foe  no  in 
iLlli):  adj.  PksUU.  'O-i;,  Neb.l3»i  tyfyt  [/ci.].  Wf^ 
lA-r.)  in  Dan.  1 19(39]  (Anun.);  »v  numro  (BNAL) :  five  limes 
plur.  in  EV  PwnlaiU.  In  the  inscripiiDnt  of  the  AchEmenidi, 
O.  Pnsian  PUna  hM  JUOdn,  ScmilK  venion  ParsM  (nnlilic 
/'in.i),  and  .Ifoofdi  (i/a.a-a)  [NabOn.  CyL  />d>-i«|,  Sui.  or  Elam. 
veniwi  y*rliH  and  Mata  (gentUic  />>rj^r). 

'  Pema '  and  ■  Persians  '  are  the  designations  of  the 
kingdom  and  dynasty  (respectively)  of  Cyrus  and  his 
successors  after  the  commencement  of  (he  Greek  period 
(on  oip  in  Eiek.27iDsee  Paras). 

The  passages  both  Hebreui  and  Aramaic  are  a  Ch. 
86io.3/.  =  Eiral>/a37  43S7"4  8.4  7 1  89  Neh.  12«, 
besides  Dan,  (Il9)and  Esth.  (5  no),  which  are  later  than 
the  Chronicler.  The  only  one  of  the  passages  in  Elira- 
Neh.  thai  appears  on  Ihe  surface  to  be  free  from  the 
Chronicler's  redaction  is  Eira  9  9,  and  even  if  this 
passage  be  really  from  Ezra's  hand,  the  presumption 
from  the  usage  as  eihibiled  is  strong  against  the 
authenticity  of  the  word  ffif  ;  of  course,  if  the  conten- 
tion of  C.  C.  Torrey  (see  Ezra,  g  i,  n,  a)  be  right, 
and  the  Chronicler's  tnnd  is  Ihe  only  one  to  be  recognised 
in  Ezra,  Ihe  case  is  still  clearer.  Even  in  Dan.  9 1 ,  where 
Darius  is  said  10  have  been  made  king  over  the  kingdom 
of  Ihe  Kasdlm,  he  is  called  not  '  the  Persian,'  but '  son 
of  Ahasuerus,  of  the  seed  of  the  Medes.' 

With  these  phenomena  agrees  the  usage  of  Babylonian 
contract  tablets  from  Cyrus  to  Art-Txerxes,  where  the 
king's  name  appears  as  '  Cyrus  (Cambyses,  Darius, 
etc.),  king  of  Babylon,  king  of  Ihe  countries.'  or  simply 
■king  of  the  countries'  (see  ATS  i,  1896,  p.  as8  X. 
Peiser's  iransl.). 

No  doubl  Cymi  ii  called  'king  of  Penia'  (Pann)  in  the 
Chroiiicls  of  Nabonidus,  i, /.  ijtbui  alu  kina  of  .,1«^»  (an 

SAG  469).  Id.  ii. '/.  I,  Cynii  Cylinder,  /.  11 ;  but  these  both 
repccient  him  prior  10  the  capture  of  Babylon.  Tbe  Cynii 
Cylinder,  U.  ta~n,  gives  hii  lomal  title  thereafter ;  '  Cynu, 
king  of  jHHia,  great  king,  mighty  king,  king  of  Babylon  (lit. 

TiHlinkii,  king  of  Sumer  and  Akkad  (entire  Babylonia),  king 
of  the  four  quarters  (of  the  world),  son  oT  Cambyses,  the  great 
king,  king  of  (the  city)  Anian,  gtandwn  of  Siipil(^01d  Pen. 
Cilpil,  GIc.  Tilspes),  the  great  king,  king  of  (the  cityl  Anian,' 
etc  (Foralllbeseiee/rSSi/?:  iaoj^,andespedaflyUagen 
in  Deliioch  and  Haupt,  BuIt:  liaiji) 

Even  In  the  Old  Persian  inscriptions,  where  we  lind 
Darius  naming  himself 'king  in  Persia'  (Pdnaiy),  this 
title  does  not  appear  alone. 

Thus,  Bthhlun,  li,'\,  Dariut,  the  great  king,  Ihe  king  of 
kings,  king  in  Persia,  king  of  the  provinces.'  and  the  much 
more  common  expreviion  "I,  Darius,  !hc  great  king,  king  of 
kings,  king  of  Ihe  conntrietof  many  tribes,  king  of  this  great 


.  i^.\  and  the  like,  in  connection  with 
Is  Rimseir- a  Persian  [as  Inscr.  Naksh- 


(see  lor  these  Spieg 
^,64,66,68 — transi.  on  opp.  pp.  i   e 
Bang,  APK  ri,  30,   jl,  34,   36,  3".  4 
opp.  pp.). 
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Persia  {/'ar-jd)  is  mentioned  repeatedly  as  one  province 
of  the  empire  (fiatiitiin,  1143427.  etc).  In  tbe  first  in- 
scription of  Persepolis  (Spiegel,  46^,  Weissbach,  34/) 
Darius  speaks  of  '  this  land  Persia '  more  particularly, 
as  is  natural.  In  accord  with  these  facts  is  the  assump- 
tion by  the  Greek  kings  of  a  title  similar  to  that  of  the 
earlier  Babylonian  kings  :  so  Aniiochus  Soler  (i8o-a6a 
B.C)  in  his  cunmform  inscr.  1 1  J^.  (Schr.  KB  SsijS, 
transL  by  Peiser) : — 'Aniiochus,  the  great  king,  the 
mighty  king,  the  king  of  hosts,  king  of  Babylon,  kii^ 
of  the  countries.  .  ,  .  princely  son  of  Seleucus  the 
Macedonian  [Maitadunai)  king,  king  of  Babylon.' 

It  seems  probable  that  the  Chronicler's  frequent  use 
of  the  name  o^  is  intended  to  distinguish  the  empire 
that  began  with  Cynis  from  the  Macedonian  power  that 

Some  scholars  identify  Ibe  Persians  with  the  PariuaS 
or  Bariuai  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  ;  but  this  is  very 
doubtful  as.  even  in  Ihe  time  of  the  Sargonids,  they  still 
lived  much  more  to  the  N.  than  the  Persians  did  during 
Ihe  Median  rule.  Par£ua£  seems  rather  to  be  an  Assyrian 
form  of  ParthavaJ,  Ihe  Parlhians,  called  XliiplutXoi  by 
Ihe  Greeks. 

[n  Gen.  10a  Madai  [f.f.]  is  named  among  the  sons 
of  Japheih,  following  (jomer  and  [Ma]gog — i.e.,  the 

a.  Blhllea]   Gimirrhi  and  the  Lydians — and  preced- 

garded  by  the  author  as  belonging  lo  Media.  3  K.  17« 
and  18 II  relate  Itow  the  king  of  Assyria,  after  having 
conquered  Samaria,  transferred  Ibe  captives  from  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  lo  '  Ihe  towns  of  Media.'  In  Is.  ISiy 
the  Medes  '  who  do  not  care  for  silver  nor  desire  gold ' 
are  called  upon  by  YahwS  lo  fight  the  Babylonians.  Cp 
Is.  21  >,  where  Dnm  is  added  to  Media.  '  The  kings  iif 
Media'  are  mentioned  among  others  in  Jer.  SSi;  and 
GI II  as  enemies  of  Babylon.  In  Eira  6 1  a  decree  of 
Cyrus  is  found  at  Ahmelha  (Ecbatana)  in  ihe  country 
of  Media. 

The  references  in  the  OT  lo  the  Per^ans,  either  singly 
or  joined  lo  the  Medes,  are  rather  many,  but  only  in 
the  later  historical  liooks  and  in  Daniel  and  Esther, 
It  is  very  improbable  that  Ihey  are  meant  in  Etelc 
27 10  36  s.  where  they  are  said  10  serve  in  foreign  armies 
with  LuD  and  Put  or  with  Cush  (cp  Paras).  Perhaps 
D^nii  should  be  read  instead  of  0ie> 
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Persians,'  Dan.  8so.  is  tn< 


or  angel  of  the  Pert 

wanl  the  whole  Medo-Peruan  emi 
'en  to  die  Medes  u.d  Persians,  i 
iws  of  the  Med«  and  Persians 
te  (a  It  i:1  (cp  Esth.  1  lo)  1  their  at 
in  Esdulj  14  IS,  and  the  chronicU 


In  the  NT  the  Persians  and  Persia  never  occur,  only, 
in  Acts  2«.  M^Jm  with  the  Parlhians  and  Elamites, 

Tbe  Medes  and  Persians,  mentioned  in  the  Bible  in- 
habited in  historical  times  only  a  part  of  Irin  or  EiAn, 
a.  Land  and  '■^^  ^^  "^  ''"  Aryans,  which  extended 
t^^vSr^  ^-  '"  ^  '™'"  '*"'  Zagros  range  to  the 
P~*""'  Hindu  Kush  and  Ihe  Indus,  and  N,  10  S. 
from  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Turanian  steppes  to  the 
Erythriean  Sea  or  Persian  Gulf.  The  western  countries 
Persia,  Media  proper,  and  Little  Media  (Atropalene)  are 
separated  from  the  eastern  provinces,  of  which  Bactria. 
Margiana  (Merv),  and  Sogdiana  (Sughda)  ai 


by  a. 


Linmng  ft 


nN. 


iding  only  where  the  cooslland.  i 
sponding  degree  inhabitable,  of  the  Persian  Sea  begins. 
It  is  only  along  the  SE.  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea  that 
the  land  of  Ihe  Hyrcanians  unites  the  eastern  and  western 
parts  of  Irfln. 

As  a  whole,  Iriin,  lacking  large  rivers  and  extended 
and  cold,  is 
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with  whom 
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not  particularly  fertile.  There  are 
however,  such  as  Persia  iudf,  and  especially  the  north- 
eastern provinces,  Bactria  and  Sogdiana.  where  the 
climate  a  mild  and  the  soil  rich.  It  is  remarkable  that 
just  those  two  important  satrapies  did  not  rise  against 
Darius,  whilst  rebellion  every  where  prevailed.  In  general 
it  may  be  said,  that  Ir&n  was  a  country  well  tilted  to 
foster  an  industrious,  poud,  manly,  and  warlike  race,  and 
to  be  for  some  centuries  the  centre  of  a  mighty  empire. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  the  founders  of  this  empire, 
the  Medo- Persians,  were  not  the  original  inhabitants  of 
the  country.  They  belonged  to  the  Aryan  stock.  When 
the  Assyrians,  as  they  oHen  did.  directed  their  expeditions 
to  Media,  and  even  built  there  some  strong  places  to 
maintain  their  supremacy,  the  king;^  they  fought  did  not 
bear  Aryan  names,  which  become  more  frequent  only  in 
the  time  of  the  Sargonids.  Aryan  tribes,  coming  from 
the  NW,  or  the  N..  and  spreading  first  in  the  easterti 
part  of  the  land,  seem  lo  have  conquered  the  western 
regions  little  by  lillle,  and  to  have  settled  there  in  small 
independent  kingdoms,  before  the  Median  monarchy  was 
established.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  what  B^rOssos  tells 
about  a  Median  dynasty  reigning  over  Babylon  in  the 
remotest  times,  this  dynasty  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  Aryan  Medes,  but  probably  was  of  the  same 
origin  as  the  Kassilcs,  Elamites,  and  other  eastern 
neighbours  ol  Babylonia. 

A  complete  ethnoli^y  and  glossology  of  the  Iranian 
peoples  would  be  out  of  place  hi 
1  !__.,»._    limited  to  the  Iwt 

Old  Persian  language  we  knovr  from  the  inscriptions  of 
the  Achiemenids  and  from  the  proper  names  and  sundry 
words  recorded  by  the  ancients.  It  is  closely  allied  to 
the  Avesian  language  (the  two  dialects  of  which  seem  to 
have  been  spoken  in  the  eastern  and  northern  parts  of 
the  empire),  and  more  remotely  lolhe  Vedic  and  Sanskrit 
languages.  About  the  language  of  the  Medes  we  know 
very  little.  Judging  from  the  Median  names  that  we 
know,  and  from  the  fact  that  Darius  used  the  same 
Aryan  language  for  the  great  Behistun  inscription  in 
Media  as  he  did  for  those  he  had  incised  in  Persia,  we 
may  assume  that  the  Old  Median  language  diflered  only 
dialeeticallyfromtheOld  Persian.  Siill,  theinscriptions 
of  the  younger  Achsemenlds  show  that  the  Old  t^sian 
was  then  already  in  decline,  and  perhaps  supplanted 
by  a  younger  dl.ilecl  or  by  the  widespread  Aramaic. 
Some  scholars  call  the  second  of  the  three  languages 
used  in  the  Acha^menian  inscriptions  Median.  If  so, 
it  would  not  be  the  language  of  the  rulers,  who  were 
certainly  Aryans,  but  the  idiom  of  the  conquered  race, 
who  may  have  lonslituled  the  majority  of  the  population. 
In  all  probability  the  second  language  is  belter  called 
Susian  or  Neo-SuMan,  as  the  idiom  of  the  province 
where  the  Persian  kings  had  their  principal  residence 
could  hardly  be  wanting  in  their  inscriptions. 

The  system  of  writing  used  for  the  Persian  tent  of  the 
Achiemenian  inscriptionsis  one  of  those  com rnonly  called 
_^  cuneiform.      Ii  has  been  taken  for  granted 

;  2^"  'hat  It  was  taken  by  the  Persians  either 
Of  Wrtting.  f^^  ,^^  Babylonian  or  Assyrian,  or  as 
some  think,  (ram  the  Su»an,  cuneiform.  An  accurate 
comparative  study  of  the  three  systems,  however,  shows 
clearly  that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  Susians  reduced  the 
many  hundreds  of  Babylonian  signs  to  some  hundred 
and  twelve,  but  retained  the  syllabic  character  of  the 
writing,  the  same  signs  for  the  same  or  cognate  sounds, 

ficatlon.      Not  so  the  Persians.      All  they  look  from  their 

predecessors  was  the  wedge  in  three  shapes —   I ,      , 

and  /.  They  rejected  all  delerminatli-es,  only 
separating  the  words  by  a  sloping  wedge  A^  ,  and. 
instead  of  a  syllabary,  they  composed  a  real  alphabet  of 
thirty-six  signs,  none  of  which  corresponds  to  the  sign 
3»3 


expresnng  the  same  sound  in  the  Babylonian  ch*  Susian 
writing,  or  looks  like  a  modification  of  IL  If  they  had 
intended  only  lo  simplify  the  older  syllabaries,  they  would 
at  least  have  retained  the  simple  vowel  signs  of  the 
Babylonians;  but  for  a,  i,  and  »  they  write  fry,  TT, 
and  y^  instead  of  TI ,  ^t  and  /  .  Therefore, 
i(  is  clear  that  they  made  independent  combinations  of 
the  wedges.  Il  is  hardly  conceivable,  howevtr,  that  they 
would  have  taken  such  trouble,  only  for  the  purpose  af 
incising  a  few  inscriptions,  as  the  cuneiform,  being  only 
destinfd  to  lie  carved  In  stone  or  on  clay  tablets,  could 
not  be  tised  for  what  had  to  be  written  on  other  matedaL 
They  wrote  royal  annals,  official  documents,  letters,  and 
communications  from  the  king  to  the  Iranian  satraps  in 
their  own  language,  and  even  the  Aramaic  or  Greek 
despatches  sent  to  the  satraps  and  other  governors  of 
Western  Asia  and  Egypt  u-ere  translations  of  Persian 
originals.  Now,  for  this  purpose  they  apparently  used, 
not  the  old  Pahlavi,  which  appears  first  on  the  coins  of 
the  Arsacids,  and.  as  its  name  Indicates,  is  of  Parthian 
origin,  but  one  of  the  Aramaean  alphabets  of  Babylonia 
or  Assyria,  adapted  to  their  own  idiom,  and  it  is  on  such 
an  already  existing  alphabet  that  the  Old  Persinn  cunei- 
form appears  to  be  based.  At  any  rate,  in  adopting  this 
simple  and  practical  method  of  writing  instead  of  the 
clumsy  system  of  their  new  subjects,  the  Persians 
showed  great  originality  and  a  sound  sense  of  the 
character  of  their  language. 


Cyrus  the  Grt. 


er  than  under  Dariut  Hysto^iiA. 

i,  tbund  at  MurshBb,  refera  to 
IE  pmbable,  tvn  lo  Cyrua  1^ 


:r,  the  broihit  of  Anaxcrxn  I.,  u  ^t'eiBbach  holds,  the 
lime.    Other  arguments  againsi  Welssbach  arc  urged  by  Ed. 

We  do  not  know  whether  there  ever  was  a  written 
literature,  properly  so-called,  in  this  Medo- Persian  idiom. 
-  „       ,  If  there  was,  it  is  now  irretrievably  losL 

•■  "W™"™-  That  is  not  very  probable.  Though 
no  longer  barbarians,  (he  subjects  of  the  Median  and 
Persian  kings  were  a  simfrie.  hard-working  people,  and 
even  the  higher  classes  were  given  to  riding  and  shoot- 
ing more  than  to  the  cultivation  of  fine  arts  and  letters. 
The  great  kings  themselves  were  totally  absorbed  by 
the  founding,  m-ganlsing,  and  maintaining  of  a  tai^ 
empire,  and  by  constant   warfare    against   rebels   and 

National  songs,  epic  and  lyric,  they  certainly  had ; 
but  these  may  have  been  transmitted  orally  from  one 
generation  to  another.  According  lo  Pliny  (//A'30.), 
the  Greek  author  Hermippus  compiled  his  description 
of  the  Persian  religion  from  two  millions  of  original 
verses,  and  a  well-known  Persian  tradition  mentions 
two  official  copies  of  the  holy  scriptures  of  the  Zoro- 
aslriaiis.  preserved  by  the  Achasmenian  kings,  one  of 
which  was  burnt  by  Alexander,  whilst  the  other  was  sent 
by  him  to  Greece,  to  be  studied  and  translated.  There 
is  some  truth  in  both  statements,  however  exaggerated 
they  may  be.  Hut  the  religious  documents  of  the 
Iranians  were  certainly  composed  in  the  language  of 
the  Avesta,  even  if  they  were  not  the  same  as  the 
books,  of  which  the  Avesu  known  to  us  contains  only 
the  scanty  remains,  and  this  religious  literature  may 
have    been  the  only  one  extant   at  the  Medo-Persian 

Tlie  inscriptions  of  Darius  Hj-staspis  and  his  suc- 
cessors  prove   that   they   were    worshippers   of    Aura- 

_  _  ,,   . maida,    '  ihe    great    God,    who   created 

7.  Ertigloa.  ,^i,  ^,^_  „.j,„  ^^^,^  ^-^  heaven,  who 
created  happiness  for  man.'  and  to  whom  they  owed 
their  royal  dignity  as  '  one  king,  one  monarch  over 
many.'  Il  was  this  God  who  intrusted  Darius  with 
sover^gn  power  over  the  Lind  when  it  was  full  of 
lying  rebels,  and  who  helped  him  to  smite  them  and  to 
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smother  all  revolL  Darius  ulmonisbei  bis  subjects 
'  to  obey  the  commands  of  this  Cod,  and  to  walk  id 
ihe  straight  path  unbeaitalingly. '  Now  a  God  thus 
described  has  ceased  to  be  a  natun-god ;  he  is  the 
supreme  being  of  an  ethical  reUgioo.  It  is  true  that 
the  Achaemenids,  as  well  as  Darius,  continued  lo  wor- 
thip  their  old  claii-gods  (AodU  bagaiiif  viMiil);  but 
even  in  the  Avesta  Maida,  Ihe  all-wise  Lord,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  staff  of  minor  heavenly  powers,  Ameja- 
speatas  and  Yazatas,  partly  person iScadons  of  his  own 
attributes,  partly  old  Iranian  gods,  too  popular  to  be 
neglected,  and  therefore  assimilated  with  some  modifi- 
cations by  the  new  creed.  There  is  no  essential  differ- 
ence between  the  theology,  the  demonology.  and  the 
moral  doctrines  of  the  inscriptions  and  those  of  the 
Avesti.  The  Persians  may  not  have  followed  all  the 
precepts  of  Ihe  holy  scriptures  as  perhaps  only  the 
Magi  did ;  but  even  the  Avesta  states  that  Ihey  were 
not  observed  everywhere  among  the  Iranians,  even  in 
countries  belonging  10  MaidEk  The  Auramaida  of  the  in- 
scriptions is  no  other  than  the  Ahura  Maidaof  the  Avesla. 
And  if  the  Persians  were  Moida-worshippers.  as  the 
younger  Achfemenids  certainly  were,  they  were  also 
Zarathustrians,  for  there  is  no  other  Maidaism  than  Ihe 
Zarathustrian.  All  suppositions  to  the  conirary  must 
be  rejected  as  unhisloricol.  It  has  been  said  Ibal  the 
religion  of  the  Persians,  as  described  by  Herodotus  and 
other  Greek  writers,  diffo's  loo  much  from  the  religion 
taught  in  the  Avesta  to  be  considered  as  identical  with 
JL  Bui  there  are  manifest  errors  in  Herodotus' 
description,  and  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
that  the  Greek  historian  only  states  what  he  hod  heard 
about  Ihe  real  religion  of  the  Persian  people,  whilst  Ihe 
Avesla  contains  the  ideals  of  the  priests.  The  same 
argument  might  be  used  to  maintain  that  the  Bible  was 
unknown  lo  or  at  least  not  acknowledged  as  the  Word 
of  God   by  not  a  few  Christian   rulers  and  nations. 
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observances  ni,ty  have  difHered  in  the  various  provinces, 
according  to  Ihe  divergent  local  traditions  that  could 
not  be  disavowed  even  after  the  new  laith  was  accepted. 
So  the  same  gods  are  called  bagas  in  Persia  and  Media, 
yazalas  in  the  country  where  Ihe  Avestan  language  was 
spoken.  And  though  the  name  for  priests  in  the  Avesta 
is  only  atharvans  and  the  name  magu!  is  wholly  un- 
known to  it  in  that  sense,  it  is  the  only  name  for  priest 
in  use  as  vrell  in  Persia  as  in  Media,  where  Ihe  Magi 
formed  a  kind  of  tribe. 

Whilst  it  is  evident  that  the  younger  Achiemenids 
were  Maidayasnans  vk  are  nol  certain  whether  the 
same  may  be  said  of  their  predecessors  of  the  older 
branch  and  of  Ihe  Median  kings.  Those  scholars  who 
think  that  Zaralhuilra  was  a  contemporary  of  Darius' 
father  Hyslaspes  (ViiStflspa)  cannot  but  regard  them  as 
Ihe  first  confessors  of  the  reformed  religion,  and  others, 
though  rejecting  the  premiss,  equally  hold  thai  Ihe 
Zoroasirian  biih  did  not  spread  in  Media  and  Persia 
till  Darius  I.  ascended  Ihe  throne,  perhaps  even  later. 
According  lo  both.  Cyrus,  Cambyses,  and  the  kings  of 
Media  were  polythdsts,  daCvayasnans   as  Ihe  Avesta 

historians  as  Noldeke  and  Ed.  Meyer,  think  it  most 
probable  that,  al  least  from  Phraortes  {Fravartii) — 
which  even  means  '  confessor  ' — downwards,  all  the 
rulers  of  Media  and  Persia  were  Maida-worshippers. 
The  writer  of  Ihis  article  is  of  the  same  opinion,  on 
grounds  developed  elsewhere  (see  g  3i.  below)  more 
amply  than  is  here  possible.  If  Cyrus,  on  his  Baby- 
lonian cylinder,  calls  himself  b  wor^ipper  of  Marduk, 
as  Cambyses  appears  on  Egyptian  monuments  as  an 
adorer  of  the  gods  of  Memphis  and  Sais,  it  was  only 
'  the  priests'  diplomacy '  to  idiich  Ihe  kings  did  not 
object  for  political  reasons.  II  has  been  truly  said 
thai  trained  historians  (kiitoriuli  gtichullin,  N5Ideke) 
could  not  be  led  astray  by  such  royal  decrees.  Besides, 
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Darius  and  Xerxes,  though  avowed  Maidayasnans.  did 

Still,  if  the  Zoroastrian  religion  was  that  of  the  kings 
and  of  the  ruling  race  and  the  upper  classes  in  Persia 
and  Media— in  a  Susian  inscription  Auramaida  is  called 
Ihe  god  of  the  Aryans  {anitap  arryandm) — ii  cannot  be 
denied,  and  even  the  Avesta  admits,  that  Ibe  worship 
of  the  old  gods  subsisted  among  the  nomadic  tribes  and 
in  various  of  Ihe  more  remote  pans  of  Irftn.  Maida- 
ism  was  never  the  generally  accepted  faith  of  all  the 
Iranians.  Nol  before  the  SSsfinids  was  it  the  only 
tolerated  religion  of  the  Stale,  and  even  under  the 
AchEemenids  it  may  have  been  divided  into  different 
sects.  (For  a  description  of  the  Zarathustrian  religion. 
see  ZOROASTRIANtsM.  ) 

Ljke  Ihe  religion  of  Ihe  Hebrews,  the  national  religion 
of  the  Aryans  of  Irln,  with  ils  tendency  to  monotheism, 
■  irt  uul  '"  ^"6"*  personification  of  elhical 
.»i!ifl^^«  "*="■  """1  powers  of  nature,  iu  sober 
aroUtMtnr*.  ^^  generally  prosaic  character,  was 
not  lilted  to  create  or  develop  a  national  art  Ils  cull 
required  no  large  and  splendid  temples,  but  only  some 
small  and  simple  places  of  worship  and  altars  in  Ibe 
open  air.  The  only  image  of  the  deity  we  know  of  is 
the  human  figure  in  Ihe  winged  circle,  which  is  fre- 
quently seen  hovering  about  the  king's  head,  and 
is  commonly  though!  to  represent  Auramazda  or  his 
fravaii.  but  may  as  well  be  meant  for  lYm  fravali  of 
the  king  himselE  Even  Ihis  is  borrowed  from  the 
Assyrians,  who  iheraselves  had  imitated  it  from  the 
Egyptians.  The  slatues  of  the  goddess  AnBhita,  which, 
as   BCifissos   (frg.  i6)  tells  us.  were  erected  by  Arta- 

lo  which  a  passage  of  her  Yasht  seems  lo  allude,  were 
doubtless  of  foreign  origin,  as  (it  is  all  but  certain) 
was  Ihe  new  cull  and  even  the  goddess  herself,  in  spite 
of  her  pure  Iranian  name.  Nevertheless,  ii  cannot  be 
said  that  Persian  architecture  and  sculpture  have  been 
borrowed  or  even  imitated  from  their  western  neighbours, 
for  they  have  indeed  a  character  of  its  own,  II  is  called 
eclectic  by  high  authorities,  and  in  a  certain  sense  it  is. 
Bui  il  is  not  entirely  deficient  in  originality.  The  able 
artists  who  planned  and  adorned  the  admirable  palaces 
of  Persepolis  and  Susa  were  mostly  inspired  by  Assyro- 
Babylonian  models,  and  Ihey  asssimilated  also  not  a  few 
Kgyptian  motives  ;  but,  perhaps  under  the  influence  of 
what  Ihey  had  learned  fi-om  Greek  art  in  Asia  Minor, 
they  created  a  new  style  of  building  and  sculplure 
which,  by  its  elegance  and  taste,  ils  boldness  and 
finish,  surpasses  all  oriental  art  in  antiquity.  It  has 
been  suggcsicd  thai  only  Greeks,  either  captives  or 
adventurers,  could  have  done  this,  and  that  no  Persians, 
lillers  of  Ihe  soil  and  warriors  as  ihey  were,  could  ever 
have  produced  works  of  art  of  such  eicellence.  This 
may  be  true  in  a  measure.  Whilst  they  may  have  had 
Greeks  as  technical  advisers,  and  even  as  craftsmen  of  a 
higher  class,  it  is  improbable  that  a  Greek  would  have 
conceived  a  plan  of  building  so  far  different  from  his 
own  standard  of  beauty,  that,  notwithstanding  all  ils 
merits  and  charm,  it  must  have  seemed  to  him  only 
adapted  to  the  lasle  of  barbarians.  At  any  rate, 
Persian  art  is  an  artificial  growth ;  it  is  a  hot-house 
plant.  It  was  invented  only  by  the  king's  command, 
and  lived  only  by  the  king's  grace;  therefore  il  did 
not  develop.  In  two  centuries  it  was  not  improved,  but 
gradually  declined.      With  the  Achxmenids  il  rose,  and 

What  is  Irue  of  Persian  art  and  architecture  may  also 
be  said  lo  a  certain  extent  of  their  civilisation  in  general, 
a  n_iH..it«.    The    Medes   led    Ihe  way,    and    Ihe 

followed,  nol  only  imitating  Ihe  Median  equipment, 
but  adopting  also  the  organisation  Cyaxares  had  given 
lo  the  aiiny  and  (we  may  be  sure)  much  more  that  was 
new  to  tfiem  before,  and  that  was  borrowed  by  the 
Medes  from  Ihe  older  nations  Ihey  had  conquered. 
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Not  ihat  ihe  Medo- Persians,  before  they  came  into 
contact  with  a  more  refined  culiure,  had  been  an  un- 
civilised nation.  As  Aryans  proud  of  their  Aryan 
descent,  feeling  Iheir  superiority  to  Ihe  aborigines  whom 
they  brought  under  their  rule,  ihey  were  a  young, 
healthy,  vigorous  people,  chivalrous  and  valiant | 
generous  even  to  iheir  enemies,  though  severe  and  eveii 
cruel  to  rebels  and  (tailors.  Their  manners,  while 
still  unspoiled  by  opulence  and  luKury,  were  simple, 
except  thai  ihey  freely  indulged  in  spirituous  liquors 
They  hated  nothing  more  than  Ij-ing,  and  their  given 
word  was  held  sacred  even  where  others  proved  false. 
Bui,  as  Herodotus  Idls  us.  they  were  prone  to  imitate 
strangers  and  to  adopt  foreign  customs.  The  Mcdes 
inherited,  with  the  empire  of  the  Assyrians,  their  ancient 
civilisation.  The  Persians,  after  the  conquest  of  Susa, 
found  theraselvej  in  the  capital  of  a  still  more  ancient 
monarchy,  ltno«'n  for  its  love  of  splendour  and  rich 
Bllire,  and  could  hardly  escape  its  influence.  Then 
came  the  invasion  of  Babylonia,  of  Lydia  and  ihe 
Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  of  Elgypi.  This  led  to  the 
avrakemng  of  slumbering  powers,  bin  also,  and  perhaps 
m  a  greater  degree,  to  moral  degener.ition.  rn  marry- 
ing Iheir  nearest  rel.itions  the  Achiemenids  of  the 
younger  branch  followed  the  eiample  of  the  Egyptian; 
rriage  {(ivailvadata),  menlionei 


for  if  the  nexl-of-kin 


ilnly 


..le  second  degree  of  kinship, 
and  only  meanl  lo  keep  the  Aryan  blood  pure.  From 
the  Greeks  Ihe  Persians  lenml  other  sexual  aberrations  ■ 
and  thHr  court,  where  ihe  heads  of  Ihe  firsl  families 
were  expected  to  appear  regulariy,  and  where  even  the 
young  nobles  were  educated,  soon  became  depraved  by 
ibe  bad  consequences  of  harem  life,  by  the  airoganec 
of  the  eunuchs,  and  by  the  intrigues  of  foreign  favourites 
and  anibilious  politicians. 

For  the  chronology  of  the  Median  empire  we  are 
dependent  entirely  on  Herodotus  and  Clesias.  though 
10.  ChMnology.  ^""^  synchronisms  with  Assyrian 
^"  hislory  may  help  ua  in  a  few  cases. 
Ciesias  is  not  lo  be  trusted  ;  his  list  of  Median  kings 
and  the  more  Ihan  three  centuries  assigned  by  him  as 
the  total  duration  of  Iheir  reigns,  are  equally  fantastic. 
The  compuution  of  Herodoius  is  better,  but  also 
partly  nnifielal.  The  reigns  of  aa.  40,  and  35  yeaj^  he 
assigns  to  Phmories.  Cyaxares.  and  ;\5lyages  may  be 
neariy  correct ;  but  the  53  years  for  Deioces  serve  only 
to  fill  up  Ihe  round  numlier  of  150.  The  dale  of  647 
B.C.  for  ihe  bi^nning  of  Phraorles'  reign  corresponds 
with  the  date  of  the  subjection  of  Babylon  by  Aiur. 
bani-pal.  and  ihe  troubled  stale  of  ihe  Assyrian  empits 
dunng  Ihe  gigantic  sirnggle  against  a  mighty  confedera- 
tion was  indeed  very  favourable  lo  the  founding  of  some 
central  power  among  the  chieftains  of  Media.  Though 
victorious  oi-er  ils  rebellious  vassals  and  afterwards  over 
Elam.  Its  hereditary  foe,  As.<iyria  seems  lo  have  exhausted 
iis  own  powers  in  those  wars  and  to  have  rapidly 
declined  during  ASur-bini- pal's  last  years.  Under  Ihe 
Snrgonids  who  preceded  him,  Meiiia  appears  siill  to 
have  been  divided  into  small  principalities,  ll  cannot 
have  l«eii  a  monarchy  before  647  ;  but  this  may  be  the 
dale  of  lis  foundaiion. 

For  the  chronology  of  the  Pcrsutn  empire  we  have 
Ihe  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  which  is  certainly  to  be  trusted, 
the  Babylonian  contract  tablets  dated  under  ihe  reigns 
of  Ihe  Persian  kings,  and  the  synchronisms  of  Greek 

S«  CHHi.'">i™v,  I  =5.  Table  iii.  Bert  edition  of  PtoLmy's 
Omon  in  WachHnMh,  Ainl.  ,„  da.  Stud.  rf.  «ll.  Giak.,  y,!/. 

We  now  give  a  short  survey  of  the  hisloiy  of  the 

Median  and  PcrsLin  empires. 

According  10  Herodoius  the  Median  tribes,  living  in 
a  kind  of  anarchy  and  constantly  quarrelling,  but 
wishing  11  stop  these  everlasting  raids  and  robberks, 
and  to  unite  ag.iinst  the   ctimmon  foe,   chose  a  king 
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Elsewhere  a  Blt-Dayaukku  is  mentioned  in  south- 
western  Media,  near  Hllp.  This  Dayaukku,  after 
whose  house  the  Assyrians  called  his  country  as  eg 
they  called  Israel  BIt-Humri  and  southern  Chaldea'  or 
Scaland  Blt-Yakin,  must  have  been  the  head  of  a. 
princely  or  royal  house  of  some  importance,  unless 
DaArauia  (as  the  Iranian  form  would  be)  were  only  a 
general  iiile.  corresponding  to  the  Avesia  daliiyuma. 
and  meaning  -the  lord  of  the  land'  {Jer LaHdesherr). 
as  Ihe  present  author  suggesled  in  his  Bai.-Ass.  Gesih. 
363-  n-  3.  Glorified  by  popular  tradition,  this  Dahyauka 
(he  may  have  been  the  head  of  a  dynasty  or  the  chosen 
influl"  of  Ihc  Medi.in  tribes)  grew  into  the  founder  of  an 
empire,  the  Deiokes  of  Herodoius.  The  ml  founder  of 
the  monarchy,  howei-er.  can  have  been  only  Phraorles. 
though  a  series  of  leading  chieftains  presiding  over  a 
confederation  of  tribes  may  have  preceded  him  for  even 
a  much  longer  lime  than  the  fifty-three  years  assigned 
to  Deiokes  by  Herodoius.  Howo-er  inviting  it  might 
be  to  regard  the  list  of  Median  kings  before  Astyagex, 
given  by  Clesias,  as  comprising  Ihe  names  of  such 
leadmg  chieftains,  ihe  idea  musi  be  rojeclcd.  as  Ihe 
whole  lisl  is  apparently  a  product  of  Clesias'  fancy, 
invented  only  to  contradict  Herodotus. 

Phraortes  {Fravariil.  cp  the  Avesta/raiMT^a,  ■  con- 
fessor,'  which    is   only  etymological ly   connected    «-ith 
IS.  ?llI»OrtM,-f™'"'''-   'K^f'i'an  spirit')  is   said  to 
MT-eSS  subjugated  Persia  and  after- 

wards, little  by  liiile,  nearly  ihe  whole 
of  Asia.  At  last,  however,  the  Assyrian  power,  though 
already  on  its  decline,  proved  loo  strong  (or  him.  An 
expedition  againsl  a  king  of  AKur,  whom  Berossos  calls 
Saracos,  was  unsuccessftil,  and  Phraorles  himself  suc- 
cumbed. We  may  accept  Ihese  slatemenis  as  hisloncal. 
though  admitting  tlial  there  is  some  exaggeration  in 
whal  is  told  of  Hiraories'  conquests,  and  though  we 
cannot  explain  why  Sardanapalus  (ASur-bSni-pal)  is 
called  Saracus.  For  it  is  this  king  only  who  can  be 
meant.  The  subjugation  of  Persia  most  probably  falU 
m  the  reign  of  Teispcs  (CiSpii)— whois  ihc  firsl  Penuan 
ruler,  called  by  Cyrus  the  Great  •  King  of  Anian  '—or  a 
short  time  earlier.  Elam,  lo  which  AnSan  certainly 
belonged,  had  just  been  annihilated  by  ASur-bSni-pal. 
and  was  bereft  of  all  its  old  splendour  and  power  ■  it 
iherefore  fell  an  easy  prey  lo  a  young  and  valiant  nation 
hke  ihe  Persians,  who.  though  unable  to  resist  the 
Median  conqueror,  may  have  striven  10  extend  their 
power,  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  their  independ- 
ence. They  found  an  opportunity  to  do  so  in  the 
year  615  B.C.,  when  at  the  same  lime  Media  was 
defeated  by  Ass)Tia  and  lost  iu  king,  Aiur-bfini-pal 
died,  and  Babylon  under  NabopoUssar  threw  ofl"  the 
yoke  of  AHur,  so  that  none  of  Ihe  Ihree  neighbouring 
po«-ers  eouU  prevent  the  Persians  from  penetrating  into 
the  very  heart  of  Elam.  It  is  understood  thai  a  large 
part  of  Elam  may  have  remained  independent  for  many 
years  afterwards. 

Jer.  4fl  35-39.  where  the  thil  of  Elam  1*  nn-rf,>,«;«l     ■«*! 
him  ah!™'  "'  a.icribfs  10  Jeremiah 

Peni^M,  !.t*f4.'^1f'i™dS!c"i!''Utmte 
Ezekiel  (M^)  .pak.  of  Elam  u  havini 
into  bheol.    |On    Ihese   pussacHi   He    Puc 


>  I  hit 


ll  older 


Id  Heietiish. 

ofihewhokco 


I  and  successor  Cyaxares  (Uvaii&lar. 
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snw  at  once  wbj'  his  father,   though  victorious  in  hii 

m  nn-rinu    "™eg'e    w""!    'he    nide    and    semi- 

S^^   barbarous  tribes  of   IrSn,   was  over- 

6B4'J}8D-  come  bv  the  WIeran  warrior*!  nf  such  a 

mililaiystatc  as  Assyria.  His  army  was,  in  fact,  defideni 
in  training  snd  organisation.  Wishing  to  avenge  his 
father,  Cyanares  set  himself  to  work,  divided  his  Iioops 
into  lancers,  archers,  and  horsemen,  and  fortitied  his 
capital  EcbatanafHagmatiina,  '  the  place  of  gathering'). 

the  Assyrians  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  invested  Nineveh. 
Soon,  however,  he  had  to  raise  the  siege.  A  wild 
horde  of  those  northern  nomads,  included  by  the  Greeks 
under  the  common  nante  of  Scythians  and  called  by 
the  Persians  Saka,  bad  invaded  Media,  and  Cyaxarcs 
had  to  hurry  home. 

Whether  this  invasion  was  connected  with  that  other 
more  terrible  irruption  of  Scythians  by  which  western 
Asia  was  devastated,  is  not  certain.  The  Scythians 
with  whom  Cyaiares  had  to  deal  probably  came  from 
the  NE.  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and,  though  of  the  same 
kin  as  the  Iranians,  were  savage  or  al  least  barbarous 
nomads.  They  did  not  reign  in  Media,  for  Cyaxares 
was  neither  dethroned  nor  banished  by  Ihem.  They 
seem,  however,  to  have  domineered  over  the  peaceful 
householders,  and  as  a  kind  of  Janissaries  or  Mamelukes 

the  king  got  rid  of  them  by  killing  their  chiefs  at  a 
banquet,  after  having  made  them  drunk.  It  is  an  old 
and  very  common  folk-tale,  and  is  only  the  popular 
substitute  for  the  historical  fact  thai  such  a  gang  of 
barbarians,  rendered  careless  by  an  easy  victory,  and 
enervated  by  indulging  too  freely  in  all  the  unwonted 
luxuries  of  civilised  life,  could  not  but  be  overpowered 
al  last  by  the  shrewd  policy  and  the  superior  tactics 
of  a  real  king.  It  seems  that  Cyaxares  did  not 
cliase  [he  Saka.  but  that  they  submitted  to  him  and 
joined  his  army.  In  a  tew  years  this  result  was 
obtained.  The  whole  drama  was  played  between  the 
first  and  second  expeditions  to  Assyria.  The  second 
ended  in  the  fall  of  Nineveh  (607  or  606  B.C.).  the 
first,  preceded  by  the  military  reform,  cannot  have 
happened  much  earlier  than  6ao  KC. ,  695  or  624  being 
the  year  of  the  accession  of  Cyaxares.  If  Herodotus  is 
right  in  slating  that  the  Scythians  ruled  Asia  for  twenty- 
eight  years,  this  cannot  refer  to  Media,  where  they  did 
not  even  rule. 

Cyaxares  now  felt  able  to  renew  his  attack  on 
Assyria,  which,  though  no  inore  than  a  shadow  of 
what  it  was  before,  still  hindered  the  Medes  in  extending 
their  empire  to  the  NW.  This  time  he  was  successful 
and  destroyed  Nineveh  about  607-606  B.c  For  it 
was  to  Cyaxares,  not  to  .^styages,  as  Berossos  and 
those  who  depend  on  him  have  it.  that  the  fall 
of  the  old  imperial  city  was  due.  It  is  difficult  to 
decide  whether  Nabopolassar  and  his  Babylonians 
joined  the   Medes  as  allies  against  the  common   foe. 

their  testimony  we  should  expect  it.  Allies  ihcy  were, 
and  the  prince  royal  of  Babylon  was  married  to 
Cyaxares'  daughter.  The  rising  power  of  the  Chaldeans 
was  not  to  be  neglected ,  and  on  the  other  side  il  was 
their  interest  to  take  an  active  part  In  (he  proceedings 
against  a  dynasty  which,  though  paralysed,  always 
claimed  the  suierainty  over  Babylonia.  If  Herodotus 
does  not  mention  the  Chaldeans,  he  may  have  followed 
a  one-sided  Medo-Perslan  tradition.  Lastly,  it  may  be 
doubled  whether  Media  would  have  left  the  Chaldeans 
in  undisturbed  possession  of  all  the  southern  and  south- 
western provinces  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  which 
Nabopolassar's  great  son  not  only  maintained,  but 
extended,  if  they  had  remained  inactive  in  this  final 
struggle  for  the  hegemony  of  Western  Asia.  At  any 
rate.  Media  played  the  principal  part,  and  it  would 
now  direct  its  victorious  arms  against  Armenia,  Cappa- 
docla.  and  the  rich  and  mighty  kingdom  of  (he  Lydians. 
3«9 


The  Lydian  frontier,  however,  was  destined  to  be  the 
limit  <A  the  Median  conquests.  After  five  yean  of 
lighting  the  war  was  still  undecided,  and  both  parties 
seem  to  have  been  rather  tired  of  it.  At  least,  when, 
on  38th  May  585,  a  great  battle,  probably  near  (he 
Halys,  was  interiupted  by  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun — 


n  the 


of  Cilicia,    probably   chos 
by    Lydia,     and    Nebuchadrezzar,    erroneously    cal1< 
Labynetus  by  Herodotus,  chosen  by  Media,  acted 
arbiters,  and  peace  was  concluded  by  their  mediation. 
Astyages,  who  seems  it     '  '  ' 

year  of  the  battle,  married  the  datighter  of  Alyattes, 
king  of  Lydia. 

Astyages  (Uluvigu  In  the  Nab.  Cyr.  Annals,  cp 
Clesias'  Astyigasf  is  called  by  the  Greeks  (Herod., 
1«,  AttTUM.  ^^^-  '''"■  ^^^^- )  ^  «<"  °f  Phtaortes. 
;S;iSn  Sin«.  however,  he  is  called  by  the  Baby- 
6B4-B80.  ^^„j  ,^.|jg  ^  ,^^  Ummanmanda— 
which,  whatever  it  may  mean,  cannot  have  indicated  the 
Medes.  but  rather  (probably)  the  Scythians,  as  Cyrus  is 
said  to  have  slain  the  numerous  Ummanmanda  with  his 
few  troops— since  moreover  the  rebels,  who.  in  the  reign 
of  Darius,  rose  in  Media  and  Sagartia  do  not  call  them- 
selves sons  of  Astyages.  but  pretend  to  belong  to  the 
family  of  Cj-aitares,  Winckler  ( Unlers.  1.  all.  Geich. 
134/)  suggests,  that  Astyages  was  neither  the  son 
nor  the  lawful  successor  of  F^raortes.  but  revived  the 
Scythian  supremacy  in  Media.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
this  hypothesis  is  very  alluring.  To  (he  arguments  of 
Winckler  may  be  added,  that  Cyrtis  himself,  in  bis 
cylinder,  glories  in  having  defeated  the  Guti,  the 
nomads  of  Mesopotamia,  and  the  widespread  Umman- 
manda, the  nomads  of  Irin,  so  that  he  himself  seems 
to  have  regarded  his  conquest  of  Media  as  the  liberation 
of  that  country  from  the  yoke  of  a  usurper.  The  man 
who  delivered  the  greater  part  of  the  army  of  Astyages 
into  (he  hands  of  Cyrus.  Harpagus.  belonged  to  the 
royal  family.  Finally,  (he  name  of  Astyages  has  no 
Iranian  sound,  and  is  altogether  unlike  those  of  bis 
Be  Ibis  as  it  may,  Astyages'  r  ' 


of  it 


The  only  th 


n  thedi 


:ened  by  Internal  (roubles  and  by 
the  government  of  a  mere  antiquary,  and  placed  a 
garrison  in  (farrAn.  which  the  Chaldean  kings  regarded 
as  belonging  to  their  empre.  As  soon,  however,  as  (he 
Persians  under  Cyrus  revolted,  (he  Ummanmanda  from 
all  pans  of  the  empire  were  ordered  home  (o  reinforce 
the  army.  Astyages  may  at  the  ou(se(  have  defeated 
the  Persians,  and  even  have  chased  them  as  far  as 
Pasargadffi ;  we  could  believe  it,  if  it  were  not  Ctesias 
who  told  it.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Astyages'  own 
troops  gave  him  up  to  the  enemy,  and  that  the  man  who 
betrayed  him  was  Harpagus,  whom  Cyrus  afterwards 
rewarded  by  bestowing  on  him  an  all  but  royal  dignity 
in  Asia  Minor.  In  this  the  Babylonian  account  and 
Herodotus  agree:  they  are  mutually  complementary. 
The  history   of  the  Median  empire,   very  litt" 
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European   people 


5  the 


I   foil 


n  itself,  (he  Median  empire 


«h,. 


conquering   r 

■  n  an  attempt 
great  import- 
ance. Compared  with  the  Assyrian  empire  which 
preceded,  or  with  the  Persian  which  followed  it.  it  seems 
rather  insignificant.  Il  did  not  supplant  the  Assyrians, 
for  (his  had  been  done  already  by  the  Chaldeans. 
All  il  could  do.  and  this  only  after  having  failed  al  first 
and  wilh  the  aid  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  was,  to  give 
the  death-blow  to  the  dying  ca[»tal  of  (he  old  empire, 
and  to  appropriate  a  part  of  the  booty  II  was  un- 
able to  conquer  Lydia  and  felt  obi  ged  to  respect  the 
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■till  mighty  dynasly  of  Nabapolassar,  Still,  what  il 
achieved  was  by  no  means  contemptible,  ll  liberated 
Ir&n  from  the  Semitic  siuerainty ;  it  united  the  ever 
quarrelling  tribes  under  a  central  power  ;  il  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  higher  civilisation,  and  so  paved  the 
way  for  that  Persian  empire,  which  in  a  short  lime 
equalled,  if  il  did  not  outrival,  the  once  supreme 
monarchies  of  Babylon  and  Assyria, 

With  the  title  king  of  '  AnSan  and  ParsQ,'  Cyrus,  a 
descendant  of  Achxmenes(//niAij(ia>ii7),  ascended  Die 
,,  |.  throne  of  the  empire.      This  does  not  mean 

''  that  a  new  monarchy,  the  Persian,  sup- 
planted the  Median,  but  rather  thai  there  was  a  change 
of  dynasty,  by  which  ihe  Median  was  developed  into  a 
Medo-Persian  empire,  d  iffering  from  Ihe  former  only  in  this, 
that  Ihe  Persian  branch,  liilherto  subject,  wns  henceforth 
uppermost.  The  Greeks  make  scarcely  any  ditference 
between  Medes  and  Persians,  and  Ihe  latter  ever  re- 
garded the  Medes  as  thdr  ikearest  kin.  and,  provided 
they  respected  the  Persian  supremacy,  treated  Ihem 
with  marked  distinction,  and  eotrusted  Ihem  wilh  high 
offices  and  honokirs. 

Cyrus  (O.  Pers.  /rUrvHa  Ihe  nominaUve.  Bab.  /Carol) 
was  certainly  of  royal  descent. 

When  Kaadolus  aaka  him  the  son  of  ■  prinK  Fenian 
noble  narried  id  Ihe  daughlei  of  Ailyigei,  and  Cletias  Ihe 

tradhions  of  a  popular  Hory,  luch  as  OrientH^  especially — and 

■nd  conqueron,  who,  fioni  on  obscure  and  modest  poaiiion, 
Dnexpecledly  row  to  Urge  power  And  world-wide  renown.  (See 
Cvrnis,  I  I,  10  which  musl  be  added,  that  Dariui  calls  Hakhj- 
manU  lhe/d(«^  of  Cynjs's  gfeai-gnndfuhei  Cilpii,  who  ii 
therefore  not  merely  his  descendant;  he  always  disiinguishes 
between /if /ni,  'son/ and  CoMmJfyt,  '  of  the  ^mily,  descendant 

Afler  having  taken  Ecbalana,  Ihe  first  care  of  Cyrus 
should  have  been  to  secure  bis  supremacy  over  Ihe 
Iranian  provinces  of  Ihe  Median  dominion.      Before  he 

wait  for  a  more  convenient  season,  since  Crossus,  the  king 
of  Ihe  Lydians.  had  invaded  Cappadocia  and  devastated 
certain  cities  which,  by  the  treaty  between  Alyattes  and 
Astyages,  belonged  to  the  Medes.  Cyrus  hurried  lo 
the  frontier,  and  a  baltle  was  fought  in  the  district  of 
Pteria,  near  Sinope.  which,  according  to  Herodotus, 
remained  undecided.  Crcesus,  however,  seeing  thai 
the  Persian  army  exceeded  his  own  in  number,  thought 


The  Per; 


!  the  mistake  of  disdaining  his  enemy,  and 
is  army,  feeling  siu^  that  Cyrus  would  not 
upon  Sardis.     This    proved  a  fatal 


invested  the  capital,  and  took  it  wiihin  a  fortnight. 
Criesus  was  taken  prisoner,  but  not  put  to  death  by 
the  conqueror,  who  treated  him  kindly,  and  even 
assigned  him  a  city  for  his  living. 

Biivc  of  Heiodolui  and  Xuithui  about 


es  Ihe  h'Utalior 


Cyrus  being  now  master  of  Lydia.  returned  to  his 
country,  where  much  had  still  to  be  done  before  Ihe 
whole  of  Iran  had  submitted  to  his  rule.  The  conquest 
of  the  lonLtn  cities,  which  had  refused  to  accept  his 
siuerainty  instead  of  that  of  the  Lydians.  and  the  sut>- 
jugalion  of  the  valorous  Lydians,  he  left  lo  his  generals, 
principally  lo  H.trpiigus.  Even  Ihe  government  of 
Lydia.  where  there  was  a  single  and  last  revolt,  was  safe 
in  their  hands. 

Il  was  only  (seven  or  eight  years  after  the  fall  of 
Sardis)  in  539  thai  Cyrus  could  venture  to  grapple  with 
die  power  which  even  Cyaxares  had  not  dared  to 
assail  —  Babylon.  The  overthrow  of  this  monarchy 
and  the  capture  of  the  imperial  city  is  related  elsewhere 
(see  Darius,  a ;  Babylonia,  g  69).  It  brought  Cyrus 
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10  the  acme  of  his  power,  and  made  it  easy  for  him  to 
extend  it  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  S.  of  Asia 
Minor.  There  is  no  record  of  any  serious  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  nations  subject  to  Babylon  ;  and  certainly 
the  Phtenician  cities,  though  so  often  rebellious  against 
Egypt.  Assyria,  and  Babylonia,  seem  10  have  borne  the 
light  yoke  of  the  Persians  without  reluctance. 

On  Cyrus's  relations  lo  the  Hebrews  see  Cyhus, 
§§3-6. 

Next  lo  nothing  is  known  about  Cyrus's  doings  after 
the  fall  of  Babylon  in  538,  It  appears  that  he  did  not 
make  it  his  residence,  but  installed  his  son  Canibyscs  as 
viceroy,  preferring  to  live  ai  Susa,  and  especially  perhaps 
at  his  own  Persian  capital  PasargadfB,  which  he  had 
built  and  adorned  out  of  Ihe  plunder  of  Ecbalana. 
Probably  he  was   for  most  of  the   lime  engaged   ii 


ballieecld   b 


lilitary  expeditii 


i  Ihe 


diSerenl 

and  barbarous  tribe  which  at  last  defeated  and  killed 
him.  Whether  his  tomb  at  Pasargadx  {Afaighii)  was 
only  a  mausoleum  erected  by  his  son  to  his  memory, 
or  whether  it  really  contained  his  last  remains,  it  is 
difficult  to  say. 
Cyrui  was  neithei  the  bkiodlh; 


Xenophon's  Cftvpadia. 

haled  Assyro.Bibykinig 
allowed  every  pcopk  to 


At,  nor  the  ideal  niler  of 
ven  doubled  whether  he 
have  done  much  for  the 
ul  thai  he  broke  with  the 


jf  those  military  gf 


Camhyses  {Kambufiya,  or  perhaps  better  Kaiujiya), 
the  son  of  Cyrus  and  Kassandana  (also  of  Achcenienian 
,_  n._i„„  descent), followedhisfalherasruleroflhe 
IT.CtfflbyiM.  «™pire/a„d  devoted  the  firs,  tour  j-ears 
of  his  reign  10  the  preparation  of  an  expedition  against 
Egypt,  which,  as  long  as  il  was  independent,  threatened 
his  south-weslern  frontier.  Polycrates  of  Samos,  the  kings 
of  Cyprus,  and  the  Phoenician  cities  were  his  allies,  and 
wilh  their  help  he  gathered  a  large  fleet,  commanded  by 
Ihe  Halicarnassian  Phanes,  who,  till  then  in  Egyptian 
service,  had  gone  over  to  him.  Before  be  left  Persia, 
Cambysea  secretly  killed  his  own  brother  Bardiya.  called 
Smerdis  by  Ihe  Greeks,  who  therefore,  according  to  an 
ingenious  remark  of  Ntildeke,  cannot  have  been  Ihe 
governor  of  the  eastern  provinces  of  Iran,  as  Clesias 
pretends.  Then  be  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  entered  Egypt,  defeated  the  Egyptian  army  near 
Pelusium.  and  was  soon  the  lord  of  the  whole  country. 
The  Egyptian  priests  represented  him  to  Herodotus  as 
a  brutal  and  cruel  tyrant,  an  epileptic,  unable  lo  com- 

10  others,  a  scofler.  who  laughed  at  the  images  of  Ptah 
in  Memphis,  burned  the  mummy  of  Amasis,  and  with 
impious  hand  killed  the  sacred  Apis.  On  the  contrary, 
genuine  Egyptian  monuments  depict  him  as  a  pious 
worshipper  of  those  same  gods,  and  a  high  priest  of  Sais 
praises  him  as  the  protector  of  his  cult.  The  official  repre- 
sentation on  one  side,  popular  gossip,  inspired  by  naiional 
hate,  on  the  olber.^ — neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is 
to  be  trusted.      But  we  may  be  sure  that  Cambj'ses' 

could  not  control  his  violent  passions.  Certain  il  is, 
that  even  at  home  he  was  not  popular.  His  successor 
Darius  states  that  as  soon  as  the  king  had  left  his 
country  a  rebellious  spirit  showed  itself  in  all  the 
provinces.  Persia  and  Media  not  excepted.  At  last  a 
MaguS,  called  Gaumflla  (Gomeles.  Justin),  who  knew 
of  the  murder  of  Bardiya,  and  indeed  may  have  per- 
petrated il  himself,  put  forth  a  claim  lo  be  the  real 
Smerdis,  and  was  ^leedily  acknowledged  as  such  by 
Ihe  whole  empire.  Those  who  doubted  kepi  silent, 
for  they  knew  that  their  life  was  in  danger,  the  Magiaa 
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having  lulled  every  one  to  whom  the  secret  was  Itnown. 
That  he  really  reigned  is  proved  by  Babylonian  contract 
tables  dated  tram  the  first  yeoi  ol  Baniya.  In  the 
meantime  Cambyses  was  hurrying  home,  though  not  yel 
aware  of  all  that  had  happened  ;  but  when  the  terrible 
news  reached  him  in  Syria,  he  killed  himself. 

Upon  this  a  member  ot  a  side-branch  of  Ihe 
Achfemenids,  named  Darius  {DSrayavauI),  son  of 
,,  __.  Hyalaspes  (  Hffifi^),  aided  by  sixotherre- 
lB.inntU.  presenialives  of  the  highest  Persian  nobility, 
succeeded  in  murdering  tbe  false  Smerdis,  and  ascended 
the  throne  {52a).  (Cp  Dakius.)  Darius  slates  in  his 
inscription  at  Behistun.  that  he  restored  tbe  temples  tbe 
Mage  had  destroyed  and  set  right  everything  else  that  the 
usurper  had  altered  ;  though  il  is  not  clear  what  kind  of 
religious  and  social  reforms  'Smerdis'  had  introduced. 
This,  however,  was  only  a  first  step.  An  arduous  task 
awaited  the  young  king.  A  spirit  of  rebdlkm  was  fer- 
menting through  the  whole  empire.  '  There  was  much 
lying  in  the  land. '    In  nearly  every  province,  except  those 

Tbe  history  of  these  struggles  and  of  the  pacification  of 
(he  empire  cannot  be  narrated  here  in  detail.  Nor  can 
we  follow  Darius  in  his  useless  and  unsuccessful  ex- 
pedition against  (he  Scythians,  his  crushing  of  the 
Ionian  revolt,  and  his  war  with  Greece  ;  all  this  rather 
belongs  to  the  history  of  Greece  than  to  thai  of  Persia. 

Darius  was  not  so  great  a  general  as  Cyrus,  but  be  was 
a  greater  king.  He  defined  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
Satraps  (/ChlalArapivan.  [BTrrinit),  the  governors  of  Ihe 
provinces,  who  woe  allowed  a  lai^  aulonotny,  but 
were  controlled  by  the  '  eye  of  the  king,'  the  first 
counsellor  of  the  realm  or  other  high  ol^cials,  and, 
though  themselves  commanders  of  an  army  corps,  wen 
held  in  check  by  the  garrisons  of  the  fortresses,  im. 
mediately  under  Ihe  king's  command.  To  keep  thi 
reins  of  government  in  the  hands  of  the  central  power, 
Darius  constructed  a  net  of  highways  and  instituted  E 
r^ular  system  of  posts.  He  substituted  a  new  anc 
better  coinage  (or  thai  of  the  Lydians,  which  was  mon 
primitive ;  did  his  besl  to  promote  navigation  and 
commerce— for  example,  by  digging  a  canal  between 
Ihe  Nile  and  tbe  Red  Sea.  Instead  of  the  compulsory 
presents  which  bad  in  (he  olden  time  been  extorted 
from  the  population,  he  assigned  tares  for  each  province. 
The  Persian  nobles  sneered  at  this  and  called  the  king 
a  chaffer  («inf\at) :  it  seemed  to  them  undignified, 
just  as  the  medimval  knights  would  have  thought  i( ;  but 
the  people  and  certainly  th^  slate  profited  by  it.  Darius 
did  not  enlargie  the  empire  of  Cyrus  ;  but  he  m 

stale.  He  could  not  indeed  undo  the  mischief  wrought 
in  Egypt  by  Cambyses  ;  his  wise  policy  and  acimmulaled 
favours  could  not  withhold  il  from  revolting ;  but 
perhaps  if  he  bad  lived  he  would  have  recovered 
possession  of  iL  The  chaiacler  of  Darius  stands  very 
high ;  even  (he  Greeks,  whose  national  feelings  he 
severely  hur(,  spoke  of  him  with  respecL  And  it  was 
no  vain  boast  when  he  claimed  to  have  been  neither  a 
liar  nor  a  despot,  but  to  have  ruled  according  lo  the  law. 

Unhappily,  tbe  son  who  succeeded  Darius  on  the 
throne  was  in  all  points  his  mfaioi—y.a%cs{KhSaydrU), 
to  T»n.  who  reigned  from  485-464.  Heislheking 
IK.  .uriM.  j^[^  AhaSweroi  in  the  book  of  Esther  (cp 
AHASt;ERt;s).  With  him  the  decline  of  (he  monarcby 
began,  and  il  was  only  tbe  solid  foundation  I>ariua  I. 
had  given  it  that  held  it  together  for  so  long  a  time. 

Of  Persian   history  after    Darius   we  know  tvolhing 
except  from   foreign,   and   especblly  Greek,  sources. 
Some  ot  his  successors  record  in  Ihdr  inscriptions  the 
buildings  they  erected,  either  for  their  own  use  or 
honour  of  the  gods,  and  Xerxes.  like  his  bther.  giv 
a   list   of  the  nations  he  ruled :    bu(  upon  the  even 
of  their  reign  they  are  silent      Their  struggles  with  tl 
Greeks,  who  more  than  once  withstood  them  bravely,  and 
whom  they  never  were  able  10  subjugate,  belong 
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>st  interesting  parts  of  ancient  oriental  history,  but  do 

t  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work.  Perhaps 
Ihe  Greeks,  if  they  had  been  less  divided  by  internal  dis- 
i  had  not  had  so  many  traitors  in  their  ranks, 
disappointed  in  their  ambition  and  greedy  for  money, 
light  have  succeeded  in  wresting  from  the  Peisiani 
t  least  the  supremacy  of  Asia  Minor.  What  we  gatber 
from  cLassk;  writers  as  to  the  affairs  of  the  Persian  court 
is  a  sad  history  of  allemale  weakness  and  cruelty,  cor- 
ruption, murders,  intrigues,  and  broken  faith.  The 
vainglorious  and  at  the  same  time  cowardly  Xerxes  was 

cceeded  by  Artaxerxes  {Arlaiklalkra)  I.,  of  the  Long 
Hand,  under  whose  reign  Nehemiab  his  cupbearer  and 
Ezra  the  scribe  were  allowed  10  go  10  Jerusadem  (o  help 
itrymen  in  their  miserable  slate  (cp 
Abtaxebxes).  He  was  not  a  bad,  but  a  very  weak 
man,  governed  by  coiutiers  and  women. 

We  may  pass  over  Ihe  short  reign  of  Xerxes  II. ,  who 
was  murdeiied  like  his  namesake.     His  successor  was 

..  n  _._        Darius  II. ,  surnamed  Nothus,  who  left 

"ttccmKiri.  ^^  Parysalis.  Perhaps  if  she  had 
succeeded,  after  her  husband's  death,  in  putting  (be 
sc«pire  in  the  hands  of  her  beloved  son,  the  ambitious 
bu(  energetic  and  able  Cyrus,  the  fate  of  the  empire 
might  have  been  differeDt.  But  Artaxerxes  II. ,  surnamed 
Mnemon,  ascended  the  throne,  and  during  the  long 
reign  (404-358)  of  (his  mild  and  friendly  but  lazy 
monarch  (he  power  of  Persia  rapidly  declined.  1(  was 
he  who  suflered  the  foreign  semi-idolatrous  cult  of  the 
goddess  called  AniUiita  by  Ihe  Iranians  lo  be  introduced 
even  in  Media  and  Persia.  Under  bis  son  and  suc- 
cessor Ochus  {  Vakuia).  who  as  king  adopted  (he  name 
Anaxeries  HI. ,  Ihe  monarchy  seemed  (o  revive.  Cruel, 
harsh,  murderous,  indilterent  as  to  the  means  which  he 
selected  lo  realise  his  plans,  he  was  intensely  haled. 
By  his  energy  he  smothered  every  revolt,  humiliated 
tbe  B^gyptians  (whom  be  deeply  offended  by  ridiculing 
and  persecuting  their  religion),  (he  Phoenicians,  and 
probably  also  the  Jews  (cp  Isaiah  ii. ,  g§  9,  ii,  31).  and 
really  restored  for  the  lime  Ihe  Perwan  supremacy.  Just, 
however,  when  the  Macedonian  power  was  rising,  and 
with  il  Ihe  greatest  danger  that  ever  threatened  the 
empire.  Artaienes  was  murdered  by  Bagoas.  an 
E^^lian  eunuch,  tbe  same  who  pacified  Judiea  in  348, 
and  (when  Johanan  the  high  priest  had  killed  his 
brother  Jesus)  entered  the  Iem|de  to  the  great  offence 
of  ihe  pious  (Jos.  Ant,  xi.  7 1.  8  "97  1  cp  Israel,  g  66). 
Bagoas  placed  on  the  throne  Arses  ;  but  when  Ihe  king 
tried  (0  get  rid  of  his  patron,  Bagoas  poisoned  him. 
Bagoas  then  gave  Ihe  crown  lo  a  great-grandson  of 
Darius  11.,  Diirius  lumamed  Ctxloniannus,  Ihe  worst 
choice  he  could  well  have  made.  Only  a  Cyrus, 
perhaps  not  even  a  Darius  Hystaspis,  might  have 
held  his  own  against  the  terrible  onslaugh(  and  (he 
(aclics  of  such  a  general  as  Alexander  the  Great,  and  so 

than  Xerxes,  valiant  perhaps  inordinary  fights,  but  quickly 
confused  in  great  emergencies,  and  in  no  wise  equal  to 
Ihe  gigantic  task  imposed  on  his  weak  shoulders.  His 
tragic  fate  cannot  make  us  blind  to  his  great  faults  ;  but 
at  tbe  same  u*me  we  tannol  but  feel  disgusted  at  the 
burning  of  Persepolis  by  the  conqueror.  The  flames 
which  tlevoured  the  graceful  buildings  i>f  Ihe  imperial 
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Pwsian,  which  formerly  reached  so  far,  now  lay  broken 

ThebKHurvtyiofMrdo-Ptraianbistocydown  to  the  lime  of 
AJexandeiarc  those  of  Th.  Noldcki  f  art.  'Penia,'Pl.  i.  in  EB^ 

in  Cr.  d.  imn.  Pkilalsfit,  I3-4  looa);  i^  his  'Goch.  d.  all. 
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(Rom.lSi9). 

PEKUDA  jKnll?.   •separated';    <t>AAoYP&   [L]l- 

The  b'ne  Pinldi.  a  group  of  ■Solomon's  KrvMiH'  (He 
ipecial  anicle)  in  the  greai  posi-uilic  list  (see  Eir*  U.,  |g); 
Emajs(RVi»g.  PeKiDA;to*<rai»  [BAD- Neh.  Tj7  (Itn'T*; 
EV  Pebida  ;  «<i>"ti  [BK], ««.  (AD-i  Esd.  S  }3(AV  Fhakiiu, 
RV  pHAWDA,  RV».g.  Peruda  ;  ^atM-t^  (BAJi 

PEBTILEHCE.  The  difterenl  biblical  lerms  for 
pestilence  having  been  considered  elsewhere  (see  Dts- 
1  *>_—__  EASES),  we  are  able  to  confine  oiir- 
1.  JWqMncy.  j^,^,^  (,^g  ^  historical  and  eiegelical 
details.  The  frequency  of  pestilences  in  ancient  Pales- 
tine is  strikingly  shown  by  the  words  of  Gad,  '  David's 
seer,'  to  his  king,  '  Shall  seven  years  of  famine  come  to 
Ihee  in  ihy  land  ?  or  wilt  thou  flee  three  months  before 
thy  foes  ?  or  shall  there  be  three  days'  pestilence  in  thy 
land?' (aS.  24ij).      There" 


calami 


specified.      To  b 


inths  a 


mercy  of  a  victorious  foe.  burning  and 
directions,  was  worse  than  even  seven  yeara  of  famine  : 
and  even  three  days'  pestilence  of  the  most  acute  sort 
would  be  enough  to  destroy  or  to  weaken  a.  large  part 
of  the  population  of  a  city.  The  less  severe  calamity 
would  also  be  more  frequent  than  those  which  were  more 
destructive.  The  foct  remains,  however,  that  timine, 
desolation  from  war.  and  pestilence,  were  three  well- 
known  terrors,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  1  K.  837,  Eiek. 
61117.  Am.  4ia.  in  which  these  three  calamities  are  again 
given  as  parallel  misfortunes. 

The  last  of  these  passages  (Am.  4  .o)  is  historically 
very  suggestive.  EV  renders  '  1  have  sent  among  you  the 
pestileiH*  after  the  manner  of  E^ypt '  (?iTia 
a-  Egypt  p^^);  G.  A.  Smith,  'by  way  of  Egy^u' 
'  A  pestilence'  would  be  belter.  Il  is  a  pestilence  of  a 
bad  type  that  is  meant,  just  as  in  Is.  10i6^  the  'rod 
lifted  up  in  the  manner  of  Kgypt '  is  '  a  divine  judicial 
act  such  as  Eg>'pt  experienced.'  The  NE.  corner  of 
the  Nile  delta  was  justly  regarded  in  antiquity  as  the 
home  of  the  plague.  Q.  A.  Smith  has  well  described 
the  conditions  which  favoixred  the  outbreak  of  plague  in 
that  district. 

'The  eauem  mouth  of  the  Nile  then  emend  the  tea  at 
Pehiiium,  and  supplied  a  ftreat  stretch  of  mingled  satt  uid  fresh 

B  ™ind  the  Gu'S  of  Me)ii™j!"To  The V!^rt  i>  the  iwampy 
Delta  1  and  on  the  Asiatic  ude  sandhills  with  only  hiaekish 
wells.  Along  the  coast  then  ^pear  to  have  been  always  a 
number  of  lagoont,  separated  from  the  sea  by  low  ban  of  sand, 
__j  ..__j 1. ._  '-re^it.iKl  Roman  limei  Itac  largt— 
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In  such  a  country  plague  must  always  have  been 
ready  to  break  out.  and  the  infection  must  often  have 
been  brought  by  trading  caravans  to  Palestine.     This 

lated  both  in  AV  and  in  RV.  owing  10  the  influence  of 
the  iradittonal  prejudice  of   the  Mosaic  authorship  of 


PE8TII1BNCB 
Deuteronomy.   The  threat  which  is  dramatically  attached 
10  the  non-observance  of  the  Deuleronomic  law  is  thai 
Yahwt  will  bring  upon  Israel  '  all  the  diseases  of  Egypt 
which  thou  wast  (not  'art')  afraid  of  (Dl.  2S6o). 

Il  may  be  partly  owing  to  the  consequences  of  plagues 
that  we  have  so  Utile  historical  evidence  as  to  particular 
a  ryp  outbreaksofpestileoceiuancient  Palestine. 
_/lI1*  The  references  to  [daguea  in  Ei.  II 4 
"™"'°*-  12.,/  (the  Tenth  Plague).  Nu.  II31 
(sickness  following  the  quails),  25.e2Si  (pl^ue  through 
Baal-peor),  belong  to  a  cycle  of  highly  legendary  didactic 
narratives  (see  Plagues  [ Ti^n]).  The  sto^  of  Ihe  boils 
in  I  S.  5q-.i '  is  also  legendary.  The  honour  of  the  ark 
of  Cod  had  to  be  rescued  ;  the  offenders  against  the 
sanctity  of  Yahwi  are  naturally  punished  by  pestilence, 
and  possibly  would  have  been  represented  as  so  punished, 
even  had  they  dwell  in  the  N.  of  Palestine,  and  not  in 
a  part  which  was  closely  connected  with  Egypt  by  the 
avenues  of  commerce,*  The  passage  describing  the 
punishment  of  David's  numbering  of  the  people  (aS.  24) 
is  also  a  didactic  narrative  ;  but  we  cannot  deny  that  a 
pestilence  may  have  coincided  chronologically  with  the 
unpopular  act  of  the  king,  A  more  authentic  witness 
10  a  pestilence  is  the  retrospective  statement  of  Amos 
(4 10).  referring  to  N.  Israel.  Lastly,  we  have  the 
famotis  reference  to  a  pestilence  by  whit^  Sennacherib's 
army  suffered  greatly  in  a  K.  ISjj  (  =  Is.  37  36)— a 
reference  which,  in  the  light  of  literary  and  historical 
criticism,  is  most  probaUy  altogether  legendary. 

It  may  be  well  to  pause  for  a  little  on  the  Sennacherib 
passage,  because  of  the  new  tradition  which  has  sprung 
long  crilics,  to  the  effect  that  the 
fact  of  a  K.  has  received  inde- 
nt confirmation  from  ati  Egyptian 
»"■""*•"  source.  Herodotus,  indeed,  says(2i4i) 
that  when  Sennacherib,  'king  of  the  Arabians  and 
Assyrians,'  invaded  f^ypt  and  besieged  Pelusium  in  the 
days  of  king  Sethos,  field-mice  gnawed  the  quivers  and 
shield- handles  of  the  invaders,  who  fled  precifHtalely. 
As  Skinner  puts  the  common  theory — 
'  Since  Ibe  nbouse  was  among  the  Egyptians  a  symbol  of  pea- 

a  deadly  epidemic  in  the  Assyrian  camp ;  and  Ibis  is  the  tafm 
of  calamity  which  L^  naturafly  snggesied  b>;  Ihe  terma  of  ibe 

the  OT  reccfd,  and  Ihere  is  no  obstacle  to  the  supposition  that 
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there  are  several  strong  objections, 
symbol  of  pestilence ; 


a  late  i 


ttonty 


as  Horapollo  (1^).  and  s 
narrative  as  that  in  1  S.  6  {see  Emehods}.  The  slory 
of  the  field-mice  is  merely  a  mythological  way  of  saying 
that  Horus,  to  whom  the  mouse  was  sacred,  repelled 
the  foes  of  Egypt  in  an  unaccountable  way.'  (a)  The 
theory  takes  no  account  of  the  composite  character  of 
the  Hebrew  story.  Two  narratives  of  Sennacherib's 
dealings  with  Heiekiah  have  been  welded  together. 
According  to  the  one  (Is.  36i-379),  a  report  which  Sen- 
nacherib heard,  while  still  at  Lachish,*  caused  him  to  move 
camp,  and  depart  on  his  return  to  Nineveh  ( '  Isa.'  SBOT 
[Eng.].  p.  49J.    According  to  lbeother(Is.  379^-1.3336), 

I  The  leil  has  sufleied  in  Iransmusion  (see  EuEiini>eV 
t  G.A.Sn.  (//(;is3/)aupponstbehiHoncilyof 

W  the  considemions  ll—  "-■'--' ■ — ' 

Egypt,  and  that  armiea 

PfiflKnes,  be  thinks.  .... 

againii  Israel.'    If  u,  the  Inditioo  in  I  S.  £  lecms  to  be  not 

S  Use  was  made  of  the  essay  of  A.  T^ng  on  Apollo  and  the 
Mouse  in  Cotl0m  ami  Mjlh  by  the  prsenl  wriier  inhis  Inlto-I. 

'lit.  tH^iya).  He  it  not  perfectly  dear  on  the  narrative  of 
1  S.  S  f..%<M  inelinea  to  follbw  Klostermann.  In  the  artide 
EhBKODS.  the  bvesiijEation  of  Ihe  teiruid  problems  has  been 
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on  the  nigbt  after  Isaiah  had  prophesied  Sennacherib's 
failure  lo  enter  Jerusalem,  a  destroying  angel  went  oul 
and  slew  185,000  warriors  in  the  Assyrian  camp.      Both 

less  didactic,  is  lo  be  preferred  lo  the  latter  (pestilence). 
For  the  origin  of  the  story  of  the  pestilence.'  see 
Hbzekiah,  g  a. 

The  prism- inscription  of  Sennacherib  may  also  be 
quoted  against  the  historicity  of  the  pestilence  narrative. 
If  Heirituih  troubled  himself  to  send  a  special  messenger 
with  tribute  to  Nineveh,  it  is  by  no  means  likely  (hat 
Sennacherib  had  been  compelled  to  return  by  a  calamity 
which  almost  destroyed  his  army,  and  would  doubtless 
be  regarded  by  Heiekiah  as  a  special  act  of  God.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  contemporary  history  of  Assyria  confirms 
the  accuracy  of  the  ■  rumour '  narrative.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  Sennacherib  had  as  much  as  he  could  do  in 
counleraciing  the  res»less  Chaldaean  princes,  and  we  can 
well  believe  that  the  rumour  which  caused  him  (o  move 
camp  from  Lachish  was  really  concerned  with  the 
machinations  of  these  opponents.  The  assassination 
of  Sennacherib  in  the  first  narrative,  too.  is  undoubtedly 
historical  Not  knowing  of  it.  the  second  narrator  was 
obliged  to  represent  the  pestilence  as  a  just  punishment 
of  the  enemy  of  Yahwt. 

Many  waiters  have  held  that  the  sickness  of  Hetekiah. 
referred  to  in  3  K.  20  (Is.  38).  was  the  plague  ;  and 
,  some,  following  Hitzig,  have  supposed 
that  it  was  a  case  of  the  same  plague 
as  the  Assyrian  army  is  said  lo  have 
suffered  from,  which  '  had  got  among  the  people 
of  the  country,  as  sickness  in  the  train  of  an  army 
usitally  does.'  This  view  is  at  first  sight  plausible. 
The  compiler  of  the  '  second  (the  pestilence)  narrative  ' 
certainly  held  it  (cp  'Isa.'  SBOT),  and  it  is  confirmed 
by  Is.  386.  which  implies  that  Jerusalem  is  in  great 
danger  from  the  Assyrians.  This,  however,  is.  if  recent 
criticism  may  be  followed,  an  error.  The  embassy  of 
Merodach  ^ladan  must  have  preceded  the  Assyrian 
invasion.  It  cannot  have  had  any  smaller  motive  than 
the  wish  to  oi^anise  a  general  resistance  to  Assyria  (see 
M  EBOD  A  CH  -  B  A  L.A  DAN  ).  * 

It  is.  however,  by  no  means  necessary  to  accept  the 
com[Mler's  arraigtment  of  his  material,  any  more  than 
we  always  accept  the  arrangement  of  material  in  a 
gospel.  The  idea  of  the  writer  of  a  K.  19is  is  that  the 
Assyrians  who  were  attacked  by  the  plague  died  sud- 
denly. The  boil  («*fn)  of  Heiekiah  seems  lo  have  lasted 
some  little  time,  and  need  not  have  been  a  plague-boil. 
There  are  various  boiMiseases,  sometimes  called  after 
the  respective  cities  where  they  are  prevalent  That  of 
Heiekiah  may,  for  instance,  have  been  a  malignant 
carbuncle,  for  which  (not  less  than  for  a  plague-boil)  a 
poultice  of  figs  would  be  an  appropriate  remedy. 

Dr.  Lauder  Brunlon  '  has  been  led  to  view  the  disease 
as  'tonslliiis'  from  thesimilarilyof  someof  the  symptoms 
described  in  the  Song  of  Heiekiah  (Is.  38io.»)  with 
those  of  some  cases  of  quinsy.  Unfortunately,  the 
connection  of  (he  Song  with  an  event  in  the  life  of 
Hezekiah  is  plainly  a  scribe's  fictitHi,  and  the  psalm,  as 
we  may  call  it.  should  be  grouped  with  other  national 
ps.ilms  of  thanksgiving  for  deliverance.  We  should 
hanlty  think  of  discussing  the  symptoins  of  disease  im- 
plied in  Ps.  e  30  and  88.  T.  K.  c. 

PESTLE  ('^^),  Prov.  27  «.     See  Mortar. 

FETEB.     See  Simon  Peter. 


FETEB,  THE  EPISTLES  OF 


elect  who  are  sojourners  of  the  Dispersion  in  Pontus, 
Galatia,  Capadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia."  The  hypo- 
, .  _  . thesis  that  the  letter  was  written  by 

■«""••■  presumpdon  that  the  persons  addressed 
were  Jewish  Christians,  and  the  expression  ■  sojourners 
of  the  dispersion  '  i,Taptirii^t*tni  Sia^rofAi.  1 1)  lends  it 
some  support.  But  ■  sojourners  '  (cp  2ii ;  Heb.  11 .3)  is 
probably  employed  figuratively  of  (jhristians  in  general 
as  earthly  pilgrims  or  strangers,  and  Weiss  stands 
almost  alone  in  supporting  the  opinion  that  the  writer 
had  in  mind  as  his  readers  communities  composed  chiefly 
of  Jewish  Christians.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the 
provinces  referred  lo  were  the  field  of  the  Pauline 
mission,  and  the  improbability  that  there  were  separate 
Jewish -Christian  churches  there,  the  epistle  contains  un- 
mistakable indications  that  it  was  addressed  to  gentile 
believers,  lo  whom  alone  are  applicable  the  references 
to  former  practices  and  enors(l  n'B  29/.  43/.).  The 
readers  are  represented  as  persons  who  had  not  seen 
Jesus,  who  had  been  '1    " 


t  of  dar 


3.  Objaot. ' 


The  epistle  has  been  variously  interpreted  as  lo  its 
object.  On  the  ground  of  1  igij  and  5ti,  it  has  been 
'  that  the  author,  whether  Peter 
'.  wished  10  establish  in  (he 
churches  of  Asia  Minor,  which  had  been  founded  by 
Paul,  the  authority  of  this  apostle,  so  far  as  it  could  be 
confirmed  by  the  approval  of  (he  great  '  pillar '  of  the 
Jewish  Christian  community,  and  10  show  the  essential 
agreement  of  the  two.  This  view  has  been  lo  some 
extent  supported  by  a  few  scholars  who  believe  that 
Peter  was  the  author  of  the  epistle.  To  the  older 
Tubingen  school  the  writing  had  no  other  object  than 
to  mediate  between  the  Pauline  and  Pe(rine  factions  in 
the  early  church,  Schwegler  accordingly  says  of  the 
epistle  that  '  it  is  an  apology  for  Paulinism  written  by  a 
follower  of  Paul  for  the  adherents  of  Peter — an  apology 
which  was  effected  simply  that  an  exposition  of  the 
Pauline  doctrine  might  be  put  into  the  mou(h  of  Peter' 
{Nachaf.  Zeilaller.  2^).  A  testimony  from  Peler  to 
the  orthodoiy  of  Paul  was  regarded  from  this  point  of 
view  as  a  very  effective  means  of  reconciling  the 
adherents  of  (he  two  grea(  teachers.  If,  however,  such 
were  the  object  of  (he  writer,  i(  is  (o  say  the  least  sur- 
prising thai  he  did  not  malie  it  more  apparent  and  con- 
spicuous. The  passages  referred  (o  are  (00  vague  to 
admit  of  any  such  special  application,  and  nolhing 
seems  lo  be  farther  from  the  writer's  thought  in  general 
than  the  Pauline  and  Petrine  controversy,  which  he 
stands  far  above  and  beyond.  In  C  11,  the  'grace  of 
God '  {xipir  ■roS  9tou)  does  not  necessarily  refer  to  the 
I'auline  'gospel,' but  may  be  explained  by  lij  (the  words 
til  If  "TTiTi,  '  wherein  ye  stand,'  are  with  doubtful  pro. 
priely  rendered  in  RV  'stand  ye  fast  therein').  Without 
a  distinctive  dogmatic  purpose,  the  writer  addresses  him- 
self lealously  to  the  comfort,  admonition,  and  encotuTige- 
menl  of  his  readers,  who  are  assumed  to  be  in  need 

which  they  are  suffering  for  the  sake  of  their  Chrbtian 
profession  (3iii6  Itii/  fiB-io),  These  persecutions 
are  represented  as  proceeding  from  gentiles,  and  the 
writers  chief  object  is.  as  l^hler  remarks,  lo  im- 
press upon  his  readers  the  indissoluble  connection  and 
succession  of  suffering  and  glory  in  the  life  of  the 
believer  as  in  that  of  Christ  himself  (In  2>i  SiS). 
Naturally  related  to  this  purpose  is  the  prominence 
given  to  hope  both  expressly  and  indirectly  (Ijii  3is 

i„  s,.l. 

If,  however,  (he  e[Mstle  shows  distinctively  neither  a 

dogmatic  nor  a  '  mediating '  purpose.  i(  is  not  without 

traces  of  the  influence  of  Paul's  theological  ideas,  and 

may  properly  be  classified  with  ihe  deutero- Pauline  lilcra- 
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ture  of  the  NT.  which  represents  a  weakened  Pauliniim. 
S.  Datttant- 


tion  from  the  thought  of  Ihe  great  apostle 


olutnutter. 


:o  that  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Faith  is  made 
'  prominent,  as  'unio,'  and  'the  end  of' 
'  jalvalion'  (I59) ;  but  its  dislinoiively  Pauline  contrast 
urith  works  is  not  eipressed.  The  doctrine  of  atonement 
as  set  forth  by  Paul  underlies  the  writer's  apprehension 
of  the  deajh  of  Jesus,  which  he  regards  as  '  fore-ordained 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world';  bul  it  is  weakened  in 
the  direction  of  an  '  ethical '  significance  [lii^t  3iB  4I)■ 
The  idea,  of  subatilulion  is  scarcely  eitpressed,  and  Ihe 
blood  of  Christ  is  conceived  as  having  a  purifying 
efncacy.  He  suffered  that  he  might  'bring  us  to  God.' 
Accordingly,  Ihe  Pauline  doctrine  of  justification  does 
not  lind  distinctive  expression,  and  the  apostle's  ter- 
minology iSntaiodaeai,  attatwrunj)  is  avoided. 
'ThE  wriier'i  Chriotology  n  only  patliajly  diicloud  by  a  kv 

dautcro-Putllne  Episdei  to  ihc  Hcbnm  and  the  Epbesiam 
<>ii4ii:  cpE]A.  InHeb-lSii).  Tht  legend  of  the  dcscenf 
of  Chriu  10  die  underworld  (3 19)  ippcin  la  be  a  dcvelopmeni 
of  Eph-  *  B>TO-  Id  the  vuue  eAchaioloey  Ihe  prominenl  Pauline 
&alur«  do  001  appear;  bul  the  idea  of  partakine  of  Chri-il'i 

probably  a  reniiniKcnce  of  Rom.  H  it,  '  we  sufler  wilh  fhiml  ihai 
we  may  aim  be  gioiitied  with  (biml    (rviLlta^xaiAtv  ly*  Miu  wv- 

The  literary  relations  of  the  epistle  to  the  NT  literature 
are  many  and  unmistakable,  though  the  question  of 
dependence  is  in  some  cases  indeterminable.  That  the 
author  was  familinr  with  several  of  the  epistles  of  Paul, 
and  adopted  to  some  extent  their  ideas  and  terminology 
is  generally  conceded. 


SfK 


eilewhenln  N'n:  4lo/ wilh  Kom.  Ili-B  (afier  tfae  appropci. 
alien  of  an  idea  Aom  Roin.l3i]):  4b1h  wiih  Roin.1^9;  89 


4.  outer  ' 
Ut«Tuy  '^ 
nlatloni.  ^' 


is*'u»i3rRom.8ijy;i  Va4™b'RML  flieieTs*/ with" 
Rom.  21699  i'fivwri,  itfuvTvt,  '»  utnrrw);  36  with  Rom.  01} 
(dialion  liom  OT  wilh  Paul'i  devianona  irom  the  Septua^init. 
Several  accord*  with  other  eptvlo  of  Paul  indicate  the  wnleri 
f^iliarily  wilb  Pauline  ideas  and  forma  of  upreaiiDn  :  cp  1  t. 
■  Cor.  li;  li,  iCor.  Si;34/,  iCoi.  S»/;lii,  Oal.  G17: 
Si<i,Gal.  £13;  lu,  GaLtTs:  St,  Gtd.  4»;  87,  iCoc.  Tjj; 
89,  iTheu-tii;  *3,  Gal,  6si;  614,  iCoi.lSao.  The  writer 
Bmployt  a  conitderaDle  number  of  tcrmi  'specifically  Pauline,' 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  aroiiidAuJrtf,  iXtv$ifi£ay  Jnuroc, 
Mt".  "*•'■■.  «iwo»o(tia,  iHre^mftir.  TifnJ,  XMfuriurra,  rmii- 
9^9tty  iv  X^^Tv.  The  plan  and  grammuicai  uructurv  of  the 
epillleabaanTauline. 

I  Peter  contains,  in  proportion  to  its  length,  a  lai^ 
number  of  words  not  used  elsewhere  in  the  NT.     The 
iiaimance  with  ML,  Lk.,  and 

'  Acts  is  probable  from  2ii  Zi^iSii}/.  (cp 
Ml.  5  to-13  16} ;  66  {cp  Ml.  23  la),  1 10/  (Lk. 

'■  10=4),  lu  {Lit-  1235).  1"  (Acts  2>),  1.? 
(Acts  1034J5)-  Theaccords  with  Hebrews  do  not  neces- 
sarily show  a  literaty  relation  of  the  two  epistles.  Those 
wilh  Ephesians  have  been  investigated  in  great  detail  with- 
out a.  coDciusionon  which  scholars  can  ^ree.  Perhaps  the 
most  that  one  is  warranted  in  saying  is  contained  in  von 
Soden's  remark  that  so  many  related  expressions, 
thoughts,  and  interests  indicate  that  both  writers  breathed 
the  same  atmosphere,  and  that  possibly  the  writer  of 
one  of  the  epistles  knew  the  work  of  Ihe  other.  On 
relation  of  J.-imes  see  Jamils  [General  Epistle]. 

The  dependence  of  the  epistle  upon  the  letters  of  Paul, 
and  its  Pauline  lone,  style,  and  doctrinal  basis,  indicate  a 
•  H-i  tilt  I  .  writer  who  had  made  himself  familiar 
•'  "*"  "tnn»-  with  that  apostle's  works,  and  was  in 
sympathy  with  his  thought  The  absence  of  the  mystical 
profundity  of  Paul  and  the  softening  of  some  of  the 
harder  lines  of  his  teaching  as  well  as  several  striking 
accords  with  Hebrews,  show  the  writer  to  have  been  in 
contact  with  the  later  Pnulinism  which  marks  Ihe 
transition  to  Ihc  Johannine  theology.  DistiiKt  fore- 
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shadowings  of  the  ideas  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the 
epistles  ascribed  to  John  are  indeed  not  wanting, 
although  there  is  no  indication  of  tbe  author's  ac- 
quaintance wilh  these  writings,  Cp  la;  with  i  Jn.  3$: 
Ia>  with  I  Jn.  33:  5a,  Jn.  10i6  21i«;  3 18.  i  jn.  87; 
1 19,  Jn.  1  39,  These  considerations  render  the  Petrine 
authorship  of  i  Peter  very  improbable.  It  is  very 
unlikely,  besides,  that  Peter  should  have  written  at  all  to 
the  Pauline  gentile  churches  in  A^  Minor.  But  if  he 
wrote  this  epistle  to  them  afler  the  death  of  Paul,  as  is 
generally  assumed  by  the  advocates  of  Ihc  traditional 
view,  it  is  surprising  (hat  he  should  not  have  mentioned 
to  them  their  revered  teacher.  Apart  from  the  address 
there  is  nothing  in  the  internal  character  of  the  epistle 

type  of  doctrine  which  can  with  propriety  be  called 
Petrine  is  wanting. 

There  is  no  traM  of  the  questions  mooted  in  tbe 
apostolic  age.  Whilst  the  writer  shows  some  contact 
,  H  ,  _,  wilh  the  Gospel- lilera  ture.  there  is 
.«L^S^ ._  ""  '"dicntion  of  the  fresh  and  ririd 
^•*^"°*«"-  recollections  of  an  eye-witness  of  the 
life  of  Jesus,  and  the  conspicuous  ideas  of  Jesus' 
preaching,  the  kingdom  of  God.  eternal  life,  the  Son  of 
Man,  repentance,  and  the  Son  of  God,  find  no  expres- 
sion. The  author's  conception  of  faith  is  unknown  to 
the  synoptics.  The  goal  is  not  the  synoptic  'eternal 
life'(furijaiw««),  but  the  Pauline  '  glory '  (Jifa).  The 
sympathetic  student  of  Paulinism  1^  whom  this  epistle 
to  Gentile  churches  was  written  cannot  have  been  Petei, 
the  apostle  of  the  circumcision  {Gal.2T),  who  -stood 
condemned '  before  Paul  at  Antiocb  for  '  dissimulation ' 
(Gnl.  2ii/)  as  to  the  viul  question  i>f  the  primitive 
Christian  economy.  The  argument  for  an  apostolical 
authorship  based  on  IjSai  and  2ai-i3  is  groundless 
in  view  of  analogous  expressions  in  Hebrews.  It  is 
altogether  improbable  that  the  fisherman  Peter  who. 
according  to  Papins,  required  an  interpreter  should  have 
command  of  a  Greek  style  of  the  character  of  this  writing. 
'  I  am  writing  by  Silvanus'  {Ai6iZi\owuovfypaif»i:  6  it) 
indicates  Silvanus  not  as  a  translator  or  an  amanuensis, 
much  less  as  the  author'  93-96  A.D.  (v.  Soden).  bul 
probably  as  the  bearer  of  Ihe  letter  (see  Acts  23). 
The  reference  to  Silvanus  and  to  Mark  (Sii/)  doubt- 
less belongs  to  the  fiction  of  the  authorship  ( 1 1 ). 

The  historical  conditioiis  and  circumstances  implied 

in  the  epistle  indicate,  moreover,  a  time  far  bevond 

_,  the  probable  duration  of  Peler's' life. 

'  tbe  history  of  the  spread  of  Christianity  imperatively 
demands  for  i  Peter  a  Inter  date  than  64  A.D..'  the  date 
generally  assumed  by  the  defenders  of  the  Petrine  author- 
ship. 'These  maintain  that  the  persecutions  implied  in 
the  passages  previously  referred  to  belong  to  the  time  of 
Nero.  But  the  references  10  Ihe  trials  10  which  ihe 
persons  addressed  are  exposed  do  not  well  fit  this  period. 


niheo 


ri'Ceo). 


...jt  the  Chill 

f  Huch  aa  u  implied  iu  Siq,  and  ll 


eiftb 


aaCniri. 
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There  is  really  nothing  in  i  Peter  which,  Sairly 
considered,  applies  to  the  Neronian  period.  As  to  the 
precise  later  time,  however,  to  which  the  writing  should 
be  assigned  one  can  hardly  be  very  poative.  Holti- 
mann,  Hilgenfeld.  and  Ptlelderer,  following  Schwegler 
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and  Baur,  are  quite  certaia  that  it  could  not  have  been 
wrillen  earlier  than  the  lime  of  Trajan  (about  iia  a.d.); 
and  it  must  be  conceded  Ihattbe  stale  of  albirsr^arding 
the  ChrisUanj  at  that  time,  as  set  forth  in  Pliny's  tetter 
to  the  emperor,  accords  with  certain  indications  in 
I  Peter.  Ramsay,  {op.  cil.  aSS).  whilst  admitting  the 
force  of  Hollimann's  argument  so  far  as  it  bears  against 
the  date  64  a.  □. ,  decides  very  positively  in  favour  of  75- 
Bo  A.D.  (cp  PoNTUS,  g  a),  thus  doubtless  excluding  the 
Petrine  authorship.  His  reason  for  this  judgment  is  ihal 
there  were  conditions  ^milar  to  those  described  in 
I  Peter  earlier  than  the  time  of  Trajan,  that  is,  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  first  century.  But  since  they  also 
(it  the  later  dale,  they  furnish  no  ground  for  excluding 
it  in  favour  of  the  earlier.  The  data  supplied  in  the 
efBStle  and  in  known  and  precisely  determinable  historical 
circumstances  do  not  warrant  us  in  placing  its  com- 
position more  dehnilely  than  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
first,  or  the  first  quarter  of  the  second,  century.  The 
vague  greeting  (5  13J  has  given  rise  to  uncertainty  as  to 
Ibe  place  from  which  the  epistle  was  written.  The  words 
■the  elect  (one)  in  Babylon'  («  4r  Baj3i.XfflF<  ffWK- 
XejmJ)  have  been  inlerpreled  as  reiening  (a)  to  Peter's 
wife,  (^)  to  the  church  in  Babylon,  and  (-y)  to  the  church  in 
Rome,  The  view  (a),  though  defended  by  Mayerhoff 
and  Neander,  has  deservedly  found  little  other  support 
(see  Zahn,  £ial.  2is/.,  338!.  and  the  view  (S  is  without 
probability  even  on  the  presumption  of  the  Pelrine 
aulhoTship.  since  there  is  no  historical  evidence  of  a 
residence  of  Peter  in  Babylon.  The  later  date  of  the 
epistle  renders  it  very  probable  that  Babylon  is  em- 
ployed Hgunttivelyfor  Rome,  accordingto  Rev.148  I619 
175  18a.o3i. 

Jt  Peter  fill,  uvi^troL  iif^t  if  iy  BajSvAwn  tvr'K^ticri- 
'Babylon'  miEhtnicaii :  (i)lhc  Egyptian  Babylon,  a  view  which 
Chast  {Hastingt,  DB  gi.ifl  dismL««  ptrUps  lao  quickly. 
For  the  Roman  fortrua  of  Babylon  in  old  Calio  He  Buikt'l 
AyicUnt  Csflic  CinrcAtt  m  F-gyfl-      The  slly  was  of  xaiie  im. 

uiical  liieraiur^ ;  Ep'p'"'''''"  i.!^''^,  ed  DismI,  6)  even  calli 
it  Tiiv  |iiY<'*i|v  BeiS.  The  Talmud  confounds  the  Aleiandrians 
wilh  the  Babylonians  {MfuXhilk,  loo  a),  becauu  of  Ihe  Kgyp- 
lian  Babylon.  Could  a  similar  confuston  have  been  made  by 
the  wiiler  of  I  Peter?    To  be  sure,  wo  should  have  lo  gi>e  up 

conneMd'nor^er"  but  Mark  »ith  ihechutt'h'al  AleuandiU. 
It  is  tnn  Ibe  ahove^iuoted  passage  adds.  t6X  Ud^hiAco  vi^fiov, 

(bat  Peier  was  ever  at  &bylon?  Beiidei,  we  have  sulKcient 
evidence  of  the  srowing  decadence  of  ancient  Babyloit  {He 
Slrabo.  Ifl,  p.  73a ;  Plin.  XHixn  «m™ id aHladiiatt ndiil ; 
n.....~:..  -iil.sSj,  epLltfj).  The  jews  dwell  chiefly  in  the 
cities  of  Seleuda  and  NebardciL,  and  in  villages 


mnu  10  moH  scholars  overwhelming.  See  Zahn.  jEjW,  217^. 
§39.  Asiatic  CbristLans  too  would  probably  give  this  inlerpreta. 
lioa  to  the  name  (see  Rev.  as  above ;  cp  Rohan  Empire}.] 

The  mention  of  i  Peter  in  the  spurious  a  Peter 
(3i)  as  if  written  by  the  same  author  and  addressed  lo 
■  w-».-t  «*  -..  '*•*  s"""*  readers,  cannot  of  coiuw 
«.  Extent  of  u»,  ^  ^^^  „,  „  -witness'  for  its 
authorship.  The  relation  between  i  Peter  and  i  Clement 
is  doubtful  (29  4s  cp  I  Clem.3ea  and  4»s),  The 
writer  of  Hermas  furnishes  a  testimony  only  to  its  exist- 
ence in  the  second  quarter  of  the  secoiul  century,  and 
Papias  and  Polycarp  were  acquainted  with  it,  according 
to  EiiselHus  ^HE'Ay)At^) — traces  of  this  knowledge 
bang  found  in  fragments  of  Papias  and  the  epistle  of 
Polycarp.  In  Ihe  .ibsence,  however,  of  direct  citation, 
and  in  view  of  the  wavering  and  unsettled  state  of 
opinion  as  to  canonicily  during  the  second  century,  this 
Qse  of  1  Peier  by  the  writers  in  question  furnishes 
no  evidence  even  as  to  their  own  judgment  r^arding 
its  authorship.  If  indeed,  they  may  be  supposed  to  have 
.  formed  one.  The  case  is  similar  wilh  regard  to  Justin. 
I  Peter  is  quoted  as  Peter's  by  Iren.,  Clem.Alei,,  Ten,. 
and  Orlg.  As  to  Tenullian.  however,  there  is  some 
doubt,  and  according  to  Westcott  ■  the  actual  traces  of 
its  early  use  in  Ihe   Latin  churches   arc  very  scanty' 
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[Canon,  p.  363  n.).    Itis  not  mentioned  in  the  Muratorian 

a  Ftltr.—a  Peter,  like  the  epistle  ascribed  to  Jude,  i» 
v^uely  addressed  to  Christians  in  general—'  to  those 
a    v_A-j  B^_  •I'*'  l"^*"  obtained  the  like  precious 

that  Jewish  or  Gentile  believers  were  especially  intended. 

Epistle  was  addressed  10  the  same  readers,  and  tells 
them  (1  t6  St;)  that  they  had  received  instruction  from 
him  (ostensibly  Peter]  end  letters  from  Paul  I  3  Peter 
was  plainly  written  partly  for  the  same  purpose  as 
was  Jude — to  warn  the  Christians  of  the  time  against 
certain  persons  whose  false  teaching  and  loose  living 
were  a  menace  to  Ihe  church.  This  note  is  struck  in 
I16  (frero^/i^wt  fuiffoti),  in  2t  {iitaiaStSiLanaXoi, 
aipidM  drvXelai),  in  2%  {ran  dtrATcloii),  and  is  em- 
phasised, apparently  in  imitation  of  Jude,  in2io-9a.  The 
warning  is  resumed  in  3i4-i8,  The  readers  are  put  on 
their  guard  against  '  mockers  ,  .  .  walking  alter  their 
own  lusts,'  as  in  Jude  li.  with  the  additional  indication 
that  their  mocking  is  at  the  delay  of  the  '  coming'  (Tap- 
ouafa)  of  Christ.  These  '  mockers '  forget  the  Deltige, 
and  are  unmindful  of  the  judgment  of  'fire'  reserved 
for  'the  heavens  that  now  are  and  the  earth '  (857). 

In  IhLi  connection  appearvl  ajiother  pllipose  of  the  writing, 
upon  which  some  think  the  chief  emphaus  to  have  been  placed, 
that  is.  to  assure  the  readers  of  the  certainty  of  the  Pajousia  ia 
opposLiioa  lo  Ihe  scoffers  who,  it  appear  (S4X  were  talking  01 
its  nan-arrivB]  or  indeiinile  pcstpoiiernent.  The  delay,  the 
writer  assures  them,  is  due  10  the  Lord's  long.4UlTerinB:,  iti  order 
that  'all  should  come  to  repentance'  (S^)  before  'the  day  of 

Peculiar  to  the  author  is  the  eschatological  catastrophe 
depicted  in  3ia-ii.  which  bethinks  should  be  'earnestly 
desired '  and  prepared  for  by  '  holy  living  and  godliness.' 
In  the  peculiar  reference  to  Paul  (8is/.  |,  Schwegler 
finds  '  the  real  literary  motive'  of  the  episde  to  lie 
'  the  reconciliation  and  blending,  the  final  and  enduring 
conclusion  of  peace '  between  the  Petrine  and  Pauline 
'tendencies' (A'uiia/.  Zdlallir.  Ijoj),  This  reference, 
however,  is  too  plainly  incidental  to  the  discussion  of  Ihe 
Parousia  to  be  regarded  as  the  '  motive '  of  Ihe  letter. 
Baur  reaches  the  same  conclusion  on  the  ground  that 
the  connection  of  the  theoretical  'knowledge'  {iwlyravtt) 
and  the  practical  '  virtue'  (itpcni)  or  '  love'  (d-ydini)  in 
the  Epistle  is  only  another  expression  for  the  formula 
'faith  and  works'  (irlimt  itai  tpy,),  which  in  the 
formation  of  the  Catholic  church  represented  the  union 
of  Pauhnism  and  Jewish  Christianity  (AT  TAeel.agj). 
This  view  perhaps  shows  a  correct  insight  into  the 
character,  tendency,  and  age  of  Ihe  epistle  ;  but  as  an 
interpretation  of  a  conscious  purpose  of  Ihe  writer  it 
must  be  regarded  as  somewhat  fanciful. 

The  relation  of  a  Peter  to  i  Peter  renders  a  com- 
mon authorship  extremely  doublfuL  The  name  and 
iA    B  1  n-_    title  of  the  author  are  different.     There 

w  X  jroi«.  ^^jpjj  ^^  jj^i  belong  10  the  Christian 
vocabulary  of  the  lime  or  are  not  also  found  in  the  verses 
in  Jude  corresponding  lo  a  portion  of  a  Peter.  The 
style  of  the  two  epistles  is  diiferenl,  that  of  i  Peter  being 
more  facile,  Hellenistic  in  vocabulary  and  form  of  words, 
and  richer  in  thought,  and  that  of  a  Peter  showing  an 
attempt  to  write  in  pure  Greek,  the  formation  of  new 
words  some  of  which  belong  to  Ihe  technical-medical 
usage  of  the  later  Greek  (see  /(tpatia,  2  »  and  jraufraSa- 
$iu,  3io),  and  repetition  of  the  same  words,  particularly 
prepositions. 

In  I  Perer  Ihe  second  coming  of  Christ  IS  regarded  ai 
nearer  than  in  9  Pelct.  and  is  called  gniciUu^e,  wbibi  in 
3  Peter  it  is  designaled  m*wiri«  (j  Pet.  l7"3  *i3;  »  Pet. 
1 II  3  .).      The  terms  .Aof»i>o^<oi  (i  Pel.  1 ,)  aiid  aUner  »m- 

ofupreuion  <ir'  Jo'X'nv  nirxP^n-rd  Pel.l»[BMAj  K*n} 
Xfiw])  and  )-  J»xa'->'  »■■  V'(«'  (»  P't.  8  3  IMAI).  The 
prominent  iXwit  of  i  Peter  gives  place  lo  ytve^jr  or  JnyvHtnt 
in  1  Peter  and  pamriA6t  to  iutafvrit6i.  In  Ibg  lint  Ep'isde 
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These  differences  [n  words  and  slyle  have  been  noticed 
^ncclhe  lime  of  Jerome  (HoltzmanD,  Einl.  saC.and  von 
Soden,  HCSirgi)-  Moreover,  as  \a  doctrinal  differ- 
ences, (he  atonement  of  Christ  which  is  made  prominent 
in  the  first  Epistle  is  barely  touched  upon  in  the  second. 
In  eonirast  with  the  first  Epistle  the  OT  is  little  quoted 
in  the  second  |2n  3b)i  but  dependence  upon  it  is 
apparent  in  several  instances  (1 19-11  2ii5i6  3as6).  and 
the  apocrypha!  is  not  distinguished  from  the  canonical 
literature  (34-B).  The  familiarity  with  the  Pauline  writ- 
ings evident  in  the  author  or  the  first  Episile  does  not 
appear  in  3  Peter,  and  apart  from  Jude  the  accords  with 
the  NT  literature  are  unimportaat.  The  reference  in 
1 14  to  Jn.  21 18  is  doubtful. 

Whilst  all  (he  indications  point  to  a  da(e  Uier  than 
(hat  of  (he  first  Epistle,  they  do  not  serve  for  its  precise 
11  Lat*  Uld  'J^""™''""''"'-  An  advanced  period 
>.^_itl_*.!^  '"  '^"  second  century,  perhaps  the 
Mn-apoMoUc.  ,^„„  half,  is  indicated  byU*  vJaraing 
against  felse  teachers  who  are  not  mentioned  in  i  Peter. 
The  manner,  howei'er.  in  which  they  are  character- 
ised is  so  confused  and  vague  that  it  is  haiardous 
to  attempt  to  apply  the  features  indicated  to  any  par- 
ticular sect,  although  the  opinion  that  the  writer  had 
antinomian  Gnostics  in  mind  is  well-grounded.  He  be- 
trays uncertainly  and  want  of  independence  in  having 
recourse  to  the  figures  and  allusions  of  Jude  which-  he 
dUtorts  and  confuses  (cp  2ti  with  Jude  g;  2ia  Jude  is; 
2 1;  Jude  11/  ;  Zi  Jude  17).  and  it  is  probable  that  be 
had  in  view  the  heretics  against  whom  thai  Epistle  was 
directed.  They  are  false  teachers  who  l«ing  in  'destruc- 
tive heresies'  (2i).  and  canyon  (heir  work  of  'enliclDg 
unsteadfast  souls'  in  a  love  of  gain  (214).  The  refer- 
ence to  Gnosticism  is  scarcely  misMfcaUe  in  ffme^ftur- 
Hireii )ii$ois  il  16  ;  EV  'cunningly  devised  fables '),  and 
its  phase  Is  indicated  in  (he  charge  that  the  false  teachers 
promise  a  certain  (false)  'liberty'  {/\iv0tpla)  while 
Ihey  themselves  arc  '  bondservants'  of  corrxipiion  (219). 
and  find  support  in  the  Pauline  teaching,  'wresting' 
it  'to  their  own  deslruelion'(Si6).  The  opinion  appears 
tenable  that  this  appeal  of  the  writer  to  '  our  beloved 
brother  Paul'  (Si;)  indicates  a  disposition  not  so  much 
to  ■  mediate '  between  the  Pauline  and  Pelrine  parlies — 
a  matter  which  was  doubtless  far  from  his  Ihoughi — as 

by  placing  ihc  great  apostle  at  his  side  against  those 
who  as  Antinomians  were  perverting  that  apostle's 
teachings. 

The  reasons  based  on  the  character  of  (he  Epistle  for 
doubting  its  Pelrine  authorship  have  been  repeatedly 
stated  and  elaborated  by  the  critical  school,  and  no 
valid  refutation  of  them  has  ever  been  effected.  Although 
the  writer's  dependence  upon  Jude  cannot  now,  as  in 
Schwegler's  time,  be  r^^ed  as    'an   axiom   of  NT 

ties  may  be  said  to  furnish  a  presumption  against  an 
apostolical  authorship.  The  author  endeavours  rather 
too  earnestly  to  make  it  appear  that  he  is  Ihe  original 
apostle  Peter  (lii4iB3is).  and  yet  his  appeal  to  an 
aposiolic  authority  does  not  accord  with  this  assumed 
rAls  (3i),  even  if  'your'  {i/iwr  [BMA]!  be  the  correct 
reading.  The  doubts  regarding  the  Parousia  implied 
in  the  Epistle  and  ihe  eipedieni  resorted  to  in  order  to 
answer  iheni  belong  to  atimefar  beyond  the  aposiolic  age. 
The  classification  of  Ihe   Pauline  Epistles  with  '  Scrip- 

a  developed  conception  of  the  canoniciiy  of  the  NT 
writings,  as  does  also  the  apparent  reluctance  10  follow 
the  writer  of  Jude  in  quoting  the  apocryphal  Enoch. 
The  supposition  that  an  apostle  should  hnve  writicn  a 
letter  like  this  addressed  to  no  churches  with  which  he 
had  ostensibly  had  relations,  touching  no  special  needs 
or  conditions  of  theirs,  and  warning  against  false 
teacheralocalcdnowhereand  described  partly  in  a  vague 
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and  confused  manner,  partly  in  terms  borrowed  from 
another  Epistle,  is  in  Ihe  highest  degree  improbable. 

The  tardy  recognition  of  a  Peter  in  the  early 
church  supports  the  judgment  of  Ihe  critical  school  as 
IS.  UMOemuoa.  ^^^  ^„^|  ^^^^^^^  ^^  Clemens  Rom- 

the  priority  of  9 
a  Clement,  and  the  MarlyriuH  Polycarpi.  The  ap- 
parent contact  in  Barnabas  154  iv  yip  Vl^pn  rap  atrip 
XlXia  fnij,  and  in  Justin  and  Irenxus  is  explicable  from 
Ps.OO*.  The  passageinThcophilusiuf^uM/.  ag.  cited 
by  Zahn,  is  qucslbnable.  According  to  Cassiodoras 
Clement  of  Alexandria  commented  on  (he  writings  of 
the  Bible  a*  i>jo  frincipio  usque  adfintm.  and  Eusebius 
says  that  he  explained  all  the  canonical  Scriptures,  not 
omitting  those  which  are  disputed — the  Epistle  of 
Jude  and  the  other  Catholic  Epistles,  These  slaiemenu 
render  his  acquaintance  with  a  Peter  probable  but  not 
certain.  It  is,  howe\'er.  worthy  of  note  that  in  a  pass- 
age in  the  SIromata  Clement  appears,  like  Irenteus,  to 
have  known  only  one  Epistle  of  Peter  (i  lU^p<n  to  r^ 
^xwtbXS  ■  ■  ■  ^^').  His  attitude  toward  the  second 
Episile,  if  he  knew  it,  was  probably  that  of  Origen, 
who  speaks  of  il  as  '  doubled '  {i.ii^Si.\\nax  yia,  lius. 
HE  ti,i).  Eusebius  saj-s  it  was  controverted  and  not 
received  into  the  canon  {oix  itSeiSrinat  nir  tlrot.  HE 
331s).  Didymus  mentions  it  as  a  fact  not  to  be  con- 
cealed that  it  was  regarded  as  forged  [fahalam)  and  was 
not  in  Ihe  canon,  and  Jerome  says  that  most  persons 
deny  it  to  have  been  written  by  Peter  on  account  of  its 
disagreement  in  slyle  with  the  firsL  It  does  not  appear 
in  the  Muratorian  canon  or  in  the  Peshittfi. 

tht  lUmiJafd  Geniun  imd  English  Introducdoiis  to 

=t  yi„^j,M:.L  ■°0j/,  ■-■u-u,ufu,itfr3inljinge(rB7i>, 
. .  ..  -itbtn  ^truiuhrc^n,  etc-  [iBTa]),  Hundhaiiien 
iDii  hiidin  Pmifitalickrtihin.  etc.  IiBjj-iSjSi  K«il(/*^r.  m. 
Judv  liBtin,  Halinunn  and  ScheoVd  iBih.  UxX  SicfTen 
iPREa\\A%i!u'^-'^'A^*iDcr  Pitrinaekt  LikH^riffiit-aX 
--'  "-  kr.,  1866,  pp.  156^:,  'Die  FntiDische  Flactj  Ltet 
.^  ..y^   ^  ...    (/v,,  ~    -  '     -- 


<%  referred  to  in  IfaiA  ar 


IS.  UUntnn.  la 


■"m'lSjXl 


nm  JudaihrKT),  Sniu  iDtr  i  BrUf  dn 
/■rfai  fiBSslV  HiteenfeW  (.ZWTk.  [ifep, 
.),  Pfleiderer  (Oai  l/rcAnitml/mm),  E.  A, 


and  St.  A 

dtr  Br.  dl 

(NT  Tlutl... „ _..„ 

tfi^iilsr,  and  Sta'm,  S  ^aff.,  on  relation  of  3  Peier  to  JolX 
Deiunuin  (BlhtlMudin  li^jl,  144/  vnS-),  M'Giffen  (Hut. 
o/Ckritliamlr  I*  IMi  AftalBlIc  Aft  Utvi\-  *t\ff-  Vfit-  600 
ff.),  Huiuck  XDit Ckmtltfit\tim\,  ivi-at,  ' Qie unler den 

('  inieni.  Ciil.  Comm.'),  T,  Monnier,  La  prim.  f/.  A  Vattlrt 
Piirrt  (1900),  Hon  (a  Wiiiein,  on  1  Pel.  I  i-Stj,  published 
paf.thuinouily  iS«S),  and  F.  H.  Chix  (articles  in  Hosungs, 
DB,  V0L8;   non. Pelrine  audiurshipof  J  Pelerisgranled). 

[.See  also  van  Manen,  HandUidmg  voor  dt  au/ckriilr/ijUl 
LtlltrliMitdi  (1900),  pp.  64-67 :  I  Peler  probably  wtillen  in  Asia 
Minor  between  rjoand  140,  9  Peter  about  T70.  perlmpfl  in  Egypt. 
Van  Manen  regardt  Ihe  nay  of  Peter  at  Rome  u  highly  un. 
certun.not  tcftBy,iniprobal;de,inKpiteofwhai  Lightlbot  bringt 
forwaid  in  CllmtiU  s/Ramt,  li.Mjl  O.  C. 

from  the  sixth  edition  of  part  13  of  Meytr'i  commenury  on  Ihe 
NT,  which  is  Ihe  work  of  Prof.  E.  Kuhl  (iSnX  Tlw  utempt 
is  there  nude  to  prove  critically  Ihe  aulheniicily  of  i  Pet.  and 
oriude,ai>wellaiiof9Pet.2S]-ia.  Tlia6n>EpislleofPcurwu, 
Kohl  thinks,  addref«ed  to  Jewbh  ChriKliaiu,  and  the  pasftagc* 
li2s;433alE4ia  2^/.  'ib  are  carefblly  studied  in  order  to 
prove  this.  Unfortunately  there  i>  no  trace  of  Jewish-ChriMiwi 
views{inainie]unceorthepaliticalfonitsr>f  ladabm,  of  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Jeivish  people,  and  of  (he  Mosaic  Ijw  as  necet- 
sanly  to  b«  obvTved  by  tho4  who  are  born  Jews)  anywhere  in 

IheeiMiile,  which  (aa  Weiffenbaeh  has  pf'—  -'  -  -' "- 

mtH*  correctly  be  regarded  as  a  monumer 

Peirinism  <cp  GaL  2?  j^l  which  made  sai*,uiuii  u^ucim  m,.iu- 

sivelyon  liuih  in  Chfiu,  and  uansferred  the  observance  of  Ihe 

Chriidaniiy  b  na  even  conceivllble  apen^femi  the  infltiwe  oT 
PauliDHB.  Nor  has  KDhI  succeeded  in  making  Ihe  eiisience 
of  Jewlsh-CHiristlan  coniniuniiin  in  the  provinces  of  Pontus,  etc. 
(li)  in  the  pre-Pauline  peiiod  at  all  probable.  The  opening 
verse  (with  the  addreu  of  the  episileX  loaethei  with  the  literary 
relation  of  I  Peter  to  the  Pauline  epistles,  points  decidtdly  to 
the  later— f.(.,  post-Pauline — peiiod.  See  fiirther  ChaM, '  Peier, 
First  Ei^sile,  Hastings,  DB  8  ;m/  (snmll  type  passige). 

In  his  introduction  to  9  Peter,  kGhl  begins  by  discussing  Ihe 

relation  of  a  Peter  to  the  E[Hstleof  Jude  and  alio  the  queuioa 
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re  of  the  '  liben^Ki '  ii 


mit  ii  Ibu  a  any  rate  >  Pgt.Si-ti  vu 
if  the    E|H&l1e  <tl   Jiule.       The 
,  jde  u  evidently  a  ocKcipIion  oF 
pfavDonmna  actmLlypreaent  to  the  writer » it  hu  in  a  high  denve 
the  note  of  unily.    The  second  clupier  otn  Peler,  however/W 

teachers  of  the  fulure.  and  Ihe  lecond  wilh  (he  eircn  of  the 
PTflcnt.    Ii  is.  therefore,  tu  compared  with  Jude,  secondary. 

I  Peter  which  eiiheiatet^j,  cp  Jude  ii/l)  or,  apart  from  |»e- 
coTKeived  theory,  may  poaHbJy  be  original  as  compared  with 


i''o^de"n'd^J 


,- „-  in  Jude.     ,.,  .--   -. 

It  should  bei^ded  that  Bcrtholdi''{£/      


,  coL  364^),  agrees  > 


HI  Jude,  ihat  Ullmann  (A'r/r.  U< 
only  allow  chap.  1 1  to  be  the  wotk  01  reier, 
«/ku/.  ZiK/ptia  turn  CAr.  /Vnini,  21(1879], 

lloi{i«iro«>— Sin(-yin;»«i--    ' "- 

bach,  100  (TLZ,  Nov.  rf,  ,B9£ 
that  1  Pet.  t  i-S  I  is  an  inteipoli 

FETHAHIAH  {H^nnfi,  S  '7  :  'Yahwi  opens  [the 
womb],'  but  adapted  perhaps  from  an  ellinic  name 
such  as  'msFI,  'a  Tappuhite'  [Che.]). 

I-  Eponym  of  one  of  (he  iwetiiy-four  prieMly  courKs  ;  1  Ch. 
»  16  (^iru.  ( B|,  «.««>  (A).  H*'-  IL|). 

9.  A  Levite,  temp.  Eitb;  Eub  IO13  (^s^a  |B),  ^aain  [HI, 
*^uiltl  (AL1),  Neh.ei<BKAam.l  ^<n»<ic|LD-i£sd.S23 
Patheus  (wafcuot  (BJ.  J»*.  [A1,>rf..«  ILl). 

acted  u  comm^T^  Dr'tblTpeTsian  kniAl  Jerusalem  in  the 
absence  of  Nchemiab  (Neb.  11 34,  iiAua  IB),  i^.  (AL),  »#••< 
«•],  *a».  (ttc*B. 

PETHOB  OinS  ;  <tiieoYPa  [BFL]),  a  place  ■  by  the 
river,'  where,  accordiog  to  ibe  present  (ext  of  Nu.  22; 
(BfteoYP*"  [A]).  Balaam  dwelt.  In  Dt  23,[5]  (ft""- 
om.)  it  is  called  '  Pethor  of  Aram-nabaraim,'  a  phrase 
which  seems  to  imply  an  identification  of  PeihBr  wilh  a 
place  called  Pitru  (see  inscr.  of  Shalmaneser  II.,  //Pf^ 
440,  ICS  i.  133i6»#,  and  cp  Schr.  XGF  aao^,  and. 
for  Egyptian  notices,  /tP^  SjB  6ji;  WMM.  Ai.  u. 
Eur.  9B  267).  This  important  city  lay  on  Ihe  W.  of 
the  Euphrates,  or.  more  precisely,  al  the  point  where 
that  river  is  joined  by  the  Sagui  {mod.  Sdjar).  therefore 
a  few  miles  S.  of  Carehemish.  The  district  containing 
it  belonged  to  the  Aramaeans,  who  had  been  expelled  by 
Tiglath-Kleser  1.,  but  had  won  Pitru  back  from  a  later 
Assyrian  king.      Shalmaneser  II,  adds  that  he  himself 

colonists.  In  modern  times  this  ideniifieation  was  first 
made  by  E.  Hincks  ;  it  has  been  adopted  by  Sayce, 
Schrader,  and  Frd.  Delitzsch. 

See  especially  Sayce.  '  The  l^ite  of  Pethor.'  /IraJ.  Sept.  t6, 
1876,  p.  391 ;  Schr.  KCFix,ff.\  Del.  Par.  169- 

That  Pethor  rightly  stands  in  Dt,  23  ;  [4]  cannot  be 
doubted,  and  it  must  have  been  read  very  early  in  Nit. 
225.  for  on  this  passage  Di.23s[4]  is  based.  Neverthe- 
less the  earliest  (brni  oi  the  story  of  Balaam  cannot  have 
traced  his  origin  la  a.  place  called  Pethor.  For  no  stich 
place  as  Pethor  existed  in  Ihe  Euphrates  region.  PWhor 
would  be  in  Assyrian  Piiaru,  while  Pitru  would  be  in 
Hebrew  Pelher  (Pllhftr).  Nor  is  it  even  ceruin  that 
the  Inie  tell  of  Dl,  23  ;  placed  Pethor  in  the  far  north  ; 
On,ij,  in  the  phrase  oim  tTK  (.Arom-oaharaini),  may 
perhaps  be  a  corruption  of  ^ttanr.  a  frequent  gloss  on 
BV.  If  so,  -  Pethnr  of  Jerahmcel '  refers  to  some  place 
on  the  N.  Aratuan  border. 

n.^,  'the  ijv«r';  then  is  another— that  neat  which  Rehoboih 
Uy,  the  city  of  the  Aramiie  king  Bhaul  (see  Saul,  A  It  was 
inahon  Iheriver  of  .Mi^m,  miscalled  traditionally  'the  river  of 
Egypt'dee  Eovrr,  Rivbb  of^  This  is  the  Witly  eLAriS.  the 
border-HlTcain  of  the  N.  Arabian  land  of  MuQii  or  Mu^ur  (see 
MiiiiAin).^    To  obtain  a  clear  and  consistent  geography  the 

by  which  Rchnbnth  lay.  This  is  CDnfirmed  by  the  foct  (as  we 
may  Ikirly  regard  it)  that  Mr4im(r.A,  Minri)  occurs  lwi«  in  a 
corrupted  fonn  in  tbi  list  of  Ectonute  (or  pcrban,  rather,  Ammite 
— !>.,  Jenhneeliie)  kinp  In  Gen.  tSj  ■•  ^  (s«  Bei.A,  Di  nh aha  h  , 
Mb-uhab).  No  such  plan-nBiiKaaPMfior,bsweTer,  it  known 
to  have  enisled  S.  of  Palestine.  The  name  santests  a  connec. 
lion  with  Tnt.  'to  tnlerprel  (a  dream),'  and  is  irnprohnble; 
indeed,  in  Nu.Kj  Pesh.  renders,  n«  'to  Pethor,   but  'an 
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In  the  lexL     Probably  ,1' 


PHAEAOH 

»'  ifHtinCi.     There  m 


St  have 


ihifiin. 


.' The  Land  olMu}ri,'i 


rormofNu.!Z<wai.  'So  he  sent 
c  (or  rather  Actibor)  to  Zarepbalh, 

»njKJu^v£^*^^l%^Flttl 


)^t. 


FETHUXL  (?t*in9,  'God's  simple  one'?— cp  Ps. 
19?  [8]:  Merx  and  Nowack  prefer  6's  BAeoyuM^* 
Joel,  g  :]).  father  of  the  prophet  Joel  (Joel  li). 

An  examination  of  the  occur«nce*  of  the  name  Joel  fe.t.) 


d  Klb.bl'anS  also" 


Mi^gested  that  'Joel'  may  t 
wnler  of  the  prophecy  (wh< 
(SijlX  may  call  Eimself  Jo. 


n.*i^n°u?p.'3S4jd£^J 
n!iT3i[a4]a11u^  to  Mal.4jt 


_..  .  (Joel  Silt),  the  true  Elijah 
(S93I.  Mow  it  is  br  from  improbable 
hmeeliie— '  of  Zarephalbjerahmt 


._,    _ ft 

ra  fiediuel  ^ee  Laban)  or  Peihuel  is  a  wom.da<m  (bim  oT 
lahmeel.    The  impulse  to  prophesy  was  perhaps  specially 

PETEA  (r?p).  Is.  16 .  AV-r.,  EV  Sela. 
PEUITHAI,  RV  pBoUeUwl  (Tl^??.  lilte  'n^D,  a 
itonion  of  'n^,  Zarephathiie,  X  and  ;r,  1  and  \  being  con- 
jnded;  la^irWai  [B],  ^oAAaA  lA|,^Ua«>  [L|).  one  of  Ihe 


PHALEK  (((wAtK   [Ti.  WH]),   Lk.  3  as  AV,   RV 

PELEG  (?.!■.). 

PHALIAS  (<t>AA.*c  [B]).   '  Esd.  S48  RV  =  Neh.  8;, 

PeLAIAH,   3. 

PHALI.D{[(fV9).  Gen.  469AV,  RV  Pallu  (?.i-.). 

PHALTI  CP^P),  I  S.  2544  AV,  RV  Palt:  {^.v.  ). 

PHALTIEL  (W'P^S).  aS.3.s  AV.  RV  Paltiel. 

PHANTJEL  (((lANOtHA  [Ti.  WH]  ;  cp  Penlel),  of 
Ihe  tribe  of  Asher,  father  of  Anna  the  proptieless  (Lk. 
236).     See  Anna. 

FBAK&CIM,  RV  PluLr«klm(<t>ApAKeM[B],  (|)&p&- 

KeiM  [A],  om.  L),  a  post-exilic  family  of  Nelhinim 
(1  Esd.  53i)iinmentionedinEiraandNehemiah.  'Sons 
of  Pharakim'  perhaps  represents  an  original  0"S"iBri  ■ja 
— the  guild  who  had  the  care  of  the  tern  pie- hangings  ; 
cp 05TB  in  Phten-C/5i.  no.  SCas'o.      SeeNtTiiiNIM. 

PEAEA.OH  (ninS;   it>ApAU  :   Pharae).  the  name 
given  to  all   Egyptian  kings  in  the  Bible.      Eiidcnily 
pressions -the  Tsar.'  '  the  Mogul,' 


1.  Histor; 

Egyptian  rulers.      The 


of  the  article  shows 


.,L,ooglc 


PHARAOH 

stereotyped  use  among  the  Hebrews.  Later,  the  con- 
neclion  :  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt  {Ex.  flrt.  etc.),  shows 
□r  the  uord   Pharaoh  to  become  a  proper 


Hand    i 


!   NT,  . 


Josephus   IAh/.  vWi,  62,   |   155)   correctly  stales   that 
Pharaoh  meant  •  king '  in  Egyptian. 

We  are  now  certain  that  the  word  is  derived  from 
Ibe  expression  for  '  king'  used  by  the  later  Egyptians, 

The  Coptic  form  ii  (e)ppO,  Lower  Egyptian  OYPO,  with 
Uk  article  n<e)ppo.  (tOfpO.  So,  ilieiity,  jabloimlii 
W^Muc.  I376).  The  group  of  sigm  corresponding  10  this  in  ihe 
hieat  wniings  of  Ihe  pMon  Egypiiatis  can  be  traced  back 
through  111  reprewnuiives  in  demoilc  and  hieraEic  to  the  early 
form  Ptr-'tl  {originally,  'a,'  final  Aleph  h.vine  fullcn  mway) 
'the  glial  house,  ihe  palafe.'  This  fiitroglyphie  group  was 
linl  compared  with  Ihe  Hebrew  word  t>y  de  Roagt  <cp  £ber<, 
Af.  M.  BBcifT-  M«ti$.  361).  It  it  renuirkabie  thai  ihe  Greek 
tradiiion  in  Horapollo  still  knew  thai  -U<k  ^tVw-'  king.' 

The  expression  occurs  already  in  Ihe  texts  of  the 
pyramid- period  from  dynasty  four  onwards  (later,  e.g.. 
in  the  famous  inscription  of  '  Una,'  /.  B)  in  titles  like 
•only  friend  of  the  Great  House.'  '  Great  House'  is  a 
paraphrase  for  ■  king '  due  to  reverence,  exactly  like  the 
modem  expressions  "the  holy  see'  for  'pope,'  'the 
Porte'  or  '  the  Sublime  Porte.'  etc.  In  the  early  period 
referred  to.  it  was  not  yel  possible  to  use  'great  house' 
as  perfectly  synonymous  with  'king.'  Expressions 
like  -to  follow  the  Greal-House  on  his  chariot'  (Pap. 
Orbiney,  17  s  ;  dyn.  ig}.  in  which  the  etymology  begins 
to  be  forgotten,  do  not  occur  in  the  time  of  the  Old  or 
the  .Middle  Empire.  It  is  only  in  the  vernacular  style 
of  the  New  Empire  that  the  title  can  be  used  in  the 
loose  way  quoted  above ;  *  it  becomes  the  usual  word 
for  'king,'  superseding  the  earlier  expressions  like  ^/ 
('His  Ma)esly')  and  sin.  only  at  a  much  later  date. 
Consequently  the   Hebrews  can   have  received  it  only 

In  connriDHlion  of  this,  we  lec  (ram  the  Anuma  leltera  ihu 
the  title  was  unknown  in  Asia  about  1400  s.c.  The  absence  of 
the  word  in  Ihe  Assyrian  lexis  (ihe  alleEcd  I'ir'H.  king  of  t^gypi, 
belon)(t  raiher,  «  *inckler  has  shown,  10  ihe  Arabian  conniiy 
iVmii-)  is,  however,  no  cogenlargumenl.  NoSemilic  language 
except  Hebrew  adopted  the  word ;  the  Koranic  foim  ( ir'aun 
(howi  Ihe  influence  ofSyriau  Christianity. 

The  rendering  in  Hebrew  orthography  is  remarkably 
good  and  archaic.  The  strange  vocalisation  is  sup- 
ported by  0  and.  therefore,  must  not  be  abandoned 
loo  liKhily ;  •    perhaps  it  represents  an  archaic   pro- 

Olhei  Egyptian  etymologin  which  have  been  suggested 
cannot  be  upheld.  *-;Vf"lhe  sun' (Kosellini,  Wilkinson,  etc), 
for  eiample.  never  was  Ihe  common  desigiiaiiot.  of  ihe  king,  and 
would,  in  Hebrew  leiters,  give  only  pie.  Lepage  Kenouf, 
PS  HA  16421,  proposed  a  Kebrew  derivation  from  the  root  inB, 
('  to  be  noble ')  with  little  pliability. 

Pharaohs  mentioned  in  the  OT, 

a  or  '■    Abraham's    Pharaoh    (Gen.l2tj  /) 

Humwhr  \^-  °","^  ^^'^  °^  "  ■^-""P"'"''''"  "'  'he 
lives  of  the  patriarchs,  been  placed  in 
dynasty  la.  If  the  latest  chronology  is  to  be  followed, 
we  ought  rather  to  go  back  to  dynasty  11.  As.  how- 
ever, this  Pharaoh  seems  to  be  only  a  misunderstood 
prince  of  southern  Palestine  (cp  Ihe  parallel  Gen.  36  and 
see  Mi/RAiM.  S3'),  all  discussions  are  idle. 

a.  Joseph's  Pharaoh  lived,   according   to  Ex.1240. 

'  I I .     The  laler  Egyptian*  omitted  the  inilial  p,  a 

popular  elymoloKy  lakini^  ii  (or  the  artii.1e,  which 

sion  was  used  for '  tie  king ' — /.^.  of  bgj'pl.    rn  n 
^  t  In  ihEn  period  il  is  (raiiienilv  wriiien  playlSlly  '^^^ 

pronunciation.    In  Greek  limes,  even  a  feminbie  i-[p|er-'o,  Copt. 
TePpO  '  Ihe  queen' can  be  formed. 
'  The  nnly  analogy  would  be  pEM&u  'rich  nun.'    This 


0  have  had  iwo  syllables.  T 
E  Pberon  of  Herodolui  nu; 
isuridetstaiiding»T  and  may  9 


PHASPAB 

some  430  year?  before  the  Exodus.  The  usual  theory 
with  regard  to  the  Exodus  (see  below,  3)  would  bring 
us  down  10  about  1700  B.C.  That  would  correspood 
with  the  period  of  Ihe  Hyksos  dynasty,  perhaps  more 
accurately  with  the  reign  of  in  first  kings.  The 
tradition  of  Apophis  (Egypt,  |  59)— whether  it  rest  on 
a  correct  calculation  or  on  Josephus'  confusioci  of 
Hyksos  and  Israelites — is  remarkable,  but  would  bring 
us  to  the  end  of  the  Hyksos-time,  which  does  not  seem 
to  furnish  a  smooth  calculation.  All  this  depends, 
however,  on  the  Exodus-chronolog}'. 

3.  The  Pharac*  of  the  oppression  and  his  successor 
(cp  Ex.  2i3  419)  w-ould  according  to  Ex.  In  be  un- 
doubtedly Rnmeses  II.  and  his  son.  MB(r]neplah. 
This  theory  has  now,  however,  been  finally  upset  by 
the  discovery  of  the  Israel.stcle  which  proves  that  in 
Merneplah's  hfth  year  Ismel  was  in  Asia.  See  Ecvin', 
ga  S3-6o,  on  this  oontlict,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
Ihe  mummy  of  the  alleged  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus 
(Merneplah)  has  recently  been  found  in  Thebes  and  is 
now  in  the  museum  of  Cairo.  A  theory  of  Bunsen, 
placing  the  Exodus  in  the  troubled  time  of  Amenophis 
\V.  and  his  imntcdinle  successors  (1400  B.C.  and  later  ; 
EcviT,  9  56).  might  be  supported  by  Josephus's 
extract  from  Manflho ;  but  its  four  or  five  kings  ar« 
in  such  inextricable  confusion  that  nothing  can  be 
proved  by  Ihe  p.issage.  For  the  rest,  there  is  mudi 
thai  militates  against  such  theories.     [Cp  Moses.] 

4.  The  lliaraoh  contemporary  tvilh  Solomon,  father- 
in-law  of  the  Israelite  king  (i  K.  81614  11 1.  etc.).  and 
also  of  his  adversary  Hadad  (lliB), — if  one  and  Ihe 
same  person  are  meant. — would  be  one  of  the  last  kings 
of  the  twenly-lirst  Tanitic  dynasty,  or  Shosben(i  I.,  the 
founder  of  dynasty  twenty-two  (Egvit.  §63).  It  is, 
however,  again  very  doubtful  whether  originally  the 
reference  was  really  to  some  Egyptian  ruler(s)  and  not 
rather  to  Musrites  (see  Hadad,  Ml^RAIM.  g  a  *). 

5.  In  I  K.  1495.  it  is  very  remarkable  that  Shishab 
— Shoshenk  I. — is  called  not  Pharaoh,  but  simply  king  of 
Egypt.  GrifBih  (in  his  most  valuable  article  'Pharaoh  ' 
in  Hastings'  BD)  draws  the  conclusion  thai  the  verse 

Ihan  the  Pcntateuchal  sources,  which  employ  regularly 
the  expression  Pharaoh.  [But  cp  Cril.  Bit.,  where  it 
is  held  Ihat  thetv  is  a  confusion  between  Cushi.  king  of 
Misrim,  and  Shishak,  king  of  Misraim.] 

6.  On  Pharaoh  -  Nccho  see  Necho.  and  (7)  on 
I^iaraoh  Hophra  see  Hophra.  The  latter  is  meani  bj 
Ihe  Pharaoh  of  Eiek.  29  32.  [Cp,  however,  PROPHECY. 
and  Cril.  Bii.]  w.  H.  M. 

PHABATHOn  (((i&pAeuN  EAK'->V]),  i  Macc.Qso 
RV,  AV  PhuathiHil     See  P:rathon. 

PHAEEB  (<t>ftp€C  [Ti,  WH]),  MlIj  Lk.BjjAV. 
RV  Pe.KKc  {f.v.). 

PHABEZ.    I.  (pp).  Gen.  Sga^  AV,  RV  PeREZ. 

3.  (^i^[BL|),i  Esd.a3oAV~LnaS3,  Parosh. 

PHABIDA  (<t»e.p[£]ii*  [BA]),  1  Esd.  5j3  RV,  AV 
PhMirm^Kiraajs,  Peruda  (^.p.). 

PHABISEES.    See  Scribes  and  Pharisees. 

PHAEOSH  (tl'lnp).  Ezra  83  AV,  RV  Parosh  [j.v.). 

PHAEPAECiD-^ft  ;  Ai|Mipil>dk  [B],  <t>dkpi|)A  [B"""- bj, 

tptfrapA  [A],  it)&pdi&p  [L] ;  Pkarfkar  [Vg  ]).  one  of 
-streams    (nr\Ti)   of   Damascus.'  a  K.  &11.       The 


the  Pharpar  can  hardly  be  doubtful, 
though  it  has  not  been  so  unanimously  agreed  upon  as 
that  of  its  fellow -stream,  Ihe  AbANa  or  AHaNa  {i.v.\ 
Hiose  who  insist  on  interpreting  'Damascus'  in  the 
question  of  Na.iman  to  mean  the  city  of  that  name  have 
to  identify  the  Pharpar  with  the  Nnhr  Tnura.'  which  is 
one  of  the  principal  streams  into  which  the  Nahr  Baradi 

1  So  Rev.  W.  Wright  of  DamaiWiis.  Ltlnirt  Htur,  tSj*.  p. 

i8j  (cp  Expos..  Oct.  189ft,  P'  »9sy^K  and  long  ago  Heryaaiin  of 
Tudela.    'This  identification  is  luppoited  by  ibe  AiaMe  venioo. 
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is  divided,  and  contributes  largely  (o  the  fertilily  at 
the  '  meadow-land  '  {li-ntrj)  of  UamaKus.  Il  may  of 
course  be  permitted  lo  assume  ihat  there  was  a  time 
when  ihe  Nahr  Taura  flowed  through  Damascus, 
not  merely,  as  it  does  now.  a  little  to  Ihe  N. .  for  Ihe 
site  ol  Ihe  city  of  Benhadad  cannot  have  been  exactly 
coincident  with  Ihat  of  (he  Damascus  of  to-day. '  Bui 
how  unnecessary  it  is  to  put  this  limitation  on  the 
meaning  ol  "Damascus,'  will  be  seen  by  comparing 
aS.3s/  iCh.l8s/  Is.7BAm.l3(?),  where  Damascus 
is  used  as  the  name  ol  Ihe  leading  Aiamxan  slate.  In 
the  question  of  N'aaman.  il  is  nol  Damascus  ilie  city 
but  Damascus  Ihe  eounliy  that  forms  the  natural 
antithesis  lo  Israel.  As  soon  as  these  facls  are  grasped, 
it  becomes  natural  to  identify  Ihe  Pbarpar  wilh  the  /iaAr 
e/.^'Hm/(- the  crooked 'f,"  which  is  Ihe  only  independent 
stream  of  importance  in  Ihe  required  district  besides  the 
Baradd.  This  river  has  luo  principal  sources. 
Oik  Muice  is  near  the  yilljige  of  'Ami.  on  Ihe  E.  side  of 

BeTjSln'  knw/'w'm.^lkK  m  ihX'  wsy  from  Baniis  id 
DaniuciH.  The  iwosirumt.  cbIIhI  the  Nahr  'Ami  and  IhE 
Mahi  Jcnminl,  uniK  ai  Ss'u' and  lorni  the  .4'««/»hich  flows 
tram  ihii  pdni  onwiidi  in  a  gtnail  dirreiion  NW.  by  N. ;  il 
H  no  '  bnwlini  brook '  <W.  Wright)  but  i  copioiu;  urtam,  from 
which,  according  to  PorKt.  ancienl  oiikiIs  carry  the  water  to 

ClaccA  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascii-v  It  dies  out  al  last 
I  a  marsh  a  liille  lo  ibe  S.  of  thai  in  which  the  BaradA  dis> 
appears. 

The  name  Pharpar  has  been  thought  to  survive  in 
that  of  the  Nahr  (Wady)  Barbar,  which  also  rises  on 
the  E.  sde  of  Hermon.  bul  farther  lo  the  N.,  and  flows 
S.  of  Damascus.'  Burlon  indeed  declares.  -There  is 
absolutely  no  IVady  Bartar.  ...  But  there  is  a  fiM 
Barbar  which  may  be  seen  from  Etamascus '  ( Unexplored 
Syria.  I  itj,  n.  B).  This,  howeler,  does  not  really  touch 
Ihe  identification  of  names.  T.  K.  C, 


PHASEAH(n99),  Neh.7si  AV,  RV  PASEAH(y.i..). 

PHASEUS  (<))ACH\.c  [KV].  BftCiAeiiAN  [A],* 
I  Mace.  ISij),  a  Dorian  colony  on  the  confines  of  Lycia 
and  Pamphylia.  standing  on  a  small  peninsula,  the  first 
land  sighted  on  ihe  voyage  from  Cilicia  lo  Rhodes 
(Livy,  3/13),  'over  Ihe  sea  of  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia' 
(Acts^rs).  ItwasnotoriginallyLycian(cpStrabo,667); 
but  later  il  was  incorporated,  and  finally  became  a 
member  of  Ihe  Lycian  League  (cp  coins,  and  CHI  4334. 
4331 :  so  Kalinka  in  Kiepert's  Falsckrift.  1S98.  p. 
167/. ),  and  marked  (he  eastern  limit  of  Lycian  extension. 
The  lown  possessed  no  fewer  than  three  harbours,  and 
was  a  great  place  of  roarilime  trade  (SIrabo,  666  :  Thuc. 
269,  Thv  irXour  Tid*  Mcdilur  tw  diri  ^offiiXiJot,  and 
id.  83S  :  Pol,  30 9).  A  testimony  to  its  far-reaching 
commerce  is  the  facl  Ihal,  before  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century  H.C,  it  shared  in  Ihe  Hellenion,  or 
sanctuary  and  '  emporium '  of  the  Greeks  al  Naucralis 
in  Egypt  (Herod.  217BI*  Hence  Phaselis  had  a  Jewish 
colony  in  139  B.C.  (1  Mace.  15  93}, 

The  importance  of  Phaselis  lay  not   snlelv  in  comnterce, 

...-!.  ...^  ii^  Solvma  mounlaini  {TakkliUi  ParkX  which 

■       •       <a-lhe  paK  ol  Ml.  Klimax 


£.:   htn  / 


'  Cp  Snvce,  Palriardial  Pa/tiliHe,  a.  aj. 

1  So  N,'Jdeke,  Kobinson,  and  especiafiy  Porter  (/^/rvvlnn  i> 
DamaKUl,  1 100 ;  'The  Riven  of  llan<H.'cus,'  Ai.ni,  0/ Sacrr. 
/.ft.,  July  and  Oct..  iB;i).  Burlon  doublfuUy  idenlifies  will 
the  Miream  of  Aim  Flick  iUnexHiirea  Sr'i',  I  iij).  But  ihi 
uceam  j«ns  Ihe  Karad.1. 

■  Il  hasbetnMirmiseil  thai  anciently  the  itrean  joined  ihal  no> 
'e  .V^iftr^'fni/.  and  WBSfMpiilarlyci 


c.  (Si. 


PHENICE 

bo,  M6/  :  cp  Sprall  ai 


I  Foibes,  r™ 


Hve.!n33iB.C. 
11,8/).   In.F 

The  place  is  now  called  Teiir-ma.-  it  shows  con- 
siderable remains  of  its  harbours,  and  of  a  thcaire, 
stadium,  and  lemple.  The  leniple  of  Athens  al  Phaselis 
claimed  to  possess  the  spenr  of  Acnilles  {Faui.  iii.  SB), 

'  'w,j.  w. 

FBASIROir.  THE  SONS  OF,  an  unknown  Arabian 
tribe  whom  Jonathan  Ihe  Maccabee  smote  (i  Mace 
966  <ttACip(ON  [A],   <|>AC«IPUN   tt*l,   <|>&PICUN   [V]), 

if  'sons  of  Pharison'  fso  V)  is  not  due  to  a  misunder- 
standing of  av-^  -ja,  '  members  of  a  robber-band ' ;  cp 
Dan.lli,.       ■  '        '  T.  K.  c. 


,    Rom.  le  I    AV,    RV 
FHEKICE.      I.  (ifaoiNiKH   [TL-WH]),   Aclslli<h 

etc,  AV,  RV  PhOIMCI*  U.V.). 

a.  (♦eW,  or  ♦»«*  [TL  WH]).  ActsH  la,  AV,  RV  Phienix. 

The  corn-ship  from  Alexandria  in  which  Paul  Wa« 
bmng  conveyed  to  Italy  (Acts  276)  was  so  long  weather- 
bound at  Fair  Havens  on  Ihe  S.  coast  of  Crete  that  the 
voyage  could  not  be  accomplished  that  year  (11.  9),  and  it 
necessary  to  select  a  harbour  i       ■  ■  • 


3).     The 


corn-fleet  n 

iJu  Traveller,  3a3/.),  look  the  advice 

and  the  sailing-master  (EV  wrongly  -i 

the  owner'  for  Kvpiprlrnp  and  navKKiipot  of  v.  11).  and 

resolved  to  run  westuiuils  if  possible  to  port  Phcenix 

(in  which  attempt,  however,  ihey  failed). 

To  this  couiK  Paul  himself 
we  ore  not  idd  ;>  nor  a(nin  is 


Theei 


in  D.  It  (si  vAefont, '  Ihe  more  part  advised  t 
m  to  imply  a  general  ee"     —  -■■-■    ---■  - 

lent  thai  Paul  was  'a 


a  what  ground* 
!  part  advised  t 


.l'(soR«nsay.*/. 


Saintt  Ihe  falnty  of 
couise  boki  ai  a 


urged  by  Paul  with  cl 


It  the  proposal  ^ 

Is  oiigin  in  a  prospect  of  mi^ionan  w 
n  of  Gonyna  was  only  a  few  miles  froti 


U  (Bt.al 


1,78,     See* 


this  I 


It  is  clear  from  a  general  consideration  of  ihe  cir- 
rumstances  (see  Fair  HavknSJ  Ihal  Phcenix  must  be 
jDught  to  the  westward  ol  Ihe  great  gull  of  Messara, 
vhich  begins  at  Cape  Maiala.  about  6  m.  W.  of  Fair 
-lavens.  Il  was  during  the  nin  across  this  gulf  that 
he  squall  broke  which  drove  the  ship  off  her  course 
if,  js),  and  uliimalcly  caused  her  lo  drift  upon  ihe  coast 
.f  Malta  (I',  aj). 

Pbienix  is  mentiotied  by  Slrnbo  as  a  coasi  settlement 

larrow  part  of  the  ishind  between  Mount  Ida  and  Ihe 
nountajtts  of  the   broad   western  end   (475.  rareuilar 


and  Dr.  Thomson  (LA3tw>  Kates  diat  one  of  ihe  existing 

1  Cic.  Vrrr.  iv.  10«,  Phaulil 

lU,  fuiim  iipit  P.  Sovil'Ht, 

fmalkt  Iribuuries  of  the  .SMrinl  (the  name  of  the  fTaAr  A'-aA/ 

mm /uetal  uris  aMra  Ciliii-m 

in  the  lini  pait  of  ils  counc)  comes  down  Ihe  WMy  Bariar. 

tiraliT  trims  ceatturrcit,  delm/t 

»  Il  uriKli  eoin«  wilh  a  varielyal  types  in  the  siith  and 

«Ac..*:.on»relygiveshi*su 

early  »rt  of  ihe  fifth  cenlniy  B.C.,  ceasine  on  the  rix  of  the 

foreboded   by  him  if  Ihe  presen 

Athenian  empire  {»l™i  466  b.c).    Cp  Hill,  Bril.  M^i.  Cat. 

■  vo^Be '  (7*^  .Aof*)  refers  of  cou 

r<e  only  to  the  proposed  ma 

,l/iire,kC»,»,\l-y^i'\ 

10  pari  HliEnix,  not  to  the  entire 

oyaje. 
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,  .  .  Tpis  T%  y^/rlif  tolrtta  rif  Aa/iwfar),*  PhcenJK 
is  commonly  ideotified  with  ihe  modem  village  and 
harbour  or  LeMrd  some  miles  lo  the  SW.,  a  positian 
in  conlomilly  bolli  with  the  notice  in  Strabo  and  with 
thalof  Plolemy(iii.l73). 


SyMtcdtmiu  of  Hi 
tbe  fbtm  Phi 


n  Ihii 


rf  Crete  11  harbo 


1  niDMiix  ^tif  ToAii).     In   the 
jcles  (14,  ed.  Parth)  Phccnn  apixvr^, » 


. . ^c,  alonE  wiih  a  plaj:e  Aradena 

Ibe  neighbourhood  of  the  isiajid  of  Ciauda  (^ii-Lir» 
vif<roc  KXauAoc).    Aradena  IS  further  mentioned 

—■ '-  -■■ Araden.as  a  Cretan  town  which 

AnopoltSp' Upper  City 'CApa^^r 
i«  KjnJTijc    '1  1*  'S-viwtik-i  Wyerai  jii  t4  tlnti  a™).     Both 

:hiinged — ^mopalh  or  Ana^ii  being  that  ofa  group  of 
aaes  on  Ihe  plateau  N.  of  Loucrd^  W.  of  which,  about  a  mile 
>in  the  harbour^  i«  the  villagcof  ^rai/Ana-    Both  at 

heuulhetned^eof  the  DlBtFAU,    Here  was  the  ancient 
name  of  the  harbour 


a  hill 


Phccnii  (Loulrd),! 

Loulrit  is  described  as  'the  only  secure  harbour  in 
all  u-inds  on  tbe  S.  coast  oT  Crete '  (cp  Smith,  of.  HI. , 
361},  and  Captain  Sptalt  writes  that  11  is  'the  only  bay 
to  the  westward  of  Fair  Havens  in  which  a  vessel  of 
any  siie  could  find  any  shelter  during  Ibe  winter  months' 
(quoted  by  Smith,  up.  cil. ,  ga,  where  similar  testimony 
by  others  is  collected).  That  imperial  ships  were  some- 
times to  be  found  there  is  proved  by  an  inscription 
from  Loutrd  (dating  from  tbe  reign  at  Trajan)  given  in 
full  bySniilh,  op.  cil..  269/ 

It  is  all  but  impossible,  however,  to  make  the  idenli- 
fiealion  which  thus  appears  so  conclnsii'e  agree  with 
the  deseriplictn  of  the  harbour  in  Acis27"j. 

wM°rifV  'looking  north-east   and  lomh-east,'   RV>a«.   Gk. 


Phceni, 


uopet 


dered; 


ify  -ilh 


Louird  (ending  in  Cape  N 
Admiraliy  Chart.'    Sound! 


inging  from  h 
Dur  W.  of  th< 


NE.  to  SE. 


called  F 


a  half 


It  aa  good  an  anchorage  at  LoutrA 
to'the^"(A™'2"  iiX  <he  same  objection 


^^Idappl^ 
tbe  coast  tcp  Mniin,  r.c.i  a  againu  me  aciiuti  existence  of  a 
ihellcred  aiKhorage  on  the  W.  of  the  peninBula,  and  the  charts 

V  irweadoptlturoideTiiigof  RV(' looking  NE.  and  SEO 

This 
•theyw 


mslatioi 


supported  by  n 


o  Herod. 


not,'  and  Iha 


"sr, 


,     «  degree  sophiaica ,        _ 
_  in(/>tr.£«   3,a^,«^'S,i™«™«.-(« 

on).     Joiephus,  speaking  of  ihe  places  between  joppj 
im,  says  that  they  were  all  JtvffOpu  itA  rav  mra  AiA 
idi  (Ah/,  xv.06).     Thucydides  describes  a  steady  N 
trra  ^fiar  «m|mirt  (a  104). 
te  of  the  e^ainples  quoted,  however,  the  phrase  in  Act 


in  which  a  a  bkiwing,  so  in  Greek;  never 
of  a  harbour  wouki  nainially  imply  'laciiiE, 

c/st.  /-WS^)  is  thai  'sailo^  speak  ofe 
own  point  of  view,  and  that  such  a  harbour 
does  ^'  look  "—from  the  water  towards  the  la 

hele«,  SA-—  used 
•lamed  towards.' 

Slha^of  Uiul."^ 

1  Lampa  (Lappa,  coins  and  uiscrr.)  was 

I  a  she  in  the  In- 

s.i.".b"i 


PHILADELPHIA 

—in  the  direction  ol 


and  i>orth-west-'    (^milarly 
al  phraseology  of  ir.  97 ;  cp 


list  be  remembered  thai  tvdther   T 
writer  of  Acts  ever  saw  the  harbour. 

/.iVrm/iin.— Chiefly  J.  Smith's  Vofagt  and  Skipv/mk  b/ 


a,  Ctagr.  V.  Griak.,  wiib  autbotili 


irras  (<t>eperAioi  [BAL]),  1  Esd.  8<s«  AV. 
(RVPher»iit«i)  =  Eira9i,  Pkrizzitk. 

PHICHOL  (^i'B;  4,ikoA  [AD],  .(.ixoA  [DEL]). 
general  of  Abimelech.  king  of  Gerar  (Gen.  21>3}>  [RV 
PbteolJ;  2fii«).  The  name,  like  MiCHAL  (f.f.).  is 
probably  corrupted  from  S"ri'3>i.  Abibail,  bill  ultimately, 
like  Abimelech,  from  Jeiahmtel. 
The  absurd  rendering  '  mouth  of  all '  (cp  Geo.  41  to)  b  as  dM 
■1,  on  Gen.SluX      Whiiton,  the 


wof  J™ 


etymology  (/a*« 


<"); 


by 


military,  but  by  commercial  considerations  (Ramsay, 
Hist.  Gtogr.  of  AM  86,  Cities  and  Bish.  if  Pkrygia, 
23S3  n.  :  cp  Holm,  Gi.  Hiit.  ET  iAn).  H  was  built 
by  Attains  II.  Philadelphus  (159-13S  B.C.).  who  also 
founded  Alialeia  in  Pamphylia  (see  Attalia).  The 
town  lay  on  the  southern  side  of  (he  valley  of  the 
Cogamus  (or  Cogamis :  Ramsay,  Cilits  ami  Bisk,  if 
Phryg.  1 1^  n. ).  a  tributary  of  tbe  Hermus,  near  the 
road  uniting  the  Hermus  and  Maunder  valleys.  It 
stood,  therefore,  on  the  confines  of  Lydia  and  Phrygia, 
on  tbe  south-wcsiem  edge  of  the  volcanic  region  called 
Kataliekauniene,  or  '  Burnt  Region ' ;  it  was,  however, 
properly  a  Mysian  town  (Strabo,  618)  separated  from 
the  bulk  of  Ihe  Mysians  by  the  aforesaid  '  Burnt  Region,' 
which  itself  also  was  variously  claimed  as  Lydian, 
Mysian.  or  Phrygian,  from  Ihe  interlacing  of  the  bounds 
of  tbe  three  peoples  in  this  district.  The  volcanic 
nature  of  its  soil  was  the  cause  alternately  of  the  pros- 
perity and  the  misfortunes  of  Philadelphia. 

I^iladelphia's  siaple  export  was  wine:  ils  coins  show  the  head 
of  DionysuSt  Ihe  type  being  doubly  appropiiale,  as  Dionj'sos 

Dionysopolis,  also  founded  by  Altalus  II.,  Ramsay,  of.  cil. 
1  1 24).  Some  part  of  its  prosperity  was  douuless  denved  from 
its  hot  ErHlngs(cp  Joan.  Lyd-  j$,  349,  when  the  hoc  spring  of 
Hierapolis  and  Laodicaa  f^.p.l  are  also  mentioned),  which 

the  number  of  which  gained  il  the  title  of  '  miniature  Athens.' 
.."^."'L,"™^!.'."!!"   ---™6^  'xhTiatus  of  the  r---  ^ 


cities  of  Ihe  Province  (f^c..  Ephesus.  Smyrna,  Sardis,  Pergamos, 
Laodiceia),  met  also  at  Philadelphia  (C/C  loM-MiBX  For 
some  time  the  town  even  changed  its  name  to  Tfeoccsareia, 
and  struck  coins  under  that  name  duiing  the  reigns  of  Tiberius, 
Caligula,  and  Oaudiua  (Ramsaf ,  of.  ci'l.  I  loi).  The  chajKe 
was  made  in  recogmlion  of  the  aid  rendered  by  Tiberius  on  the 

In  later  Byzantine  times,  Philadelphia  was  a  larj^ 
and  warlike  city  (Georg.  Acropol.  iti,  luylfrri  «nl 
ToXiKlvSpara'Dl),  and  was  a  bulwark  of  civilisation  in 
this  quarter,  until,  in  1379  or  1390,  Ihe  united  forces  of 
Ihe  Byzantine  Emperor  Manuel  II.  and  the  Osmanii 
Sultan  Bayeiid  I.  compelled  ils  smrender  to  the  Turkst 


1  survey  by  Mr.  Millardin  1859;  large       sailo 


TBitUr,  ^)  SI 


ts  that  'the 


vGoogle 


PniLABCHBS 

Possibly  this  energy,  bravery,  and  self-reliajice  is  trace- 
able Id  llie  infusion  of  Macedonian  blood :  for 
Macedonian  colonists  (the  Mysomakedones  of  Pliny. 
fi.VbiiB.  and  Ptol.  v.  2i;)  were  planted  among  the 
Mysians  by  the  Seleucid  kings,  S.  of  Philadelphia,  on 
therwid  lo  Ephesus.  in  Ihe modem  Utum-Ova{^aiasay, 

op.   Cil.    \  11^). 

The  church  of  l^iladelphia,  though  tiot  unreservedly 
praised,  like  that  of  Smyrna,  stands  second  in  point 
a  -tpr        of  merit  in  the  list  of  those  addressed  in 
_^-.  ■  the     Apocalypse.        Both    Smyrna    and 

'•™*'"*^  Philadelphia  were  troubled  by  those 
'who  say  Ihey  are  Jews,  and  arc  not'  (Rev.29  3»). 
Ignatius,  writing  a  few  years  later,  abo  found  it 
necessary  10  warn  the  Philadelphians  against  the 
preachers  of  Judaism  (ad  Pkil,  6)  as  well  as  against 
disunion  (chap  7).  In  Philadelphia  the  Jewish  element 
predominates,  as  against  the  Hellenism  rampant  in 
Pergamos  (Rev.  213).  The  town  is  slill  lo  a  large 
extent  Christian  (cp  Rev.Su).  Its  modem  name  is 
Ala-Shthir.^ 

See  Cunius,  Nachlritg  xit  dtn  Biitr.  wur  Gtulu  k  Ttttrr. 
tC/timu.,  tBj3.  w.  J.  w. 

PBIUBCHEB  (o  <t>YX«>PXHC  (VA]),  aMacixgji 
AV.  regarding  the  word  as  a  proper  name  ;  but  RV 
•the  phylarch.' 

PHII.EHOH,EFIBTLETO(npoc  iIiiAhmona:  so 

Ti.  WH  with  KA  and  other  MSS.  but  fuller  superscrip- 
,  Hl.tiWB  ''""*  ^'™  o™"''  mainly  to  indicate  that  the 
i.  autazj.  £pis,]e  ^.^  written  by  the  apostle  Paul 
and  at  Rome,  see  Tisch.  St)  is  the  name  of  a  short  com- 
position which  has  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity  as 
the  thineenih  in  the  NT  collection  of  ■  Epistles  of  Paul." 
Tertullinn  {e4v,  Man,  Sit)  is  the  first  who  expressly 
mentions  the  writing  as  included  by  Marcion  among 
the  ten  epistles  of  Paul  accepted  by  him,  adding  the 
rem.irk  (hat  (his  was  the  only  epistle  whose  brevity 
availed  to  protect  it  against  the  falsifying  hands  of  the 
heretic  ('soli  buic  epislol«  brevitas  sua  profuit  ut 
falsarias  manus  Marcionis  evaderet'}.  It  retained  its 
position  undisturbed,  although  now  and  then  (as.  for 
example,  by  Jerome)  its  right  to  do  so  had  to  be 
vindicated  against  some  ( '  pleriqtie  ex  veteribus ' )  who 
thought  the  honour  too  great  for  an  epistle  having  no 
doctrinal  importance.  Others  did  not  fail  to  praise 
this  commendatory  letter  of  the  apostle  on  behalf  of  a 
runaway  slave  as  a  precious  gem  showing  fonh  Paul's 
tenderness  and  love  for  all  his  spiritual  children,  even 
those  who  were  the  least  of  them  if  judged  by  the 
standard  of  the  world. 

F.  C.  Baur  was  the  lirst  {PailoraHr.  1835 ;  Paului, 
184;)  who  found  himself  led  by  his  one-sided  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  four  'principal  epistles'  (see  Paul; 
pHiLippiANS.  Epistle  to  the,  g  1)  to  raise  difficulties 
with  regard  to  the  Epistle  to  Philemon.  Its  close 
relationship  to  Ephesians,  Philippians.  Colossians. 
especially  the  last-named,  which  he  found  himself  unable 
to  attribute  to  Paul,  was  loo  much  for  him,  although  in 
this  case  his  '  tendency  -  criticism '  failed  him.  The 
considerations  he  urged  in  addition  were  certain  Uni 
XfTi^wi.Ihe  romantic  colour  of  the  narrative,  the  small 
probability  of  the  occurrence,  some  plays  upon  words 
and  the  perhaps  symbolical  character  of  Onesimu.';, — 
points  which,  all  of  them,  can  be  seen  set  forth  in  detail 
in  Paului^,  2  88-94. 

Thanwgh-in^nE  disdpl«  of  the  Tflbineen  school,  tuch  as 
in  the  footilcpa  of  ibeir  lewtEr  although  wiih  occa:(iona1  modi- 


iiiin«r«rhiit  iibiddominColossiiir __.. 

■muwrs  and  iIivb.    PHciderer  fj^anlimtmui.  1890,  PP-  t'f-'i. 
although  jmpfbKd  by  the  simplicity  and  naturalnei^  of  the 

ColosKian£.and,  taking  refii^  in  the  coniidcTAI  ion  thai  Onesimus 
Kcnxcd  lo  betray  aa  allegDrical  charadEr.  ended  by  regarding 


Older  t<oolLi  call  it,  by  • 


i  A!a-Sh€lU'--t\i^ 


polled   (or    pirtirtMloured)   city'   (set 

.,  ,  „ „,  .,  A.M.  Si).    Older  boo"-  --"  -   '-  - 

nior,  AOaASIuktr—ait  'City  cS  God,' 


PHILEMON,  EPISTLE  TO 

the  ep'istle  u  a  symbolical  illiulration  of  the  relation  betvccn 

Similarly  WeiBlekir  W/ei^.  ZiitntUr^,  1691,  545),  •ho  found 
him»ir  compelled  in  vie>  of  Colomiani  to  lepid^Philemon  '  ai 
an  iliusuuive  example  ofa  new  docitine  bearing  on  the  Chriitian 

Those  who  did  not  adopt  the  Tubingen  position  in 
its  entirety,  but  endeavotired  to  rescue  at  least  some  of 
■he  '  minor'  Pauline  epistles— such  critics  as  Hilgenfeld 
and  S,  Davidson — either  argued  for  the  genuineness  or 
sought  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  its 
genuineness  as  a  whole  by  a  hypothesis  of  interpolations. 
So  Holtzmann  ZWT.  1873.  pp.  438-41  (with  regard 
to  I*.  4-6,  eonlroverled  by  Steck  JPT.  1891,  pp. 
570-584),  and  W.  Bruckner,  Chnn.  Rriha/olge.  1890, 
pp.  aao-3  (as  regards  w.  s/i  controverted  by  Haupt. 
Komnt.  1897,  p.  lo). 

The  conservative  school  carried  on  its  apportion  to 
Baur  and  his  followers  with  greater  or  less  thorough- 
ness in  various  introductions  and  commentaries,  the 
most  recent  being  that  of  M,  R.  Vincent  who  {Comm. 
160  [1897]),  after  briefly  summing  up  the  objections, 
proceeds :  '  It  is  needless  to  waste  time  over  these. 
They  are  mostly  fancies.  The  eilemal  testimony  and 
(he  general  consensus  of  critics  of  nearly  all  schools  are 
corroborated  by  the  thoroughly  Pauline  style  and  diction 
and  by  the  exhibition  of  those  personal  traits  with  which 
the  greater  epistles  have  made  us  familiar.'  So  also 
Zahn  (£i>i/.(*>  l3»  [1900]).  with  the  usual  pathos,  arkd 
adding  a  couple  of  notes  :  '  That  (his  epistle  also,  with 
its  fullness  of  material  which  could  not  have  been 
invented  (note  7).  should  without  any  support  for 
tradition  and  without  any  adequate  reason  whateva 
having  been  suggested  for  its  invention,  have  been 
declared  to  be  spurious,  does  not  deserve  more  (han  a 
passing  mention  (note  8).'  J.  P.  Esser  also  expresses 
himself  in  a  similar  manner  in  an  academic  thesis  that 
seeks  to  treat  the  subject  with  the  utmost  poB»ble 
exhaustiveness,  .Df  flrf^oaw  WffcMD/i.  1875. 

The  criticism  which  refused  10  accept  as  an  axiom 
the  doctrine  of  the  four  '  principal  epistles '  of  Paul  (see 
Paul.  §§  30.  33.  34)  did  not  make  itself  much  heard. 
Bruno  Bauer  was  quite  silent,   and   Its  other  repre- 


declaration — sometimes   ■ 


I   the 


s,  fully 
possess  any  epistles  of  Paul 
at  all  R.  Steck  wrote  the  treatise  already  referred  to 
{JPT.  iSgijin  which  he  concentrated  attention  upon 
the  double  character  oE  the  epistle,  as  a  private  tetter 
and  as  a  writing  apparently  intended  for  the  Pauline 
church ;  repeated  some  of  the  objections  of  Baur  and 
others ;  maintained  that  the  ultimate  design  of  (be 
author  was  to  'present  vividly'  the  apostle's  attitude 
to  the  slavery  question,  as  seen  in  i  Cor.  7 11  /. ; 
and  took  special  pains  (o  emphasise  the  view  that  the 
unknown  writer  had  made  use.  in  his  composition,  of 
a  correspondence  between  Pliny  and  Sabinianus  pre- 
served in  \he  EpislUs  al  Pliny  (9.u4)  to  which  Grolius 
had  long  ago  called  attention  (see  below,  g  4).  Van 
Manen  [Haadl.  59  [190a])  devoted  two  sections  to  a 
"    "  ■  ' "  Philemon. 


On  the  ( 


ceived 


3.  Fonn  tnd  , 


tradition  regarding   1 

'  of  the  identity  of  the  Onesimua 
of  Philem.  10  with  the  person  named  in 
Col.  49.  the  statement  usually  met  with 
is  that  Onesimus.  a  runaway  slave,  christianised  by 
Paul  and  sent  back  by  the  apostle  to  his  master  with 
our  present  '  letter  to  Philemon,'  originally  belonged  to 
Colossae.  where  also  lived  his  master  Philemon,  a  man 
of  wealth  inasmuch  as  he  owned  a  slave  ('.).  who.  cither 
from  Ephesus  or  perhaps  at  Ephesus  itself  (for  we 
cannot  be  certain  that  the  apostle  ever  visited  Colossse), 
had  been  converted  by  Paul, 

Any  one.  however,  who  will  allow  the  epistle  (o  tell  iu 

own  story  mtisl  receive  from  it  a.  somewhat  different 

3694 
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PHILEMON,  EPISTLE  TO 


PHILEMON,  EPISTLE  OP 


There  is 


le  NT  nowhere  else 


impressian. 

Philemon  was — ire  li  m 

sod  is  known  only  hy  later  Iradiiion^nor  as  (o  where 
he  was  living  when  Paul,  according  to  Philem.  io-», 
sent  bach  10  him  his  former  slave  ODesimus.  after  he  had 
christianised  him  and  so  made  him  a  brother  of  ihe  master 
whocould  be  spoken  of  as  a  beloved  fellow -worker  of  Paul 
and  Timothy,  owing  his  conversion  lo  Christianity  to 
the  former  {w.  1  ig|.  The  reader  is  not  further  ad- 
vanced in  his  knowledge  when  Philemon  is  named  by 
the  tradition  of  a  later  age  as  a  presbyter,  a  bishop, 
a.  deacon,  or  even  an  apostle,  and  Oncsimus  is  reputed 
to  have  been  bishop  of  Ephesus.  For  the  unpreoc- 
cupied  reader  this  little  document  of  ancient  Christianity 
represents  itself  in  various  lights,  now  as  a  letter  written 
by  Paul  and  Timothy  lo  Philemon,  Apphia,  Archippus, 
and  a  domestic  church  {w,  r  jo  j  aai  as),  now  as  written 
by  Paul  alone  10  Philemon  (it.  ,i  4-na  53  14).  Sister 
Apphia  and  Archippus,  the  fellowsoldier  of  Paul  and 
Timothy  according  lo  v.  1,  are  nowhere  else  met  with 
in  the  NT,  unless  Archippus  be,  as  many  suppose, 
identical  with  Ihe  person  named  in  Col.  4 17 — which  may 
or  may  not  be  ihe  case.  That  Apphia  and  Archippus 
should  be  respectively  the  wife  and  the  son  of  Philemon, 
as  many  are  ready  lo  assume,  is  a  gratuitous  supposi- 
tion which  has  no  solid  ground,  and  has  against  it 
the  strangeness  of  Ihe  collocation  '  Apphia  the  sister, 
Archippus  our  fellowsoldier  and  Ibe  church  in  the  house 
that  is  thine,  Philemon  (ooir).' 


Paula 


lie,  wldm 


»  JBI 


■r  Tunolhy,  K  we 


l^^v^ 


"™^^)  ^i  a'priilner  Xchrisf  Jb 
receive  his  son  Onuimu.'.  whom  he.Kn' 

enjoin :' but'^i^'w'm'rte 'good  !rill  oV'Philmion    of  *hoM 
'-------'ily  hehopct  ere  lone  *o  be  abit  10  partake  (f»p,  at-^aa) 

ihe  QMduiling  prayera  of  all  of  them  (Sii  ™*  wpoffcujt"* 
"  '  .     I  .     ..  "inn*  of  Epaphras. 


Ihrough 

his  rtllatr-priMMiei 


n  Chrai  Jcsiii,  > 


A  surprising  mixture  of  singular  and  plural  both  in 
Ihe  persons  speaking  and  in  Ihe  persons  addressed. 
.   _  ...        This  double  form  i»iats  at  once  to 

8.  CompoHtiOn.  ^^^  peculiarity  in  .he  composition  of 
the  epistle.  It  is  not  a  style  that  is  natural  to  any  one 
who  is  writing  freely  and  imtrammelled,  whether  lo  one 
person  or  10  many.  Here,  as  throughout  the  discussion, 
the  constantly  recurring  questions  as  lo  Ihe  reason  for 
the  selection  of  the  forms,  words,  expressions  adopted 
fold  their  answer  in  Ihe  observation  that  the  epistle  was 
¥rritlen  under  the  influence  of  a  perusal  of  'Pauline' 
epistles,  especially  of  those  to  the  Kphesians  and  Ihe 
Colossians.  Take  the  examples  in  which  one  or  more 
persons  near  Paul  are  named  as  the  writers : — 

Col.Ii  as  PWlem.1  'Broiher  Timothy.'  Again,  why  doM 
Paul  call  himself  in  Philem.  9  JitffiuK  Xpiimii  Iwrnv,  and  not 
nckKwhtiztvitiat  or  iwitnfM^    The  answer  is  found  in  Epb. 

ofPhilemona^gtJieaddreum?  For  ww  tee  1  Cor. 
..  iCur.li,  Archippus  comes  from  C0I.417,  the  epilheis 
rainrr6t  and  nrorpiTuinK  from  Phil, Eit.  The  'church 
whidV  is  in  !ht  house  ■  from  Col,  I  is-  The  prayer  in  B.  3  from 
"—   l7iCor.  luCor.  l.tial.  liEpkliot  Phil.  I  j.     The 

isgivinK  and  commemor^iliun  of  c.  4  froni  Ram.  1 19  i  Cor. 

:ph.lltS93  Pbll.1l  CoDj.     The  conlinual  heHrinE   of 

mon's  love  and  failh  lowanls  all  Ihe  sainis  (k.  5)  from  Eph. 

Col.  I  *.    The  expteMimi  ir  iyivviimi  (v.  10)  from  i  Cor. 

Co!,4eOTEph.eii/:  alihougb  in  the<e  parages  11  is  Tyc'hicus, 
"te  man;  irp*t  ipv  of  v.  ij  from  a  Cor.Ts  Gal.Ij;  the 

other  beloved 'and  'servani  in  the  I,ard'of  P.  16  from  Col. 

9.    The  'reckoniiu'  off.  iS  from  Phil,  lis;  'I  Paul'  w. 

fromlSal.Si  Epb.Si;  'with  my  hand' from  1  f^ir.ldai 
UaL  9 ..  CoL  4.8 ;  ill*  namu  in  m:  n/i  from  Col.  174101914 
althDUgh  now  EpaptiraA  cakes  the  place  of  Arislarchu%  'the 
Mlowi^ciMaa-,'  ■>  Onuimiu  a  tlave  lakei  the  place  af  the  firea 
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mPhiL 


.    The  fiiu]  benedidioc 


3  Ihe  suppositii 


iten  the  epistle.     The  I 
J.    i..>i.»_hi..  indeed,    but    certainly    not    probable. 

repent  himself  so  or  allow  himself  to  be  restricted  lo 
such  a  degree  by  the  limitations  of  his  own  previous 
writings.  Nor  can  we  think  of  Paul,  however  oflen  we 
are  told  that  he  did  so.  as  having  put  a  private  letter. 
after  the  manner  here  observed,  into  the  form  of  a. 
church  epistle.  We  need  not  pause  10  conjeclure  what 
was  the  relation  between  him  and  Philemon,  or  where 
Ihe  laiter  had  his  home^whether  in  Colossa;.  Ephesus. 
Laodicea,  somewhere  else  in  Asia  Minor,  or  perhaps 
even  somewhere  beyond  its  limits ;  nor  yei  as  to  the 
circumstances  and  date  of  his  conversion  by  the  apostle, 
or  as  to  the  reason  why  the  runaway  slave  Onesimus, 
who  as  >'et  was  no  Christian,  should  have  betaken 
himself  precisely  lo   Paul  the  prisoner — al  Ctesarea, 


shall  V, 


it  Rome?    The  n 


>  the  c 


may  v 


•  ell 


of  the  slory  whii 

A  freedman  {liiirlus)  of  Sabinianus  makes  bis  escape 
and  seeks  refuge  with  Pliny,  who  svas  known  to  him  as 

upon  l*liny  sends  him  back  with  a  commendatory  leller 
in  which  he  pleads  tor  the  runaway  from  the  standpoint 
of  pure  humanity.  Our  unknown  author  makes  the 
freedman  into  a  slave  whom  he  brings  into  contact,  at 
an  immense  distance  from  bis  home,  with  Paul, 
Philemon's  spiritual  father,  who  converts  Onesimiu> 
also,  and  thereupon  sends  him  back  with  a  plea  for 
Ihe  slave  from  the  standpoint  of  Christian  faith  and 
Christian  charity.  He  has  thus  presented  us  with  an 
ideal  picture  of  the  relations  which,  in  his  judgmeni, 
that  is  according  10  the  view  of  Pauline  Christi.tns, 
ought  lo  subsist  between  Christian  slaves  and  their 
masters,    especially   when    the    slaves    have    I 


s  for  e 


The  author's  name  and  place  remain  unknown.  He 
is  10  be  looked  for  within  ihe  circle  from  which  the 
'epistles  of  Paul'  to  the  Ephesians,  PhilipiHans. 
Colossians,  emanated :  nor  can  Philemon  be  much 
later  in  dale.  Probably  it  was  written  in  Syria  or,  it 
may  be,  in  Asia  Minor  about  I95-I3a  In  any  case, 
later  than  Paul's  death  about  64  A.  D.  and  at  a  time 
when  men  had  b^un  to  publish  letters  under  his 
name,  when  also  Ibey  had  formed  the  habit  of  adorning 
him  with  titles  of  honour  such  as  '  bondman'  [Mesiioi) 
'  of  Christ  Jesus.'  '  aged  '  (TpfupOrri!).  '  being  such  an 
one  as  Paul,  etc,'  (twoOtm  Av  lirt  llaGX«.  i.t.X.).  the 
'  1  Paul '  (iyii  IlaDXin)  implies  a  name  of  high  authority 
[j/B.  191s),  when  further  the  Christology  of  the  church 
bad  already  so  lai  developed  Ihat  it  was  possible  to 
use  convertibly  the  designations  Christ,  Jesus,  Christ 
Jesus,  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  speak  of  him  as  the  fountain 
of  grace  and  peace  as  God  himself  is  [w.  3  ij)  and  as 
'the  l^rd'  who  is  Ihe  centre  towards  whom  all  the 
thinking  and  striving  of  believers  is  directed  (it.  35-9 
10  3j}.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  of  course  earlier  than 
TertuUian's  Marcion. 

If  the  epistle  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  direct 
product  of  Paul's  spirit,  so  full  of  Christian  charily,  it 


B.  Talna. 


1  Chris 


show  by  an  example 
■     J  of  ii 


t  the  li 


position  had  been  able  10  achieve  as  a  guiding  and 
sanctifying  force  in  Ihe  case  of  certain  special  problems 
of  life,  and  what  Ihe  several  relations  were  amongst 
believers  of  that  lime. 
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PHILBTUS 

Til*  coDuiicntiiriei  of  I.  B.  LighlfocH  tPhiliuiiau,  iS68,  l>H| 
lS«c>X  H.  von  Saden{//m.  iSotV  EllicDIl  (Pkititfiiam.  |8«I, 
iB88),  K.  Haupi  {ptfaivintckafMrii/i, 
e.  UtontQT*.  iSf;^  M.  R.  V^nccni  (,P%ili*pian,  1897) 
wi[[  be  foind  uKrul,  Ihough  iir  oT  IhciD  nc- 
ctpl  Ihe  EpinJe  as  nenuini.  Cpabo  Holumann  (£iW.m  s,6-7X 
S.  Davidson  llMtnHt.fl  1  iS3-i»),  Zahn  (£ili/  W  1  pp.  i.i.jw), 
SKck(y/'/',  iS}i,  pp.  }7o-;34X  Vui  Muicn  <//a«7.  59). 

PHILETD8  (4ii\htoc  [Tl  WH]).  menlioned  wilh 
Hymen^iis  in  sTim.  iijt-  Thai  he  was  really  a 
teacher  opposed  to  Paul,  is  altogether  unprovnble  (sef 
HVMEN/tus) ;  he  is  but  a  type  of  Gnostic  leaebers  who 
obtained  influence  nfter  PauJ's  lime.  He  lakes  the 
place  of  ilie  Alexander  coupled  with  Hymenacus  Id 
1  Tim,  1 » — why,  it  is  useless  tu  conjcclure.    T.  K.  c 

PfflLIP  (<t.iAinnoc   [A«V]).      T«o  of  (he  five 

Philips  of  Maeedoii  are  named  in  ihe  Apociypha. 
I.    Riilip  II..   father  of   .'\lexandbb   the   Great, 


a.  Philip  v.,  mentioned  logelherwiihhisfillegiiimate) 
son  Pekseus  (q.v.)ia  i  Mace.  8;  a:  an  example  of  the 
warlike  success  of  Ihe  Roman  atnis. 

As  is  well-knoim,  Philip  V.  wu  limlly  defated  »1  Cynot- 
ccphaliB  in  llieualv  (197  B.c),  Pcneus  u  Pydiu(i6S  B.C-). 
SeefuTthcrSmilh's  D/cl,  Clou.  Bisr.,  i.v.,iai  EiKt.  Bril.OI, 
»,p.  'Macedonian  EmpiK,' 

3.  One  of  the  '  friends  '  [or,  according  loi  Mace.  999, 
a  fosler-broiher)  of  Anliochiis  Epiphanes  to  whom  was 
entrusted  the  bringing  up  of  the  child  alletwards  known 
■s  Apliochus  Eupalor  (164  B.C.,  i  Macc.fli4/.).  -In 
thus  designating  Philip  and  not  Lystas  (cp  Bji^)  as 
regent  and  guardian  to  the  minor  Antiochus.  he  may 
have  been  influenced  by  the  utter  ^lure  of  the  campaign 
conducted  by  Lysias  against  Judsa'  {Camb.  BHit, 
ad  lot.).  For  bis  fate  see  L^siAS,  Another  iradition 
tells  thai  fearing  the  young  son  he  fled  to  Ptolemy  Philo- 
metorfi  Mace.  9>9).     He  is  commonly  idenlitied  with  :-- 

4,  A  barbarous  Phrygian  whom  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
left  in  charge  of  Jerusalem  (aboul  168  B.C.),  which  he 
governed  wilh  great  cruelty  {3  Mace.  Gag,  cp  6ii). 
Fearing  the  growing  strength  of  Judas  the  Maccabee  be 
xoughi  help  from  ProLEMV  (f.f,,  §4(1)),  the  governor. 
ofCcelc-Syha.  who  sent  GoaoiAS  and  NtCANOR  (SS^), 
It  is  not  improbable  thai  he  was  (he  messenger  who 
brought  the  tidings  of  the  ill  success  of  Lysias  to 
Antiochus  (1  Mace,  Ss).  which  makes  tlK  account  of 
bis  advancement  to  high  office  more  inleliigible. 

s.  Ihc  chancellor  of  Anlioch  whose  fivceueft  caused  Lysiu 
■  nd  Antiochus  Eupaior  10  withdraw  frofb  ihc  invasion  of  Judca 
(1  .Mace.  IS  3i\  In  -pile  of  Ihe  difference  in  the  (nuliliani  he  a 
po«il.ly  10  be  idenlifled  wilh  (1)  and  (.)  above. 

6.  Fur  Philip  (Herod),  He  Herod,  Family  of,  1|  h,  11. 

PHILIP.   THE    APOSTLE,   uid    PHILIP,   THE 
EVANQELI8T.     In  the   NT  two  followers  of  Jesus, 
1   ni^i„^   both  bearing  the  name  of  Philip,  are 
p2^  ■'"""'•™«"»l"^      (i.)Tl,™m, 
l"™"*     holds  the  fifth  place  in  all  four  lists  of 
the  twelve   apostles;    in  Mt.  (IO3)  Mk.  (3iB|  mid   Lk. 
{614)  that  of  Bartholomew  is  coupled  with  it.  in  Acts 
(IijI  that  of  Thomas  (see  APOSTLE),      Nothing  funher 
is  related  concerning  this  apostle,   save  in  Ihe  Fourth 
Gospel  (see  below.  |  5).      (ii.)  In  Acts  85  a    Philip  is 
reckoned  as  one  of  the  '  seven  '  at  Jerusalem.     Accord- 
ing 10  85-to  he  labours  as  a  missionary  in   Samaria 
afier  the  death  of  Stephen  his  fellow  deacon  (by  11', 
1 14  iS  he  Is  etpressly  distinguished  from  the  apostle), 
'  bnpiiies  the  Ethiopian  eunuch.     Id21S/  (belong' 


ing  tl 


t:e}w 


ney  to  Jerusalem  as  his  guesl  at  C^sarea, 
and  that  his  four  unmarried  daughters,  endowed  witti 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  were  there  with  him.  In  Ibis 
pass.-ige  he  is  desrrilKd  as  one  of  the  seven  and  also  as 
'the  Bvnngelisf  (on  the  title  see  EVANC 
MiNliiTKV.  i  39^,  i).  Ewald  attributed 
original  gospel  (see  Gospki.s,  %  157  A,  ii.i). 
in  the  account  of  Philip  in  Acts  there 
points  den  land  ing  attention. 
3*37 


PHILIP,  THE  APOSTLE 

(a)  In  the  first  place  it  is  surprising  to  find  thai  in  Acta 

S.  CrwUbility  ""  v^J"'''  '"°^'"  '"  wfor^ll  "• 
nf  1^.         Pau  his  destiny. 

of  AcU.  This  is  no  sufficien.  re»™.  however,  fb. 

regarding  Ihe  mention  of  the  prophetic  daughien  of  Philip  in 
f^.  Q  u  I'll  a  miitake  of  the  Bulhor's,  or  <3)  OS  a  eloss.     «"'►> 
timply    bold   ailempls   10  escape   the  dilTii 


illrgatians  are  umply  bold  ailem 


would  be  that  according  lo  ..._    .  _   ... 

of  Philip  who  made  the  prediction  to  Paul  and  thai  a 

of  .4cis  hearing  in  mind  I  Cor.  14  34  (women  10  keep  silence)  touDd 

someihing  obieclionahle  in  this  and  Eheiefore  put  the  propbecy 

(j)  Whilst  84s  prepares  the  reader  for  the  presence  of 
Philip  in  C:esarea  it  is  not  easy  10  see  why  Ashdod  is 
named  as  the  place  to  which  he  was  '  caught  away. ' 

If  an  interval  of  lime  (a  short  inierval,  of  course)  had  been 
specilied  within  which  Philip  had  been  found  at  Ashdod,  we 
' — -.ppwie  the  true  explanation  lobe  that  ihat  city  wo«  named 


Ihe  convened 
receive  the  Holy  Ghost 
save  by  the  laying  on  oF  hands  of  Ihe  apostles,  as  well  as 
Che  whole  story  of  Simon  Magus  (see  Mimstrv.  g  34^ 
and  Simon  Magi;£)  must  be  r^arded  as  quite  un- 
bistoricaL  The  account  of  Philip's  missionary  activity 
in  Samaria,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  similarly  opeii  to 
question,  nor  yet  that  of  the  conversion  of  Ihe  eunuch, 
although  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  this  last  seems  to 
have  received  later  touches.  Such  a  touch,  in  particular, 
may  be  seen  in  the  miraculous  'rapture'  of  Philip, 
parallel  to  that  of  Habakkuk  in  Bel  and  Ihe  Dragon 
the  sudden  appearances  and  disappear- 
■    ■  K.I8.B    aK.2i6:    clearly  it 

len-es  10  nnng  me  narrative  to  an  efiective  close. 

Even  as  regards  those  statements  about  Philip,  how- 
8.  SigniflouM  ""' 
of  PhUlp  In     """^ 


incredible,  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
ilways  in  mind  their  obvious  suitability 
a  the  purpose  of  the  writer  of  Acts. 


The  Samariuns 
Jews  and  Centilet.    As  101  the  eunuch,  M  u  indeed  1 

Kt  a  Ceniile  at  ibe  class  which  already  stands  vet] 
daism  (a»/).    The  person  specially  tilled  10  be 
musionary  of  the  gospel  to  people  of  this  description  w: 

represented  (Hi) as  having  been  dKHen  in  ihe  inleres 
Hellenists,— ihai  is.  of  the  Jem  of  Ihe  Dispersion  re 


Rlatbn 


with  Giee 


1 85), 

Thus  Riilip  comes  to  be  the  character  in  Acts  to  whom 
the  preliminary  stages  of  the  mission  10  Ihe  Gentiles  are 
assigned.  The  original  apostles  take  knowledge  of  Ihe 
Samaritan  mission  and  give  it  their  sanction  only  at  a 
later  stage.  The  difficulty  as  to  whether  a  Jewish- 
Christian  missionary  may  or  may  not  enter  a  (icntile 
house  is  not  raised  so  far  as  Philip  is  concerned,  but 
only  afterwards  in  the  case  of  Coknklius  (^.i-.  ).  who 
in  lOi  is  designated  as  proselyte  indeed,  but  throughout 
the  whole  of  Ihe  rest  of  the  narrative  is  treated  as  a 
Gentile  pure  and   simple.     Thus  the  s 


■    by   . 


This. 


wheiher  in  what  we  are  told  about  Philip  there  may  not 
be  much  which,  if  not  freely  invented,  has  at  least  been 

Before  passing  on  to  what  the  Fourth  Gospel  h.is  to 

say  about  Philip,  it  will  be  well  Ihat  we  should  notice 

A  (ltat«n«ita  "'  '"•*  ™'')'  ^  ''"'*  '"  "'*  """itings  of 

_.  tv^IIj" *  "be  church  fathers  Ihe  evangelist  Philip 

,        ^.l!if^    t*ei"S  «>  be  taken  for  the  apostle  of 

IMMtt.         ifij.  j^^^  ^^^,^_  ^1,^  explanation  being, 

I    obviously,  to  be  sought  in  Ihe  conscious  or  unconscious 


.,L,ooglc 


PHILIP,  THE  APOSTLE  AND  PHILIP  THE  EVANGELIST 

ipude  Philip,  sina  be  sales  aboul  fail  daocblen 


wish  to  have  an  apostolic  head  to  whom  reference  cao 
be  made,  especially  in  dealing  wiih  herelics. 

{a)  Whether  Piipias  shared  the  conFusloD  isunceirtain. 


hrough  hi!  instrutr 

i\  Papias  publislied  Dy  d< 

ur  1.UIEIIEE  11  4JI1  lo  »y  ;  'Tbe  Kud  Papiu  n'conleil,  u 
having  received  [it]  from  thedaughten  of  Pbilip.  that  Barsabas, 
who  abo  11  Jualus,  having  when  put  to  tbe  trial  by  unbeliever 
drunk  tbe  poiwin  of  a  «crpentt  wu  kept  unhanned  in  tbe  Dane 
of  Christ.  He  records,  moreover,  yet  other  woodcrs  and  Cfipeci- 
olly  what  happened  in  the  case  of  the  mother  of  Manaimu^ 

carries  Wk  his  information  only  10  Philip's  daughters,  be  would 
apiKat  not  10  have  been  personally  acquainted  with  iheir  father. 
Zabn'?»  view  {FenekuMefH,  tf  t^A/.y  that  the  words  of  Euvbius 
(//£  iii.  W  9) '  Papiax  Seinga  conlcmponuy  of  thein  '  (uri  Tout 

Philip's  dauflhiersj  e  Ubvloi  ^vvfifrtt)  are  10  be  l^en  a4 
proving  that  Euscbius  found  in  the  book  of  Papias  aiiestation 
of  that  writer's  acquaintance,  not  only  with  the  daugbteis  of 
Philip  but  also  with  Philip  himself,  becomes  atl  tbe  more  improb. 
abk  if  Zalin  <Kq}  is  right  in  bis  conjecture  that  Papiu  hidbeen 
brought  up  in  ihe  ume  city  of  Hieiapolii  in  Phrygia  where  he 
aftciwards  came  to  be  bishop,  and  where  Philip,  after  spending 
the  whole  of  Ihe  latler  pait  of  his  life  there,  was  ab«  buried 
(so  Polycratea;  see  /,  below),^  It  thus  becomes  a  possibility 
■hat  by  the  Ptulip  whose  u Iterances,  just  like  Ihose  of  Andrew. 

bi  begin,  and  i\  Papias  may  have  intended  the  eeangelixt  at 
_  lerapolis.*    He  does  not  use,  however,  tbedisiinclive  designa- 

'  diacipka  of  the  Lord '  Ij/^a^trrtX  rov  xvpitv},  and  distingaishq 
them  simply  as  living  or  dead. 

(*)  In  Polycrales  of  Ephesus  {cirea  196  a.d.)  the 
confusion  of  the  two  Philips  is  ex[Hess  and  complete : 
'  Philip,  him  of  the  twelve  apostles,  who  lies  buried  ill 
Hierapolis.  and  two  daoghters  of  his  who  grew  old  as 
virgins,  and  thai  other  daughter  of  his  who  after  having 
discharged  ber  dtizenship  in  tbe  Holy  Ghosi  is  at  rest 
in  Ephesus. '  * 

EuMbius  who  has  inserved  Ihese  words  lor  lu  (//£iii.  81  3 - 
V.  24  3)  not  only  utters  no  caveat,  as  he  is  careful  to  do  in  the 
parallel  case  where  Irentcus  confuses  the  two  Johns  (John,  son 
okZbbkdbk,  I  ,»,  end),  but  actually  in  .his  own  words  wiUi 
which  heprcnccfl  and  closes  the  citaiion  in  Ui.alaA  (notwiih. 
slantiing  the  reference  he  makes  in  the  inlermediate  passage— 
iiLSl  J— 10  Acts  11^)  as  also  in  iiLM;  designates  the  I^ilip 
referred  to  bv  Polycratcs  aa  '  the  apostle  *  tthv  iwimkat).  It 
is  in  the  hi^KSI  degree  improbable,  notmtbslanding  the  con- 
tention of  pimiU.  169/.),  that  he  u  here  luun^  the  word 


and'hmlie'^oikiwL... 

i.  13 1  ]) :  *  ThaddiBus  an  apostle,  o 


r ;ta"y'^^ 

of  the  teveniy '  (eeUnTsv 

(i)  Clemenl  of  Aleiandria  (5/™i»,  iii.  8ss/i  p.  S35i 
ed.  Potter;  also  in  Eus,  A'£iiL30i)  enumerates 
Philip  along  with  Peter  and  Paul  as  belonging  to  the 
category  of  married  apostles ;  '  for  Peler  indeed  and 
Philip  both  became  fathers,  and  Philip  also  gave  his 
tlaughlers  lo  husbands ;  and  Paul  in  like  manner,'  etc, 

K.TAtSirfaTipasAtSpiairi^/Sati.  KolSyeilaSXin.  etc.). 
Accmding   lo  Zahn  (173)  Clement   here   really  intends   the 


a  Even  if  we  held  with  Corssen  iZNTIV,  loor,  p.  191)  tha 
Harnack  {.ACL  IL  [^Chronol.l  1^5)  has  proved  that  in  Euseb 
</.£.)  we  must  after  avTsit  supply  ^HVt.  and  I"—  '-  -"  — -' 
cases  the  time  of  Ihe  emperor  last  mentioned  a  n 
■age  would  not  involve  Ihe  view  that  Philip  v 
Hoteovet,  Hamack's  contenilon  is  difficult,  and  1 

notinhislist.  Saalsoina,/.ii(ahoveX;fpiSBw(afie 

linguislically  uiadmisubl^and  reference  loan  emperor  imposuhle. 

f  The  pos^Wlily  is  further  incr •■  ■'■'-  ■- '■■- '-  -' 


"li'lC 


InanUt.,  mi  It 

MpaaureiitvyiT 


.he  view  of  the  words  of 


frmn^ycr 


We  And 


inhJaughteiofrhiUp  the  Evangelist 


and  Polycrales  is  not  so  great  _ _  _ _„. 

In  fad.  Lightfool  {Coitiiiians  45/  [1875])  Co 
self  able  10  make  the  assertion  that  Polycrales  intended 
by  the  Philip  who  lived  in  Hierapolis.  not  the  evangelist 
with  his  four  prophetically  -  gifled  daughters,  bul  the 
aposlle,  who  had  three  daughters,  not  so  endowed,  one 
of  whom  was  a  married  woman,  and  (hat  there  has 
been  no  confusion  between  the  tuo  men  at  all.'  This, 
however,  is  quite  unlikely,  as  Ihe  church  fathers  never 
bring  the  two  men  into  contrast  as  Lightfoot  does, 
but  invariably  speak  of  only  one  Philip  as  having  had 
tlaughlers  about  whom  there  was  something  lo  say. 
The  variations  in  Ihe  accounts  of  these  daughters 
{according  to  the  Monlanist  Proclus  in  the  Dialogue  of 
Gaius  directed  against  him  [ap,  Eus.  //£iii.  3I4]  all 
four  tlaughters  of  Philip  wer«  buried  in  HieiapoUs)  are, 
we  may  rest  assured,  merely  variants  of  an  identical 
story  relating  to  one  family  only. 


_  This,  ! 


inMLSM-Lk-fi' 


[d)  According  10  Heracleon  {ana  190  A.D.  in  Clem. 
S/rom.  iv.  9jj.  p.  S9S,  ed.  Poller)  Philip  died  a  natural 
death(seeJOHN,  SonofZebedke,  §s,  end).  Whether 
HeracieoQ  inlends  the  aposlle  or  Ihe  evangelist  or  does 
not  al  all  distinguish  between  the  iw-o  remains  uncertain. 

{e)  The  Montaiiists  towanls  Ihe  end  of  Ibe  second 
century  referred  to  the  four  daughters  of  Philip,  along 
wilh  Agabus  and  other  Old-Chrbtian  prophets  in  justi- 
fication of  their  claim  that  the  gift  of  prophecy  was  still 
among  them  (Eus.  /JE  v.  17j  iii.  3I4.  Orig.  in  Catena: 
[vol.  5]  in  Epist.  ad  Cor.  (Cramer,  p,  379]). 

The  Fourth  Gospel,  in  virtue  of  its  repeated  references 
to  Philip,  would  supply  material  for  some  characterisatkin 

6.  The  Fourth  °'  "^."P?.""?  *^  ''      


.1  then: 


important  of  tl 


it  be  regarded  as  unhist 


witbw. 


hhis 


at  of  the  feeding  of  the  live 


(»5■7Xl'h^'o?^K^■idl'rfthe  Greeks  (ia»-»i   cp  GosfHLS, 
t  hoc;  John,  |  ij),  thai  of  ihe  call  of  Philip  p43.,sX-» 

and  Andrew  <I  35-4')  is  concerned  is  wholly  irreconciUhle  with 
the  synoplbu'  account  of  the  call  of  the  brothers  {Mk.  1  T«.it 

and  then  have  been  called  by  him  once  more  just  ag  if  they  had 

If,  however,  we  decide  Ihal  Ihe  figure  of  Philip  serves 
in  Jn.  as  Ihe  embodiment  of  an  idea,  dien  we  shall  find 
Ihe  idea  so  expressed  to  be  the  same  as  that  in  Acts  ; 
it  is  he  who  makes  the  first  preparatory  steps  for  the 
admission  of  Gentiles  to  Christianity  by  being,  along 
with  Andrew  (the  only  other  of  the  twelve  who  bears 
a  Greet  name).  Ihe  intermediary  through  whom  the 
inquiring  Greeks  are  brought  10  Jesus.  Perhaps  this 
is  also  the  reason  why  his  home  is  given  (as  also  that 
of  Andrew)  as  having  been  a  cily  of  Galilee  with 
a  mixed  Gentile  population  (Jn.  I44,  recalled  also  in 
123i).'    Tbe  same  point  of  view  would  be  disclosed  in 

I  Similarly  Corssen  (ZUTW,  1901  pp.  iS»™y  who,  ho«- 
evfl^  charges  the  Monianisis  (below  t)  with  ideou^ng  Ihe  two 

■'  It  musl  not  be  overlooked  that  in  Mk.4i6->i  it  i 
naum  rather  than  Ueihsaida  ibat  appears  to  be  the 
Andrew,  and  that  in  the  lime  of  Jesus  Beltuaida  did  ni 
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its  being  Philip  who  briags  NathanaeL  \f-f.]  to  Jesus, 
if  indeed  we  are  lo  understand  by  this  myslerious 
personnlily  the  aposde  Paul  for  wbose  activity  Philip 
prepares  the  way  in  Acts.'  Philip's  npfiearing  also 
among  the  seven  may  moreover  explain  why  il  is  lo 
him  that  Ihe  question  ol  Jesus  in  6;  is  addressed  ; 
'whence  are  we  lo  buy  bread?'  I(  is  thus  the  figure 
of  Ihe  evangelist  that  underlies  the  Philip  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  Since,  however,  he  is  represented  as  an 
apostle,  we  see  that  the  confusion  of  (he  two  persons 
already  spoken  of  can  be  traced  back  even  to  this 
gospel.  After  Ibe  same  fashion  as  the  non^apostolk 
John  of  Ephesus  (see  John,  9§  3-7),  the  other  non- 
apostolic  churdi-head  of  Asia  Minor  is  elevated  (o  the 
Hposlolie  dignity.  Finally,  as  [%ilip  has  assigned  to 
him  a  rank  in  Ihe  apostolaie  that  is  inferior  to  Ihe 
highest,  we  can  perceive  thai  both  in  fl;  and  in  a 
less  cbaraclerislic  passage,  148-ia  {Lord,  ^ew  us  the 
father),  he  is  inteiided  10  figure  as  one  of  the  many 
persons  in  ihe  Founh  Gospel  who  are  still  deficient  in 
the  true  knowledge  of  the  divinity  of  Christ. 

(a)  Philip  the  «vwigel!m  il  uMully  rcckanvd  eis  one  of  the 
Kventy  (Lk.  10 1).    <^>  As  for  the  A|K«lle— Ibe  apouieat  leut 

a.  LaUr      dition'  u  the  stwenMni  ihii  be  began  ■  minion- 

tndltlOlU.   urjaamcyin^from  Gatil«.    (f) All  ibe otber 

legeridi  rtialLne  to  ibe  apcaile  re«I  upi^  what 

apocr.,  7;-ia4;  AfircaZ  *p«r,,  141.156)  And  Wright  i^Apxr. 
Acli  0/ ilu  AtBtll'i,  iSji,  pp.  69.9101' Ihe  English  iranilalion) 
giverragmenlsonly,«ndLip>ius(/(/a*r.^/>.  —  '  ■■  " ^ 


- lIj,  a  \ai%'C  p»rl  of  ■ 

e  lini  iotheninlbandil»<helifleenih 
te  PMIiUi-«ta  pubiislKd  by  fiaiiRal 

._  - — — _  _, liaMo,  00990)304-349,  and  d«alt  with 

by  Uptiiu(in  hii '  Erglniungiheft,'  18911,  pp.  65-70),  by  Siellen 
(in//r,  1841,  pp.  n9.i6o),jLnd  by  Zahn(«i>.>A  The  basit  of 
this  work  i«  guMtic  ■  but  11  bai  undergone  much  revisinn  in  Ebe 


iaXt  wpattt  of 


menu  Philip  ai  havinE  enercised  his  mu 
ily  in  Hnygu  (pardcululy  al  Hierapolia 
;y  olhtt  ptovince  of  Aw  Minor  as  well  ai 
Aibdod  (cp  Act 
idaci '  by  Ihe  jiea. 
p  Queen  Candan 


Bs-4o),fron.  P«thi.'lo  the  .  .  .  _...  _ 
Di  in  'Puihenia  by  Ihe  xa  of  the  Candici '  (ep ' 
in  Actse37),in'Carth»gi  ' ■_,■.... 


^A. 


*A»«.  of  Jn.li«X 

,  daui.(=dBi.jbn, . 


'  of  tbe  AlbenLins '  (plainly  1 
n   Nicalenpalis  in  Htllu,   in 
c.     He  is  acconpanied  by  bis 
eughten.     His  death  is  lepre- 

'  dale  i(  <3une  10  be  perceived 


Cilia.         id)  On  t)K  Giuptl  B/FSiiip  XI  Aromnt  A,  t^.  9 
In  ihc  Hstis  Sophia  there  niealioned  (h,  to/:  of  Ihe  MS  Inns 


T  by  G.  R.  S.  M 
Uiong  wiin  inonusand  Huibevt)whahu  k 
words  of  the  risen  lenii.  Zabn's  view  IGi 
Kanemj,  u.  (;«>-]  76S}  Ihat  the  gospel  of  Fhili 
ence  in  the  nrst  decades  of  Ihe  second  century  1 
bBm(<:pHaniieli,./<CZii.(=C*™e.)ls9s/> 


;«.  d.  XT/icJun 


PHIUPPI  (<|>ihiTTTTOl  (Tl.  WH])  in  early  Christian 

limes  was  a  considerable  cily  of  Macedonia  not  far  from 

Ihe  .Cgean.     Il  took  iu  name  from  King 

'    Phihp  (Ihe  falhei  of  Alexander  the  Great) 


l-HiatoiT, 


who  towards  the  middle  of  ihe  fourti 
made  himself  master  of  the  neighbouring  gutd  m 
tbe  ancieiLI  Crenides  [KptftlSa)  or  '  Fountains,'  upc 
tbe  site  of  which  he  founded  a  frontier  cily  which  w. 
called  after  himself.  Aboul  167  B.C.  it  came  inlo  il 
possession  of  the  Romans,  who  divided  Macedonia  in 
four  regions  or  free  republics — having  for  their  respecti' 
capiuils  Amphipolis,  Thessalonica,  Pelh,  and  Pelagon 


uchy  of  Philip.    Perhsps  Jn. 
HI  of  Ihe 


rte: 

-- -    _ _- .„  .r  -Cor.llM, 

CiLlij/;  wllh'noguile/iTheas.a3<aiA«);  with 'any 
pood  thing  oui  of  Niiareihr  in  v.  ,6|^  dp  Acu M a  20 9 ;  wiih 


SchwaHi,   U-un  ^Evanfiliii,   1M5,  pp.  358-360;   Pfleid, 
r-\    ■■  ■         ■■   ■    —       -  ■ :  ■    ■ 

\e  prophels 
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— the  inhabitants  of  which,  however,  were  not  allowed 
to  have  coiinulNuni  or  commercial  dealings  with  each 
other  oulsidc  the  limits  of  their  respective  regions  (see 
Livy.  4619).  This  policy  ot  isolation  broke  the  power 
of  'free'  Macedonia.  In  4a  B.C.  Macedonia  became 
Ibe  scene  of  Ihe  struggle  between  the  opposing  forces  in 
Ibe  civil  war ;  and  by  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
Roman  province  governed  now  by  a 
y  an  imperial  legale  (see  Mace[X)niA, 
g  2,  end).  Philippi  stas  fortified  and  raised  to  Ihe  rank 
of  a  military  colony  by  Oclavianus,  the  conqueror  on  the 
adjoining  plains  of  Pharsalia,  under  Ihe  tide  of  Colooia 
Julia  Augusta  Viclrix  Riilippensium.  The  inbabiianis 
both  old  and  new — and  the  latter  class  was  exceptionally 
numerous — received  Ihe  jus  llahtitm.  whereby  Ihey 
practically  enjoyed  equal  privil^cs  wilh  Ihe  citizens  of 
Rome  itself.  As  a  '  colony '  Philippi  henceforth  became 
much  more  than  a  mere  cily  wilh  suburbs ;  rather  it 
became  a  great  department,  '  with  boroughs  and 
secondary  towns'  of  which  it  formed  the  administrative 
centre,  as  Vincent  remarks  ( Comm.  on  Phi!. .  ivi.  [1897]). 
There  were  at  that  time  cities  of  first  and  second,  third 
and  fourth  rank,  and  perhaps  even  of  still  lower  grade. 
MarquardI  {Sim.  Slaatsvem.  \  xii  [1873])  himself 
speaks  in  one  case  of  a  'seventh'  alongside  of  the  'first' 
— Ihe  title  borne  by  Ephesus.  Pergamus.  and  Smyrna 
in  Asia.  He  regards  it  as  induWuble  thai  ihc  expression 
■  first '  (irjuinj)  had  reference  solely  to  the  precedence  in 
the  festival  with  which  Ihe  games  of  the  xou'ii'  'Airlat 
vrare  inaugurated.  However  this  may  be.  we  now 
understand  what  Ihe  much  discussed  expression  {wpiini 
T^f  JUaxtiailat  rbKit)  used  with  reference  lo  Philippi 
in  Acuieii  means. 

It  is  not  said  lhat  Philippi  was  t/ie  first  cily  or  the 
capital  of  Macedonia,  or  Ihe  first  city  of  Macedonia — 
«.  ExpUuUon  ft"'  l«i"B  ™PP«<^  w  h»ve  b^n  his 
-liV^riH^ '■tio'''^  in  EuropethCTc,  because  he  had 
OIAeuiOi'.  not  balled  at  Neapolis  or  because  that 
city  did  not  count,  belonging  as  it  still  did  to  Thrace  (?). 
All  Ihat  is  said  is  that  Philippi  at  that  lime  was  regarded 
in  those  parts  as  a  'first,'  that  is.  'first  class'  city.  The 
Ihe  key  to  the  only 


Ti.WH  and  Nesi 


ihad  b> 


with  MAC  etc  i^t  it 


E  mm)  fiifx'c  M. :  D   eifaAW  nr  M.  inUx   nkL  ;  and 

cursives  and  uaiulaiJDns  rcJlow  D  in  ulung  no  account  u 

I  of  ttpiiot  or  ^tucf .    This  word  can  safely  be  regarded  ai  a 

ucieclion' ju5t  liite  D's  mAAAn  or  Blast's  conjecmre  wpttmt 

■till  edppted  by  Zahn  l£mt.rill-)T,),  as  if,  the  diviuon  of 


0  speak  of 


i.:^i 


V  hting  called  10  mine 


lure  of  TW  Jliraiiitt  M  .    .   ..., _.._,, 

we,  with  WH,  seek  ibe  passible  comiplian  in  efMT,  tik  |X|>J%>c. 
ir  we  simply  read  wilh  MSS  '  which  is  a  first  (class) 
cily  of  Macedonia,  a  colony'  (ijnt  t<rrlr  -rpJin)  tSt 
M,  TiXtt,  jroXunrln),  all  the  variants  are  explained,  the 
meaning  being  perfectly  intelligible. 

Tbe  name  of  the  ancient  Philippi  long  survived  in 
■       of  the  now  extinct  village  of  Filibedjik  or  Filibat. 


mly  a  few 


In  Old-Christian  writings  Philipgn  w 

e  seal  of  a  church,  Ihe  first  in  Europe,  founded  by 

I.  P»lll'« 

vlalta. 
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journey.  Here  on  a  certain  Sabbath  day, 
;  of  prayer  by  the  river,  outside 
Ihe  cily  gale,  he  is  s.iid  to  have  come  inlo  contact  wiih 
the  worshippers,  especially  Ihe  devout  women,  and  to 
have  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  certain  Lydia.  3  seller 
of  purple  from  Thyalira  in  Asia,  who  '  worshipped  God ' 
and  after  having  been  bapiiied  along  wilh  her  family  by 
Paul  received  him  in  her  house.  Then  comes  the  narra- 
tii-e  of  Ihe  maid^-probably  a  slave — with  a  spirit  of 
divination  who  had  brought  her  masters  much  gain  by 
her  soothsaying.  These  men  now  came  forward  as 
accusers  and  prosecutors  of  Paul  and  his  companion 
Silas,  who  are  beaten  wilh  rods  and  cast  into  prison, 
but  delivered  from  il  in  a  miraculous  way,  Ihe  jailor  and 
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bis  housetiold  being  baptized  and  the  Hposlles  honour- 
ably restored  to  freedom.  This  narrative  may  embody 
some  kernel  of  truth,  taken  from  tlie  joumey-narralive 
which  was  incorporated  with  the  lost  Acis  of  Paul 
underlying  our  canonical  book  of  Acts  (see  PAUL, 
B  37[''l);  but  as  »e  now  read  il  in  Agls  IS.-mo  it  is 
assuredly  not  credible  in  its  eniirety.  but  has  been 
palpably  retouched,  and  dales  from  a  later  time  (cp 
PAUL,  g  33  ;  and  van  Manen,  Paulus.  1 .09-...). 

In  Acts  mention  is  made  a  second  time  of  a  vidt  by 
Paul  10  Macedonia,  in  which  connection  Philippi  is 
again  named  :  this  was  on  the  third  so-called  missionary 
journey,  and  when  Paul  was  luniing  his  steps  for  the 
last  time  towards  Jerusalem  (Acls20i-6|, 

Philippi  IS  once  more  mentioned  in  i  Thess,  2i  wiih 
manifest  reference  10  the  evenis  described  in  Acisl6 11-40; 
in  Phil.  1 1  (cp  lis/.)  as  the  abode  of  Chrislians  who 
have  been  long  known  lo  Paul  (see  Philippians 
[Epist.].  §  3) ;  and  in  the  superscription  of  the  epistle 
of  Polycarp  as  the  seat  of  the  church  of  God  to  which 
Polycarp  and  the  elders  with  him  are  represented  as 
having  sent  an  epistle  when  Polycarp  had  ti*ken  over 
from  tgoatiusthemsk  laid  upon  him  of  sending  epistles  to 
variouschurches(lgQ.ai//'i>/.  8;  see  Philifpians,  g  la). 
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I.  Paul's  Epistlb  (||  .-,).  V=l«  {|  eX 

Hi>to(y  of  eiiiicim.  (| .).  BiblLography  (|  9). 

Wliatfhil.«K>IBI0l>c»3).    lI.Pul.VCABP'sEl'lSTt.ECH 

Difficulii«<i4).  Te.l(i.o). 

Not  .  ]«».  (i  5).  Form  ud  conlcnUd  ..). 

Coinp«itian  (|  $X  Authorship  (|  ia/.\ 

Auihorehip  »  fy  Bibiiograpliy  (I  ,4). 

There  fall  lo  be  considered  tno  Old-Chrislian  docu- 
ments— those  bearing  the  names  of  Paul  and  of  Polycarp 
respectively. 

/.  Pa-Tt  EpUIU. 

The  (irsi  of  the  two  gonslilutes  one  of  the  NT  group 

of  'epislles  of  Paul'   (^r.oriiXai  IlaitXau),    -  lo  Philip- 

1    Hirtorv  of  P'^"'  '  *"''^'  *JXiinr.Krii.w)  being  the 

JS!mS^        >i"'™-'«"  f°™'  of  ""'  'i'le-adopted  by 

1B45 — or.  shall  we  say.  to  1835? — no  one  had  doubted 
its  right  (o  this  position.  Men  saw  in  it  an  expres- 
aion.  greatly  to  be  prized,  of  Ihe  apostle's  love  for  a 
church  which  he  had  founded,  written  while  he  was 
languishing  in  prison,  probably  in  Rome,  and  sent  by 
(be  band  of  Epaphroditus  who  had  been  the  bearer  of 
material  and  spiritual  refreshment  for  Paul,  had  fallen 
^ck,  and  was  now  on  the  point  of  reiurnmg  to  his  home 
in  Philippi,  The  only  point  on  which  doubt  seemed 
possible  was  as  to  the  place  of  composition — whether 

Paulus(i799}.  Biltlger  (1837),  Thiersch,  and  BOhmer 
declared  for  C;esarea;  elsewhere  the  vince  was  unani- 
mous: •theapostle'stesiamenl:  written  in  Rome'(Hol(i- 
mnnn).  '  The  testament  of  the  apostle  and  the  most 
epistolary  of  all  epistles'—'  der  briefiichste  alter  Briefe.' 

Then  came  F.  C.  von  Baur  with  his  thesis  that  only 
four  of  the  epistles  of  Paul  IClal.,  i  and  a  Cor.,  Bom.) 
could  be  accepted  as  indisputably  genuine — a  thesis  that 
he  employed  as  a  criterion  in  determining  the  genuineness 
ofalllheresi(0«jo^ji./'ni(orfl«r.  1835. p.  79;  /'aalus. 
1B45).  Tried  by  this  standard  Philippians  had,  in  Baur's 
view,  10  be  a(  once  rejected  {Paalus,  1645.  pp.  458- 
475)- 

The  replies  of  HInemann(iB47).  R  BrUckner  (1848), 
Ernesii  (i8+8  and  1851),  de  U'elte  (1848),  and  others 
were  not  effective.  Indeed,  the  support  given  10  Baur 
by  Schwegler  (1846),  Planck  (1847).  Kostlin  (1850), 
Volkmar  (1856)  did  not  advance  Ihe  question  more 
than  did  Baur's  own  reply  to  Emesli  and  others 
published  tn  Thai.  Jahrbb.  1849  and  1852.  and  after- 
wards  incorporated  in  Paulu^',  1866-7,  2jo-B8. 
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Hoekslra  (TA.  r.  1875)  and  Holslen  {JPT.  1875-6} 
sought  to  base  the  Tubingen  position  as  lo  Phil,  upon 
the  solid  foundation  of  a  more  strict  and  searching 
exegesis,  rejecting  all  Ihal  in  their  judgment  couM  not 
be  relevantly  urged,  and  adding  such  other  arguments  as 
seemed  10  them  to  have  weight.  Both  these  critics. 
howeier.  still  started  from  the  genuineness  of  the  four 
'principal  epistles,'  So  Hitzig.  Hinsch.  Siraatman, 
Kneucker.  Biedermann,  and  various  others  ranged  iheni- 
selves  more  or  less  decidedly  upon  the  same  side. 

At  the  same  lime,  not  merely  among  thorough- 
going apologists,  but  also  among  friends  of  the  TQbingen 
school,  such  as  Hilgenfeld,  Scbenkel.  l-fleiderer,  Lipuus. 
Hatch  {Ency.  BHl.^.  18B5),  S.  Davidson  (/nrr.i", 
iS94),and  others,  there  were  ver}'  many  who  found  them- 
selves unable  10  accept  the  result  of  Baur's  criticism  so 
far  as  the  Epblle  10  the  Philippians  was  concerned. 

Without  realising  it  very  clearly,  both  advocates  and 
opponents  of  Ihe  genuineness  found  their  stumbling- 
block,  from  the  beginning,  in  the  ailom  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  '  principal  epistles '  of  Paul.  Of  ivecessity. 
however  closely  attached  to  Baur  and  his  school,  or 
however  little  bound  to  one  another  by  conimon  prin- 
ciples, ihey  at  once  fell  into  two  groups — each  of  them, 
in  itself  considered,  most  singularly  constituted — which 
felt  compelled  10  maintain  or  10  reject  the  Pauline  origin 
of  our  epistle,  in  the  one  case  because  it  did  not  app^'or 
to  differ  from  the  principal  epislles  as  a  whole  more  than 
did  these  from  each  other,  in  the  other  case  because 
assuredly,  whether  in  fi:w  or  in  many  respects,  it  seemed 
when  compared  with  them  to  breathe  another  spirit,  and 
in  language  and  style  to  betray  another  hand- 

A  way  of  escape  has  been  sought — but  unsuccessfully 
— by  means  of  the  suggestion,  first  made  by  le  Moyne  in 
1685  and  afterwards  renewed  by  Heinrichs  (1803I. 
Paulus  (iBiil,  Schrader  (1B30),  and  Ewald,  that  the 
Epistle  was  not  originally  a  unity. 

C.  H.  Wfisse  uw  in  iUBritr.  j.  fCrMi  dtr  fnl.  Br.  iS6rt 

"    '  "  It  Tid-f."  'similiT^  KammhlivTIidii  ZH^tckm 

ley  froin  PhiKppL  W. 
Bruckner  iCktvn.  Rtffunjittfft  iBoo)  Auunied  vaHout  inleriw- 
Llions;  V0ller(7-*.r,>a9i),aE<nulne  and  >  ipuriou  epittle 
which  h4ve  been  fuvd  together  in  that  whidi  we  now  pnueaa. 
Niuno  and  tides  v,H1l  be  found  mm  fully  in  Koiiinuinn,  £/!•/.<■). 
iCqi.  i«6-3;i ;  K.  Ihividun,  Jmlrmt.CX  1B94,  1  iei-i» :  Vincent, 
CuKim.  tBgr:  Zahn,  £iii/.<'-'X  t<;oo,  1 369-400 ;  mad  othei  wrilei* 

A  neiver  way,  at  first  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed,  was 
shown  by  Bruno  Bauer  {/Critii  .iter  faul.  Sriefe.  iii. 
(1853),  110-117.  cp  Cirislvi  u.  dit  Caiam.  1B77, 
pp.  373-4},  when  he  determined  to  make  his  judgment 
upon  this  epistle  independently  of  that  upon  the  four 
■  principal  epistles.'  his  main  conclusion  being  that  it 
was  not  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  secortd  century. 
He  was  follou-ed.  so  far  as  his  leading  principle  was 
concerned,  by  Loman,  Steck,  van  Manen. 

Loman.  however,  did  not  go  more  closely  into  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  Philippans.  Steck  intimated 
'is  Galalians 


iy^/.y.  t 


(p<  374)  (hat  in  Philippians  we  hear 
controversy  between  Paulinism  ani 
the  followers  of  Jesus.  Van  Mi 
forth  in  his  HaHMiiding.  3,  gg  51-; 
Thorough  criticism  has  no  olh 
but  that  of  condemning  any  method 


r  of  s 


Before  everything 
else  It  demands  freedom.  Exegesis  must  not  be  con(ent 
to  base  itself  on  results  of  criticism  that  have  been 
arrived  at  in  some  other  field  ;  mther  is  it  the  part  of 
exegesis  10  provide  independent  data  which  may  serve 
as  a  foundation  for  critical  conclusions.  The  epistle  10 
the  Philippians,  like  all  other  Old-Christian  writiogs. 
requires  to  be  read  and  judged  entirely  apart  and  on 
its  own  merits,  independently  of  any  other  Pauline 
epistles,  before  anything  can  be  htly  said  as  to  its  prob- 
able origin  (cp  PAtJL,  §3  34.  36). 
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The  writing  comes  before  us  as  a  letter,  not  o(  course 
of  Ihe  same  type  US  those  commonly  wriiten  at  Ihe 

--_r^'    irr   received    so    many  examples   in    Ihe 

geenuMM.    0^^^^^^^^^     Papyri     (i.    and    ii.— 

tG9£-99:  cp  Papvri.  aod  Ekistouarv  Literatuiie). 

but  as  B  toter  of  the  sort  that  we  know  from  the  New 

Testament,  and  especiallf  from  the  Pauline  group  (see 

OlU-ChKISTIAN    LlTERATUKE.    §    iS  1     PAUL,    §    39); 

a  leller,  to  judge  from  the  opening  sentence,  wrilien 
by  Paul  and  Timothy,  but,  to  judge  from  all  that 
fotlows.  by  Paul  alone.      In  it  we  find  Paul  speaking. 

panicularly  in  I;-'?,  as  if  he  were  a  prisoner.  He  is 
full  of  sympathetic  interest  in  those  whom  he  is  .tddress- 
ing.  He  lells  them  that  his  thoughts  are  continually 
about  them  and  their  excellences  (Ij-ii  2ia),  how  he 
yearns  to  see  ihem  once  more  (IS  s6  2j4  aS).  how  they 
are  properly  speaking  the  sole  object  for  which  he  lives, 
his  joy  and  his  crown  (In  4i).  The  episile  purports 
to  be  addressed  to  all  the  saints  in  Christ  jestis  at 
Philippt  with  the  bishops  and  deacons  (1  ■  4  s),  known 
and  loved  brothers,  disciples,  and  friends  of  the  apostle  ; 


n  for  a 


'ider  ci 


n  the 


IS  play  no  other  pan  than  that  of  represenling 
the  excellent  Christians  addressed,  who  nevertheless  re- 
quired to  be  spoken  to  seriously  about  mnny  and  various 
things  that  demanded  their  unremiiting  aliention. 

Tbe  wiiicr,  ia  Paul,  decUvs  his  thiuikfuliie»  lo  flod  for  the 

fidelity  of  hij  readcn  to  the  gospel,  and  his  eamm  yeaminE 

ancr  than  all  and  their  conlinued  tpiniuol 

S.  Ctutanta.  iromh  (Ij-ii).    He  refers  lo  the  niisfDrtuiKi 

ItiAi  which  in  all  probability  lies  before  him,  poinline  out  how 
Amon^u  unbelievers  and  amoni^t  the  brethren,  and  howChrra 


K  be  the  V 
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any  oj»e  hoping  lobe  able  to  glorify  Chml  in  his  body  {lij.wX 

and  ^ry  specially  in  the  luU'r  use,  lo  let  iheir  mannet^r  life 
be  wcihy  of  rhe  gospel  of  Christ,  after  the  Miirpk  o(  him  who, 
being  in  Ihe  rorm  of  God,  bad  humbled  himself  by  taking  ibe 
form  of  a  bonilser^-aiit.  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  nun.  ami 
becomiim  olnlieni  even  to  ihe  death  of  the  cross  (1  gy.i  la).  He 
then  proceeds  to  speak  of  hit  inteitiion  to  Mnd  Timolhy— joint 
author  of  ihe  epistle,  according  lo  1 1— whom  he  highly  eom- 
nwmli.  and  EpaphTodiius  hb^brothei,'  'fellow-worker'  and 
'  fellaw-Hklier,  and  at  Ihe  lame  lime  the '  messenger '  (iwimi^) 
and  'minister'  of  the  Phillmiians  to  the  need  of  Paul. 
Epaphrodilus  has  been  sick  nigh  unto  death,  and  sore  troubled 
because  they  bad  heard  he  was  sick,  and  yel  he  it  recommended 
to  Ihct  Philippians  al  if  he  were  a  Itnmger  (Siq-»k  Tbe 
writer,  aa  Paul,  goes  on.  abruptly,  to  a  vigorous  onslaughl  on 

bis  conv^rsKHi.  dscri'bcT his'^ntemhiinr etfons  toA^"]^ 
Christian  goal,  and  eihoruto  imitation  of  his  eiample.    For 

a  'converwtion  in"hMvm^(3T-ri).'  I^iy.  "o^la  a  mw 
series  of  eihortationi,  to  Euodia  and  Syntycbe,  Syniygui  and 
■11  the  other  brethren,  to  conduct  themselves  in  all  Ihlngs  in 
accordance  with  the  word  and  eiample  of  Paul  who  is  address- 
ing then  (4i-«);  an  expression  of  thanks  for  ihe  gift.  rec«ved 
iToni  them  by  the  hand  of  Kpaphroditus,  which  has  recalled  the 

time,  allbough  not  indispensable  (4  lo-ao) ;  greetings  to  and 
ftonall  ihe  winls.  and  a  benediction  (-tai-ij). 

Some  things  here  an:  certainly  not  easily  intelligible 
tx  very  logical,  whether  we  regard  the  form  or  Ihe  sub- 

""™"""*  to  the  utiusual  although  genuinely 
'  Pauline'  '  Grace  to  you  and  peace  from  God  our  Father 
and  (the)  Lord  JcsusChrist' in  the  exordium  (la). '  Now 
tinlo  our  God  and  Father  be  Ihe  glory  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen  '  at  the  close  (4  ao).  followed  by  Ihe  prayer  '  The 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  your  apiril' 
(4aj|  instead  of  the  well-known  cuslotuaiy  formula  of 
salutation  and  greeting.  The  address,  moreover,  lo  '  all 
the  saints  of  Chrisl  Jesus  al  Philippi.  with  Ihe  bishops 
and  deacons'  (It)  seriously  raises  the  queslion.  Who 
are  Iheyf  Where  do  they  live?  Contrast,  too,  the 
double  authorship  {Paul  and  Timothy)  of  the  Episile  as 
seen  in  1 1  wilh  Ihe  tact  that  from  1 1  onwartls  Paul 
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alone  speaks  and  in  2 19  speaks  of  Timothy  as  if  he  had 
nothing  lo  dt)  with  Ibe  Epistle.  Observe  also  the 
peculiarly  exaggerated  manner  in  which  the  Phillppianl 
are  addressed,  as  if  Ibey  and  they  alone  were  by  way  of 
exception  Christiaas,  worthy  10  absorb  Ihe  aposlle'i 
every  thought,  and  as  if  il  was  for  ihem  alone  Ihal  he 
lived  and  endured,  and  how,  once  more,  loMiirds  ihe 
end  (ttj)  he  names  Ihem  in  a  singulaiiy  lofty  tone  as 
'ye  Philippians."  How  he  again  and  again  praise* 
himself,  holds  himself  up  as  a  pattern,  as  Ihe  best 
example  that  can  be  given  for  the  imitation  of  his 
disciples  and  friends :  not  only  when  he  speaks  so 
ecslatit^ally  of  his  thanksgivings  and  prayers,  the 
significance  of  his  sufferings  and  possible  death,  the  lie 


s{l. 


2 1  la  16/.  rif)-  but  also  when  he  boasts  of  his  pun 
Hebrew  descent,  his  faith,  his  unceasing  effort  to  be 
perfect,  and  to  walk  as  an  example  (3j->i  49-14). 

Note  how  the  writer  salutes  -rvtry  saint  in  Chrisl 
Jesus'  and  sends  greetings  from  'all  the  saints,  especi' 
ally  those  thai  are  of  Caesar's  household'  {inf.).  he 
being  a  prisoner  yet  apparently  In  free  communica- 
tion with  Ihe  people  of  the  Pr^torium,  the  imperial 
guard  in  Rome  to  whose  charge  he  had  been  committed 
(1;  1]/  17).  Consider  how  impossible  it  is  lo  picture 
clearly  to  oneself  his  true  relation  lo  the  supposed 
readers  at  Philippi,  Ihe  circunistances  by  which  he  and 
they  are  surrounded,  Ihe  occasion  for  UTiting  or  sending 
the  epistle,  unless  a.  considerable  part  of  its  contents  he 
left  out  of  account.  All  is  confused  and  unintelligible 
as  long  as  one  thinks  of  it  as  an  actual  letter  written  in 
all  simplicity  and  sent  off  by  Paul  Ihe  prisoner  at  Rome 
10  his  old  friends  at  Philippi  afier  he  has  been  comforted 
and  refreshed  by  (heir  mis.sion  of  Epai^oditus  10  him. 
Wherefore,  in  that  case,  the  bitter  attack  and  the  self- 
glorilication  so  intimately  associated  wilh  il  (4a-ai)? 
Wherefore  Ihe  Cfarislologica)  digression  (26'ii),  with 
Ihe  substance  of  which  (on  the  assumed  data)  one  might 
presume  Ihe  render  10  have  been  already  long  familiar? 
Why  the  proposal  10  send  Timothy  '  shortly '  (rox^wt), 
whilst  yel  Ihe  wriler  himself  hopes  to  come  '  shortly,' 
and  Epaphrodilus  is  jusi  upon  the  point  of  setting  out 
(21914/)?  Could  not  Epaphrodilus.  if  necessary  by 
letter,  have  sent  the  wisbed-for  information  touching 
the  Philippians  which  is  spoken  of  in  219?  What  was 
Epaphrodilus  in  reality?  a  fellow-worker  of  Paul  ?  or  a 
messenger  of  Ihe  friendly  Philippians  (2a5)?  U'hy  did 
he  need  to  be  warmly  recomiiwnded  to  the  Philippians 
as  if  he  were  a  stranger,  though  they  had  already 
been  full  of  solicitude  on  account  of  Ihe  illness  from 
which  he  has  now  happily  recovered  (2i6-3o|?  How 
can  this  give  occasion  for  the  exhortation  to  hold  '  such ' 
in  honour  (Sjo)?  Even  Euodia  and  Syntyche.  Synzygus 
and  Clemenl  (4  a/).  simple  though  they  seem,  have 
long  been  Ihe  subfrcts  of  various  perplexing  questions. 
Who  were  ihey  ?  symbolical  or  real  persons  ?  In  what 
relation  did  they  stand  to  one  another,  to  Paul.  10  Ihe 
community  addressed  ?  Why  the  reminiscence  of  what 
Philippi  had  previously  done  for  the  apostle  (4is/.)? 
Only  10  give  him  an  opportunity  10  say  that  be  valued 
the  good  .will  of  Ihe  givers  more  than  their  gift  (417)? 

The  solution  of  these  and  other  riddles  of  a  like 
nature  raised  by  the  Epistle  lies  in  (he  recc^nition  that 

«.  Hot .  \Mn. " » r  f"'  *  '?'f' ■ '"  ."=  f-y^ 


by  Paul  10  the  church  of  Philippi  and  intended  to  stir 
up  and  quicken  its  readers.  Or  rather,  lei  us  say.  its 
hearers :  for  epistles  of  this  sort  were  designed  lirsl  and 
foremost  lo  be  read  in  Ihe  religious  meetings  of  ihe 
precise  determination  of  Ihe 


nfor 
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usually  sought  in  the  receipt  of  the  gift 
alluded  10  (for  the  Hrsl  time)  in  4i»-iS  (cp  2a;  3°)— can 
be  given.  The  writer  knows  Ihe  proper  form  of  a 
'  Pauline  epistle '  and  he  follows  it  without  troubling 
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himself  as  to  whether  everything  ihal  he  says  eiactly 
fits  its  place  or  noU  Hence  his  naming  of  Timothy  as 
joint  writer  of  the  Epislle  {1i}  although  he  makes  no 
further  mention  of  him,  apart  from  ^ijij,  where  he 
speaks  of  him  as  if  he  were  a  third  person.  Hence, 
too,  his  vague  expression  "all  the  saints  in  Christ  Jesus 
at  Philippi '  and  the  strange  addition,  explicable  only 
from  I  Cor,  ]  i  and  a  Cor.  1 1,  '  IfiM  the  bishops  and 
deacons'  (li),  his  benedictions  (li  413}.  his  greetings 
[431/.),  his  thanksgiving  for,  and  high  praise  of,  the 
church  he  is  addressing,  which  yel  has  la  be  admonished 
with  such  earnestness  ;  his  exaltation  of  Paul  and  his 
relation  to  '  the  whole  Prtelorian  Guard  and  all  the 
rest'  {I1]),  his  intercourse  with  them  that  are  of  Ciesar's 
household  (4i2) ;  his  praise  of  Timothy  {2x,-ii),  of 
Epaphroditus  and  of  Uie  always  attentive  Philippians 
(2is-3o  4io-i8};  in  a  word,  everything  that  strikes  the 
reader  as  strange  and  perplexing  as  long  as  he  is 
endeavouring  lo  regard  the  epislle  as  a  genuine  letter  of 
Paul  10  the  chureh  he  had  founded  at  Philippi.  His 
'  Philippians '  are  ideal  Christians  of  the  good  old  limes 
to  which  the  living  generalion  may  acceptably  have  its 

'  you '  amongst  whom  are  found  faults  and  sboncomings, 
and  even  'dr^.'  'evil  workers,'  and  'concision'  (3i). 
The  aim  of  Ihe  wriier  is  no  other  than  lo  edify,  lo  incite 
to  patience  and  perseverance  by  pointing  to  (he  example 
of  Paul  and  others,  including  the  church  addressed, 
with  its  illustrious  past. 

The  author  is  acquainted  with  the  canonical  epistles 
to  the  Romans,  the  Corinthians,  the  Galalians.  perhaps 
ea.  Compo^on.  ^  ""  Ephesians,  as  is  shov,-n  by 
^^*^  the  ■parallel     pass-words  and  allu- 

sions, 10  which  defenders  as  well  as  assailants  of  Ihe 
*  genuineness '  are  accustomed  10  point  in  order  to  prove 
either  [he  identity  of  the  writer  with  the  author  of  the 
'  principal  episLles '  or  his  dependence  on  those  writings. 

A  careful  examination  makes  it  evident  (hat  many  of 
the  phenomena  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  imitation. 
_^  For  tiamrie :  ihe  naniing  of  ^molhy  {1 1)  m  joinl  writ«  of 
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' '    Il»  cxprcuion  'with  the  bishops  ar 


Ksion' IsutChriil'inlii 

cp  Bom-lj  (iCor.lj  aCor.ls  Gal.lj  E 

ig  of  God  us  wilnns  of  i1k  lincerily  of  Paul's  d 


iCor.l 
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, ,  >0  of  Ihe  prisoner,  who 

Baikal  libeny(cp A J^iVjiiocfcph.fli):  (be 
crcfore  explajned  by^Airif)  '  expeciatian ' 
•Iwwhere  only  in  60111.819;    the   great 

mt  K.T.A.,  23.-)  as  compared  with  Ihe 
ingb,  ?i«lf,  '.0  mind  <be  uune 
(^.laiT  RonLlSis;  ihe  use  of 


tuch  words  u  'form'  </i»^).  ipn^fuMAV  ' robbery,'  RV  'a 
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;  (hetendingof  Timothyant 


Ihe  prau^  accorded 


bimseif  will  speedily  cohh  ^74.  cp  1  Cor.  419;  the  'supposed 

cp  3  Cor.  D  5  9  3>) ;  the  uiiinidlieibLe  imperative  <irpwF<ex<ff0O 
in  2  39,  wilh  reference  10  Ihc  hieniy  appirciated  Epaphroditus, 
cp  Kom.lBi;  the  denaiion  after  'such' (mavni)  in  2jo,  dp 
I  Cor.  IS  le is;  the  impoKtibillty ofexpliibiinR 'the  sametliines' 

where  insomepreviouspaAsa|FeinibegrouaafeEHSIie&  to  which 
Ihia  orif  inally  belcHig^ ;  ihe  Keenness  of  the  m 
which  n  fully  in  harmony  wiih  much  in  3  Cor, 
bill  not  with  ihe  present  einslle :  the  unimelli 
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llJi'.Mj'Gaf  li3y:;and 
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3  Cor. 

Perhaps  the  special  features  connected  with  Paul's 
sojourn  as  a  p'risoner  in  Rome,  as  also  the  allusion  to 
succour  previously  received  1^  bim  from  Ihe  Philippians 
according  to  i's/-,  may  be  both  borrowed  from  some 
written  source  ;  if  this  be  so.  (he  source  in  question 
cannot,  in  view  of  Ihe  discrepancies,  be  the  canonical 
book  of  Acts,  but  musi  be  rather  a  book  of  'Acts  of 
Paul'  which  underlies  it  (Paul,  8  37), 

ab  Hot  "°  *^^  '^  ''  "'™*^'7'  •"  regard  his 
_  ^  L_  1-  work  as  a  chance  or  deliberate  combina- 
P****""*'  lion  of  two  or  mor^  epis.les  or  ponions 
of  epislles.  The  epislle  as  a  whole  does  not  present 
Ihe  appearance  of  patcliwork.  Rather  does  il  show 
unity  of  form  ;  we  find  a  letier  with  a  r^^lar  beginning 
and  ending  (I  1/  410-33):  a  thanksgiving  ai  [he  outset 
for  the  many  excellences  of  (he  persons  addressed 
(Is-ii,  cp  Rom.  la-t3  I  Cor.  l*-9)  notwiihstanding  the 
sharp  rebukes  that  are  (o  be  administered  later ;  per- 
sonalia ;  exhortations  relating  10  Ihe  ethical  and 
religious  life ;  all  mingled  togelher  yet  not  without 
regard  lo  a  certain  order.  Here  and  there  some  things 
may  be  admiued  to  iniemipt  Ihe  slmdy  flow  of  Ihe 
discourse ;  3 1  or  Sii  raises  (he  conjecture  of  a  new- 
beginning  ;  the  'things'  spoken  of  here  are  not 
different  from  those  which  we  meet  wilh  elsewhere  in 
other  Pauline  epislles — even  in  Rom.,  land  a  Cor.,  Gal. 
There  also,  just  as  here,  we  rcpeaiedly  hear  a  change 
of  lone,  and  are  conscious  of  what  seems  to  be  a  change 
of  spirit.  Yel  even  apart  from  Ihis,  lo  lay  too  great 
stress  upon  Ihe  spiritual  mood  which  expresses  itself  in 
3j-6  as  contrasted  with  that  of  I3-11,  or,  on  ihe  whole. 
of  1-2,  would  be  to  fcH^et  what  we  can  read  in  lis  17 

No  unmistakable  trace  can  be  shown  of  conjunction 
or  amalgamation   of  two  or  more  pieces  of  diverse 

having  been  made  of  existing  writings — say.  the  reading 
of  cerlain  Pauline  epislles.  Rather  does  everything, 
even  ihat  which  has  been  borrowed,  reach  the  paper 
through  the  individual  brain  and  pen  of  Ihe  writer. 
Witness  Ihe  unily  of  language  and  style  which  becomes 
all  the  more  conspicuous  whenever  we  compare  Ihc 
work  with,  for  example,  a  johannine  epistle  or  a 
chapier  from  Ihe  synoptical  gospels. 

■There  is  but  one  so-called  conclusin;  proof  that  there 
were  originally  more  than  one  epistle— whelher  genuine 
or  noi  genuine — of  Paul  lo  the  Philippians  ;  the  much- 
discussed  testimony  of  Polycarp  (/"A//.  Si).  There  wc 
read  of  Paul  that  he  had  not  only  in  his  time  orally 
instructed  the  Philippians  but  also  written  them  '  letters, 
into  which  if  you  look  carefully  yon  will  be  able  to  have 
yourselves  built  up  into  the  faith  (hat  has  been  given 
you'  (rturreXit,  tis  it  Hr  tytpiiimiTe,  Stirri6iartr0r 
BiioSoittTa$ai  tU  rV  Sii$(urar  6iilr  rim*).  It  is  not 
necessary,  however,  as  is  done  by  some  scholars,  to 
explain  the  plural  number  (letler[s])  by  refi:rcnce  10 
Lalin  idiom  (epislols),  or,  wilh  others,  lo  think  thai 
Polycarp  is  exaggerating.  Chap.  13i  clearly  shows 
Ihat  he  well  knows  the  difference  between  AriaroXiJ 
and  {TiffToXaf :  II3  (qui  estis  in  principio  epislulie 
ejus),  thai  he  knows  of  but  one  epistle  of  Paul  lo  the 
Philippians  ;  lla,  that  he  regards  1  Cor.  Si  as  belonging 
to  the  instruction  given  by  Paul  to  liie  Philippi.ins, 
whilst  we  moreover  meel  with  other  traces  of  acquaint- 
ance with  Pauline  epislles.  The  inference  lies  (o  our 
hand  :  the  plural  form  (^urroXal)  in  Ss  is  to  be 
explained  by  the  writer's  intention  of  pointing  to  a 
group  of  epislles  by  I'.iul  which  his  readers  might  read 
for  edtlicalton.  and  the  Philippians  also  might  regard 

■         '       '  ■  ice  indeed. 

le  e[MStle  of 


A  remarkable  evidence  ii 
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middle  of  ihe  second  century  (he  group  or  Pauline 
epiitles  was  regarded — nol  as  a  chance  collection  of 
destined  from  tbe  first  for  Ihe 


ediRca 


rofvi 


said  it   is  hardly  possible  to 
think  of  Paul  as  the  writer  of  PhiL 

In  itself  considered  it  is  possible  indeed  that  the 
apostle  should  have  written  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  a 
*■  iiHuw.P*""'''^''^''"^'^*'  »  composition  which  was 
^9^  .n  truth  no  real  letter,  but  a  writing  designed 
for  purposes  of  general  edification.  This 
k  not  impossible  ;  but  it  is  hardly  at  all  probable.     The 


more  than  a  slight  i 


e  read.  Possible  also,  but  still  1 
probable,  is  it  that  he  should  have  wrillen  in  so  i 
palpable  a  manner  regarding  his  then  surroundings — 


full 


inity  add 


was  happening  within  il — and  above  all  that  be  should 
write  in  so  exalted  a  tone  of  himself  as  an  'ejiample' 
whose  sufferings  are  significant  for  them  all. 

What  finally  puts  an  end  to  all  doubt  is  the  presence 
of  unmistakable  traces  of  the  conditions  of  a  later  period. 
Amongst  these  are  to  be  reckoned  in  the  first  instance 
all  that  is  vague  and  nebulous  in  the  supposed  historical 
situation,  the  firmly  held  conception  of  '  Paul.'  his 
'bonds.'  his  presence  and  absence.  More  particularly, 
everything  thai  points  to  a  considerably  advanced  stage 
in  Ihe  development  of  doctrine.  Christianity  has  freed 
itself  from  Judaism.  'Saints'  maybe  called  so.  not 
because  of  their  relation  to  Ihe  law,  nor  as  children  of 
Abraham,  but  in  virtue  of  ihwr  standing  'in  Christ 
Jesus'  (li  4>i).  Righteousness,  or  the  fruit  of 
righteousness,  is  attained  not  through  Ihe  law  hut 
•through  Jesus  Christ'  (1".  ep  S9)-  Not  the  Jew  but 
the  believing  Christian  belongs  to  Ihe  true  Israel  (Sj). 

It  is  no  longer  Jesus  who  is  by  preference  spoken  of 
—the  expression  occurs  only  twice  (2 10 15)  neeording  to 
TischendorTs  text;  usually  it  is  'Christ  Jesus.'  or 
'Christ,'  sometimes  'Jesus  Christ.'  God  is  in  a. 
special  sense  his  father  {li).  His  'day'  is  spoken 
or{l6io2iS).  the  righteousness  obtained  through  him 
(1 11).  the  abundance  thai  is  bad  in  him  (l3«).  He  can 
he  the  subject  of  preaching(l  1117/):  (Arlife{lii):  his 
spirit  a  stay  for  believers  (1 19),  and  he  himself  glorified 
in  the  body  of  the  apostle  (lao).  In  him  is  comfort 
(2i),  be  is  the  highest  object  of  human  striving  (2ii), 
whose  work  must  be  done  (230).  in  whom  alone  can 
there  be  glorying  (83).  for  whom  everydiing  may  well 
be  sacrificed  (3;).  Ihe  knowledge  of  whom  is  wonb  all 
else  (38),  who  lays  hold  of  those  who  are  his  (Sia).  in 
whom  is  the  calling  of  God  (3 14},  (o  be  hostile  (o  whose 
cross  is  the  saddest  of  all  things  (3t3),  who  is  to  be 
looked  for  from  heaven  as  Lord  and  Saviour  (Sk),  who 
shall  make  us  like  unto  himself  (S>i),  in  whom  we 
must  stand  fasl{*i),  whose  'thoughts'  (foiJ^oto)  we 
must  have  (ij).  through  whom  or  in  whom  Gori  blesses 
us  H'g).  whose  grace  may  be  invoked  upon  us  (4 13). 
our  Lord  at  whose  name  every  knee  must  bow  (2 10/), 
who  came  down  from  heaven,  who  was  in  the  form  of 
God  and  who  humbled  himself,  became  man,  suffered 
and  died,  and  was  glorified  above  all  (26-ii). 

The  chin'ch  already  possesses  its  'bishops  and 
deacons'  (Ii).  its  factions,  'its  parties  and  schools 
(lis  17  39).  its  good  old  Iimes(l5  2i>}.  The  unity  of 
Ihe  faith  is  in  danger  (li;/,  cp23/),  there  is  suffering 
on  account  of  the  foith  (I19/),  there  is  an  aiding  of 
prisoners  (2>sjo).  with  regard  to  which  we  find  a 
testimony  in  Lucian's  Dt  Aforte  Peregrini. 

In  a  word :  all  points  back  to  an  Old-Christian  de- 
velopment Ihat  cannot  at  so  early  a  date  as  64  A,D., 
the  assumed  death-year  of  Paul,  have  attained  to  such  a 
degree  of  maturity  as  we  see  il  here  possessing.  Let  it 
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it  you  will.  '  Paul  and  Timothy,'  was  a  forger  or  fraudu- 
lent person.  Nothing  gives  us  the  smallest  title  to  cast 
any  such  imputation  on  bis  character.  He  simply  did 
what  so  many  had  done  before  him,  and  so  many 
others  were  to  do  after  his  day ;  more  from  modesty 
than  from  any  arrogance  or  bluntness  of  moral  sense  do 
such  men  write  under  the  name  of  some  one  whom  they 
esteem,  in  whose  spirit  they  wish  to  carry  on  their 
labours,  and  under  whose  spiritual  protection,  as  il 
were,  they  wish  to  place  their  literary  efforts.  The 
'Paul'  whom  Ihis  author  brings  before  his  readers 
is  the  motive — indispensable  or  at  least  desirable — • 
for  glorying  over  against  those  who  arc  accustomed  to 
exalt  themselves  over  well-known  predecessors,  as  u'e 
learn  from  a  Cor.  5  ■>. 

The  author  himself  lived  at  a  later  date ;  we  know 
not  where.  Presumably  in  ihe  same  circle  as  thai  in 
lb  Baal  "''''''  *''*  '  principal  epistles '  had  their  origin. 
.nthBiT  3"''  ""t  'o"8  "f'e''  't^  production  of  these, 
axatua.  p„tmbly  in  Syria  or  Asia  Minor,  about  the 
year  125  a.d.  In  any  ease  not  earlier  than  the 
beginning  of  Ihe  second  century  and  not  later  than  the 
testimony  of  Polycarp  already  cited,  dating  from  the 
middle  of  the  century,  or  indeed,  when  we  b^  in  mind 
Marcion's  use  of  the  letter,  not  later  than  140  A.D. 
What  we  can  securely  infer  from  the  epistle  itself  is  no 
more  than  this ;  that  it  appeared  after  the  '  principal 
epistles,'  and  in  dependence  on  them,  yet  by  another 
hand  than  any  of  those  which  we  find  at  work  there,  as 
is  shown  by  tbe  divergences  by  which,  notwithstanding 
many  things  Ihey  have  in  common,  its  language  and 
style  are  distinguished.'  Our  author,  like  Ihe  WTilers 
of  the  'principal  epistles,'  belonged  to  the  Pauline 
school.  Yet  he  was,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  leas 
dogmatically  inclined  than  these  writers,  or  ai  least  Ihaa 
the  aulhors  of  Rom.  and  Gal. ;  rather  was  he  one  who 


tendencies  and  divergent  schools  and  parties,  yet  he 
glides  lightly  over  them  and  in  the  chaiacter  of  Paul 
unhesilalingly  places  himself  above  Ihem  all  {I18),  if 
only  his  readers  are  obedient  and  adhere  lo  that  which 
has  once  been  taught  (2ii  3i6/.  49).  Questions  of 
doctrine  leave  bim  unmoved,  if  only  his  readers  will 
bear  in  mind  Ihe  watchwords :  struggle,  ceaseless 
struggle  (3ia-i6)  ;  a  walk  in  accordance  with  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  in  unity  of  the  spirit  (li?)  ;  after  the 
pattern  given  by  Paul  (passini.  especially  ln-i*  217/. 
3i7  49-ij|,  Timothy,  Epaphroditus  (219-30),  and  olher 
Philippians  of  the  good  old  days  (13-11  4io-ig),  only 
thinking  the  thoughts  which  were  in  Christ  Jesus 
(2s). 

ITie  historical  as  distinguished  from  the  abiding  re- 
ligious and  ethical  value  of  this 
B.  ViJne. 


ledge 
the  life  of  Paul,  is  not  slight.  It  throws 
light  for  us  upon  ihe  history  of  Paulinism  and  the  course 
of  this  quickening  practical  movement  within  Christianity 
during  the  first  half  of  the  second  century, 

U-vfkil  commentaries.  Ihou^b  all  wrilien  ham  the  standpoinL 
whicli  accepts  the  Koiuinenes^  v  proved,  are  IhuK  of  R.  A. 
Lipsius  {.HCfti.  1*93),  M^      "" 


\  i&w),  Meyer.HnupI  (1S97). 
t{iB9/),J.  B.  Lighifem  (.868, 
[iper,  Der  Brie/ da  ApMtets 


found  inF.  C.  Baur(^«i./«irti,  2jo.b8.i86t),  WvAjKn.  (Tk.T, 
.Bjs),  Hol«.n<y/'r,  .SJ5-.876I,  Grimm (/JC?-,  1875).  Hilgen- 
ftld  Vbid., . 873.1877. i8Sj).  J.  CrinHTtA-innw  Bijdnan,  187* 
1-98):  cp  HoTlimann  iEM.^',  1S91,  p.  966.17a),  S.  1>avldwn 
Unlr.^  1894. 1161-iw),  Z«hn  iElnifU  1349-4").  Van  Mancn 


jp_.  43i_-,3S  and   HoJzLttn,  JPT,  ,8,6. 

hroughcjut.  both  of  IheK  acbokur 

.a  ifae  dogma  of  the  tenuineneo  of 
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!I.  Polycarf's  Efiislle. 
The  Epistle  of  Polycarp  to  the  PhilippLans  has  long 
held  A  place,  by  universal  cotisenl,  among  the  writings 
tA  b^LmW.  "'  ">=  '  Apostolic  Ffllhers.'  Its  title  in 
!1S?^^  a.a.  group  Bearding  to  Zahn  («l. 
■pirtle,  t«t  Gebhardt-Harn«ck-Zahn,i876.p.  i-o, 
also  in  the  editio  minor  ^l,  1900,  p.  114),  nins  ^  rou 
iyou  noKwipirov  tirtaKfrwou  'Zuiipnit  lai  It/nmAprvtiat 
Tpit  *i\iimjaiow  AruTToX^,  In  Lightfootf  (1889, 
pt.  ii.  vol.  3,  p.  321)  il  is  simply  rpin  *i\iirinjr7iom. 
Ndlher  the  longer  nor  the  shorter  title  can  be  regarded 
as  original.  The  epistle  is  now  eitanl  in  its  entirety 
only  in  a  faulty  Latin  rendering  by  the  same  hand  as 
that  which  translated  the  longer  recension  of  the  Ignalian 
epistles.  We  know  ihe  Greek  text  of  chaps.  1-9  from 
nine  MSS,  which  all  go  back  to  the  same  ancestor 
(ve/gtensa  =  G),  and  are  usually  called  dn^nXw 
because  ihey  contain  the  Greek  text  of  the  acephalous 


n.57(  ■ 


rir  XoJ 


r.K)- 


21.     Chap.  13  is  found  in  Eus.  fi£  iii.  36 

The  work  is  in  the  form  of  an  epistle  written  by 
'  Polycarp  and  the  presbyters  who  are  with  him,'  or  by 
,,   —  _,   Polycarp  alone,  to  ihe  church  of  God 

"""•■^  wril.  lli  .pl,il.  (S.  13.),  ™  .re  nol 
told  how  or  why.  The  ■  presbyters'  are  mentioned  as 
joint  writers  of  (he  epistle  only  in  the  exordium  ;  for  Ihe 
repeatedly  recurring  '  we '  elsewhere  does  not  necessarily 
imply  ihem.  *  Polycarp'  speaks  in  chaps.  1>]4  to 
'  brethren,'  to  whom  his  attitude  is  after  the  manner  of 
'Paul'  in  his  epistles.  He  declares  his  joy  at  their 
friendly  reception  of  Ignatius  and  his  companions  on 
their  journey  to  RonK  (1),  gives  some  exhortations 
(2),  declares  that  he  cannot  compare  himself  with  Paul 
{3).  gives  directions  and  precepts  for  married  women 
and  widows  (4).  for  deacons,  youths  {i.t.,  1a}-nien)  (6), 
presbjlers,  himself  and  others  (6).  He  warns  against 
Docetism  and  exhorts  to  faithful  adherence  10  the  views 
that  have  been  handed  down  (7).  He  points  to  the 
perseverance  of  Christ  Jesus,  the  blessed  Ignatius, 
Zosimits,  Rufus.  Paul  and  Ihe  rest  of  the  apostles 
(8/.),  urges  his  readers  to  follow  their  example  (10), 
laments  the  falling  away  of  the  former  presbyter  Valens 
and  his  wife,  yet  desires  thai  they  should  be  gently 
dealt  with  (II).  He  incites  to  the  examination  of  the 
scriptures,  to  a  holy  nalk.  to  prayer  for  others  (12). 
He  will  take  care,  on  the  request  of  the  Philippians 
and  Ignatius  (see  Ign.  ad  Pel.  8),  that  letters  should 
be  sent  to  Antioch  in  Syria,  and  says  a  word  in  com- 
mi^dation  of  the  epistles  of  Ignatius  accompanying  his 
own  :  also  of  Crcscens,  the  bearer,  and  his  sisier  (13/). 
The  author  of  this  epistle,  according  to  tradition,  was 
Polycarp.  a  disciple  of  the  apostles,  especially  of  John, 
p  of  Smyrna,  where 
is  A.D.,  he  suffered 
martyrdom  at  an  advanced  age.  The 
diflictillies,  however,  in  (he  way  of  our  accepting  this 

In  ihe  first  place,  it  has  to  be  asked  what  motive 
was  there  for  Polycarp,  the  bishop  of  the  church  at 
Smyrna,  10  address  such  an  epistle  at  all  to  the  church 
at  Philippi— with  which  so  far  as  we  can  trace,  he  had 
nothinfi  to  do?  What  is  said  in  3i  (cp  13j)  about  the 
epistle  having  been  invited  is  manifestly  invention. 

Further,  we  must  not  overlook  that,  though  doubtless 

nothing  of  the  sorl,  but  mther,  in  the  author's  own 
language,  a  treatise  'concerning  righteousness'  (rrpJ 
■nit  iiKoxoaiinft.  Si,  cp  9i).  The  form  is  taken  from 
Ihe  Pauline  '  epistle,'  on  the  whole  coinciding  most  with 
that  of  the  pastoral  letters,  or  those  of  Ignatius,  though 
also  now  and  then  showing  affinities  with  the  first 
Epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians.  Its  dependence 
on  all  these  continually  strikes  the  eye. 

Now,  il  is,  in  itself  considered,  certainly  possible, 
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.  at  the  same  lime  il  is  not  at  all  likely.  Ihal  Polycarp. 
der  his  own  name  or  as  '  Polycarp  and  the  presbi'tera 
tt  are  with  him,'  should  have  written  a  treatise  '  con- 
ning righteousness '  in  the  form  of  an  epistle  to  the 
irch  at  Philippi.  Rather  does  it  lie  in  the  nature  of 
:  case  that  a.  third  person  should  have  made  use  of 


lite  same   observi 


1  be  made  upon    the 
.    the    character    of 


Polycarp,  refers  to  the  charge  I: 
Ignatius.  Ignatius  himself,  however,  in  his  letter  to 
Polycarp  (8.)  had  said  thai  on  account  of  bis  hasty 
departure  from  Troas  for  Neapolis  he  was  no  longer 
able  to  write  to  all  the  churches,  wherefore  he.  Polycarp. 
must  now  instead  send  letters  '  to  the  churches  in  front ' 
—a  fiction  upon  which  the  real  Polycarp  could  hardly 
have  proceeded,  though  for  a  third  parly  this  would 
have  presented  no  difficulties.  Or  if  it  be  held  that  we 
are  not  at  liberty  10  speak  of  ficiion  in  this  connection 
because  Ignatius  had  really  said  what  we  read  in  the 
passage  cited  above,  how  then  could  his  friend  Polycarp 
have  passed  over  his  words,  have  written  a  treatise  in 
(rface  of  an  epistle  lo  the  Philippians,  and  in  Ihe  so- 
called  lelter  assume  the  appearance  of  having  written, 
not  to  pleo^  Ignatius,  but  because  the  writing  bad 
been  called  for  by  the  persons  addressed  (3i.  cp  ISa)? 

There  are  other  difficulties  also.     The  date  of  Poly- 
carp's  death  is  unknown. 

""    -     ■■  "       ■  ■      '  iMorifij-SajPolycarp'sdi     ' 


'5  v},  yet  it  appears  to  b«  inadmissik 
'^         'Er,9pel£></f£3^)of  Polyimi 

)  ^ibop  of  Smyrna  j 


ir.    For  Ihi 
.       ...  _  ..«,  Keim. 
iSei.  pp.  450-1114),  KillE 


Ihii  connection,  incl  hive  nuignrd  ■>  the  dealh-jrear  of  Pol)arp 

many  Kholan since  WalJdfnitanfiM^sudias  R«i'ui,  Aolifl 
Hilienrdd,  Gebhaidi.  HnmKli,  VQIier,  Ughdbot,  Zahn.  and 
■eain  Hjiinack  (ACL  S 1  li&nl,  pp.  jjj-d.  jjt-jifrl-liave  fixed 
upon  Ihe  year  155^  as  the  date,  baling  their  concniKioii  an  what 

number  of  ^eues  la 
lliat  il  dsired  \  and 

view  (i)  that  chap.  SI  is  an  ini^ral  pan  of  i 
mlihauflh  it  wmi  still  unknown  to  £uvbiiis  Bnd  Jerome  1  (>)1hai 
the  Martfrium  iiHlT  is  us  old  ta  it  cluims  to  be,  uid  was  wriltn 
within  A  year  after  the  martyrdom  of  Po1>'can>  (see  Oi-[>- 
Christian  LixeaATUka.  t  mX 

The  oldest  tradition  we  possess  regarding  the  dale  of 
Polycarp  is  that  given  by  Irenipus.  who  \^Adv.  Hirr. 
33-4,  written  aboal  180)  speaks  of  him  as  one  whom  he 
had  known  in  bis  earliest  youth  (iy  tt)  w/nin)  iffuir 
i]\nl^),  who  at  that  time  was  bishop  of  the  church  at 
.Smlpa,  and  of  whose  successors  '  down  to  the  present 
tim^fol  fi^XP*  ■''^  iiaStSty/iJrOi  rhr  IlsX^a^w)  he 
is  ablkto  speak.  To  what  is  said  by  Irenreus  here  and 
elsewhVc,  as  also  in  the  Epistle  to  Florinus  wTongly 
HttribulU  to  him  (see  Ol.t>-CHKI£TIAN  LiTRRATritE, 
§  35),  iSfcebius  has  nothing  new  of  any  consequence 
to  add.  bifond  his  indications  as  10  the  death-year  in 
167-8.  whiiSi  are  certainly  not  to  be  accepted.    Irenams 

We  should  certainly  not  go  very  far  astray  if.  in 
view  of  what  Irentetis  tells  us  about  Polycarp.  we  were 
lo  seek  his  death  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century.  At  that  dale  the  Ignatian  letters,  with  which 
our  present  epistle  is  connected,  had  not  yet  been 
written  (see  Ot.t>-CHltlST]AN  LiTERATt;RE.  §  33),  and 
thus  the  Inner  cannot  have  been  the  work  of  Polycarp. 

Il  is  of  no  avail  to  attempt — as  some  scholars  have 
done,  with  Daillf  (1666),  and  others  with  A.  Riiscbl 
(1857).  ViiHer  (189a),  Meyboom  (18971—10  meel  these 
difficulties  by  assuming  our  present  epistle  lo  be  greatly 
interpolated,  so  Ihat  in  its  original  form  it  can  still  be 
regarded  as  older  than  the  Ignalian  Epistles.  Tbe 
37"  '. 
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assumpll 
tlaiupp 

phenom 


ipporl 


n  of  the  many  interpolalioi 


e  MS  tr 


ryd  ii 


been  rightly 
out  by  Zahn  and  Lightfoot  among  others, 
:onc1usion  remains— notwithslanding  Zahn  and 
Ligbtfoot,  who  (albeil  supported  by  Hamack)  have  nol 
in  AnUinr  si'«««led  '1  proving  the  'genuineness' 
IB.  AnMOr  _,ha.  ™,r  -Epistle  of  Polycarp  lo  ihe 


nhppiai 


ork  of  a 


hand,  in  Ihe  spirit  of  the  epi 
Dol.  in  view  of  the  differences 
(he  same  author,  as  a  sequel  I 
has  been  conjectured,  with  the 

them,  or  of  controverting  Docelism.     The  'Pauline' 
ilroQgly  .    .    ..   . 


of  Ignatius,  though 
Ae  and  language,  by 
.1  group,  and  |iot,  as 


1    (33) 


than  Ihe  Ignaiian  (l^i): 
Docelism  in  chap.  7  comes  too  little  into  Ihe  foreground 
for  us  lo  be  able  (o  regard  it  as  one  of  the  main  objecis 
of  the  writing.  The  epistle  is  a  well-meant,  though  by 
no  means  important,  composition  of  the  edifying  order, 
made  up  in  gieal  part  of  borrowed  words,  and  in  no 
respect  showing  much  independence,  written  after 
Polycarp's  death  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  and  before  Irenicus,  who  (Wi^.  f!ar:  iii.  S«) 
praised  it  as  '  an  able  epistle  '  (^TnrTD\i|  Itariinin})  from 
which  we  can  learn  the  manner  of  Polycarp's  faith  and 
how  10  preach  the  truth  ;  probably,  therefore,  about 

i6o  A.D. 

The  bal  ediibni,  with  intrariuctloni  and  running  comnKn- 
tarici,  though  from  first  to  lust  dominaicd  by  Ibe  view  that  the 
"plly  an  cpiitlc  written  by  Poiycup 


1«.  Utsntim.  and  > 


of  Theod.  Zahn  (//kX//  tl  P^ayearfi  Efh- 
lula,  in  Patrnm  afm/aikurMm  tjira,  td.  GvbherdI,  tlanuck, 
Zahn,  Fasc.  ii.  1876)  and    J.  B.   Lighirooi  {T*i  Apaslslic 


Cp  Zahn,  FttKkuKgm,  < 


iB9i)s)9-Mj.  'Z^  Biograpliit  da 
t ' :  Himadk,  ACL  1  (1B93}  (io-74, 
Kxt,  and  ACL  ii,l  (^C,in«H%ii, 


year,  and  the  Eenmnene»  of  the  epfsllc  :  G,  Kruaer, 
alkkriill.   LIU.  1895,    p.   ij/;   G.  Uhlhom,    PR 
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.p.3"/;VanManed. 
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Country,  (I 


5?'*.. 


Civilisation  (I  11 ;  cp  |  fi). 

Rtlalioni  with  A»yria  (|  i.). 
..,„.,«™rtT«H-6).  P.r»an.a~d  Greek,  (l.sy^ 

When!  (I  7).  Cr«k  civilisa.i™  (|  .J). "  ' 

Earlier  history  (||  8-ii).         Aimannns  and  Romani  (t  iS/)^ 

UMraMn  (i  »> 

Philistines  is  the  name  of  a  people  whose  territory  in 
the  time  of  the  Israelite  kingdoms  adjoined  that  of 
1  Huns    '*™=' ""  '*'=  ^W.  and  separated  Judah  from 

D'II^SBi  fttisham  (seldom  with  the  article),  laiely  D^Kd^ 
ftUMiKflm;  sing.  ■?t'^;  nflSB,  P/Uilulh,  Um  country,'or 
its  inhatHUnIs  colleclivtiy,  appean— »  far  at  OT  usaE*  g«9— 
tobeapocliealback-fonnaiionfrom  -B)*^ /Wu*n, '  Philistine," 

als^li™lIli'«r.8<T7^«  I'Macc'." 


SSiiA 


^ymin.   ^Al#t, 


;  ;os. 


S  in  Judoej- 
liere  «  aU>^ 
wtE™.;    Vg. 


'  i9". 


nbility  of  ■  confusion  between  the  rightful  poaseuom  of  the 
ntPiliiktim  and  a  people  with  whom  the  Israetilei  were  in 
..  .4uent  reladoo,  dwemnjc  in  N.  Arabia  and  especially  in  the 
NecBB  (f.vX  and  called  pniperly  SsnthatkSm  or  jtrak- 
m/.lim  «e  Cniia.  BiilKll^dW Ibt  6ata  on  which  in 
other  articles  frequent  emendations  of  MX  have  been  proposed, 
leading  up  to  new  views  of  Israelilish  history  see  a  series  of 
articles  in  the  present  work,  especially  Saul  i  cp  also  Jbrah. 

9  P^ibty  a  poetical  archaism ;  gi  Auyt,  FaUulu,  Pilitlu. 
*  On  the  niaj^ofoAAil^iiAH  In  Ijreeki     ■    '       '      '" 

no 


FHIUSTINIIS 

The  Philistine  couDlry  at  Ihis  period  embraced  the 
maritime  plain  from  somewhere  near  Joppa  in  the  N. 
to  the  desert  S.  of  Gata,  a  district  about  40  m,  in  length  ; 
the  line  of  low  hills  between  the  plain  and  Ihe  Judsean 
highlands,  with  the  broad  valleys  running  inland,  was 
debatable  grtmnd  between  Philistines  and  Israelites  (seQ 
below,  §  13) ;  the  boundaries — except  on  the  S.,  where 
ihey  are  fixed  by  nature — shifted  at  diflerenl  times 
(see  GASm.  HG.  chaps.  9/).  To  this  country  the 
name  Paiaslina.  properly  equivalent  10  Philislia,  and 

■       AV  (PaJetUna:  Ex.lSi,  13.1*5931),  was 


t  applied   by  tl 
i,  how. 


o  the  I 


as  Ihe  Jordan,  thus  including  Judaa  (see  KeL  PaL 
38/::Slark,  Cflia,  58/)- 

The  southern  part  of  the  maritime  plain  is  level  or 
genily  undulating,  with  a  rich  soil,  well-watered,  and 
a.  fteimtrv  '  "^'■ly  ""  capable  of  cultivation.  Between 
W''«wy>  ,|ie  plain  and  the  steep  western  slope  of 
the  Judnstn  plateau,  separated  from  the  latter  by  a 
series  of  longitudinal  valleys,  is  a  curving  line  of  hills, 
rarely  rising  to  an  elevation  of  1000  ft. ,  cut  throtigb  in 
three  or  four  places  by  wdde  valleys  which  run  to  Ihe 
very  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Judah.  whence  a  defile 
ascends  to  the  central  highland.  The  coast  from  Carmel 
to  Gaza,  a  line  of  sandhills  and  cliffs  from  30  10  too  ft 
high,  is  without  a  natural  harbour  even  for  small  vessels  ; 
the  cities  near  the  sea  {Gaia,  Ashketon,  Ashdod,  Joppa, 
Dor)  provided  themselves  for  their  need  with  stich 
havens  (fuuoir/iat)  as    they   could,    but   never  rivalled 

world's  great  thoroughfares  of  land  traffic,  however, 
traversed  the  country.  At  Gaia  Ihe  road  from  Egypt, 
through  the  desert  and  the  roaiis  from  Arabia  over 
which  were  brought  the  products  of  Yemen  and  yet 
more  distant  climes  met ;  thence  led  N.  along  tbe  coast 
Ihe  route  10  Phcenicia,  Syria,  and  the  East.  The 
position  of  Gaza  gave  it  also  great  political  and  military 
importance  (see  Gaea). 

""  '  "  this  pan  of "' " 


ilised  at 


Tbe  A 


despatches  (about  1400  B.C. )  by  Iheir  very  form  prove 
that,  with  the  whole  of  Western  Syria,  it  had  been,  at 
an  earlier  period,  for  many  generations  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Babylonian  culture,  and  doubtless  under 
Babylonian  dominion.  The  Pharaohs  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty  included  it  in  ibeir  empire  as  part  of  the 
district  which  in  their  inscriptions  is  called  i^aru  (yor), 
and  some  of  its  cities  are  repeatedly  mentioned  on  their 
monuments  as  well  as  on  those  of  their  successors  (see 
yN'tA\A.  As.  u.  Eur.  148^)  In  the  Amama despatches 
we  find  the  names  of  Gaza.  Lachish.  Ashkelon,  Gath. 
Geier.  Jabneel.  Joppa,  Aijalon,  and  other  cities.  The 
inhabitants  belonged — as  names  of  places,  persons,  and 
deities,  as  well  as  ex]:H'essions  and  idioms  in  the  corre- 
spondence, prove — 10  the  stock  which  we  call  compre- 
hensively Canaan  ite. 

In  Di.  2^3,  in  a  catalogue  of  the  former  populations  of  Pales- 
tine and  its  neighbour  lands,  an  antiquarian  author  tells  us  that 
tbeCaphUHim  (/,(.,  Philblines,  see  below,  1 4)  exiecnlnated  tbe 
AwiH  W\}i-  •  Eiusi)  who  dwell  in  villages  as  f^  as  Gaia ; 
■nd  Josh.  II 3  includes  Ibe  Avvim  with  die  live  lyrann  of  the 


Ks;; 


tB  to  the  Canaa' 
llie  Avyim  as  C 

legendary  ra 


r  apparently 


the  age  of  Ihe  iranslatioa  the  hellenised  population  of  the  31 
bcmdwereinapeculiatsense 'aliens' to  the  Jews;  cpls-Siili 
where  «  gives 'EAAqrn.  The  hatred  exprksed  in  Ecclus.  60 
[snol  a  mere  reminiscence  of  ancient  wrongs  as  the  deeds  oft 
Maccabcan  time  prove.  The  translation  sAAo^Aei  is  iherefi 
nol  an  etymological  allempt  on  the  name  D-mpTe  ™  "n^  as  ll 
scxnetimes  been  sunnised,  nor  does  it  preserve  the  histoni 
._.  .L_   ™.  .,■_...  J,  ^,„  of.   j^« , t._:. 

il0095),  ^.v^wtw-'cB^r* 
1  .See  GASm.  HG  .  ~  ' 
>  So,  i.g.,  Betlhcai 


.,L,oogle 
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nemory  of  the  faci 
Ds,  the  Philislines 
.  _>  were  immigrants  or  invaders  in  historical 
PMnlHn«  limes.  They  came,  according  to  this 
™^^  tradition.  fr<4  Caphtor  (Am.  9%.  cp  Dt. 
invUMH.  g^^j,  In  both  ancient  and  modem  limes 
there  has  been  wide  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the 
country  intended  by  this  name — Cappadocia,  the 
Egyptian  delta,  Cyprus.  Crete.*  The  question  can  be 
settled  only  by  other  evidence  about  (he  origin  ol  Ihe 
Philislines.  and  fortunately  such  evidence  is  not  altogether 
lacking.  From  the  monuments  of  Rameses  III.  *e 
learn  that  in  his  eighth  year  he  carried  on  a  campaign 
in  Palestine  against  foes  who  had  invaded  Syria  from 
the  N..  overwhelming  Ibe  kingdoms  which  lay  in  thnr 

'No  coonlry,'  wc  rwI  'could  wilhsland  Ihcic  unns— Hcu, 
Kode  (ibe  coon  N.  of  Arvad),  Catchcmii>h,  Arvod,  noi  Alitiia. 

of  Aimra' ().*.,  t'he 'region  of'lhe  south.--  '-'■—'"-  — j" 

Bi^',   on  Ihe   border!  of  leiriloiy   whk-    _ 

-" — '-'yn  of  Egj-pi).    'Thiir  main  force  vias  made  op  oi 


'■'   ■   Ib^ 


Uli,  Tskkais  (pronounced 

Danorelicwherc  Duxnu),  Vi 
danaalwfwhoprolubiycu  ' 
DUirched  neainst  them  in 


,h«h.  .^,„ 


ciunted.    ThePhui 


eliefs  a. 


le  at  dM  '  To» 
orPhornieiaCDe'Roug*,  Bi""'^'>l 
locales  it  on  the  Phoenicia 
^Ic^'in 'l£e  ISl^of  Aci^^wTn 


The 


rr,  dial  i 


111.'  i.     . 

M  of  Ihe  Delia 
n);  wmier  (.a,.„.Eh,.  ,j,/.) 
jMi;  Vits-oao  {Struggli  iib/ % 

inifestly  the  leading  people 
among  (he  invaders  ;  they  are  always  named  in  (lie  lirst 
place,  and  somelinics  alone.  Champollion  recognised 
in  the  name  Purusali  (he  PlIitHlIm  of  (he  OT.  and  (he 
idenlilication  of  (he  names  has  been  accepted  by  an 
increasing  number  of  Egyptologists  and  biblical  scholars.' 
It  is  formally  unimpeachable ;  (he  Egyptian  r  in  proper 
names  often  represents  a  foreign  /,  a  sound  which  (he 
Egyptian  language  did  not  possess.  Historically,  also, 
as  we  shall  see.  the  comlHnalion  has  a  very  high  decree 
of  probability  (see  %  8,  and  cp  Caphtob). 

Punsali  a  then  Ihe  nalioiul  nune  of  Ihis  people  (oUenre 
alu  ihe  regular  aiunhmui  uk  in  01^  Therewiih  Ihe  eiymo- 
loEits  which  derive  Ihe  nvotdi  D'M^Sf  ^i^f  from  a  Semilkrool 
(Elh.  /aliua,  mi^nw,  emigralt,  winder  ahtoHl ;  /tUuttt, 
^tSfa./aJala,  Heb.  f-fli^  [tie..,  Move^  SiBik'and'man"]),' 

indigenous  Semilic  nopte  ^Canmniles  or'Htbrwsi^flH  lo*"!" 
pound  \  and  formal  objeclionK,  though  of  ihenuclveif  decisive, 
may  be  waived.^  On  other  eiynwLogiul  conjectures,  see  below, 

In  the  representations  of  these  peoples  on  (he  monu- 
ments we  find  peculiarities  of  garb,  armour,  and  type 
4.Wll«l0«did°"™""^,**J!''>  ^  '.'"  aid  of  o,l,„ 


I  In  itr.A7,{=1S,«XCa*liter\s  nolinS.  InCen.lOi. 
Ihe  gloss,  'whence  proceeded  the  PhiLisiine!,'  was  niobahl) 
meant  lo  be  aluched  lo  Cafkurim  ruber  than  to  Cailxkim  w 

I  ^^Cahht^Ii ':  Slark,  Coia,  7<A;Dillin.onGen.lOii. 

Maspero,  SIrvtfie  e/JValiftu^  A^i/- 
*  See,  however,  WMM,  At.  x.  Hjir.  177  n. :  the  inscriplioi 

"^■n^w'sulemeni  'of  Ju-Z  {"viif ™X7lht  sTd^ilns 
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.K  of  the  . 


inv: 


id'Tyre  (1*39  B.C.)  Km  ofien  been  ihouEht  u 


le  Pliili* 


„  .tfer  10 
See  Mov 
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particular  [nstaitces  the  itlentificat  ions  may  be  questioned  ; 
but  several  of  them  are  seemingly  beyond  dispute,  and 
(be  concurrence  cannot  be  lonuitous. 

D«  Rougt  uw  in  Ihe  Ruku  of  Memeptah  (he  AikuH ;  hb 
AkiyvaJ  may  perhaps  be  'A^uf  m ;  Danona  bas  been  combined 
wiih  A*n»>,  Ihe  Takkara  with  Tnwini'— Ihe  last  very  improb. 
ably.l  At  an  earlier  lime  Lycians,  Ionian^  Dardanian^ 
Sardinians.  Tyrtenians  appear  anions  the  foes  of  ibe  Egyptian! 
a!  mercenaria  or  u  piralet.1    The  Cherelhiles  of  the  OT  are 

undenunds  (see  Chkhethiies)  ;  I'he  conneciioii  <rf»be 
Cberetbites  wth  the  takkara  (CAt-HTOn,  |  i)  is  phonetically 
impossible  (Mullet,  MyG  ;,  n.  i).  The  attempt  to  coimecl 
Ihe  nunc  Pililtlm  with  nfA«YH  (Hiuig.  UttaA.  I  n /).  or 
with  ih*  n.mTW  in  TheuBly(HiuiE,<;T-/  I  >■;  ■«  Rntucker, 
BLMifl^inmata  no  discussion.    Renin  tn«  Ipthe  Riilis- 

cpijj). 


inlJMd  in  Hebrew 


Egypt  iai 


ithem  coast  of  Asia  Minor  i*  called  in  the 
nscrtptions  KeftO,'  a  name  which  we  are  (bus 
in  connecting  with  Caphtor.  whence,  accord- 
ing (o  Hebrew  (ladiiion,  the  Philistines  came.*  A  form 
still  more  closely  approximating  to  Caphtor  occurs  in  a 
catalogue  of  African  and  Asiatic  names  with  which  the 
walls  of  n  temple  at  Ombos  are  decorated — vii.,  Kptdr 
(Saycc,  cm.  Man.'^  13,  WMM.  KHiV  $  /■)•  The 
material  ol  these  lists,  compiled  in  the  last  century 
B.C.,  is  taken  from  older  sources  ;  no  principle  of  order 
is  observed,  and  the  position  ol  the  name  gives  no 
further  clue  to  the  situation  of  Caphtor.  That  in  the 
ethnographical  table  (Sth  cent.)  in  Gen.  10  {v.  14)  I)" 
Caphlorim  are  set  down  as  descendants  of  Misraim- 
Egypt  can  no  more  be  used  to  determine  tbe  position 
of  Caphtor  than  (o  es(ablish  (he  ethnic  affinities  ol  the 
people ;  the  Caphi6rim  are  here  simply  the  Philistine* 
of  the  authors  lime,  whose  dependence  upon  Egypt  is 
expressed  in  (he  familiar  geneakigical  scheme,  just  as 
in  P's  table  tbe  intimate  political  and  commercial  rela- 
tions of  the  Canaaniies  lo  Egypt  are  expressed  bj 
making  Canaan  a  brother  of  Misraim. 

To  what  mce  the  Purusali  and  their  allies  belonged 

B.  Of  irhit  V""'  "8"'-  1^«  Egyptian  artists  mani- 
""-"  fjjji^  meant  to  represent  the  sea  people* 
""^  as  distinct  from  the  Semilic  populations 
of  Palestine  and  Phcenicia  in  complexion  and  physi- 
ognomy as  well  as  in  civilisation ;  thdr  traits  differ 
hardly  less  from  the  Heta,  and  resemble  (hose  of 
peoples  whom  wc  have  good  reason  to  regard  as 
European.  Their  armour  also  is  of  a  Western  type 
(WMM.  Ai.  B.  £1.1-,  361^  ;  MfG  ii/.f. 

The  evidence  of  language  unfortunately  fails  us.  The 
names  of  the  peoples  which  took  pan  in  the  invasion 
have  been  referred  to  above  {%  4} :  no  personal  names  of 
kings  or  chiefs  occur  in  (he  Egyptian  inscriptions.*  In 
Ihe  OT  nol  only  are  the  tiames  of  places  in  Phillslia — 
as  we  should  expect  —  native.  Ihat  is.  Canaanile  (see 
above,  g  a),  but  also,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  name* 
of  persons  who  figure  in  Ihe  story  a*  Fiiilistines.  The 
same  is  true  of  Ihe  names  in  Assyrian  inscriptions.  To 
infer  from  this,  as  has  sometimes  been  doiie.*  that  Ihe 
Philistines  were  ai  origiae  a  Semitic  race  is  unwarranted : 
(he  utmost  (hal  the  facts  prove  is  that  they  early 
adopted  (he  language  of  Ihe  country  in  which  xYiirj 
settled  (see  below,  g  la).  Almost  the  only  certainly 
Philistine  proper  namein  the  OT  is  Achish  (tf'jK,  hyx'"t. 
Aixovc)  IciDK  of  Gath  in  (he  time  of  David  and  Solomon 

1  See  De  Roii(i.  Rioiu  arrhMifiqtu,  new  icr.,  IBjiMS 
ti.ioj  <iS67):  Mai-Kia.  Sln^g/i,  ,6i,  n.  1;  WMM,  ^i.  •.. 


Afy(;  bff. 

>  The  ruler  of  nor  in  the  Papyrus  GolenischefT  it  Bidir. 
<  R«  especially  Schwally,  '  Die  Kasse  dcr  PhilistAcr,'  ZWT 
M 10,^  (1891). 


y  Google 
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{i  S,  21»[.i]/;  I  K.239/),'  wiih  which  vre  may 
compare  Ikaiisu  king  of  Ekron  in  the  sevenlh  century  (in 
inscripticBis  of  Esartiaddon  and  ASur-bani-pal ;  KB 
2i4e>4°)  and  Ekaio  in  a  recently  published  Egyptian 
text,  cotilaining  names  from  Kefta*  The  title  iim 
j)^^),  used  in  the  phrase  the  'five  lords  ol\!a&  Philistines' 
(see  below,  %  la),  is  probably  a  woid  of  Iheir  own 
language,  and  may  be  connected  with  rii/xtrcot,  by 
which  it  is  lendsed  in  the  Targum  and  the  Peshilla.' 

Another  fact  which  is  not  without  a  bearing  on  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  Ihe  Philistines  is  Ihat  Ihey  did 
not  practise  circumcision  (i  S.IS3J  ^) :  in  the  older 
historical  books  of  the  OT  (Judges,  Samuel)  Ihe  oppro- 
brious epilhel  '  uncircumcised  '  (^jj)  is  applied  only  10 
(hem  (Judg.l4j  i  5.1736),  and  is  repeatedly  used 
•lone  as  a  self-evident  equivalent  of  '  Philistine'  (Judg. 
IGtS  I  S.146  3U.  especblly  3S.1»).*  This  usage 
shows  that  they  differed  in  this  respect  from  the  other 
neighbours  of  Israel  in  (hat  age  (cp  Jet, S>s  (>4]/); 
it  may  with  some  confidence  be  inferred  (hat  (he 
Philistines  were  neither  Semites  nor  Egyptians.'  The 
'sea-peoples' of  Memeptah's  monu 
cised,*  and  the  same  may  safely 


s  III.  I 


long  » 


li  of  thdr  appearance  in 


sphere  of  that  ancient  lEgean  civilisation  which  re- 
■earches  on  the  continent  and  the  islands  have  brought 
(o  ligh(  in  our  own  time.  The  vases  and  other  products 
of  the  art  of  Keflo  depicted  in  the  tomb  of  Rehmirf' 
give  evidence  that  its  inhabitants  were  not  inferior  in 
(as(e  or  skill  (o  those  of  Western  Asia  Minor  and 
Greece  in  the 'Mycemsan' age  (see  WMM, /It.  b.  Eur. 
347^)-  Recent  excavations  in  Crete  have  added 
greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  this  civilisation ;  and  it  is 
not  unieasonable  to  expect  (hat  from  them  some  [resh 
light  may  fall  on  the  problems  of  these  paragraphs.^ 

What  we  learn  ol  Ihe  Philistines  from  the  OT  gives 
no  ground  for  the  common  opinion  that  they  were 
merely  warlike  barbarians.  The  rapidity  and  perman- 
ence of  their  conquests,  their  political  organisation  and 
administration,  may  fairly  be  urged  on  the  other  side. 

We  have  seen  (g  3)  Ihat  the  Purusali  first  appear  on 

T.  Time  of  1"*-  **'°*'.  *  ^'  y""h'^,h^  i^li    I'^T 


c:tiption  we  learn  that  they  had  already 
^  conquered   all    northern    Syria   W.    of    Ihe 
Euphrates.      There  is  good  reason  to  believe  Ihat  Ihe 
Hittite  empire,  which  even  in  its  decadence  must  have 
a  considerable  power,  was  broken  up  by  them.' 


Ills 


.  likely 


'kof  a 


Dor  that  the  Pharaoh  intervened  at  the  hrst  appearance 

only  regarded  u  Philistine  ue  Phichol 
),  Maoch  Wyp,  iS.MjX1ttai  (•«(!, 
OLTATH  <n:^j,  I  S.  17).    S«  the  special 
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of  (he  invaders  (see  WMM,  MVG  33  f.).  What  were 
the  immedlale  results  of  (he  successes  of  which  Rameses 
boasts  we  cannot  say : '  In  his  twelfth  year  he  was 
again  engaged  In  a  campaign  against  Amara  ;  the  later 
years  of  his  reign  passed  in  peace.  Under  bis  feeble 
successors  the  Egyptian  possessions  in  Syria  were  lost ; 
a  century  after  Rameses  111.,  the  king  of  Byblos  boasts 
that  iKither  his  father  nor  his  grandfaiber  bad  been 
subject  to  the  Pharaoh.  In  this  period  the  Philistines 
and  their  allies  must  have  established  themselves  in 
Palestine ;  for  the  last  years  of  the  aoth  dynasty  an 
Egyptian  ofhcial.  Wen-Amon,  who  touched  at  Dor  on 
bis  way  to  Phienicia,  calls  it  a  city  of  Ihe  Xakkara  (see 
above,  g  3).  and  bis  report  makes  the  impression  that 
(hey  had  been  for  some  time  settled  there,^ 

'This  date  (12th  cent.  B.C.)  agrees  well  with  the 
itidicatioDS  of  the  OT  history,  where  the  Philistines 
appear  In  the  half  century  preceding  the  establishment 
of  Saul's  kingdom  as  invaders  of  districts  long  occupied 
by  Israel  (Movers,  PJ-iin.  il.  Ijis/  :  cp  Ewald  GVl 
1 34BX  1 1  'he  necessity  of  a  united  defence  against  them 
was,  indeed,  the  cause  of  the  kingdom  (1  S.  4  816;  see 
further  below,  g  9).  The  story  of  Samson  represent* 
them  a  generation  earlier  as  In  ftiU  possession  of  the 
maritime  plain  and  the  valleys  of  the  ShCph^lah,  and 
ruling  over  Judah  {Judg.  13-lfl,  cp  10  7),'  It  has 
often  been  surmised  (hat  the  migration  of  (he  Danites 
(Judg.  18)  was  occasioned  by  (he  conquests  of  Ihe 
Philistines  who,  if  Ihey  did  not  themselves  dispossess  the 
tribe  of  its  settlements  in  the  lowlands,  pressed  Ibe 
Canaanites  back  upon  them  (Judg.  1  uf-  Josh.  IC47). 
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(sboiil  i^  a.c^  and  the  inonuiiienls  of  RaineKS  II.  (about 
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!5  bad  not  yet  appJured  ir 


cribc  lh«  direct  rcsd  from  Egypt  id  Cunun,  but  canno 
Kii  as  evidence  ihai  at  the  date  of  Ihe  Exodus  the  Philii 

ide  about  /c»h.  ISj.     The  ode  of  triumph.  Ei.  li  14,  i 
—  I— to  be  «ken  as  evidence  10  the  conIiafy(sei 


■S.I4). 


What  set  Ihe   Purusali   and  (heir  confederates   in 
motion  we  can  only  uncertainly  conjecture.     From  the 
B   Tha     ^^^  '*'''   ""''  ^PP^""  ""  ""  monuments 
eananut.  °^  Rameses  III.  accompanied  on  land  by 
™  Iheir  wives  and'children,  who,  together  with 

their  effects,  are  transported  in  carts  drawn  by  oxen 
(see  Maspero,  Slrugg/t.  463  ;  WMM.  ^1.  u,  Eur.  366), 
Iheir  movement  has  generally  been  regarded  as  a  true 
migration,  whole  tribes  leaving  their  homes  in  a  venture 
ol  new  fortunes  (so,  i.g..  E.  Meyer,  GA  I317),  and  it 
has  been  conjectured   that  the   pressure  of  the   great 

Phrygians  into  the  central  table-land  of  Asia  Minor 
(hrus(  out  before  it  Ihe  peoples  nearest  Ihe  sea  or  the 
confines  of  Syria  (Maspero,  Struggle.  ^b\f.).  Others 
hove  thought  that  the  invaders  were  not  migrating  tribes 
but  soldiers  by  trade — mercenaries  to-day.  robbers  ti 


r  the  a 


r  kind  ii 


:m   (WMM,   ^ 

Eur.  360/ ),      Some  of  them,  or  of  their  kinsmen,  had 
served  in  the  armies  of  the  Hittites  in  thdr  wars  with 

1  Mupero's  opinion  iSlr^gtlt.  «<■ :  cp  466.  n.  3)  Ih.t  ih= 

Dor  ]<;  hiflhiy  improbable. 

2  PipyiuiGoifniuhetr;  HtGoKnltii^.KrairildiTntcaux. 
Slj4j?:;  E.man.z/BSi^:i  WMM,  V.  1.9^ 

'  The  eiplail  of  Shnmiar  (Judc.  8>i)  properly  lUndii  after 
the  <lory  of  Sanson,  v  in  many  MSS  of  •. 

•  The  liile  is  a  pnnllel  lo '  labin  kine  of  Canaan.'  Judg.  A 1. 

'  AccoidinR  to  Gen.SI}4  thii  was  ihe  caw  with  Beersheba 
alio;  but  this  icdaclkHtal  verse  nmflicts  wiih  i-.  33. 
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Rameses  II.  (WMM,  I.e..  354.^);  and  ihcyhad  now 
perhaps  discovered  the  wealtness  of  Ihe  decadent  empire. 
Their  successes  opened  to  ibem  aew  fields  of  conquest 
and  plutider,  and  brougbt  them  at  last  to  Ihe  ictj  doors 
of  Egypl. 

11  is  certain,  at  least,  thai  they  did  not  long  occupy 
the  old  Hiuile  territoty,  and  left  no  permauenl  traces 
there,  la  the  early  years  of  Rameses  111.  Ihey  wov  in 
force  in  the  southern  Lebanon  or  perhaps  even  in 
Galilee.  A  hundred  years  later  we  find  Ihe  Jakkara 
eslablii^hed  al  Dor,  on  the  coast  soulh  of  Carniel  (see 
above,  gg  3,  7).  Their  allies,  the  Purusati,  had  kept  the 
advance  ;  the  maritime  plain  farther  south  was  in  thdt 
hands  ;  the  Cherethiles  occupied  a  region  farther  inland, 
in  the  Negeb.  The  first  movement  probably  followed 
the  coast,  where  their  sea  force  could  co-operate  with 
them.  Soon,  however,  they  extended  Iheir  conquests  lo 
Ihe  interior,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  il  was  not  ihe  hills 
of  Judxa  tlrat  first  attracted  Ihem.  but  Ihe  Great  Plain  and 
Ihe  rich  and  flourishing  Canaanite  ciiies  which  stood 


nany  a 


Megiddo  lo  Beth-shcan,  for  a 
on  the  coasi  might  well  sen'e  as  a  base.  When,  al  the 
end  of  Saul's  reign,  we  find  Belh-shean— commanding 
Ihe  desceni  to  the  Jordan  valley  and  the  great  East  road 
—in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  {i  S.  31  id),  we  may 
safely  assume  ihal  the  cities  beiween  il  and  the  coasl 
plain  had  not  been  left  in  peace  to  their  nnlive  rulers. ' 
The  brunt  of  the  invasion  thus  fell  al  the  outset  on  the 
Canaanites:  and  Ihal  the  blow  was  severe  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fad  that  when  the  Philislines  were  forced  .to 
relinquish  them,  these  cities  passed  seemingly  without 
a  struggle  inio  Ihe  power  of  Israel  (see  below.  %  11). 

This  conception  of  Ihe  course  of  Philislirve  conquest 
finds  support  in  Ihe  bet  that  Ihe  earliest  invasion  of  the 
a  B..hi.^i«.  territories  of  the  Israelite  tribes  of  which 

rfte^  «"  ""^  '''""'"'  '=•'""'"'  *'S-*' 
Sharon  (see  Apkek),  not  by  Ihe  southern  valleys.  The 
Kphraimire  pcaaanls  made  a  poor  stand  at  Eben-ezer 
against  these  formidable  warriors;  Ihe  Ark  of  Yahwi 
was  captured  ;  and.  seemingly  by  one  victory,  the  whole 
of  the  central  highlands  came  under  Philisiine  supre- 
macy.* Judah  was  probably  subdued  about  Ihe  same 
time.  TTie  conquerors  established  posts  throughout  the 
land,  where  a.  Philistine  officer  [ni^i).  probably  vrith  a 
few  soldiers,  collected  imposts  and  kept  waich  upon  the 
doings  of  the  inhabitants,  very  much,  we  may  suppose, 
as  did  Ihe  Egyptian  officials  in  Palestine  in  Ihe  days 
of  Amenopbis  III.  and  IV..  whose  reports  were  found 
in  the  archives  of  Tell  el-Amama  (so  al  Gibeah  in 
Benjamin,  1  S.  10s  13}/;  at  Bethlehem,  9S,23i4). 
Al  any  symptom  of  revolt  a  larger  force  was  sent  lo 
punish  the  attempt  by  plundering  the  land  and  laying 
it  waste  (1  S.13i?/  Hts|.  So  (irmly  established  was 
their  power  Ihal  Hebrews  served  in  their  armies  even  in 
such  raxtiai  against  iheir  own  countrymen  (i  S.  14  »i), 
as  David  came  near  doing  at  a  later  lime  (i  S.29). 

Saul  and  Jonathan,  al  the  head  of  a  small  body  of 


<  up   s 


..  m._  •  daring  exploit  of  Jonathan  and  his 
10.  Time  of  „^oSr-beJrer  led  10  a  general  rout  of  Ihe 
"'"■  Miilisline  punitive  expedition  which  was 
operating  from  Michmash  (i  H.  14) ;  but  Ihe  victory  was 
not  followed  up  {.M-^^Y  A  battle  in  the  Valley  of 
Elah  (probably  the  modern  Wady  es-Sanl ;  see  Elah). 
near  Socoh,  is  famous  in  story  as  Ihe  scene  of  the  single 
combat  of  David  with  Goliath,  the  giant  of  Oath,  i  S. 
17  (see  Goliath).  We  are  told  that  '  there  was  sore 
war  against  the  I^ilistines  all  Ihe  days  of  Saul'  (i  S. 
14sa):  but  few  particulars  are  given  us  (see  Israel, 
I  iS.Sl?,  where  KI«tcnnann,IltKld«.  and  Smith  emend  Ihe 
text  ('in  Ihe  «'«'«  of  Ihe  plain':  iCh.lO/'in  the  plaid 'X  nn 
hardly  refer  lo  the  urancly  fsnined  cities. 
_  a  ■The  story  of__SMnutf!  mislynE  defeat  of  the  invaden  and 

dict&l  by  the  whole  history  or  the  period- 
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S9  13X.  SAtn.).  David,  who  distinguished  himsdf 
as  the  leader  of  a  pertiian  corps  in  this  struggle 
(i  S,  18  19b|,  and  slill  found  opportunities,  in  Ihe  free- 
booter's life  which  he  led  in  the  south  after  his  breach 
with  Saul,  lo  deal  a  blow  to  his  people's  foes  (i  S.2S), 
was  in  the  end  constrained  by  the  persistent  enmily  of 
Saul  10  go  over  to  Achish.  Ihe  Philistine  king  of  Galh , 
in  whose  contingent  he.  with  his  six  hundred  followers, 
appeared  al  the  rendezvous  of  Ibe  Philistine  armies  at 
Aphek  at  the  opening  of  Ihe  campaign  in  which  Saul 
lost  bis  life,  but  was  turned  back  by  the  suspicions  of 
the  council  of  chiefs  (1  S.28i/.  29).  The  Philistines 
entered  the  Great  Plain  probably  by  ibe  way  of  Dothan 
and  struck  the  army  of  Saul  near  Jezreel  ;  the  Israelites, 
dismayed  perhaps  by  the  chariots,  fell  back  to  Ml. 
Gilboa,  and,  in  the  tattle  which  followed,  the  Philistine 
aicbery  decided  Ihe  day :  Saul  and  three  of  his  sons 
were  slain  (iS.31).  The  decisive  viclory  made  the 
Philistines  again  absolute  masters  of  all  central  Palestine; 
Ihe  Israelites  in  Ihe  plain  and  the  Jordan  valley  flcil 
from  Iheir  towns  (i  S.31,) ;  Abner,  Saul's  cousin  and 
marshal,  established  ISHBAAL  (^.f.).  the  only  remaining 
son  of  Saul,  at  Mahanaim  in  Gilead  {3  S.  2S),  where 
he  reigned  for  a  few  years,  perhaps  as  B  vassal  of  the 
Philistines.'  A  new  kingdom  was  erected  in  Judah 
over  which  David  became  king  (a  S,  2imI-  Since  this 
was  accomplished  without  interference  from  the  Philis- 
tines, it  is  safe  to  assume  thai  il  was  with  their  consent. 
and — as  a  consequence — ihat  David  ruled  in  Hebron  as 
a  Philistine  vassal,  as  he  had  previously  held  Ziklag  as 
a  feof  from  Achish  (see  David.  %  6).  The  elevation  of 
David  was  resented  by  Saul's  bouse  :  the  Philistines 
doubtless  saw  no  reason  lo  intervene  in  the  quarrel. 
The  opinion,  tosed  on  a  S.29,  thai  Abner  reconquered 
for  his  master  from  the  Philistines  the  highlands  of 
Ephraim'isnol  reconcilable  with  the  well-attested  facts.* 
When  David,  alter  the  assassination  of  Ishboal.  raised 
his  ambition  to  a  national  kingdom  of  all  Israel  (a  S.B), 
..   <u  n  _ij   thePhilistines  immedialelyinvaded Judah 

11.  Ol  iMTla.  .      ...     ...   _.   „.„     ,  ui.  . 

lo  chasnse  their  rebellious  subject,  mov- 
ing up  the  valley  of  Rephoim.  There  David,  who  al 
the  news  of  their  approach  bad  taken  refuge  in  bis 
mountain  fortress  ('the  Hold,'  i  S.224/.  etc.).  at- 
tacked ibem  at  Baal-pcraiim  and  routed  them  so  cotn- 
ptetely  that  they  left  tbeir  gods  in  the  field  (a  S.  S17-11). 
A  second  engagement  in  Ihe  same  valley  had  a  similar 
issue,  David  pursuing  the  retreating  foe  as  far  as  Geier 
(a  S.  5»-»5).  Incidents  of  other  conflicts  are  related  in 
aS.21is-iT  iB  i9-»  (cp  I  Ch.204./);  and  Ihe  roll  of 
David's  brave  comrades  in  aS.23B^  preserves  Ibe 
memory  of  many  daring  deeds  in  battle  with  Ihe 
Philistines  (see  David,  §7):  but,  lakingitall  together, 
we  find  far  less  about  this  war  of  independence  than,  in 
view  of  Ihe  comparative  fulness  of  our  informalion  con- 
cerning David  and  his  reign,  we  should  expect.  In 
aS.  81  a  deuteronombtic  editor  lells  us  that  David 
defeated  the  Philislines  and  subdued  them  (cp  Judg. 
413I :  unfortunalely  the  more  specific  stalemeni  in  his 
source  has  been  iransmilled  to  us  in  a  corrupt  text : 
'the  bridle  of  Ihe  metropolis '^if  il  be  legitimate  10 
render  thus  [cp  Metheg-ahmah] — which  David  is  said 
to  have  taken  from  the  Philistines,  is  a  most  improbable 
expression  for  '  Ihe  hegemony,'  even  if  the  latter  were 
itself  intelligible  in  Ihis  connection.  The  parallel  pas- 
sage in  iCh.(18i)  has  '  Cath  and  its  dependencies.' 
which  may  be  subsianiiatly  right  (see  David.  Ic). 

There  is  much  probability  in  the  surmise  that  the 
liberation  of  Israel  from  Ihe  Philistine  ycdte  was  not 
achieved  by  its  own  unaided  efforts.  Egypt  about  Ihis 
time  began  lo  reassert  its  dominion  over  Palesline. 
and  first  of  all,  necessarily,  over  the  Philistioe  plain. 
We  have,  indeed,  only  indirect  evidence  of  Ihis ;  but 

t  Kainphauien,Z^r»'«M(>SS6). 

»  Ew»l5,  GVia' t .5, i  Ed.  Mtjtr,  GA\ya\  Kehler,  BSL 
Ctak.iiifi:  Wtllhausen. /y<:ni  1  5S. 

3  SccKainphausni,  Z.,4  7'll'e44J«^{iI96)lSt>de,  Cr/lato; 
Kiliel, //«/.!,  1 43. 
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it  is  convincing.  The  list  of  Shosheok's  conquests 
in  Palestine  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  does  not 
include  any  ot  the  Philistine  cities ;  it  seems  impossible 
to  understand  this  in  any  other  way  than  that  this 
port  of  the  country  had  been  previously  subjugated. 
The  capture  of  Geier.  i  K.  9i6,  also  implies  that 
the  cities  farther  south  had  been  already  subdued  by 
(be  Egyptians  (see  WMM,  As.  ».  Eur.  389/.  Ml^G 
38/).  The  Philistines,  thus  forced  to  defend  their 
own  territory,  must  have  given  up  the  attempt  10 
rcsubjcct  the  Israelites.  The  relatiODs  of  David  id 
the  Philistines  after  his  independence  was  achieved 
seem  to  have  been  uniformly  fiiendty  ;  his  bodyguai-d 
was  recruited  from  among  them  (see  Cherethjtes 
AHD  Pklethites)  ;  and  in  Absalom's  revolt  not  only 
was  (his  corps  faithful  to  the  king  but  besides  them 
six  hundred  men  of  Gath  were  in  David's  service, 
their  colonel,  Ittai,  commanding  one  of  the  three 
divisions  in  (he  battle  in  which  Absalom  fell.  The 
Elgyptian  conquest  seems  (0  have  ended  the  Philistine 
peril  (o  Israel  ;  the  Phoenicians  probably  at  this  time 
recovered  Dor,  the  Israelites  fell  heir  10  (he  cities  along 
the  Great  Plain  ((  K.4it)  :'  hencefor(h  we  find  the 
Philistines  only  in  the  southern  half  of  the  maritime 
plain,  between  Gaia  and  joppa.  It  is  not  (rue.  however, 
that  Ihls  region  was  included  in  the  empire  of  Solomon 
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■  (5t]  (MT,  ep  6  246*,  also  a  Ch.»i6|,  and  from 
I  K.49.' 

The  i'hilisline  invaders  were  conquerors  of  an  alien 
race,  who  were  doubtless  numerically  a  small  minority 

vanquished  gave  laws  to  the  victors.  Of  whatever  slock 
and  speech  the  invaders  may  have  been,  in  Palestine  they 
very  soon  adopted  (he  language  of  the  country  ;  (he 
Philistine  names  in  the  OT  and  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
are,  as  has  been  observed  above,  almost  without  excep- 
tion Semitic — speciRcally,  Canaanite.  The  Philistines 
worshipped  the  gods  of  the  country,  also.  Dagon  (i  S.  5 
Judg.  ia33#)  wasnol  the  national  god  of  the  invaders 
but  a  Semitic  deity  who  had  long  been  worshipped  in 
Palestine:  Astarte  (i  S.31io:  see  Ashtoreth)  and 
BAAL-2eBUB(a  K.  Is/ (are  Canaanite  divinities.  Of 
(he  religion  we  know  little  beyond  (his.  They  had 
temples  (1S.5  81 10  Judg.  16);  Herodotus  (I  loj)  heard 
that  the  temple  at  Ashkelon  uas  the  oldest  seal  of  (he 
worship  of  Aphrodite  Urania.  There  were  images  in 
(he  temples  {tS,5jJ^.).  and  they  carried  idols  with  them 
into  battle  {2  S.  5ii).  as  the  Israelites  carried  the  ark  : 
the  oracle  of  Baal-zebub  at  Ekron  was  highly  reputed 
in  the  ninth  century  (3  K.  li) ;  their  soothsayers  were 
fomous  (U.26).  Priests  and  worshippers  on  entering 
the  temple  of  Dagon  at  Ashdod  were  careful  not  to 
tet  foot  on  (he  (hreshhold  ( i  S.  S  s ;  cp  Zeph.  1 9). 

Politically,  the  five  chief  Philistine  cities,  Ashdod, 
Gaza,  Ashkelon,  Gath,  Ekrun  (i  S,6t7  ;  see  also 
Josh.  133  Judg.  3j),  which  had  not  improbably  been 
seltled  by  dlBerent  tribes,  formed  a  confederation. 
Ashdod  seems  to  have  been  at  first  the  foremost  city  of 
the  kague  ;  it  is  named  first  in  the  oldest  list  of  Philistine 
cities  (i  8.817);  in  the  temple  of  Uagon  in  Ashdod  the 
ark  of  Yahw^  captured  at  Ebenezer  was  deposKed 
(i  S,  5).  This  pre-eminence  was  probably  due  to 
political  causes,  such  as  the  selllement  of  the  lending 
Philistine  tribe,  or  perhaps  the  choice  of  Ashdod  as  the 
meeting-place  of  the  council  of  chiefs.  The  situation  of 
Uaia,  the  key  of  Syria  both  commercially  and  strategi- 
cally, could  not  liiil  in  time  (0  give  it  the  advantage  (cp 
Josh.lSjj.   It  does  not  appear  that  any 
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rank  as  the  cities  nearer  the  coast ;  but  their  position 
lirought   them    into   closer    connection    with    Israelite 
history.      Gath  disappears  after  the  eighth  century ;  it 
had  probably  sunk  into  insignificance. 

Each  of  the  five  cities  was  mistress  of  the  adjacent 
territory,  other  cities  and  villages  b^ng  subject  to  it 
(i  S.6i;/.).>  The  rulers  of  the  five  cities  are  called 
ifrdniin  (o'fiD.  ft  varpdwai  [C  in  Judg.  ftpx**''"- 1""' 
intpawUi  in  S3],  Vg.  r^guli,  lalrapa.  printifts.  Tg., 
Pedi.  ■tyrants').  In  war  each  doubtless  commanded 
the  contingent  of  his  own  city  ;  matters  of  common  con- 
cern were  decided  by  them  in  the  council  of  the  chiefs 
(i  S.293.^);  in  time-of  peace  also  they  acted  t<^eiher 
in  the  public  interest  (Judg.  16)  ;  the  citiiens  of  Ashdod 
and  of  Ekion  call  them  together  to  determinewhat  shall 
be  done  10  relieve  those  cities  of  the  plague  which  the 
presence  of  the  ark  had  brought  upon  them  ;  they  consult 
the  soothsayers  and  carry  out  the  directions  of  (he  re- 
sponse (i  S.  5/ ).  That  their  office  was  hereditary  is 
nowhere  said,  but  may  probably  l>e  assumed.  Achish 
of  Gath  is  called  -king'  {milet.  1  S.2I10  [n]  2U), 
though  as  ruler  of  Gath  he  was  one  of  (he  sirdnim;* 
(he  lillc  '  king  '  would  naturally  be  given  by  the  Hebrew 
historian  to  the  ruler  of  any  city,  whether  one  of  the 

We  see  from  (he  Egyptian  monuments  as  well  as 
from  the  OT  that  the  Philistines  had  an  effective 
military  organisation,  and  a  tactical  skill  whidi  Asiatics 
have  seldom  displayed  (see  V/MM,  As.  v.  Eitr,  365). 
The  army  in  column,  by  regiments  and  companies, 
under  their  officers  [lirioi),  passes  in  review  before  the 
sirdnlm{i  S.29>).  They  had  chariots  ((  S.  13s  {read 
3000],  3  S.  16),  in  which,  as  in  the  Hittite  charioiry,  a. 
shield-bearer  stands  bewde  (he  spearman  (see  Chariot, 
col.  729}.  Their  strength,  however,  was  in  their  well- 
armed  footmen;'  theirarchers  were  of  formidable  skill 
(i  S,31}(.  reminding  us  of  the  fome  of  (he  Cretan 
bowmen.  The  Jakkara  at  Dor  maintained  a  fleet, 
which  followed  Wcn-Amon  to  Byblos  and  blockaded 
the  port  to  prevent  his  reluming  to  Egypt  (I'apjTUS 
GoMnischeff). 

The  Egyptian  conquest  probably  broke  up  the 
Philistine  confederacy  ;  the  d< 
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while  leaving 
doubtless,  infusing  into 
it  something  of  their  character.  Henceforth  the  hisioiy 
is  that  not  of  a  people  but  of  a  country,  or  rather  ol  the 
individual  cities  In  it.  (See  AsHDOD,  ASHKB1.0N, 
Ekkon.  Gath,  Gaza.)  It  must  suffice  here  to  refer 
very  briefly  to  some  notices  in  the  OT  of  the  relations  of 
Israel  to  its  neighbours  on  the  SW.  side,  Gcier,  as  we 
have  seen  already  (g  1 1 ).  was  added  by  the  Pharaoh  to 
the  (erriiory  of  Solomon  ( r  K.  9 16) ;  according  to  3  Ch. 
118  Rehoboam  fortified  Galh  as  well  as  (he  cities  in  the 
Jud:ean  ShephelSh  ;  Gibbelhon  was  besieged  by  Nadab 
ben  Jeroboam  (i  K.lfia?),  and  again  a  quarter  of  a 
century  later  in  the  reign  of  Elah  ben  Baflsha  {(  K. 
I815/-);  the  Chronicler  records  (hat  some  of  the 
Philistines  brought  voluntary  presents  to  Jehoshaphat 
(3Ch.l7ii);  inihereignof  Jehoramofjudah  ihcyare 
said  to  have  invaded  Judah,  and  carried  away  the  royal 
treasure  with  the  king's  wives  and  children  (a  Ch. 
21 16/);*  in  the  lime  of  Jehoash  Hoiael  king  at 
Damascus  took  Gath.  and  invaded  Judah  on  that  line 
(aK.12i?);  Uuiah  broke  down  the  vralls  of  Gath. 
Jnbneh.  and  Ashdod.  and  buiU  cities  in  the  territory  of 
Ashdod  (a  Ch.  266,  from  an  old  source) ;   in  the  days 

1  Cp  J<a.  IBs  (f/Jl/«*),  1S4S-«T  Judg.  1  IB. 

in  I  5.  a»  doci  IWI  imX  ''■e  conliary. 
8  S«  ihc  Agurcs  in  As.  «.  Eur,  364^ ;  and  cp  the  decrip- 

IhfLi  the  Arabians  are  u  ffequtntly  assodalcd  with  the  Philu 
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of  Ahai  the  tables  were  turned,  and  tbe  Philistines 
conquered  and  occupied  many  cities  in  the  Judeean 
Shephelah  and  Negeb  (aCh.iStS);  Heiekiah  waged 
successful  war  on  tbe  Philistine  cities,  even  as  far  as 
Gaia,  if  we  may  trust  the  brief  notice  in  a  K.  183  ;■ 
but  the  Assyrians  soon  deprived  him  of  bis  annexed 
territory.  Amos  {16-S}  denounces  the  judgment  of 
Yahwt  on  the  Philistine  cities,  because  in  some  recent 
war  ihey  had  carried  away  Ihe  population  of  whole 
districts  and  sold  them  to  the  Edomiles  ;'  such  a  thing 
might  have  happened  under  Amaziah,  when  Judah  was 
greatly  weakened  by  the  disastrous  conflict  wiib  Israel 
which  the  king  had   provoked  (a  K.14ii^).      Am. 
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sees  the  Philistines  oi 
other,  devouring  Israel ;  wl 
assailed  the  northern  kingdi 
Is.  20  is  dated  in  the  year  in  which  Sargon's  Tartan 
besieged  Ashdod  (711  B.C. ),  and  predicts  the  failure  of 
its  vain  reliance  on  Egyptian  aid.  In  laler  prophecies 
the  judgment  thai  is  to  come  upon  the  Philistines  as 
well  .IS  on  other  foreign  nations  and  lands,  is  rorelold, 
and  somelinies  depicted  in  lurid  colours;^  but.  apart 
from  the  fact  that  the  genuineness  and  age  of  many  of 
these  passages  are  controverted  questions,  the  language 
and  imagery  are  of  too  general — we  might  say.  typical 
— a  character  to  enable  us  to  recognise  a  specific 
historical  situation. 

Phiiislia,  together  with  Israel  and  Edom.  was  coo- 
qoered  and  made  (ribulaty  to  the  Assyrian  empire  by 
IX  v.i.H^...  Rammftn  [Adad]-nirHrilll..inthelast 
"1  =f?**JS?  years  of  .he  ninth  centn-y  i/CS  1  .^■. 
wlthAMyrla.  i^^^^,^_  g  3,,,  Tiglath-pileser  111. 
(745-797)  enumerates  among  his  vassals  about  the  year 
734.  Mitinti  of  Ashkelon  and  Hajiun  of  Gaza  {/fB 
hx,).  Both  took  part,  with  Rezin  ot  Damascus  and 
Pekah  of  Israel,  in  the  revolt  which  the  king  put  down 
in  734'73i-  Asbkelon,  where  Mitinti  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Ruklpli,  probably  made  its  submission  (see 
Tie\e,  BAG  33s]:  yanQn  fled  to  F.gypt  al  the  approach 
of  tbe  Assyrians,  and  Gaia  was  captured  and  plundered ; 
from  the  language  of  Tiglaih-pileser  in  his  account  of 
these  events  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  set  an  Assyrian 
governor  over  it  (Winckler,  G/  1  aig).  HanQn  must, 
however,  soon  have  recovered  his  throne,  for  in  730.  in 
alliance  with  the  Egyptian  Sib' u— the  same  '  So'  (mO, 
perhaps  to  be  pronounced  Scwe ;  see  Sof  in  whom 
Hoshea    the   last    king   of    Israel    had    vainly    Crusted 

the  battle  at  Raphia  (KB2n).  It  was,  perhaps,  about 
the  same  time  that  Sargon  deposed  Azuri  king  of  Ashdod. 
and  set  his  brother  Ahimiti  on  the  throne  ;  the  anti- 
Assyrian  party  shortly  expelled  him  and  made  a  certain 
Yamani  (or  Yavani)  king.  The  war  thus  provoked 
ended  in  711  with  the  capture  of  Ashdod.  Gath.  and 
other  cities,  and  the  deportation  of  their  inhabitants, 
thrir  places  being  filled  by  colonists  from  the  E.  of  the 
Empire,  and  the  district  placed  under  an  Assyrian 
governor  (KBt^Af. :  see  also  .Ashdod).  This  imme- 
diate administration  did  not  continue  long  ;  for  Mitinti 
of  .Ashdod  appears  among  the  vassals  of  Sennacherib. 

In  the  great  revolt  against  Sennacherib,  in  which 
Hezekiah  of  Judah  played  a  prominent  part.  Sidija  of 
Ashkelon  was  involved,  with  disastrous  consequences  to 
himself;  he  was  carried  prisoner  to  Assyria,  and  fiar- 
ruludari,  the  son  of  a  former  ruler,  made  king  in  his 
room ;  Sennacherib,  in  his  inscription,  names  as  cities 
of  the  kingdom  of  ^idfca  which  he  had  taken,  Beth- 
dagon,  Joppa,  Benelarak,  Aiuru  {KBigi).      In  Ekron 

iWinckler  (Allltil.  'Unttrt.  \%if.,  C,l\<^)  emendi  and 
intnprelSi  '  because  ihey  tolaily  depopulated  Eaam ' :  »e  a]m 
LShr.  Unlin  -    ' 
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the  at 
Padi  . 

nacherib  severely  punished  the  insurgents  of  Ekron. 
compelled  Heiekiah  to  deliver  Padi  up,  and  restored 
him  to  his  throne,  701  (KB^vff-)-  When  Heiekiab'j 
turn  came,  Sennacherib  annexed  the  Judaean  cities  he 
had  taken  and  plundered  10  the  territories  of  tbe  loyal 
kings,  Mitinti  of  Ashdod.  Padi  of  Ekron.  and  Silbel  ot 
Gaia  {KB2g^;  see  Israel,  g  34:  Hezekiah.  |  3. 
and  references  there).  After  the  time  of  Sennacherib 
the  cities  of  Phiiislia  seem  not  again  to  have  revolted 
against  the  Assyrians. 

Esarhaddon  names  among  his  western  vassals  Silbel 
king  of  Gaza.  Mitinti  of  Ashkelon,  Iknusu  of  Ekron, 
Aljimilki  of  Ashdod,  together  with  Manasseh  of  Judah. 
the  kings  of  Edom  and  Moab.  end  others  (A'Biui). 
The  same  names  appear  under  Aiur-bani-pal  (ii,  140). 
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In  tbe  attempt  of  Egypt  under  Tirhakah  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  Aiur-hani-pal  (see  Egypt,  g66*),thecitiesonthe 
coast  remained  loyal  to  Assyria,  as  also  in  the  revolt  of 
fTiitnicia,  and  Ihe  Arabian  war  (ff52.«o  168 j?.  ii«^|. 
The  account  of  the  long  si^e  of  Ashdod  by  Psam- 
meticus  (39 years;  Herod. Sij;} attests  renewedattempU 
of  Egypt  to  subject  this  coast  (see  Egypt,  §  67). 
Diu-ing  iheScythian  irruption  Ashkelon  was  taken,  and  its 
great  temple  of  'Aphrodite  Urania'  spoiled  ( Herod,  lioj). 
The  collapse  of  the  Assyrian  empire  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  seventh  century,  enabled  Necho  II.  to 
carry  the  Egyptian  arms  to  the  Euphrates  (60S} ;  in  tbe 
course  of  this  campaign  he  look  Gaza  (KiJiTii.  Herod. 
2is9).  Necho's  deleal  at  Carcbemish  (605)  was  speedily 
followed  by  the  reconquest  of  all  Western  Syria  from 
the  Amanus  to  the  borders  of  Egypt  (cp  2  K.  24  j)  by 
Nebuchiidrezzar.  So  far  as  our  sources  go.  thesoutbera 
coast  cities  offered  no  such  resisunce  as  the  Babylonians 
encountered  al  Tyre  and  Jerusalem.'  The  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Pharaoh  Hophra  (Apries)  had  at  least  no 
lasting  results.  Nabonadius  called  upon  his  tributaries 
as  far  as  Gaia  to  contribute  to  the  building  of  the  great 
temple  of  Sin  al  yarran  (J^B  iii.  298), 

After  the  fall  of  the  ^bylonian  empire,  Gaia  alone 
opposed  the  advance  of  Cambyses  on  his  way  to  Eg)'pl 
(Polyb.  1640).  In  tbe  provincial  organisa- 
tion of  Darius,  Palestine  (with  Phienieia  and 
Cyprus)  was  included  in  the  fifth  satrapy 
(Herod. 391):  it  fiimished  its  quota  of  ships 
to  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  (Herod,  7ag).  Ashkelon  was,  for 
a  lime  at  least,  subject  to  Tyre  (Scylai.  in  Giogr.  mia. 
ed.  C.  Milller,  l7f);  Eshmiinazar  records  the  cession  of 
Dor  and  Joppa  to  Sidqn  ( C/J  no  3  L  19/ ).  Gaza  (?.  v. ) 
was  autonomous,  and  so  prosperous  that  Herodotus 
found  it  not  inferior  to  Sardes  (Herod.  85;  see  E.Meyer. 
G/4  S 139).  What  part  these  cities  took  in  the  repeated 
attempts  of  Egypt  to  ^ake  off  the  Persian  yoke,  and  in 
the  revolts  of  Megabyzus  attd  Evagoras  (see  PERSIA. 
g  ao),  our  scanty  sources  do  not  tell  us  i  in  the  great 
rebellion  of  the  'Syrians  and  Phranieians,  and  almost 
all  Ihe  peoples  of  the  sea  board '  in  the  last  years  ot 
Artaierxes  Mnemon  (Diod.  Sic.  l5go)  they  may  have 

iraiity.  Tachos  could  scarcely  h-ive  engaged  in  his  opera- 
tions in  Pluenicia  in  361.*  If  they  joined  with  the 
Phcenician  cities  in  Ihe  rising  against  Ochu£_as  is 
not  improbable,  since  the  Jews  also  seem  10  have  been 
implicated ^ihey  at  least  offered  no  opposition  to  Ihe 
Persians  in  their  advance  against  Egypt ;  the  exemplary 
fate  of  Sidon  may  have  warned  them  lo  submit  while 
there  was  time  (see  Persia,  %  ao). 

When  Alexander,  after  taking  Tyte,  inarched  down 
the  coast  on  his  way  to  Egypt,  it  was  again  Gaza  alone 
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that  resisled  his  passage  :  it  was  taken  only  after  a  aege 
of  two  months'  duration  ;  the  city  v.as 
sacked,   and    the  remnant  of  its  in- 
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The  strategic  imporiance  of  Phillstia 
made  it  the  scene  of  frequent  conflicts  between  the  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander. 

In  thcBuieninenl  of  ulnpis  aher  Aleinndn'i  death  (jii), 
Syria  fell  lo  Laonicdon:  in  }»  Philiuu  and  ludza,  vriih  the 
IB(  of  CiEle-Syria  and  RKEniciA,  w«c  Hiad  by  Piolemy  I., 
who  gairirinKd  Gva  Andjoppa.  AitliaonuA,  iq  315,  took  tnese 
cities  without   IDUcb  difficulty,   thouih   Tyre   Kood   I    KftEcn 


tatlK'hein   }" 


Si  a^ainu  F.gvpl  in  3<i6.  In  301  Pialcmy  invaded  S>-ru 
■id  -iiege  10  Sidon,  (hii  retired  upon  an  erroneou-v  report  o 
onus's  advance,  leaving  garrLwns  to  hold  the  cities  be  hu 
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Ihe  right  lo  it ;  '  the  question  of  actual 
moment  lay  between  Ptolemy  and  the  remaining  garrisotis 
of  Demetrius.  Ptolemy  in  no  long  time  acquired  southern 
Palestine,  and  perhaps  some  points  in  Phoenicia,  which 
he  administerwJ  by  a  strstegos.  The  theatre  of  the 
Syrian  wars  of  975-974.  961-350,  946-340,  was  forthi 
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the  Ptolemaic  empure  in  Syria,'  A  di 
10  wresi  these  possessions  from  Egypt  was  made  by 
Antiochuslbe  Great,  beginning  in  319.  The  Egyptians 
strengthened  Ihe  fortifications  of  Gaza,  which  was 
necessarily  the  base  of  their  defensive  operations  ;  but 
(he  campaign  of  318  must  have  brought  il,  along  with 
most  of  southern  Palestine,  into  the  power  of  Antiochus ; 
since  «e  lind  him  preparing  at  Gaza  for  (he  projected 
invasion  of  Egypt.  One  of  the  great  batdes  of  antiquity 
was  fought  at  Raphia  in  the  spring  of  917  ;  Antiochus 
was  completely  defeated,  and  Plolcmy  recovered  southern 
Syrb  (Polyb.  SSj-M).  In  aoi  Antiochus  resumed  the 
allempc ;  Ccele-Syria  fell  into  his  hands  almost  without 
a  blow ;  Gaza,  hon-ever.  held  out.  and  was  taken  only 
after  a  stubborn  resistance.  The  Egyptians  made  an 
effort  to  recover  the  territory :  but  their  defeat  al 
Paneion  in  900  *  put  an  end  to  a  rule  which  had  tasted 
for  a  century  ;  all  Syria  was  henceforth  embraced  in  the 
empire  of  the  Seleucid^e.  The  revenues  of  Cccle-Syria 
were  assigned  by  Antiochus  as  a  dowry  to  his  daughter, 
Cleopatra,  whom  be  married  to  the  youthful  Ptolemy. 
The  ambition  of  Ihe  Egyptian  court  to  reconquer  the 
country  prccipiiated  the  fresh  attacks  on  E^pt  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  in  170-168. 

Long  before  the  Macedonian  conquest,  commerce 
had  doubtless  brought  lo  the  coast,  as  it  did  lo  the 
,_  o__gw  cities  of  Ihe  Nile  delta,  considerable 
J2iii2^Z,  nunibers  of  Greeks;  the  importance  of 
dTiUMUon.  ,^^  ,^^j^  ^,^  (j^^^  which%ras  prob- 
ably chiefly  in  their  hands,  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  in  Ihe  Persian  period  Gaza  struck  coins  of 
Athenian  types  and  of  Athenian  standard  weight  and 
fineness  (see  Scbilrcr'^,  ^84).  In  Ihe  following  centuries 
Ihe  influence  of  iireek  civilisation  was  much  more 
profound  and  wide-reaching.  The  city  governmenl 
was  framed  upon  Greek  models,  Ibe  types  and  legends 
of  their  coinage  are  mainly  Greek  :  the  gods  whom  they 
worshipped  are  for  the  most  part  tbe  great  gods  of 
Greece :  Zeus,  Posddon,  Apollo,  Athene,  Aphrodile, 
Helios,  and  others  :  the  Greek  language  was  doubtless 
extensively  spoken  in  Ihe  cities;  Ashkelon  had,  in  Roman 

t  Diod.  Sic.  xni.187;  Arrian.SM/;  Curtius.  iv.Aj  rfT 

>  See  Niese,  (.'nic*.  ■.  Mo^/dio.  ,S'Au/«>,  1  353  S  11,377. 

■  The  Eia  of  Tyre  (97;  or  374  B.C.)  il  probably  connected 
with  tb*  occupation  of  Phccnicia  by  PlolaBy  Philadelphus :  kc 
SchOrer,C/f1aiS7,. 

*  On  the  due  see  Niese,  i  179/ 
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>,  famous  schools,  a 


rw  men  of  distinction 
in  Greek  literature  were  educated  there  (Slepb.  Byzanl. 
s.v. ) — in  short,  it  might  appear  on  a  superficial  survey 
of  these  facts  that  Ihe  region  was  completely  Hellenised. 
Such  a  conclusion  would,  however,  be  a  serioits  ex- 
aggeration. Greek  was  the  language  of  commerce  and 
of  culture;  in  the  cities,  probably,  most  men  were  able 
10  speak  as  much  Greek  as  (hey  needed  :  but  as  late  as 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century  A.  D.,  Ibe  t:oun1ry  people 
about  Gaia  spoke  only  Aramaic — which  in  the  Persian 
period  had  gradually  supplanted  the  older  Canaanile 
vernacular  (cp  ARAMAIC,  ^a/)— while  even  in  the  city 
the  lower  classes  spoke  Aramaic,  and  there  were  those 
who  understood  no  other  tongue.'  The  same  was  tnie 
at  Ashkelon.  and  doubtless  elsewhere,  generally. 

In  religion,  also,  the  fact  that  the  gods  bBir  Greek 
names  does  not  necessarily  indicate  that  Ihe  gods  and 
their  worship  were  purely  Greek.  In  many  cases,  un- 
questionably, the  name  has  been  given  10  a  native  deity 

chief  temple  of  Ashdod  in  Maccaba^an  times  was 
Dagon's ;  (he  great  god  of  Gaia  was  Marnns — an 
Aramaic  title;  Ihe  ktenlthcalion  with  Zein  Kptiraytr^ 
is  pari  of  the  late  legendary  connection  of  Gaza  (Miin«J 
with  Crete  ;  '  the  Aphrodile  Ourania  of  Ashkelon  is  in  all 
probability  Alargaiis-Uerketo,  also  a  Syrian  deity.' 
just  as  in  the  Persian  periixl  the  Aramaic  names  Mamas 
and  ATAHGAT19  (t-v.)  superseded  a  Canaanile  Baal 
and  Astarle,  so  (hey  became  in  (urn  Zeus  and  Aphrodite 
without  changing  their  nature. 

During  the  Maccablean  struggle  the  S}^rian  armies 

operated  in  general  from  (he  Philistine  plain,  ascending 

..  — .         by  the  pass  of  Beth-horon  or  Emmaus, 

A^SL.  °; '""«'  "■}■'  ^'■■'•L  i"^  "r 

^^^^  the  country  fought  on  the  Syrian  side ; 

slave-traders  accompanied  the  army  to  buy  ihe  expected 
prisoiters  ( 1  Macc.34i). 


r  and  dniic 


»  of  Ihe  J< 


Ton,' Thamnatha,  Phata 


[Acc.05a-5>).    In  r4T  Jonalban,  fifthiingin  ihe  cause 
rier  Balu  against  Demttrius,  made  an  eipedilion 

i....  . J  .1..  „:. ..  k ijj  by 

hdod. 


)f  Uagoi 


defeated  Apollon 
"'^fa«.  IO%s-as!  cp"li'4)'l"Ashk'lpn 


receii^d  the  submission  of  Ashkelon,  and  besieRed  Ca 

Jonathan  hy  Tryphoat  Ptolemais,  Simon  drove  out  Ihe  inh 
tanla  of  Ji^ipa,  setliing  Jews  in  their  place  and  anneiing  il  10 
own  lerriiory  (1  Msec. IS  11;  see  Jorri,,  |>);  having  Ca 


K-Jl 


1  Hyrcanu.1,*  bi 


■andec  Jannz 


lined  by  Ron 


'.•r^'^"""" 


ipelled  by  Ptolemy 
withdraw^  of  boih 

and  finally  Gaia,  wbic 


^ _._r  - -, --  . finally  Gam,  which  afier  a 

.ind  flames,  96  B.cOiB./?«.«ii.  13}.  5/1.4  j).     In  Josephuj 
(J-/  .lii,  IS,)  wc  have  a  list  of  the  cities  which  were  lubjeci  10 


Rhine 


ir  Jjui, 


wiih  lb<  si 


Raphia,  Rhinococura. 

Pompey  freed  these  cities  from  Jewish  rule,  restoring 
them  to  their  own  citizens  and  incorporating  them  in 
1«  UndarUM  "^  Province  of  Syria  (63  B.C. :  Jos. 
iSu^  *^'-^'*-  Gabinius(s7-S5B.c,)rebuilt 
many  of  these  places  which  had  been 
wholly  or  in  pan  demolished  by  Ihe  Jews  [An(,  xiv.  63  ; 
if/  i.  84)-        C^sar  restored  Joppa  lo  the  Jews  {Atil. 


s  On  Mamas, 

•  Diod.  Sic  t 

*  See  Sqhaier 


Lief  in  Rmcber,  Lix,  3 1379. 
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liv.  106),  Antony  bestowed  on  Cleopatra  the  whole 
coast  Itom  ihe  Egyptian  desert  (o  the  Eleutherus  except 
the  cities  TyreandSidon  (36  B.C.;  Plul.  Anl.  36;  Jos. 
B/  i.  18s).  Augustus  (in  30  B.C.)  added  lo  the  kingdom 
of  Herod  Gaza.  Amhedon,  Joppa,  and  Slrato's  Tower ; 
Ihe  lasl  Herod  rebuilt  and  named  Czesarea.  In  Ihc 
division  or  Herod's  kingdom  Gaia  was  put  immediately 
under  the  governor  of  Syria  ;  the  same  disposition  was 
made  of  Joppa  and  Casarea  when  Archelaus  was  de- 
posed f6A.D.):  Ashdod  and  Jamnia  were  given  lo 
Salome ;  upon  fver  death  their  revenues  were  paid  to 
Ihe  empress  Livia  and  subsequently  to  Tiberius  (see 
Schlirer,  CJl^f'ijt).  Ash  kelon  enjoyed  the  privileges 
of  a  free  city  during  all  these  changes,  maintaining  Ihe 
liberties  it  had  gained  in  104  B.C.  In  66  A.D.,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  with  Rome,  the  jews  in  Cassarea 
were  slaughtered  by  their  fellow- townsmen,  with  Ihe 
connivance  of  the  procuralor.  Gessius  Florus.'  In 
revenge  the  insurgents  set  fire  to  Ptolemais  and  Ash- 
kelon.  and  demolished  Anthedon  and  Gaia.'with  many 
unwalled  [owns  in  the  country  {SJ  il  ISi).  Joppa  was 
taken  by  the  Romans  under  Ceslius  Gallus  and  its 
Jewish  population  massacred  {S/ n.  18 10);  it  was  re- 
occupied  by  the  Jews  (see  £J  ii.  2D4).  who  held  il  until 
Its  destruction  by  Vespasian  (fl/iii.Ba/). 

After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  70,  Jamnia. 
which  since  the  Asnionman  times  had  been  inhabited 
chiefly  by  Jews,  and  l.ydda  became  ihe  seals  of  the 
most  famous  Jeuish  schools ;  and  in  the  other  towns 
of  this  r^ion  there  was  a  considerable  Jewish  popula- 
tion, among  whom  Jewish  Christians  are  frequently 
mentioned. 


CnliTKt,  *D»wrtatli>  de  onginB  ft 
IB  Fnl.-g.  er  duurH.,  ac,  cA.  Mari_..  _ 

so.  UlanLtura.  Ctk*.  nti-  '•p^iiin,    - 


>m :  Mov. 


Sj.  306- 
.  -.  „.„/08«):  Hlliig.  Umah.  •..My. 
IM.  -it'  PkilhlSir  (i8,s^;  GVIl^ff.  tioff.  clc.  (1869!; 
A.  Arnold.  'Philisnr'  in  Rrvh  u.  Crubit's  EvykUtp^U, 
Sect.  111,23311-319;  A.  Knobel,  V/Ukirlafil  lUr  tfiHisji.  98, 
aoB^,  91} J^  (iSjo):  Slark,  Com  b.  dir  fil/iiliiahi  Kiisli 
(iSji):   (oWtr  liltralure  in   fu11,o_^  31/  144  335.^   503^ 

Amai,  7«-iu  (1847);  KSIilcr,  Bit.  Gt!rk.\uk  tiijiY.  L)c 
Coejc,  'h«i  litnde  HoofdMuk  van  GtnB«r ThT tin  ff., 
«pMiallyiS7.^('87o>l  Fr.  W.  Sebulu,  ■  PhileMr ' in /-KSO 
11618-616  (i38i);    KiKitcker,    'PhiliHlcr'  in   Schenkcl't  Bl. 

lSbm,AtsyftrmKKJiiir  BielUrAttiii.ijo^.UKe'i-,  RruKKh, 
iMfiu^r  <*r  >'4<inu«>.  ch.  14/ tlSSOfw.  M.  Mailer.  ^.. 


s-ndSa]):  -i 

inischeff  ■  i  '  Die  Chronokwit  der 

pL  1  (1000):   H.  Wine 

_     'phiii.iSl^f-    --     ■ 
r.C/n>l2««/ 


M^il'lW.  ],  Beeciw r^  •'Phiii 


Hasdngs'  DBisn-t^ ; 


name,  and  occurs  not  unfrequently  in  Ihe  inscriptions 
of  the  imperial  household  (dV/.64ii6,  etc).     According 
to  Pseudo-Hippolylus  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  dis- 
ciples, and  tradition  makes  him  bishop  of  Sinope. 
PHIL0S0PH7.   See  Hellenism,  WtsDOMLiTERA- 

PHIHEES.     I.  iEsd.553Esd.1iJ.a1soiEsd-8»B 

=  E!raJsajPHrNFir.5(l3),  ,. 
1.  I  Esd.Aii,  RVPUnaa^EiniZupAsBAH,  3. 

i.    1   E«l,  861  =  F.inia3lPHISKHAS,  3. 
J.   jEsd.  iM.      Sfc  PH1SEHA5,  S. 

PHINEHA8 (^^ra,  once  DnjB.  I S.  1 3 :  (t)[e]iNEEC 
[BAFL]). 

The  name  is  very  un-Hebraic,  and  since  the  mother 
of  Phinehas  ben  Eleaiar  is  described  (Ex,  6ts)  as  one 
of  Ihe  daughters  of  Puliel  {cp  Poli- 
(•phera'l.  il  is  plausible  10  seek  for 
1  Egyptian  origin.  Hence  l.atith 
(ZDMG  25  [1871],  ijsi),  followed  by 
Nestle   [Eigennamen,    iia   [1876]).    and   formerly   by 

s  in*hc  ra«%fGaa,"i  least, 'hbrdeirolitkm'cim'hav«''bMn 
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1.  Il  tb»  nan 

EgTptiuior 
Hebrawl 


PHINEHAS 

Cheyne  {Praph.  /j. Pi  144),  explained  Phinehas  as  'the 
negro.'  the  corresponding  Egjptian  form  being  well- 
Btiesled  (see  §  a).  All  such  theories,  however,  seem 
lo  be  inferior  in  probability  to  Ihe  rival  hypoihejis. 

The  pTFKDI  writer  venlum  10  think  thai,  if  Ibe  name  were 
EgyplLin,  il  nui»  have  honorific  meaning.  We  might  perhafH 
suppose  Drue  10  be  an  early  corruption  of  nipB-  ."hi^h  in  njw 

Egyptbn  n«ne  Pbn^i  (or  «me  «n,ilar  foirn);  p  and  «  -ere 
often  confounded.  Bui  ConsldeTing  ihnt  (he  evidence  before 
uri(see  Mosp,  |  6)  H  


Id  ihat  \Pbine 


in  the  Ha. 


which,  not  Ihe  individual,  but  hii  falber  (Ibough   'Eltazat' 
really  comei  from  a  dan-name)  v.  uwdaied.t  a1»  that  Ibe 

be  expj^ilned  lu  ■  mutilated  and  corrupt  form  (ihrough  fCTlb)  of 


n  bolb  10 


:  9'\ 


itiipi 


lal  Putiel  and  Pott 

oled  to  El,'  or  '  to  T 
on  cf  ihe  second  1 


'ol^'ihe 
Phinehas  see 


onari^B^    '^'''"^■"'•'  "^'"^   without   the  vocalic 
quHtiOD.       ending,  jn  Coplic  letters  ttcnShc  (ep 

Ploemfhanris,  Ptol.  iv.  734.  mutilated  Flampha.    Plin. 
itry  of  the  negro'). 


Tbt  ;  of  the  biblica 
ing  of  e,  whU- 


Easlern  Africa  fWMM,  As.  u.  Sir.  1T3) 
means  nothing  but  '  a  child  of  darker  ( 
The  name  begini  to  appear  in  d>'nar'iy  id 
most  frequent  in  d(-nasly  i«  10  »i.  Dy  the  ti 
16  (about  666  i..c.i  il  «ems  10  be  tare,  if  noi 
wm  superseded  by  P-eko4 («tiiwr.(),  'the  Cushitl 


dW  a.    The  fan  ihai  the 
.tood ;  it  is  only  an  attempt 

I  l-«  Krifiiie  />//■«,  which 
felt  10  be  foreign.  The 
>ly  black  »kin,  the  detig- 
™wi.ish  Hamilic  Iribci  o€ 
Therefore,  the  name 


He  is  mention* 
3.  Beoren 


Mitii 


anying  t 


elsri 


U.316X},  and  a 


01  toe  nune.  ^^  erpcting  their  allar  by  ibe  Jordan 
(Jos.22i33o  ^),  He  Is.  however,  more  especially 
renowned  for  his  zeal  and  energy  at  Shitlim  in  the 
mailer  of  the  Midianitess  Co/BI  ((i.t^..  Nu.256^), 
10  which  repealed  allusion  is  made  in  later  Judaism,  cp 
Ps,1063o/  I  Macc.2i6(0u-f(rtlA])and  Ecc1us.4Ej3. 
The  story  (the  opening  of  which  is  losll  is  a  later 
addition  by  P  10  the  already  composile  25 1-;  (JE),  and 
is  probably  an  artificial  attempt  10  antedate  and  fore- 
shadow the  lealous  endeavours  of  Nehemiah  lo  purify 
the  remnants  of  the  Jewish  GS/aHcp  Bertholet.  St/Hung 
d.  IsraeliUn.  147).  See  NUMBEks,  §  7.  and  Otfird 
Hex.  ad  loe. 

'  thi  the  anakigy  of  Joth.  19  50  we  mayiSEume  ihat  the  hill 


ordinary  view.  Ihe  : 


xamplt  U  -lOBD  (in  Gk. 
id  at  Teimain  Arabia 
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PHIWEHAS 


(6J!)I 


in  the  fact  that  he  !•  II. 

:x  line  frooi  AAron,  and  hence  (u  the  laiheT  of  AbUhuo) 


lExl. 


Phinebas  in  P  1i< 

jigh-pri*sn(iCh,S4|63ol5i 

Esl.l^n>bl*M}.    The  Cbronider, 


■.■(,6,*.^ 


he  dayi  of  the  *  re 
,cUHe.(E.™Bi 
head  of  whom 


GeRSHOH,  CEI<»..>r.,. 

Like  his  father  Eleawr,  Phinehas  rarely  appears 
previous  to  P.  In  )udg.20i8  the  stalement  Ihal  he 
stood  before  Yahwi  in  the  dajrs  of  the  Judges  is  no 
doubt  a  gtoss  (cp  ShilOii)  ;  Ihe  whole  ijiapier  in  its 
present  form  is  posl-eiilic.  (Cp  Moore,  /udgei.  434, 
and  see  Judges,  §  13.)  Ancient,  on  the  other  hand, 
b  the  announcement  affined  to  Jos.  24  |E,)  of  the  death 
of  Eleaiar  and  his  burial  in  IheGiBRAH  av  PklmlHas' 
[f.v.}  which  was  given  to  Phinehas  in  Ihe  hill-country 
of  Epbriain  [v.  33).  e°*>-  adds  also  Ihal  Phinehas 
himself  was  afleru-ards  buried  in  the  same  'Cibrah' 
(A-  ya^aap  [-08  [A].  71,  poap,  L]  r^  [-yj  B"*]  iaorSir 
iiauToB  A]) :  Di,  106  {Eleazar  succeeds  Aaron  at 
Moserah)  is  probably  also  E. 

a.  Phinehas  b.  Eli'  and  his  brother  HopHNi  ig.v.] 
were  "sons  of  Belial'  who.  for  their  wickedness  and 

the  wrath  of  Yahwfe  and  perished  together  at  Eben-ezer 
when  the  ark  was  taken  by  the  Philistines  (i  S.  1-4). 
Th?  son  of  Phinehas  bom  upon  that  fateful  day  receives 
(henameIcHABOD[j.i..]. 

According  to  Buddc'i  analyui  (SBOT),  the  eld  nuruive  in 
I  S.4  rdaied  Ihe  lou  of  the  ark  wiihouc  riinher  connnenl : 
k>a  later  •rrilR  <E,>whainI/.»cribe._lhe  dbusltr  to  the 

and  fiiuill)r  it  is  a  ih-  wrilfr  who  layi  even  frcAler  slresa 
upon  ihcir  iniqiiity  and  actually  fomhadDwi  their  Fate.  There 
is  much  to  he  uid.  however,  in  fnvour  of  H.  P.  Sniith's 
view  that  1  S.Sii.it  ii-i;  [it-js  ?],  4ii-7i  ii  a  fraBmenl 
of  an  independent  history  of  iliE  Elida:.  This  ior»  (which 
it  already  emnpoHie)  coniaini  iwo  peculiarities :  (a)  the 
nisociation  of  Ihe  family  with  Moks.  and  {S)  the  prominence  of 


18^  whei 


KHidant  of  Moses  and 
in  the  original  story  thai 

jjart.*    The  Mosul 

etofthear 


the  foui 


i?i^«: 


iof  lEe  p 


.*iff.)m 


<in  Nu.  1019-36  (itself 


of  Ihe  Exodus  a  trace  u.  

alio  composite) ;  cp  Exodus  i.,  |  j^,  Kade.'ih,  |  3. 

Another  son,  Ahiiub.  was  (he  father  of  Ahiah 
(  =  Ahimelech},*  who  appears  as  a  priest  in  the  time  of 
Saul  (i  S.14i).>  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  (hat  the 
famous  line  of  priests  from  Eli  to  Abiathar  is  ignored  in 
the  later  genealogies,  with  the  curious  exception  of 
aEsd.  It,  where  Phinehas  b.  Heli  (  =  Eli)  and  Phinehas 
b.  Eleai.-ir  occur  in  ibe  ancestry  of  Eira  (see  Genea- 
logies i..  S  7  W)- 

An  interesting  question  arises  as  10  the  precise 
relation  between  Phinehas  (i)  and  (s).  The  latter. 
according  to  MT  an  F.phrairaile,  seems  10  disappear 
from  history  only  to  be  represented  in  a  later  age  by  the 
former,  a  shadowy  and  unreal  character  whom  also 
tradition  connects  with  Ephmim.  At  all  ei'ents  the 
iniquity  of  the  Ephraimiie  son  of  Eli  (cp  esp.  i  S. 
2n4)  is  amply  atoned  for  In  later  tradition  by  the  zeal 
(cp  esp.  Nu.  256^1  of  the  younger  namesake,     Tlial 
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of  hoih  Klkanah  (b-  .land  Eli  ft..  3)  f 
respecting  Ihe  name  Eli  in  I  t,  and  coi 
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It  theory  depending 
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(unless  we  have  recourse  lo  emendation)  find  their  only 
explanation  from  Egyptian,  or  from  S.  Palestinian 
dialecls(SBbxan.  Sinaitic.  etc.):  the  tradition  in  iS.  2ij 
(although  due  to  Rd:  see  We., /.<-.)  seems,  moreover,  10 
connect  the  bouse  of  Eli  with  Moses  (cp  also  Jochebed 
and  Phinehas'  son  Ichabod  [j.p.]),'  The  relation  of 
Phinehas  b.  Eli  to  Phinehas  Ihe  grandson  of  Aaron 
finds  an  analogy  in  the  cases  of  Eliezer  and  Gershom 
b'ne  Moses  compared  with  Eleafjir  and  Gershon  b'nS 
Aiiron.^  The  conjecture  is  perhaps  a  plausible  one  that 
the  '  stone  of  help' (Eben-ezer)  in  i  S.  4  has  some  connec- 
tion with  the  grave  of  Eleaiar  (Josh.  24  3a),  also  the  burial - 
place  of  the  Aaronite  Phinehas ;  note  Ihe  explanation 
ot  Ihe  name  in  i  S.7i». 
3.  Eleniach,  Phiiiehas.apriesl  teinp.Eira(EimS33i^t  Esd. 

"'"^^K-C.g.;  w.  M.  M..ga;  S.A.C..§3. 

FHnraE  (<ti|Noe}.  T  Esd.  531  RV,  AV  Phenees -, 
see  Paseah,  a. 

FHISON  (<t)le]lCtON  [BXA]).  Ecclu5.24»s  AV,  RV 
PisHO.N.     See  PisON. 

PHLEOOH  ((|>\EruN)  is  saluted  in  Rom.  1614. 
Cp  Romans  (Epistle).  His  name  occurs  in  the 
apocryphal  lists  of  the  '  seventy '  given  by  Pseudo- 
Dorotheus  and  Pseudo-Hippolytus.  Tradition  made 
him  bishop  of  Marathon,  and  the  Greek  church  com- 
memorates his  martyrdom  on  April  aih. 

FHCEBE  ((|>oiBh),  the  'sister,'  -deaconess"  (RV"W.  : 
il*KONOc)  of  the  church  at  Cenchrist,  who,  according 
10  Rom.l6i/,  had  been  a  -helper  [or  ■  palroness'J  of 
many,'  including  Ihe  writer.  See  further.  RoHANS  and 
(for  the  nature  of  her  diaconale)  Deacon. 
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1.  ITanua.  ,, 


of  Canaan. 
Greek  origin.  For  a  long  time  its  proto- 
Ihoughl  to  have  been  found  in  the 
Egyptian  Fen^-u  (vocalisation  unknownl.  but  it  has 
since  been  shown  (notably  Ijy  W.  M.  MUIler,  Ai.  u. 
Eur.  308/.)  thai  this  Egyptian  word  is  not  Ihe  name 
of  a  nation  but  a  poetical  designation  of  Ihe  (Asiatic) 
barltarians — possibly  indeed  only  a  tradilional  scribal 
error  for  Feliu.  The  name  *or«{  is  rather  a  Gk. 
derivative  from  ^iiit.  '  blood-red.'  with  ihe  common 


Ther 


d  as  a  plac. 


i^hj-no, 


nl  Grecia 


lok^hun^  near  Therr 
mount  Phcenix  in  Bceolia  and  in  Caiia,  a  town  Fhteniki  in 
Epruj,  and  so  on  (cp  Meyer.  G^  2,  |  iB>-where  it  is  out  of  the 

This  name  was  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  Canaanile 
seafaring  men.  as  well  as  to  the  most  highly-priied  of 
alt  their  imports,  purple,  and  to  the  palm,  which  was 
likewise  introduced  by  them  (first  at  Delos,  (M.  6103). 
Probably  ^oItN{  denoted  lir^t  the  purple,  Ihen  the 
'  purple-men,'  and  finally  the  tree  they  imported. 

of  these  nainea  has  heen  also  made  hy 


:  If  Eli 


above),  we  might  venture  to  find  a 


.    .Seealnlci 
11  indeed  foun 


.,L,oog[c 


The  Greek  nneilMic  poelry  provided  the  Phceniciirn  with 
an  eponym— Phccnu  liini  of  Sidon.— who  wu  identilied  iriEh  ■ 
Cwinn  god  and  ben  Phoinii,  whoM  daughter  Europn,  oiiein- 
ally  a  BmiiM  and  Cretan  BoddeM,  thui  becanx  a  Sidonum 
prmtess.  For  ithat  reawn  Cadmus,  ihe  ion  of  Aitenoi,  the 
eponym  and  founder  of  the  Cadmeia  of  Thebei,  wu  made  Ihe 
brgiher  of  Phnnix  we  do  not  know;  he  had,  at  any  rale, 
noihins  ID  do  with  Phsnicia.  Ai  a  still  lalei  time  Otdmus 
became  the  brother  of  Europo,  which  reiuLted  in  the  laitet's 
becooiinn  the  dauEhter  of  Agenor.  and  her  father  Phcenii 
becomine  her  brother.  A  fiiither  analyiis  of  this  leoend  does 
not  belong  heie ;  cp  Meyet,  OA  2s}J.  The  Latin  Pnrnus  is 
probably  rather  a  coitraoion  of  ■  Phoiiiia '  than  an  older  fonn 

AVj//,  which  frequently  occurs  it)  the  Egyptian  in. 
acriplions  of  the  New  Empire,  passed  for  a  long  litne 
as  another  old  name  for  Phicnida ;  imrdtq  is  thus 
rendered  in  the  hieroglyphic  leit  in  the  bilingiral  decree 
of  Canopua.  There  are  cogent  reasons,  however,  for 
rejeedng  this  view.  Hud  seeking  for  Kaft  oulside  the 
Semitic  world,  perhaps  in  Cilicia  (cp  Caphtok,  g  4). 
The  name  may  be  connected  with  the  enigmatical  name 
JAPHKTH  [?.!'.],  and  the  Gk.  lirtret  {the  name  of  a 
Cilician  god,  in  Sleph.  Byi. ,  i,v.  'ASani  and  'A.yx'A^v)- 
In  the  or  the  Phoenicians  generally  are  named 
O'lTK.  SidonLitis ;  for  instance  Itoba'al,  king  of  Tyre. 
is  called  'King  of  the  Sidonians'  in  iK-ieji;  cp 
Judg.  106,s  18j  iK,6»  11.S33  3  K. 23.3;  and 
the  geneali-gy  of  the  nations,  Gen.lOi;  (cp  Judg.3 
Josh.184-6).  In  the  same  way  King  Hiram  11, 
Tyre  is  called  in  an  inscription  onxiki.  '  King  of  the 
Sidonians,'  and  on  coins  of  the  lime  of  Antlochus  IV. 
Tyre  is  called  on*  dm,  '  the  metropolis  of  the  Sidonians  ■ 
—i.e.,  Phitnicians.  In  Homer  the  Phoenicians  are 
often  called  ZiSi«o.  {f/.e-.^  Od.lSiiS  46.8),  their 
land  ZiJovJq  (//.Sigi  Od.lSiSi):  but  ^tUrtxtt  is  also 
found  (//.2S7«/;  Orf.lSm  U.M^  16415^}. 
Both  names  occur  together  in  the  celebrated  verses 
concerning  Meneiaus'  wanderings  (tW.lB*/),  The 
name  of  the  /den  Sidon  is  found  in  Od.  1543;.  From 
the  fact  that  Sidon.  not  Tyre,  is  mentioned,  we  must 
not  draw  political  conclusions  as  some  have  done ; 
through  the  influence  of  the  ethnic  nanie  'Sidonian' 
the  name  of  Sidon  was  familiar  to  the  Greeks  at  an 
earlier  time  than  that  of  Tyre,  although  the  latter  was 
then  much  Ihe  more  important,  Roman  poets.  100, 
frequently  use  ■  Sidonius '  (as  a  synonym  for  '  Pa^nus  ') 
in  the  sense  of  ■  Phieniciaii '  (cp  Ovid,  /■orf.  SioS  etc, ). 
A  precise  definition  of  Phoenicia  can  hardly  be  given. 
The  boundaries  assigned  by  Herodotus,  Scyl-u.  Strabo. 
Pliny,  and  Ptolemy  vary  greatly.  The  last-mentioned 
(v.  15*)  reckons  Ricenicia  from  the  Eleutherus  to  the 
brook  Chorsois  S.  of  Dor.  Accepting  this  view,  we 
may  describe  Phicnicia  as  the  coasi-lnnd  at  the  fool  of 
I^bnnon  and  of  the  hill-eoimtry  of  Galilee  down  to 
Carmel.  Maraihus  and  Arados,  howver.  lie  N.  of 
this  territory,  and  in  the  S.  Ihe  border  is  fluctuating 
and  arbilrary.  The  impossiWlily  of  fixing  a  definite 
boundary  line  between  ihe  Phienieians  and  the  other 
Canaanites  is  specially  obvious  in  the  more  remote 
times  lafore  the  settlement  of  Ihe  Israelites  and  the 
Philistines.  The  limits  above  assigned  correspond 
roughly  to  the  name  Zaii  by  which  the  ^ypiians  at 
the  time  of  their  oonquesU  designated  the  Phcenician 
ccost  (cp  WM.M,  Ai.  u,  F«r,  xyfiff.).     The  origin  of 

Herodotus  relates  thai  the  Phienicians,  as  they  them- 
selves declare,  were  originally  settled  upon  Ihe  •  Red ' 
2.  Origin  Mid  •'^'  ''"''  f^"  "™"*  ""  '*>«  Syrian 
niSoSdiW  "^'*''^°''  The 'Red- Sea  is  of 
course  Ihe  Indian  Ocean,  more  especi- 
ally the  Persian  Gulf.  It  would  seem  therefore  that 
there  once  was  a  PhcEnielan  tradition  which,  like  that 
in    the  OT,   made    Iheir  ancestors   immigrants   from 

,  1  The  Jlory  was  afterwards  further  embellished :  support  for 
11  was  found  in  Ihe  names  uf  Ihe  itlands  Tylo*  and  Aiados  of 
'■'"- ■-  "-"-lo  Gnir csirabo,  .vi.B*  i/.\    On  th.  lUny 
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Egyptian  Punt 
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5.  Arabia, 


i   by   Dide 


-issihle..    The  Enyl 

rrongiy  piima)  have  nothing  wh^e'™ 

themselves  reckoned  their  land 

see  Canaan,  g  i),  and  w 


(Eg.  PuhH,  Lepsius 
do  with  Fani,  ikni. 

The   Phcenician 
Canaan  (for  the  e' 

perfect  justice.     They  arc,   in  bet,   a   branch  c. 

Canaanites.  which,  at  Ihe  beginning  of  the  time 
historically  known  to  us  (about  1500  B.C. ),  had  occupied 
many  places  on  the  coast,  while  the  intermediate  region 
was  still  in  the  hands  of  an  Amorite  population  (cp 
Amorites,  Canaan}.' 

One  evidence  of  this  is  supplied  by  the  Phcenician 
language,  which  diflers  only  dialectically  from  the  other 
Canaan iie  dialects  known  10  us  (Hebrew  and  Moabile) - 
see  WHtTtNG,  Though  it  exhibits  in  many  insunces  a 
younger  vocabulary  (/,/,,  |n>,  to  give,  fy».  God),  it  has 


In  f 


s  of  li 


mply  tl 


;   beiwc 


Israelite 


8.  Com 

niant  of  the    ! 
hiatoi?. 

ntoderate   is  I 


)f  the  coast-land  and  ihose  of  ihe 
inienor,  mat  gradually  separated  the  Phcenicians  from 
their  fellows  who  had  settled  farther  inland— much  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Dutch  were  severed  from  the  other 
N.  Germans.  Their  different  historical  development, 
ind  above  all  the  occupation  of  Palestine  by  the 
5,  enlarged  the  breach. 

Ihe  age  of  the  Phi^nician  towns  we  possess  no 
ion,  for  of  course  no  historical  value  attaches  to 
pf  Africanus   (in  Syn- 
.   .  the   Phamicians  said 

they  had  a  historical  tradition  reaching 
back  for  30,000  yearSL  Far  more 
•  assertion  of  Herodotus  (244)  that. 
according  to  native  tradition.  Tyre  and  its  temple  of 
Hercules  had  been  founded  3300  years  previously — 
i.t.,  about  2730  B.C.  Even  in  this,  howoer,  no  one 
will  venture  to  find  a  real  tradition.  According  to 
another  statement  the  founding  of  Tjre  was  much  later. 
Justin  (18j}  relates  that  for  a  long  time  after  their 
immigralion  (see  above,  |  a)  and  the  founding  of  Sidon 
the  Phoenicians  lived  on  the  coast,  but  ihat  being  then 
overcome  {txpugnaH)  by  the  king  of  Ashkelon,  Ihey 
look  to  Iheir  ships,  and  founded  Tyre  Ihe  year  before 
the  fall  of  Troy.  To  what  year  the  tatter  event  is 
assigned  here  cannol  be  gatheiied  from  Ihe  context ;  but 
when  we  find  in  Menander  of  Ephesus.  the  historian 
of  Tyre,  a  Tyrian  era  that  begins  in  the  year  1198-7 
B.C.  (Jos.  ^B/.viii.3i.  8  6a,  c.  Ap.  i.  18,  §  ia6;  and 
thence  Eus.  a.  Air.  745)  we  may  r^ard  it  as  almost 
cenain  that  this  is  the  epoch  intended.  Now  it  was  at 
this  time  that  there  occurred  the  great  movement  among 
the  nations  which  resulted  in  the  occupation  of  Ashkelon 
and  the  neighbouring  places  by  the  Philistinbs  {q.v.\ 
and  also  affected  the  Phcenician  cities  (see  g  ;).  It 
is  possible,  therefore,  thni  ihe  statement  of  Justin 
and  Menander's  era  preserve  a  recollection  of  these 
events.  On  the  other  hand,  the  date  may  rest  simply 
on  some  chronolc^cal  combination  no  longer  known 
to  US.  It  is,  at  any  rale,  hbtorically  certain  from 
the  Amama  lableu  that,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
island-city  of  Tyre  was  already  extant,  and  one  of  the 
most  powerful  cities  of  Phccnicia. 
Whelher  the  liiu  of  Pbieniciai)  kings  mentioned  by  later 
~'.rirt.  37  ;  Porphyry  ap.  Eu(,  Frrf.  rv. 
ihon)  pcKsessed  any  value  for  the  older 
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PHCENICLA. 

u  haidfy  liiiEly  thu  > 


PHOSNICIA 


Should  the  Babylonian  archives  at  any  lime  give  us 
any  authenlic  informatioD  regarding  ihe  expeditions 
of  Sargon  and  Naram-sin  into  Syria  {acccffding  to 
Nabonidus'  inscriptioo  about  3750  B.C.),  we  may 
eipect  to  find  Ihal  there  was  in  Phoenicia  in  Ihe 
founh  millennium  a  state  oT  things  more  or  less  similar 
to  wliat  we  find  two  thousand  years  later  when  the 
Egyptians  came  to  Asia.  That  the  relations  beiween 
Babylonia  and  Syria  were  exceedingly  ancient  and 
were  never  inlerrupted.  is  shown  by  Ihe  Amarna 
tablets ;  presumably  every  great  power  which  took 
shape  in  Babylon  sought  to  eilend  its  dominion  over 
Syria  as  wdl ;  we  know  that  this  is  true  also  of  the 
Elamiie  conquerors  (about  «oo  B.C.).  Hence  the  use 
of  the  Babylonian  language  and  scnpl  was  familiar  al 
the  court  al  all  the  Syrian  princes  whether  Semitic  or 
not.  It  is  specially,  however,  in  the  sphere  of  art  and 
religion  that  we  can  see  how  ancient  and  deeply-rooted 
Babylonian  influence  was,  and  we  shall  find  this  to  be 
the  case  in  Phcenicia  as  well  as  elsewhere.  But  there 
must  always  have  been  close  relations  also  with  the 
empire  on  the  Nile.' 

These  long  ages  are.  however,  gone  beyond  recall. 
Our  information  regarding  the  history  of  Syria,  and 
therefore  of  Phtenicia,  begins  with  the  Egyptian  con- 
quest in  the  sixteenth  century.  Even  then,  however, 
the  details  supplied  by  the  triumphal  inscriptions  of  the 
victorious  Pharaohs  are  mengre  to  the  last  degree  ;  ii  is 
only  the  annals  of  Thutmosis  III.  that  yield  somewhat 
fuller  material,  to  which  are  to  be  added  notices  in 
Egyptian  works,  such  as  pre-eminently  Ihe  papyrus 
Anastasi  I.  (see  PALESTINK,  %  15),  where  Phtenician 
(among  other)  places  are  named.  Our  store  of  facts 
mportant  additions  from  the  Amarna  labk 


For  tl 


Fr.  Del..  Wa  lag  dm  Paradieit  iStf.);  and.  more- 
over, most  of  Ihe  Phicnician  tov,-ns  are  occasionally 
mentioned  in  Ihe  OT. 

From  these  sources,  we  obtajn  the  following  list  of 
Phoenician  towns  from  Carmel  northwards  ;— 
<  T(.»^       '■  ■*'™'  t'^"'  Judi.  Iji;  Joih.1930  coir,  for 
t.  Un  01  — y),   a  tepanle  pdncipaliiy  in    the   Anuinu 

Pbwnldan  ubku.   5«  ProtEUMS. 

tOWni.         .»-  Akiib  {aijK,  Egyptian  •Ak$a^,    Am.  All- 

J.  Ma|}al1ib>  '{»  in'A»yri.n!  Ijam,  in  Joih.l».(,  [«« 
AHI.AI1,  n.);  comiptedloalyiKin  Judg.lst), 

Akiib  uid  Ma^ailiba  da  not  occur  in  the  Anurru  Imcrs ; 
they  were  imall  loimi  probably  belonging  In  one  of  the 
neiKhbouring  principal  itivs. 

4-  *^»iia  fnjp,  Jos.  IflMj^Eg.  A'iiiuf.  a  separaie  principdity 

5.  Tyre(il,  'the  rock';  old  Lailn  Sam),  oa  a  rocky  iiland 
in  Ihe  sea.  about  half  an  English  mile  (4  ilidia)  fiom  Ibe  than, 

the  Grecki  callfd   Paisiyroi.     They  wrongly  >up»K(l  the 

The  lodl  name  «u  Usu  or  Uiu  (A».  Ushu  ^  Eg.  Authu).  ofieii 
meniioned  in  the  Amarna  ublcli.  There  13  much  proba. 
bility  in  the  lugeestion  of  PraSek  and  Cheyne  (i«  E^:iu, 
Hos*hX  ihal  VfeiiM,  Ihe  bnnher  of  H' 
Philo's  tloiy,  the  man  who  fir 


imply  lb 


ofPalzt 


tTQX 


6.  Sarepla  (nsnx),  a  place  at  Ihe  fool  of  Leban 
1oSidon(i  K.  ]To)-Eg-  Zarpla,  Au.  Sariplu,  not 
Ihe  Amarna  uhleu.    Cp  Zauei-hath. 

7.  Sidoa  (pi),  Ihe  grealeil  of  ihe  Phtenician  . 
town*,  and  already  in   the  lime  of  Ihe  Amornj 

1  This  ii  luflicienlly  proved  by  the  fad  that  frc 
limei  Byblos  wu  known  to  Ihe  Egypiiani  (ai  '  Kup 
that  the  preicripiion)  praervHl  on  ihe  nap^-ius  Eber 

nhich  lenial  Stmilic'loui-wordi  Docui'(cp  WMM^^f^ 
11  ff.).    SccGllALu 
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B.  Berylui  (Binita  i 

m«e^frequen_dyj^im 


Anasla^,  Binitu  and  Cmnch 

'  be1mg«r«igina^^o  Ihe 
principality  of  Byblos,  and  afierwarda  be^nw  independent ;  it 

0.  Bybloi  <P)un.  Cibmi;  ate  Ukbal.i.;  ^3^  Josh.lSc 
iK.  Ss'  EKk.aJ9.As!i.CiJ;i.,  Ea>-Piian  ATh/m),  the  Ha<  of 
a  great  aodde»,  'the  miureu  of  Bybloi'  (Baallb).  mentioned 
in  pap.  Anaslau  and  very  often  in  the  Amarna  letters.    Byblos 

col.  373J.  n.  i),  and  always  wai  one  of  Ihe  principal  Phosnician 
towns;  II  was  in  poueAsion  of  the  greater  pan  of  the  shore  of  Ml. 

letters  it  was  lord  of  Berytos  and  of  two  other  places  on  the 
toast,  Sigala  and  Amhi,  Southwards  of  Byblos  runs  the  Uream 
N.ihr  Ilirnhim,  the  ancienc  Adonis,  atsocuiled  with  Ihe  death 
of  AP..MS  te-r..,  I  ,).  At  its  Murcea  lay  the  Bcred  ApheVa, 
^jlt,  Josh.134  Ifljo  Judg.lji  (see  Ahhkk,  1).    The   town 

plain  of  the^Eleuthenii  (Nahi  el.KeUi),  by  which  the  miun 
road  led  from  the  coast  10  the  Orontes-valley.  This  route  is 
called  by  Thutmosis  til. 'the  coasl-rnad,' by  which  he  aliscks 
the  town  'AiVanlu.    Thu  town  can  be  no  other  than  'ArVa. 

the  Aisyriau'call  il  Aik^' "only  Shalmanuet  II.  lues  Ihe  ou£i 
form  Irhwiala.    In  the  OT  'the  Arkites,'  'piiPn,  eie  mentioned 


ntes,  -TDW  ia  Ci™-  '*'•  (»" 

ta.  Arados,  on  a  small  rock.island  opposite  Jebet  Kofalriye, 

Egyptian  period  one  of  the  pnncipal  seafaring  places  m  Syria. 

lOia  Eiek.STBii=Eg.  Aratikf).  Ass.  Arvailo.     See  AavAD. 

(now 'Amiil)  belonged  10  its  temtor}-.    Maiathusacquiredlmporl' 

rj.  In  Gen.  10  17  beiween  the  people  of  'Ai^Ea  and  Aiados  are 

"""rt     T6»^i>wli,*ide^t'^  by*D'elilisiM,^a»-.  as!.)  .riA 

The  names  of  the  dynasts  of  Tyre,  Byblos,  Arka,  in 
the  Amarna  letters  show  thu  the  inhabitants  at  that  tinte 
were  Canaanites— 1.  c. ,  PhiEnicians.  For  Arados  we 
have  no  direct  proof ;  but  its  portion  is  characteristic- 
ally Phanician,  and  no  one  will  doubt  that,  as  in  later 
times  (in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  its  kings  have 
Phceniclan  names),  so  already  in  the  siiteenlh  century 
it  was  in  halted  by  Phcenicians. 

The  Pharaohs  of  Egypt  began  Ihe  conquests  of  Syria 
at  the  end  of  Ihe  sixteenth  century,  a  short  time  after 
_.  theliiialeipulsionofIheHyk5os(5eeE<jVPT, 
EeVdUu  ^  53^)-  Thutmosis  I.  was  the  first  who 
itBjr|iuMi  jjygfun  the  whole  of  Syria  to  the  banks  of 
dominion.  ^^  Euphrates,  and  received  the  tribute  of 
ilsdynasls.  Hisson  Thutmosis  iU,  (1503-1449),  InUs 
twenty-second  year,  had  to  begin  the  conquest  anew.  He 
first  defeated  the  Canannites  in  the  battle  of  Megiddo.  and 
then  conquered  Ihe  northern  parts  of  Syria.  ThulmOMJ 
III.  is  the  founder  of  the  great  Egyptian  empire.  Most 
of  the  PhCEnician  towns  appear  to  have  acknowledged  his 
sovereignty  without  much  fighting :  only  Simyra  and 
Arados  had  to  be  taken  by  force.  Simyra  recMved  an 
Egyptian  garrison  and  became  Ihe  principal  stronghold 
of  the  Egyptian  dominion  on  the  coast.  All  Ihe  kings 
and  petty  princes  of  the  Syrian  and  Phisnician  loams 
became  vassals  of  Egypt ;  they  had  to  pay  tribute  and 
supply  provisions  for  the  Pharaoh  and  his  army  ;  their 
sons  were  educated  at  Ihe  Egyptian  court  and  received 
their  principalities  from  the  hands  of  the  Pharaoh,  even 
if  they  succeeded  Iheir  fathers.  Under  Amenophis  II, , 
who  suppressed  a  great  rebellion,  and  Thulmosis  IV. 
the  Egyptian  supremacy  remained  imshaken ;  but 
during  the  long  .-ind  peaceful  reign  of  Amenophis  III., 
at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  its  strength  began  to 
decline;  and  under  his  son  Amenophis  IV.,  whose 
interests  were  absorbed  by  the  religious  reformation  be 
attempted  in  Egypt,  it  broke  down  aixag^a.  From 
the  north  the  Hitiites  invaded  Syria  and  took  one  place 
after  another  ;  and  they  were  supported  by  the  nomads 
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of  the  desert,  and  by  many  of  the  local  dynasB  who 
longedforindependencefseeHiTTiTES,  H 8^}.  Among 
these.  Abdaiirla  and  his  son  Aiiru.  the  dytiBSts  of  the 
Atnorites,  [□  the  northern  part  of  the  Lebanon,  took  a 
leading  position.  The  Phicnician  towns  were  divided  : 
all  their  kings  tried  to  gain  as  much  as  they  could  for 
themselves,  but  they  all  pretended  to  be  faithful  vassals 
of  ^ypt,  even  if  they  did  as  much  harm  to  its  interests 
as  was  possible  lo  them.  The  Amama  tablets  give  a 
very  vivid  picture  of  these  troubles.  We  see  that  Arados 
mnde  ilself  independent ;  Simyra  was  conquered  and 
destroyed  by  Aiiru ;  the  king  of  Arka  was  slain  ;  the 
king  ofSidon  supported  the  rebels,  in  spile  of  his  loyal 
letters,  while  Rib-hadad  of  Byblos  held  out  to  ilie  last  on 
the  P^gyptian  side.  In  Tyre  the  king  and  his  wife  and 
children  were  slain  ;  but  here  the  Egyptians  gajncd  the 
supremacy  again,  and  the  new  king  Abimelech  proved 
a  faithful  vassal  like  Rib-hadad.  Both  were  pressed  hard 
by  the  rebels.  LTsu  vi-as  occupied  by  the  Sidoniai^,  who 
were  supported  by  a  fleet  from  Arados,  and  the  Tynans 
on  thnr  island  suffered  severely  for  the  want  of  wood  and 
water.  Rib-hadad  lost  one  (hjI  of  the  Bybiian  territory 
after  another,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Byblos  had  to 
sell  their  sons  and  daughters  in  payment  of  Ihe  pro- 
visions Ihey  imported  from  the  sea.  At  last,  when 
Rib-hadad  had  gone  for  help  to  Ber)^us,  where  ao 
Egyptian  officer  was  posted,  his  subject^  revolted,  shut 
the  gales  against  his  return,  and  joined  the  enemy.' 

In  the  religious  troubles  under  Amenophis  IV.  and 
his  successors,  ihc  Egyptian  power  in  Asia  was  reduced 
lo  nothing.  Sethos  I.  (Setoy,  about  1350  B.C.)  had 
to  begin  the  conquest  anew.  He  slew  the  Bedouins, 
occupied  Palestine  and  southern  Phienicia,  made  the 
Syrian  magnates  cut  trees  on  Ihe  Lebanon  for  his 
buildings  in  Egypt,  and  fought,  as  it  seems,  with 
varying  success  against  the  Hiitites.  Neither  Sethos, 
however,  nor  his  son  Ramses  II.,  in  spile  of  his 
victories,  was  able  to  subjugate  the  Hittites  and  the 
N.  of  Syria  again.  Al  last  Ramses  !L  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  Hiitites.  by  which  both  empires  re- 
cognised each  other  as  equals  and  became  friends. 
From  that  time  (about  1320)  onwards.  Palestine  and 
southern  Phienicia  were  for  more  than  a  century  in  the 
possession  of  the  Egyptians.  The  boundary  seems  to 
have  been  formed  by  the  Nahr  el-Kelb.  N.  of  Beirai, 
where  three  tablets  of  Ramses  II.  allude  lo  his  victories 
and  fix  the  frontier :  unforlunalely.  they  are  in  very  bad 
preservation.  A  visit  which  the  king  of  Tyre  paid  to 
Eg>'pt  is  mentioned  in  pap.  Anostasi  IV.  vino  6,  t.  3, 

The  peaceful  slate  of  Syria  was  again  disturbed,  lirst 
by  the  decay  of  the  Egyptian  power  under  the  weak  suc- 
cessors of  Ramses  II.  and  by  the  internal  troubles  which 
led  to  the  rise  of  the  twenlielh  dynasly  with  Selnekhl 
and  Ramses  III.,  and  perhaps  also  by  a.  similar  decay 
of  the  very  loosely  organised  Hittite  empire^  Then 
followed  the  great  invasion  of  Syria  by  a  migration  of 
peoples  from  Asia  Minor  and  Europe,  who  came  bolh 
by  land  and  by  sea ;  a  migraiion  about  which  some 
information  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  inscriptions 
of  Ramses  III.  (about  1200  n.c).  who  defeated  the 
invaders  on  the  frontier  of  Egypi.  The  final  result  of 
this  migration  was  the  occupation  of  the  coast  of 
Palestine  by  the  Zakari  (in  Dor)  and  the  Philistines  (in 
Ashkelon  and  the  neighbouring  (owns). 

The  empire  of  the  Hiilites  henceforth  disappears  ;  it 
is  dissolved  into  a  great  number  of  smaller  states. 
Ramses  III.  still  maintained  a  part  of  Canaan  and 
fought  against  the  Amoriies :  but  under  his  feeble 
successors  Ihe  power  of  the  Pharaohs  in  Asia  was 
again  reduced  lo  nought,  although  they  never  gave  up 
Ihe  claim  of  supremacy  over  Palestine  ajid  fhiEnicia. 
We  possess  part  of  an  nccounl  of  an  official  of  the 
temple  of  Anion  in  Thebes,*  who  was  sent  by  the  high 
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1  Published  by  Golenbdieff,  Srctuti  dt  Trax/am,  ai 
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priest  Hrihor  and  Ihe  prince  of  Tanis  Smendes  (aAcr- 
wards  Ihelirst  king  of  Ihe  Iwenly-first  dynasty,  about  1075 
B.C. ).  (o  Byblos  in  order  lo  get  timber  from  Lebanon 
lor  the  sacred  bark  of  Ihe  god,  and  brought  a  statue  of 
the  god  with  him  for  his  proleclion.  The  Phcenicians 
still  regarded  the  great  g«l  of  Thebes  with  some  awe  ; 
nevertheless  the  Egyptian  messenger  was  received  with 
bad  grace  by  Beder.  prince  of  the  Zakari  of  Dor  [.q.v.  \. 
and  worse  still  by  Zekar-ba'al  prince  of  Byblos  (see 
(Jebal  i. ).  The  latter  proved  that  neiiher  he  not  his 
ancestors  had  been  subjects  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  when 
at  last  he  gave  Ihe  timber  on  religious  grounds,  he  en- 
acted the  promise  that  he  should  be  paid  for  it  on  the 
envoy's  return. 

The  falher-in-law  of  Solomon,  and  afterwards,  in 
Rehoboam's  time,  Shishak,  the  first  Pharoah  of  the 
tsventy-second  dynasty,  once  more  renewed  the  Egyptian 
campaign  to  Palestine,  but  only  with  momentary 
success.  Farther  northward  no  ^ypiinn  army  again 
penetrated  until  the  lime  of  Pharaoh  Nccho  in  60B. 
There  was  no  dominant  power  in  Syria  either,  and  the 
invasion  of  Syria  by  Tiglath-[Hleser  I.  who  came  to 
Arados  and  hunted  in  the  Lebanon,  was  only  a  passing 
episode.  So  the  Phcenician  towns  were  left  10  them- 
selves; the  period  of  Iheir  rise  and  greatness  begins. 
and  with  it  the  dominating  position  of  Tyre  in  Phoenicia. 

The  prosperity  of  Phcenicia  was  the  result  of  sea- 
trade  and  colonisation.  For  a  long  time,  scholars 
were  inclined  to  put  the  beginning 
of  l>ho^ician  colonisation  into  much 
earlier  times,  and  to  suppose  that  in 
the  second  millennium  at  they  were  dominant  on  all 
Ihc  islands  and  shores  on  the  ..Egean  sea.  We  have 
since  leamt.  however,  that  this  was  a  mi.itake.  Cer- 
tainly the  Phcenicians  went  to  sea  as  early  as  in  the 
time  of  Thutmosis  III.  and  his  successors,  and  on  the 

prove  that  there  was  a  lively  iniercourse  between  the 
E.  and  the  Greeks  of  the  Mycenaean  period  duiing 
the  whole  lime  of  the  Egyptian  empire ;  bul  the 
Oriental  people,  which  at  this  time  wns  most  nearly 
connected  with  Greece,  were  the  inhabitants  of  Kaft ; 
and  we  knoiv  now  thai  this  was  not  Phoenicia,  bul 
another  country  farther  to  [he  W.  (cp  %  %). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Greeks  of  the  Myceniean 
time  (with  Crete  and  Argos  as  the  great  ci 
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e  far    1 


had  supposed ;  Ihey  came  to  the  E.  as  met 
pirates,  and  trsd^men,  and  brought  Iheir  u-ares 
(Mycenatan  pottery,  arms,  etc)  10  Cyprus  and  ^ypl. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  thai  at  a  very  early  period 
(perhaps  in  conneciion  with  the  great  migration  under 
Ramses  111.)  they  settled  on  the  souihetn  coast  of  Asia 
(Pamphylia)and  in  Cyprus,  before  the  Phoenicians 


In 


of  the 


tablels  there  were  no  Phcenician  colonies  ;  probably 
■heir   colonisation    did    not    begin    before    the    twelfth 

often  to  be  dreamt  of.  In  Cyprus  ihey  founded  Citiuro 
and  some  other  places :  but  to  the  j^ean  sea  they 
always  came  only  as  tiaders  (as  n-e  see  in  Homer),  and 
never  possessed  more  Ihnn  a  few  factories  (probably  on 
some  islands,  on  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  etc.),  from 
which  Ihey  carried  on  their  irade  with  the  Greeks. 
This  is  the  character  of  Phcenician  colonisation  gener- 
ally ;  by  far  the  larger  number  of  the  Phcenician 
colonies  were  mercantile  settlements,  factories,  planted 
al  sheltered  points  of  the  coast,  or,  still  belter,  on  a 
rocky  island  off  it,  like  the  towns  of  Pbicnicia  itself. 

For  Ihe  task  of  occupying  extensive  territories,  for 
subjugation  of  foreign  peoples  or  even  assertion  of 
political  supiemacy  over  them,  ihe  Phienician  cities 
were  not  powerful  enough :  ihey  did  not  even  possess 

cp  Etman,  '  Eine  ReIk  nach  Phoenicicn  im  elften  Jahihundett 
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Ihe  inlerior  of  the  counlry  adjacent 
Never,  for  exampk,  could  such  an  idea  have  occurred 
10  them  as  that  of  bringing  a.  people  like  the  Greeks  to 
a  condition  of  dependence.  The  history  of  PbcEnician 
trade  and  colonisation  presents  many  analogies  with 
those  of  Portugal  and  Holland.  The  territory  dis- 
covered by  the  PhcEnicians  aiid  opened  up  10  their 
commerce  was  much  too  large  to  lie  acquired  by  them. 
.-^s  a  rule  they  were  quite  satisfied  if  they  could  carry  on 

products  for  the  articles  of  industry  and  luxury  pro- 
duced by  the  East ;  and  for  (his  purpose  (he  small 
se((1ements  (hey  possessed  furnished  a  sufficient  basis  of 
operaliotis.  This  fully  explains  (i)  why  the  colonies 
continued  (o  be  dependent  on  the  mother  country  ;  (a) 
bow  it  came  about  that,  when  the  nation  within  whose 
territory  tbey  lay  gained  in  political  and  commercial 
strength,  these  colonies  could,  quite  easily  and  without 
a  struggle,  disappear  completely  and  leave  no  trace  (as 
for  example  on  the  i£gean,  and  for  Ihe  most  part  also 
in  Sicily) ;  {3)  bow  it  was  that  (heir  influence  on  the 
nations  with  whom  (hey  had  dealings  was  always  so 
slight  and  for  Ihe  most  part  limited  to  trade  trans- 
actions and  the  transmission  of  manual  dexterities. 

CDlonisKIion  of  i  more  thorough  order,  out  of  which 
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supplyinff  only  the  kikdera  and  t 


'.  the  KItlen  oune  fmm  the 
[he  legcDdary  ilory  of  (he 


rounding  of  Carthage  ihowa,  inlcriu 
the  migration  of  the  defaied  puty. 

All  (he  Phoenician  colonies  were  anciently  regarded 
as  having  been  founded  Irora  Tyre,  and  so  far  as  the 
towns  of  Cyprus  and  North  Africa  are  concerned  this 
is  confirmed  by  all  our  other  informalion.  It  cannot  be 
shown  that  any  other  of  the  Phcenician  towns  planted 
colonies.'  We  shall  see  thai  within  the  same  period 
Tyre  had  a  leading  position  also  in  home  politics. 

A  splendid  picture  of  the  commerce  of  Tyre  is  given 
by  Eiekiel'  (27).     The  prophet  represents  the  nations 

7  Tnde.  "  '''*  """"''  *■'  '^X™  •  *""  "'''  ■*  <>"'? 
induMM.  '"  '™6'''en  the  impresMon  of  the  queenly 
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il  relations  with  countries 
which  they  neither  had  nor  could  have  any  colomes. 

Apart  fiDiu  EkIucI,  and  from  [he  evidence  of  Creeli  writer*, 
we  have  die  four  Greek  wordi  ]p»w.  (nws),  wwo*  {pnX  Uirt, 
qWH),  and  HMoifi  IVlYtl},  u  lecgrdi  of  evir  Phccnioui  Inde 
with  Gieelci.  Id  Egypt  we  are  uilri  of  •  '  Tvrian  <iii>Ti>r  ■  •• 
Memphis  tjupi^f  rrp^Hwthi 


id  Soloir 


d  Ihe  Ph^ni 
tioiii  to  the  ton 
u  far  ai  Optiir  I 


(i»iih  Solomon)! 
Sen  and  the  In, 
With  die  loji  ff 
later  attempt  of  ihe  oien  of  Judah  to  reopen  il  lee  Jihoshaphat. 
The  Phosnidans  had  also  an  overland  trade,  though 
this  was  less  important  than  the  waterbome.  First  in 
importance  ns  Phcenician  marts  were  (he  grea(  trading 
cities  of  Syria — Damasciu,  Hamath,  etc  It  is  certain, 
however,  thai   Phoenician    merchants   had   also   direct 
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Leplii.  which  Pliny  ((76)  ipcalis  of 

— -"--  founded   by   the    Carthagimana   aoouE 

reifihi  ID  be  iitacbed  to  the  facta  Ihal 
I  wai  oriffinally  called 


according  10  Sleph.  6yi,  tSe 

Bybln  from  ks  mother  town,  and  (hat  Ti 
PlKHUcian  at  all)  is  in  Dio  Chf 
■'  being  colonised  from  Aradus, 

4  The  (eit  i)  unrottanilely  n 
enpecially  pp.  19  ij).    See  Cahhe 


relations  with  regions  much  more  remote — Babylon, 
Nineveh,  and  various  trade  centres  of  Asia  Minor  and 
as  of  Arabia.      Detailed  informalion. 
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■iental 


general,  is  wanting  here.  The  sketch  given  by  Eiekiel 
(27)  tells  us  only  that  all  the  peoples  (here  enumera(ed 
brought  their  wares  (o  (he  Tyrians.  and  (his  is  qui(e 
accurate.  It  does  not  often  occur  that  a  centre  of  sea 
trade  is  also  at  the  same  lime  acity  with  extensive  inlaitd 
commerce.  There  can  be  no  doub(  whatever  (hat  the 
land  commerce  of  Ihe  Semitic  world  was  mainly  in  the 
hands  of  Syrian  (Aramaean)  merchants,  and,  itext  to 
these,  in  the  hands  of  Arabian  tribes  living  in  the  desert 
It  was  by  this  agency  that  the  wares  of  the  East  were 
brought  to  Tyre  and  (he  o(her  cities  of  Phcenicia,  where 
the  products  of  (he  Wesl.  and  of  (he  native  industries 
of  Phcenicia,  were  received  in  exchange  for  them.  In 
particular  i(  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that,  apart 
from  a  shon.tived  attempt  under  Hiram,  Ihe  Phcenicians 
never  themselves  brought  from  the  country  of  its  pro- 
duc(ion  (he  frankincense  with  which  its  merchants 
supplied  the  Mediterranean  coasts  (Herod.  3 107). 
Originally  the  incense-[rade  was  from  hand  (o  hand; 
but  afterwards,  from  ihe  beginning  of  the  last  millen- 
nium B.C.,  the  S.  Arabian  tribes — (he  Sabseans,  and 
s(ill  more  the  Minseans — themselves  took  it  up  and 
sent  yearly  caravans  (o  the  Medi(erranean  centres  of 

Herodotus  (1 1)  narrates  :  '  the  Phcenicians  as  soon  as 
they  had  arrived  on  (he  Syrian  coast  from  their  original 
seat  on  the  shore  of  the  Elrythsean  (Arabian)  Sea  at  once 
began  (0  make  extensive  voyages,  and  exported  Egyptian 
and  Assyrian  (>'.<..  according  to  (be  (erminology  of 
Herodotus,  Babylonian)  wares.'  The  picture  thus  given, 
though  anachronistic,  quite  accurately  expresses  (ho 
essential  features  of  Phcenician  trade.  Just  as  the  history 
of  Ihe  Syrian  countries  and  the  course  of  their  civilisalkin 
was  determined  by  their  intermediate  position  between 
Babylon  and  Egypt,  the  two  great  foci  of  civilisation, 
so  also  it  was  from  these  countries  that  the  Syro- 
Phoenician  merchants  derived  not  only  many  of  (heir 
wares  but  also  above  all  the  patterns  from  which  they 
worked,  and  their  lirst  artistic  processes  and  methods. 

By  the  Giedts  (he  Pticeniciuu  were  regarded  as  the  muien  of 
i,.-™.;™ .  ™>  onlvglati.making{cp  Glass,  I  iX  the  piepatmiion 
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Although  (he  Phcenician  cities  drew  a  large  pro- 
portion of  their  commercial  wares  from  (he  in(eriori 
an  extensive  and  busy  native  industry  soon  arose. 
Phceniciau  purple,  Phoenician  garments  in  colour,  and 
Pbienician  metal-work  were  specially  famous,  as  the 
Homeric  poems  abundantly  show  (see  //.6aS$,  Oi/. 
1541s:  /£  23741,  OJ.  i6i9,  IZiiS  I&460,  /;.11»).  In 
Od.\S^3S  Sidon  is  spoken  of  as  'rich  in  copper' 
(■■oXiixa'ii*')-  Similarly  the  bronie  and  silver  pa(erx 
wilh  engraved  work  after  an  Egyplianising  style 
which  have  been  found  in  the  [olace  of  Kalal) 
(Nimrad),  at  Prxnesle  in  Latium,  and  elsewhere,  are 
of  Phcenician  workmanship.  The  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, too,  frequently  mendon,  in  ca(alogues  of  tribute. 
Phoenician  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  as  also  of  iron  aiid 
and  red  enamel  (WMM,  Ai.  u. 


Eur.  306). 
The  character  of  (he  Phcenician  merchant  nati 


receptive, 
8.Alt.    ' 
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cal  B 


soberminded, 


t.  The  question  i 
of  PhiEnician  art  has  for  long  been  one  of  Ihe  most 
burning  and  difiicuU  in  Ihe  whole  field  of  archaeology. 
The  difficuKy  lay  partly  in  Ihe  fact  lha(  until  now 
from  Phoenicia  itself  only  a  very  few  monuments. 
none  at  all  of  a  date  earlier  than  the  Persian  period. 
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The  chief  trouble,  however, 

.tigalQis  themselves,  who  sel 

style'  and  could 


low  able  to  say  very  positively  that  there  never 
WHS  such  a  thing  as  a  Phoenician  style.  Phreniclan 
ait,  like  that  of  Syria  in  general,  simply  exhibits  in 
combination  the  matifs  derived  by  it  from  a  variety  of 
quarters  (in  the  first  instance  mainly  from  Babylon  and 
Egypt),  without  any  attempt  al  fusing  them  into  any 
higher  essential  unity. 

)r  Byblos  (Persian  period) 
nf  Isii  vxl 


Hubor  widi  cc 

diik  (PcrT«  uid  bhi 
\%  typk&lly  Pbienicu 
Egyptiui  "---- 


un-ditk  ui 


Esyptun  slelea,  ihe  winged 


Krpent,  uid  holding  in  his  nehl  hand  U)  l^EyTKlBn 
Wiih  hit  left  hand  he  hold>,  in  Astyrio-Babyloi 


shown  wiihia)  aod  the  winged  aun^di^  (0/.  nV.  Sii,  fig.  7)! 

A  few  examples  may  be  given  of  the  way  in  whic 
borrowed  artistic  symbols  were  so  modified  as  to  lo! 
thnr  original  meaning.  The  Egyptian  emblem  of  ll 
moon  became  a  half-moon,  with  the  sun  or  a  star  aboi 
it ;  the  sphinx  became  womanlilie  in  form  :  the  urxi 
serpents    dependent    from    ihe  v 


changed  ii 


..^., 


U  of 


the  cross  ■¥"  g 


Carthaginian  steles,  having,  apparently,  arms  and  legs 
added  10  it.  In  decoration,  however,  Phcenician  art 
(and  Syrian  art  generally)  shows  a  certain  independence 
in  its  employment  of  flowei-liiie  ornaments — ^lotos 
blossoms  and  rosettes— or  of  ornaments  taken  from 
Ihe  animal  world,  such  as  heads  of  wild  goats,  oien, 
lions,  and  so  forth.  In  this  iiehl  a  decorative  '  Western- 
Asiatic'  mixed  style  was  developed,  which,  as  already 
indicated,  began  lo  exert  an  influence  on  Greek  art  from 
ihe  ninth  century  onwards. 

For  Ihe  rest,  the  art  of  Syria  and  PhtEnicia  follows 
Ihe  '  fashion,'  Ihal  is,  Ihe  ruling  power.  In  the  second 
millennium  B,c.  Egyptian  models  prevail ;  with  the  rise 
of  Assyrian  ascendancy,  Assyrio-Babyloniau  motifs  come 
more  strongly  into  play  ;  and  these  in  their  turn  had  lo 
give  place  10  ihe  influence  of  Persia.  Alongside  of  these 
Asiatic  models,  however,  from  the  sixth  century  onwards. 
the  influence  of  Cireek  art  made  itself  increasingly  felt, 
and  had  already  become  predominant  within  the  Persian 
period,  in  Ihe  first  instance  in  the  technique  (e.g..  in 
coins),  and  soon  afterwards  in  moti/as  well. 

In  one  department  Ihe  Phanicians  maintained  their 
superiority— that  of  navigation.  Even  in  Xenophon's 
a  n.<rf«ti<»>  '™^-  *''*"  '*""  Greeks,  especially  Ihe 
».  HkVigAUim.  AOienians,  had  long  been  keen  rivals 
of  Ihe  Phcenicians  by  sea,  and  had  defeated  them  in 
naval  battles,  a  great  PhiEnician  merchaniman  was  re- 
garded as  a  pattern  of  order  and  of  practical  outfitting 
(Xen.  (Ei.ixt);  and  still  later  even  Stmbo  speaks  of 
Ihe  absolute  supremacy  of  Ihe  Phienicians  in  Ihe  arts  of 
seamanship(xvi.2a3).  When  Sennacherib  caused  Syrian 
carpenters  to  build  him  a  fleet  upon  the  Tigris  for  the 
subjugation  of  the  Babylonians,  he  manned  it  with 
Tyrian.  Sidonian.  and  Greek  (Cyprian)  sailors,  just  as 
Alexander  brought  PhiEnician  ships  lo  Thapsacus  on 
Ihe  Euphrates  for  his  projected  Arabian  campaign 
(Arr.  vii.  193).  When  the  Egyptians  under  Psam- 
nielichus  and  Necho  brought  together  a  fleet  it  consisted 
mainly  of  Phoenicians  ;  and  it  was  by  Phicnicians  that, 
under  Necho.  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa  was  ac- 
complished (Herod.  441).  In  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  the 
Phtcnicians  {and  of  these  the  Sidonians)  supplied  the 
3739 
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best  vessels  (Herod.  7s«).     The  war  between  the  Greeks 
and  the  Persians  was  pre-eminently  a  suuggle  between 
Ihe  sea-power  of  Greece  and  thai  of  Phcenicia. 
We  proceed  now  10  a  bnei  survey  of  Ihe  Phcenidaa 

The  Phcenicians  applied  10  their  gods  the  term  'illm  * 
less  frequendy  than  the  longer  form,  'aionim  (so  in 
in  n.it^«..   '*"    inscriptions   of    Eshmunazar   and 

Heb.  the  plu.  o'^'m.  and  11 


ooncaptlont. 


Aram.  Ihe  lengthened  form  tidh,  came 


to  be  the  forms  in  common  use  (cp  Names,  S  114/ ). 
The  general  word  for  '  goddess '  in  the  Semitic  dialects 
is  either  ildt  (cp  below)  or  'Altar  (Bab.  iflar) ;  but  ihe 
Phicnicians  employed  exclusively  the  form  'Altarl, 
'Ailottl  (with  Ihe  feminine  terminalions  added  to  the 
feminine  word). 

Like  other  Semites,  they  believed  that  these  divine 
powers  can  enter  into  relations  with  human  communities, 
and  that  when  they  do  so  Ihey  accord  Ihem  thdr  pro- 
tection and  live  a  common  life  wilb  their  clients.  They 
bestow  blessing,  prosperity,  and  victory,  grant  increase 
of  the  flocks  and  herds,  and  of  die  field,  and  in  return 
have  a  share  in  alt  that  their  worshippers  acquire  or 
enjoy,  above  all  in  Ihe  common  meal  and  in  the  spoil. 
In  this,  essentially,  do  worship  and  sacrifice  coosisi  (cp 
SACRiriCt),  The  tutelary  deities  are  the  lords  and 
kings  of  Ihe  community  which  worships  Ihera  ;  ibe 
community  and  each  individual  member  of  it  are  their 
servants  or  handmaidens  or  even  Iheir  Metoikoi  ( jirr. 
very  common  in  Phoen.  proper  names),  iheir  protege, 
taken  up  and  cared  for  by  them.     [Cp  STRANGER,] 

Connected  with  Ihis  ii  the  idea  Ihal  the  fods  ue  the  blaad- 
Tebniona  of  iheir  wonhippen— on  idu  which  the  Phoenlciam 
ihared  with  the  rest  of  ihc  Seniiies,  u  is  shown  in  the  proper 


.    These  ni 


Hthein 


id  plainly  ce 


;    Ihe  idea  d 


Jt  of 


tlligihie. 


The  gods  manifest  themselves  U 
most  diverse.  Not  unfrequenlly  in  rocks  and 
mountains ;  thus  Ihe  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
conspicuous  headland  between  Byblos  and  Tripolis 
(' TheouprosOpon'),  plainly  represents  the  Phosnician 
Pinu'il;  seePENi;Ei_  Near  Theouprosopon  there  is  a 
dedicatory  inscription  to  Zeus  (Renan.  Mill,  en  PliM. 
146),  obviously  the  El  of  the  headland.  Another  form 
of  manifestation  was  in  trees  and  animals,  especially  in 
serpents.  Still  more  prevalent,  and  manifestly  also  of 
gnsler  antiquity,  is  ihe  idea  that  the  god  has  taken  up 
bis  abode  in  movable  stones  or  bits  of  wood.  These 
are  veritable  fetishes,  which  can  be  carried  about  every- 
where, and  in  which,  accordingly,  the  divinity  in  the 
primitive  nomad  stage  could  accompany  the  tribe  on  its 
wanderings.  Such  'animated  stones'  were  supposed 
to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  and  were  called  by  the 
Phcenicians  ;8BiTilXMi—i,?..  bail-el,  '  CSod's  house'  ;  cp 
Jacob's  pillar  at  Bethel'  (see  Massebah).  These 
stones  may  originally  perhaps  have  remained  unhewn  ; 
but  in  later  times  it  became  usual  to  give  them  a 
certain  fjrm — either  a  cone,  or  an  obelisk  with  a 
pyramid-shaped  head,  or  even  a  simple  slelc. 

Such  *  sei.up '  Btonq  wen  to  be  found  in  every  cull  *  and  at 
every  altar ;  ifiey  form  the  most  usuni  dedicaiory  offering  id  the 


tlim    ('AW^AifiOt, 
ngidenlioilwiih'Abd'alwiTm 


I  More  paniculnrlv  in   Ihe  r 

of  the  gods,  KatidH'ttltttieiiiiAX'ht  gods  cp  J1/if/4vw^W,  CIL 
8  lasij),  Aa/fttim,  dog  of  die  gods  IC/S  1 49 ;  abbieviated  to 


™/X' 


bidoll,  94,  lo}) basil  dial  t> 


its  of  magic  stone,  in  Pliny  (ST  I«  Wc.), 

'  jn  the  coini  of  Byhloa  we  know  of  the  c 
great  Lempk,  where  [he  goddess  of  (he 
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divinity.  By  the  Pbcemciant.  as  by  the  Hebrew!  and  other 
Canaanill^  ihey  were  ailed  manHalk  (cp  CIS  1 44-» 
mnnebih  at  Kiiion  dedicated  to  EihmQn :  for  votive  and  burial 
■tele;,  as  in  Ihe  Pirxui  liucr.,  see  Kiv.  Wre*.  3  set,  llj  I  CIS 
1 1  IS  etc)  or,  olherwiK,  na/li  (C/S  1  iw— a  na^Tb  at  KiiJon 
dedicaled  iq  Baalshamdn  :  cp  Ihe  Malliiba'al  stelei  Ihc  below) ; 
SlepJi.    Bya.;   i.t.     N.V.B.i    [called    N».^h    by    Philo,    B|; 

tfv^^opirroi, — in  oihei  words  caims  or  sione-heaps  like  Ihe  Gr. 
4PM"Ta,  out  of  which  on  a  precisely  similar 


The  name  is 
:  Phimician 
inK  ID  Philo 


lim  in  the  OT  is  best  inuulaii 
cones  of  the  kind  described  a 


junciion  with  the  AsMi 
probably  identiad  wid 
lenmlrs,  from  whoie  ir 
(I  th  Ssnchuiiathon  de 
nam  is  uncertain:  V" 

often  fbimd  delincnied  ...  ._,  __.,__...._ 
a  uele  from  Ubybeum  {CIS  1  ijs).    Cp  M. 

In  doje  association  with  the  slone^pillat  we  find  the 

Grecian  eullus.  This  is  called  AshSrah  (me'ii)  as  in 
Hebrew  (see  Askebah).  Copies  of  it  in  clay  are  very 
often  found  in  ihe  ruins  of  the  lemples  of  Cyprus. 

A  represenlalioa  of  a  goddess,  in  clay,  has  been  found  in 
Cyprus,  sitting  within  the  trce-imnk  of  Asturafcp  Ohnefalsch- 
uTiw-„    f-TL.^   1  -__ .  -  T_i,  iT-\   ^„j  ^^  hear  in  ibe  in- 
the  Aiham.'    The  word 
divine  name.    The  only 
aiial(al>oAbd.aiina)in 


Ricbter,  Ky/m.  I171;  aT 
(ciipdon  of  Ma'sOh  of '  the  A 


known  instance  of  ihi 

A  variety  of  these  poles  may  pla.inly  be  seen  in 
Carlhage  steles ;  and  closely  associated  with  them, 
perhaps,  are  the  quickly  fading  flowers  and  rootless 
plants  of  the  Adonis  gardens  at  (he  Adonis  festival  (cp 

Adonis). 

As  10  the  origin  of  these  modes  of  worship,  Philo  (28) 
relates  thai  Usoos  the  brother  of  Hypsoutnnios  of  Tyre 

erected  Iwo  steles  to  the  Fire  and  the  Wind,  worship- 
ping them  and  making  an  offering  of  the  blood  of 
beasts-  After  the  death  of  the  Iwo  brothers,  staves 
were  consecrated  to  them,  the  steles  adored,  and  their 
memory  commcmoialed  in  a  yearly  (east.  These  slaves 
and  steles  are  Ihe  Asherim  and  Massf  bahs  or  Hamndntm 
—in  the  first  insiance  doubtless,  in  Philo's  view,  some 
specially  holy  and  ancient  objects  in  Tyre. 

When  a  people  becomes  settled,  not  only  does  it 
itself  undergo  a.  change  as  it  accommodates  itself  to  the 
land  which  it  tills,  the  city  it  inhabits,  the  mountains 
and   streams  of  its  chosen   home ;  its   gods  also   no 

rds  of  the  sail 


t  the  s 


nom.idic  life,  selde,  and  become  tiie 
upon  which  they  are  worshipped. 

Thus  an  £1  or  ilal  (or  Astarte)  becomes  the  iaal  or 
hdalat  of  a  definite  locality,   Ihe  god  or    goddess   of 

11.  Ood.  -rttlKmt  arniti^'''*'s^'.I^y  "  ^^^,1^1 
proptr  nunM.  ^j-j^^^  ^^  ,  ^^  ^^  S\Aaa '  is  called 
•  Baal-sidon '  {CIS  i.  3  i8  [Eshmunaiar).  Inscr.  of 
Piricus.  Rev.  Arch.  3  ser.  11  s :  on  the  gods  of  Tyre 
see  below).  The  'goddess  of  Byblos'  is  invoked  as 
-Ihe  mistress,  the  Ri'alal  of  Gebal'  [C/S  li,  cp 
Gi^KAL.  i).  Rib-hadad  too  gives  her  this  title  in  all  his 
letters  (the  name  is  always  written  ideogTaphically). 
In  KarlhadaH  (Kition)  of  Cyprus  the  pei,ple  worship 
the  god  of  the  Lebanon  on  the  mainland  opposite,  as 

I  Itaal-hainmiln  was  Ihe  chief  deily  of  Punic  N.  Africa 
(fuund  also  in  libybsum,  CIS\  iw).  He  is  Ihe  go<l  of  the 
^laatitit-lltlt  in  which  tie  had  \a\  abode,  and  the  SWlci 
dedicated  to  him  fiv^uenlly  bear  the  enigmatical  name  3^ 
Sf:3SQ(C/.Tlllll»i94>9!3tt>:  Hnt/n4mlhim.a).  Simibrly 
the  god  Melki'atlan  in  Umm  el-'Awamid.  'A.  of  Tyre  {CIS  1 9) 
and  in  tbe  neighbouring  Ma'^b  an  desigmled  fil^kammitit^ 
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■  Baal-libanon.  their  lord'  (CfS\%).^  Among  Ihe  hills 
behind  Sidon  there  occurs  a  Tait  tpftat — i.i..  a 
mounlain-god  pure  and  simple — to  wliom  in  an 
inscription  (Renan,  Miis.  397)  two  lions  are  dedicated. 


with  so 


A  well-known  inslani 
k.t-.i  at  Shechem:  ih< 
Ju^ier  Balma^codc^  G 

Kal'a  rnlhe  n.oumSai  b^ind'&;'rll'i"(c^/i;4536,"c-/i'3  is"";' 
Cler.-Ganneau,  Krv.  d'Ank.  Orirnt.  itotff.:  Kuling.  SB  A  »', 
18B;,  p.  to;,  no.  119).  Mosl  renowned  oTnll  is  Ilaal-haniman 
(see  above,  |  lo). 

All  these  gods  and  goddesses  are  stricily  nameless, 
and  are  merely  powers  possessing  a  specified  sphere  of 
influence.  So  also  with  Ba'al-Samfim  (see  below,  g  13). 
There  is  no  god  &a>l  and  goddess  Ba'atal.  It  is  only 
very  rarely  that  a  genuine  proper  name  occurs  at  all. 
The  God  of  Tyre  (Ba'al  S6r)  indeed  bears  the  name 
Melkarl  (cp  §  13);  but  even  this  is  really  no  proper 
name  but  a  compound  of  MiUt  i^arl.  king  of  the  city. 
For  wor^ippers.  Ihe  god  of  their  home,  or  of  Ihe 
temple  which  they  frequent,  is  'the  Ba'al'  or  'the 
Ba'alal'  without  qualification,  and  in  ordinary  life  no 
other  phraseology  is  used  (cp  i  K,17.^] 

There  is  do  need  to  specify  what  parlicular  god  is  iniended. 

Hannna'al,  '  favour  "of  BmI  ' ;  'Am-W id!"  hefp  of  ^B^" 
Ba'al'aar,  'Ba'al  helps' ;  Ba'al-hanan,  IHaal  isravourable ' ;  'Abd- 
Ba'al. -servanlof  Baal';  Adoni-Ba'al, 'Baal  is  loid,-eic  Inihse 


,  Ba'al-iamin,  Ba'al-tidon, 


.r  Ihe  li 


It  is  easy  to  understand  how,  ultimately,  this  should 
have  given  rise  to  the  feeling  that  there  wa>i  an  absolute 
god  Ba'al  of  whom  the  individual  Ba'alim  are  only 
forms.  This  feeling  must  have  developed  greally  in 
Babylonia,  and,  10  a  certain  extent,  also  among  Ihe 
Animicans,  where  BSl,  Aram.  B'el,  actually  became  Ihe 
proper  name  of  a  definite  deity.  It  found  its  way  into 
Phcenicia  as  welL  In  the  first  insiance  foreigners 
naturally  formed  the  belief  that  there  was  a  single 
Phoenician  deity  Ba'al.  The  Egyptians  took  over  his 
cull  and — in  the  new  kingdom — worshipped  bim  as 
identical  with  Sulekh  (Set).  The  Greeks  always  desig- 
nate him  by  his  Aramaic  name  as  Bflos,*  and  identify 
him  with  Zeus, — and  rightly,  for  everywhere  the  Baal 
of  a  place  is  the  highest  god  of  its  proper  pantheon. 
Similarly  they  explained  BoaXrit  (so  Philo.  2  aj)  or  B^Xfti 
(Melilo  in  Cureton,  Spit.  Syr.  44:  Hesych.)  as  the 
proper  name  of  the  goddess  of  Byblos.  At  last  the 
Phtenicians  themselves  followed  Ihe  example,  at  least 
in  their  system  of  tbe  gods — Ihe  idea  is  found  in  Philo. 
In  the  native  inscriptions  indeed,  and  so,  we  may  infer, 
in  their  worship,  it  never  found  a  place ;  only  one 
Greek  inscription,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Antara- 
dos.  mentions  an  altar  of  B^Xot ;  here  doubtless  the 
Syrian,  not  tbe  Pbcenician,  deity  is  iniended  {Renan, 
I.  104}. 


Ba'alat  is  never  employed  in  Ihe  formalion  of 
names,  and  is   indeed  of  somewhat   rare  occ 
anywhere ;  to  denote  Ihc  feminine  divinity  th 

indeed,  Uiere   is   no  difference  between  the  tw 
Astarte  needs  no  complement  of  the  name  of  a 

proper 

epiion. 
J,  only 

place; 

tinned 

_  5  It  'may  h 

7    these   gods    'Pp™-  ."    miB'i'y  P 
iheir  names.      Thus  Ihe  Lebanon,  Am 
BpaW. 

"£2 

only  Ihe  form  BifXtt.  A  lale  iiucriplion  frani  Hciylui  (Leba.s 
111.  igS4  J}  presenls  both  forms  in  Ibe  two  conlignans  names 
'A^l^illov  and  'O^ii^cOou.    In  Africa  the  pronimcuiiian  Mat 
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above  might  equally  well   have  been  called  ^'i 

kd-athirah. 

ThE  Greeks  nre  ciuiu  coma  wbcn  for  the  mosl  i 
uplkd  (be  dcf ignalion  AitarU  lo  the  inddeu  of  Bye 
Sal.  D,«r.  as9,  PluL  i&  /..  ij).    In  Tvie  Hii —  ' 
lemple  lo  Asi»ne  (Memndcr  .p.  Jot  c.  Af.  1 
Sj4).      lu>U'al  1.  


(CS(C 


le  Ihat  : 


the 


Names,  g  25), 

remained  name 
thai  the  case  is 


in  Tabnit  are  pHesis ;  the  laiier'a  4sier,  ihc 

Tabnii  ami  Eshra.  II.);  thflling  Bod'iiran  ri^j^abSlng 
ID  her  (CIS  1  jX    By  the  side  of  the  goddcu  of  tkc  city  wt 

PhcEnickn  towns  had  an  Astute  ai  I 

Alongside  of  Astarteis  round  the  name  llBI,  'goddeu' 
(cp  above),  ll&l  had  her  priests  in  Carthage  {CIS 
I143/).  and,  under  the  name  'the  lady  1131.'  a  temple 
in  Sulci.  On  the  other  hand.  El  is  never  roiwd  as  the 
designation  of  any  definite  deiiy,  and,  even  in  personal 
names,  occurs  only  in  inscriptions  from  Byblos,  in 
I  Ihe  Hebrew  and  Arabic  usa^ '  (cp 
Tie  same  remark  applies  to  'adan, 
name  of  the  god  known  to  the 
{q.i'.}  is  undiscoveied.  Perhaps  he 
in  Ihe  cuttus,  and  it  may  well  be 
lilar  with  El,  The  ancienLs.  indeed, 
have  much  to  tell  us  of  El  (whom  they  idenlify  with 
Kronos).  Phllo  informs  us  that  'HXoi  was  made  with 
four  wings,  of  which  two  are  at  rest  and  Ihe  other  two 
oulslrelched ;  also,  he  had  two  eyes  open  and  two 
closed,  so  as  to  show  that  in  steeping  he  also  waked 
and  in  resting  flew.  Upon  his  head  he  svore  (after  the 
Egyptian  manner)  two  feathers.  From  tliis  description 
De  VoglW  [.\filanga  i  Arch.  OrUnt.  109)  has  identi- 
fied him,  perhaps  rightly,  upon  Phienician  seals.  His 
first  seat  was  at  Byblos ;  later  he  presented  Byblos  10 
Baallis,  Beiylus  lo  Pi^don  and  the  Cabiri.  In 
conformity  with  this,  we  find  in  Sieph.  Byz.  Ihe 
founding  of  Byblos  and  Beiylus  ascribed  to  Kronos. 
Thus  Ihe  El  of  Bybtos  is  probably  one  of  the  gods 
of  the  Byblos  district.  Accordingly  El  forms  on  ele- 
ment of  the  name  of  the  king  of  Byblos,  Elpa'al 
(^VbSk).  known  10  ui  from  coins  ;  and  also  probably, 
in  spile  of  the  elision  of  a,  in  ^j-p,  "EmXaf  (Arrian, 
ii.  16s)~i.<.,'Ain'el.  ■  Eye  of  EL'  In  this  case  El  (as 
Ba'al  elsewhere)  must  be  regarded  as  the  abbreviation 
of  some  fuller  divine  name.  But  a  similar  El  must  also 
have  been  worshipped  in  other  towns.  It  is  stated  by 
Phllo  (ii,  18a(;  b.  34/-)  that  human  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  Kronos,  and  the  Greek  historians  constantly 

Carthage,  and  Sardinia,  children  were  sacrificed.*  This 
Kronos  is  certainly  El,  who,  according  to  Philo, 
offered  up  his  only  son  liavi  (cp  ISAAC,  g  3)  in  lime 
of  famine  to  his  father  Uranos,  and  also  killed  his  son 
Sadidos  and  a  daughter.  Whether  there  was  a  separate 
El  in  evety  individual  town,  or  whether  he,  loo.  had  a 
no  longer  ascertainable  proper  natue  {such  perhaps  as 
El-Hamman  MelktaStart)  we  cannot  say. 

As  man's  civilisation  and  culture  advance,  Ihe  great 
cosmical  forces,  on  which  the  course  of  the  world 
depends,  acquire  for  him  increasing  interest  and  im- 
ponance.     At  first  Ihe  community  of  worship  lakes  no 
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men  ;  the  seasons  coi 
or  refrains  from  sacr 
whom  these  changes 
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powers  who  stand  under  these  greater  powers  thai  the 
prosperity  a  man  desires  in  his  own  immediate  circle 
and  in  the  home  depends— fruitfulness  of  field  and 
flock,  success  in  trade,  victory  in  war.  To  these 
local  deities  prayers  are  made  and  sacrifices  ofTered, 
and  to  them  the  grateful  worshipper  returns  thanks 
when  Ihe  god  has  '  heard  his  voice  and  blessed  him.'  as 
Ihe  standing  formula  in  the  PhLenician  Inscriptions  runs. 
Hence  these  local  gods  live  with,  and  in,  nature,  like 
the  '  Lord '  worahipped  at  Byblos  (see  Adomis),  who 
according  to  the  legend,  was  killed  while  hunting  Iho 
boar  far  up  in  I-ebanon,  near  Ihe  fountain  of  'ATka, 
whereupon  the  spring  became  red  with  his  blood 
(Lucian,  ;...). 

Similar  religious  observances  are  met  with  elsewhere 
also.  In  Tyre  Ihe  awaking  (fTcpiFii ;  Menand. ,  ^. 
Jos.  (.  Ap.  1 18,  g  1 19)  of  Melkan-Heracles  was  cele- 
brated in  Ihe  Macedonian  month  Peritios  {Feb.-March, 
according  to  the  Tyrian  calendar ;  cp  Gutschmid, 
ATI.  Schr.  in^ff.):  his  dealh  in  the  West  occur?  in 
colonial  legends.  In  other  places  Ihe  gods  are  associ- 
ated with  other  elements.  Thus  the  god  of  Berytut 
doubtless  a  '  Baal  BerQt,'  is  treated  as  god  of  the  sea 
(Poseidon;  Phllo,  2:5).  A  Poseidon,  10  whom  offerings 
were  thrown  into  the  sea.  is  found  also  in  Carthage 
(Uiod.  IS83.  Polyb.  7g):  bul  the  name  by  which  he  was 
there  called  is  not  known.  Similarly,  in  Sidon  honour 
was  pitid  to  a  0aXdirmDi  Zetlt  (Hesych.,  i.v.).  In 
Berytus.  according  lo  Philo  (2..  .7.5  sj).  be  has  aasod- 
ated  with  him  seven  other  gods,  the  sons  of  Sydyk,  '  the 
righteous'  (2 11  jo—i,*.,  p-w),  the  discovereisand  patrons 
of  navigation,  called  the  Kabiri,  'grealgods.'  Weknow 
that  their  worship  also  reached  Greece ;  but  its  Pbcenician 
form  is  quite  obscure. 

No  such  deities  are  fouzKt  upon  the  iiuciipliont ;  perhaim  we 
iUiDuld  idenli^  then  with  the  PbcEnician  Pataihoi  mentioned  by 
Herod.  (Aj?),  Jwarf-1ik«  images  placed  at  the  bows  of  the 
ships  (see  CaSTOK  AKD  PoLLUlO— modifianionj  of  Ihegrolesnue 
Beia(Bej)  figures  {wblch  the  Egyptians  of  the  New  Kingdom 
borrowed  from  the  Semites  and  prued  so  highly)  whiiJi  appear 
•o  rrequenliy  upon  Pbcenician  moiiumcTiU.l 

When,  with  Ihe  advance  in  civilisation,  tbe  good 
things  of  life  for  which  man  carta  and  toils  increase, 
when  his  interests  and  connections,  both  political  and 
commercial,  are  extended,  and  the  community  sleps 
forth  from  its  narrow  isolation  into  a  larger  world,  the 
local  gods  no  longer  suftiee.  There  arises  the  need  for 
higher  powers  who  can  exert  ihdr  influence  and  extend 
their  protection  everywhere  throughout  Ihe  wwld.  At 
the  same  time  the  religious  conceptions  are  raised  and 
intensified  ;  man  begins  to  realise  his  dependence  upon 
the  great  cosmic  powers,  and  feels  the  oecessily  of 
coming  into  close  relations  with  them.  Its  influence  is 
shown  in  two  opposite  directions ;  in  the  elevation  of 
Ihe  local  deities  lo  a  rank  in  which  their  influence  is  not 
local,  or  at  least  not  exclusively  so.  and  in  the  intro- 
duction into  Ihe  local  woiships  of  the  great  cosmic 
powers,  with  the  development  of  a  worship  specially 
dedicated  to  Ihem,  which  gradually  pushes  into  the 
background  and  ultimately  supersedes  the  cults  of  the 
old  local  deities.  Among  Ihe  Israelites  the  first  erf 
these  two  processes  triumphed  and  obtained  undivided 
supremacy :  Ihe  tribal-god  Yahw^  became  Ihe  universal 
God— Ihe  ruler  ot  heaven  and  of  earth,  besides  whom 
there  is  no  other.  Elsewhere  we  usually  find  the  two 
processes  going  on  side  by  side,  with  no  consciousness 
of  their  mutual  opposition.      So  it  waa  in  Phcenicia. 

We  have  already  seen  how  it  came  to  pass  that  llie 
local  deilies  rose  to  a  position  of  larger  significance. 
It  was  quite  natural  that  the  god  who  had  protected 
Tyre  and  made  It  great  and  prosperous  should  continue 
to  grant  his  aid  when  his  wershippers  rimoved  to 
distant  lands  and  founded  cities  there  ;  and  Ihat  Ihe 
goddess  of  Byblos  and  other  Aslartes  shouki  manifest 
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themselves  as  givers  of  prospo-ity  and  rruitfolnesi,  and 
as  palrons  of  sexual  life,  not  wiihin  the  narrow  confines 
oflbe  cil]' alone  ;  to  those  who  worshipped  them  they 
became  godi  capable  of  showing  thdr  power  far  and  wide 
over  the  earth.  For  thia  reason  it  was  that  foreigners  also 
turned  to  them  and,  to  gain  their  protection,  dedicated 
to  them  altars  and  temples.  The  festival  of  Adonis, 
for  example,  was  celebrated  throughout  the  Phoenician 
world  :  the  god  of  Lebanon  was  worshipped  in  Cyprus, 
etc  Of  still  greater  importance  in  this  connection  is 
the  similarity  of  the  functions  of  the  yarious  gods,  the 
Boats,  Astartes  ('AStfiroili),  etc.,  leading  as  it  does 
inevitably  to  the  view  that  they  are  all  but  forms  of 
one  and  the  same  mighty  universal  being.  They  are 
deemed  to  be  the  gods  who  nile  the  world  and  regulate 
all  the  phenomena  of  the  cosmos.  Here,  especially, 
the  Babylonian  conception  that  the  gods  manifest 
themselves  in  the  stars,  finds  a  place  (so  Astane, 
according  to  Philo,  214).  In  the  cultus  all  these  views 
are  represented ;  but  the  local  tie.  by  which  their 
worshippers  stand  to  them  in  a  quite  diflereni  relation 
from  thai  which  they  occupy  towards  simiLir  gods  of 
neighbouring  places,  still  subsists.  In  feeling,  bow- 
ever,  and  in  religious  idea,  the  sense  of  this  local  tie 
retreats  more  and  more  into  the  background,  and 
ultimately  its  place  is  taken  by  the  larger,  more 
generalised  conception  of  iie  Baal,  Hie  Astarit,  etc, 
spoken  of  above. 

There  are  instances,  however,  of  the  opposite  develop- 
ment also.  In  isolated  cases  in  the  PhiEnician  cities, 
on  the  evidence  of  proper  names,  we  can  trace  the 
worship  of  the  sun-god  Shemesh  (.^doni-Seraei.  CIS 
ISB  [Idaliuni];  Abd-£emei,  it.  116  rSidon] ;  107 
[Citium]),  HiMl  of  the  moon.god  Yerah'  ('Abd-yerah. 
on  a  seal,  TSBA  5<56)-  Reference  in  this  connection 
may  be  made  also  to  the  earth  -  goddess,  invoked  in. 
Carthage,  along  with  the  sun  and  the  moon  (Polyb. 
.79),  of  whom  Philo  has  much  to  say. 

Above  all.  however,  worship  was  given  to  the 'god 
of  heaven '  Ba'al-Samf  m. 

K\%  wmples  arc  foipd  la  Tyrc,Sin  Umni  el-'AwDmld  iCIS 
I7),  Cimh»ge(,a.  ,79X  CD  (he  Hjiwk',  l<l»id  neu  Suld  in 
Saidinia  Ijt.  139).     He  is  ihe  Zi^  •wmpovux  of  iti«  ilui  in 
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Corresponding  to  the  'god  of  heaven'  we  have  the 
•goddess  of  h^ven,'  the  'Astarte  of  the  heaven  of 
Baal'  (Vjra OP ntiwp),  to  whom  we  find  l^mun'ainr 
setting  up  a  temple  by  the  side  of  Ihe  sanctuary 


Ba'al-Sid( 


'hich  is 


Linded 


with  thai  'of  our  lady  Astarte  in  the  sea-land  (1 
land).'     This  goddess  was  worshipped  by  other  Syrian 
tribes  as  well 

Herodolui  talli  her  Aphindiia  Uraoii  (L  10*  131),  "od  (very 
innrreclly)  regardt  Ihe  uncHmry  of  the  goddeu  of  Aikelon 
IAiaiH»tL>— i'.i.,  the  "AiUr  (Aitarte)  of  ihe  god  'Am  (»«  Atak- 

10  Cypnifl  and  CytherA.  CompATB  ftl«  the  ^AtarSamaiii — i.f., 
Atlr  of  beaVBD  (on  Anniaic  form) — wonhipped  by  hd  Arabian 
Domid  irihi  (Atur-btni  pal  coL  vjii.  „■,  114;  cp  KATV^ 
iiB  Jul.  ind  the  '  queen  of  htiven  '  wonhipped  In  JeruHileni 
■  ff:\     The  izierclmnli  of  Cilium  brought  the  cult 

- -'^  them  to  Athens  and  encted  « luictuuy 

ISiCIAim).  InC/A  aijes (a tolerably 
o>u  .T,u~e.,iK>p.>on  ended  bv  AHslDclea  of  Otium)  ahe  ia 
called  'A^fBUni  aiimri^    See  Queen  of  Heaven. 

This  Astarte  was  pre-eminently  wmshipped  in  Car- 
thage and  all  over  Punic  North  Africa.  In  Latin  authors 
aitd  inscriptions  she  is  called  Ccelestis,  '  Ihe  heavenly 
goddess.'  She  is  a  virgin  (Aug.  Civ.  Dd,  ii.  1  ifi  : 
I  TheniuiKB«i.^ode!<Gk.Ninitifnac>,»(rei|uenily(a>iiid'>D 
Cyptui,  haa  nothing  to  do  with  ■  cult ;  it  merely  denotes  a  child 
boin  at  the  new-moon.  Sec  Bar.sabeas^  Namui.  |  jt. 
"  "  '  '  ■.  1  IB,  i»  itut  ™i  Aiicj  Dioa,  ii. 
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CIL  89796;  'Den  magna  vii^ni  ccelesti,'  etc.).  and 
so  not  the  wife  of  Ba'alJamem ;  but  she  stands  in  the 
inscriptions  by  the  side  of  Saturn  (i.e..  probably, 
Ba'al-hammin)  as  Ihe  chief  goddess  of  N.  Africa.  In 
the  treaty  with  Philip  ( Polyb.  7 19)  the  two  appear  as 
Zeus  and  Hera  at  Ihe  head  of  Ihe  Carthaginian  pantheon 
(cpAug.  tti  Heflaltuch.  7 16:  ■  lingua  punica  Juno  Astarte 

with  Urania.  Her  image,  probably  a  cone  of  slone, 
was  brought  by  the  emperor  Elagabalus  to  Rome, 
and  wedded  to  Ihe  stone  fetish  of  Emesa  which  was 
on  object  of  veneration  with  him  (Herodian,  68, 
Dio  Cass.  7S 13).  For  her  aspect  as  moon-goddess,  see 
below.  %  ,3. 

The  divinity  is  '  king'  as  well  as  'lord.'  He  (lands 
over  the  community  which  he  protects,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  earthly  ruler  does,  only  that  the  latter  also  is  his 
subject.  '  King'  and  'queen'  [Melek  and  MiUtat)  are 
used  with  extraordinary  frequency  in  Phosnician  personal 
names  to  denote  some  divinity  (thus  we  have  the  name 
Abi-mitki  of  Tyre  as  early  as  the  Amama  tablets),  just  ai 
in  Israel  down  to  Ihe  exile  Yahw^  vras  very  often  invoked 
as  Melek  (wrongly  vocalised  Moleeh).      But  here  also 

Ba'al,  and  Ba'alat ;  there  is  not  a  single  inscription  in 
which  any  god  named  Melek  or  Milkal  is  invoked. 
These,  like  Ihe  others,  were  obviously  mere  titles, 
whilst  the  names  by  which  the  deities  were  invoked 
varied.  Perhaps  we  may  co-ordinate  Melek  with  Ihe 
Melki-'aStart  mentioned  above  (but  not  with  Melkart, 
which,  when  occurring  in  proper  names,  remains  un- 
changed},'and  Milkat  with  the  'queen  of  heaven  '  (Jer. 
l.c.)—i.e..  the  Carthaginian  CiElesIis.  Here,  too,  no 
certainly  is  possible.      See  Molech. 

None  of  Ihe  divine  names  hitherto  mentioned  have 
been  genuine  proper  names :  but  such  names  are, 
'ertheless,  abundant  enough.  To 
9  class  belongs  that  of  Melkart  of 
pivpar  OHUH.  .^^  (see  §  1 1 ),  with  reference  to  whom 
it  may  here  be  added  that  according  to  Philo  he  is  Ihe 
son  of  {the  otherwise  quite  unknown)  Damartls,  son 
of  heaven  and  earth  (2n,  ty  **  Ati^jjoDrri  yirtTiu 
Vlt\Ki,$pot  6  Ml  'HpaicX^) ;  and  according  to  Eudoxua 
(ap.  Athen.  9391)  son  of  Asteria  (Astarte)  and  of  Zeus. 
Another  name  of  this  class  is  that  of  EIim(3n,  one  of  the 
chief  gods  of  Sidon,  where  ESmun-'aiar  (f,  17)  built  him 

In  personal  namea  EimfUi  is  exceedingly  frequent  (for  the 
pronunciation  cp  'ASluf-iovvoc ;  Leboi,  3  lUic).  He  was  also 
^t^>^9tlipped  in  Cillum  (CV.^  l4'.^)>  and  had  a  temple  in 
Caithage  <ii.  sfi).  A  trilingual  inicriplion  in  Phteaician, 
Gieek,  and  Idim,  from  a  lemplc  in  Sardinia,  giv«  him  lb* 

lalions  (/Etcaiajiui  Mrm,  'Arx*vi*  U^pfn),  plainly  becatiM 
even  then  unintelligible.  The  inKnpiian  iliows  that  EimOa 
was  identified  with  Escubpius.  whom  Phik  (I  lo  17)  names  as 
■on  of  Sydyk  by  a  daughter  of  Cronoi  (l£l)  and  Antane,  and  aa 
brother  of  ibe  Kabiri.  On  ElnSn-'AUart  and  Kimtln-Melkan, 
tee  below. 

Another  ileity  fiequentiy  found  in  compound  proper 
names  is  tt  (proiiably  to  be  pronoiuiced  fid). 

ATyriar  living  in  the  Egyptian  On  11  ailed  Sidyatoo  (' ^id 
given '1  aoa  of  Ger-fid  (' meloiko*  of  5'*1 ")  cp  C/5  1  Toi. 
Yaton^  and  'AbtUid  are  veiy  frequently  mel  wilb  in  Caithage; 

wonfiip  of  Sid  ;  but  the  god<  Siil.melkan.  and  $id-tnl  are  both 
Diet  with  (^  belowX  We  may  haiard  Ihe  conjecture  that 
Sid  ii  the  •Ayam  of  Philo  (49),  '"he  hunter  '  or  hi.  brother 
'A*ifv(,  'the  Fisher,'  who  figure  in  that  work  as  men  of  the 
prinueval  time. 

The  name  can  scarcely  be  separated  from  that  of 
SiDON  y.v,].  Is  it  not  most  probable  that  both  town 
and  people  have  taken  their  designation  from  the  god 
(cp  the  tribal  names  Asher.  Cad,  Edam,  etc.,  derived 
from  deities)?  It  may  also  be  noted  that  Cheyne 
(ZATtVlTiSg)  has  rightly  discerned  the  eponym  of 
Uiu-Palielyrus  in  Ibe  Us<)os  named  by  Philo  (2S)  as 

>  The  Melekbul  and  Mtlek'our  neationed  above  cannot 
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the  brother  and  rival  o(  Samemrumos '  or  Tyre,  who 
settled  upon  the  mainland  opposile  and  bet^me  the 
first  seafarer  (see  above,  §  lo).  This  being  so,  the 
idenliScation  with  Esau  disappears,  unless  perhaps  the 

We  are  still  less  in  a  position  to  speak  of  the  rest  of 
the  deities  fc>und  in  the  Phienician  inscriptions. 

Sankun,  in  1a.yx'<'"'^'>  written  j^o,  SakkOn.  in  iIk  very 
InquenL  Carthaginian  proper  nune  G«r-sakkan  (cp  also  'Abd- 
nkkun,  CIS  ma  [AbydosD)  and  |3nt  (EtkDn)  in  an  inscription 
from  the  Pitieui  («.  iiB),  where  an  altar  ii  Kt  up  nic  poltV- 
i,t,t  doabticss  *to  the  mighty  &^kan'  (cp  Tm^V^J^'  TtD 
is  found  in  many  Cypriote  names,  but  alai  in  Canhagt  {C/S 
\iai<nim\  in  the  namei  Pmy-Saina'  and  Pmyaion  ;  il  is 
written  Fm  in'AlxIp-m  in  Abydcs  (/A.  itic).  Vtn  occun  in 
Ykn-liilem  inCiliuin<(r/J- i.  10  1 3)  and  Cailhage  (i-».  484).  Um  in 
D'Bi-fillel!  (cp  above),  un  o(  D'm-haoTii,  Gi.  Aifiin>A«  At^iaw 
from  Sidon  (Aihens,  C/i-l.isX  and  in  TSop,  Dm-malak  in 
Tyre  (ZO:WG  Se  117).      DDO  {p«'baps     '  "  -         " 
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'Abd^s^in  Cypnis  (C/J-  1  41 49  S3  93):  «e 

{?/.V  1  255^) ;  the  first  pan  of 
»,  u»  ouj^ia  IS  connected  with  the  Egyptian 
second  part  appears  in  the  naoe  Gcr-mskr 
ilssACHAI,  l^endX 

deities,  only  one.  Tnt,  claims  attention. 
It  has  become  euslomary  to  pronounce  the  name  as 
Tanith  ;  but  there  is  no  authority  for  this.  * 

In  the  name  of  the  Sidonian  'Abd-ml,  Gt.  ApT«ict«|ipr  {CIS 
1  lis;  Athens)  the  aoddes  is  interpreted  a  Artemis;  but 
whether  the  seven T.ruttH  ; 'Apn'iuatt  of  Philo(2  3oX  dauehiets 
of  El  and  Asunt,  have  anything  to  do  with  her  we  do  not 
know.  She  it  elsewhere  (bund  only  in  Carthage  whm-  » 
'lhebulyTnlorthePneba'ar>(lhat  is.  as  HaUvyhas 
nised,  a  place-name— 'face  of  Ba'al 

she  has  a  temple  which  was  held  in  ...„ ,---. , 

along  with  *the  lord  baal  haiuman.'  in  countless  inscriptions,  in 
which  the  is  always  given  the  lirst  place. 

Once  [CIS  I}Ba),  in  ber  stead,  we  find  mention  of 
'  the  mother,  the  mistress  of  Pneba'al ' '  (SpaiB  nr^  DhS 
[on  ^bdS  r*^).  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the 
■  lady  mother  '  (msm)  who  in  Carthage  {CIS  \  177)  is  in- 
voked  along  with  the  '  goddess  of  the  eella '  {nrmn  nSya). 
is  only  another  name  of  Tnt ;  but  whether  the  "mother 
of  the  Ashera '  in  Citium  (nTTH.T  dk  so  read  for  nll«n  ; 
C/5I13)  is  so  also,  remains  undetermined.  If  further 
comlunations  are  sought,  we  niaj'  perhaps  discern  in  this 
motherly  divinity  the  earth'goddess. 

Whether  we  are  to  assume  that  the  Phoenicians  had 
also  a  goddess  of  Fortune  or  Fate,  Gad  (stiIxi),  we 
cannot  say.  The  frequent  feminine  name  Gadna'mat 
with  its  variations  (in  Plautus  Giddeneme  '  pleasant 
fortune')  is  no  proof  of  this.' 

A  targe  class  of  Phtenician  divine  names  is  formed 
by  combining  two  simple  names.  Other  Semitic  tribes 
also  thus  combined  names  of  opposite  seies.  The 
of^en-quoled  Pho:nician  divine  name  Melkfaitart  is 
iloubtless  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way,  as  meaning 
the  Melech  who  is  the  husband  of  Astarte,  So  also 
in  Canbage  we  find  a  god  ELimun-'Aitart  (CIS  1 14s) : 
another  Sid-tnt  of  Ma'arat  (Megara,  the  lower  town  of 
Carthag^;  ii.  247-249)- 

t  There  was  mo<^t  probably  a  god  bearing  this  strange  name 
(Philo  translates  it  'Y^Dvpovun)  in  Tyre. 
■  FJsu  >9i  as  much  a  divine  name  as  Edom.    WMM  righll; 

EmiM,  I  3  ;  Esau.  |  i,  n.  6).  Whether  the  zn*n3S  of  'he 
Canhaginian  inscription  (CM  1 195  i  leii  diflkuli)  should  really 
be  read'Abdedom  or 'Obed-edom  (cp  OHRihRrxiMX  and  taken 

*  In  Cina,  CIS  1 14;,  BaliddiT.  CIL  3  tajg  iqiii.^ 
'  Hoffmann's  acute  combinations  recardinR  this  and  other 
nAmrs  (C/rftr  linigr  PArt.  Ciller,  Ji^.lseem  lo  the  present 


8  Thi 


'riiten  SvsK)D,  Euiing,  CnWWArAc  InsckriflfH. 
his  tiiaws  ai  the  same  time  that  Pne-ba'il  is  1 


ally  a 


have  sought  to  And  a  mysiic  docirine  of  iheiAJgy  is  untenable. 

1  Whether  the  masf.  name  njr,]  in  Idalium  (CIS  1 93)  ought 

to  be  pronounced  (rad'alc,  and  i»  compounded  from  the  Syrian 

divine  name  'Ale  (cp  KrK*c.KT\f.\  is  doubtful :  see  NSIdeke, 

^ZiJ/C  43471  liSBS],  who  compares  Gid'on  (see  CiDBON^ 
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IB),  $id-mel)!an  in  i^anhage 


mei(Lari  in  Liiiom  (t/j  1  isff, 
it.  3>t,\  Melkan  R<^eph(ptDb- 

-r«eph :  VK  dSk  rat  [n-fpa'? 


masctdlne 
J3-aBX  5id-melkai 
ably  for  Reieph). 


■jn  n-ipte^(t>eVog(it,  W//.«i;  Levy,, 
such  lian^as^'al-ad'r,  hlde)^l»'al',  Nl'dek' 


Egypt  are  mi 

gods).  The  inliuence  ol  the  two  civilisations  upon  the 
character  of  the  deities  and  of  the  religious  symbols  and 
amulets  employed,  has  been  referred  to  already  (g  8). 
In  this  instance  it  is  the  Egyptian  element  that  pre- 
dominates. The  Ba'alal  of  Byblos  is  modelled  exactly 
on  the  pattern  of  yathor  or  Isis — with  cow-homs  on 
her  head,  between  them  the  sun-disk,  in  her  hand  a. 
sceptre  with  flowets. 
Asiaiie  was  often  similarly  represented  (see  Ashtaiioth- 

at  Kadesh  on  the  (ironies,  where  (he  goddess  of  the  ciiy  was  so 
fuhinnpd.       Hiiir*  Iha  «ai*nunl  nf  Philr,  (ii.\  that   AsiattC 
The  symbol. 


(when. „ 

Sy.  f),  which  along  wi 


understood  and  was  taken 


.S    £.A,Mfl), 

if  Ba'al-i; 


I  Dfi 


scholars  have  long  miuakenTy  sought  10  find  in  this  ideniifiaition 

Ba'alat  ol  Byblos  was  connected  with  Isis  and  Osiris. 
Later  we  find  the  name  of  Osiris  frequently  present  in 
proper  names  (C/5  1 913  [L'mm  d'AwSmld];  laa 
[Tyre];  465865  [Cyprus));  also  Bast'  (Bubastis), 
Horus  ('Abdhor.  ii.  53  ;  Cyprus  ;  cp  46),  Isis  (perhaps 
in  'Abdis  [?]  D13II.  from  Sidon  in  Carthage,  i*.  3<.B), 
The  god  Tttai^m  son  of  MisOr  (Egypt),  that  is.  the 
Egyptian  Thoth,  who  pla)*s  so  great  a  part  in  Philo 
(I4  2"  15X  69)  as  inventor  of  writing  and  all  wisdom, 
has  not  as  yet  been  met  with  in  the  inscriptions. 

It  was  from  Syria  that  twodeities  zealously  worshipped 
by  the  Phomicians  in  Cyprus  originally  came— R^p 
(pronounciation  uncertain)  and  (possibly  from  Babylonia) 
'Anat — bothof  whom  the  Egyptians  of  the  New  Kingdom 
adopted  as  war-gods  >  (see  Re^skeph,  Anath). 

'Anat  has  a  temple  in  Citium  (Euting.  SBA  W,  1685. 
no.  130),  and  another  in  Idalium  characterised  by  the 
absence  of  any  of  these  votive  images  irf  the  god  so 
common  elsewhere  in  Cyprian  temples.' 

To  Babylonia  is  due  the  infiuence  exerted  on  the 
ritual  of  Adonis  of  Byblos  by  tbe  legend  oi  Tammlii. 
From  the  same  source  also  came  the  cullus  of  Hadad 
(for  such  appears  to  be  the  right  pronounciation  of  the 
Babylonian-AssyriandeityusuallycalledRammftn).  which 
we  meet  with  not  only  in  Syria  but  also  in  Phcenicia  at 
Byblos  in  the  name  of  Rib-addi  in  the  Amama  tablets 
manha-daSi  in  Cyprus) 


it.  loilAbydusl:  gV 

*  See  WMM.  At.  u.  _ 
Hadad-insciipiion  of  Pan 
Ya'odi  jZenjitliL    He  ii  i 

from  the  Creeks  (Mkl^'.< 

SBAiy.  itSj,  p.i;g^; 


'AMmi^ufTiK  {Lebas,  3  imc  ; 


included,  In  the 


,--^-    Re£ep  is  inciuaeo,  m  ine 
,  among  the  gods  of  the  Land  of 


p  -Abd'aiiap 

adduces  also 
k  Apollonia); 
'    c  NOIdekc, 


possibly  the  god  had  a  temple  the...     ._.,  . 
OemL-Ganneau,  //o™i  it  aim  Ca^ti.  16/  iiiriW 

»  See  Ohnefalsch-Rlchter.  Kypros,  16.  In  a  Lapatbos  in- 
scription we  find  Q-n  IP  nw;*Pp'n  T*  [T«wp  and  Di.WKk 
That  it,  approximately,  'Anath  m  her  fulness  of  vigour  ;  she 
is  taken  as  the  equivalent  of 'AAit™'™"^''^^'^-^!)'  ^"* 
not  elsewhere  met  with  in  Pha:nician  territory. 
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(see  Hadad,  RiuhON).     His  name  does  nol  occur  in 

[>b<eniciaii  inscriptions;  but  Ptailo  (234)  knows  him  as 
'king  of  the  gods'  who,  with  'the  grealesi  Astarle' 
f^  /ifyfanj  'Airrdpni)  and  with  Zeus  son  of  DemarOs. 
rules  Ibe  luid  by  the  authority  of  Cronos  (El).  Riilo 
mentions  also  Daoon  [^.f.].  whoni  he  lakes  tor  a  com- 
god,  but  who  is  of  Babylonian  origin,  and  whose  cultiis 
came  to  Philistia  before  the  Pbilistine  settlemeol  (Dagan- 
lakala,  Am.  Tab.  315/). 

On  Assyrian  gods  in  Sidon.  see  below,  g  ai.  Here 
and  there  also  we  find  traces  in  the  later  period  of  the 
deity,  originally  from  Gaza,  known  as  Mama,  '  our 
Lord'  in  the  proper  names  'Abdmamai  (-roiM-  C'S 
1 16  i)  atid  Mary*hai  ( it,  93  [Cyprus] ;  cp  the  Tyrian 
lamp  with  the  dedication  Sf}  Btt\MapiC/Sl  p.  ill). 
With  the  Macedonian  period  the  Greek  deities  b^an 
to  be  introduced  and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to  be 
put  as  much  as  possible  oa  a  level  with  the  native  ones. 

Such,  apart  from  a  few  other  figures  in  Philo  quite 

nninlelligible  10  us.  are  the  deities  known  to  have  been 

i<  o_-tt,.«.    worshipped    among   the   Phtenicians. 

■mSsT^  Though    the    general    type,    however. 

•Uta  a&r     *^  ""'  "^^  everywhere,  the  details 

^^Mtt.  of  ihe  pantheon  were,  as  might  be 
^^  eipecled,    different  in  each  individual 

city.  The  only  one  of  these  pantheons  about  which  we 
possess  precise  information  is  that  of  Carthage,  which 
we  know  through  the  Greek  translation  of  the  treaty 
between  Hannibal  and  Philip  of  Macedon  (Polyb.  7g). 
In  that  treaty  the  gods  of  Carthage  are  arranged  in 
groups  oi  three,  invoked  in  the  following  order  : — (i) 
Zeus  [Ba'al-SamCm],  Hera  ['Aitart  Sme  Bn'al=C(£lestisi 
Apollo  [uaknown  ;  hardly  Reiep ;  many  have  thought 
of  Ba'alhamman,  but  E6mun  is  also  possible] ;  (a) 
Zaliuiir  Kaiix.iiSorkir  [Astarte  of  C.irthage],  Herakles 
[Melkan],  lolaos  [unknown  ;  in  any  case  he  is  thought 
of  as  a  constant  attendant  of  Melkart];'  (3)  trol  ol 
iruVTpaTfviiuroi — by  which  we  are  to  understand 
fetishes  carried  along  with  the  army  to  the  field  as  was 

hours,  streams  ;  (5)  all  the  gods  who  inhabit  (koWxowti) 
Carthage,     The  name  most  conspicuous  by  its  absence 


t  of  1 


—for 


by  a. 


!S  mentioned. 

The  Phoenician  worship  differs  in  no  essential  particu- 
lar from  that  of  the  allied  members  of  the  Semitic 
fomily.  Sacred  territories  are  dedicated  to  the  various 
gods,  and  altars  and  niasst^bahs  grow  up.  Out  of 
these  Ihe  image  of  the  god  is  gradually  developed,  often 
{as  we  have  seen)  borrowing  its  forms  from  the  nations 
more  advanced  in  civilis,-ition.  The  image  of  the  god 
demands  also  a  house  for  the  god,  a  temple,  which  in 
the  Phoinician  cities  was  built  throughout  in  Ihe  Egyptian 
style.  Alongside  of  the  newer,  however,  the  older 
forms  of  retigKHi  continued  to  hold  their  ground.  The 
anangemenis  of  a  Phcenician  temple,  as  we  learn  from 
the  coins  and  excavations  in  Cyprus  (see  Ohnefalsch- 
Richter ;  especially  instructive  is  hb  [partly  recon- 
slrucied]  lemenos  of  Idalium,  Plate  Ivl),  included  a 
large  open  court,  in  which  stood  the  stone-fetish  of  the 
god  and  the  worshippers  set  up  thdr  votive  pillars  (mas- 
sSbahs)  and  divine  images.  Limitation  of  space  forbkis 
a  lengthened  discussion  as  to  the  various  sacred  animals 
(doves  to  Astarte.  etc ),  or  of  the  festivals  or  the  ritual. 

From  Carthage  have  been  recovered  several  fraenienis  of  sacri- 
ficial ordinaiKM(CAVll6;i67-T70  — imongst  llieni  ibe  grenl 
•acrifiml  luiir  of  Marieilles)  which  fix  with  exactitude  Ihe 
various  dun  of  Ihe  piiMti,  ju.1l  bi  in  P,  or  io  the  Greek  ordin- 

Cilium  fragments  of  a  ll»  of  expenses  for  temple  lervanlf  and 

calendar  (lA  166),  as  also  qf  a  list  of  large  expenditures  by  the 
dliieni  on  Ihe  temple  (//.  171),  Amongst  Ihe  personnel  of  Ihe 
temple,  the  '  hair-cullen  (lurben)  of  the  gods '  (q^h  j^j,  C/S 


1aia|U|,  3 
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n  place  (cp  Bu 
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alio  have  ibe  temple -servanls  {B6j47j^,  clc);  olhn  official 
dedjmaiiou^  U,£.,  360  Jl  377  ;  aijd  wme  in  Ihe  passages  already 
ciied)  still  lemain  obscure  (cp  Doc.  f  3X 

Of  all  that  the  individual  or  the  slate  receives  by  the 
favour  of  the  god,  a  certain  portion,  and  thai  the  first 
and  best— an  drapx^  or  Tfvto  (C/51s,  as  in  OT>— 
is  rendered  to  the  giver.  So  also  the  deity  receives 
a  share  of  the  spoils  of  war.  The  practice,  the 
existence  of  which  we  know  from  the  OT,  of  sacrificing 
10  the  god  after  any  great  victory  or  delivemnce,  if  not 
all  the  prisoners,  at  least  the  best  and  choicest  of  them, 
'  upon  the  altar  before  the  holy  tent '  was  still  followed  in 
Carthage  In  307  B.C. .  after  ttie  victory  over  Agaihocles 
(DIod.  206s).  When  angry,  however,  the  godhead 
demands  tor  propitiaiion  also  the  blood  of  the  wor- 
shipper's own  kin.  The  maxim  'every  (irslborn  is 
mine'  plainly  held  good  in  Phrenicia  also,  and  applied, 
as  amongst  the  Israelites,  to  the  firstborn  of  men  as 
well  as  of  earth  {see  Firstborn).  In  ordinary  limes 
no  doubt  the  debt  was  redeemed,  as  in  Israel ;  but  in 
times  of  extremity  a  man  would  offer  to  his  god  his 
own  grown-up  son.     See  Moi-ECH. 

If  il  were  his  only  son,  the  sacrifice  mould  be  all  the  more 

Abraham :  see  Isaac)  in  the  legend  nairaling  (he  muilution  of 
ihiskindorairerbig(seeal»ve,|ii,col.374})-  As  civiliui  ion  ad- 
vanced, IbeCanha^nianii  sought  to  eicBpe  ihedire  obligation  by 
KtliDgnpanforiaerificeefaildRnof  slaves  whom  Ihcv  brought  up 
as  Iheir  own.  In  )io,  however,  when  Agaihoclei  had  reduced  the 

ineir  noi>1est  ^milies  upon 


the  fiery^  fun 


h  (DIod 


of  Ihe  Punic 


led  to 


In  other  cases,  when  a  catastrophe 
already  befallen,  the  head  of  the  state  offers  himself  as 
a  sacrifice  to  Ihe  offended  deities  and  ascends  the 
sacrificial  pyre.  So,  according  10  the  legend,  did  Dido- 
Elissa,  the  foundress  of  the  city  ;  so  did  Hanillcar  after 
the  battle  on  Ihe  Himera ;  and  a  similar  step  was 
meditated  by  King  Juba  of  Numidia  after  the  battle  of 
Thapsus,  and  would  actually  have  been  taken  by  him 
if  Cirta  his  capital  had  not  shut  her  gates  upon  him. 

these  was  cncumcision'— apracti,4'b^w^by  the  PlicExiic'?^^ 
as  by  the  Israelites,  from  Egypt  (Herod.  8  it*),  and  iuMrding 
to  Philo  (S34)  petformed  bv  £1  upon  bimwlf  in  the  firxt  instance 
aibd  to  imposed  upon  his subjec Is.  Wefirid  no  allusion,  however, 
to  the  practice  of  cBSIraiion  in  honour  oF  the  gods  so  rrequemly 
found  in  SyHa  and  Asia  Minor.    On  the  other  hai>d  ecsiaiic 


.  KllSaayK).  In  the  Golenischeff  Papyrus  (tee  |  s) a  page  of 
the  KiriE  o(  Byblos,  selied   by  the  god  during  a  ncrilke,  gives 

of  iKe  great  goddefiKA  and  make  over  the  profita  to  ilte  temple 
Irea.'^ur^-a  pnclice  that  was  widely  <£ffi'u.«i  among  ihe 
Semites  and  the  peoples  of  A^  Minor.    Perhaps  Robenson 

the  «'»ui  "aiiui^JL  considered  as  a  manifeslaiion  of  Ihe 

nhunuuilife. 

stom  at  Byhlo 

ihe  servkx^  the  'deity 
Phtenicia  cp  Km.  f.V.  dmit  0  55. 

With  regard  to  what  happens  to  men  after  death  the 
views  of  the  Phienioians,  as  of  the  other  Semitic  peoples, 
remained  quite  undeveloped.  From  Ihe  sepulchral 
inscriptions  of  Eshmunazar  and  Tabnit  we  see  that 
tmdisturbed  rest  in  the  grave  was  desired,  and  to  ensure 
it  imprecations  were  employed  ;  to  open  a  gr.ive  or 
cotlin  is  an  '  abomination  unto  Astarte '  (Tabnit  6).  It 
is.  however,  but  a  comfortless,  shadowy  existence  that  is 
lived  in  the  dark  kingdom  of  death  '  among  the  ghosts 
or  Stfhdin'  {.Vol,  mc.  the  god  of  death,  son  of  El, 
mentioned  in  Philo,  2  24).  The  Phfenician,  like  the 
Israelite,  had  no  more  heartfelt  longing  than  for  a 
iksceodant  to  continue  his  family  and  with  it  his  earthly 
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curse  the  gods  can  infliti  (Ei^mun.  8  ii  33,  Tabnii  7). 

In  connection  oilh  the  cullus,  among  the  Phcenicians 
ts  elsewhere,  Ihere  gra^tuaUy  develi^ied  a  body  of 
,,  q>i,_-i»,„  theological  doctrines.  The  few  nllu- 
"■.^i!^„  sions  to  these  in  the  inscriptions,  how- 
and  COnnOBOIV.  ^ver,  are  pnictieally  unintelligible,  as 
U  shown  by  the  texts  of  the  Malakba'al-slelfes,'  and  still 
more  by  the  inscription  of  Ma'?Ob  (see  above,  %  10). 
This  last  would  almost  seem  to  sug^st  that  the  Israelite 
conception  of  an  'apostle'  or  messenger  (>fe)  of  the 

Ba'al-mal'ak,  C/SI1&3  4ss,  etc.).  In  Cyprus  arose  the 
singular  conception  of  a  divinity  in  which  man  and 
woman  are  united,  and  which  accordingly  was  repre- 
sented as  a  bearded  goddess. 

The  IheaWians  of  the  HEllenialic  pericxl  dnlEECd  Ihil  to 
light,  cBlling  the  deily  in  qui«tk.n  Aphmditui  (PliiTochorui  and 
Aliaophiuicsa/.Ma:nii.ii\.ai/.,Htsych,i.r'.\ii(}clmt,ct<:.X 
and  the  chun:h  falhcra  are  very  teady  to  refer  to  the  subject ; 

on  no  mcRiument,  and  ihe  allempl  to  associate  it  with  any  of 
ibe  divinitia  named  above,  tiill  more  to  find  it  (as  has  ftomeiimei 

It  is  not  even  ceTUiiTwhelhet  u  i>  leally  PhnDicuuTu  atT. 
tince.  according  to  Hesych.  (/.c.X  it  stenus  w  have  belonged 

Phceniciati  theology  had  its  speculations  about  the 
origin  and  growth  of  the  world,  of  mankind,  of 
civilisation,  and  of  its  own  home.  Presnmably  these 
were  embodied  in  a  religious  literature  of  the  subject, 
which  dealt  w-ith  it  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the 
narrulives  of  Genesis.  All  our  actual  information  on 
the  subject,  however,  has  to  be  taken  from  late  recen- 
aons  of  it,  written  in  Greek,  and  showing  m.irked  traces 
of  foreign  influences.  In  these  writings,  as  in  the  many 
Jewish  writings  of  the  Hellenistic  age,  we  have  native 
scholars  with  patriotk:  arruganoe  seeking  to  exhibit  to 
the  then  dominant  race  Ihe  antiquity  and  depth  of  the 
native  traditions,  and  to  prove  thai  the  Greeks  really 
Stole  their  wisdom  and  theology  from  the  Kasi,  at 
the  same  time  distorting  it  in  the  process.      That  these 

bol  also,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Jews  likewise,  on 
Dative  written  <locuments.  is  not  to  be  questioned.  On 
the  other   hand,    the 


jUity,   ■ 


lleged  a 


auihun 


orks. 


f  very  problen 
Two  cosmogonies  have  come  down  to  us,  the  one 
from  Sidon.  the  other  from  Byblos.'  The  former  was 
narrated  in  Greek  by  Eudemus  a  pupil  of  Aristotle. 
and  from  him  il  was  borrowed  by  Damascius  ( De  pr. 
frin.  135)  who  subjdned  a  Neo-pUtonic  interpretation. 
In  a  somewhat  modified  form  the  same  Sidonian 
tradition  is  cited  at  a  later  date  as  the  work  of  the 
ancient  Sidonian  Mochos  (UiS^x}'  which  had  been 
translated  into  Greek,  ostensibly  by  a  certain  Lietos, 
along  with  other  unknown  Phcenician  authors*  (Theo- 
doios,  Hypsicrales)  in  the  lime  of  Posidonius  of  Rhodes 
(first  half  of  the  last  century  B.C.).  Damascius  [Dt  fr. 
prin.  125)  has  preserved  for  us  an  extract  from  this  ccts- 
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3  II  il  no  proof  iS  Byblw  being  (he  relieiDua  nMlropalii  oT 
PhiEnicia  thai  we  unwlly  find  on  lit  coin,  from  the  Helleninic 
(Krk)d  oninird^the  wmanie 'the  holy- (jwnp.^'ajS-  ^|>«^Bv|S- 

'Tyre  l^tiiim  '•m  iipit  »■>  snUm  [ako  with  perwnilicaiion  of 
ibe  aiy^Ieity  SiA^nx  0tai  iMpmt  ml  atrvAou  not  »Avaf;(Lflaf| 
and  Tii^iv  «*paf  jnu  Aav^v). 

TfittkKw.  He  pasited  into  the  later  handbook!  u  one  of  the 
oriental  founders  of  PhiltAopby ;  Diog.  Lbti.  fir^em.  1  (mis. 
written 'nxot,  folloM'ed  by  Suidas.  t.ri.l,  lamblich.  yil,  Pylk.  if 
{i  ^aa^6*^fotJ  ancestor  of  the  Sidonian  pTaphell,  and  the  rest 
^ihe  Phtenician  bierophants),  Ida.  ^4/.  i.39(whhan  unknown 
HatiKus,  and  the  Egyptian  Hieronymui,  and  other  wriien  of 
various  narionalilies,  as  alWed  authoHiies  for  the  story  of  the 
toad);  Aihen.  IiMa(with  SancbuniathonX 

*  Tatian,  ailv.  Croat,  37  [cf^iied  by  QeaLAIeii.  Strxim. 
L!Iit;l:  cpKahriuMenuidervonEphesusu.  Lmtoi,' Jdktiit. 
Hut.  60.,ijK 


mogony  alsa  Posidonius  detected  in  il  the  atomic  tbeoiy 
(Strabo.  xvi.  2  14),  just  as  Damascius  found  in  il  the 
Neo-plalonic  conception  of  the  world.  It  does  not  at  all 
follow  from  this,  however,  either  that  the  writing  of  Mochui 
contained  a  single  word  about  aloms — how  Posidoniui 
arrived  at  his  view  can  be  perceived  clearly  enough 
from  the  fragment  which  has  come  down  to  us^or  that 
the  writing  was  a  '  literary  fraud'  as  RUhl  supposed. 

Considerably  later  is  our  atilhority  upon  the  Bybliaa 
traditions— Phiio  of  Byblos,  the  well  known  writer  of 
the  period  of  Hadrian.  He  relied  for  his  information 
upon  an  ancient  sage,  Sanchuniathon,  who  had  drawn 
the  primaeval  wisdom  of  Taaut  from  the  writings  of  Ihe 
'Afifiouriit  in  the  temples  (see  above,  %  10).'  Whether 
really  was  a  Phcenician  writing  under    ' 
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the  tradition  has  been  very  greatly  manipulated  by 
Philo  with  two  objects  ;  first,  to  explain  all  mythology 
in  Ihe  Euhemeristic  sense,  by  making  out  all  the  gods 
to  have  been  men — kings  and  others  of  primitive  times 
who  had  Ijeen  raised  to  divine  honours  after  their  death 
- — and  secondly  to  make  out  that  the  Greek  mythology 
was  only  a  depraved  copy  of  the  Phcenician. 

The  lateness  of  bis  Iraililioni  is  shown  also  by  the  fact 
ihai  he  uws  Aramaic  Ibrms  of  nanKS  (BetAtrc^A^i',  Zttfav^fiitr- 
BiiADc  ;  onl^  2a^'^pcviioi  is  the  Phoenician  pronunciation  of 
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the  Hib.  D-rrSK,  Elahim.  which  ii  not  met  with  in  Phieniciao, 
and  thus  Philo  bcrf  beirayi  a  Jewiidi  influence  not  discernible 
elsewhere.  From  Philo  we  still  possess  large  cKracIS  In  Eul. 
Prop,  Kv.,  which  in  their  turn  seem  to  have  been  taken  fron 
Porphyry. 

In  details  Ihe  Sidonian  cosmc^ony  and  that  of 
Byblos  difler  from  one  another  at  many  points. 
Fundamentally  they  are  in  closest  agreement  not  only 
with  each  other  bill  also  with  Ihe  old  Hebrew  myth* 
which  can  still  be  clearly  enough  detected  behind  Ibe 
narratives  of  Gen.  1  B  (see  Creation.  §7). 

Of  the  PhfEuician  eonsiituiion  and  govemnicnt  we 
know  almost  nothing,  even  in  the  case  of  Canhage, 
in  RnnatlbiUnn  ""'  '°  speak  of  the  other  cities. 
10.  umninnion.  .j.^^,  ,j|^.^  p^^^^,  ^^^  ^  thoroughly 

aristocratic  character  might  be  presumed  from  the 
whole  character  of  iSemitic  civil  life,  and  is  confirmed  by 
the  weight  everywhere  laid  upon  descent ;  (his  conies 
into  special  prominence  in  the  long  genealogies  of  the 
inscriptions.  The  'eldest  ones'  (cp  the  r/M^^irroTM 
in  Marathos  and  Aradus  ;  Diod.  xxxiii.  693)  who  form 
the  council  of  the  king  are  the  representatives  of 
families ;  in  Sidon  the  council  seems  to  form  a  collie 
of  100  members  (Diod.  16  tj).  Tlie  most  distinguished 
family  is  of  course  the  royal ;  in  Tyre  the  priest  of 
Melkarth  ranks  next  the  king  (Justin.  ISt).  In  these 
little  city-slates,  howei-er.  with  their  many  wealthy 
merchant  families  the  power  of  the  king  was  limited  io 
many  directions  by  the  council  and  the  noWlity.  In 
Tyre  at  Ihe  lime  of  the  Chaldean  suzerainty  the 
monarchy  was  for  a  lime  abolished  and  a  'judge' 
{lopkel)  look  his  place  as  supreme  authority  (Jos,  t.  Af. 
in).  Presumably  Ihe  office  was  responsible,  and  limited 
in  lime,  although  in  Tyre  the  tenuie  cannot  have  beea 
for  a  fixed  period,  since  we  lind  individual  judges  nihng 
for  a,  10,  3  months,  and  then,  apparently,  two  together 
ruling  for  6  years  (see  below,  g  30).  Something  similar  may 
have  tKcurred  in  other  cities  also,  just  as  inC^thage  from 
Ihe  lime  that  we  know  anjihing  of  its  history  two  suffetes 
(usually  called  "kings'  1^  the  Greeks)  figure  as  yearly 
officials  at  the  head  of  the  slate ',  so  also  in  other 
colonies,   such  as  Gades.      To  the  Hebrews  also,  as 
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Beiytus,  derived  hisa , .,,- ^_  j..-^.....^ 

(±^Jeruba'al>  the  prietl  of  God,  of  J«IW  (it^vwc  Mv  t«v  *lflH>> 
thai  it,  Vahwt,  who  had  dedicated  his  work  to  King  Abilbal  or 
Abibelof  Berytiu.,    Wheiher  this  abiuid  story  wu  Potphyry's 

ttll :  in  any  caw  it  has  nothing  10  do  with  Philo's  Sancfaunialbon. 
Its  laienea  Is  shown  also  by  the  purl  uiigned  in  it  to  Betytiu. 
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the  Book  of  Judges  shov^,  the  conception  of  'judges' 
as  ruleraot  asiale,  wiihjoyal  but  not  hereditary  powers, 
was  not  uoramiliar. 


themselves  nothini 
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1  in  Greek 
■acts  (pre- 
'  served  tiy  Josephus),  from  the  Chronicles 
nich  Mciiaiider  of  EphesiB  had  tmnslated 
;  they  relate  to  the  period  extending  from 
969  t0  774B.c.  (^.  Ap.\t»:  .^B/.  viii.  53[atsoviii.  3ion 
the  era  of  Tyre],  Aal.  viii.  13>)  nnd  lo  the  siege  under 
Wulseus  {Am.  ii.1*.).  Josephus  also  [c.  Ap.  U.) 
gives  the  list  of  iiings  during  the  period  from  Nebuchad- 
reiiar  down  to  Cyras  (585-531  B.C.).  but  here,  loo,  is 
doubtless  dependent  on  Mennnder,  although  a  little 
before  (I.  Ap.  \^= A nl.  x.  Ui)  he  refers  for  the  siege 
of  Tyre  by  Nebuchadrcuar  lo  the  otherwise  unkiiowD 
Jewish  and  Phccnician  history  of  one  Philostrattis. 

for  the  period  of  Hirun  I.,  the  Phcenician  hiitoiy  of  Di«,  who 
a  c1«e1y  dependent  on  Meminden  He  also  a  not  Dlberwise 
knowik  It  11  probftble  Ihal  Joscphui  look  ail  these  fratcmeiita 
djredly  friiin  a  compilalion  by  Alexander  Polyhislor  (v.  Gut- 
Khmid;  cf'VilMiammb,  ElHliiiifiiaIliGeKlk40i/.\  These 
(hort  frsEinents  contain  little  that  rebles  10  the  binary  of 
nxcnician  CDkiniulicn. 

We  lelum  now  10  the  history  of  the  mother  country 
from  Ibe  end  of  the  t^yplian  period  onwards.      The 

1..  Prt«l  ot  ""tZ' ''°°", '"  "",  '"""""f"* 

succeeding  centimes  relates  only  10 
Tyre.  Tyre  was  successful  not  only 
in  founding  a  colonial  empire,  but  also  in  gaining  the 
iupremacy  in  the  molher  country.  Our  accounts  begin 
— sittce  they  concern  themselves  with  merely  biblical 
■  h  the  first  Hi  .        •  ■ 
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in  the  quuler  Eurycho™.  (Jo*-  '■  Af.  I  Hi  subuiiultd  MO' 
temples  lor  old,  la  Mtllgirth  and  Aiune.  dediciiled  a  goMen 
■tele  (iiw)  to  Ba'alSamem  in  hi>  temple  and  instituted  the 
feiiival  of  the  awakeninc  of  Melkanh.  He  brought  back  10  its 
•HegianM  <b<   city   of  Ulica   which   had   refused   10  pay    the 

iriih  Israel,  and  of  his  Ophir  viiyi(s(s«aUoCABUL,  Hirah). 

Josephus,  in  spealting  of  the  successors  of  Hiram, 
gives  only  the  duration  of  Ibe  life  and  of  the  reign  of 
each  down  to  the  ftninding  of  Carthage.  We  may 
be  sure,  liowever,  that  Menander  gave  some  further 
particulars.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  clear  from  the  list  of 
kings  that  usurpations  and  struggles  for  the  succession 
*ere  not  imltnown.  Hiram's  grandson  was  pul  10 
death  by  the  four  sons  of  his  foster  mother  ;  of  these 
the  eldest  held  the  throne  for  twelve  year^  I'heci 
follmved  further  confusions,  with  regard  to  which 
tradition  Is  very  uncertain,  until  the  priest  of  Astarte. 
Itolia'al,  by  violent  means  (see  Ethraal)  founded  a 
new  dynasty.  Owing  to  his  relation  to  Ahab.  one  or  two 
facts  respecting  him  ha\'e  been  preserved  by  Josephus. 
The  length  of  his  reign  is  unfortunntdy  not  known  ; 
kUhl.  following  the  tradition  of  Theophilus,  assigns 
him  twelve  years  (876-866  II.C, ),  but  according  to  most 
MSS  he  reigned  thirty-two  years  (though  the  length 
of  life  assigned  by  tradition  lo  him  and  to  bis  son  makes 
this  doubtful)  from  385-854  B.C.  The  three  years 
famine  of  the  period  of  Ahab  nnd  Elijah  ( i  K.  17/. }  is 
mentioned  by  Menander  as  having  lasted  one  year. 

Hiram  1.  is  in  the  OT  invariably  called  king  of  TyiB 
<3S.5ii  iK.5i5  9to):  Ethbaal,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
king  of  the  Sidonians  (i  K.  I631).  This  last  Is  also  the 
title  borne  on  the  oldest  extant  Phienician  inscription 
(C/5I5)  by  Hiram  ll.»  who  is  also  named  by  the 
Assyrians  in  738  ;  it  is  the  inscription  of  a  bronze 
sacrificial  vessel  which  the  '  governor  <)3D)  of  KarthadaSt 
(Citium),  servant  of  Hiram  king  of  the  Sidonians,'  dedi- 

1  The  individual  iwnu  in  Mounder's  list  of  kinn  vary  in  the 

^vj.  4E4  «6f  ^—although  hy  no  means  certain  at  all  polntiX 

"l  ThLt'^ffiram  ll!?  nol  Hica^^,  i°s  int^^ded^  the  inKrip. 
kft  been  ihoym  by  von  landau,  Btitr.  tur  AlttrthMnU' 
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cated  to  his  lord  the  god  of  Lebanon  (Ba'al-lebanon)  as 
a  ■'  first  fruits  ■■  (iTapx>S)  "f  "PP^r '  (nrni  WK^a)  in  the 
temple  upon  the  hill  Muti  Shinoas  near  Amathus  (Ohne- 
falsch-Richter,  Kyproi.  \  19I.  The  Tyrian  dominion  in 
Cyprus  must  accordingly  have  extended  thus  far.  These 
designations  show  that,  in  the  interval  between  Hiram  1. 
and  Elhbaal,  the  'kings  of  Tyre'  had  become  'kings 
of  the  Phaenidans,'  and  thus  had  considerably  extended 
their  authority,  in  particular  by  acquiring  the  sovereignty 
of  Sidon,  This  is  confirmed  by  the  Assyrian  data,  that 
the  whole  coast  from  'Akko  (near  the  Israelite  frontier)  to 
near  beryfus  was  in  the  possession  of  Tyre.'  OfEthbaal 
we  are  told  that  he  pressed  even  fartiier  north ;  having 
founded  the  city  of  Boirys,  to  the  N.  of  Byblos,  in  the 
nelghliourhood  of  the  Theotiprosopon.  Plainly  the 
intention,  which  was  not.  however,  effected,  wasionxluce 
Byblos  also  to  dependence  on  Tyre.  Of  Ethhaal  we 
learn  further  that  he  founded  Auiain  Libya.  Underthe 
third  of  his  successors,  Pygmalion  (890-774),  Tima:us 
(and,  following  him,  Menander)  placed  the  ftninding 
of  Carthage  in  8i4'3 :  its  mythical  foundress  is  called 
the  sister  of  the  king.  With  Pygmalion  josephus'a 
extract    from  Menander  (Jos.  c.  Af.  I18)  ends. 

For  the  next  century  we  get  some  information  from 
the  Assyrian  data.  The  great  westward  campaign* 
'  '  Assyrians  began  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ninth  cenitiry.*  In  876 
Aiur-nS  sir-pal  invaded  Syria  and  the 
dynasts  of  the  interior  as  well  as  the  kings  of  the  sei- 
coast,  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  Byblos,  Mahallata  (sic),  Maisa 
(unknown).  Kaisa  (unknown),  Amuri,  'Arvad  in  the 
sea,'  brought  tribute — brazen  vessels  and  parti-coloured 
and  white  linen  garments  as  well  as  silver,  gold,  lead, 
copper,  and  cedar  wood.  Shalmaneser  II.  (860-834) 
undertook  the  subjugation  of  Syria  in  a  more  thorough- 
going way.  Only  the  more  northerly,  however,  of  the 
PhiBnician  dynasts  were  represented  in  the  army  of  the 
allied  Syrian  princes  which  fought  at  Karkar  in  854 
(see  Ahah.  Shalhaneseh}.  Tbe  remaining  cities 
preferred  to  submit  quietly  and  in  841  and  639  paid 
tribute  10  Shalmaneser  as  they  also  did  later  to  his 
grandson  Hadad-nirari  III.  (811-781)  wlien  he  marched 
upon  Syria. 

As  yet  these  expeditions  led  to  no  enduring  suierainty 
(see  Assyria,  %  3a).  In  the  first  half  of  the  eighth 
century  the  movements  of  the  Assyrians  were  restricted 
by  the  powerful  opposition  of  the  kings  of  Urartu.  With 
Tiglath-pileser  111.  began  those  systematic  invasions 
which  ended  in  tbe  virttial  subjugation  of  tbe  whole 
Syrian  territory. 

It  is  within  this  period  that  more  precise  information 
regarding  Phoenicia  first  becomes  accessible.  Whilst 
the  older  Assyrian  kings,  as  we  have  seen,  mention 
(correctly  or  incorrectly)  the  names  of  a  targe  niunber 
of  Phoenician  cities  and  dynasts,  under  Tiglatb-pileser 
III.  and  Sargon  there  are  only  three  Phcenician  states 
— Aradus,  Byblos,  and  Tyre.  The  coasllaiHl  of  tbe 
Eleutherus  region,  along  with  Simyra,  'Arka,  and 
Aiyana.  now  belongs  to  tbe  kingdom  of  Hamath  (Annals 
of  Tiglath-pileser :  3  R.  9.  3  //.  36  4fi).  but  is  made 
by  Tiglath-piteser  into  an  Assyrian  province.  Tbe 
PhiEnician  cities  appear  lo  have  submitted  without 
striking  a  blow.  In  738  we  find,  amongst  many  other 
dynasts.  Matanba'al  of  Arados.  Sibitliba'al  of  Byblos, 
nnd  Hiram  II.  of  Tyre  paying  tribute  to  Tiglath-pileser. 
Soon  afterwards  Tyre  showed  signs  of  a  longing  for 
independence;  a  heavy  tribute  was  exacted  from  Melinna 
(Mytton— f.e.,  MattAn)  of  Tyre  in  conseituence  (about 
t  As  cities  taken  by  htm  From  Tyre,  Sennacherib  (Prtsna 

s"™ta,  sialia'llibSrT'W  (pi.  "UiO),— i«.,  P^fclyJlii— Akril 
Akko.,  In  Menandei  U«-  Ant.  I>.  Hi  18]^  we  nusi,  Ihcnfon 
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n  portion  of  the  Phoenician  ccasl- 
:  sovereignly  oi  Tyre :  Elulaios 
(Ass,  Lule),  who  reigned,  as  Menaoder  says  (Job.  Ah/. 
ii.  143),  thirty-six  years  (say  725-690).  is  ihere/ore 
called  by  Sennacherib  'King  of  Sidon '  (cp  Siemin). 
On  the  other  hand,  Tyre  lost  ils  hold  on  Cyprus  ;  seven 
Cyprian  princes  did  homage  lo  5iai^on,'  who  set  up  a 
Etalue  of  himself  in  Citium.  Thnt  Cilium  was  lost  to 
Tyre  for  a  lime  is  attested  also  by  Menander. 

Under  Shalmaneser  IV.  (727-733)  and  Salmon  (7aa- 
705)  the  Phmnicians  appear  lo  have  remained  quiet.' 
Under  Sennacherib  (705-681),  however,  when  an  anti- 
Assyrian  league  svas  planned  in  South  Syria,  Elulaios  of 
Tyregave  inhisadhesiontolbeprojecl.  The  result  is  told 
elsewhere  (see  Sennachehib).  It  may  suffice  to  quote 
the  words  of  Sennacherib,  '  From  Lule  king  of  Sidon  I 
took  his  kingdom  '  {COTl^jg).  Menander  informs  us 
that  Elulaios  again  reduced  Citium  to  subjection,  and  so 
reopened  hostilities.  In  thegteat  campaign  of  701,  how- 
ever, Sennacherib  in  all  essential  respects  recovered  the 
supremacy,  though  Tyre,  like  Jerusalem,  escaped  being 
captured.  The  Tyrians  lost  Ihe  whole  of  Iheir  territory, 
and  in  Sidon  a  new  king  was  installed.  Tuba'lu  (Iiuba'al), 
who  had  lo  pay  a  fined  annual  Iribule.  Elulaios 
himself  fled  to  Cyprus,  evidently  lo  ihe  recently  re- 
acquired Citium,  Here  again  Menander  comes  to  our 
aid.  He  tells  us  thai  Ihe  Assyrian  king  Selampsas,  after 
conquering  all  Phcenicia,  made  peace  and  relumed 
home.  Selampsas  can  only  be  Sbalmaneser  IV.,  as 
Josephus  also  assumes.'  Therefore,  doubtless,  what  is 
refeired  10  is  his  campaign  against  Hosea  of  Samaria, 
who  formed  an  alliance  with  Egypt  against  Ihe  Assyrians 
in  735.  Perhaps  Ihe  Phcenicians  also  at  first  parlicipated 
in  this  action  —  il  is  to  be  observed  thai  we  learn  nothing 
about  Shalmaneser  from  Assyrian  sources — but  made 
their  peace  in  good  time,* 

Kmi,  however.  Menander  gots  on  to  relate — taking  no  ac- 
couni  of  Ihe  intervening  period,  and  wiihoul  any  knowLed^  of 
the  wider  political  relations— that  Sidon,  Altko.  Falzlyrus.  and 
many  oilieTciiies  of  the  Tyrians,  revolted  and  yiekled  iheniseh'es 
ID  the  Assyrian  king.  Accordingly,  when  the  Tyrians  themselves 
rebelled,  and  the  king  taok  (he  field  against  them,  he  wat 
nipported  by  £o  ihips  and  800  rowing  boats,  majined  by 
PhiEiiicians.  With  only  tj  ships,  however,  the  fleet  was 
icottered.  and  500  were  taken  priwnei*.    The  Assyrian  king^ 

IHU  jiiv  Mfhrw^nur)  to  cut  off  the  water  supply.  The  Tyrians, 
and  pretumably  obtained  satisfactory  conditio 

pregnable — a  bet  admitted  by  Sennachoib  himself,  who  p 
over  Tyre  b  tkiquent  silence.  The  possesuons  of  Tyre  a 
mainland,  however,  were  lost  to  it ;  in  Usu  Sennacbenb  rec 
the  tributa  of  the  kings  of  the  West,  among  oi' 

Aradusand  of  Uramilki-lh- -" ' 

gnmdbdKi  of  Vetttw-inelel  .... 

Her  Cyprian  pouesHons  also  Tyre  had  to  forfeit ;  among  the 
other  names  in  the  list  of  Cyprian  va&sal  princes  uibdcr  Esar- 
haddon  and  ASur-bani-pal  atmar  these  of  Dami^u.  king  of 
Kanhadill  (Otium),  Kistura  of  Idalium.  and  Rumiiu  of 
Tamauos.'    From  this  dale  Ihe  Tyrians  never  again  exercised 
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■ittdy  on  ibe  siege  of  Tyre  by  Sbalmaneser  in  Meivnder 
iScitrifr.  I),  to  suppose  that  in  ihe  closing  portion  of  his 
account  Menander  passes  from  Sennacherib's  caaipaiEn  to  the 
war  of  Eiarfaaddan  and  AIui-bAni.pal  agaiiiH  Ba'al  of  Tyre,  w 
thai  Menander  has  compressed  bio  one  the  variotis  Assyrian 
campaigns  against  Tyre.  Thai  the  same  occurrences  should 
repeat  themselves  in  sieges  of  Tyre  lies  in  tlie  nature  of  the  rase ; 
Ihe  Aniama  letters  and  Ihe  history  of  Nehuchadreuar  bear  out 
Ibis  view.  Alexander  was  the  liisl  10  conlrive  the  means  for  the 
thorough  subjugation  of  the  sea  fortress. 

'  Under  Eiarhaddon  and  ASur-biini-pal  these  places  are  taken 
by  Matanba-al  and  Yakinlu  of  Arvad  (sec  below)  and  Milkiasaph 
of  llyblos, 

iSchrader.  SBAIV.  iBoo,  tro.  n?  ff    11  is  not 
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Under  Esarhaddon  (680-66S)  arose  new  conflicts. 
Firstly,  Sidon  labelled  under  king  'Abdimilkul  {i.e., 
Abdimilkal  with  the  usual  obscuration  of  Ihe  a),  bitt 
after  a  long  siege  the  city  was  conquered,  and  the  king, 
who  had  taken  refuge  beyond  seas  with  a  Cilician 
dynasi,  was  taken  prisoner  together  with  his  host,  and 
put  to  death  (675).  The  rebellious  city,  which  had  so 
ill  requited  Ihe  Assyrians  for  its  deliverance  through 
them  from  (he  Tyrian  ascendency,  vas  destroyed,  and 
ils  populatiim  deported.  An  "  Ejarhaddon's  town '  was 
newly  Uiili  on  another  site,  and  peopled  with  forragn 
settlers.  Henceforward  an  Assyrian  governor  ruled 
here  as  well  as  in  Simyr^  The  possessions  of  Tyre  on 
the  tnainland  were  now  (if  not  before)  placed  under  a 
similar  officer,  who  rec«ved  the  high-sounding  title 
'  governor  of  Tyre  '  although  the  city  proper  was  never 
under  his  rule.t  Tyre  still  remained  uuconquered.  even 
though  (presumably)  compelled  10  pay  tribute.  The 
king.  Ba'al  (an  abbreviation  of  some  composite  name), 
w-as  attacked  by  Esarhaddon,  probably  on  his  second 
expedition  10  Egypt  (670).  The  triumph  stele  of  Zenjirii 
represents  the  king  as  leading  captive  the  ^Ethiopian  king 
Taharka  and  the  king  of  Tyre'  by  a  cord  passed  through 
rings  on  th«r  lips  :  but  in  reality  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  ever  was  his  prisoner.  Esarhaddon,  however, 
caused  Ihe  shore  to  be  fortified,  and  cut  off  Ibe  Tyrians 
from  water  and  supplies  as  his  father  had  done.  Neither 
he  nor  A5ur-bani-pal  (668-636),  however,  met  with  more 
success  than  Sennacherib.  On  the  subjugation  of 
Egypt,  however,  Baal  gave  up  the  struggle,  submitted 
to  a  ■  heavy  Iribule,'  sent  his  daughter  and  nieces  10  the 
harem  of  the  greal  king,  and  despatched  his  son 
Yahimilki  (Yehaumelek)  lo  court,  where  Aiur-bani-pal 
received  him  to  favour  and  dismissed  him.  At  a  later 
date  we  iind  .'\Jtu--bani-pal,  like  Esarhaddon  beforehim, 
placing  Baal  of  Tyre  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  his 
Syrian  and  Cyprian  vassals.  Yakinlu  of  Arados,  who 
seems  10  have  made  common  cause  wiih  Baal,  was  less 
fortunate.  He  had  lo  send  his  daughter  and  all  his 
sons  with  rich  gifts  lo  the  great  king,  and  abdicate  in 
favour  of  his  son  Aziba'al.  Opposite  Arados.  at 
Antarados,  Aiur-bani-pal  raised  a  memorial  slone 
{PSBA  7 141 )-  These  events  belong  to  the  earlier  years 
of  his  reign.  Al  a  later  dale,  after  his  expedition 
against  Uaili  of  Kedar,  AiSur-b4ni-pal  called  to  accouni 
Usu  and  Akko  which  had  been  insubordinate,  put  to 
death  the  offenders,  and  deponed  some  of  the  temaioing 

The  next  decatles  are  a  blank.  We  have  no  precise 
informatkm  as  to  what  occurred  in  the  Phcenician 
during  the  period  of  Ihe  decline 
all  of  the  Assyrian  empire  ;  this  it 
""""  pwTOO.  ,j^^]j  jpjn,  „^5  materially  hastened  by 
the  great  Scythian  iavasion — which  in  636  extended  (o 
Syria  (see  StnrTHiANS).  Al  any  rate  the  Phoenician 
cities,  like  Judah  and  its  neighbours — the  four  Philistine 
dties.  Edom.  Moab.  Ammon— recovered  their  independ- 
ence for  a  while  ;  in  the  list  of  all  the  existing  states  i>f 
which  he  prophesies  the  downfall,  Jeremiah  (in  604  B.C.) 
includes  the  kings  of  Tyre,  of  Sdon,  and  of  the  isles 
beyond  the  sea— I'.f..  Cyprus  (Jer.SGii;  cp  273  Eiek. 
25-28).  The  inference  is  plain  ;  Sidon  also  must  have 
regained  independence  and  received  kings  of  its  own — 
prc-.,umably  of  Phtcnician  origin  (see  below,  g  31).' 
The  lime,  however,  for  the  independent  life  of  petty  states 
was  past.  When  Assyria  collapsed,  Egypt  sought  once 
more  to  acquire  the  suierainty  erf  Syria  (see  Egypt,  g  68 ; 
Josiah).     Its  success  was  brief,  though  in  588  Apries 
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(Pharaoh -Hophra)  still  hoped  to  preserve  Palestine 
from  becominE  a  prey  lo  ihe  Babylonians.  He  pene- 
trated into  Phcenlcia,  the  cities  of  which  were  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  fought  successfully  against  Sidon  and 
Tyre  (Bee  Herod.  2i6i|.'  When  Nebuchadreizol's  army 
approached,  however,  Apries  retired,  leaving  Syria  lo 
its  fate.  No  sooner  had  Jerusalem  fallen  (586)  than 
Nebuchadreuar  marched  upon  PhiEnicia.      Ilie  other 

Itobaal  n.  of  Tyre  once  more  defied  the  apparenlly 
inevitable.    For  Rfleen  years  (585-573)  Nebuchadrezzar 

(at-ia).  mpected  ihe  juinihi^tion  of  the  hiughly  clly.     He  wu 


Nebi 


t'for 


K  Babyltinian 
King  Ihan  il  hsd  previously  been. 

'fhe  list  of  kings  which  here  again  has  been  pre- 
served to  us  (Jos.  e.  Ap.  1  J.)  shows  thai  with  Ihe  close 
of  the  siege  Itobaal's  reign  came  10  an  end — doubtless 
he  was  deposed.  His  successor  was  Baal  II.  (573-563) 
after  whom  judges(E«eg  16)  look  the  place  of  kings, — al 
Rrsl,  single  judges  For  a  few  months,  and  afterwards,  if 
the  reading  be  coirecl.'  two  priests  (or  brothers)  for 
sii  years :  between  ihem  (according  10  Gulschmid, 
■  ofter  them  ' )  Balatoros  was  king  for  a  year.  Then  a 
ruler  Merbaal  was  fetched  from  Babylon  (555-3).  who 
in  turn  was  succeeded  by  Hiram  III.  (551-533),  under 
whom  the  Chaldfean  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ihe  Persians. 

In  Ihe  slruggtes  of  Ihe  Assyrian  and  Chaldaean  period. 
the  political  power  of  the  Phoenician  towns,  and  the 
posilton  of  ascendancy  which  Tyre  had  occupied  in  the 
Phccnician  world,  came  lo  an  end.  Nor  could  the 
sway  of  Phrenicia  over  its  colonies  be  any  longer 
maintained.  The  spread  of  Greek  trade  and  the 
development  of  the  Greek  naval  power,  broke  up  their 
solidarity,  and  when,  even  during  Ibe  conlinuance  of 
Chaldxan  suzerainty,  Ihe  Phcenicians  of  the  west  com- 
bined 10  withstand  the  Greeks,  il  was  no  longer  Tyre 
but  Carthage  Ihat  stood  at  Iheir  head.  Carthage  never 
indeed  broke  with  Tyre.*  and  (or  a  long  time  conlinued 
to  send  tithes  10  the  Melkarth  of  Ihe  mother  cily  ;  bul 
poliiically  the  relations  came  lo  be  inverled  ;  Carthage 
was  a  great  power.  Tyre  a  ciiy-communily  subject  to 
foreign  lords.  Even  when,  in  consequence,  ihe  trans- 
mission of  Ihe  tithes  had  been  reduced  lo  thai  of  a 
trifling  pnseni,  Canhage  still  conlinued  to  show  filial 
piety  by  regularly  sending  festal  emiiassies  to  Tyre 
(Arr.  ii.  24s  Polyb.  XKii.  2O13)  until,  after  the  defeat 
by  Agalhocles,  the  Tyrian  Melkarth  again  once  more 
received  propitiatory  offerings  (Diod,  20m1. 

The  prosperity  and  commercial  importance  of  Tyre 
suffered  much  less  by  Ihe  vidssiludea  of  war  than  is 
often  supposed.  Even  if  Ihe  conneclion  of  the  city 
wiih  Ihe  shore  was  cut  off  repeatedly  for  periods  of 
years,  the  Assyrians  and  Chaldarans  could  do  little  to 
her  sea  power  and  her  trade ;  Ihe  attempt  to  overwhelm 
her  by  the  aid  of  Ihe  fleels  of  Ihe  other  F^osnician 
towns  was  an  entire  failure.  As  soon  as  peace  was 
restored  the  old  relations  with  Ihe  interior  were  re- 
sumed ;  in  faci.  Ihe  import  and  eiport  traffic  forthwith 
became  all  the  brisker  from  Ihe  temporary  check.  As 
for  Sidon,  which  otherwise  might  have  been  a  formid- 
able rival,  it  needed  a  long  breathing  linie  in  order  lo 
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recover  from  its  catastrophe  under  Esnrhaddon.  We 
must  not  forget,  moreover,  thai  during  the  period 
between  Tiglath - pileser  III.  and  Cyrus  for  20  years 
of  war  there  were  180  years  of  peace,  in  which  trade 
and  the  general  well-being  must  have  prospered,  the 
more  because  the  conneclion  with  the  ; 


e  ;  Ihe  sovereigns,  loo,  were  energetic  in 
le  safety  of  Ihe  routes  of  Iniflic.  Finally, 
aliecled  Tyre'i 


little  because  it  came  about  without  any  violent  shock, 
and  the  community  of  speech  and  senlimenl  as  well  as 
the  sharp  antithesis  lo  Ihe  Greeks  kept  the  two  portions 
of  the  Pha'nician  tialionality  together.  If  in  Carthage 
Ibe  wares  and  art-producls  of  Greece  were  imported  in 
ever  increasing  quantity,  neither  could  that  city  dispense 
with    the    products   of    Ihe    East ;    and   it    need    nol 

these  al  the  fountain-head  of  Phixnician  life  rather  than 
from  Greek  middle- men. 

How  prosperous  Tyre  was,  and  how  dominating  was 
her  position  in  Phirnieia  in  586  B.C.,  is  visibly  shown 
ai  Pwitaa'"'^*^'''*'''"'-     l>«»sno"l>yasingle 

*^^  imperial  stale  ;  ihe  transference  of  power 

was  gradual.  When  the  Persians  in  539  entered  upon 
the  inheritance  of  the  Chaldzeans  without  meeting  with 
any  resistance  from  ihe  peoples  of  Syria  and  PhcEnicia. 
Sition  became  Ihe  first  and  richest  city  of  Phtenicia  (cp 
Diod.  ie4i).  The  best  ships  in  the  fleet  of  Xerxes 
tvere  contributed  by  the  Sidonians.  whose  king  took  Ihe 
place  of  honour  rtext  the  great  king.  Next  in  order 
came  Ihe  king  of  Tyre,  and  after  him  the  other  vassal 
princes  (Herod.  Tm  9>93  867;  cp  also  8136  7iodiiS; 
Diod.  II79).  This  superiority  of  Sidon  is  doublles* 
chiefly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  thai  Ihe  advantage 
of  situation  which  remained  with  Tyre  during  the  period 
of  the  wars  became  a  positive  disadvantage  when  peace 
prevailed,  and  all  the  PhiEuician  cities  equally  belonged 
10  a  great  empire. 
10  EKpand  freely  while  Tyre  was  confined  within  a  nuraw  space 

more  siDriea  ihAJt  in  Raoie) ;  the  many  purple  nnanufHcioriei 
were  irnJced  a  great  tource  of  income,  bur  did  not  add  10  Ihe 
juncnily  o(  the  cily  aa  a  re^dence  (lHavj).  Above  all,  ihv 
merchants  and  caravans  nust  have  (ound  11  much  more  con- 
venient ID  evpoae  (heir  good^  in  Sidon  ihui  to  ahip  thev  over  10 
Tyie.  Sidon  accordinElv  became  a  succenfal  compelilor  wilh 
Tyre.  That  d»  Perssm  king!  delibcniely  let  iheioKlvei  to 
advance  Sidon  al  ihc  expense  of  Tyre  ia  hardly  likely;  tbe 
tiiuadon  cjcislcd  befote  they  came,  And  watnol  of  Iheir  making. 

hod  a  park  (inip<iAfi(rm),  ojid  i(  was  here  Ihal  the  salra|B  of 
Syria  rewded  when  ihcy  came  10  Phcenicia. 

Perhaps  there  was  another  factor  in  Ihe  change.  As 
a  result  of  its  destruction  and  re-foundation  by  Esar- 
haddon  Sidon  receii'ed  a  very  mixed  population ;  and 
even  although,  after  Ihe  fall  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy, 
Ihe  PhtEnieians  recovered  the  ascendancy.  Ihe  foreign 
elements  (as  in  Samaria)  continued  strongly  to  assert 
themselves :  indeed,  we  can  still  trace  Ihem  even  in 
Ihe  scanty  materials  that  have  come  down  lo  us.'  We 
can  thus  understand  how  in  Sidon  ihe  national  narrow- 
ness may  have  been  counteracted,  and  Ihe  rejuvenated 
commonwealth  have  acquired  an  international  character 
which  had  a  favourable  influence  also  upon  its  trade. 
Hence  we  find  in  Sidon,  during  the  whole  Persian 
period,  in  spile  of  the  opposing  political  interests  and 

1  The  '  oracle  on  Tyre  ■  (Is.  2a>  ii  100  uncenain  lo  be  rel^ired 
lo  bere  (see  'luiah' in  SBOT,  and  cp  Che.  Inlr.  It.  138-14;, 

1  The  fact  bi<  been  lecognised  by  WInckler(.4r  Unt.  tifi, 
p.  T17).  TbelDmbor'A<r'wT<Iiifiir>Mf»v  3i>»vC<>{i.r.,  Asepbali 
daughter  of  Eimunlillem,  of  Sidon)  in  Pineni  iC/S  '  --'■ 
CIA  ill-))    was    erected    by    Yaionbel,   so        '  ■"" 
chief  priest  of  Nergol  (Si's  p'ytl  OUTZ  Jl). 
Asiynan  god  Nergal  is  worshipped  even  in  the  Sidonian  colt 
at  Athens.    Moreover  the  mune  Yaionbel  is  compounded  fr 
'  ■     Assyrian  Bel,_not  liom  that  of  the  ?■-  —  --=--  »•- 
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repeated  hoslility  betwem  the  Greek  and  PhcenJciaa 
fleets,  (he  (races  of  a  singularly  strong  and  ever  grow- 
ing Philbellenism.  I  We  find  Ihis  in  its  highest  degree 
under  KingSIraton  (probably  a  corruption  for  'Abd' ait- 
art)  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century.  He  main- 
tained a  most  luxurious  court,  and  brought  together 
from  all  parts  of  Greece  singing  and  dancing  women, 
who  competed  at  bis  feasts  for  prices  in  their  art 
(Tbeopomp.  fr.  Ii6  in  Athenaeus  Vi^p  ;  MVian.  Var. 
Aij(.  7a|.'  He  had  close  relations  with  Athens,  and 
gave  his  support  to  the  embassy  which  went  to  the 
Persian  court  in  367.  In  return  the  Athenians  granted 
him  and  his  successors  the  right  o!  froxtnia  and  the 
Sidonian  merchants  staying  at  Athens  were  exempted 
from  all  taxes  (CM2  8&)  The  same  king's  name 
probably  occurs  in  the  bilingual  inscription  from  Delos 
in  C/S  1 114.  where  only  the  beginning  of  his  name 
- .  -  map  is  preserved  ;  perhaps  also  in  C/S  I  4. 

In  other  respects  the  conditions  of  Phcenicia  seem  to 
have  altered  but  little  under  the  Persians.  Now  as 
before  it  consists  of  four  stales— Tyre,  Sidon,  Byblos, 
Arados.  All  four  are  in  separate  existence  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great  (Arr.  ii.l3jl56/  20i  =  Curtiu3 
4i6^),  whilst  Herodotus  (798)  in  his  catalogue  of 
Xentes'  fleet  mentions  only  the  kings  of  Sidon,  Tyre, 
and  Aradus.  He  does  not  name  Byblos  at  all ;  plainly 
in  his  time  [his  cily  occupied  politically  and  commercially 
a  very  subordinate  position,  and  partook  of  the  character 
rather  of  a  cotintiy  town. 

strip  of  coast  near  the  northern  end  of  Lebanon  bes-ond  the 
ThHiiiprQKinon,  culled  by  ihe  Graeki  Tripolll  (iu  Ptiotnicim 


■s  Diodonu  (followiM  Ephorus)  infomB  ui,  the  Phsniciaiii 
.K.  !,!-_  J  Bi^™  .,™j.  i.  ^it  ,00  councillnM.     (Scylajtl 
9  15.)    I1  is  hardly  probable  that 
10  brinjc  the  whole  naiionalily  uridera 


the  king  of  Sidon  attends  it 


Mnbined  OTKanisaTion,  was  older  than  Ibe  Persian  period. 
From  the  end  of  the  lifth  csnlury  the  Phcenie 
:ates   also   began   to    introduce    the   employment 
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of  the  vassal  princesand  communities  and  of  the  satraps. 
Arados  coined  by  the  Persian  standard,  the  three  other 
cities  by  the  Pbcenician.  We  are  able  to  determine 
with  absolute  certainty,  however,  only  the  coins  of 
Byblos,  which  invariably  bear  the  name  of  the  king 
(Elpa'al,  Adarmeleki  'Azba'al,  and  'Ainel)  and  of  the 
city  ;  the  names  of  two  other — earlier— kings  of  Byblos 
we  know  through  the  stele  of  Yehawmeiek,  Of  Tyre, 
Sidon.  and  Arados,  also  many  coins  are  still  extant ; 
but  the  name  of  city  and  ruler  is  either  absent  or 
inscribed  in  characters  thai  cannot  be  clearly  made  out. 
Their  assignment  to  the  three  cities  seems  to  have  been 
satisfactorily  determined  by  the  researches  of  Six  and 
Babelon  ; '  on  the  other  hand  the  attempt  to  determine 
the  name  of  the  individual  king,  and  hence  establish 
fresh  historical  d.iia.  as  for  example  the  reign  of  a 
certain  Euagoras  in  Sidon,  is  highly  precarious. 

t  This  it  visibly  brought  before  us  in  the  urcopba^  of  the 
Sidonian  royal  sepulchres  discovered  by  Hamdy  H*v.  See 
Handjr-bey  and  'Hi.  Reinacb.  .VA^^o/e  nyaU  i  Sidan.  On 
the  inlerpTGLation  and  on  the  place  of  the  sarcophagj;!  In  the 
hifdory  or  an,  Ke  especially  Studniczlca, '  Ueber  die  GTundtaEcn 
der  Eescbichllicben  KrkUrung  der  sidonischen  Sarkophaxe  in 
Jakr.  rf.  ankm/.  IhsI.  10  (1*04),  Hnt  the  present  writer 
cannoi  concur  in  Smdnicika's  dailng  of  the  lonbs  of  Tabnii  and 
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It  is  clear  that  Berytus  throughout  belonged  to  the 
kingdom  of  Byblos.  Then  comes  the  territory  of  Sidon 
to  which  also  Omithopolis  N.  of  Tyre  belonged,  whilst 
Sarepta  nearer  Sidon  was  a  possession  of  the  Tyrians. 
The  coast  down  to  Akko  and  Carmel  is  Tyrian.  Tbe 
Palestinian  maritime  plain  during  the  Peraan  period 
was  also  shared  by  the  two  slates.  Dor,  probably  also 
Joppa,  was  Sidonian  ;  Ashkelonand  presumably  Ashdod 
(Aiotus)  to  the  N.  of  it  were  Tyrian.'  Only  Cant 
formed  an  independent  commonwealth  of  very  cosmo- 
politan character  which  steadily  rose  in  importance. 
above  all  as  the  goal  of  the  S.  Arabian  caravans. 
During  the  Persian  period  it  issued  coins  of  Attic  type 
and  Attic  standard. 

Of  Sidon  we  have  already  spoken.  Regarding  Tyre 
we  possess  only  the  qitite  k^^daty  narrative  preserved 
in  Justin  (18  3). 

According  to  Justin's  story,  the  dty  was  long  and  vanonslj 
attacked  ly  the   Fenians,  and  cane  off  from  the  struggle, 

the  slaves  who  rose  in  insurrection  and  massacred  their  maslen. 
Only  one,  a  ceitain  Strqion.  was  saved  by  bis  slaves,  and  afier- 
wards,  after  be  had  shown  the  ■uperiorEiy  of  his  gifts,  made 

survivors  to  be  crucified  with  tbe  eaception  of  ihe  desccndanta 


If  tb_  ._  . 
s<n,ggl«  with 


y  have 


1  that 


■c  Chaldfan  period 
lardly  poasiMe 


dependent  population  made  themselve: 

Possibly  the  introduoion  of  Stiffiln  in 

may  have  been  connected  wilb  Ihls.     Tbe  whole  sioiy,  b< 

b  of  so  dubious  a  character  that  it  is  hardly  poasiMe  fo 

Arados  rose  in  importance  during  tbe  Persian  period  ; 
the  whole  of  the  opposite  coast  was  subject  to  it :  00 
the  N.  Paltos  and  Balanaia;  then,  opposite  Arados, 
Karnos  or  Kama  (so  Plin,  C>;B),  which  in  the  second 
century  B.C.  for  some  time  issued  coins  inscribed  pp 
(Ant-AradoS,  mod.  Tarlus,  is  of  later  origin  and  is 
mentioned  only  in  Ptolemy) ;  then  Marathtis  (on 
Hellenistic  coins  rno).  which  though  never  mentioned 


Q  tbe  older 


pern 


I  had  in  Aleia 


„2.6). 

Under  the  Persian  rule  PhiEniaa.  in  common  tdth 
all  Western  Asia,  enjoyed  for  a  period  of  a  century  and 
a  half  an  epoch  of  peaceful  prosperity,  within  whkh. 
apart  from  ihe  intervention  of  the  Phcenician  fleets  in 
the  struggle  with  Greece  (4S0-449)  and  afterwards  in 
that  against  Sparta  (396-3S7),  there  is  nothing  of  im- 
portance to  relate.  It  was  not  imtil  the  decliike  of  the 
Empire  had  become  growingly  evident  under  Artax- 
erxes  H,  (404-359)  that  Phtenicia  also  became  involved 
in  the  confusions  and  contests  which  again  broke  out. 

Eoagoras  of  SaJamis.  who  in  the  unceasing  conflicl  between 
<^TeEk«  and  Phcenicians  for  supremacy  in  the  island  bad  once 
-  short  lime  secured  the  ascendancy  for  Ihe  Grecian 
187.  Bupponed  by  Akoris  of  Egypt,  conquered  Tyre 
ruled  it foraiimeOsDci.  £■>«-.  «3:  fanar.  i6i :  Diod. 

,  on  the  victory  of  the  Pemant.  were  compelled  to 
iwn  dealh-Slraion  by  the  hand  of  his  wife  (Jer.  mAi. 

Most  disastrous  was  the  revolt  of  all  Phcenicia  which 
in  350  Tennes  of  Sidon  in  alliance  with  Nectanebos 
of  Egypt  stirred  up.  embittered  by  the  harsh  oppression 
exercised  by  the  Persian  kings  over  Egypt  and  by  the 
deeds  of  violence  perpetrated  by  the  satraps  and  generals 
in  Sidon.  The  outbreak  in  Sidon  was  one  of  great 
violence ;  the  populace  wasted  the  royal  park,  btunt 
the  stores  at  the  royal  stables,  and  put  to  death  as 
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many  of  the  Persians  as  fell  into  iheir  hands.     At  first 
the  movement  seemed  likely  to  succeed.      When,  how- 
ever. Artaxerxes  lil.  advanced  al  the  head  of  a  great 


Rhodian  Mentor  — who  afterwards  played  so  great  a 
pan.  as  also  did  his  brother  Memnon,  in  ihe  Penian 
service— surrendered  the  city  to  Ihe  king,  who  gave 
free  course  lo  his  vengeance.  Sidon  was  given  up  lo 
massacre  and  flame.  More  than  40.000  inhabitants 
are  said  to  have  perished — chiefly  by  Iheir  own  hands 
or  in  the  flames  of  the  conflagration  they  themselves 
had  kindled.  The  traitor  Tennes  himself,  after  he  had 
served  his  turn,  the  Persian  king  caused  to  be  put  to 
death.  Hereupon  the  other  Phoenician  cities  sur- 
rendered (Diod.  1641^).  In  Sidon  we  again  at  a 
later  date  find  a  king  Stniton  installed  by  the  Persians. 

When  Alexander,  after  the  battle  of  Issus  ( Nov.  333), 
marched  on  Phtcnicia,  the  city-kings  with  their  con- 
_  :nls  were  with  the  Persian  fleet 
"  in  "the  ^gean.     The  cities,  however, 

™*?iI2r"     opened  their  gales  10  him  and   the 

P*"*^  Persian    fleet    dispersed.       In    Sidon 

Alexander  was  received  with  enthusiasm ;    he  deposed 

king  Siraton  and  elevated  to  the   throne  a  descendant 

of  the  old  royal  house,  Abdalonymos.   who  is  alleged 

circumstances.'  Tjtc  alone  was  recalcitrant,  and  de- 
clined 10  admit  Alexander  lo  the  island  city,  where 
he  wished  to  make  an  offering  to  Heracles  ;  plainly  its 
hope  was  10  regain  lis  independence,  ai  ' 
days  10  be  able  to  defy  the  lords  of 
Alexander,  however,  was  too  strong  for  it.  The  fleets 
of  the  other  Phienician  cities,  those  of  Ihe  kings  of 
Cyprus,  as  well  as  ships  from  Rhodes  and  Asia 
Minor,  were  at  his  disposal.  By  a  causeway  which  he 
constructed  in  the  sea — it  has  ever  since  connected 
the  isbnd  with  the  mainland— he  brought  his  siege 
engines  to  bear.  After  a  seven  month's  siege  the  city 
was  carried  by  storm  {J'''y  33')-     '^'^^  entire  popult 
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was  sold  into  slavery,  to  the  number  of  30, 
was  shown  only  to  those  who  had  sought  asylum  in  Ihe 
sanctuary  of  Herakles.  among  them  king  .'Izeniilkos. 
the  higher  olficiais.  and  the  members  of  a  festal  embassy 
from  Carthage.  The  city  itself  had  a  new  population 
sent  to  it,  and  in  the  period  immediately  following  Tyre 
figures  as  one  of  the  chief  garrison-cities  of  the  Mace- 
donians. 

The  subsequent  history  of  Phcenicia  can  be  told  very 
shortly.  After  Alexander's  death  the  satrapy  of  Syria 
fell  to  Laomedon ;  but  in  33a  be  was  displaced  by 
Ptolemy  of  Egypt.  In  315  Antigonus  made  himself 
master  of  Syria,  and  maintained  himself  there  despite 
repealed  attempts  of  Ptolemy  to  dislodge  him.  He  died 
on  the  battlefield  of  Ipsus  (301),  and  his  kingdom 
fell  10  pieces.  Demetrius  secured,  amongst  other 
fragments.  Sidon.  Tyre,  and  portions  of  Palestine ;  it 
was  not  until  he  went  to  Greece  in  396  that  Seleucus 
came  into  possession.  Among  the  many  cities  which 
he  founded,  we  must  probably  reckon  Laodicea.  10  the 
&  of  Tj-re,  the  ruins  of  which  an:  now  known  as  Umm 
el-'AwSmid.  After  the  death  of  Seleucus  (aSi)  Ptolemy 
II.  becamemaslerof  Palestine,  Coelesyria,  and  Phoinicia, 
and  not  only  he  but  also  his  successors  continued  to 
hold  them  despite  all  efforts  of  the  Seleucidie  to  dis- 
possess them,  till  197.  Aradus  alone  and  its  territory 
(also  Orthosia;  see  Euseb.  CiroH.  lisi.  ed.  Schoene) 
lained  by  the  Seleuddee,  who  greatly  favoured 
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indui  dates  from  the  year  159.  which  imv  be 


1  The  story  is  related  in  tbamuahly  romantic  style  by  Cvrlius 
iv.li]^)  and  lunin  (II  id).  In  Diodorui  (1^47)  it  i>  re- 
erred  to  Tyre,  and  in  PLuiareh  (Ot  /srI.  Al.it)  even  lo 
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J  by  Anliochus  II.  look  >I  Ihe  sure  liire  the 

-  -, ,- 'ih^'dnes  of  w"^!^^  l/."(j4,^nO; 

teihfr  Amloc'hS^Himi*,  added  Ihe  furibei  pnvikgc  thai  .1 
wu  not  comptiled  10  suirender  a  subjeci  of  Ihe  Seleucidie  who 


with  A 


IS  lhe< 


n  the  I 


PielemylV.  (Polyb.tu). 

Maralhus,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  lo  have  made 
use  of  the  political  situation  to  emancipate  itself  from 
Aradus :  from  278  onwards  it  coins  money  after  the 
Stleucld  era.  but  with  Ihe  heads  of  Lagid  kings  and 
queens.'  The  other  Phienician  possessions  of  Amdus 
also  seek  to  gain  independence;  in  ai8  Anliochus  the 
Great  mediates  between  them  and  Aradus.      At  a  later 

coins.  Bui  the  Aradians  were  in  the  end  successful  in 
reasserting  their  supremacy.  About  14B  they  attempted, 
after  having  bribed  Ammonius  Ihe  minister,  to  destroy 
Maralhus  with  the  help  of  the  royal  troops  by  an 
assault  which,  at  the  last  moment,  after  the  Aradians 
had  already  put  lo  death  the  ambassadors  of  the  hated 
city  contraVy  to  the  law  of  nations,  was  frustrated  by 
the  warning  of  an  Aradsean  sailor,  who  t^  night  swam 
over  lo  Maralhus  {EKod.  38;).  Finally,  in  the  time  of 
Tigranes,  with  whom  (or  soon  afterwards)  Ihe  coins  of 
Maralhus  come  lo  an  end.  Ihey  achieved  their  object. 
Maralhus  was  destroyed  and  its  territory  like  that  of 
Simyra  divided  into  agricultural  lots  (Strabo.  xvi,  Sn). 
Under  Ihe  Roman  rule,  the  whole  coast  from  Pallos  lo 
the  Eleulhenis  belonged  to  them. 

Of  the  cities  of  the  Ptolemxan  domain  Sidon  is  again 
the  only  one  of  which  we  know  anything.  Here  the 
kingship  continued  to  subsist  for  a  long  time.  When 
Ptolemy  I.  in  31a  became  for  the  time  lord  of  Phcenicia 
he  appears  to  have  made  his  general  Philokles,  son  of 
Apollonldes,  king  of  Sidon.  for  this  title  is  borne  by 
Philokles  in  inscriptions  of  Athens  and  Delos(t7.^  2  ijji : 
Sail.  Cerr.  itil.iiij  U409.  cp  40J,  etc.).  His  rale 
can  have  been  only  quite  transitory,  however,  although 
he  continued  to  take  the  title,  f<H-  in  311  Phojnicia  and 
all  Syria  had  already  been  reclaimed  and  readministered 
by  Demetrius  Ihe  son  of  Antigonus.  Philocles.  although 
as  already  said  he  continued  to  wear  the  title,  appears 
in  the  immediately  following  years  as  Ptolemy's  com- 
mander-in-chief on  the  £gean.'  In  the  third  century 
we  again  meet  with  a  native  royal  family  which  also 
exercised  the  priesthood  of  Astarte  (see  above) ;  to  it 
belong  kings  Esbmunaiar  I.,  Tabnit  (pronunciation 
quite  uncertain ;  perhaps  identical  with  Tirr^i)  and 
Eshmunaiar  II.,  all  of  whom  we  know  of  through  the 
sarcophagi  of  the  two  last  named. 
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lombs : '  ibal  of  Eshmunaiar  alio  en 

lieen  much  disputed,  but  should  most  probably  be  asKi^Ded  lo 
the  Ptolemasin  period  and  lo  Ihe  middle  of  the  third  century 
a.c.*  The  prelerfnce  «hown  for  poor  Egyptian  coHins.  and 
Ihoe  sloirn,  over  Ihe  splendid  Greek  woiks  of  an  which  Ihe 
kings  of  Ihe  Persian  period  had  cauMil  ID  be  made,  certainly 

Ihe  Greek  poli»h  of  Siraion  and  Aliialonymus.     In  priests  of 

i  That  ihe  CEie  was  so  has  been  shown  by  Homolle  in  ffx/J; 

'  (For  the  inscription  of  Tabnil,  cp  Driver,  TBS.  Inlrod. 

'  Kthmunaisr  deMgnaies  hb  overlord  as  'LoH  of  kings' 
<03^  pit),  which  is  Ihe  siandint  title  of  the  Ptolemies  In 
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AillrlT.  hdwcvcr,  and  urdei  IhE  rule  of  Ihc  PtoIenuH  Hich  ■ 

populfUKm  IH  Hjtiject  nicc«  sharply  scpAnxied  rrom  rhc  ruling 
Aloccddaian  Cfrcck  racx. 

Eshmunaiar  II,  reigned  for  14  years  in  conjunction 
with  his  molher  Am'aslart  the  sisier  nnd  wife  of  TabniL 
'  In  compensation  for  the  great  tribute  paid  by  mc.  the 
lord  of  kings  presented  us  with  Dor  and  Joppn.  the 
magnificenl  grain  hinds'  in  the  plain  of  Shnron,  and 
we  added  them  to  the  territory  so  that  they  became 
for  ever  the  possession  of  the  Siilonians."  The  old 
Kidonian  possessions  on  the  I'alestinian  const  thus  catne 
buck  to  Ihcm  once  more.  Eshmunazar  died  while  still 
young,  leaving  apparently  no  children.  On  his  death 
perhaps,  or  at  all  events  not  long  afterwards,  a  republican 
IS  introduced  in  Sidon. 


To  this,  ni 
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:  'in  lh«  islh  year  oF  the  people  of 
m.'I  The  inicriplion  (Renan,  Krr:  Ank.  i  ser.  t.  II  (iSSa), 
/. :  Hoffmiinn,  'Ueber  einiite  Phren.  Ini^chi.,'  in  Aih.  Cm. 
.  1889,  p.  36)  belongs,  as  Kdhler  observed  (CIA  ii.  liup|j. 
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In  Tyre  the  same  thing  occurred  in  974 ;  it  is  by 
the  era  of  'the  people  of  Tyre'  (374-3)  'I'st  one  of 
the  inscriptions  of  Umm  er.\w3mld  [CIS\j)  and  of 
Ma'sQb  is  dated.  This  district  accordingly  must  have 
remained  Tyrian.  On  the  other  hand.  Akko  became 
independent.  Coins  are  eitanl.  with  Phcenician  legends 
(n3i>).  dnied  most  probably  according  to  the  Seleucidan 
era,  down  to  the  year  47  [  —  aSj  B.C.).'  when  Akko 
was  changed  by  Ptolemy  II.  into  a  Greek  cily  bearing 
Ihe  name  Ptolemais  (first  mentioned  Polyb.  4  37).  With 
regard  lo  Byblos  we  have  no   information.     Tripolis 

from  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  the  Diadochi  (Diod. 
IBjSS;);  Rabelon  attempts  to  make  out  for  it  an 
independent  era  from  the  year  156,  Ihe  place  of  which 
was  afterwards  taken  by  the  Seleucidan  era.  Berytus 
also  issued  autonomous  coins  for  some  time  during  the 
second  century. 

From   197  onwards  all    Phcenicia    belonged    to   the 
SeleucidsB ;    but  not   for  long.      Soon   after,    with   Ihe 
s  Epiphanes  (164  B,c.). 
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Phcenicia  was  aRected  in  various  ways  by  these  con- 
fusions. Berylus  was  destroyed  by  Diodoros  Tryphon 
(141-138  ;  Strabo,  xvi.2i9).  On  the  other  hand  Tyre, 
probably  in  1=6  B.C.,  'forasmall  sum  '  (Slraho,xvi,  2»3}, 
and  Sidon  in  in,  received  complete  autonomy;  with 
these  years  new  eras  begin  for  each  of  the  respective 
cities,  .^mdm  in  the  lime  of  Tigranes  destroyed 
Marathus  (see  above),  and  regained  all  its  old  ten-ilory. 
On  the  other  hand  Arabian  robber  Irilkes  established 
themselves  in  Lebanon,  wasting  the  territories  of  Byblos 
and  Berylus,  and  sei:ting  Botrys  and  other  places  on 
Ihe  caist  (Strabo,  xvL  2  iS).  In  Byblos  and  Tripolis 
usurpers  or  '  tyrants' (Strabo.  I.e.;  Jos.  Ant.nv.Za) 
arose,  as  in  so  many  other  places  in  SjTia. 

To  this  intolerable  state  of  affairs  an  end  was  put  by 
Pompey  in  64.  He  made  Syria,  a  Roman  province  and 
esiabli^ed  order  everywhere.  The  robber  tritics  were 
sulijugated.  the  tyrants  of  Byblos  and  Tripolis  put  to 
death.  The  privileges  and  the  terrilorics  of  Aradus, 
Sidon,  and  Tyre  were  confirmed  and  enlarged  (Strabo. 
ivi,2i4  2>3:    Jos,    AnI.  XV. iij.      In  an   inscription 
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tht  ytarsof   Ihc  people' — i-t.,  of  Ibe  republic  (where  noc  along 
with,  01  eitluiively  by.  the  SeleucUam  en). 
1  Cp  Babclon,  d>.  cit.  dxiviL 
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Tripolis  also  is  called  lipi  tal  iirv\ot  col  aiir^o^ot 
Kol  ravapxli-  In  the  main  these  arrangements  proved 
permanent,  though  of  course  not  without  certain  modi- 
lications.  Thus  Augustus  on  account  of  internal  dis- 
turbances deprived  Tyre  and  Sidon  of  their  freedom  ; 
thai  is.  he  placed  them  under  the  direct  oversight  of  the 
imperial  legate  (Dio  Cass.  617;  in  30  B.C.).  Their 
civic  self-government,  however,  with  aristocratic  insti- 
tutions, be  preserved  and  m^nlained  in  the  Phtsnician 
communities  as  elsewhere  throughout  Syria. 

In  the  centuries  that  folloiied  Alexander's  lime,  the 
Greek  influence  in  Syria  became  continually  stronger. 
The  Phcenician  language  occasionally  appears  in  con- 
junction with  the  Greek  legends  on  coins  down  lo  the 
second  century  A.u. ,  and  in  the  mouth  of  the  common 
people  was  superseded,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Jews,  noi 
by  (iret^t  but  by  Aramaic,  as  Philo  of  Byblos  shows  (see 
above,  %  15).  Greek  everj-where  makes  its  appearance 
alongside  of  it.  however,  and  in  Ihe  inscriptions  Greek 
rules  alone  from  Ihe  beginning  of  the  Roman  period. 
Relations  with  the  Greek  worH  become  continually 
more  and  more  active  ;  here  Sidon  takes  the  pre-emin- 
ence by  for.  Among  the  Phoenicians  who  are  named  in 
Greek  inscriptions  the  Sidonians  (brm  a  majority. 
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From  the  second  centurj-  the  sons  of  Sidonians, 
Berytians.  and  Aradians  enter  the  corps  of  the  Attic 
ephebi(C/^  ii,  48146?  469  ,71  481),  and  among  Ihe  victors 
in  gymnastic  games  there  figure  in  Athens  (i*,  448498966 
968  970)  and  elsewhere  {Suil.  cerr.  lull.  5  »?  [Cos]. 
6146  [Uelos])  Sidonians,  Tyrians,  Berytiaos,  Byblians. 
Soon  we  meet  with  artists  {i.g..  CIA  2  131B)  and 
philosophers  who  come  from  Sidon  and  Tyre  (Strabo, 
xvi.  2  34) ;  and,  however  much  Ihey  may  try  to  preserve 
iheir  native  traditions,  they  become  imbued  wiih  Greek 
elements,  as  Philo's  exposition  of  the  Phoenician  religion 
visibly  shows. 

The  Roman  rule  introduced  also  a  Latin  element. 
Augustus  in  14  b.c.  caused  Berylus  to  be  rebuilt  as  a 
Roman  colony,  and  settled  in  it  two  veteran  legions 
(Strabo,  xvi.aso,  etc.).  From  that  lime  I^lin  became 
Ihe  official  and  prev.-uling  language  of  the  city,  which 
w)s  endowed  with  an  extensive  tenitory  reaching  as  far 
as  to  the  soiu'ce  of  Ihe  Orontes,  Under  Claudius, 
Ptolemais.  under  Septimius  Sevenis,  Tyre,  and  under 
Klagabalus.  Sidon  became  Roman  colonies. 

The  trade  and  prosperity  of  the  Phcenician  towns 
received  a  great  impetus  under  the  peaceful,  orderly 
rule  of  Ihe  Roman  emperors  and  their  governors.  Oo 
the  other  hand  the  Ph<Enician  speech  and  nationality- 
like  so  many  olhers — became  extinct  within  the  same 
period.  In  N.  Africa  alone  did  they  coniinue  to  drag 
on  a  further  existence  for  some  centuries  longer — how 
degenerately,  is  conclusively  allested  by  Ihe  language 
and  writing  of  the  inscriptions. 

Amoni  nclis  dealing  with  Phcenician  hiitoiy  or  portions  of 

iltHfler  Bochut'l  Pllallg  11  Canaan  (1646),  special  menliDn  i> 

due  to  Movtn'  Dit  }'kfm,lf  <t843-iBj6). 


ty  ftlU  i 


liHc. 


in  German  in  the  md  voL  sf  hi 
KelKhmann,  CtH*.  dtr  F/unuitr,  otriin. 
Allgtm.  Gtick.  in  F.itatl-danUllwKfcn). 
bofmcian  sections  of  the  Uiaer  woru  on 
.  ,  ,  - .  partieulw,  Duncker's  Qitth.  J.  Alltrlktimi. 
Mist.  axe.  dii  fnflti  lit  fOrienl,  and  E.  MeyEr'i 


Matpero's  Hltt.  ayic.  dii  fmtlii 
Ciih.  d.  Alltrliumt.  JU»  H. 
Kanh^^Uchen   Geichichle,' 


nckler's 


byvotbtMi(Alffr:  FtricAHmttit,  lli8a7|4ii.4eiX  ForCanhace 
Meluer's  Ceici.  d.  KitrtKagtr  (i  vols,  u  yet:  1879.  iSo^u 
tborougb.  On  Pbomidan  religion  see  funhei  Baudisiin,  Slud. 
tur  umiL  Xtl.fruJL  1  [1B76I.  i  (1878!,  Baethgen,  £eilr.  or 
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f^itiToff-.,  srver.1 

ilylholfgii.  in  particular  ibc  ailicle  ■  Baa!,'  1  TUiiff.  hie  older 
aiiicks^A^une'ud'Er  in  ondqiuted)  and  W.  K.  Smiili, 
R,L  S,m.W,  1694.  E,  M. 

PHtEHIZ  (?in,  or  [the  reading  of  the  Massoreiic 
school  of  Nchardf  a  and  of  Ihe  Wesiern  recinsion.  Ginsb.  Inlrvd. 
51;,  bi.1  cp  Kim^i,  Bk.  b/  Rik>U,  who  allesu  only  Ihe 
form..]  ^n.  S'belo*). 

The  name  of  A  certain  lone-lived  bird,  ;ob29ie 
RV"*-  (icxi  of  EV  has  •  sand,'  which  can  hardly  be 
right).  This  rendering  harmonises  wilh  the  preceding 
siichui  in  MT,  which  EV  renders,  ■  Then  1  said,  1  shall 
die  in  my  nest'  [i.i.,  in  my  home),  but  RV"*-  more 
correctiv,  '  .  .  .  beside  [Heb.  with]  my  nest.'  An 
allusion  ia  supposed  (Ew,,  Hi,,  Del,,  Bu.,  Du.)  to 
the  story  of  trie  bird  called  the  Phcenix  (Herod.  2j3), 
which  lived  50a  years,  and  then  consumed  itself  and 
its  iKSt  with  fire,  to  rise  again  as  a  young  Phofnii 
out  of  the  ashes.  Frani  Delitisch  even  produces 
linguistic  justification  for  the  identiticalion  of  ^ti.  IfH, 
or  ^n.  I^il  (so  pointed  to  preclude  the  rendering  •  sand ' ) 
with  the  Phoenix.  But  though  Eiekielos,  the  Jewish 
dramatist  of  Alexandria  (and  cent.  B.C.),  introdtices 
the  l>ha;nix  into  his  drama  on  the  Exodus  (Del.  Gtsck. 
d.  jad.  Potsie,  at9,  quotes  (he  passage  in  its  context), 
it  Is  most  unlikely  that  the  Phoenix  myth  was  known 
to  Jewish  writers  as  early  as  the  composition  of  Job. 
There  are  three  further  objections  to  Ew.ild's  view — 
vii.  (i)  that  Ihe  next  verse  leads  us  10  expect  a  figure 
from  a  tree  rather  than  from  an  animal,  (3}  that  there 
is  considerable  difficulty  in  explaining  'with  my  nest,' 
in  the  first  stiehus,  with  reference  both  to  Job  and  to 
the  Phcenix,  and  (3)  thai  6  points  to  a  diHereDt  and 
much  more  natural  form  of  the  text 

imp  BTI*.i)(«  ♦oiVmt  inl?~vr  XC*«'  ?Hma. 
Thl)  niggests  reading  for  -ip-O?,  'with  my  neit,'  'l^ia,  'in 
cny  old  age,' and  for  ™?],  'and  ai  the  sand'ot  'aiid'ai  the 
phcenix,'  Tlji^l,  '  and  as  die  palm  tree '  >  (cp  Che.  JQS,  July 
iSqj).  When  we  remember  dial  the  Ph<enii  of  laier  lilerslnre  a 
merely  a  maierialised  form  of  one  of  the  fine  old  Egyptian 
5)-nil>ols  of  Ihe  sun'gad  <of  which  unolher  b  Ihc  CRricoDiLE 
{{.•:]).  we  can  give  Hp  Job's  supposed  reference  to  Ihe  falile 
mihoutapang.  CJn  the  Phsni>,  Ke  art.  '  Phonii '  in  £«  1^ 
(where  references  are  given)  ;  Delinsch  on  Jobiflie;  Bocharl, 
//lira,,  a  5 ;  Charles,  SrmU  of  E-ack,  .1/  ;  James,  r«(i 
and  Sti^Ut,  V.  I H  <4  Bar.  6),  and  cp  On.  1.  For  die  Midisihic 
stories  lee  Hambufger,  RE  da  Jtidinlkumi,  Isoa. 

PH<EHIX,  Acts  27  II  RV,  AV  Phknice  (y.i/. ).' 
PHOBOB(<fappoc[BA]). 


!na8vpAKis«to.P.X 
lOas,I'Al.o^H{,.r,). 


PHRTOU.  (4>pYri&  [WH  Ti.],  Acts  166.  I813, 
doubtful  whether  as  noun  or  as  adjective  [jtopA  under- 
1  ii^,i,...,|,„  stood].  In  a  Mace.  613  the  ethnic 
1.  «««r»pny.  ^^^^  j^  applied  10  Philip,  governor  of 
Jerusalem  under  Antiochkis  Epiphanes — i.e..  about  170 
B.C.),  Pbrygia.  the  country  of  the  Phryges,  was  Ibe  name 
given  to  a  vast  and  ill-defined  region  in  central  Asia 
Minor.  Speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  it  em- 
braces Ihe  extreme  western  part  of  (he  plateau  and  the 
fringing  mountains,  from  the  confines  of  Bitbynia  10 
those  of  Pisidia.  '  The  more  eastern  portion  of  this 
country  consists  of  broad  open  valleys,  gradually  merg- 
ing into  the  great  steppe  which  forms  the  centre  of  Asia 
Minor ;  to  the  west  it  is  more  bsnken  ;  it  has  several 
Important  mountain  ranges  ;  and  its  cities  lie  in  moun- 
tain valleys,  through  which  pass  the  main-lines  of  com- 
munication \r.g.,  the  valley  of  the  Lycus].  Throughout 
it  run  Ihe  Iwo  great  roads  [the  old  Royal  Road,  and 
Ihe   Eastern  Trade    Route]  which   have   at   diRia^t 


1  Cp  EccI 


I.  Mil 


'here  ^j=«,:^.f.    See  Pau- 
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periods  connected  the  sea-coast  and  the  inlerior ;  and 
Phrygia  has  in  consequence  always  had  a  double  hislofy 
— on  Ihe  one  side  linked  with  the  central  plateau  and 
the  East,  on  Ihe  other  with  the  sea-coast  towns  and 
the  Greek  peoples  of  the  West'  (Headlam,  mAvthsrity 
and  ArcAitQlogy.  363^).  The  original  exteni  of 
Phrygia  was  much  wider  than  is  indicated  above  ;  but 
it  was  only  for  a  short  lime  that  there  was  an  independent 
Phrygian  Lingdon 
The  Phn'ges 


CHer< 

Phrygef  spread  c 


.IPS 


.0  split, 


■>  thai 


the  Hal}-!,  and  sou 

Phrygia.     In  the  oppo^ute  < 
Hellespont   and   the  >ropon 


,  empiR  (Hilli       . 
Ciotung  Ihe  Hellespont,  the 
ea«war£  across  (he  Sangarius 
aMwardi  to  Lycaoitia  ai^  (h* 

:tLon,   diey  bordered  upon  (hi 
(cp  Ihe  Greek  tradition  of  i 


24545).     TheTrpiancH 

'  Ihi*  people.     Inbes  .,,„.  

Myu,  Thyni,  and  Itithyni,  crossed  the  Bosporus  and  severed 
Phrygia  inio  i«o  part»-Hellesponline  01  Little  Phr>«ia,  an 

nosccounl  in  history,  and  lireat  Phrygia  (/>l>7;fi'B  Magnai'lht 

The  centre  of  power  of  Great  Phrygia  lay  in  the 
region  of  the  Midas  Tomb  (see  Murray's  Handbook  to 
AM,  134  #):  with  this  kingdom  are  connected  the 
names  of  Gordius  and  Midas  :  and  to  it  the  early  kings 
of  Lydia  (the  western  fragment  of  the  old  Hittite  [?] 
monarchy )  owed  allegiance.  ( tor  echoes  of  the  Phrygian 
power,  cp  Horn.  //.  3 187  286i ;  Hom.  Hymn  to  Apkro- 
diU.  .ta.) 

The  Cimmerian  invasion  (about  67S  B.C.)  broke  Ihe 
Phrygian  power,  and  caused  a  rei'ersal  of  the  relations 

'  great  kingdom,  and  ruled  as  suieram  over 
Phrygia  as  far  as  the  Halys  (see  Lvui.a).  There  was 
henceforward  no  unity  in  Phrygian  history  ;  for  the  old 
conquering  race  itself  was  absorbed  by  the  native  race 
which  it  had  conquered:  the  Phrj^es  's-ink  to  that 
placid  level  of  character  which  belonged  10  the  older 
subject  population  and  is  produced  by  the  genius  of  the 
land  in  which  they  dwell — Ihe  character  of  an  agri- 
cultural and  cattle-breeding  population  of  rustics,  peace. 
ful  and  good-humoured'  (E.  Meyer,  GA  Ijdd).  This 
absorption  was  already  complete  when,  in  37B  H.c.  the 
Gauls  enlered  Asia  Minor.  As  the  result  of  their  victories 
over  the  then  unwarlike  Phrygians,'  nnd  of  their  defeats 
at  the  hands  of  Atlalus  I.,  king  of  Pf.rcahum  (;.f. }. 
the  Gauls  were  finally  restricted  10  north-eastern  Phrygia, 
which  thus  became  known  as  Galaiia.*  The  northern 
pan  of  Phrygia  also  gained  a  special  name  about  905 
B.C,  As  the  outcome  of  war  with  Prusias,  king  of 
Bithynia,  Alialus  1.  made  himself  master  of  the  region 
in  which  lay  Coiia:mn  and  Dorylfeum,  which  hence- 
forth was  called  Phrygia  Epictetus  (Acquired  Phrygia  : 
Strabo.  576). 


The 


.utl|.e3 


Emir-Dagk  a: 


MIOM-D^k^ 

>  Pisidic  (Pisidian)  Phoii 
ilrabo,  5j6,  ^  fie]^  •p'-  '- 
rmUr^  •pvyia  lai  ^  wf^ 
.  04>i'  ilA  one  importanl  city 
[«.W»,  Strabo,  557,  569,  577)- 


a  cornet,  belween  the  range*  now  catle 
ultaii-Dagk,  was  called  Mir«ia  Parorai 
miains  Ihe  cities  Polybuus,  Phikimeliun 
(Rami.  Hhl.  Gt^r.  t/AM  i^g/.}.    i 


:  or  Phngia  loward^ 


liif.     Cf  Polyb. . 


fA™i».<. 


When  Phr)^ia  came  to  form  pait  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vincial system  it  was  dealt  with  in  a  way  ilut  did  violence 
to  history  and  ethnology.  For,  on  Ihe  one  hand,  Ihe 
eastern  portion  in  which  lay  Iconium,  and  Ihe  southern 
portion  in  which  lay  Aniioch.  were  attached  to  the  pro- 
vince Galatia,  whilst  ihe  rest  fell  lo  the  province  Asia  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  name  Phiy^a  was  extended  in 
the  W.  to  embrace  all  the  Lycus  valley,  and  in  the  SW. 
lo  embrace  all  the  country  lowards  Lycia,  That  pan 
of  Phrygia  which  belonged  10  Galatia  was  called  Fkiygia 

I  Cp  Herod.  *3fl,  App.  Mitkr.  19,  Apa^dfftr  awA<f 
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kings  and  the  Cappadociai 
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Galalica ;  that  which  belonged  lo  Asia  was  Pkrygia 
Asiana  (Galen,  i^ti  [Kuhn,  651s]).'  Hence  man/ 
inscriptions  enumerate  Phrygia  as  a  component  part  of 
Ihe  province  Galalia  [e.g.,  C/LS6Sii.  where  the  parts 
areCalalia,  Pisidia,  Phrygia,  Lycaonia,  Isauria.  Paphla- 
gonia,  Pontus  Galaticus,  and  Ponltis  Polemoniacus ; 
date,  after  63  A.D. ).  Phrygia  experienced  many  vicissi- 
ludes  ;  but  these  fall  outside  the  province  of  the  student 
of  NT  history  (for  details,  see  Ratns,  fiit/,  Gtogr.  e/ 
AM.s^f.). 

The  Jews  were  much  favoured  by  Oie  Seleucid  kings, 
who  planted  large  colonies  of  them  on  the  routes  leading 
,  -  ,  front  ihe  .Syrian  Antioch  through  Lycaonia 
%i™"inlo  Lydia  and  Phrygia.  Antiochus  the 
"nV^  Great  settled  aooo  Jews  in  the  cities  of  Lydia 
and  PhrygUi  about  aoo  B.C.  (Jos,  AnL-xii.  83, 1 148/). 
Seleucus  Nicator  had  granted  the  Jews  full  rights  of 
citizenship,  equal  to  those  of  Greeks  and  Macedonians, 

later  kings  maintained  this  policy.  Hence  the  Jews  were 
members  of  the  aristocracy  in  the  Phrygian  cities  (see 
on  this  Rams.  Cilits  and  Biik.  if  Phrygia.  2Mj  Jft). 
The  Phrygian  Jews  were  considered  in  the  Talmud  as 
the  Ten  Tribes  (for  many  of  them  had  been  transplanted 
from  Babylonia)  ;  and  it  is  said  of  them  thai  the  baths 
and  wines  of  Phrygia  had  separated  them  from  their 
brethren — by  which  we  must  understand  that  they  had 
felled  to  maintain  Iheir  own  peculiar  religion,  and  had 
approximated  lo  the  Grnrco- Roman  civilisation  by  which 
they  were  surrounded  (cp  Neubaucr,  C^i^.  du  Talmud, 
315;  Rams.  SI.  Paul  the  TravelUr.  ni  ff.).  The 
marriage  of  Ihe  Jewess  Eunice  lo  a  Greek  at  Lystra,  and 
the  tact  that  Timotbeus.  the  offspring  ol  Ihe  marriage, 

from  the  Jewish  standard  (ActslHi),  The  result  was 
that  the  Jews  had  in  Iheir  turn  strongly  influenced  their 
neighbours,  and  thus  prepared  unconsciously  a  favourable 
field  for  Paul's  teaching  (cp  the  many  proselytes  at 
Antioch,  Acts  13  tj  so).  On  the  other  hand,  tbe  Phrygian 
Christians  were  strongly  inclined  to  Judaism  (Gal.  1 6  4$), 
for  there  was  no  strong  racial  antipathy  between  the 
natives  and  the  Jews  (cp  Rams,  Hiil.  Comm.  on  Gal. 
,89/). 

The  distinction  between  Galalic  and  Asian  Phrygia 
which  held  during  the  first  century  a.d.  {%  3).  explains 
.  pi,«__i,  the  passage  in  Acts  166  (rV  ipvylat  tal 
tothaHT  roXa'-wV  X-V".  AV  'Phrygia  and  the 
*""""*■  region  of  Gahitia' :  RV  -the  r^on  of 
Phrygia  and  Galatla ').  The  word  Pkrygiait  is  here  an 
adjective, connected  with  the  following  'country'  {x^fY 
and  the  whole  phrase  denotes  that  territory  which  was  at 
once  Phrrelan  and  Galatian^Phrygian  from  the  point  of 
view  of  history  and  local  feeling.  Galatian  fr^m  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Roman  provincial  ctassificHtion,  i.e., 
■the  Phrygo-Galatic  Region,'  or,  'the  Phrygian  or 
Galalio  Region.' 

Evtn  if '  Phrygian '  (•|Hry(o»)  in  this  pumc  be  regnrded  u 
tfi.  ^) ;  and  unless  he  abandoned  his  intcnliDn  of  viihins  Ihe 

{Acis  ID3S),  he  muU  necebarity  have  cro»ed  the  frontier  of 
Lycaoniaa  few  milefi  N.  of  LyMn  (cp  Ac»  146)  into  Galalic 
Phrj^ia,  (he  region  (xa|>«>  K'git)  in  which  Ihe  cilict  of  Iconium 

This  interpretation  is  entirely  independent  of  any  view 
that  may  lie  held  with  regard  to  Ihe  whereabouts  of  the 
churches  of  Galatia.  [Sec,  however,  Galatia,  §g  10- 
14-] 

More  difficult  is  the  explanation  of  AcislSis,  where 
the  same  words  are  found,  but  in  reverse  order  (t*!* 
raXaTnH)*  xifa,r  lol  ♦pi/ylai',  AV  'the  country  [RV 
region]  olGalatiaand  Phrygia').  The  phrase  in  Acts  1 8  ij 
covers  a  larger  extent  of  grotmd  ihan  does  that  of  Acts 
186  ;  for  the  latler,  we  saw,  fell  NW.  and  W.  of  Lvslra. 
The  or 
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epithets  are  attached  to  one  noun  following  ihem,  in 
Acts  I813  an  epithet  and  noun  are  connected  by  '  and ' 
with  a  following  epithet  (if  ♦PIP7I01'  be  an  adjective  here 
also}  to  which  the  preceding  noun  must  be  supplied,' 
The  explanation  set  forth  by  Ramsay  is  that  4>pu-7ia»  is 
here  an  adjective — the  '  Phrygian  Region  '  being  simply 
the  briefer  description  of  the  territory  spoken  of  in  Acts 
1S6  as  the  'Phrygo-Galatic  Region.'  The  Fcgion  is 
combined  with  another,  lying  E.  of  it,  the  region  con- 
taining the  lowns  of  Derbe  and  Lysira— rf.,  Galalic 
Lycaonia,  as  opposed  to  Antiochlan  Lycaonia  which 
was  ruled  by  king  Antiochus  (see  Lycaonia).  This 
explanation  involves  the  assumption  that  the  titles  Lyia- 
onia  Galatiea  and  Lycaonia  Antiochtana  could  become 
■Galatic  region'  (raXonirii  xi^pii)  and  '  Anliochian 
region '  ('Apnoxuivi]  x<Vo)'  respectively,  in  tbe  mouth 
of  a  Greek  (or  of  Greek-speaking  Paul)  passing  through 
the  country.  Put  in  this  way  the  parallelism  is  deceptive. 
On  Ihe  one  hand,  of  the  Latin  titles  only  the  second. 
Lycaonia  Antiockiana.  has  been  found  \ciLW^t*»), 
whilst  Ihe  other  is  inferred  from  the  anall^y  of  Ponlus 
Galaticus;  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  Greek  terms  only 
thesecond'(A»™)xiaH|xiipa  ;  Ptol.  v. 6i7)occurs.  Tlie 
use  of  the  term  '  Galatic  region '  ( FaXarti:!}  x^hpa\  for 
the  Roman  part  of  Lycaonia  (and  even  its  supposed 
Latin  equivalent,  Lycaonia  Gaialica),  however  possible 
on  grounds  of  analogy  and  desirable  in  the  Interests 
of  symmetry,  is  not  yet  proved.  On  this  ground,  not 
on  that  of  its  complexity,  we  reject  Ramsay's  explanation. 
Its  weakness  lies  in  the  necessity  of  taking  Ihe  passage 
in  close  connection  and  OMnparison  with  Acts  166. 

SlIM.  even  so,  whai  is  ihere  louiEgeM  Ihe  conlnut  with  the 
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mandli. 


(Btbe  w< 


1  *  Phrygian '  (^puyiar) 


(where  Lynra  and  Derbe  ai 
ibnnal  ^rroimds  also  the 


of  Lycaonia  >    On 

Pkrygiati '  (1*1.  r-Aaruriii.  iiaair  (u  ♦iivviai-)  becomes  objec- 
lionaGle  if  explained  ai  Ranuay  eiplaint  ii.  For  the  adiec'ive 
■  Calalic '  in  the  first  member  of  it  indica<«  the  province,  and 
Ihe  part  (Lycaonia)  ia  to  be  mupplicd  by  the  reader;  but  ihe 
adjeclive  'Phrygian'  (^pvy^ar)  m  Ihe  second  member  of  it 
indicates  the  part,  and  tbe  province  (Galalia)  is  10  be  supplied 

It  is  a  mistake  to  insist  upon  the  parallelism  of  the 
two  phrases  ;  ActslSjj  must  be  interpreted  indepen- 
dentlyof  Acts  166.  In  166  ■  Phrygian  '  (471  vyior)  is  an 
ndjective.  in  18  33  it  is  a  noun.  In  ActslSi3  'Phrygia' 
is  not  Phrygia  Galalica  but  Phrygia  Asiana  ;  the  words 
'  the  Galalic  region '  sum  up  the  whole  breadih  of  the 
province  Galatla  from  Derbe  to  Antioch,  including, 
therefore,  both  the  Gatatic  part  o£  Lycaonia  (which, 
in  Acts  H«,  Is  described  as  •  Lysiraand  Derbe' and  'the 
region  that  lielh  round  about ')  and  the  Galatic  part  of 
Phrygia  (which.  In  Acts  166.  is  described  as  the  '  Phrygo- 
Galatic  Region  ').  See  Galatia.  g  q.  col.  1598.  On 
this  view,  Paul  travelled  westwards  from  Antioch 
(Pisidian)  and  struck  the  eastern  trade  route  perhaps 
at  Metropolis  (in  the  Tihal-Ova) ;  but,  instead  of 
following  the  road  through  Apameia  and  the  Lycus 
valley,  he  look  Ihe  more  direct  road  through  Higher 
Phrygia,  by  way  of  Selblia  (see  Rams.  Citia  and 
Bisk.  1/  Phrygia,  2579/).  This  journey  through 
Phrygia  Is  desctilied  in  ActslBi  as  a  journey  '  through 
the  upper  coasts '  (ri  itanfmh,  itipri.  RV  '  the 
upper  country').  It  is  vain  to  explain  Ihis  phrase  as 
having  reference  to  the  distinction  between  High  Phrygia 
and  Low  Phrygia  (Rams.  Church  in  A'om.  f.mf.'"  94) 
if  non.Galatlan  Phrygia  has  not  previously  been  men. 
tioned,  but  only  Galalic  Phrygia ;  for  that  distinction 
had   no  validity  for  Galatic  Phrygia.     The  phrase  in 

1  For  the   grammatical   poini    here    involved,   xc   Ran»ay, 


.,L,ooglc 


AclslDi  refers  back  to,  and  is  nn  eipansion  of,  the 
word  Phrygian  [^puyiaj,)  in  AelslSaj. 

Pliiygia  i>  also  mcnlioneil  in  Acu  i  lolon  IhUIUl,  J«  PoNTUS). 
ir  »c  an  noi  <a  admil  ben  a  cto^-divuion  (Ihe  namo  of  Roman 
pcovincn  Ixing  used  indiicriminatoiv  with  pn-Roman  naiional 
divitioni  Einbiand  by  lIlEni).  Phiygfa  musl  be  laken  lo  Eland 
for  Gablia  \  Fkrptgia  Gal^lica  bents,  ffoan  ihe  poim  of  view  of 
Jews,  Ihe  mcBl  important  part  of  tti  Phrygian  pro.ince  (qp 
AeBiai4/l*i>. 

Christinnity  was  introduced  into  Galalic  Phrygia  by 
Paul  and  Barnabas  on  the  'first  missionary  journey'  (Acts 
■  m.-trfi._«_13u/.  Pbidian  Anlioch  ;  Actsl4i/, 
'■,^'*''?;'y  Iconium  :   both  rex-isited.   U.,).     On 

traversed  Asian  Phrygia.  probably  from  (Pisidiitn) 
Anlioch  to  Doryteum  (AclslBB/.  See  MvsiA) ;  but 
no  public  preaching  whs  ntlenipied  as  they  uere  '  for- 
bidden 10  preach  the  word  in  Asia. '  On  ihe  '  third 
Journey,'  Phrygia  Galtlica  was  traversed  a  fourth  lime, 
and  Phrygia  Asiana  a  second  lime ;  but  we  have  no 
record  of  ihe  establishment  of  churches  in  the  latter 
region.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  at  all  for  imagin- 
ing thai  the  churches  of  ihe  Lycus  vnllcy  (Colossa:. 
l.aodiceia,  and  Hienipotts)  were  ihe  earliest  foundations 
in  Phrygia ;  although  it  is  clear  from  Rev,  1  it  that 
Laodiccia  was  Ihe  represeiilative  church,  at  any  rale  in 
SW.  Phrygia,  in  the  first  cenlury  a.d.  The  tradition 
thai  Banholomeiv  was  the  apostle  of  Ihe  Lycaones 
makes  il  probable  that  central  Phrygia  was  Ihe  scene  of 
his  laliours.  for  ihe  Lycaones  lay  NW.  of  Synnada 
{Rams.  Cilia  and  Bish.  if  Phrygia,  2;ag).  In  the 
history  of  Christianity  in  Aaa  Minor,  Phrygia  holds  an 
important  place,  and  firom  it  comes  a  larger  number  of 
inscriptions  claimed  as  Christian  than  from  any  other 
pan  of  the  world  except  Rome  itself. 

Ihe  region  of  ihe  Pentapolis.  From  it  coma  Ihe  isnioiK  tomb. 
inwiiption  of  Avircius  Marcellus.  biahop  or  pnsbyier  oTHiera- 
palis(i^  A.D.).'    Hewailbe  leader  of  Ibeanli-MuAtaniKpatiy. 

■  '  disciple  o(  the  pure  Shephird,  whorndeth  llocki  of  sheep  on 
nountwiK  and  pluiiis,'  wbo, '  wiih  Paul  for  a  companion  followed 
while  Faiih  leJ  Ihe  way '(Rami.  Cilia -nd  Bish.  n/' PitTgia. 

anTihe  eounlry  N.Tnd  NEl^r^lt'cRamJ^ViW.  (TsiS^I  m 
<«il.  »o):  (4)  N.  Phrygia,  the  valley  oftbe  Tembiii  (Rams. 

'  These  facts  pcrinl  dislinclly  to  three  separate  lines  of 
Christian  influence  in  Phrygia  during  ihe  early  centuries. 
The  first  comes  up  the  Mceander  valley,  and  reaches  on 
different  lines  as  far  as  .\kmonia,  and  the  Penlapolis  and 
Apameia  and  Pisidian  Antioch  ;  Ibe  second  belongs  io 
Lycaoniaand  Ihe  extreme  SE.  district :  the  third  belongs 
lo  the  NW.  The  spheres  of  these  three  influences  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  beltsofcouniry  where  early 
Christian  inscriptions  are  non-eiislcnl'  (Rams.  CiV.  anJ 
Biih.  2ji.).  Ramsay  would  trace  all  three  centres  lo  a 
Pauline  source  {itid.  and  713).  The  persecution  of 
Diocletian  practically  destroyed  Chrislianily  throughotit 


Phryi. 
See  Ram 
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PHUD(<tK)Yi[BKA]),Judith2jjAV,RVPirT  (?,!/.]. 

PHOEAH,  RV  Ponh  (rnS:  as  if  -vai-;  cp  31?; 
3(0,  Judg.  111.  bul  see  below  ;  ij>i,p4  IBAL]),  Gideon's 
attenrlant,  or  armour-bearer.  Judg.  7 10/  Thai  a  mere 
attendant's  name  is  recorded,   is   remarkable.       Purah 


B  (sc 


g  froi 


FHnEIH  (d>poYpAl  [BL^}.  Eslh.  11 1,  AV.    See 

PURtM. 

PHDTftMB).  Gen.106iCh.lgAV.  RVPuT(?.t-,). 


PHinrAH(n^),  Gen.i8i3AV,  RVPuvAH  =  iCh. 
7 1  PUAH  {q,v.\. 

PBTOELLtrs,    RV  belter,   Ph]tg«liu  dfavrEXoc, 

KCD),  is  mentioned  in  a  Tim.  1  ist  beside  Hermogenes 
OS  having  become  alienated  from  Paul.  Pseudo-Doro- 
theus  speaks  of  both  (see  Hehmogenes),  and  represents 
Phygelus  as  having  been  a  follower  of  Simon  (Magus), 
and  afterwards  bishop  of  Ephesus.  Otber»nse  the  voice 
of  legend  is  silent 


(riDS'B ;  BoyB&ctoc  [BAF].  CTOwa. 
EMneipdk  [0] ;  Butaslus).  a  city  of  Egypt  which  along 
1  M«n>  *'•'*  On-Heliopolis  is  threatened  with 
1.  nuna.  destruction  by  the  Bab)'lonian  armies 
(Ezek.  30 17).  In  view  of  Ihe  connection  with  cities  on 
Ihe  Western  frontier  of  the  Delta  (Tahpanhes,  f.  iS) 
and  the  reuderlngs  in  the  versions,  we  must  recognise 
here  the  famous  city  not  far  from  the  W.  entrance  to 
Goshen.  Us  ruins,  which  are  still  known  as  Tel(l) 
Basta,  are  Ntuated  just  S.  of  Ibe  modern  city  and 
railway-cenire  ZakAiik. 

The  earliest  Egyptian  name  of  the  city  was  ( (f^i/> 
(signification  unknown),  probably  lo  be  pronounced 
Ubfstl.  The  place  actjuired  a  religious  impotlance  so 
high  thai  its  divinity,  a  cat  (sometimes  also  in  form  of 
a  lioness)  or  cat-headed  goddess,  had  no  other  name 
than  (W)bsll,^  Uiasltt,  "the  one  of  Ubeset.'  Later, 
the  cily  was  called  'house  {or  lemplc)'  of  Ubastet.' 
P  (originally  Pir)-Hiailt{l).  The  Greek  rendering 
of  this  form  changes  the  P  lo  B,  as  always  before 
w,*  and  drops  the  ending  in  accordance  with  the 
vulgar  pronunciation.  The  Coptic  version  of  ihe  OT 
gives  Ihe  rather  old  form  ((lOYBacei,  The  Hebrew 
orthography  has  hardly  been  handed  dowo  correctly ; 
il  is  certainly  influenced  by  ihe  analogy  of  •»,  '  mouth,' 
(cp  00  as  above).  Besides,  the  vocalisation  -baellk 
instead  of  -iat/  must  have  been  introduced  at  a  quite 
recent  date  after  an  analogy  of  Hebrew  grammar. 
Originally,  the  name  must  have  been  pronounced  by  the 
Hebrews  also  like  Pubasl(e?).  The  modem  shorten- 
ing Ba5ta{h)  is  as  old  as  the  Arabian  conquesi. 

Our  knowledge  of  Bubastus  has  been  greatly  inciensed 
by  the  excavations  of  Ed.  Naville,  in  the  winters 
_  H|_i„__  1887-89,  described  in  Memoir  8  of 
3.  nwHirj.  jjj^  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  {1891). 
where  also  the  literature  relating  to  the  city  and  its 
history  are  collected. 

The  city,  the  capital  of  the  eighteenth  nome  of 
Lower  ^^pl.  must  have  been  very  old.  Naville 
found  remains  of  buildings  by  the  pyramid- builders 
Cheops  and  Chephren  {i/^/«iif]  and  ffa'/-r^).  At  a 
still  earlier  date,  the  local  goddess  C/^/f'-Bubaslis 
(presupposing  Ihe  existence  of  the  city)  is  mentioned  in 
the  texts  of  the  pyramids  {cp  EOVPT,  3  46).  This 
goddess    was    called    Arlemis    by    ibe    Greeks  1    Ihe 


_  .    Cp  Bnigieh,  Diet.  Catf.  106. 

ci        X        The   singular  freedom  of  Eeyplian 

S]      wnling  allows  the  iuppre»IDn  of  the  inl- 

a       jII     tial  in  the  common  orthography.  Occas- 

je  name  ei  nude  qenain  by  the  fore«n  iranseriniionj. 
t  Cp  Ethau.    Notice  that  the  cUvucal  writers 

The  confu&ion  between  the  forms  which,  Dnfbnun- 
------  -  H,  pfevaib,  is -■-- -  —  "—-'--—  —*--  '  — 


vGoogle 


PICTURES 

Egyptians  emphasised  her  joyous  and  benign  nature  as 

contrasled  with  various  warlike  goddesHis  in  liooess- 
focm.  Cp  the  Teasts  of  Bubastis  at  which  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pilgrims  from  aH  Egypt  assembled  for  the 
revelries  so  vividly  described  by  Herodotus  (26o).  Of 
course,  the  goddess,  like  all  important  divinities,  soon 
received  a  solar  character,  and  one  of  her  chief  titles  is. 
■eye  of  the  sun-god.'  by  which  evidently  she  is  designated 
BS  the  sun-disk  itself.     The  cat  was  sacred  to  Dubastis, 


uently  Ih 


That  the 


:    (and    ichi 
prosaic  time  has  been  exploited 

cat  was  considered  sacred  not  amy  in  dudbsius  out 
also  throughout  all  Egypt  proves  the  general  worship 
of  Bubastis.  NIale  divinities  worshipped  along  with 
her  were  Nofer-lSm  and  Ma-hes.  in  lion-forms. 

Various  kings  of  all  dynasties  (6,  12,  etc.)  built  at 
Buliastus.  even  the  Hyksos-rulers  ffeyaii  and  Apopi ; 
above  all,  however,  the  pharaohs  of  dynasty  33 
among  whom  Lower  Egypt  had  completely  gained  the 


band  □ 


e  Theb 


there  a  very  large  ball 
those  jubilee- festivals  called  ^ei-iid  by  the  Egyptians. 
TpuutBrramipiiM  (Inscr.  Rosetlana.  3)  by  the  Greets. 
Sec  for  the  curious  sculptures  of  that  btiilding  Memoir 
10  of  the  Lgypt  Exploration  Fund.  The  twenty-second 
and  twenty-third  dynasties  seem  to  have  had  tl|eir  resid- 
ence in  Bubastus  ;  for  the  question,  why  Maneiho  calls 
them  Bubostide  kings,  see  Egvpt.  g  64.  Herodotus 
gives  a  very  impressive  description  of  the  temple. 
Later  it  was  enlarged  by  Nectanebfe  {Ne^l«iit/\,  one 
of  the  last  Egyptian  kings.  Diodorus  (1649)  mrrates 
the  capture  of  the  place  by  the  generals  of  Artaierxes 
Ochus.  Although  the  Greek  and  Roman  rulers  do  not 
seem  to  have  enpended  much  on  the  temple,  Bubastus 
continued  to  be  a  flourishing  city  down  to  .^rab  times. 
During  the  middle  ages,  it  was  abandoned  ;  the  present 

PIOTUEEB.     The  rendering  is  found  only  in  AV. 

I.  Wie,  tikiyyttk,  Ij.216.  RV  'imagery,'  RVnw-  'walch- 

towcn-'    '  Figvred  work>i '  would  be  th?  ia«l  lutiiral  rendcKnE ; 


can  hardly  ddend  ii  by  O 
vw  ■'wHiv  4»uwvi.  wiricbisparaplirjisiic.  .Scq  Edont.  |?(' 
a.  rt'Sbp,  fxaikijyl/i,  (a)  Nu.3a5i  {rnw^U},  rjub 
'fi|{urcd(«ones>,'»jRV-.cpL<:V.Mi,n-3roI3«.'fiB<'™f«om 
(AVrnt-,  RVt  and  we  luoL.  |  1/  »)  Pioy.Mii  <(««>< 
Basket),   RV  ' luLskeK ':    but  ,ht  'bukeu  of  jilvec '  lire  1 

PIECE  OF  MOHET,  PIECE  OF  SILTEB,  or  0 
GOLD. 

>■  "^'^i?,  i'i'!"'  (Ccd.  S3  ,<f  and  II  J<Hh.  24  j>  |RV  1  AV  h: 
*|Mecea  of  silver'];  also  JoblZri).    A  doubtful  nading.    S* 

1.  in«iil^  Jit.  ITsjt  AV,  EVrae-  ■stater/  RV  Shrkel  W-v. 

3.  ■;0;  rr^H,  'Uglratk  Wtr//i  (aBctai  ipyvpiim ;  jHmnni 

BtrnUum,  i'S-Sn:  EV  'a  pie«of  lil-ir*).    Doubtful  (« 


4.  IniK.esEVhai'>ixlh«isiuid 
am  O'bSii-  RVm«.  suggBts  'shekeli 
llilX'Ipinxslofulvei.'    8«  Mi>NI 

1.  tn  IJi.l5e_j^  the   'i»«e   of  ! 

ulver'of  Ml.  2Sisrt3,i?:  atcVrv^'? 


'A  te'M^"^ 


PIGEON   (^1, 
Dove,  Fowl. 


[LlSd; 


njr.    Lev.  12B).      See 


PILATE,  PONTIUS 

[B-MFL];  PkikaMntA)  Ex.Hjb  Nu,  887  ;  also 
HAHlkOTH  (rrrnn  ;  tipwe  [BAFL];  PMhahiroUi) 
Nu.  33s.  See  Exodus  i.,  S  11  ;  also  Baal-zephon. 
and  Mtgdol,  i. 

PILATE.  POMTIUS  (nONTioc  niAMoc  [irei- 
A4TOC  KBDJI. 

In  Ml.  27  »  I1««Abtv  rv  ^t^'^ :  tbereafter  i  n*»*aT0t  or  i 

if^fivv  simply;  Mk.  15i  ITfiAar^  umply.  thereafter  o  H.  \  Lk. 

Siiiy.t«>«»iTw  nam™  n.iAarwftineonly 

L  Hun*  and  Acta  497  the  double  name);  tel  Ifaf  title 
andUtlM.  cpSOio;  in  other  plam  i  n.  aa  in  23i^  or 
biTs   oiTin      '™'''''  *"  "  Act.«i3);  )„.\dgff. 

file  NT,  as  above  shown,  uses  only  the  title  i^tftdv. 
=  Lat.  prcesfi.  a  general  term  (cp  ijytiuitiiii  used  In  Lk. 
3  ■  of  the  emperor,  in  which  place  it  is  translated  'reign.' 
EV),  useilalso  by  Josephus  in  speaking  of  the  'governor' 
of  Judxa  (Ant.  xviil.3i.  g  55).  Josephus  also  often 
employs  the  word  Irapoftt  (-^n/,  xix.9i,  8363)  or 
/iriiie\ijrit  iAiit.  iviii.  4  a,  §  89);  but  the  specific  titled 
the  governor  of  Jud*a  was  frxara/er,  in  Greek  ^f- 
Tfwrot.  and  so  he  Is  called  1^  Jos.  Anl.  xx.Si,  %  132, 
^/ii.  Si,  3  117,  93.  §  169  and  elsewhere  (cp  Tac.  ^bh. 
15i» — the  only  passage  in  which  Pilate  is  mentioned  by 
a  Roman  writer).      For  an  account  of  this  office  see 

Pilate's  twrthplace  is  unknown  ;  but  the  Intends  offer 
an  ample  ch<»ce{Mllllcr,  yea/.  Pil.  48/).  His  nomrx 
Pontius  suggests  a  connection  with  the  famous  Samnitc 
family  of  the  Pontii ;  h'n  cagHomin  MUtus,  if  itwerereally 
derived  from  the  word  piltatua  {piUratai),  '  wearing  the 
pilltus.  or  felt  cap  of  the  manumitted  slave.'  would 
suggest  the  taint  of  slavery  in  the  history  of  his  family 
(cp  the  case  of  Keliji,  who  although  actually  only  a 
freedman  held  the  procuratorsbipof  Judxa).  'Theword 
Pitatus  may,  however,  just  as  probably  be  connected 
with  pilatui  \pitum\  or  pilalus  [filo),  either  of  which 
derivations  would  start  us  upon  a  very  diflereni  train  of 
imagination,   the  conclusion    of  which   would  equally 

On  the  death  of  Archelaus  in  6  A.  D.  his  kingdom, 
which  had  included  Judcea.  Samaria,  and  Idumiea,  was 
made  a  CiEsarian  province  (see  Herod  [FamilvJ.  g  8k 
Of  the  seven  procurators  who  administered  the  province 
between  6A.U.  and  41  A.D.  Pontius  Pilate  was  the 
fifth  :  he  held  office  for  ten  years  {aG-36  A.D.  Cp  Jos. 
Ani.  xviii.4,,  §89). 

According  to  Philo.  Agrippa  I.  in  bis  letter  to 
Caligula  describes  Pilate  as  '  inflenble,  merciless,  and 
9   RlArv  ft/   ol^iinate '  (Hjf  ^iaa  dnt/ir^i  tol  larh 

imD^il     '""  ■^•""^  i«iriXKT«),   and   charges 

^j^^~  him  with  'eorrupiion,  violence,  robbery. 
^^*^  i  ll-usage ,  oppression ,  ill^al  executions,  and 
never-ending  most  grievous  cruelty'  (Riil.  L^.  ad 
CaisPi.  38 ).  The  few  incidents  recorded  of  his  career  are 
supposed  to  furnish  completely  satisfactory  evidence  of 
this  undoubtedly  overdrawn  characterisation.  So  '  the 
very  first  act  by  which  Pilate  introduced  himself  into  office 
was  characteristic  of  him  who  treated  with  contempt  the 
Jewish  customs  and  privileges'  (SchUrer,  GJV\j^\ 
ET  i.  2Sj).  In  order  to  satisfy  Jewish  smiples  it  was 
a  standing  order  that  the  image  of  the  emperor  borne 
upon  Roman  military  standards  should  tie  removed 
before  troops  entered  Jerusalem;  but  on  one  occasion, 
probably  soon  after  Pilate's  entry  upon  office,  it  was 
discoveiini  that  this  rule  had  been  evaded  by  a  detach- 
ment which  had  entered  the  city  by  night  (Jib.  Ant. 
xviii.3.,  g  56;  «/ii.9=,  %  169).  For  five  days  Pilate 
was  deaf  to  the  protestations  of  the  crowd  which 
gathered  before  his  palace  at  Casarea.  On  the  sixth 
day  the  malcontents  were  surrounded  by  troops  in  the 
race-course  ;  but  their  fanatical  obstinacy  w.is  proof 
against  this  display  of  power,  and  Pilate  was  obliged  10 
give  way.  It  was  his  first  experience  of  that  strange 
intractable  temper  which  made  the  Jews  so  difficult  to 
govern ;  he  learnt  now,  at  the  outset  of  his  career  as 
governor,  how  far  the  people  were  prepared  to  go  for 
377" 
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PILATE,  PONTICS 

Ihe  sake  of  iheir  religious  scruples.     That  t 

of  Ihe  mob  was  seriously  conlemplaled.  it  would  be 

foolish  lo  OAiial ;  for  Ihe  imperial  system  was  a  sensible 

utmost  Itiat  can  be  extracled  from  Ihe  Darraiive,  in  our 
ignorance  of  Ihe  exact  circumstances  of  Ihe  breach  of 
regulations,  is  the  coDclnsioQ  thai  the  procurator  erred 
through  inexperience  of  the  people  and  an  inopportune 
insistence  upon  a  point  of  honour.  Pilate's  Roman 
sentimenis  must  claim  weight  equally  with  the  punctilios 
of  ihe  Jewish  mob  ;  but  this  is  often  overlooked. 

The  other  inslances  of  friclion  will  be  found  upon  a 
fair  review  to  bear  a  very  different  interpretation  from 

The  treasure  accumulated  in  the  temple  was  in  part 
appropriated  for  the  construction  of  an  aqueduct  to 
,   -i-         Jerusalem.     This  exciied  vehement  opposi- 

■toHM.  r|,J,■^^^  ma^  ,,,g  occasion  of  a  great 
popular  demonslration.  Pilate  having  received  previous 
information  of  the  intended  outburst  issued  the  necessary 
orders,  and  the  soldiers  mingling  with  the  crowd  dispersed 
the  rioters  with  bludgeons,  and  efftclually  silenced  all 
open  opposition  to  the  scheme ;  this  was  not  accomplished 
without  some  loss  of  life  (Jos.  ^a/.  xviii.  8»  ;  S/  ii.  9i). 

The  incident  to  which  reference  is  made  in  Lk.  13 1 
('the  Galilicans,  whose  blood  Pilate  had  mingled  with 

account  is  taken  of  the  disturbed  stale  of  the  country, 
due  to  the  fanatical  mutual  haired  of  the  various  religious 
groups  (cp,  for  exajnple.  the  act  of  the  ^maritans  who 
threw  bones  into  the  temple  just  before  the  Passover 
in  order  to  pollute  it— Jos.  Ani.  xviii.2.,  g  30),  we 
must  recognise  in  the  incident  only  Ihe  strong  hand  of 
a  governor  concerned  to  carry  out  impartially  the  duty 
which  was  in  fact  the  prime  requirement  of  a  provincial 
governor — the  maintenance  of  order  (cp  Ramsay,  IVai 
Ckrisl  bom.  at  Btlklthtmf  174/).  The  permanent 
difficulty  of  this  task  in  the  case  of  Judiea  is  evidenced 
by  Ihe  insurrection  in  which  Barabbas  had  been  pro- 
minent (Mk.l57  Lk.23i9),  and  also  by  Ihai  collision 
between  the  government  and  the  Samaritans  which  led  to 
Pilate's  recall.  These  Samaritans,  under  the  le^idership 
of  an  impostor,  who  promised  lo  reveal  the  sacred 
utensib  which  were  supposed  to  be  concealed  on  Ml. 
Geriiim  since  Ihe  time  of  Moses,  gathered  in  great 
numbers  armed  at  the  mountain,  but  were  dispersed 
with  bloodshed  by  Folate's  troops,  and  those  of  repute 
and  influence  among  them  executed.  The  Samaritans 
made  complaint  to  Vilellius,  who  had  come  as  Itgatus 
to  Syria,  and  Vilellius  sent  Pilate  lo  Rome  to  answer 
for  his  conduct,  making  over  Ihe  adminislraiion  of 
Judiea  to  Marcel lus  {Jos.  AM.  xviii.li). 

The  true  nature  of  the  two  incidents  last  sketched  is 

clear.      Upon  ihc  whole,  we  must  refuse  to  subscribe  to 

4  Ptlatn'i      thai  unfavourable  verdict  which  has  been 

-  "I**"  *  passed  upon  Pilate  on  the  strength  of 
™«^  e%idence  derived  from  hostile  sourc«, 
The  peculiar  misfortune 
the  tragedy  of 
Jesus  (see  RoHAN  Empihe},  has  resulted  in  all  Ireal- 
menl  of  his  career  being  merely  a  search  for  evidence  in 
support  of  a  foregone  conclusion.  His  ten  years' 
tenure  of  office  (a  length  of  tenure  equalled  only  by 
that  of  his  predecessor  Valerius  Gratus,  15-36  a.d.)  Is 
evidence  of  Ihe  general  success  of  his  a'  ' 
for  the  reason  assigned  by  Josephus(.:4ii/. 


whether  Jen 


Tiberius  to  secure  if  possible  a  mitigation  of  official 
rapacity,  on  Ihe  principle  that  '  it  is  better  10  leave  the 
gorged  flies  on  a  sore  than  lo  drive  them  off'  is  simply 
foolish  if  taken  as  more  than  iaejiu  d'esfril  of  a  mal- 
content (for  other  assigned  reasons,  cp  Tac.  Ana.  ISo). 
Pilate's  suspension  and  dismissal  to  Rome  just  before 
the  death  of  Tiberius  {Tac.  Anit.t:^)  proves  only  Ihe 
greatness  of  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
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newly -appointed  legate  of  Syria,  or  at  most  the  desire 
on  the  pan  of  the  central  govetnnieni  10  go  still  farther 
on  a  path  of  conciliation,  signs  of  which  tendency  had 
not  been  wanting  even  before  this  event.  For  HIate 
had  already  been  compelled  by  imperial  mandate  to 
remove  to  Csesarea  certain  votive  shields,  without  figures, 
gilded  only  and  inscribed  with  the  emperot'a  name, 
which  he  had  hung  up  in  the  palace  at  Jerusalem,  '  less 
for  the  honour  of  Tiberius  than  for  ihe  annoyance  of  the 
Jews,'  as  Ihe  letter  of  Agrippa  I.  unfairly  puU  it  {Philo. 
Lfg.  ad  Caium.  38).  This  was  probably  afier  the  death 
of  Seianus  {31  A.D.)  if  it  be  true  that  Seianus  was  an 
arch-enemy  of  the  Jews  {cp  SchUter,  «F/l4ii  ;  ET 
i.  236  note).  Here  a  correct  interpretation  will  see, 
not  '  a  piece  of  purely  wanton  bravado  on  the  part  of 
Pilate.'  but  a  small  concession  on  the  part  of  his 
imperial  m;ister  overriding  and  correcting  the  attitude 
of  a  subordinate,  ill  deference  to  a  petition  supported 
by  powerful  names.  This  new  departure  was  entered 
upon  very  energetically  by  Vilellius  (for  the  details,  see 
Jos.  AnI.  xviii,  43).  and  had  its  natural  sequel  in  the 
favour  shown  by  Caligula  to  Agrippa  I.  and  the  great 
advancement  of  Agrippa  by  Claudius  (see  HehOD, 
FAhflLVOF,  gia). 

folate  has  won  notoriety  through  his  connection  with 
thetrbl  and  sentence  of  Jesus  (Ml. 27a/.  Mk,  l.li/. ; 
more  fully  in  l.k.23  if.  Jn.lSiS/  adds  much  10  Ihe 
Synoptic  accounts).     See,  further.  Roman  Empikf.. 

Of  Pilate's  end  nothing  Is  known.  Before  he  reached 
Rome  Tiberius  was  dead  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii,  it).     Various 

K  i..«..rf.    traditions  were  cuttenl.    Eusebius  {f*/mi. 

6.  Legendt.  ^^^  ^^^^j  ^^^^_  ^  ^^^  authority  of 
unnamed  Greek  or  Roman  chroniclers,  that  he  fell  into 
such  misfortunes  under  Caligula  that  be  committed 
suicide.  In  the  apocryphal  Mori  Pilali.  his  suicide 
follows  upon  his  condemnation  lo  death  by  Tiberius 
for  his  failure  to  save  Jesus.  His  body  was  cast  into 
the  Tiber  ;  but  evil  s[HriIs  disturbed  the  water  so  much 
that  it  was  carried  lo  Vienna  { I'itnnt)  and  cast  into  Ihe 
Rhone,  and  after  various  vicissitudes,  ended  in  the  re- 
cesses of  a  lake  on  Ml.  Pilaius.  opposite  Lucerne  (for 
this  legend  and  its  origin,  see  Mtlller,  Paul,  PH.  83/. ; 
Ruskin,  Afiid,  Pnint.biaB).  In  the  apocryphal  IIi^- 
Bmrii  IliXdrou  it  is  related  that  Tiberius  called  Pilate  to 


nofjes, 


conden 


to  death  ;  and  both  he  and  his  wife  died  penitent,  and 
were  assiuwl  of  forgiveness  by  a  voice  from  heaven 
(see  Tisch.  Evang.  Afocr.  449/ ).  According  to  other 
accounts.  Pilate's  execution  occurred  under  Nero  (so 
Malalas,  ed.  Dind.  ajo/  :  and  aulhorilies  quoted  by 
SchUrer,  op.  cil.  BS  n. ).  The  tendency  of  Ihe  tradition 
to  represent  both  Pilate  and  his  wife  as  embracing 
Christianity  is  easily  understood,  and  is  in  contrast  with 
the  unsympathetic  estimate  of  later  limes  (cp  TertuU. 
Ap.  2i,JaiH  pro  sua  coHicitntia  Chrislianus,  'already 
in  convicticm  a  Christian,'  at  or  immediately  after  Jesus' 
death  1  Goip.  1^  Nic.  a  ;  Orig.  Hon.  m  Ml.  35  ;  Klan- 
ley.  East.  Ch.  13).  Tradition  gives  the  name  of  Pilate's 
wife  as  Claudia  Procula  or  Procia,  and  by  some  she  has 
been  identified  with  the  Claudia  mentioned  in  a  Tim.  4 11. 

G.  A.  MalW,  PqHiiui  PilalHi  der  /HiiJId  FrooimKn-  iw 
Jvdaa,  etc,  i33S;  with  full  list  to  dan  of  the  liKraiurc  on 
nble.    Arnold,  Dit  nfrmuciu  Ci'istemtr. 

'"8(flie'1i  Vo}/.  (Cox).  Tod  taf6,  m}^\ t-gi"). 
laf.  (MacgregorX  Tsylor  InnH,  Trial  nf  Jrnu  Christ,  a 
itgat  Minuirrafk,  iSw).     The  many  Lhxl  t/  Ckrist  may  also 

view  ^  Pilu'e  MniHlr.  Vo'  Ihe  lulled  AcU  n/PiSl'^i^l 
of  Nicednma)  tonsuli  I.  C.  Thilo,  Ctdtx  »fxr.  ATL,  iBjj, 
118^  487/^;  R.  A.  Lipiius,  Vit  PilatMi-Aietii,  1871. 

W.  J.  w. 

PILDASH  (E!^7B),b.NAHOR  (Gen. 22»:  (fuvAA^C 
[Aiy'L],  -\[D']).  The  name,  however,  looks  doubt- 
ful, and  may  have  been  partly  assimilated  to  Ihe  name 
.]Vt  which  follows  (Che.).' 

1  DillniQnn(arfiw.)ciles»Nil>.  n»niiipT^;  hot  Ihe  nuduig 
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PILEHA,  RV  Pillw  (nn^B;  cp  Palm.  WT^D). 
iLjnaion'  10  Iht  covenant  <Kt  E«a  L,  |  j).  N.h.  10=4 115) 
(*»(-«i  IBl.  -..«  Iri,  ♦«*.•.  IA1,  «-AA.  [LD. 

pnjjiB.   I.  (lisp.  nsr.  aMnHrf  [\nDjr.  w 

sland]  ;  CTY^OC ;  (hiice  kilon;  once  cT&cic)-  See 
Judg.lSi;^  1K.T1611  (Jachin  and  Boaz)  Job  96 
(pillars  of  earth),-  26..  (pillars  of  heaven)  P5.763W 
elc.  Judg,  16isjS  gives  the  story  of  Samson's  last  feat 
of  strength.  The  Philistines,  both  men  and  women, 
were  making  merry  (al  Cia/a)  at  a  sacrifice  to  Dagoa, 
and  Samson  was  sent  for  to  make  sport  before  them, 
and  tttis  stationed  between  [he  two  middle  pilhirs  on 

he  made,  for  he  look  hold  of  the  pillars,  '  bracing 
himself  against  them'  (Moore's  rendering),  and  the 
house  fell  upon  the  lords  and  upon  all  the  people. 
Perhap  these  two  pillars  are  analogous  to  the  pillars 
called  Jachin  and  Boae  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  (see 
Jachin  and  Bo.\z).  which  appear  10  have  been  symbols 
of  the  vast  -  mountain  of  God  '  (or,  of  the  divine  beings). 
See  CONGHKCATION-  [MOUNT  OP  THE).  To  pull  down 
these  pillars,  which  represented  the  most  immovaUe 
thing  in  the  material  world  (there  is  a  moral  world  too 
which  has  its  'pillars,'  Ps.  75 3 [4]),  was  a  proof  of 
supernatural  strength,  which  justifies  us  in  supposing  a 
(perfectly  harmless)  mythical  element  in  the  Samson 
story,  to  some  extent  analogoiii  to  the  mythical  clement 
in  the  Babylonian  story  of  Gilgamci,  For  only  of  a 
divine  being  can  it  be  said,  '  who  shakes  the  earth  out 
of  its  place,  so  thai  the  pillars  thereof  (here  the 
mountains)  tremble '  (Job  96).      Cp  SAMSON. 

For  pitbts  of  ihE  ubem.i;:k  and  lempk,  «x  Tabesnacle, 
Temple.  By  the  D-f17n,  ^j^Im  (EV  '  Hlkts ')  of  the  iab«- 
nule  GeMniiii(r<lfiO  and  others  andemand  connecting  rods 
joining  the  topi  of  the  plllan,  from  which  curiainj  weieliung, 
pillniann,  Holiinger,  and  olheTi  (see  BDIS)  prefer  the  nieaning 

A  pillar  is  the  emblem  of  firmness  and  steadfastness 
(Jer.  1.8  Rev.  3.>).  and  of  that  which  sustains  or 
supports  (Gal.  2q  1  Tim.  3.s)- 

In  .  K.  7  t«  RV  nuuli  O'yiy  for  B-xn;  the  clause,  however, 
thould  he  traniferred  lof.  i^fThe..  Sea.,  KI0.,  Ki.>.  D-nasn 
of  (he  beginning  of  v.  it  ihould  be  Q'lb'^^  (cp  9).    Cp  Pome- 


!>(»oi 


'lhe<j 


t  ■  (RV  fi 


rhicta 


e  MlCHIr 


3.  n^llS,  maif/MA.    See  Massebah. 

4.  3'IU,  Hffli  (imp"t)i  Gen.  10  M  (pillar  of  sail).    On  i 
IS  3j:,  KC  Saui.,  1 1,  note :  Cp  EzioN-CEsaiL 

muffOi,  Judg.  fli  (7i4««),  H»  Gakrisoh; 


3.  A\^  '  n 


;,-RV'( 


.Mppott).  1 K.  10  Hi  i  EVmg.  rails, 

f  Hnol»,'  Canl.S6(<rWA.xD(),  Joe! 
(iifu't)  ofunolie,'  and  -lOh,  Jet. 


props;  BDB'preciMmean 

g  and  9.   rtTf  ■«,•  '  pilars 

831230!.  Acts 2. 9,  '.apou 

Mj,  RVnw-    SeeScABECR. 

PILLAB,  PLAIN  OF  THE  (n^  f\hvt].  Judg.  96 
AV,RV  Oak  OF  THE  Pillar,  See  Terebinth.  83(4), 
and  Massebah,  §  i. 

PILLAR  OF  CLOUD  AND  FIBE.  In  the  stories  of 
the  Exodus  and  the  subsequent  wanderings  in  the 
wilderness,  cloud  as  indicative  of  the  divine  presence  is 
frequently  referred  to.  The  pillar-like  form  of  the 
appearance  is  alluded  to  only  in  the  two  earliest  Hexa- 
leuchal  strata  (J,  E) ;  but  the  references  to  '  the  cloud  ' 
in  the  later  narratives  (D.  P)  as  well  as  in  some  narra- 
tives outside  the  Hexaleuch  are  so  closely  related  that 
they  must  be  discussed  together. 

In  immediate  connection  with  the  Exodus.  J  relates 

1  For  eonjeclutes  respecting  this  '  houie,'  see  Moore  on  p.  »;, 
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thai  Yahwt  led  the  people  by  going  before  them  in  a 

.il^tSj.'  P'"=^   "^  ^"  ^"O  ^F*    "*■   "'eht:    and 
that   this  mode  of  guidance   was  con- 
tinuous (note  the  participle  ^^,   Elx.  13ii).    and    per- 
(Ex.  ISn)— >'.<..  presumaUy.  till  the  end  of  their 


journeymgs. 


the  Hebrews,  on  becoming  aware  that  the 
Egyptians  were  in  pursuit,  u-cre  seized  nith  fear,  the 
pillar  of  cloud  removed  lo  the  rear  and  prevented  the 
approach  of  the  Egyptians  {Ex.  14t9J  »j).  In  the 
morning  watch  of  the'same  night  Yahw6  looked  out  on 
the  Egyptians  and  confounded  Ihem  {Ex.1494),  the 
narrative  perhaps  implying  that  the  confusion  was 
occa^oned  by  terrifying  phenomena  connecled  with  the 
cloud  (cp  Di.  aJ  /«.,■  Ew.  ^ij(.  274).  The  only  other 
reference  in  J  to  cloud  as  indicative  of  the  divine  presence 
is  lo  a  different  phenomenon  ;  when  Moses  ascended 
Mt.  Sinai  Yahw^  descended  in  the  cloud  and  stood 
with  him  (Ex.345).  In  this  cisc,  the  purpose  of  the 
cloud  was  no  doubt  to  conceal  the  form  and  dangerous 
brightness  of  Yahwt 

In  E  the  appearance  of  the  [Hilar  of  cloud  is  regarded 
as  intermittent :  moreowr  it  serves  a  different  purpose 
_  -  —  and  appears  in  a  different  place  from  that 
indicated  by  J  ;  nor  is  any  liery  appearance 
of  ii  ever  alluded  to.  It  came  down  from  time  lo  time 
and  stood  at  the  door  of  the  '  lent  of  meeting,'  which 
was  pitched  viilhaat  the  camp.  When  Moses  went 
Ihilher  to  consult  Yahw^  and  Ynhwi  spoke  with  Moses, 
as  often  aa  the  people  observed  it  ihey  rose  up  and 
worshipped  at  their  tent  doors.  Ex.33;-ii  (tbe  tenses 
are  throughout  frequentative).  For  special  instances 
of  the  appearance  of  this  pillar  of  cloud,  see  Nu.  12s 
Dt.  Sits  ;  and  of  'the  cloud'  Nti.  II  i;  ;  note  also  the 
reference  to  the  departure  of  the  cloud  in  Nu.  12.a 


There 


:l  belwt 


J  and  E  beyond  the  fact  that  b 
record  a  pillar-like  appearance  of  cloud  as  indicating 
the  divine  presence,  llie  theophanic  character  of  the 
pillar  of  cloud  is  particularly  marked  in  E  in  Ex,  33^. 
where  it  speaks  with  Moses  :  cp  the  klentilicatian  of  the 
angel  of  Yahw^  and  Yahw^  (see  Theophany). 

coin  E,  cloud  accompaniel  the  ibeophany  on  Sinai.  Ba.lBQib. 
Dt.  1 33  is  dependetit  on  J,  though  the  term  pillar  is 
a  «.*»«...  "o'  ^^^^-     "^^  ""'y  other  references 

S,    BM«ritlCai       .^    jj,        ^^     j^     ,^     ^,^^j     ^^    gjjj^;        j^_ 

As  in  the  earlier  narratives,  so  in  P.  cloud  covers 
Mt,  Sinai  al  the  giving  of  the  law  (Ex.24i6-.B} ;  it 
.  >  —  forms  the  accompaniment  of  the  fiery  appear- 
*■  ""■  ance  of  the  glory  of  Yahw*  [v.  .7).  and  the 
envelope  of  the  divine  being  {v.  .6).  This  forms  the 
starting  point  of  Fs  narrative  of  the  cloud  which 
indicates  the  divine  presence :  subsequently  it  is  fre- 
quently, as  in  this  first  instance,  associated  with  the 
gloiy  of  Yahwi.  It  first  appears  in  the  camp  on  tbe 
day  of  the  completion  of  the  tabernacle ;  it  then 
covered,  while  the  glory  of  Yahw£  filled.  Ibe  building, 
preventing  Moses  from  entering  (Ex.40j4/I  Nii,9is). 
For  other  instances  of  the  association  of  the  cloud 
and  the  glory  of  Yahw^.  see  Ex.  ISio,*  which  belongs 
to  a  narrative  that  must  originally  have  fellmnrd  the 
record  of  the  completion  of  the  tabernacle  in  Ex.  <0 
(Di.,  We.,  Bacon,  etc),  and  Nu.  I641  [17?],  and  in  «, 
14 10.  The  presence  of  the  cloud,  which  became  fiery 
at  night,  was  permanent  from  tbe  day  of  tbe  completion 
1  The  account  of  the  ditTeient  conceptions  given 


.    Theo 


reference  iHtx. 

"Where  n 

Tedaetonal  ni 


ra'Tli™ 


»  of  Ex.  14  <o  E. 
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of  ihe  laberoacle  liH  Ihe  journeys  of  the  Israeliies  v/en 
over,  Ex.  40)eNu.9i6;  wiih  Ibis  Nu.  lS4i[177]  mighl 
appear  to  conflicl.  but  cp  Di,  {ad  Inc. ).  who  dis- 
tinguishes between  Ihe  permanent  abiding  of  the  cloud 
ovtr  the  labernacle  and  the  intermillent  complete 
envelopmetit  of  the  tabernacle  by  the  cloud  indicated 
by  the  word  'cover.'  This  explanation  fails  to  take 
accoutit  of  Nu.9i6,  or  Ihe  equivalence  of  Ex.lOji/ 
In  any  case  the  permanence  of  Ihe  cloud  is  quite 
unambiguously  asserted  in  Ex.  40  jS  Nu.  9i6. 
Thui  P  dillen  from  E  in  making  Ihe  phenomenon  ptrmaoenl 

eard  10  Ih*  form  of  iht  phenominon.  Not  only  does  P  never  uk 
Ibe  term  '  pillar ' ;  he  speakl  of  the  cloutl  in  Wlyi  i^Ich  do  not 

IhOM  afEvilh  whom  the  pilbi  of  cloud  iiandri  (nQu)  ai  Ihe 

a™;  m««  k  ^Jlll^  m"!!^' ™ch  ^hVdiffe^h™™?™ 
to  Ihe  place  of  appeaiarice.  Ihe  ilmcof  i1^  first  appearance  (in  J 
it  appears  ditectly  afler  leaving  Egypt,  bul  in  P  nol  till  after 

the  match— in  P  il  limply  indicales  by  rising  or  falline  thai  Ihe 
march  L.  lo  begin  or  ceau  {Nu.  9  ls-«3  10 1 1/),  io  J  it  actually 
precedes  and  leads  the  hosl. 

The  appearance  of  Yahwft  over  the  mercy-seat  also  is 
in  cloud  (Lev.  Ifli).  Whether  this  cloud  is  rightly 
ideniilied  by  Dillmann  with  the  cloud  per peiualiy  resting 
over  the  tabernacle  may  be  questioned,  though  he  is 
probably  right  in  rejecting  the  suggestion  that  the 
cloud  intended  by  the  writer  is  the  cloud  oF  incense 
(cpLev,  16ij). 

Ruch  are  the  various  accounts  of  Ihe  cloud  in  con- 
nection with  the  wanderings.      Il  must  suffice  to  allude, 

history — vii.,  those  of  Ihe  cloud  thai  lilled  Solomon's 
templewhen  theark  was  brought  in  { I  K.  8ii  — aCh.GM, 
cp  Eiek.  lOj}.  and  of  the  great  cloud  of  fiery  appearance 
Ihat  enveloped  the  chariot  of  Ezekiel's  vision  (Ezek. 
I4) :  (a)  allusions  in  biblical  literature  to  the  cloud  of 
the  wanderings  {Is.  4]  Ps.  73 14  105  39  Wisd.  ]0t7 
I  Cor.  10 1/);  (3t  the  pan  played  by  the  cloud  in  the 
Iranstiguration  (Mi.  17  s  Mk.  9;  Lk.  tijt).  the  ascen^on 
(Acts  I3).  and  pictures  of  the  Parousia  (Ml.  24^0  2664 
Mk.  1S>6  146i  [all  modified  citations  from  Dan.  7 -j] 
I  Thess.4i7). 

Il  has  been  very  generally  held  that  the  idea  of  a 
pillar  of  cloud  preceding  the  people  in  the  wilderness 

B.  Origin  af 


ooncaplion. 


head  of  an  army  or  a  carava 


by  day,  the  fire  by  nighl  si 

nuich  Ihmi^  Babylonia  and(iiL39)aribePenIani  generally ; 
HaniKref Anbiin  csravan,  and  Pococke  of  a  night-journey  nude 
by  bioueirfrODI  the  Ionian  lo  JaruHlem  (Pitu  in  Harnier,  Oittf 
tmtuHtt^.  iiif).  TbeaccounligiveabyClenienlorAleiamlrla 
ISIrvm.  i.  H)  of  a  fieiy  pillar  guiding  Thrasybulus  by  nighi, 
aiy]  bjv  Diodorui  Siculus  (.iiaS  "i  Timoleon  being  guidi^  to 
July  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner,  may  be  ciled  as  fegendarv 
parallel!  lo  the  Ublical  ilory.I 

The  form  which  the  story  has  assumed  in  the 
narratives  as  we  now  possess  them  evidently  owes  much 
to  ihe  more  general  ideas  concerning  Iheophanies  (see 
THEOfH.'tNr),  and  in  particular  10  the  idea  that,  even 
when  God  manifested  his  presence  by  a  physical 
appearance,  some  screening  of  the  effulgence  of  his 
brightness  was  requisite.  In  brief,  ihe  cloud  was  the 
physical  sign  of  Yahw^'s  presence,  and  its  movement  in 
guidance  of  Ihe  host.  Ihe  indication  that  Israel's  way 
through  Ihe  wilderness  w.-is  of  Vahwi's  ordering.  In  P's 
conception  of  Ihe  clotid  ihat  abode  over  or  coveted  the 
labenuicle.  Ihe  smoke  rising  from  the  allar  may  have 
been  the  physical  basis,  for  the  Heb.  'dndn  denotes  a 


PIKAM 

cloud  of  smoke  {t.g..  Ezek,  Snj  as  well  as  atmospheric 
cloud ;  but  here  again  the  writer  of  course  intends 
much  more ;  it  is  Ihe  visible  sign  of  Yahw^'s  presence 
in  the  camp  and,  at  Ihe  same  time,  Ihe  covering  of  the 
brightness  of  his  glory.  q.  b.  c. 

PILLOW  (Tap  [consir.J,  1S.i9.3rt:  rfJllpS 
[plur.J,  Eiek,18iB»).      See  BED,  §  4. 

PILOT  (bs'n),  E»k.278jjj9;  also  Jon.16,  where 
EV  '  shipmaster.'      See  Ship. 

PILTAI  CS^B :  cp  Paltiel),  head  of  the  priestly 


PMr(l{i;),  Ex.35iS:  also  'tent-pin,'  'slake.'  See 
Tent,  §  3. ' 

PIHE  occurs  in  AV  as  the  rendering  of  two  words. 

I.  'if  Umin.  -^  f^.  the  oleaster,  in  Neh.  Si;  AV 
'  [Mue,'  but  '  oil  tree '  in  Is.  41 19.     See  Oil  Tree. 

a.  Hdhdr.  iti(i(Is.  41  ipeO.jt.  RV>"e.  in  41 19  'plane,' 
Tg.  1^10),  is  the  name  of  some  large  tree  growing  on 
Lebanon.  The  word  hasbeenvery  variously  Interpreted, 
Celsius  (2»7i.^)iinds  Ihe  uncertainty  loo  great  10  allow 
of  his  offeringan  opinion.  Lagarde  ( t/e*f ri.  130),  how- 
ever, has  thrown  fresh  light  upon  the  mailer  by  comparing 
and  indeed  identifying  itih  with  Syr.  Jaddir,  dtddir 
(see  Payne  Smith.  Thts.).  which  denotes  occasionally 
Ihe  oak,  but  usually  Ihe  elm  (Low,  98^).  The  irreX^a 
of  Sym.  and  tilmus  of  Vg.  in  Is.  41 19  would  thus  be 
justified  as  against  the  rtirri  of  0  (80 13  :  where  Sym. 
has  viifM  with  irtiieii  for  -nrttn)-  The  only  difhculiy  is 
that  the  common  elm— [//mbi  camftilrii,  L.— though 
found  in  northern  Palestine,  is  uncommon  {FFP.  41 1 ). 


PIHNACLE. 


e>9{).  UmeS,   Is.  B 


.  RV.     See 


J.  •T.pvy.ot,  ML45,  RVai*. 'Wing.'    SeeTsUPLB. 

PDtON (I^'fi),  a  'duke'  of  Edom  (Gen.  SB*!  :  4>iNec 
[AJ,  *[e]iNWN  [DELJ;  .  Ch.  Ij,,  <|>[e]lNtON  [BA], 
(t>iN&  [LI).  Eusebiusand  Jerome  (052998s;  123^) 
speak  of  a  little  village  called  Fenon  (^ika  or  ^v<dt>) 
in  the  Idumaean  desen  between  Petra  and  Zoar,  where 
mining  was  carried  on  by  convicts  ;  cp  the  ruins  called 
Kal'at  Phensn  (Lagrange,  ' Pkontum,'  Rrvue  tiblique, 
i  [.89BI  najK). 

The  ^n^na  fL^raMa,  '  melalla  ad    Phccnum,'  ate  ttfetTed 

This  Pinon  is  doubtless  the  PUNOM  ([»■)  of  Nu.  33  ti/ 
(jl-B  [Sam.].  rte]"«  [BAL],  ^ur  [F]),  a  station  of  the 
Israelites  in  their  wanderings. 

PIPE  I.  VSli.  idUi  v'S^n.  bore,  pierce;  aiXii ; 
lliia:  1S.IO5  tk.  l40(Si<A  j(spwc;  so  xap^  in  the  Iwo  Pialm 
pii*sages;cpal«tiinl!.SiiHPj,n»3lM4.iead  WrforSlfiD. 
with  Che.|;  Is.  G13  SO19  ler.  i»»  i  Esd.  Gt  feccW  Mii 
iMaccS4;  i  Cor.  14;;  cp  MCBas  Rev.  IDaa  autiir^.t    See 

a.  3!>S,  'flfif*,  Vg.  trgoHtim:  AV  'organ';  Gen.  4  si 
fr.M,«);  Joh21ia  aOji  (*«A»iJ*).  Ps.  ISO4  li^r^v).  See 
Music,  |  4  *.  In  Ps.1504,  for  3Jpj  D'|pf  Chej-ne  (/■!.«) 
reads  31V  nc'jna.  'with  tbe  sweet  sounds  of  the  Sule';  cp 
EccluLtfig  (Heb.).  D-»,  -strings'  cannoc  be  defended  by 
Eecluv  SB  15  (Heb.),  where  'l-O  'Ss  it  a  coTTUption  of  ni->^3,  « 
ir  •>»>»*  (HaL):  nor  by  Ps.4S9«,  where  we  should  petfaapi 
read  1Q  C^^SI^  'JD,  'minas  of  Carcliemifih(Lhey  will  bring)  unlD 
lbee'<Che.'>i!l^j':cpMAHiH. 

}.  3£I.  lUi^ti,  Enk.2Si3l  i.m»iinit  /eramittt  Most,  as 
BDB,  explain  as  a  '  lam  techn.  of  jewellers'  work,  probably 


Elp&C  [G]),    1  Esd.Gig,  AV  =  £ira2as 
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PnSATHON 

■  wild  ais,'  and  f  it'll,  '  a  sprout,  scion,'  also  used  as  a 
prop,  noun  [see  below)),  the  king  of  JARMUTH  (g."-) 
defeated  by  Joshua  (Josh.  lOj  ;  ^tciAuN  [B].  <t>EP«AM 
[A],  AeiAM  (L]).  In  Ihe  lime  of  Sargon  Ihe  king  of 
tbe  N.  Arabian  land  of  Musii  was  caUed  Pir'u  (see 
MlZKAlM) ;  but  Ihis  gives  no  support  to  the  view  that 
the  Jaimuth  of  Josh.  lOj  was  in  the  coast-lying  r^on 
to  Ihe  S.  of  Palestine,  where  it  is  possible  (but  not 
certain)  thai  the  Yarimula  oS  Am.  Tab.  was  situated. 

For  Mm  Mailer's  hold  nu^Fgalioa  thai  >h*  origiruil  reading 
In  Joth.lOj  WM  'PhMiioh  of  Jarimuu,' .nd  ihal  'king'  «■« 

PntATHOH  ([in^B :  (t>&p«,euM  [D].  <|>p^dLeulN 
[AL].  ijMp&eu  [Jos.]),  originally  no  doubt  a  clan- 
name  (:=Pirath),  but  in  Judg.  12ij.  and  virtually  in 
I  Macc.9!a,  a  place-name, 

I.  Abdon  (•i-f.).  the  PtntthonlU  (-lininB;  Judg. 
12i]  15  i  ^opadwi'dnit  [B],  A  ^durCrqi  [A],  b  i^>pa- 
oflmlTiji  (L]).  was  buried  ■  in  Pirnihon  in  the  land  of 
Ephraim,  in  the  hill-country  of  the  Amalekiiea"  (KV). 
Most  scholars  identify  this  Piratbon  with  the  mod. 
Fir'alS.  6  m.  WSW,  of  Nablus  (but  see  OPHBAH,  3]. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  (i)  thai  in  i  Ch.  813 
8jo  (  =  836)  Abdon  appears  as  a  Benjamite  family  name. 
Benaiah,  one  of  David's  thirty,  was  also  a  Ptnthonite 
(■Ihpi:  aS.233o.?T<»..«pae«o.-[BA;  om.  L] ;  1  Ch. 
li3ir0apatfur(<>  [BAL],  0apoewfl«  [N*].  ^fa^*tt 
IK'']:  I  Ch.  27m.  4  in-  •papaBwv  rdr  vl^  f^ 
[BAL]) ;  surely  be  was  more  probably  a  Benjamile 
than  an  Ephraimite.  That  Abdon  was  really  an 
Ephraimile,  now  becomes  doiibthil,  (a)  Another  im- 
portant point  is  that  the  situation  of  Pirathon  is  described 
twice  over,  and  lhal  Ihe  second  description  is  eilremely 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  first.'  The  tejit  therefore 
must  be  suspected.  d-ib«  may  be  a  corruption  of 
^Honr  (as  in  i  S.  In  94.  etc.).  Saul's  hill-coumry  (see 
Saul.  9  ijappearsto  have  been  known  as  Jerahmeelite  ; 
in  this  region  Pirathon  may  have  been  situated.  Prob- 
ably we  should  read  in  Judg.  12i5,  '  in  Pirathon  in  the 
hill-country  of  Jerahmeel.'  in  and  pti  being  variants, 
and -pteji.  like  OTBK.  a  corruption  of  S«3m>.  Judg.  12is 
is  thus  reconciled  wilb  i  Ch.  81330.  Were  it  not  for 
the  passage  in  i  Ch.  u'e  might  place  Pirathon  in  Judah. 

njriB  (Par'ah  or  fWath) ;  see  Pabosh.  Bithiah. 

a.  We  also  meet  with  PhakaTHON  (AV  Phara- 
thon:),  i.t..  Wathon,  in  i  Macc.Bjo;  it  was  one  of 
the  'strong  cities  in  Judiea'  fortified  by  iiacchides. 
Perhaps,  as  G.  A.  Smith  suggests  (HG  355),  it  stood 
at  the  head  of  Ihe  W^dy  Fari'a,  an  important  strategical 

IniMacc.fl»»«<tVgi«iMlii)»».iM«»«*»l»'w.-  Prob- 
ably irai  haA  dropped  out  before  ^OA.  ;  il  i*^  supplied,  with 
c««ct  inMuhl.  I.x7<«-.  Syr.,  «.d  V«.  Lat.„.(Th.  -■- ■■ 

PI8GAH  (njpBn  ;  <(.AcrA)-  In  Dl  S4  .  as  tbe  le:<t 
ttands.  the  'lop  of  the  Pisg.ih'  (kOPt4>HN  <t>&cr& 
[BAFI.]|  is  identified  with  Mount  Nkbo  W.o.).  Else- 
where  (in  D}  'the  R^ah'  appears  ns  the  mountain 
fiTjm  which  Moses  surveyed  the  promised  land,  Dt.  3jj 
(XtXaffu/uvdv  [B],  Tou  X.  [AFL]),  and  was  perhaps  so 
regarded  by  JE  {xopvinp'  *.  [BAFI,]),  who  certainly 
name  it  as  a  station  in  Nu.  21  ao  (tou  XtlMitviitrov 
[BAFI,])  and,   as  a  place  where  ftilak  sacrificed  {cp 

ZOFHTH.  BAMOTH-BAAI.)in  23  M  (XAof  Cl^^n'OI' [I'ltlfl'.]). 

Eisenhcre  in  D  it  is  a  boundary  mark  ;  we  hear  of  ■  the 
slo|iesor  n^nah'  Dl,  3i7  iBtnrJwS  n,»  ^.  [BAI,].  n.  t. 
^o/Myya  [K]).  449  (uoi^iuS  -nir  \aftf7Ti»  [BAFLJl. 
Josh.  123  (/iijjwe  ip.  [B],  off^jJwP  *.  [AF],  luiTiiiaS  ip. 
[LD  ;  cp  also  Josh.  13io  (P ;  <uniiw0  *.  [B;V],  otr.iw* 


a  Schfi., 


In  the  lime  of  Euietniu  ((>.r2IS«9  e9ioi]jL  The  name  has 
olfiffN  W.  coa"  of  ihe'uLA'^f^Buhl)  iT^Rly  v^-  doubiruL 

PISOAH,  SLOPES  OF  (Hipail  n^lT^),  Di-3i7. 

etc   RV,  AV  ASHDOTH-PlSGAH'(f.l'.). 

PISHON,  AV  PlMm  (pr<B:  <t»[E]ic(ON,  ph'so.i). 
one  of  the  four  arms  of  Ihe  river  of  Paradise,  Gen.2ii  : 
coupled  »nth  Tigris,  Ecclus.  24  ajf.  Eusebius  [OS 
298 »)  copies  Josephus.  who  sa);s  (Aal.  i.  1  j)  that 
^urur  means  multitude,  and  identifies  it  with  the  river 
called  by  the  Greeks  Ganges,  The  current  explanations 
of  the  name  are: — (i)  from  the  Ass.  fiiaHl,H)a, 
(a)  a  repository  of  clay,  (*)  a  conduit  of  clay  or  wood 
(DtL  Ast.  HWB  S3J /..  but  with?).  Cp  Del. 
Par.  77-  To  this  Nestle  {Marg.  5)  objects  that  we 
should  in  this  case  have  expected  the  form  jr-g,  cp 
ll'DI5'i;  (3)  from  ^fib,  'to  spring  up'  (6  atipriu). 
of  calves,  as  Jer.  GOu  Mai.  3k[4i].  or  of  horses,  as 
Hab.lS,  and  (cp  Syr. /si)  ■  to  spread  oneself.' as  Nah. 
S>a.  Nestle  (l.c.)  renounces  Nah.3ia  and  Hab.lB  as 
probablycomipt,  but  thinks  Jer,  5O11  Mai.  3  an  safe.  In 
both    passages,    however,    the    text    probably  needs   a. 

from  eta,  'to  be  fat'  (so  (00  Gra.  in  Mai',).  ""The 
presumption  therefore  is  that  '  Pishon '  is  corrupt.  For 
a  probable  key  to  its  meaning,  see  PakadisE- 

PISIDU  (h  niciAi&  (WH].  ActsUa^:  Acul3>4. 
ANTI0X6i*N  THN  TTICI&I&N  [Ti.WH  after  KABCJ. 
V  OMBrmDhv  THC  nic.il&c  [TR]  ;  on  the  ethnic 
1.  HWfTBpliy.  .^  Actsl3.4  see  end  of  art.),  the 
broad  mountain-region  o(  the  western  Taurus,  inter- 
%'ening  between  the  plateau  of  Phrygia  and  the  coast- 
plain  of  Pamphylia.  and  extending  for  about  100  m. 
between  Lycia  and  Isauria  (Cilicia  Tracbeia).  It  is 
one  of  the  wildest  and  most  picturesque  regions  c( 
Asia  Minor,  tbe  birth-place  of  the  three  Pamphylian 
rivers  (ibe  Cesirus.  Eurymedon,  and  Melas),  and  the 
country  of  the  beautiful  lakes  Bgirdir  Gil  (ancient 
Limnai).  Bty-Skikr  C.  (anc.  Caralis),  Buldur  G.  (anc. 
Ascania),  and  others  of  less  siie.  (See  Murray's 
Handbook  lo  AM.  150/:) 

The  Rsidian  htghlanders  occupied  the  ridges  of  the 
Taunts,  and  its  ofl^oots  on  the  N.  and  S.  (Sirabo,  570  : 
lU*  tlrt  kWuu  dptifvl,  of  ti  JtaJ  /i^xc 
ir  iirwpdrSr  ■oW«o»t«  i^'  iKinpa). 
They  were  ruled  by  hereditary  chieftains,  and.  like  the 
western  Cilicians,  were  bom  brigands,  continually 
descending  upon  the  lowlands  and  defying  subjugation 
(Strabo,  571 ;  iirip  K  t^  idiw  t%  ti  if  -ri  TTs/i^U^ 
Ktd  r^  ^1^  rsii  'Taiipoi;  IieMxwb  'P^r  ^'^  ^os'iUot 
itl].  Tlieir  conquest  was  taken  In  hand  by  Ihe 
Galatian  Amyntas,  who  reduced  many  of  their  fastnesses 
(Sirabo,  569),  but  finally  lost  his  life  in  operations 
against  Ihe  llomonadcs  Ij'ing  on  the  skins  of  Lycaonia 

tmdenake  the  work  of  pacificalion  themselves. 

Tolhiiend  Augustus  in  S  B.c.,«lal>lished  a  heriei  of  Roman 
Colonies  or  garruwn  towni  on  ibe  flanks  of  Pisidla.  In  wexem 
Pisidia  he  (bunded  Ollasa,  Comsmn,  and  Cremna  sB  connected 
by  a  military  rood  with  the  Piiudian  Aniioch.  Froin  Aniioch 
another  military  road  ran  vtuth-eastwardi  10  Parlaisand  l.y«(ra, 
Ihe  Colonies  which  held  in  check  ea>iem  I^dia  and  luuiia 
(«e  Ramay,  //iit.  Cns-  <!fAit,  39S). 

The  policy  of  the  Imperial  (fovemment  was  to  protect 
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the  attempt  directly  to  Romanise  this  region  v 
peratively  demanded  in  the  interests  of  peace.  Inscrip. 
tions  show  that  the  rural  population,  here  as  in  F'hr}  gia, 
spoke  little  or  no  Greek  (cp  Ramsay  '  Inscr.  en  Langue 
3780 
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Pisidienne.'  in  Xtv.  its  Univ.  du  Midi.  1S95,  p.  353/ ; 
cpid.  Hilt.  Comm.  oa  Gal.  150),' 
PoUtkally  rbe  wbolc  country  rormcd 


ITo?  GatuS,  "uni™™  A 


1  of  Ihe  RonuQ 


On  his  firsi  journey  Paul  passed  through   Pisidia, 

apparently  wiihoul  stopping  on  the  way,   lo  Antioch 

■.Pftnl'a  (Acts  18 14).       On    (he   return.   Paul   and 

f^;      Barnabas  'passed  throughout  Pisidia"  (Acts 

^^**     14=4  AV,   a«X9«n-«   TJ^   n«nate»:    RV 

'passed  through'),  which  seems  lo  imply  preaching  (see 

Ramsay  in  Exf.  May,  1895,  p.  385);  but  apparently 

little  success  attended  the  effort.* 

NevinheltM,  ihen  i«nu  lo  remain  a  trace  of  Paul'ijMoence 


'""'"">.' 


Pamphylia 


>f  the  I 


.    (See 


Banuaj',  Church  /■  /ht  Xt 

In  passing  through  this  region,  Paul  may  have 
experienced  those  'perils  of  waters,'  and  "perils  of 
robbers,'  of  which  we  hear  in  a  Cat.  Wad  [taiitoit 
'waraimv.  ttriinm  Xfiirtar).  The  'perils  of  waters' 
are  very  real  in  this  country  of  mountain  lorrenls  (cp 
the  implication  in  Strabo's  remark,  p.  571,  yi^pat 
S'  iwlitirrai  rtut  iSiHt.  See  also  the  dedication  in  Buil. 
dt  Corr.  Hell.  8479).  The  danger  from  robbers  is 
illustrated  by  the  inscriptions  referring  lo  the  corps 
guarding  estates  (ijio^Xafo.  TOpa^uXiKiTOi :  Ramsay. 
Hill.  Geogr.  if  AM,  174) :  and  by  ihe  epitaph  on 
a  lomb  near  Hadrianopolls  dedicated  by  his  parents  10 
Zoi^oti  1^  d/w^Xun  It^fim  Irri  XQirTuiii  (Slerretl. 
B^grapkic  Jaurney  in  AM,  no.  156;  cp  Ramsay, 
of.  cit.  178).  An  inscription  found  on  the  borders 
of  Pisidia  proves  thai  in  later  times  there  was  a  distinct 
corps  chained  with  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the 
mountains  (Ramsay.  Citits  and  Bish.  ^  Phryg.  1  3^. 
no.  133 1  ktp.  EJ/jiii'Bioi  (ioTpoTiiiriji  ivrpattism 
twmax,  iroXXoiti  (SXme  Xnrrit  tiA  x'P"*  'r.X- )- 
,-  ._._,._    ._  ..._._.,  _  ..     '"■-•■■--■applied  ,0 


The  adj'eciive  ina  mtd  by  n 
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PISPAH  (njDB).  b.  Jether.  in  a  genealogy  of  Asheh 
(f.i...  §4.  ii  ).  i'ch.738(*ftC<tw.i[B], -4.a,[AL]J. 
PISTACHIO  NUTS  (D'JO^).  Gen.43ii  RV<°(-,  EV 

Nl.-TS(i..^.). 

FIT.     The  words  to  be  noticed  are  ; 

I.  -ta.  iOr.  For  its  uses  see  Conduits.  8  i,  i,  and 
cp  PKtsoN.  The  phrase  '  those  thai  have  gone  down 
10  Ihe  pit- (Is,  38.8  Ps.28.cp  30, [3],  884  [5])  sounds 
strangely.  '  Pits'  were  not  commonly  used  for  burial ; 
Jer.  41 9  is  of  course  no  proof  that  they  were,  -rta  ■  pit ' 
or  ■  cistern  '  and  ims  '  well '  are  used  metaphorically  for 
Shtol.  which  was  regarded  as  spacious  below  but  narrow 
at  the  lop  (cp  Ps.  68.6  [.5]|.      See  Gunkel.  SchSff.  13a, 

2-  193.  iff'-.  See  Springs.  Note  that  ita,  like 
1\3.  sometimes^Sh&M  (Ps.Sfiw  [sj],  69i6  [.5])'.  In 
the  hitter  passage  '  Ihe  mouth  of  the  uta '  is  spoken  of. 

3.  nrrtJ,  Id^alh,  anw  Suhdh  and  nn-t*  ilhdk  i,\/ryi^.  lo 
sink  down,  to  be  sunk  i 


1  by  being 


deceptively  covered  over  with   branches  or  with  slight 
matting.      Hence   used  figuratively  (cp   Ecc" 
I  Cp  Id.   Phrygian  InKriplions  of  Ihe  Roman  I 
^"' 'Sln-'ir^'h  w'"'r'*-'^d  d^'''  ^'  Yd^  ed 
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PITHOM 

Ps.16.0  SOioMiBs  [.o]  55i4  (sal  JobI7i4  83:<4  >8- 
In  some  of  these  passages  EV,  following  0  (which 
in  Ps.  9 16  ISiD  3O10  has  iuvt^opA,  but  in  Ps.  7ie94i] 
1;  Prov.  26  >7.  jSiiSpot,  and  in  Job  MjSSiB.etc.,  *di>aroi|, 
gives  '  corruption  '  ;  but  the  supposed  derivation  from 
s/Firit   '  to  destroy,    corrupt '  is  unnecessary  and    im- 


M3],  ^f  jf'fv'MS],  to  gather  logeiber),  rendered  '|Ht'  1 
IS.8O14.    See  Conduits,  I  1,  t 
^!il^,  S^sl.    SeeSHEOi. 


)  coTTeipondi  raiber  to  no.  9  abovb 
rt  -^cfi  Tift  ^nm  (Rev.  B 1  <.} 


6-  r?l|  gUfmlS!,  P6«im,  Eccles.  10a 
J.  nna.fdkaik  (i  S.179  I817).     Used  figuratively  in  !(. 
Wlj/,   J«.»»,3/,   Llun.847.      Cp  Skabe.      On   Jm.ISm 
8.  The'Gr.'3»vw  {Mi.  15  .4,  elc.)=^jKC  (no.  3  above), 

10.  For  inA.JHDr  (Mk.  II  ■  RV)  see  Wihepkess. 

PITCH.  I.  nor,  sipktlk.  Ar.  lift,  perhaps  a  loan 
word  from  Aram,  miphii  (FrSnkel);  Ex.23  ("Ona 
nDtni.  iC*4ATonicc4.  *'/"»»■«  ac  ti^')'  Is-349 
(niCC4./«);  Ecelus.lS.(Heb.n'i33in  nBH  W13, 
'  Whoso  touches  pitch,  it  cleaves  to  his  hand  '  [so 
Syr,] :  6.  o  ftlTTOMeNOC  niccHC  ywoAYNQHceTai); 
also  Bel  jj  Dan.  846  6  [Song  of  Three  Children,  .3]. 
A  wide  term  including  both  vegetable  and  mineral 
pilch  (see  Is.  u49,  which  Sir  W.  J.  Dawson  regards  ai 
a  description  of  a  biiumen  eruption,  Exp.,  1B86  b.  p. 
76).     On  Ei.  23  cp  Bitumen. 

1.  npb,   kifkir,    ia^mknt,     bitumm.    Gen.  «  14).       Sea 

PITCHES.      I.  13.   kad,   iSpla,   Gen.  24i4.      See 

a.  ^JJ,  nUktt,  Lara.43.    See  Bomj. 
3.  ■tp.Ifiioi' Mk.l4i3  Lk.  12io.    See  ParrERV,  qi  BoTTLK. 
PITHOM  (Dh'B;  neiBw  [B],  n.eojM  [A].nieaje 
[F*].  <t>ieue  [F^].  niew  [L],  neieuN  [etc,  cp 

pn'B,  Sam.)),  one  of  the  store  (?  see  below)  cities 
buill  by  the  Israelites  during  the  Egyptian  oppression, 
according  10  Ex.  lii.  We  assume  it  10  have  been 
identical  with  Eth.vm  (f.v.). 

Uncertain  as  Ihe  geography  of  Goshen  and  of  the 

Exodus  remains  in  most  points,  Ihe  locality  of  Pithom 

1   Till  al      '*  ""^  gene™l')'  assumed  to  have  been 

^a^fltjL  <iete™i'"«'    ^T  <*«  excavations  of    E. 

nawcnuM.  fjny|[|g  ^j^  ,),j  spring  of  1883),  described 
by  him  in  vol.  i  of  Ihe  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  Mimoirt 
under  the  title:  'The  Store  City  of  Pilhom  and  the 
Route  of  the  Exodus.'  lo  which  Ihe  reader  is  referred 
(isl  edition  1885,  reprinted  and  revised  three  limes 
since  then). 

The  ruins  excavated  by  Naville  are  silualed  in  ihe  E. 
of  the  Wady  TCmilai,  between  the  railway  lo  Isma'illye- 
Sufe  and  the  new  (Isma'iliye)  sweel-waier  canal.  TTw 
place  is  now  called  Tel(l)-el-Maskb(lta.  'hill  of  the 
statue,'  from  a  granite  group  of  Rameses  II..  which 
represents  the  king  standing  between  Ihe  two  sun-gods 
Re'-Harmachis  and  Alum.  Lepsius  (CAfiw,  348.  etc.) 
concluded  from  this  sculpture  that  it  indicates  a  place 
where  Rameses  II.  was  worshipped  as  a  local  deity  (no 
cogent  argument),  and  thai,  consequently,  we  have  hero 
the  locality  of  the  Inblical  city  of  Rameses,  This 
hypothesis  led  the  engineers  engaged  in  excavating  Ihe 
Isma'iliye  canal  to  call  Ihe  temporary  railway-station  al 
that  place  '  Rams6s,'  and  some  maps  still  retain  that 
name,  although  I^psius's  theory  has  not  been  confirmed 
by  Ihe  excavations.  Some  former  visitors  called  the 
place  Abfl-KcTsheib  (or  Kashab.  Kfshfib.  Keishefd) ; 
Ihe  correct  Arabic  form  seems  to  have  been  Ijalai, 
After  the  removal  of  the  monuments  (Ihe  group  just 
mentioned,  sphinxes,  etc.)  lo  Isma'iliye.  very  little  re- 
mained to  indicate  the  site  of  the  cily,  Naville.  how- 
ever, traced  a  great  square  brick  u'all,  enclosing  about 
55,000  s<[uaie  yards,  and  inside  of  it  ruins  of  a  temple  and 
37ea 
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PITHOM 

of  attae  cbambera  (see  below.  %  4).  Several  insciiptioos 
«  nil)  ^^^  found,  from  which  Ndville  coocludcd 

'■"""""••■  Ihat  the  name  of  Ihe  city  was  P-alia' 
(or  tiSm,  earliest  fonn  et^Mu),  "house  (i.e..  abode)  of 
Atum.''  The  ciiy  Pithom  had  its  name  from  the  sun. 
Rod  of  Heliopolis,  the  protector  of  the  whole  valley  of 
Goshen,  which  was  considered  as  a  dependency  of  On- 
Hellopolis.  The  god  Alum,  represented  in  humati 
form  with  the  royal  crown  of  E^pl  on  his  bead,  was 
by  later  theology  disJinguished  from  other  solar  deities 
as  Ihe  representative  of  the  sinking  sun.  See  On.  It 
is  to  be  observed  Ihat  the  Coptic  version  of  the  OT  has 
the  more  correct  form  neetiJM  (see  lielow).  Herodotus 
(2Tjg)  states  thai  the  canal  dug  by  Necho  and  Darius 


naroi 


city  B 


the  Red  Sea.'  This  description  is  evidently  very  vague. 
Formerly  scholars  inferred  from  it  Ihe  idenliiy  of  the 
place  where  that  canal  branched  off  to  the  E.  with 
Pfllumos.'  This  conclusion  was.  however,  always  un- 
certain, Patumos  being  probably  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
oniy — as  the  most  importani  city  on  the  shore  of  the 

,  The  geographical  lists  of  Ihe  ancient  Egyptians  men- 
tion P{er)-alum  (or  tloia[^u\  see  above)  as  Ihe  capital 
of  the  Heroopoliian  nome  of  Ptolemaic  lime,  Ihe  aih 
of  Lower  Egypt,  and  describe  it  as  situated  '  al  ihe 
Eastern  enlrance  of  Egypt.'  For  Ihe  most  pan  the 
ttaxne  Tin  (read  Tuku  1)  is  connected  with  thai  place. 
Elsewhere  (ExoDVS,  9  loj  the  question  of  identity  or 
distinction  of  Ihe  names  Pithom  and  T^H^tH  (SuccothP) 
lias  been  touched  on.  It  mighl  almost  be  assumed 
(hat  the  one  was  the  sacred,  the  other  ihe  profane 
name.  Naville's  (p.  3)  hypothesis  is  Ihal  Tt,u)i>i  was 
originally  Ihe  name  of  ihe  region  and  was  al  a  later 
dale  transferred  lo  the  lown.  The  present  writer  would 
rather  prefer  the  theory  Ihal  the  two  names  marked  two 
neighbouring  places  {Pelom  being  evidently  the  younger 
foundation)  which  had  grown  together  by  expansion  so 
«s  to  form  one  city.  Cp  the  passage.  Pap.  Anastasi, 
64 16.  speaking  of  '  a  royal  frontier  castle  (^'m)  of  X'^ 
close  t^  the  pools  of  Pithom.'  In  the  monuments 
found  by  Naville  al  Tel(l)  el-Maskhuia  the  name  Tiu 
Is  used  very  often  and  refers  undoubledly  10  the  place 
of  the  excavations,  whilst  the  other  name.  '  house  of 
Atum.'  occurs  rather  rarely, — in  the  greal  inscriplicn  of 
Ptolemy  II.,  /.  14,  together  with  T*"-  Thus  we  seem 
to  have  Ihe  two  biblical  places  Pithom  and  Succolh  so 
closely  adjoining  each  other  thai  their  names  might  be 
interchanged  (as  is  done  in  the  geographical  lists)  with- 
out Ihclr  being  fully  identical.  Finally,  the  biblical 
Etham  seems  10  be  Ihe  same  place.     F^.  13id  could. 

Succolh  and  Etham.  notwithstanding  Nu.  336  which  is 
usually  understood  thus. 

The  excavations  have  shown  that  Ihe  city  was  founded 
by  the  coloniser  of  Goshen,  the  great  Rameses  11.  See 
.  Goshen.  It  has  to  be  added  that  the 
n  Rirabo.  38  (Sesostris  first  con- 
nected the  Nile  with  Ihe  Red  Sea)  contains  an  element 
of  trulh.  It  refers  to  Ihe  construction  of  a  canal  Ihrough 
Goshen  to  the  Biller  Lakes,  which  canal,  however,  was 
evidently  intended  only  lo  furnish  a  regular  water  supply. 
We  have  no  proof  that  Rameses  II.  connected  ihe  Bitter 
Lakes  with  Ihe  Red  Sea.  which  connection  alone  would 
have  allowed  successful  navigaiion  lo  ihe  E.  The  traces 
ofa  large  ancient  can.M,  near  Tel(l)el-Maskhuta,  belong, 

1   Foniifrly^,-,/,,.     Cp  Eimam,  PlUKSBTM,  «c. 
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probably,  lo  Ihe  later  constructions  of  Necho,  Darius, 
and  Trajan.  The  kingsof  dynasty  aa  left  traces  of  their 
building  activity  in  Tel(l)el-Maskhu!a,  later  Neclaneho. 
ll  must  have  been  a  very  important  place  under  the 
later  dynasties  and  Ihe  Ptolemies,  after  the  conneclioo 
between  ihe  Bitter  Lakes  and  the  Red  Sea  had  made  it 
a  port  of  trade.  The  Greeks,  who  called  it  Heroopolis 
or  Herodnpolis,'  describe  it  as  sui 
speak  of  Heroopolis  as  a  port  of  the  Red  Sea 
to  iu  situation  on  the  canal  (about  the  middle  of  it3 
course)  and  not  to  mean  that  it  was  actually  on  the  Red 
Sea.  For  the  objections  to  the  popular  theory  Ihat  a 
gulf  of  the  Red  Sea  extended,  at  that  time,  as  far  as  to 
Pithom -Succolh.  see  Exodus.  [A  large  inscription  of 
Ptolemy  IL,  Philadelphus,  was  found  Ihere.  commenior- 
aling  various  expeditions  to  the  coast  of  Eastern  Africa 
sent  forth  from  Ihal  place.  ]  The  Romans  l«iili  Ihere  a 
large  fortified  camp.  Hero  Castra,  for  which  they  seem 
lo  have  destroyed  most  of  the  earlier  monuments,  much 
to  the  disadvantage  of  modem  archieology.  The  Thou 
of  the  Ilinerarium  Anionini,  however,  does  not  seem  lo 
be  Pithom  as  was  assumed  by  Lepsius.  etc  Only  iwo 
MSS  lead  Thoum ;  the  Notilia  Dignilalum  has  Ihe 
better  reading  Thoku.  and  the  situation,  jo  R.  m.  frcHn 
Heliopolis,  48  from  Pelusium.  does  not  agree  with  our 
Pithom  (thus,  correctly,  Naville).  The  Coptic  versions 
render  the  Heroonpolis  of  Gen.  4S39  0  by  nE6ci>m- 
thus  proving  ihal  ihe  phtce  retained  its  old  Egyptian 
name  by  the  side  of  the  Greek  one,  even  in  the  Chnsliao 

ll  remains  to  speak  of  the  designation  of  Pithom. 

Rameses  (and  On.  6j  as  'treasure'  (AV)  or  'slon:' 

■14.       ^4.1      cities.     The  word  used  in  Ej:.  1  n   is 

*.  Store  elUM.  ^^^^  ^^i^,,  ^^^  ^^  „,^„  .  ^^^  (^ 

magazines.'  Cp  Store  Cities.  The iranslalion  of  O. 
'  fortified  cities,'  is  inadequate  (although,  of  course,  such 
frontier  places  must  have  been  fortified,  and  we  have  read 
of  fortifications  above.  Papyrus  Anaslasi,  6).  It  is  \erj 
remarkable  thai  on  Ihe  spol  of  Naville's  excavalions  large 
store-houses  or  granaries  were  found  for  Ihe  first  lime. 
Naville  (p.  9-10)  describes  them  :  large  buildings  with 
thick  walls,  a  lo  3  yds:  thick,  of  crude  bricks,  consisting 
of  a  greal  number  of  reciangular  chambers  of  various 
sizes,  none  of  which  had  any  communicalion  with  each 
olher.  These  are  the  granaries  which,  according  to 
numerous  pictures,  were  filled  from  Ihe  lop  and  could 
be  emptied  from  above  or  through  n  reserve  door  in  Ihe 
The  hieroglyphic  sign  Smi/i,'  'granary,'  tepre- 


nagaiim 


wiihoi 


other,  constructed  on  a  thick  layer  of 
beaten  clay  to  keep  the  rats  from  <iigging  into  them. 
No  olher  examples  have  been  excavated  besides  those 
in  Tel(l)  el-Maskhaia,  which  is  a  very  signilicant  &ct, 
and  may  serve  as  a  confirmation  lo  the  translation  given 
above.  Whether  those  large  royal  granaries  of  Pilhom- 
Succolh  had  a  special  (military  or  olher)  intention  cannot 
be  determined  al  present  [cp  Crit,  Bii.].        W.  H.  M. 

MTHOH  (lin'B,  I  Ch.835,  jh'B  94.t,  cp  Pi^thite 
I-nisl:  ««!•»-■■  IB;  h  in  9,i),  «^p  [A],  «.«.>«  iLft  d«™.. 
daniof-SAul  nxniioned  ina  ccocalogyof  Betjiajuh  (tf.c,  ft  9 
ii.«,  .Ch.83sv.fl41. 

PLACE,  ABSAL0M'S(D^^3HT),  iS.lSte.  See 
ABSAt.oM,  end  ;  and  Monument. 

PLAQUE  (ffj;,  fiil  npJD,  n?p),  op  diseases,  col. 
1104  ;  also  Leprosy,  and  PEliTtLENCE.  For  PUgue- 
boili  (o''?iii7 ;  Di.  2S  37  RV°W',  I  S.  S/ )  see  Ekebods, 

PLAGUES,  THE  TER.'  The  signs  and  judgments 
which  preceded  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from 
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the  Egyptian  bondage.  They  are  described  in  detail 
in  Ex.  TMl  IS,  to  which  I239  I436-39  fomi  an  appendix, 
and  are  epitomised  in  Ps.  7843-si  53^,  1059;-36';  see 
also  rhetorical  references  in  Wisd.  16-19.  The  common 
term  'plague'  is  noi  strictly  accurate.  Some  of  the 
occurrences  referred  to  have  the  character  of  '  reprisals ' ; 
they  are  divine  ■  strokes'  (yij.  nfgd.  M30.  mi^giphdk) 
or  judgme.nu  on  the  obstinate  king  of  E^ypt.  Others 
are  rather  'signs,'  'portents,'  '  significani  wonders' 
(ra^D.  mSfiilh)  and  serve  to  accredit  Moses  and  Aaron 
as  Yahwi's  ambassadors ;  they  Eire,  however,  not  witboul 
a  strong  magical  tinge,  and  it  is  even  possible  for  the 
Egyptian  magicians  to  reproduce,  or  al  least  attempt 
to  reproduce,  the  same  thing  at  Phariioh's  command. 
So  much  by  way  of  preliminaries.      Further  details 

tmslances  under  which  the 
te  reported  to  have  occurred. 

are,  iney  enatue  lis  to  loou  at  things  to  some  extent 
from  Ptiaraoh's  point  of  view;  probably  enough,  the 
story  which  they  severally  reproduce  is  based  on  a  much 

'plagues.'  and  traced  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites  to 
the   apprehensions   caused   10   the    Misriles'  by  the 

frequent  and  bluer  racial  strifes,  and  also  to  a  matter 
of  profound  religious  importance  to  which  we  shall 
return.  The  later  editors  of  the  tradition  are  therefore 
perhaps,  in  spite  of  themselves,  not  wholly  unjust  to 
Pharaoh.      This  is  what  stands  in  Ex.  1 B  (J  | ; 


It  should  be  noticed  that.  I 


>ud  lo  h!»  people,  Behold. 

many  and  too  miKhly  for  us ;  cvme,  lei  us  a«u  tmcny  wim 

Ihey  Join  theoiKlvcs  to  our  enemies,  uiij  Aflbt  uunit  us,  and 
(to)  wiihdnw  from  the  bnd. 

We  learn  in  the  sequel  that  Pharaoh  set  the  Israelites 
to  great  public  works,  treating  them  with  the  oppressive- 
ness  usual  10  Oriental  rulers  in  such  cases,  and  that 
Moses,  who  enjoyed  the  immunity  from  personal  violence 
proper  to  a  prophel.  and  could  therefore  approach 
Pharaoh,  asked  leave  for  the  Israelites  to  go  three  days' 
journey  into  the  wilderness  to  hold  a  hag  (see  FiCASTS, 
g  6,  Dance,  %  3)  to  their  God.  Now  begins  that 
strange  contest  between  the  two  great  powers,  in  which 
we  cannot  but  blame  the  imperfect  truthfulness  (cp 
Moses.  §  9)  alike  of  Pharaoh,  who  breaks  his  word, 
and  of  Moses,  who  (according  10  J)  attempts  to 
mystify  the  Egyptian  king  by  m.Tking  believe  that 
the   Israelites   only   desire   to   go    three   days'  journey 

that  both  E  and  P  ascribe  a  higher  moral  standard 
lo  Moses,  whom  they  represent  as  saying  with  the 
utmost  plainness.  '  Thus  saith  Yahw^,  Let  my  people 
Eo"*(5i  ;  cp  611),  and  that  the  imperative  demands  of 
Egyptian  patriotism  explain,  if  they  do  not  altogether 
excuse,  the  conduct  of  Pharaoh.  All  Egyptian  kings 
understood  the  danger  lo  which  the  state  might  be 
exposed  by  the  machinations  of  fugitives  from  Egypt. 
Ebers  has  already  referred 


1  The   e| 


is  the  n 


Pl  lOG  appelis 

theory  ihu  undi .  , 

of  pn^xilic  origin.    It  n  perhaps 

the  edafvina  use  of  the  hiuory ' 
u  regards  the  E| 


The  1 


I  of  Pi! 


:    that 


, i,  on  which  Rothmein  izWT,  iB^)  haws 

theory  ilut  imderlying  our  Ps.  TS  ii  an  orlwr  and  ihancr  psalm 


iwihing 


FiplafGues.    Di 


Their  soul,"  however,  in  v.  so  refer*,  not  K 
the  Egyptians  in  general,  nor  to  'godless  Israeliies,'  but  to  th* 
firstborn  of  the  Egyptians,  who  on  described  in  the  (douhlle»; 
tnie  ten  a»' the  sons  that  they  delighted  in.'n'nrD  -\vM>  If 
Otjwn -ja '>-l!pn^    (SeeChe.  ft.i*.) 

*  'Misntvs  to  leave  the  aueslioi  open,  whether  Egypctajuoi 
Uiurilei  of  N.  AnbiB  are  meuiL    See  Moses,  |  a. 

)  We  assume  (with  Bicon)  that  the  words  '  that  they  nu) 
bold  a  (cut  (l]h;;i)  to  me  jo  the  wiUemess '  0 1)  are  a  hannon 
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between  Rameses  11.  and  ^etasar,  the  prince  of  the 
^eta.  relative  10  such  fugitives  [Durch  Gostn,  86). 
Pharaoh  might  well  have  thought  that  a  combination 
of  the  Israelites  with  other  Semitic  tribes  would  have 
imperilled  his  kingdom.  Hence,  we  can  understand 
how,  trusting  in  the  protection  of  his  own  great  god 
(Amen-r6'  ?),  and  acting  on  the  advice  of  his  priests  and 
prophets,  the  '  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus'  could  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  Semitic  prophet.  It  was  only  natural 
100  that,  when  entangled  in  a  net  which  enfolded  him 
tightly  the  mori  '  '  ..... 


c   gave 


on  the  spokesman  of  the  Israelite 
they  were  not  all  10  go  ;  then,  they  were  not  lo  go  i-ery 
&r  away  {i.e.,  not  to  leave  the  land  of  Egypt)  ;  then, 
they  were  lo  leave  Iheir  Itecks  and  herds  behind  as  a 
pledge  of  Iheir  return.  To  this  lest  demand  Moses 
replies  that  '  not  a  hoof  shall  be  left,  and  the  enraged 
king  threatens  even  Moses  with  death  if  he  enters  his 
presence  again.'  The  Hebrew  leader  rejoins  with 
cutting  irony,  '  Tbou  hast  spoken  well ;  I  will  see  thy 
foce  again  no  more.'  Thereupon  Moses  announces 
what  should  be  YahwA's  final  judgment — the  death  of 
the  firstborn  (thouj|h  Yahwt  still  has  in  reserve  another 
known  only  to  himself).  The  threat  is  fuKillcd.  In 
hoi  haste  the  Israelites  are  dismissed — apparently  how- 
ever, in  Pharaoh's  intention,  only  for  a  time,^  and  the 
king  even  beseechingly  says,  as  he  dismisses  them, 
'bless  me  also' — i.i..  savtfroe  t)y  your  potent  influence 
with  your  God  from  a  prolongation  of  his  wrath. 

We  now  return  to  the  pl^fues.  It  has  long  ago  been 
remarked  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  (the  rod 
9  ■niny.lfllrt '"''  **"  serpent,  78-13).  which  has  the 
ILirfrrJr  character  of  a  magical  performance,  all 
"l^^**-  stand  connected  ti.h  definite  natural 
occurrences,  and  that  the  plagues  related 
by  P  have  a  specifically  Egyptian  character.  Never- 
theless all  these  natural  evHits  have  such  intensifying 
details  and  occur  in  such  rapid  succession  thai  we  feel 
that  we  are  not  reading  the  record  of  an  extraordinarily 
bad  year  but  that  a  supernatural  agency  is  at  work,  ll 
is.  however,  a  threefold  represenlalion  that  we  have 
before  us.  The  purpose  of  the  wonders,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  expressed  in  two  diffeient  ways.  It  may  be 
added  thai  the  agency  is  represented  in  three  modes. 
At  one  time  it  is  Aaron  who  is  the  wonder-worker, 
stretching  forth  his  rod  at  [he  bidding  of  Moses  ;  at 
another  it  is  Moses  himself  who  does  so  at  the  command 
of  Yahw6  ;  in  yet  other  cases  it  is  Yahwt  who  works 
the  wonder  after  having  announced  it  by  Moses, 

This  threefold  mode  of  representation  corresponds  t« 
a  threefold  literary  source  (P  J  E).  According  to 
E,  Moses  has  received  from  Yahwi  Ihe  potent  rod.  or 
staff,  of  God  (cp  4 17  »,  and  cp  Moses.  %  8).  We 
may  therefore  altribute  to  E  all  Ihose  instances  In 
which  Moses  is  the  wonder-worker.  According  to  P. 
Yahw6  sends  Moses  and  Aaron  10  Pharaoh  (cp  7 1^  ) ! 
thus  we  may  assign  to   P  all  the  passages  in  which 

To  J  there  will  belong  all  those  ■  plagues '  properly  so 
calleil  which  are  sent  directly  by  YahwA  after  being 
announced  by  Moses. 

and  J  have  been  preserved  intact,  so  that  we  know  the 
scheme  or  plan  of  representation  adopted  in  these  two 

can  restore  the  original  form  of  the  respective  accounts. 
The  tistud  frame-work  of  P  is  as  follows  ; ' 

t  M«e4,  then,  tan  hardly  have  been  resident  in  an  outlying 
province  of  Egypt.  The  old  tradition  •cenu  to  have  placed  the 
Iiwtites  in  llie  midst  of  Ihe  land  of  dieir  sojourn  (>ee  Beke', 


>  See  Baenisch'i  full  and  lucid  ni 
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Then  Yihwt  uid  >a  Moks.  »y  to  Airon,  SireKh  fonfa  thy 


J  s  formula  is  quile  different : 

And  Vahwi  uid  to  Mom.  Go  in  to  Ptauaob.  ind  uy  to  him. 

Thus  ™th  \ 

nhwi,  Ibe  God  oT  ihe  Heb 

r<»s.L«myp»pleEO 

thai  Ihey  Bll 
behold  I  wi 

y  wonhip  mi,  uid  if  thou 
I  .  ,  .     And  Vahwi  did 

refu«  lo  Itt  .h™  go 
o  and   sent  ,.  .      And 

Ph»™hal1 

h1  Ibr  MoHH  ind  »id  En 

leni  Foi  DK  that  Vah»i 

ouxiodep. 

n..  .    And  Mo«.*er. 

am  from  Pharanh  and 

cried  >o  Va 

M.*.     And  Vahirt  did  ac 

oiding  to  Ihe  wold    of 

auMd  lo  depan  .  .  .     Bu 

Phaiaoh  hudened  his 

bun  and  dl 

n«  k>  Ihe  pwple  go. 

ccable  here  thai  the  d 

elivery  of  the  divine 

o   Pharaoh  by  Moses 

and    Ihe   refusal    of 

lel  the  people  go.  are 

not  exptessly  slated. 

The  fomiu 

a  of  E  is  best  seen  in  ]0i./ : 

]   plagues  to  tbeir  si 


e  able  to  assign  the 


3-  Fingi.  a.  Frogi. 


[a,  Fra£s ;  perhaps.) 
[3.  Boik;  perhaps.] 


6.  Locusts.  5.  LocusiA. 

6.  Daikneu. 

7.  DealhoflirMbom.7.   Oealh  offirsthom. 

Il  will  be  noticed  Ihat  in  P  there  are  only  five  plaeues. 
Vi  object  is  to  make  Idem  all  specifically  Egyptian. 
The  second,  third,  and  founh  follow  the  natural  order 
oC  certain  phenomena  which  are  of  regular  recurrence 
in  ligypl  (cp  Macalister,  'Plagues,'  Hast.  DS  8891*, 
but  see  criticism  below,  §  3 ).  They  are  also  wrought  by 
Aaron  by  means  of  his  rod  or  magic  staff  Hence  tbeir 
co-ordination  with  the  rod-and -serpent  miracle,  and 
Iheir  separation  from  the  death  of  the  firstborn  and  Ihe 
destruction  of  Ihe  Egyptians  in  the  yam  suph  (see  Red 
Sea).  These  two  events.  ht>wever.  serve  as  an  appendix 
lo  the  list  of  '  portents' ;  in  the  case  of  the  yam  sApk 
Ihe  strelching  forth  of  the  '  rod '  is  specially  mentioned. 
Thus  even  with  P  Ihe  sacred  number  seven  is  duly 
recognised. 

In  J  the  '  plagues '  strictly  deserve  the  name ;  their 
'     o  break  down  Ihe  resistance  of  Pharaoh. 


Hence 


There 


!  Ihe    plague. 


Mor 


I   Pharaoh's 


described  lealbtically.      Il  is  only  in  th 

thai  the  miraculous  element  appears.     Natural  i 

has  nothing  to  do  with  this  arrangement ;  Ihey  are  in 

an  ascending  scale  of  severity.      Moreover,  it  is  only  the 

first  three  that  are  quite  specifically  Egyptian. 

E.  as  we  have  seen  elsewhere  (MoSBS.  g  8),  cwn- 
cidcs  to  some  eitenl  with  P  in  the  importance  attacheit 
to  the  wonder-working  staff.  Hence  the  wonderful 
works  are  at  once  credentials  of  Moses  (who  is  the  agent}, 
and  proofs  of  Ihe  might  of  him  by  whom  Moses  is  sent. 
That  E's  heplad  is  less  perfectly  preserved  than  J's  is  a 
mere  accident. 

The  last  of  the  plagues  is  the  only  one  that  is  dated  ; 
Ihe  death  of  the  Rrslbom  was  in  Ihespring^ — in  the  month 
».  XWMO.  ^[^^,.  f^i,^^  ^  y^^  ^\(aaaL  any  pause. 
E,  loo,  since  ihere  is  no  mention  of  constantly  renewed 
negotiations,  presupposes  a  rapid  succession  of  blows, 
Slill,  one  of  the  plagues  requires  three  days  (Ex.  lOii/.). 
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and  afterwards  Ihe  Israelites  have  lime  enough  lo  obtain 
ornameni:  from  the  Egyptians.  Il  is  in  J  that  the 
liHigesl  lime  is  required  for  (he  due  observance  of  solemn 
formalities,  etc.  Even  in  J,  however,  it  is  a  question 
only  of  days,  not  of  months  1  otherwise,  indeed,  Pharaoh 
would  have  had  time  to  plan  new  measures  of  oppression. 
We  can  hardly  therefore  venture  with  Macalister  (Hast. 
DBZy^ib)  to  suppose  thai,  in  Ihe  intention  of  the  nar- 
rators, Ihe  plagues  are  10  be  spread  ovi 
between  August  and  ihe  following  April. 

li  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  complete  inves 
of  the  natural  phenomena  described  in  ihi 
4.  DaUilL  ^'^^  ""^  ^'^'^  illustralive  a 
4.1WIWU.  Lick,  Fi.v,  Boil,  Hail,  Loci'si 
BOKN.  Let  us  notice,  however,  Ihal  P's  fltsl  sign— that 
of  lherodandiheserpeni(Ej(.  Ts)— istbecoDverseofthe 
common  juggler's  trick  of  benumbing  venomous  serpents 
so  that  they  are  as  stiff  as  rods  (cp  Serpent.  %  3). 
Macalister  (Hast.  £)i«  3 BS911 )  stales  thai  he  has  seen  both 
a  snake  and  a  crocodile  thrown  by  hypnotism  into  com- 
plete rigidity.  L'ninlenlionally  supplenienling  this, 
Ohnefalsch-Richier  (Kyfrta.  195/. )  compares  the  snake- 
slaves  (slaves  ending  with  the  heads  of  snakes)  of 
Cyprus,  which  he  thinks  originally  belonged  to  sorcerers. 
The  plague  of  the  water  made  blood  is  no  mere  natural 
phenomenon,  though  il  may  seem  to  resemble  one.  The 
Nile  in  Egypt  towards  the  close  of  June  changes  colour 
from  the  successive  floods  turbid  with  mud.  '  In  eight 
or  len  days  it  has  turned  fi-om  grayish-blue  lo  dark  red, 
occasionally  of  so  intense  a  colour  as  to  look  like  newly 
shed  blood.'  The  Red  Nile,  howe%er.  is  not  unwhole- 
some like  Ihe  Green  Nile  (Maspero,  Dawn  of  Civ.  33), 
and  when  a  famous  hymn  to  Ihe  Nile  (^/>|l>  43;  RP<» 
Ss'l  speaks  of  the  un kindness  of  the  Nile  as  bringing 
destruction  to  the  tishes,  il  is  the  Nile  at  its  lowest  (first 

The  plague  of  frogs  is  one  that  would  frequently  occur 
in  Egypt  but  for  the  ibis.  'The  bird,  by  seeking  its 
proper  food,  does  the  country  a  singular  service,  freeing 
it  from  vermin,  which,  were  Ihey  to  remain  and  rot, 
would  certainly  occasion  a  stench  mortal  10  men  and 
beasts'  ( HnsselquisI,   I'oyagei,  B6). 

Il  is  staled  respecting  ihe  locusts  thai  they  were 
brought  by  an  east  wind  (o-ip  rm.  IO13).  Il  is  not 
ofien  (hat  this  wind  brings  locusts  to  Egypt ;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  a  perfectly  natural  pbenonienim 
in  Palestine  where  the  wriier  lived.  The  writer  of  ft, 
living  in  Egypt,  substitutes  the  ittrm  or  soulh(-west) 
wind.  That  locusts  were  in  fad  dreaded  by  ancient 
agriculturists  in  Egypt  is  attested  1:^  Erman,  (hough 
Hasselquisl  (  Voyages.  933)  stales  as  the  result  of  inquiry. 
that  Ihey  '  at  leasi  never  occasion  a  flagvt  lo  the  coimtry 
(Egypt),  as  ihey  do  in  other  places.' 

The  plague  of  darkness  reminds  one  forcibly  of  the 
darkness  of  a  great  sand-storm  such  as  the  ^amsln  (S. 
or  SW.)  brings  in  early  spring.  This  electrical  wind 
may  be  expected  during  the  twenty-five  days  before  and 
the  iwenty-days  after  the  vernal  equinox  (hence  its  name 
^amsln^^oY  II  blows,  however,  only  for  two  or  three 
or  four  days  at  a  lime.  The  Krench  traveller  Denon 
\\'ofagti,  ap.  Di.)  remarks  that  the  dust-clouds  of  the 


Hamsin  st 


junlry  might  bi 


.1   all   Ihe 


efroi 


o  that  some  part* 
le  pernicious  blast  (cp 
lel  had  light  in  their 


Il  has  lieen  thought  b)-  some  thai  the  death  of  the 
firstborn  was  due  10  plague.  The  parallelism  of  a  K. 
ISj;  Is,  3736  might  surest  (his;  but  though  a  pesti- 
lential disease  might,  as  Dr.  C.  Creighton  points  out, 
fall  upon  one  class  of  people  and  spare  another,  the 
narrative  distinctly  confines  its  incidence  to  the  Egyptian 
firsttxim  of  men  and  beaeis,  which  cannot  be  called  a 
class  in  Dr.  Creighlon's  sense.  We  are  ei'idenlly  10 
suppose  Ihe  direct  agency  of  a  supernatural  being  called 


I  Ekewli 


E  presupposes  that  Israel 
Baenlsch^  note,  and  Deki 
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Story  by  the  well-grounded  theory  that  the  scene  of  the 
K  n«th«f  strikingnarTalivemGen.22i-.4»-asorigin- 

i-!!l™      ally   placed   in   Jerahmeeliie  or    Musriie 

°^"™"™-  territory,  not  far  ( probably)  from  Kadesh  ; 
see  MORlAH,  and  cp  Winckler,  O/  2**.  a,  i. 

The  object  of  that  legendary  narrative  was  lo  oppose 
the  practice  o(  sacriticing  firstborn  sons  which  must  have 
been  prevalent  in  the  land  of  Miuri  where  Jsrnelitish 
dans  (represented  alikeby  Abraham  and  by  Moses)  prob- 
ably sojourned  (cp  ISAAC.  JACOB,  MosES).  1(  is  difficult 
not  to  think  that  (he  tradition  on  which  the  narrative  in 
Ex.  1239-36  was  based  had  a  similar  object.'  Thedans 
of  Israel,  it  was  probably  ssiid,  came  out  from  Misrim, 
from  Ihe  house  of  the  Arabians  (Ex.  ISj.  emended,  see 
Moses,  S  it),  because  Yahw^  had  told  ihem  not  to  go 
on  sacrificing  their  firslbom  sons,  but  lo  redeem  them 
(Ex.  13 11^).  There  was  a  lime  when  ihe  divine  voice 
had  spoken  otherwise  (cp  Gen.  22i) :  but  now  that  voice 
bade  them  leave  their  native  land,  like  Abraham,  rather 
than  persist  in  an  antiqualed  and  uodesirable  religious 
practice.  When  Ihe  slory  of  the  peaceful  Exodus  (see 
Moses,  g  It)  from  Misrim  (Musri)  was  transformed  into 
the  slory  of  an  Exodus  in  trembling  baste  from  '  the 
land  of  Misiaim  (Egypt),  from  the  house  of  servants.'  il 
became  necessary  to  reshape  the  old  tradition,  so  as  to 
make  Ihe  slaying  of  the  firstborn  of  the  Egyptian  Misrites 
Ihe  punishment  inflicted  upon  Ihe  foreign  oppressors  by 
the  offended  Yahwi.  In  a  word,  il  became  a  '  plague,' 
and  ihe  imagination  of  great  narralors  was  al  once  stirred 
lo  produce  other  plagues  10  accompany  iu 

Taking  Ihe  inslilution  of  the  Passover  (fi/ia^)  in  con- 
nection with  the  sla}-ing  of  Ihe  firstborn  of  the  Misrim. 
one  may  ask  whether  ihe  original  Iradilion  musi  nol  have 
represented  Ihe  paschal  sacrilicc  as  Israel's  suii/iluU  for 
Ihe  sacrifice  of  [he  firslbom  of  men  (cp  Gen.  22 13).  We 
are  nol  al  all  obliged  to  accept  ihis  represenlalion  (cp 
*5W  365) ;  the  simplest  and  mosi  natural  view  of  this 
characleristically  Arabian  practice  (cp  XSf  997)  is 
different.  See  FlRSTBOHN.  PASSOVEK.  But  il  is  one 
which  would  naturally  suggest  itself  al  a  certain  stage  of 
religious  refleclion. 

It  is  useless  10  appeal  in  behalf  of  (he  hisloricily  of 
Ihe  'ten  plagues'  lo  ihe  threefold  Iradilion  of  JEP,  or 
lo  the  comparatively  accurate  local  colouring.  Egypt- 
olc^sts  inform  us  thai  Min-mes  was  the  name  of  Ihe 
chief  magician  under  Rameses  11. .  and  Ihal  Me(r)neplali 
lost  a  son.  What  critical  use  can  we  possibly  niake  of 
these  facts?  Egyptian  history  is  silent  on  all  the  points 
EvenOTcriiicshaveihought 


e  calan 


point  of  view.  The  fact  of  the  migration,  and  the  super- 
natural powers  of  Ihe  leader  being  granted,  it  was  natural 
10  make  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  as  full  of  the 
marvellous  as  possible,  in  order  lo  enhance  Ihe  greatitess 
of  Yahwft. 

In  trulh  it  is  a  '  theolc^oumenon '  thai  we  have  before 

■  iiaKiri  Let  us  close  this  article  wilh  a  descrip- 

^^^^^^  lion  (from  Baentsch.  p.  s7|of  thedis- 
oBUKHiuww.  ,|nciive  religious  charactensucs  of  the 
three  greai  narralors. 

'  The  Yahwi  of  J  is  Ihe  Yahwd  who  personally  inter- 
feres with  Ihe  course  of  nature.  .ind  manifests  himself  as 
lord  of  Ihe  elements,  who  makes  his  personal  presence 
everywhere  fell,  and  trans-icts  history  under  our  very 
eyes.  E's  conception  of  God  is  more  abstract :  still 
more  so  is  Ihal  of  P.      In  both  Yahwi  is  seated  above 


1  Thet 


mbetwe 


I  lh«  Koryin  Ex.  tin  j^  and  that 
Iwn  poinud  em  by  Fiucc.  C^Un, 
,  works  out  the  idea  quite  diOcrcDIIy. 
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the  world  and  does  nol  interfere  personally  in  ila  aftairs. 
The  growing  tendency  lo  introduce  intermediate  agents 
between  God  and  Ihe  world  finally  led  lo  the  later  de- 
velopment of  the  doctrine  of  angels. '  Above  al!  lei  us 
in  conclusion  remember  that  God  is  not  banished  from 
the  history  of  Israel  even  if  Ihe  Exodus  was  attended 
by  no  physical  signs  and  wonders,  no  slaughter  of  the 
Egyptian  tirstbom,  no  drowning  of  a  hostile  king  in  the 


dSea. 


n  OT 


I.  Saf,  ■dUl,  '■  meadow'  (||  B^-ioo);  u  Judg.lljj,  mg. 
(Abel-chcrahihX 

9.  J^^.  '//3n,  'oak'  <T),<iT  perhi^a  rallicr  'tacnnl  tree '(see 
Oak,  Tbberinth).  Only  in  piace.nomM^  thus  Gen.  12e.  me 
Mukeh:  IS1SM13,  hc  Mamue;  Iudg.4ii<i6i7,  hc  Bezaa- 
nannih;  tS.tOj,  KC  Taudr,  Aluin.bachuth.  Hcte  AV, 
like  Vg.,  im  guided  by  the  euphemutic  rendering  of  the  Targg. 
(■:»■(;).  but  •  ind  Pah.  render  coirecily. 

3.  nJpS.*!^'^*, 'ahiahlBiidplain'(KeVAl.l,BvX 

4.  TJI,  tUMr,  •  circle,'  often  appUtd  lo  some  part  of  the 
Jordan  \i!ley,  prijniirily  the  di«rict  of  Jericho,  lee  Jords.v*.  1 1 
(9  Eeneially  ii  npi'nBWCor  tiwrpiti'pB  [BKADEFLI.  leu  often 
1^  •r.p.'ouHK  [BAD£Lrai>d  in  Iwo  pasuge.  treated  as  a  propel 
nanie;jS.l»J3,=.x»C[BL|,«ux'Vl-^l;  Neh.  Il,j,,x'»«fifBl, 
«XX'ri«P  [Al,  ™iv  iKl.  where  Sl  confujing  a  with  3  ha.  ejWTO- 

™which  i«  no.  d  In  Neh-'S  »j  ihe  word '  plain/ RVmi.  ■  drcuil/ 


way  of  IhTp^,'  RV)  le 
5.  l^^'D.nf&r, 'level 


.     On  i3.18j3{'l^lha 

ndcpWLC/Za)5. 

n  Is.  40 4  (' Ihe  rugged 


Mraighi'),  but  very  often  in  the  speciollsed  sense  of  'the  table- 
land of  iioAB'  [f.^..  and  ep  SmaboM,  r./^,.  Josh.  1»9  .sjC  {AV 
in  Dt.t43, '  plain  CDunirv'-TJrJTJnlcp]?[BAL|X  aoftencsl 
treaa  it  a.  a  prepername  W.).™,>  (BKAFQLJ.  ?.«;>  |A  oncel), 

6.   nry.  ■SrSiali.  preserved  in  RV  (and  Josb.  IS  is  AV)  as  a 

^  of  Galilee  to  Ihe  liulf  of  'AUK  the  S.  pan  of  which  is  sitll 
called  W.  el  'Araba  ;  see  D*s.cRr.  H  a<4).  3  (')■  We  also  hear 
of  Ihe  'plains  {'arMlk)  of  >richo'  Uf-,  iK.»;)i  for  this 

ji,  n.  I.  In  iS.  ISM  and  IT.i^r., 'ibepkuModhewilder- 
neM  '  {13TJ.T  mym)  migbl  mean  '  Ihe  plain*  of  Jericho '  (cp 
s  K,  25  }T:  still,  though  Ihe  vcnk>mt(hut  aee  L)  tuppon  Kr.,  the 
Kl.  reading, 'the  Ibrds  of  the  wildemeNi'(adDp1eirbyRV;  AV 
■plain,"piaini'Xi>prEferaUe.  See  Foii»;Tuinr-BOAT.  L 
in  1 S.  IS  MinX-nt  t^i**  >•  Tj)  tfnitt  (cp  m.  li  lif. 
J.  .T^IJlrf,  hfhlMk,  'lowland,'  very  frequent,  /./■.,  Jer.  ITM 


In  EVa«.  of  Gen 


:ly 'lowland.'    See  Si 
7f\^  ('  a  level  place "),  regarded  in  ihc 
KiainTHAiM  ar 


text  as  pan  of  a  pr.  n.  (see  KiainTHAIM  and  cp  Shaveh  in  V. 
■  7),  is  rendered  '  iJain,' a.  il  W  '  tree  '  (TtritW.*™  (AEI,  TV^ 

fic«ev  |L|,  limilatly  Pesh. ;  Ve.  nmJHUna)  in  AVi>«.  of  Gen. 
<.  See  EL'PAHAH,  and  cp  the  explanation  above  under  (A 
i.  The  only  Greek  woni  in  Ihe  NT  10  be  recorded  I!  witivit 

Lk,  fli7  AV.'™^  ■" l^^  fltm"^™\a  bL  '  sl^  onT^  in 
Ihe  plain  '  <iw\  T^r<»  <r<J.»£>,  i.e.,  al  Ihe  foot  of  the  mounuin 
(aci^rding  10  Mk.  and,  Lk.  probably  some  deiiniu  bill  near 

as  «r  »ine'  Hal  'pT<u:e  on'^lh^  'side  of,  Ihe  nuiinuin.  ^Plummei 

Judilb  I  !  (boiden  of  Ruau)  U<(l  Ar»ch>'lglDf  Esdraelon) 
§ll(of  Becliletb)l9;(of&inu3cus)S)|BA](lieUsorwbeat)4c 
(fields)  44<open  country  near  DoIhaimtS  i  (champaign  countries) 
e  4  (fieldt^)  B 1 1  (plain)  T 1)  (plain)  8  3  (lield)  1«  >  (Aeld)  IS  1  (plain) 
Wisd.l»7Ecclus.S4i4  iMacc3i4(plain^Shephelah)lei4/: 
II  Sji  1071  73  77  ej  II 6;,^  1^.9  13  ij  148  Id  J II  3  Mace  U  33. 

PLAIH,  CITIES  or  THE  (T?*BPI  r»).  I>t.3>o. 
See  Admah  and  Zeboim,  .Sodom  and  (jomobrah, 
Bela,  Zoar  :  also  (Dt.Sio)  MOAB. 

FLUSTER.  Passing  over  with  tn-ief  mention  '  Ihe 
plaisier  (Dan.Ss,  fi.  gtr;  KONI\M&)  of  the  wall' 
on  wluch  Mene.  Mene  (f.f.Iwas  written,  directions  as 

n^D. , eI&Aei<tiw),  the  'plaister'  in  Jer.SOij  (RV"* 
for  n^^,  but  iikconsisienily  nol  in  46  ii)>  and  ihe  verb 
'to  plaister'  (fTTD)  in  Is.  SSai.  the  last  two  of  which 
referentwsbave  10  do  with  wounds  (see  Medicine,  and  lor 
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PLAITS 

Is.,  I.C..  FtC,  g  3),  wepaiue  on  Ihe  command  of  Moses  in 
Dl.  27i  thai  the  Israeliies  sei  up  great  stones  and  flaistcr 
Ihtm  taili  filaisUr  (Te>3  r|-t^,  koni&CEIC  K0N>&> 
ealci  levigabis).  If  the  text  is  correct,  the  '  plaistering ' 
— which  means  here  giving  a  coat  of  gypsum  (see  Lime) 
— stands  in  close  relation  to  the  recording  of  '  the  words 
ot  this  law,'     The  word  used  for  this  recording  is  in|, 

(cp  17 lE  3I9).  but,  according  to  Driver,  inscribing  with 

waJl-painlingsand  inscriptions  of  Egypt.  The  exegetical 
question,  however,  must  be  subordinated  10  a  historical 
and  text-critical  otie. 

If— M  mviy  convcTging  phenomena  show — there  was  an  older 
Biory  of  the  mlKration  of  certain  luacIiLe  clans,  which  said  no- 
thing of  crouing  the  Jofdan,  and  represcnled  the  immediate 
eoal  of  the  migration  to  be  the  Negeh  (see  MosRS,  |  6 ', 
Neger),  and  if  ihe  text  of  Dt,  1 1  and  11  n  has  been  coneclly 


Thetl 


'  1  need&  careful  re 


ihlhoH 


were''in  '  Arabjerahmeel,  ai  theenilance  of  Cuthun,  in  the 
land  of  the  Keniies.'  Consequently  it  incomes  natural  to 
emend  3Ta  thus,  ^When  ye  have  passed  through  Jerahmeel 

'        "_     (Cp    2l-RE.yi!l-TH^     """     '  ""     " 


The  '  WDidi  of  t( 


:r  of  Josh.  8 


mably  to  be  enftraved  (cp 
supposed),  but  on  the  'great 


PLAITB  (Dnta),  Cant.  1  .o  f.  RV,     See  Nbcklace. 

PLANE  (rU^Vj^,  n&pArPA<t>lc  P  Aq.  in  Q"»] 
BKAQr  om.},  Is.  441]+.  S  incomplete  and  comipL 
Cp  Handicrafts,  g  a, 

PLANE  TREE  AV  CbMttmt  Tiw  ( itoT?.  'armit  .- 
nAa.T*NOC- Gen,  3037 ;  €A*th.  li«k.31S+[Th.  nA&- 
TANOc])-  The  Hebrew  name  is  most  liliely  connected 
with  a  root  meaning  '  to  scale  off'  (Ges.  Thts. ),  and  is 
thus  appropriate  to  the  plane  {Plalanui  erienlalii,  L. ) 
which  peels  annually.     According  lo  Tristram  {NHB, 

eJtcepting  planted  in  orchards  in  Lebanon  '—the  plane 
■  is  frequent  by  the  sides  of  streams  and  in  plains,  both 
on  the  coast  and  in  Ihe  norlhem  parts  of  the  country. 
...  It  is  common  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Jordan. 
and  of  the  Leonles.  where  it  overhnngsthe  water.'  The 
idenlitication  is  supported  bynearlyall  ancient  authorities, 
ihoi^h  9  goes  astray  in  Eiek.  31s.  The  mistaken 
rendering  of  .-W  is  of  Jewish  origin. 
For  the  ittb,  liilhilr.  of  Is.  41 19  80 .3!  RVmi:.,  lee  Pine,  >. 

PLANETS  (n'l^),  1 K,  23s  EV.     See  Stars.  ' 
PLAHTIHaS  OF  ADONIS  (D'JpV?  'POJ).  ls,17io 

RV»B-    SeeAiK>Nis. 

PLATE.      1.    EV  tendering  of  |^,   jf;,-  W™Xo»  ; 

lamina),  the  goMen  object  >n  the  high  priest's  milie,  Ex.  18  u  etc. 

See  MlTKE,  I  i/. 
a,  crh,  Millf  (S  om.),  an  obscure  term  in  the  description  of 

the  baits  of  the  'molten  sea,'  1  K.  7)6. 

3.  D'31D,  xtrAttim  (rA  vp«rrix°*'*«X  axles  of  bronK  belonging 
to  bronie  wheels,  i  K.  T  jo. 

4.  trriB,  pa^ilm  (Ani^n),  Ihin  plates  of  meut,  Ex.  SS  3  Nu. 
irjl.s'^l.    Cp  Ejiibhoiderv,  Ouches. 

PLATFOEM  O'W).  2K.II.,  233  RV"«-.  EV 
Pillar  (4'-!']. 

PLATTEB  (niN&Ij,  Lk.1139.  See  Charger,  3; 
also  meats,  S  9. 

PLEDGE  (^an,  hmi;  €NexYP*CMOC  or  -ma.  Eiek. 
18.1  IS  88  IS  [•->  iMXUfKi)'],  or  lS^^Jr,  MWf,  iHxvjw,  Di. 
14 lo^:  also  I^V,  Vnf^o  A^mMt,  Gen.sei7ie»,  whilst 
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I.  ^Kotloa.  , 


Elsewhere  (Law  and  Justice,  g  i6)  it  is  pointed 
lut  that  the  old  legislation  as  10  pledges  goes  on  the 
lupposilion  that  indebtedness  between 
[sraelites  can  only  have  its  origin  in  the 
poverty  of  one  of  the  parties  which  compels  him  to  have 
recourse  to  his  more  prosperous  brother  for  a  loan 
of  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  provisions  even  of 
the  oldest  legislation  on  Ihis  subject,  and  still  mon: 
Ihose  of  Dl,  have  therefore  the  express  tendency  and 
intention  10  protect  the  poor  debtor  against  the  oppres- 
Mon  of  lus  creditor.  The  usual  melhod  adopted  by  the 
creditor  to  secure  his  money  was  10  exact  a  pledge. 
Houses  and  vineyards  were  so|pven  {Neh.  63),  although 
as  to  the  form  in  which  this  was  done  we  learn  nothing. 
From  Neh.53/  compared  with  65  it  woidd  appear 
thai  the  mortgaged  land  passed  into  the  possession  of 
the  creditor  and  was  redeemed  only  by  repayment  of 
the  loan.  So  far  as  earlier  limes  are  concerned,  we 
read  nothing  about  the  mortgaging  of  lands,  nor  yet 
docs  Ihe  law  mention  such  a  thing  ;  we  are  thus  left  in 
ignorance  as  to  what  the  ancient  custom  was  In  Ihis 
respect  If  the  needy  person  had  no  land  he  could 
give  his  sons  and  daughters  in  pledge ;  when  this 
happened  they  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  creditor 
as  slaves  (Neh.  Sj;  see  SlJ^VEBV) ;  where  loans  ot 
comparatively  small  amount  were  concerned  Ihe  creditor 
took  such  pledge  as  suited  him  from  Ihe  household 
goods  of  the  debtor — such  as  clothing,  hand-mill,  or 
other  domestic  implemenl,  staff  or  signet-ring  (cp  Gen. 

The  old  law  in  Ihe  Book  of  the  Covenant  intervenes 
in  behalf  of  the  debtor  so  foi  at  least,  as  to  enact  Ihat  i< 
_  ,  Ihe  pledge  be  the  upper  garment  or  mantle 

a.  WWi.  jj  ^^^  j^  relumed  to  its  owner  before 
nightfall,  '  for  it  is  his  only  covering  :  wherein  shall  be 
sleep?'  (Ex.  22^/,}.  Gnrmenls  seem,  as  a  rule,  to 
have  been  favourite  pledges  {Am.28  Job  226  Prov. 
20.6  27.3). 

Dt. .  with  the  humane  disposition  which  it  everywhere 
displays  (cp  Deutebonomv,  %  3a,  col.  1093),  extends 
the  law  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  just  staled  so  as  to 
prohibit  the  pledging  of  necessaries  altogelhcr.  That 
"■'"""'      pledged  is  Ihe 


■  of  Dl. , 


this  generally  but  only  in  a  series  of  detailed  enncimcnis : 
the  garments  of  a  widow,  the  hand-mill,  or  even  only  a 
part  of  it,  may  not  be  taken  in  pledge,  for  that  would 
be  to  uke  a  man's  life  in  pledge  (Dl24«.7).  In 
particular — and  this  is  an  important  check  upon  ihe 
exorbitance  of  ihe  rich  creditor — Ihe  creditor  is  no 
longer  10  have  the  right  he  seems  formerly  to  have  had, 
of  going  in  person  into  the  house  of  ihe  debtor  and 

oulside  before  ihe  door  of  Ihe  borrower  and  wait  10 
receive  what  the  latter  may  choose  10  give  by  w.iy  ot 
pledge.  The  proviso  that  the  pledge  must  be  restored 
before  nightfall  is  repeated  here  also ;  although  ihe  ex- 
pression is  worded  generally,  we  ought,  no  doubt,  10 
see  here  a  reference  10  the  mantle  in  the  first  instance, 
as  in  Ihe  case  of  the  earlier  law.  for  it  is  added  :  that  he 
(the  debtor}  may  sleep  in  his  own  garment  (Dt  24 10-.3). 
That  the  law  was  abundantly  justified  in  its  inlerposilioo 
against  the  merciless  abuse  of  the  system  of  pledging, 
but  also  that  on  the  other  hand  it  did  not  succeed  in 
doing  away  with  all  hardship  and  even  sometimes 
played  into  the  hands  of  ihe  unjusi  rich  in  their  oppres- 
sion and  overreaching  of  Ihe  poor  is  clear  from  the 
many  complaints  upon  the  subject  (Am.  28  Eiek. 
I87  "  .6  33.}  Job  226  243  Prov.  20.6  27.3  N'eh.  5i/:|. 
In  later  Jewish  limes  the  law  of  pledgs  often  supi^ied  the 


forbade  i 


)f  the 


.,L,ooglc 


PLBIADBS 

'  monev  for  goodi  received.  ■  pledge — utualtyhisuf 
whicb  wu  redcenwd  when  the  ubbath  epded,  at 

Security,  tbui  is  a  pledge  given  by  a  ihtrd  poity.  u 
stTHngely  enough  never  mentioned  in  the  earlier  period, 
■  n.™.^»„  nor  alluded  to  in  the  Boole  of  the  Covenant 
8.  wmmsy.  ^^  -^  ^      j,  ^^  ^^^  ^j,,  ^  j^^  literature 

is  reached  that  many  warnings  against  the  danger 
of  suretyship  show  how  common  it  was.  and  with  what 
disastrous  results  it  was  oflen  attended  {Prov.  6  ij'.  11  ij 
l7iB20.6  22i6/  Jobl7jEcclus.8t=/.  2Sm^)-  Cp 
Deposit,  Earnest.  i.  b. 

PLEIADES  (np-a  ;  tt4NTA  [BAQ]  in  Am.68? ^pK- 
TOYpON  in  Job  99?  [so  Aq.  Am.  58]  nXei&^EC  in  job 
S83'?w«liSym.  andsoSym,  Th.  Am.  68),  either  Sirius, 
if  (his  is  noi  rather  the  'bow-star'  o(  Job 88 36,  or  Ifae 
Pleiades  (which  may.  however.  bethe'Ayish  of  Job  8831; 
see  Stahs.  §  31.  and  Che.  /BL  17  [1898]  los). 

PLOOQH.    See  Acriculture.  S  3/ 

PI.0MBUHE(1|}|«;  ii&MAC  [BAQ].  (rs/i.  [trowel] 
camtntarii).    Am.  77/t.       See    LEAP   and    Handi- 

PLDHMET.'  r.  njipipp.  mUiiUlh  (aK.21.3, 
•rritfMt  (B(,  tmi^  (ALD,  or  flSgtfO,  tKil^lh  (IiMir, 
«T>«|>»  [BRAQD,  n/uxraX    See  HAHOicRAm.H  >^ 

1.  In  It. Mil  RVhu'plummelDrempiineu'foim-lSM, 
■aim  iiki,  (AViioneiorcmpIlneu':  0  rtadidilTerently,  but 
^*B^rrfiLa  Kcnu  to  Btaiid  Tor  ^j^Ki  ftrftHdictUtim  in  diifila' 

3.  S-O-n  tjttn,  ka-/bii  iaiUJil.  Zech.4ii>;  Hi. '  Ibe  ilooe. 
the  tin,' »  AVIV.  ;  liv  Ufcv  tiy  KBrnrifimr  [BMAQr,  nw- 
mttpair  K*) ;    la/ldim  llmnrmm).      But   '  tbe   itoiK   of  lin ' 

ibil  b  wanted  here,  biK  nlber  ^Kin  |fHn  (cpc.  -jy-i.t.,  'tin 
ouM  suffice'ben,  and  since  f>-i3n 


POETICAL  UTBRATUBB 


p«.h 


iig  out  of  rirn.  it  ii  belter  to  luppi 
-eci  gl<H<  (Marti,  Nowack)  or  a  cor 
nue  name  coneiponding  to  ^aani  (» 


Neh.,  DVJSil)  AV,  RV  PocHERETH  OF  Zebaim.  1 
names  of  two  families  reclioned  among  the  '  sons 
Solomon-s  servants'  (ot  rather  'men  of  Salma 
Arabia,'  see  Solomon's  Servants,  Children  i 
rolled  into  one. 


►  rufi-M^  |L1; 

^apa*  (BJ.  ^vo^T  (j(J,   ^x<V^  lAl.    ■  -  .  miflMiM !   .  .  . 
^w^  .  .  .  »^./.  [L1>. 

In  1  Esd.534.  however,  as  in  «  above,  Zebaim  (AV 
Sabi,  RV  Sabie  :  irn^«)i7  [BA],  Tfic  ira^uK.^  [L]|  is 
distinct  from  Pocherelh  {AV  Phacaketh  :  ^naptO 
(BA],  itaKipae  [L]),  and  the  sense  '  hunter  of  gazelles " 
is  in  itself  improbable  for  a  family-name  (see.  however, 
Names,  g  96].  AV  is.  therefore,  more  correct  than  RV, 
except  that  'sons  of  should  have  been  prefixed  to 
Zebaim.  Pochereth  is  parallel  to  HassOpheketh  {q.v.) 
in  V.  ;;,  which  we  lake  to  mean  Zarephath  (a  N. 
Arabian  place).  It  is  grouped  with  Shephali[ah]  (i.*., 
Zarephalhite),  with  Hatlil  [i.e..  Ahil[a1]  =  RehDbothi), 
with  Zebaim,  and  with  Ami  or  rather  'Adlon  (see  i  Esd. 
63^,  uloi  oiWr,  cp  Shaphat,  s)  =  tiSTlI.  probably  a 
corruption  of  ^tnwn'  (MT  oVi^,  Adullani).  On  the 
analogy  of  Sophereth  for  Zarephath,  we  may  rend 
'Rehoboth'  for  'Pochereth.'  so  that  iwo  Rehobothile 
clan.naines  (misread  Haliil  and  Pochereth)  are  men- 
tioned together.  Zebaim.  too,  seems  to  be  a  place- 
name  :  cp  D'K^x  (see  Zeboim).  t,  k.  c 

FOSTIOAL  UTERATUKB 

Prophetic  CI  l/.'i. 


ryiiKompMed* 
^e  period,  (»  3). 
ipec,«(|,). 


Later  (I  j).    ' 


H«9). 


Surv 
Thu 

Bibliography  <| 
Poetry  occitpies  a  large  space  in  the  OT,  even  if  we 

9  Cp  C.  H.  H.  Wnght,"  A:<Urii:t,  p.  sso. 
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take  note  only  of  the  poetical  books  in  ihc  stricter  sense, 
1  ■_«— •  -#  "i^p  Psahns,  Proverbs,  Job,  Canlicles, 
1.  Amount  of  larnen  tat  ions  The  number  of  these 
I»**^ »"  OT-  will  be  int^sed  if  we  include  Ko- 
h^lelh  on  the  one  hand,  in  which  tbe  restraints  of 
metrical  form  give  place  to  the  freedom  of  poetic  prose, 
and  on  the  other  hard  Ecclesiasticns,  Wisdom,  and  the 
Psalms  of  Solomon,  which  were  not  received  into  the 
canon. 

In  reality,  however,  poetry  plays  a  much  greater  part 
than  this  in  the  literature  of  the  OT.  In  the  TOrih 
and  the  Former  Prophets  (Josh. -3  K.)  we  find  many 
songs  and  lyric  fragments,  and  the  Later  Prophets 
(Is.-Mal.)  are  full  of  poetry. 

Vel  we  have  not  the  means  of  obtaining  a  complete 
survey  of  the  history  of  Hebrew   poetry,  and  for  the 

Imm^hla.  ""'''  ^  '"'''"  fraction  of  the  poetical 
impouiDI*.  pjgj^  g„^  j„  existence  has  been  pre- 
served in  the  OT.  The  earliest  collections  are  lost. 
We  no  longer  possess  the  '  Book  of  the  Righteous ' 
(AV  'of  Jasher';  RV  -of  Jashar' ;  -t^n  •^.  Josh. 
10.3  [om.  BA];  a S.  1 .8  [(S./SXIo* toC  olSoft.  or  (iWiit) 
I  K.853  \fi-  T^t  vi^t'  BAL]  =  VF.i,  '■<■.  -wn.  the 
whole  phrase  being  omitted  in  Ml'  (see  Jashar,  Book 
OF]),  or  the  'Book  of  the  Wars  of  The  Lord' 
(Nu.  21 14,  mn'  nbn^  isp ;  ^^v  I16X'>i<n  rvi  mpiou 
[B],  pi^v  n.  [Toi;]  Kiipioti  [AL]),  or  the  3000  proverbs 
and  loos  songi  that  i  K.  613/  [I31/]  assigns  to 
Solomon^which  have  nothing  in  common  with  the 
collections  traditionally  associated  with  his  name  that 
are  still  extant.  Of  the  wealth  of  popular  poetry — 
wedding  .songs,  dirges,  drinking-songs  (Am.  6j), 
recitations  of  rhapsodists  (Nu.  21  i7)^nothing  has 
reached  us  but  a  few  specimens  and  illustrations.  Of 
the  older  devotional  poetry  too  (Am,  5ij)  we  have  not 
now  tbe  means  of  forming  any  true  idea.  Naturally 
the  men  to  whom  we  owe  the  selection  and  arrangement 
of  the  sacred  writings  sternly  suppressed  all  those  old 
poetic  productions  that  were  too  obviotisly  in  conflict 
with  the  S[Hrit  of  the  (later)  religion  of  Yahwi, 

(ii.)  UactrlaiH  date  and  autkorihip.  —  Secondly, 
even  in  regard  to  the  poems  that  have  been  preserved, 
we  can  only  occasionally  determine  the  date  of  composi- 
tion, still  more  rarely  the  authorship.  Much  as  the 
Israelites  wrote,  they  were  devoid  of  the  real  spirit  of 
the  man  of  letters,  and  never  cared  for  what  we  call  the 
history  of  literatiuc.  Neither  did  the  poets  themselves 
work  for  future  literary  glory,  nor  did  the  general  public 
trouble  itself  much  about  the  authorship  of  what  it  read 
or  sang.  We  must  not  be  misled  by  the  superscriptions 
in  Psalms  and  Proverbs.  It  is  not  on  any  tradition  or 
even  a  primitive  literary  criticism  that  they  rest.  They 
are  prefixed  to  the  poems  with  the  arbitrariness  and 


attempts  of  th 
Proverbs,] 

last  centuries,    B.C.       [Cp    Ps 

Beside^  a  com 
rndifferenTMs" 

jarison  of  the  Hebrew,  Greelt,  Syria 
,  ihoPH  that  the  superscriplions  vaned 
So  lonx,  therefoie,  a.<  wc  {now  hardly 

ate  and  manifold  mutual  relatitHU,  a 
ai  be  incomplele. 

iii.    Lcck  ^ 
A  third  conside 

nformalion  aboul  metre  and  mu 
ration  adds   to   our  uncertainty. 

know  that  the  Israelnes  used  definite  metrical  forms, 
and  that  their  songs  were  provided  with  an  accompani- 
ment of  more  or  less  artistic  instrumental  music  (see 
Music).  We  have,  however,  but  few  positive  data  on 
the  subject,  and  these,  some  of  which  are  concealed  in 
the  Psalm  superscriptions,  are.  for  ihe  most  part,  unin- 
telligible to  us.  We  are  consequently  often  in  doubi 
where  prose  passes  into  metrical  poetry,  and  one  com- 
mentator will  find  clearly  marked  verses  and  strophes. 
where  another  will  find  plain  prose,  or  at  best  a  poetical 
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stfle.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  prophetic  lileralure  is 
If,  nolwiihslanding  these  difficulties,  the  attempt 
3  ThTM  "'"•'''  **  ""''^  "■  "'""^i""  "1=  B™'  °•"■- 
^ad>.  s""d'"g  P«-i«ls  in  <he  history  of  Hebrew 
»*"*^  poeto'.  the  following  must  be  distinguishe.1. 
i.  The  period  of  popular  poetry,  from  the  beginning 
of  Israelitish  history  to  the  age  of  written  pro^ecy. 
[Cp  %  lo,  B.  'Papular  poetry.']  From  the  earliest 
limes  down  lo  Solomon  we  mny  call  the  pre-literary 
age ;  much  was  sung,  but  little  written.  Its  most 
important  documents  are  the  'Song  of  Deljomh' 
{Judg.5).  the  'Blessing  of  Jacob'  (Gen.  49).  and  the 
elegies  of  David  (aS.  13).'  From  Solomon  onwards 
the  art  of  reading  and  writing  seems  to  have  spread 
widely  in  Israel.  JMnce  the  popular  connection — attested 
by  the  author  of  i  K.  5.»/.  [435/.]— of  the  pro> 
and  songs  referred  to  above  with  Ihe  name  of  Soloi 
can  hardly  be  entirely  destitute  of  foundation  of  ; 
kind,  we  may  probably  assume  that  Solomon  had  the 
3000  proverbs  and  fables  treating  of  all  beast 
plants  written  down,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  I 
glorification  of  his  power,  though  it  is  quite  improbable 
that  so  many  fables  and  maxim 
politan  wisdom  should  have  origii 
of  Israel,  much  less  ha™  been  composed  by  the  king 
himself.  If  we  are  10  credit  Solomon  with  Ihis  step  it 
'  ■■     3  lead  to  further  productii 


have 
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powers  of  chaos  in  Is.  61 9  and  in  Job  7i>  0i]2tf 
reminds  us  of  the  cosmogonic  myths  of  the  northern 
Semites  (see  Cheation,  Leviathan,  Rahah),  These 
myths,  however,  which,  though  a  product  not  of 
religious  instinct,  but  of  poetic  philosophic  thought, 
spring  up  only  on  the  soil  ol  nawre-religion.  must  hai^e 
undergone  a  radical  transformation  nhen  poetically 
wrought  up  by  an  adherent  of  Yahw^,  the  god  of  plain 
history.  In  Gen.61-4.  loo,  we  seem  to  detect  features 
of  the  poetry  of  m)-ihic  epos ;  it  bespeaks  a  poetic 
original,  f-g-,  when  we  read  in  v.  1  that  daughters  were 
bom  to  men — a  prose  writer  would  have  spoken  of  sons 
and  daughters. 

|3)  Other  poems  again  lake  us  from  the  realm   of 

legend  of  Ihe  people  of  Kain  (cp  CaiNiTesI.  of  which 
we  have  an  abridgment  in  Gen.  4  i6-at.  He  have  \a\  the 
Song  of  Lamech  (v.  13/ ).  Then  ther«  are  fn^- 
ments  of  song  telling  of  Yahwi's  coming  down  from 
heaven,  the  material  of  which  is  oot  Israelitish  in  origin. 
One  of  these  underlies  Ibe  narrative  af  (#)  the  Baby- 
rather  clumsily  mixes  up  prose  and  verse.      The  follow- 


y  Comt,  wt  will  I 


rick. 


literature,  of  which  unhappily  we  possess  few  relics. 

ii.  The  second  period,  from  Amos  10  Ezra,  we  may 
call  the  profhelic.  Judged  by  such  remains  as  have 
reached  us,  Ihe  prophets  are.  in  both  Ihe  slrieter  and 
the  wider  sense  of  Ihe  term,  Ihe  most  distinguished 
poets  of  this  age.  and  even  Ihe  poems  that  we  owe  to 

Servant  of  Yahw* — are  subject  to  their  influence.  If 
we  e.iclude  a  very  few  narrative  pieces,  Amos.  Hosea, 
Micah.  Isabh,  Nahum.  Habakkuk.  DeutetO' Isaiah, 
and  (to  coin  a  new  term)  Trilo-lsaiah  (Is,  68-86)  write 
in  strict  poetic  fonti.  The  same  seems  lo  be  irue 
of  the  original  notes  of  Jeremiah,  although  these  are 
now  indeed  in  great  measure  obscured  by  additions, 
made  eiihcr  by  himself  or  by  others,  which  are  more  or 
less  of  the  nature  of  prose.  Eiekiel  frequently  inter- 
sperses poetical  pieces  among  his  prose  writings. 

iii.  The  third  period  likewise  contains  many  prophetic 
poems ;  but  it  is  pious  lyric  and  didactic  poetry  thai 
preponderates — poetry  founded  on  the  Law  and  on  a 
scheme  of  ethics,  Ibe  key-word  of  which  is  Ibe  '  fear  of 
God. '  Little  secular  poetry  has  found  a  place  in  the 
Canon  (examples  are  Ps,  46  Is.  23 15/ ). 

We  should  reach  about  the  same  results  if  we 
adopted    OS   a    principle    of   classificalion    the   various 

4.  SpMiMOf  'Tc»««^/^A-Thepoetryot.««. 
VO*^-  „Bit  lift  is  common  10  all  periods. 
Mourning  women  skilled  in  Ihe  dirge.  '  wise  women.' 
mothers,  teaching  their  daughters  to  lameni  Ihe  dead. 
are  known  10  Amos  (6 16)  and  Jeremiah  (9  tt  19)  as  well 
as  to  the  NT  (see  MOURNING  Customs,  %  1).  And 
equally  common  will  have  been  the  songs  of  joy  lo 
which  women  in  Iheir  processional  dances  played  the 
labrct  and  carousers  plucked  the  guitar  (see  Music. 
g3[i];  Dance,  g  5).  The  Song  of  Ihe  Well  (see 
Bekh).  which  Nu.21i7/  assigns  lo  nomadic  limes, 
could  also  have  been  produced  1000  years  later. 

ii.  Epic.^-Oa  the  other  hand,  epic  poeiiy  is  for  us 
confined  to  the  lirst  period.  Unfortunately  so  little  of 
it  has  been  preserved  that  before  Ihe  decipherment  of 
Ihe  cuneiform  literature  it  was  even  supposed  thai  the 

(i)  In  reality,  however,  Israel  actually  possessed  epic 

poems  with  mylhiml  features.      The  reference  10  the 

primeval  contest    between    the   god   of  light    and    the 

"  See  Juooes.  I7:  Gbsebis,  I8(«;  Sakubl (Boons). 
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belongs  to  the  poetic 
writer  has  already  made  Yahw^ 
Some  strophes  erf  (c)  a  second 
song  have  been  subsequenily  inserted  into  the  Yahwistic 
story  of  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  (Gen.  18/ ),  a  story 
which  they  do  Dot  al  all  suiL  The  first  strophe 
(18-/.)plants  us  in  heaven:- 

The  cry  of  Scidoin  and  GfHiwrrah,  ah  !  it  ig  gruu ; 


Here  ihe  poet  must  have  lold  of  Yahw^'s  coming 
iown.      Fanheron  weread(19J^/.):— 
^lld  Vahw^  rained  on  Stxioin  mnd  Gomorrah, 

BrinuIoiH  and  lire  canie  fnm  Vah>«  out  of  heavea. 

And  all  thai  dwell  in  thv  dijcs  and  all  the  fruit  of  the  titnnd 
Thai  ihoe  Hrophs  are  iwt  the  work  of  Ihe  Yihwiii  is  clear, 

hil'ofhi'i  wift%'^)Mj)  il 

ii™°S'  Goinof^rr  (3™''-  ---'■-  - "° 


«  Ihe  < 


chap.  IS,  where  Yahwt  Is  alrtady  on  earth. 

That  the  subject-matter  of  the  poems  is  not  old 
Israelitish  seems  sufficiently  proved  by  Ihe  ^ct  of 
Yahwi's  being  thought  of  as  dwelling  in  heaven.  The 
Sodom  legend  is  pre-Israeliie  ;  the  story  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel  must  have  grown  up  among  people  to  whom  the 
lower  served  as  a  landmark — Ihe  caravans  of  the  desert. 

(3)  Noi  only  mylh  and  legend,  however,  but  also  real 
kislory  is  represented  in  song.  The  rhapsodists,  whose 
recilaiions  kepi  alive  the  lays  of  popular  history,  are 
called  in  Nu.21^  Meiatm  (d'Vpo),  and  would  seem, 
lo  judge  from  the  usage  elsewhere  of  the  word  mdldl  (cp 
Pkoverb).  to  have  also  recited  satirical  songs  on  living 
persons.  In  Ihe  earlier  days  songs,  treating  of  the  fights 
and  heroes  so  dear  10  the  heart  of  peoples  still  in  thdr 
youth,  are.  for  the  most  part,  improvised  bylhew-omen, 
I  See  Babel,  Tower  or,  and  cp  Cril.  Bii. 
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and  nalurally  only  in  exceptional  cases  hnnded  dnvm  li 
lalCT  generations,  ll  appears  to  Ihe  present  write 
possible  that  (a)Ex.l6>i,  Ihe  couplet  that  extols  i[ 
glnd  wonder  the  unimagined  might  <i(  the  desert  god  : 


The  he 


is  really  to  be  attributed  to  Miriam,  whilst  Ihe  long  poem 
w.  3-19  is  certainly  a  quile  late  artilicial  product  (cp 
Exodus  [Book],  S  6).  Moreover  it  is  probnble  thm  a 
poem  underlies  the  description  of  {i)  Ihe  Red  Sea 
catastrophe  in  Ex.  14»4/  The  song  (c)  in  Nil  21 17-3° 
is.  periiaps,  not  earlier  than  the  monarchy.  Of  the 
ancient  song  of  vicloiy  on  (1^}  the  light  at  Gibeon  we 
have  some  fragments  in  Josh.  10 10^  which  do  not 
eveiywhere  stand  out  from  the  prose  framework,  but 
are  still  sufficient  to  show  that  the  supposed  marvel  of 
sun  and  moon  standing  still,  rests  on  Ihe  early  poetic 
conception  of  the  stars  as  warlike  beings  lingering  here 
as  sympathetic  spectators  of  the  deeds  0/  Yahw*.  just 
as  in  (()  the  Song  of  Deborah  they  actually  lake  pan  in 
thefighl{Judg.  5k>). 

Tbli  Sony  at  Deborah  (ludg,  fi)  is  Ibe  most  imponint  docu- 
menlof  the  whole  period  ire-  " "— '-'      ' ' 


nhalli^andoi 


s  have 


i  yet  been  addiu^ed. 


n  then: 


of  Deborah,  no 
rhe  HHis  il  Ibe 

in  me  lighl  itself,  and 
of  ibemal'akVahwi 


Deborah  henielf  «a  the  auiboi.    The  '  song '  spoken  of  in , 

however,  cannot  be  urged  in  poof  of  thi^ ;  11  ii  nthcr  the  war- 

ihe  wBirion  to  the  liaht.  The  poem  it  compoied  in  six-line 
strophes,  the  dialect  IS  N.  Israelitisb (accord injc  lap.  i;  Deborah 
belonged  to  Isachar),  the  teii  very  <:Drnip1.  Cp  Judges 
(Booh),  |  7. 

Il  is  10  the  early  days  of  the  monarchy,  when  David 
was  king  al  Hebron,  that  we  are  inclined  to  assign  (/) 
Ihe  'Blessing  of  Jacob'  (Gen.49i-Jj).  which,  though 
inferior  to  the  'Song  of  Deborah'  from  an  sesthelic 
point  of  view,  does  not  fall  far  below  it  in  historical 
value.  Its  author,  who  prophesies  a  time  of  glory  for 
Shiloh  and  Judah,  might  conceivably  be  Abiathar,  the 
last  scion  of  the  priestly  clan  of  Shiloh,  and  faithful 
friend  of  David.     Cp  Genesis,  g  8  (*). 

Theaulbor  hopes  Ihil  Judah,  bialber  of  the  Iinelilisli  tribes, 
._  ...   .  ._.  L.  .jijiij  ^jjj,  by  plunder,  may  not  lose  iu  leader 
min  Tosl  iu  Saul,  till  at  Shiloh  he  attains  lo 

„ _.  Ibelribes.    Theearly  monarchy juimheulter- 

ances  About  the  other  tribes :    Issachar.  which,  Heeing  from  its 

tinea  i  1!^.  which  under  the  Icblenihip  of  Aboer  nllanlly 
ddends  iuelf;  Reuben,  whkh  hu  tost  its  leading  poiiiion  (tee 
I  Ch.  b  10) :  Levi  and  Simeon,  whose  stubborn  adherence  to  the 


Ihe  nikler  spirit 

a  now  agricultural  people  i  Han,  clearly  no 

longer  living,  as 

Ihe  lime  of  .he  Song  of  Deborah,  by  the 

tea.  hut  already 

moved  10  Laish  Oudg-H.!),  Bhd   ycl  stil 

self-govcnied-a 
ype  Joe!  not  yel 
gat  11  does  also 

oof  ihat  a  monarchy  alter  the  .Solomonic 
(I.    Only  the  saying  about  Joseph,  differi 

other  respeclj  from  what  it  said  of  ihc  oth 

er  inbei,  may  be 

■gned  la  ihe  days  of  the  monarchy,  at  leai 

if  the  eipreasion 

prince  among']  hi«  hieihren"),  0.16,  ii  10  be  rendered  'the 

To  the  category  of  historical  songs  of  the  first  rank 
belong  .ilso  {g]  David's  lament  over  Saul  and  Jonathan 
(aS,  lifl-jj),  and  (*|  the  lament  on  the  death  of  Abner, 
of  which  onlya  four-line  fragment  (aS.  833/.  [has  reached 
us,  unless  part  of  v.  38/.  also  should  be  assigned  to  it — 
songs  that  give  us  a  most  favourable  idea  of  Da% 


i  poetic  gifts. 


Much  l< 


I.  though 


e  Da  vidic  origin  of  (1 
■sw.in-song,'  3"s.23i-7-      See  DAVID,  §13;  JASH.IR, 
Book  of,  g  a. 

What  remains  is  confined  to  some  fragmenls.  Men- 
lion  should  be  made  of  [j)  the  song  about  Saul  and 
David  that  the  women  sang  as  they  danced  (i  S-IS?) ; 
ft)  ihe  insurrectionary  song  of  Sheba  with  which  the 
Israelites  renounced  iheir  allegiance  10  the  Davidic  as 
analiendynasly  (sS.  20i  iK-12i&):  (/)  the  letiastieh 
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on  the  temple  building  put  into  the  mouth  of  Solomon.^ 
though  certainly  belonging  to  a  later  time,  i  K.  6  n  (see 
e  t  K.  855) ;  finally  (m)  Ihe  popular  song  of  N.  Israel 
mentioned  in  Is.  a9[ia]:  — 


Sy<=u 


re  fallen 

build  with  hewn  st< 


.  their  pla«  cedars. 

(4)  Of  the  didaeiis  poeliy  of  the  tarlier  times  once  so 
abundant  (i  K.  Sia),  all  that  remains  to  us.  if  we  pass 
over  the  unmelrical  fable  of  a  K- 14  9.  is  the  fable  of 
Jotham  (Judg.  9)  and  perhaps  the  riddle  of  Samson 
{Judg.  lilt).  Jotham 's  fable  marks  the  Israelitish 
peasants'  low  estimate  of  the  monarchy,  to  win  which 

of  its  dale  is,  as  always  in  Ihe  case  of  fables,  a  precarious 
undertaking. 

(5)  The  question  whether  the  Israelites  possessed  a 
dramatic  literature,  may  most  probably  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  It  b  true  the  OT  gives  not  the 
slightest  hint  that  they  had  a  theatre  like  the  Greeks 
or  Indians.  But  a  dramatic  character  belongs  even  to 
Ihe  primitive  cultus,  the  festive  processions  and  dances. 
t«nainly  also  many  rites  in  which  pilgrims  10  the  various 
shrines  had  to  take  part,  a  liturgy  malting  use  of  question 
and  answer  (cp.  t.g.,  Ps.  24),  and  Ihose  songs,  mostly 
improvised,  in  which  leader  and  choir  allernalel/ 
perform-  If  here  those  taking  part  do  so  in  their  own 
proper  persons,  the  women  who  yearly  bewailed  the 
daughter  of  Jephlhah  (J'"Je*  H  39/ )  played  Ihe  part  of 
another,  and  the  same  is  true  afler  all  of  Ihe  mouming- 

Ah,  my  brother!  Ah,  Lord  I  (Jer.  22i8);  and  every 
wedding  was  a  small  drama.  It  is  therefore  not  with- 
out reason  if  Ihe  question  whether  the  so-called  ■  Song 

generally  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Difference  of 
opinion  is  practically  confined  now  to  Ihe  question 
whether  it  is  a  sort  of  peasant's  drama,  like  Ihose  still 
performed  in  Syria  al  weddings,  perhaps,  loo,  simply  a 
collection  of  st 


n  ihei 


9  0; 


;  of  operetta  akin  to  the  miracle-plays  of  medieval 

The  second  alternative  appears  to  the  present 

:   natural  [cp  Driver,    /nlrad.   ch,   10. 

artificial  stage  or  other  theatrical  accessories,  nor  any 
professional  actors.  The  '  Song.'  or  operetta,  falls  into 
twenty  lyrico  -  dramatic  passages,  developing  a  very 
simple  plot,  in  which  true  love  gains  the  day  over  all 
the  elforls  of  Solomon  10  pan  Ihe  attached  lovers,  and 
make  Ihe  maiden  of  Shulem  (Shunem?)  his  favourite 
wife  (see  Canticles)-  The  songs  ore  sung  partly  by 
individuals — the  Shulamite,  Solomon,  Ihe  young  swain 
—partly  by  choruses ;  the  maidens  of  the  harem,  the 
women  of  Zion,  Ibe  friends  of  the  bridegroom,  the 
bridesmaids,  the  kinsmen  and  kinswomen  of  the  lover. 
Some  of  Ihe  songs  are  in  dialc^e  form  ;  but  Ihe  dialogue 
remains  Ihroughoul  in  the  background  as  in  the  oldest 
dramas  of  the  Greeks. 

The  compotilion  it  of  N-  Israelite  origin,  lud  belongs  to  the 
cenlury  following  Solomon,  when  the  Tanernest  engendered 


_. .,..jn  of  hia  d 

d  redundancy  the  w 


Saceful  and  tender  poetry.     Specially  worthy  of  mention  it  the 
le  psychological  insight  m  the  poeiiial  treatment  of  the  heroine 
(On  the  disputed  quetlions  involved,  see  Canticles.) 

(6)  With  Amos  begins  for  us  Ihe  age  d  prophcHc  poelry. 
We  refer  not  merely  lo  poems  explicitly  indicated  as 
such  by  Ihe  prophets  ihemselves,  such  as  Am.  5i/  Miix 
l^ff.  24  Is.5iJK  Jer.flis^  etc.  On  the  contrary,  by 
far  the  greatest  part  of  the  prophetic  literature  consists 
of  poems,  which,  if  not  sung,  were  also  not  iteclaimed 


1  [See  Jas 


Book  or,  I  7,  and  cp  Cheyne,  Or.  Pi,  1: 
I  teferencet  are  given ;  Driver,  /-A-.A  ig 
t,  pp.  398.^1 
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■fler  the  manner  or  Demoslhenes,  but  delivered  with 
ecstatic  rervour.  Probably  the  kilhnabii  (navin,  see 
Prophet,  §  i  [i]|  or  y\<i<iiTiut  XaXtiv  or  the  NT  (see 
Spiritual  Gifts)  resembled  in  the  first  place  the ecslalic 
babbling  of  ihe  Pythia,  and  was  then,  if  the  subject- 
roaltcr  were  sufficiently  important,  brought,  as  intbecase 
of  the  Pylhia,  into  a  certain  metrical  form,  when  the 
ecstasy  (Tn  npina.  '  wben  the  hand  grasped'  Is.  8ii)had 
ceased,  but  the  exallalion  of  spirit  bad  nol  yet  vanished. 
Hence  the  earliest  oracles  (cp,  t.g..  Gen.'iSij,  or  the 
Halaam  speeches  [Nu.  23/],  as  vl^U  as  the  'Blessings' 
uttered  under  divine  influence  [Gen.  915^  24«ii  27 37 

was  set  10  BKcite  the  enthusiasm  of  Elisha  will  have 
likewise  accompatlied  his  words.  The  prophets  were. 
moreover,   aware  that,  like  the   valis  of  the  Romans. 

seldom  make  use.  in  speeches  designated  '  the  word  of 
Yahwi,'  of  poetical  arti^ces  such  as  the  refrain  {t.g..  Is. 
»ib^f•  Am.l3^  46/).  In  fact  religion  is  the 
molher  of  all  arts,  and  it  was  originally  not  a  form  of 
speech  when  poets  addressed  the  gods  as  the  actual 
source  of  their  creations. 

Thai  the  prophetic  addresses  are  really  not  speeches 
but  songs,  is  sufficiently  clear  from  Iheir  brevity,  but 
_  _„.  _.(.„_  still  more  from  their  being  divided 
J^.^.^  '"^  «)"«'  strophes.  Most  common 
JlrS^  '"  ihTfour-line  strophes  in  whie^  r.g., 
HonHai.  j^jij^  invariably  writes;  but  more 
artificial  forms  are  quite  Trequent  In  so  far  as  the 
utterances  of  the  prophets  give  expression  lo  the  objects 
and  demands  ot  the  divine  ruler,  and  are  addressed  to 
the  body  of  the  people  or  the  ruling  classes,  dealing 
therefore  with  foreign  and  home  politics,  they  are 
political  poems.  Often  indeed  must  the  poet  speak  for 
himself,  and  in  the  case  of  Jeremiah  the  political  element 
often  gives  place  to  the  personal  and  even  the  lyric,  so 
that  of  all  the  prophets  he  is  most  markedly  a  poet  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  From  the  lime  of  the 
exile,  however,  when  the  nation  as  a  political  power 
ceased  to  be.  there  begin  to  make  their  appearance — 
e.g.,  in  a  Deutero- Isaiah — ^those  elements  which  suggest 
the  spiritual  song  of  a  laier  lime  :  it  is  lo  Jeremiah  and 
Deuiero- Isaiah,  therefore,  (hat  such  spiritual  song  traces 
its  pedigree.  Unhappily  it  was  for  the  most  part  with  ill- 
preserved,  mutilaled,  and  illegible  texts  that  the  later 
collectors  of  the  early  writings  had  lo  deal,  and  ihey 
made  them  still  worse  by  glosses,  additions,  erroneous 
conjectures,  and  transpositions.  Hence  not  seldom,  in 
addition  lo  Lnlernal  criticism  and  comparisons  of  the 
Hebrew  text  with  that  of  the  LXX,  metrical  considera- 
tions have  to  be  laid  under  contribution  to  secure  a  text 
lepresenling  in  some  measure  the  original.  What  a. 
confusion,  for  example,  now  prevails  in  such  passages 
as  the  following  : — (a)  Am.  64-17.  In  w.  4-6  n  /.  we 
have  the  following  poem  : 


■*  Yahw* 


Gilpil  dc 


in  the  houw  of  JoKph, 


And  »  Vnhwt  be  with  yc 


■SS'jS 


1  Read  ttH  3 
The  letien  nS  » 
preceding  pair. 
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We  add  some  further  examples  of  prophelii 
[6)  Hos.5i4-eb:— 


id  and^  awa 


Who  abhor  indgmeni, 

And  nuke  all  thai  is  suiught  crooked ; 

Who  build  "Zio 

Where"  die'eSS> 

And  Ihe  piie 

Where  the  proph 

UnolVa^fn 
There  canno 

wilh  blood, 

m  with  iniquity, 

Jfs^i^^^^lt'h 

dbe. 

Zioi'likeVI 

eW^I'be  ploughed 

eiRh. 

(rf)Jer.4.3.*:- 

T 

e,  Yahwt,  and  I  became  infaiu 


SS™ 


And  1  laid  :  1  will  no  m. 


oc  I  heard  ilie  -hiiptt  of  mi 
*  Denounce  I  we  will  denoi 
II  men  of  mine  acqualnunce 
Waich  foi  my  lall  ; 


BnlVahn-ilofho 


So  a.  1  Read  qn  with  Wellhai 

Read  with  GieiebreGhi(cp«)  inHnM  p  vmaa. 
Read  nn\  «  •  -li. 

9  ne;  for  rbjl- 


n  MTm 


'  Rem)  1313  (without  arcicle). 
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They  &hkll  be  greatly  ashamed,! 

>■«  .hey  hem  no  jruigbt ; 
Their  shame  Laili  for  cver,^ 

Yahwi  is  a  tighleoui  judge. 

[  thai]  xe  my  revence  upon  (hem, 
Foi  on  Ihee  haie  1  rolled  ii.> 

To  the  prophelie  period  belong  (o)  the  five  Lamenta- 
tions, which,   it  is   Inie,   exhibit  a  tnetre  favoured  by 

■  T.™  •».- ™.rf  J*™™!'*''-  ^"''  ^f*  i"  ^^^  Greek 
t.  Lam.,   Berraat ,    ,  ,t__iv_j  ,1.        1,  , 

•' ^-^^ ■""^  C "it"  p,Z;, ta Z^ 

probably  from  different  amhors.  So  also  (*)  the  'Servant 
of  Yahwi '  Songs  (Is.  42i-4  49 1-6  &O4-9  MiyM  n},  pro- 
phetic lyrics  of  deep  import  and  noble  diction,  belonging 
to  the  lime  of  the  post-eiilic  community.  Probnbly 
also  (f)  (he  Book  of  Job  (apart  from  the  pre-exilic  prose 
introduction  and  conclusion)  uas  written  before  Ezra, 
allhough  a  later  dale  is  possible.  The  poem  deals  with 
that  deep  problem  v.hich  called  Buddhism  into  being — 
the  problem  of  misfortune — in  an  unrestrained,  yet  deeply 
religious,  anything  but  philosophical  spirit,  and  with  a 
keen  polemic  against  the  Deuteronomislic  theory  of 
retribution.     See  Job  [Book]. 

NoEeworlhy,  in  a  poem  wholly  haaed  on  (he  eihia  of  the 
propheli,  is  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  the  prophetic  hope 
of  a  belter  world:  this  lack  of  tbe  thought  of  a  redemption, 
•    ■      t>  Christianity,  as   it  did  w 
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1.  The 


Ut^UMi-a  being  wriilen  in  IrUtichs. 

If  some  prophetic  poems  were  still  produced  in  the 
lime  following  Eira.  most  of  the  poems  of  this  period 
•  Tn.(K..i,i  belong  to   lyric  and    didactic    literature. 

S^  5'"8l«  specimens  are  to  be  found  in  the 

^^^  historical  books  as  well  as  in  the  projActic 
collections.  In  an  age  when  pseudonymous  authorship 
is  prevalent  it  is  a  favourite  practice  to  assign  to 
celebrities  of  the  past,  not  merely  prophecies  and 
prayers,  but  also  religious  songs,  without  always 
noticing  whether  the  songs  suit  the  person  or  the  situa- 
tion (cp,  t.g,,  iS.2i-io  }on.2a-g}.  This  predilection 
for  the  names  of  illustrious  poets  of  the  past  finds  special 
expression  in  the  two  great  collections  of  the  time — the 
Psalter,  containing  the  lyric,  and  Proverbs  containing 
the  didactic  poetry.  Both  collections  have  grown  out 
of  smaller  collections  for  the  most  part  still  discernible. 
How  late  the  smaller  collections  were  imiled  appears 
from  1  Ch.  168-)6  (see  Psalus  [Book],  g  8),'  But  the 
songs  themselves  are  also  late  and  refer  to  the  inner  and 
outer  struggles  of  the  community  of  the  second  temple. 

Had  the  second  temple  been  preserved  and  with  it 
the  temple  song,  we  should  perhaps  have  had  belter 
_  ...  tradilionalinformationregardingthemetrical 
'■  ""^  form  of  Hebrew  poetry  than  is  afforded  us 
by  the  marginal  notes  of  a  musical  nature,  and  the  late 
accentual  system  devised  for  use  in  liltu-gical  recitation. 
Only  a  few  poems  are  stichometrically  arranged  Out's'  G 
Ex.  16  Dl,  32  33  2  S.  22),  and  not  even  the  Psalms.' 
Still  less  are  the  strophes  indicated  :  even  the  refrains, 
recurring  after  a  definite  number  of  lines  and  indicating 
the  end  of  the  strophes,  have  through  the  excessive 
carelessness  of  the  old  copyists  often  fallen  out  {e.g.,  in 
Ps.  4S  ia  Job 28).     Still,  Che  expositor  of  the  OT  is  in 


1  Bead  11*3:  ]i\s. 
•  Bead  -nV!,  for  a 


3  Read  with  < 


I  d^pV  t^C?^?- 


;n  Yihvi 


„ _  «tlT  later  so.ca]led  'canticles'  of  the  Apocrypha  anc 

NT.  net  abo  HvuHSi  Psalhs  [BuokI,  ft*. 

'In  ihebe.^!  MSS  ih.  lineslb  die_PaalH     " 

380. 


j'i4j 


duty  bound  to  (aire  note  of  xt 
because  it  offers  (he  greatest  ass 
critic  but  also  on  aslhtlic  greunili 


stance  to  (he  li 


Jnly  did  no(  choose 


without  reason  10  submit  themselves  to  the 
of  metre. 

(i.)  Distich. — The  real  basis  of  Hebrew  metre  is  the 
distich.  This  was  already  known  to  the  older  theo- 
logians, who  found  the  chnracierisiic  of  OT  poetry 
in  the  '  parallelismus  membroftim,'  (he  device  namely  of 
having  the  second  '  stichos '  reproduce  the  tirst  not  in 
identical  but  in  similar  terms — .e.g..  Dt.32i, 
■vens.  that  I  may  speak. 


nay  be  due 


s  having  originated  ii 


This  parallelism,  in  stricter  or  looser  fori 
to  the  earliest  improvised  verses  having 
responsive  song  amongst  the  women,  (he  chorus  ts 
up,   modifying,  supplementing,  the  thoughts  expressea 
by  the  leader. 

(ii.  I  Seaniion. — The  first  question  at  issue  is  how  the 
stich(>s  is  to  be  scanned.  Opinion  has  latterly  come  to 
be  unanimous  that  the  siresai  are  to  be  counted  ;  all 
that  remains  to  be  determined  is  whether  the  unaccented 
syllables  are  also  to  be  counted.  Bickell,  to  whose 
work  we  are  far  more  indebted  than  to  that  of  any 
other  for  our  understanding  of  Hebrew  metre,  holds 
that  they  are  (so  Merx,  Gielmann],  and  since  he  assumes 
an  unaccented  between  every  ino  accented  syllables,  he 
recognises  only  iambic  and  trochaic  measures.  Hut 
although  he  has  succeeded  in  carrying  his  system 
through  with  wonderful  consistency  and  wi(hout  exces- 
sive violence,  it  seems  to  the  present  writer  more  prudent 
to  give  up  counting  the  unaccented  syllables  and  the  rule 
that  between  each  two  accented  syllables  there  must  stand 
ohe  and  only  one  unaccented  syllable.  It  is  simpler  and 
less  exposed  to  the  risk  of  artificiality  10  suppose  that 
Hebrew  poetry,  just  like  the  German  I  olkslitd.  attended 
only  to  the  number  of  accented  syllables,  and  not  (o  the 
number  or  position  of  unaccented,  and  allowed  the 
greatest  freedom  in  the  treatment  of  long  and  short, 
permitting  long  syllables  in  the  thesis  and  even — like 
German  popular  poetry — short  syllables  in  Ihe  arsis. 
(So  Ley,  Neteler,  Grimme,  and  (as  repeatedly  stated  by 
himself)  C.  A.  Briggs.}  In  this  case  we  must  of  course 
give  up  the  idea  of  definitely  determining  (he  tone 
syllable  in  each  case  ;  but  (hat  is  in  any  case  wise,  for 
we  do  not  now  know  where  the  word-stress,  which 
probably  did  not  always  agree  with  the  system  followed 
by  (he  Massorelic  punctuators,  originally  fell, 

[Sievers  claims  (0  have  found  a  uniform  and  definKo 
rhythm  which  may  be  called  pseudo-anapffislic,  two 
unaccented  syllables  of  any  quaoiily  being  followed  by 
a  long  accented  syllable — i.g..  oMi  |iir' [DT'i,  Dl- 
32i5.  .Sievers'  researches  (on  which  see  Buhl,  ep.  cit., 
Zimmem,  ZA.  1B97,  p.  383)  are  based  on  the  MT ; 
see  '  Metrische  ^tudien'  in  Ihe  Abkandl.  of  the  Saxon 
Gesellsch.  d.  Wissenschaflen,  vol.  31.] 

(iii.)  Various  melm.—Thc  distich  spoken  of  above 
would  accordingly  have  to  be  regarded  as  a  verse  of 
3-1-3  accents,  or  (as  Josephus  says)  a  hexameter.  Many 
poems  are  in  this  measure — e.g. .  the  whole  of  Job. 
Distichs  of  3-l-aaccents  are  not  so  common,  (hose  of 
4-1-4  again  frequent— Ihe  former  chiefly  in  lightly 
moving  popular  songs,  of  which  indeed  not  many  have 
survived,  the  latter  often  in  the  utterances  of  the  prophe(s. 

On  (his  simple  basis  somewhat  more  artificial  forms 
of  verse  were  eaaly  reared.  The  distich  could  become 
a  iristich.  the  two  stichoi  might  differ  in  Ihe  number  of 
accents.  Specially  attractive  is  the  long  line  produced 
out  of  the  ordinary  *  hexameter  '  by  the  dropping  of  one 
accent  in  the  second  stichos,  and  containing  therefore 
3  +  3  accents— it  might  be  called  pentameter.  It  is  the 
favourite  verse  of  Jeremi.ih,  and  is  also  often  used  else- 
where in  poems  where  feeling  predominates.  ext>ressine 


.,L,ooglc 
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above),  Ihe  laplure  of  jo)'  {Is.  10  i'49-ii).  and  idyllic 
repose  (e.g.,  Ps.  23  27 1-6).  To  call  this  measure  the 
Jfindh-meiTe  (n{'p.  el(^)  would  therefore  be  a  mistake. 
all  the  moie  Ihai  it  is  by  no  means  universally  cbosLii 
for  elegies.  [See  Lamentation  :  but  cp  KOoig, 
Siyliilii,  315^  According  10  Grimme.  the  'halting 
metre'  took  its  origin  in  prophetic  omcles.] 

(iv.)  SIrvfhis. — A  remarkable  controveny  has  also 
broken  out  as  to  whether  or  not  OT  poetry  combined 
those  stichoi  into  strophes.  Il  is  indeed  easy  10  under- 
stand how  gnomic  poetry  could  content  itself  with  the 
distich  form  ;  but  that  lyric  poetry  should  also  have 
done  so  would  be  very  strange.  The  poems,  however, 
— by  no  means  rare^thal  intersperse  refrains  after 
every  so  many  lines,  are  of  themselves  enough  to  prove 
the  opposite.  In  fact,  in  spile  of  the  frequent  dis- 
ligtirement  of  the  text,  il  will  force  itself  upon  every 
reader  that  it  is  much  easier  to  find  symmetrical  strophes 
in  Hebrew  poetry  than  in  Greek  choruses.      The  simplest 


I  of  the 


urally    I 


itich,     [So.  t.g.. 


originalmg  m  t 
1,01  only  m  J, 
Eiek,  15  :  cp  Bertholel  and  Kraettschmar,  ]  The  pro- 
phets probably  further  combine  two  letrasiicbs  together, 
and  in  Is.  98  [7].^  every  three  tetraslichs  are  held 
together  by  a  refrain  of  two  stichoi,  the  result  being  a 
strophe  of  fourteen  stichoi ;  similarly  in  Job  28,  except 
that  the  refrain,  which  in  this  poem  begins  each  strophe, 
has  fallen  out  before  v.  i  and  v.  ^.  In  Am,  1  j  3  lo,  too, 
the  refrain  precedes,  and  is  followed  by  two  tetraslichs. 
which  in  lurn  repeal  certain  phrases.  Of  strophes  of 
more  than  fourteen  lines,  as  for  as  the  present  writer  is 
aware,  there  are  none, 
^  Trislichi  are  conipanuivelyigretc.f,.  JahHi.a4lOi.BCuii 


IhrM 


That 


*iTophe  of  7  p«nt3 


D  lbe< 


aubordinmc  groupa  of  a+3-1-3  betne 

llines  of  the  Hebrew  metrical  system. 
c-vnnot  be  charged  with  monotony. 
El  do  without  such  artificial  versifica- 
(  is  indulged  in,  e.g.,  in  Is.2ai-i9 


3uld5< 


of  word-plays 


3  heighten  the  colour,  every  student  of 
the  Hebrew  leit  knows,  as  also  how  many  alphabetic 
poems  were  written.  There  is  at  least  one  acrosiich 
(Ps.  119).  whilst  occasionally  a  writer  of  alphabetic 
songs  seems  to  have  interwoven  his  name  (f^,  26» 
S43j[n]:  Peilaiah),  Artifices  of  this  kind  show  thai 
art  is  conscious.  .\  complete  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
versification  we  could  hope  to  attain  only  if  we  were 
acquainted  also  with  Hebrew  music  and  the  way  in 
which  prophets  recited  their  productions.  Here  our 
knowledge  must  always  be  more  fragmentary  than  in 
the  domain  of  literary  history. 

A,  Cfiu-ia/,— E,  Meier,  Cetrli.  Jrr  tntl.  Naliimal-Jill.  dtr 

IMrlUr  Utibi;  E.  KeUH.  ■  Hehl.  Poesii,' in  PREOiiajiff.: 
Fr.  Buhl.  -Uichtkunu  bei  den  Isfaclilen,' 

10.  Utontni*.  /■x^ii)4[i8t|Bi6«.63B. 

B,  FapuUi'  /«'':'-— Budde, '  D«  Volks- 
lied  Isnels  im  Munde  der  Prophelcn,'  Prntt.  Jakrhh.  Sept. 
iSqj:  '  Noch  eiwu  VDm  Volksliede.'  ihM.,  Dec.  igyj;  ''The 
SongofSuntff.A'nofri.nS/.  184..  pp.  ^ff. 

C.  Ftrm  »/  fetlry.—C^KTKM.'.  Diit.  rrlHca  ill  ptitll  Hlh. 
ntoram  (iSBS):  J.  Ley,  />»  mllr.  funmtn  dirkihr.  Piriii 
(iSSe);  CauiHwiei,  Pantumasia  in  tht  OT  <Bo«un,  1894; 
alw  in  JBL). 

D.  Xfllri.—Gonaiv^  Daviil  Lyra,  an  mrna  Hrir.  Scritl. 
an  Htl'^a  (tisr):  Hare,  Pjalmerum  libtr  in  vcrtinhi 
mrlrice  dh:i«i  (Lond.  ijj6);  Bellermnnn,  yemc*  abtr  dU 
Mttrii  Jtr  HrhrOrr  (1S13):  Saakchuti.  tmt  dtr  Perm  i/lr 
»eir.J'iHiHlitx',):ParmiiiidGeirrdtrtai-»tir.PmirOiSii; 
E.MtKr,t>KParni  der  ifir.pMtif  Katira^UimUSstl;  j. 
Ley.  GnmMxr  ilei  XAylimmt,  At  t'tn-  u.  S/rafitniaim  in 
der  Htir.  Fmu  litiiV.  LtHfiu/tm  ihr  WiMHiUii:  M«>. 
DatGiJicMvMfiMtit^A  pp.  Uiiiv  if :  NeUler,  JnrWsUfi 
,ttK  Mtlrik  ,<,r  PH.hiviyrr.Kla\\,  Carmina  KT.  mtMcr 
(lESi);  Dkktunttn  Jtr  HrirAtr .  .  .  Kockdint  Vtrimaatdll 
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W;  Kri 


UrlixUl  attnlhlUiM);  Krilitckt 
dir  KlartUtdrr,  tier  ^'    "  ' 
Budde,^.^- 


d.  B.  Hiei.  WZKM  S-; 
pp,  3nff.\  Schlolinun 
Bill.  ■Teii  of  Lament 


Uib.  den  SIrsikadmt  {iB&i);  C.  1.  Bi 
lion*,' /■J'*/*  Sli8Bj)i3i  Jf;  P.  Veite  ,  _       ...  .    _ 

Hinhi  (iB;?):  Zinunem,  '^In  >orllunge>  Won  Ub.  babyl. 
Metiik,^  mZA%  mg.  (Tbe  Babylonian  creilion-tiot)-  an. 
Hsla  almost  Ihrouabout  of  strD[riMA  or  sunaa  of  f*o  verwa 
each,  in  which  each  halfvene  hu  two  beats.)    C.  A.  Biiges. 
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DelilMh  Du  Pialmrn'*!,  ^vff.  ;  D. 
ZATtV  iviff.;    D.    H.    Nfnller. 
nnpmntl.  Virm  (iBg6);  Slrofkeniati  1 
yt<\t-,,^<ir  a/l)uir.  SlT»pkikUi-fiy.  Zei 


1,  Kr.,  igjr.  pp.  40.^ : 
f.i  Me™,  MM.  75>; 
B.  Iciai,  17  ff. :  BuJde. 
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POISON.  1.  npn,  hemdh;  Of^ac,  IIX;  { V^l'. 
lo  be  hoi ;  Acam,  Kfn;,  Arab  ^Km*"',  An.  imln  '  ainttlc. 
breHih.  poahjn "),  only  of  animal  poison  in  Ihe  pbrasea  non 
■¥¥  •>"'  CDi,>i»4).  OT??  'n  (D1.9S33).  eg  'n  iP^sSiUi, 
3t^3p  n  (P>.  ItO  4X  all  referring  la  Ibe  veiuni  of  uiaka  (see 
Seh'pekts.  upecially  f  3).  unlcu  Pi,  1*04  be  an  eiceptioa  (>ee 

1.  ^iK  rA'',  in  the  exprenion  D'lp^  I^kH  (Dl.n33  JobtO»; 
also,  apparenlly,  Ecclut  ^  1  ^X    See  G 

3.  :ii.  Ron..S.3:cp«.  Ps.l8S3ja* 
deadly  poiun '), 

FOLITABCHS  {ttoXit&px&i).  Acts  17«t.  EV  -rulen 
of  theeity,'     See  Thessalonica. 

POLLUX.    See  Castok  and  Pou.t;x. 

POHEGRAKATE,  tr«  or  firuil  ifar\.  poM  Ex. 
283}/.  3694-116  Nu.l3i3  20;  Dt8s  iS.  Ill  I  K. 
1   IW4»U«.    7.8»4=aK.26.?aCh.8i6ii3Cant. 

111  Hag.2i9't),  bears  the  same  name  in  Heb..  Aram., 
Arab,  and  Eth, ,  and  might  therefore  be  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  group  of  plants — vine,  olive,  Gg,  palm 
— which  were  known  to  the  common  slock  of  the 
Semitic  peoples  before  they  separated  (except  tbe 
Assyrians  and  Babylonians ;  see  Hommel,  Au/i,  tind 
Aih.  93),  were  il  not  ihal  there  is  special  reason  lo 
doubt  whether  rammdn  (like  hi^dh  =  nMi)  is  a  genuine 
Arabic  word  at  all.  and  not  rather  borrowed  from 
Aram,  or  Heb.  (cp  Frankel.  143).  The  origin  and 
first  home  of  the  word  are  imcerlain  (Naldeke,  Afand. 
Cr.  123  ;  Guidi.  Delta  Sedt.  19 ;  Hommel  conjectures 
a  source  in  Asia  Minor,  op.  cil.  98),  The  connection 
wilb  Ihe  divine  name  Rimmon — if  such  connection  there 
be  (it  is  denied  by  H.  Derenbourg)^is  obscure  and 
throws  no  light  on  the  etymology  (cp  Baudissin,  Slid. 
1 306),     Cp  Rimmon. 

The  pomegranate  tree  {Punica  Graaatvm,  L.)  is 
indigenous  in  Persia,  Kurdistan,  Afghanistan,  and 
perhaps  Beluchistan.  also  S,  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and 
Ihe  Caucasus ;  briber  west  its  growth  is  mainly  con- 
nected with  cultivalion  (De  Cand,  Origint.  189).  It 
has  been  since  early  times  culiivaled  in  Egypt'  (cp 
Nu.20]).  Assyria,  Palestine,  and  most  countries  round 
the  Mediterranean, 

(The  pomegranate  is  a  shrub  or  low  tree  with  smalt 
deciduous  dark-green  foliage,  which  well  sets  off  the 
_  ,..  _>_.>  _  crimson  calyx  and  petals  of  the  flowers, 
X  DMOriptim  ^^.|^,  ,^^  l^  reddish-coloured  (hiil, 
filled  with  many  seeds,  each  surrounded  with  juicy 
pleasant-tasted  pulp,  gave  it  additional  value  in  a  warm 
country.  Ilie  rind  and  bark  and  the  outer  part  of  the 
root  are  valued  as  astringents  for  the  tannin  which  they 
contain.  The  fruit  is  frequently  represwiled  on  Assyrian 
and  Egyptian  sculptures,  and  was  a  religious  symbol  in 
several  ancient  cults  (see  Baudissin.  Sluditn.  itoiff., 
but  cp  Hapad-rimmon). 

According  to  Ohnefikch.Richier  (.Kyfna,  Texi.  ii;)  the 
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it  in  Cypnii.  joM  u  in  Cretg 
(hrowt  ughl,  u  he  holdft,  on 
Fcn  I'^V),  ^  pomcgraiute-tret  * 
.uyrun  uorm^fodX  See  RibMoHO 
sriRS—especiallf  Dt-SS  Joellii 
Ihe  pomegranate  was  one  of  the 
fruil-lrees  of  PaJesline."     There 


The   biblical 

Hag.  2 19 — show 

S.  OT      '^°^ 

'•"™*""'-SauH  I  «."')■  Wehearofapomegranale 
orchard  or  gaiden  ( oirn  —  irapdJtwM  ;  see  Garden)  in 
Cam.  4  T}  ;  the  beautiful  floH-ers  ore  referred  to  in  Cant. 
6iiria[i3].  Thej^rij  nS».  Cant.  4jB7(EV'pieceota 
pomegranate")  is  explained  by  Welislein  {af.  Delilisch, 
437.^ )  as  referring  to  the  cleft  in  the  ripe  pom^ranale, 
which  shows  the  Hesh  of  the  fruit  with  the  seeds  shining 
through  it.  The  mention  of  pomegranate  wine.  Cant. 
8j  (EV  ■juice'),  is  illustrated  by  the  account  of  ^iriTi 
glriii  in  Diosc,  G  34. 

(1)  for  the  embroidery  at  Ihe  base  of  '  the  robe  of  the 
ephod,'  Ex.'^Sjj.eic.  (see  Bells,  i),  and  {3}  for  metal 
ornamHitation  on  the  lops  of  pillars  iti  the  temple, 
I  K.  7.8.  etc 

(Accaidtns  10  Flinders  Petri:  Ihe  deijp  of  belli  and  psne- 
granalei  11    the  old  E^yplian  1alu«  and  bud  border,  such  a 

other  land. '  (HaHingi,  1>B  1  w).  IT  w,  Ihe  design  ii  mii- 
■uined.  At  the  text  tundi,  a  small  golden  bell  wu  id  be 
attached  id  the  hem  between  each  two  of  the  '  pomeffianalek ' 
('.^.,  bali^  like  pomegranales  made  of  thicadii  of  the  three 
colDun  mentiDned).]  N.  U. 

POIOIELS  (ni^l),  iCli.l4»/  AV,  RV  Bowls 

{f.v.). 

POND.     1.  DIM,  '•Igam.     See  Pool,  i. 

I.  n^pn.  mifmHi/fp,  in  Niph,  'to  gather,  coltect*).  in 
Ex.Iig  RV(AV 'pool';  avutmfilK Utf ;  Io^ks  ofKanm); 
wed  alK>  widely  in  Gen.  1  id  Lev.  II 36  [see  RV|.  Cp  ^, 
««*nul*, 're«rvoir,'U22..EccliB.t8K.rft  (Heb.);  lee  Con. 

DtIIW.|.(i). 

FONnUS  PILATE.    See  Pilate. 

FONTTTS  (iTONTOC.  Acts 29  i  Pel.  li ;  hontikon 
Tw  reNCI.  Acts  18=),  The  'maritime'  stale,  in  ihe 
__^^^,„  .  NE.  comer  of  Asia  Minor.  It  was,  in 
1.  QMgnpny.  f^^,^  merely  the  coasl-land  of  Cappa- 
dncia,  lying  N.  of  the  mountains  which  separate  the 
tentrai  plateau  from  Ihe  sea-board  ;  hence  it  was  called 
■  Cappadocia  on  the  sea  (Pontus) ' — Kona!o«Jo  ^  xpii 
TV  lliiTvfStrabo.  534).  It  is  a  land  of  mounuins  and 
weli-walered  fertile  ralleys.  and  of  great  natural  wealth. 

The  chief  riyer  waj  Ihe  Itii(r«*iV/™a*),  wilh  ii<  iribumry 
Ihe  Lyciis  (AV/*lV  /™<fli).  Amaiei-i  (.4«aiio>aDd  Comana 
D — i_  . J    T.L-n f  ■— le(cpSlrabo,  J59. 
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e  flourishing  Greek  settlements,  of 
which  the  most  important  was  Amisus  (mod.  Samiun), 
the  natural  outlet  for  the  products  of  eastern  Asia  Minor 
northwards.  Farther  E.  was  Trapeius  [TnbiwnJ). 
and  W..  Sinope  {SiaHi),  which  ullimately  became  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom. 

The  independent  career  i>f  Pontus  dated  from  the 
overthrow  of  the  Persian  monarchy  (Strabo.  534).  Under 
_  ™._.  __     the   sivay    of   the  family  of  Mithridales 

1.  BMojj.  „„„  /j^,  „„ ,  ^ ;  |„  i„p„,„„„ 

gradually  grew,  at  the  expense  of  its  eastern  and  western 
neighbour  (see  sketch  by  Holm.  «*.  Hist.  ET4aBs/.). 
The  glorious  period  of  Pontic  history  was  duiing  the 
reign  of  Mithridales  IV.,  Eupntor  (111-63  B.C.).  "ho 
created  a  great  maritime  kingdom  (cp  Holm.  of.  tit, 
4569).  and  extended  his  power  westwards  over  the  coast 

1  [Beeal 


PONTUS 

beyond  the  river  Halys  and  over  Ihe  inland  country 
(Paphlagonia  :  of  which  he  ruled  rjji-  ^frdrw,  Strabo. 
544),'  to  Ihe  borders  of  Bilhynia  (Strabo.  540).  The 
campaigns  of  Lucullus  and  Pompeius  overthrew  the 
Pontic  Kingdom.  andin65B.c.  Pompeius  organised  the 
double  province  Bithynia- Pontus. 

Thii  was  crated  by  combining  wiih  Ihe  fDrnMi  kingdom  of 
NicDKiedei  111.  (»e  fiiTHVKiA)  all  Ihe  we«em  pan  of  the 
kingdom  of  Miihridales-si's.,  Ihe  coait.bnd  of  Paphlagonia 
[ram  the  Pontic  Heraclea  (mod.  £rrg//)  as  far  ai  Amisus, 
inclutive.s  iDgetber  with  those  pans  of  inner  PaphlagDnia  ihar 
had  been  acouiied  by  Ihe  Poniit  kings.    The  resi  of  Paphla- 

dynastB™Siral^Mi'x™'he«°terri»  ■■ '"  '"'"'■'^''*  ""■?'  >"■ 
lime  tD  time  incDrpDrated,   not  with 
Bilhynia.  bul  wiih  ihu  ofGalaib. 

In  5  B.C.  the  Paphlagonian  kingdom  of  Deiotarus 
Philadelphtis.  brother  of  Castor,  the  capital  of  which 
w-as  Gajigra  (mod.  dangra),  was  thus  incorporated; 
in  a  B.C. .  the  kingdom  of  the  Gaul  Ateporix— i.*. ,  ihe 
territory  of  Karana  which  had  formerly  belonged  to 
Zela  (mod.  ZilltA.  S.  of  Amaseia) ;  at  the  same  date  the 
territory  of  Amaseia  was  absorbed,  along  with  the  district 
of  Gaielonitis  (with  the  exception  of  its  seaboard)  on  the 
lower  Halys;  in  34  or  35  a.d.  Tiberius  incorporated 
Comana  Pontics  and  its  territory  ;  finally,  in  63  a,d.. 
Nero  incorporated  the  kingdom  of  Polemon  II..  the 
only  remaining  part  of  Pontus  as  yet  unabsorbed 
(Pontus  Polemoniaeus  was  its  name  after  absorption,  to 
disiinguish  it  from  Pontus  Calalicus.      See  Galatia, 
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the  NT  has.  therefore,  two 
ications.  11  may  indicate  that  part  of  the 
Pontic   Kingdom   which   t 


Bithynia  (r^  noi-r-iJt%  frafix^at  T^i 
cwTfraytUr^  tj  BiSwf^i  Sirabo.  543I ; 
or  it  may  stand  for  Ihe  full  title  of  the  double  province 
Pontus- Bithynia,  just  as  is  the  case  with  the  word 
Bithynia  (see  Bithynia).  It  is  in  this  latter  sense  that 
the  word  is  used  in  Acts  2io,  in  the  list  of  regions  fiom 
which  came  certain  Jews  and  proselytes  present  in 
Jerusalem  at  the  Feast  of  Pentecost.  That  list  (cp 
Geography.  §  36,  end),  in  spile  of  some  irregularities, 
is  made  on  the  principle  of  naming  the  regions  according 
to  four  groups  (so  Page.  Acts  of  Iki  Ap..  note  in  lx~), 
and  followsanaturalgeographicalorder  from  Cappadocia 
in  the  E. ,  round  by  the  N. ,  and  southwards  to  Pamphylia. 
Pontus  stantJs  for  Ihe  Province  Pontus- Bilhynia.  in  the 
coast-towns  of  which  Jews  would  be  settled  for  purposes 
of  trade  (cp  Acts  18a).  On  the  other  hand,  in  Acts  18i, 
where  Aquila  is  said  to  have  been  '  born  in  Pontus '  (so 
AV;  RV,  'amanof  Pontus  by  race'),  we  must  under- 
stand the  word  in  the  first  sense,  of  Roman  or  western 
Pontus,  the  eastern  section  o[  the  double  province.  We 
may  conjecture  that  Aquila.  who  was  a  tent-maker 
((nninn-oiit.  Acts  IS3),  came  from  the  district  El  of  the 
Halys.  in  which  Amisus  lay,  for  there  alone  in  the 
province  was  wool  raised  in  any  quanlily  (cp  Strabo, 
546.  Gaielonitis  (x*^  '*  *"'  'popaTtUtr  iroiiipfiipiyv 
xai  ttaXoJiTit  tptat,  1p  kuB'  S\Tir  riir  KaTraSodac  xai 
riv  nirroi'  ir^pa  roXXJ)  ariris  ftTt). 

There  remains  the  mention  of  Pontus  in  t  Pet.  ]  1. 
The  enumeration  '  Pontus.  Galatia.  Cappadocia.  Asia, 
and  Bithynia'  employs  the  terms  in  the  Roman  sense 
and  '  sums  up  the  whole  of  A^a  Minor  N.  of  the  Taurus 
range'  (Rams.  CAnrrA  in  lie  Rom.  £mfi.<"  no). 
Why  then  are  the  two  names  Ponlus  and  Bilhynia  both 
employed,  and  so  widely  separated  ?  The  question 
depends  to  some  extent  upon  Ihe  date  of  i  Peter  (see 
Peter  [Epistles  of]).      If  il  was  written  as  early  as 

double  province  (as  in  Tac.  /Inrr,  lj4  I61S),  and  thai 
Pontus^the  kingdom  of  Polemon,  the  last  free  relic  of 
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(he  old  Pontic  realm.  It  is  al  least  more  probable, 
however.  Ihat  Ihe  Epislle  belongs  lo  a  period  not 
earlier  than  75-80  A.D.  Ponlus  will  therefore  be  the 
eastern  pan  of  the  double  province  Pontus-Bilhynia. 
and  Biihynia  Ihe  western  part,  which  bore  Ihe  name 
Bithynia  before  its  ereclion  into  a  province.  Nor  is 
such  separation  without  justification  in  point  of  fact,  for 
the  two  parts  of  Ihe  province  had  a  certain  independence. 

of  Ihe  Bilhynian,  and  ihe  proiincul  iynadi{amiHiim,  jtsuav) 
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As  to  Ihe  date  of  the  planting  of  the  church  in  Pontus 


9  Tim. 


It   Mar 


work  lay  in  Asia  during  the  years  sucieedinj^ 

and  he  is  mentioned  in  i  Pet.  Sij  in  a  way  that  suggests 

thai  he  was  known  lo  the  eastern  congregations.     Hence 

provinces  of  Anatolia,  and  that  ihe  evangelisation  of 
Ponlus  was  due  in  pari  to  him.  Possibly  it  was 
suggested  lo  him  by  Aquila,  who  probably  saw  him 
in  Rome  on  the  occasion  of  Paul's  first  imprisonment 
(cp  Rom.  1S3  Col.  4to  Philem.   94)  and  at   Ephesus 
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thai   Peter   'bid    ihe  foundal 

by  way  of  Tjina  in  Cappadoda  to  Sinope.  where  Ihcie  wiu  a 
tradition  of  Peter's  preKuce  (see  Liptiui,  Afokr.  ApBsUi££ak. 

■  ii.  I  ^^.i. 

The  route  is  indeed  quite  correct,  as  the  road  Irom 
Syria,  through  ihe  Cilici.-in  gates,  and  then  by  way  of 
Tyana  and  Caesareia  in  Cappadocia,  was  Ihe  great  N. 
route  to  iheEuxine,  and  is  to-day  ihe  only  road  between 
Cxs-ireia  Mazaca  and  Samma  that  is  practicable  for 
arabai  (see  Rams.  Hill.  Ctogr.  of  AM.  968.  446}.  The 
poml  of  issue  upon  the  Pontic  coast -land  was  not, 
however  Sinope,  but  Amisus.  for  '  Sinope  is  cut  off 
from  Ihe  inlerior  by  broad  and  lofty 
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n  from  Pliny's  correspondence  with  Trajan 
in,ai  m  ita  A.D.  renegade  Christians  were  found  at 
Amiiusm  considerable  numbers  :  and  thai  some  claimed 
Id  ha%e  abandoned  Christianity  even  twenty-five  years 
preiiously  \F.p.  96).  This  would  prove  that  Christianity 
hid  obtained  a  hold   in  Amisus  as  early  as  87   or 

Ramsay  (/Ohnrck  In  tlu  Jtom.  £mf.  »s)  conclude!  iluit  we 
may  place  Ihe  iniraduciion  of  the  new  teligion  into  this  naiif^if 
PontiH  between  65  and  75  A.D.;  bul  he  appears  to  take  too 
narrowa  vitwinavribiiiKlheevangeii«aiiAH  ftf  A^in  \iinnr  inn 
excliiHvdytoPaulandl'iuitiiwinlli   - 
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tmuand  other  centnadd.,  »*.  «V.,  it,/.). 

» the  hiiiory  of  Ihe  Pontic  Kiniiduni,  Th.  Rtlnach.  ,VIIA- 

UEuftilar.  nidtPoncOfi^,  1690).  w.J.  w. 
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1  Cp  PoHD.     When  RV  in  E1.T19  nbslituKs  'po 

'pond'  a  a  rendering  for  'igam  and  '_pDnd    for  'pool 
rendering  for  mifcwtk.  it  Kerns  lo  tie  guided  by  a  ttns* 
pToliablcelymology  ofpoorasakinlovi^A^aad/Wm- 
aao? 
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on  of  Ib< 


ll.  afS  In  Jer.Mii  (Axm'iiarA  AV  renders  'md>'  (cp 
RhkI),  j),  bul  TtV«W.  has  -or  marikis.  Hrb.  jk»/(.'  On  the 
B^g  -ISltt,  AV'pandla(lnh,'Dfl>.19iD»eundeiSl.UlCB;  aba 
Fish.  Is- 

1.  n;i3,  trrfM*  (Tv^l,  of  camels  kiMeling  to  diink,  bul  cp 
Ges.-Bu.j;   <ipi«i.  nXw^i^ ;   once  .ti'imi,  CanI.T4:    Vg. 

Span,  alitrca.  Sn  Condcit^,  H  1.  3:  also,  on  the  'pools' 
(n^niM<^)  of  Betbeicbi  and  Siloun,  see  Jehlsalkm,  1 1 1,  and 

3.  -nipQ  mifiMk.    Stt  PoKD,  1. 

POOE.  Dismissing  with  a  bare  notice  the  word 
r"!  Pin,  ''•'}.  which  is  die  proper  term  in  Hebrew  for 
1   T  'poor'  in  the  sense  of  -indigenl,'  'wilhoul 

I.TMIM.  ^^^j,  ^^  s.l8=3.elc,  esp.  frequent  in 
Proverbs ;  ririp,  ttwx*'-  rartirdt)  we  come  10  an  in- 
teresting group  of  woiils  p'3K.  'rfj-ii«  lirirtit.  irrwjfir. 
Tair<i»il.  Mf^i,  ^,  lia/  ((Urfltnfi.  rinp,  raitxftit. 
wtrdfunt.  nrripit,  mBj[4i.  t«»«i»4i)  and  '}f.  'dnf 
(i^nji.  nn-xpit.  Ttpatt.  rruxl"-  rawitrin] — all  ihree 
synonymous  in  usage  hut  with  a  different  signiHcance 
differenl  books.      In  legal  documtnis 


11  the  . 


of  n 


Li'em'urt  (ji-ni 


»4[>jl).l(wLawofHolin. 


;  Lev.  14 


s  denote  Ihe 

nl<p-3«,E.LaSl..,lri.E--S«3. 
s(>]i;,Lev.]«iolS»).ibe 


.-  «c.;''Vl.  Prov'w^ 
Jobs**;  Pn>v.l4ii,elc)- 
In  tbe  older  prophets  (Am. 26  Is.3ij,  etc.},  where 
ibe  opposition  between  tyrannical  ruler  and  down- 
trodden subject  is  Ihe  point  to  be  emphasised,  the 
words  denote  primarily  Ihe  lower  classes  of  Ihe  people, 
oppressed  and  miserable,  bul  relatively  righteous  ;  in 
later  prophecy  (Is.  143033  2619  4613.  etc},  and  often 
in  the  Psalms  (Ps.  2'i35  3G>°.  etc. ),  they  ser%-e  to  denote 
that  pious  remnanl,  still  chastened  by  suflering  and 
oppre^ion,   which    constituted,    ideally  at    least,    the 

Uf  the  three  terms,  'ebyort  is  the  narrowest  in  connota- 
tion, and  signifies  originally  -in  want' — i.e.,  either  (>) 
of  material  assistance  hence  'poor.'  'indigent'  (Esth. 
019,  elc. ),  or  {a)  of  help  in  lime  of  trouble  or  oppression, 
hence  'afflicted.'  'miserable'  (Is.  26  4.  etc.):  Ihe  religious 
colouring  it  so  often  possesses  (Jer.20ij  Pb.  S/m,  elc) 
is  due  10  frequent  association  with  dal  and  'int. 

Dal  on  Ihe  other  hand  has  the  widest  range :   its 

signifies  (1)   weak,  in   poor  condition   physically  (Gen. 

4119),  (ajof  a  family,  reduced,  insignificant  |Judg.6ij 

aS.  3i),  (3)  poor  materially  ( Ruth  3 10  f^v,  lOij,  etc.), 

(4)  weak,  oppressed,  miserable,  always  with  a  religiotis 

:,^m.  2  7  Is.  10  .  Zeph.  3  11.  etc.  |. 

lost   spiritual   in  significance  of  Ihe  thiee  terms  is 

which,  whilst  denoting  originally  '  one  in  a  humble 

ervile  position  '  (cp  Ass.  mii.  DeL  Asi.  H  WB  99, 

Arab,  'an'"  a  captive,  slave},  and  sharing  with  dat 

poor'  and  'oppressed,'  tends  always 


lo  take  on  less  of  a 
colouring.  'Ant,  ■]; 
to  rich  (bul  dal  five 
has  never  a  material 


fS^   (iS^iX     Rahlf^'  . 


'allr  ! 


;  never  opposed 

lesl  whilst  its  by-fbrm 

nilicance  at  all. 


iCrtHgins  «. 
H  merely  a  b,-. 


and  iMrpeiualed  by  a  Rabhinic 
3808 
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'  meek ' ;  ihc  rorunss  of  Pu.  M  uid  IM  *t«  iiKWuiiKni  with 
uich  a  lendtring,  UKl  £V->  itnderinE  in  NiLlti.  'ihe  nun 
Mom  wuverviii«k('diido>)'cuibvdlrbenuu>iiKd.l  On 
■IP  tet  slB  Lagiidc,  MilOtil. 

A  loan-word  from  Ihe  Assyrian  (Eccles.4i3  Bij/t) 
is  \JpD.  titkiit  (-riritt)  from  Ass.  MvJkinu.  Safel  pftiL 
from  •J\tia  lo  be  humble  (before  Iht  deily). 

]q  the  senH  of  *  poor '  lh«  wDid  taued  from  Auyriui  inEo 
Anmaic,  Hebrew,  and  Araluc  ;  the  Aniw  brought  it  with  them 

Pon.  watqniiUu,  nnd  French  met^niH.   (For  another  derivUim 

Other  words  for  '  poor'  are  ar'ar  (ipj).  Ps.  102 17 
(»Tux4iSi"[™""*iABS''0).  literally 'Stripped,' hence 
'  aaked,'  'desiitule.'  and  the  doubtful  word  ^liah, 
nsSn  (Ps.  IO810.4.  6  Tfrij*.  «T«x*<f- 

'Thai  lher=  il  no  conneclion  with  ^-n,  "ho»l,"iB  MT  lup- 
posed,  ii  obrjous.  Sinn  SchuJteiH  (pftra  mhiara,  iBi/) 
null  hare  Humed  a  word  ni^  (Ew.)  or  n{^  (Kon.  iL  1  iie), 
"dark,' "unfonunue";  lee  BDB.  One  might  alas  nippoK 
!^V};  cp  'V^an  sndAas. &»■/■" troubled "(iDat-idea,dark- 
nc^X  iUfilM  "Ismemation.' 


3?; 

Read  ''Mon^; 


thekf 


in  Paleit 


10  rtadi  in  lOil,  ,n 


...  -,[n:o-:??. 

'  Jenhmeel  watches  the  lufleren.' 

In  Lev.2Gi5  3j39  (H).  254;  27B  (P)  the  verb -pB,  lo 
be  low.  depressed,  is  used  of  impoverished  Israelites  (S 
ircpttffffoA.  winaBai,  Tan^Ar  c&af,  TarrtfoiVdai).  In 
Gen.4Gii  (E),  Prov.20i)  23i.  SO?  the  Niphal  of  eh', 
'  10  dispossess'  is  found  in  the  sense  'to  be  impoverished,' 
'be  poor,'  unless,  as  is  probable.  Ihe  punctuation  of  the 
Massoretes  is  due  lo  mlsunderstaniiing  and  ih'  is 
reallr  a  by-form  of  ih-i,  '  10  be  poor,'  cp  Pie!,  Judg.  His. 
'M'tVi  S  TTi^tiaai  iiiiai  {,\) ;  (see  for  other  instances 
of  duplicate  lomis.  Banh.  £^.  Stud.  11). 

That '  Jni  does  not  primarily  mean  '  poor '  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  corresponding  sut«tanlive  'Snf  ('jjf) 
invariably  denotes  '  misery,'  '  wretchedness,'  and  only 
once  'poverty'  (i  Ch.22M,  tf  »twx«(o).  'he  proper 
HebrcMf  terms  for  which  are  rf'T.  ei-i  or  r*«n  (S  irwfo. 
7  times  in  Proverbs},  -nong  (Prov.  6it  Haj.  etc,  0 
tritia).  Ton  (JobSO)  Prov.28i2,  6  frSwci).  cp  also 
WJJIJO  (Dt.  89,  maxtia). 

Woida  signifying  'poor'  in  the  Apocryptul  hooka  arc  ifAntc, 
Wild.  10  I  Tob.Si  <S,  eicj:  wiyv,  Wi>d.2io  ■  Etd.Sio: 
«.;<*(,  Toh.a3  m,  2i  {i\  4,  (AB),  while  i.fc<-  omir. 
Tob.4i}  (ABX  Wi>d.iet.  In  the  NT  we  have  Jriin,  Acts 
*34i  Hriff,  poor,'  9  Cot. 9^;  irrn^^,  'poor,'  Lk.Sla: 
irrHk^,  'poor,' Ml  ai  Mk.  lOil  Lk.  4  il,  and  «  [imea  'beggar, 
Lk.lAioH(but  Mk.l04a  Jn.«),>poinuT>iT),.t-^Mly,^al. 


a .  l^"' 


i.  In  the  historical  and  legal  books  the  poor  are  the 
indigent,  the  hired  servant  (Dt.24  14)  "ho  cannot  wait 
__  a  day  for  his  wage  (i-.  15).  the  poor 
»f«s^»..  Israelite  who  has  no  effects  but  his 
nftniiMi.  .^,^.  ^^  Mantle,  g  a.  ,)  (,..  .3).  who 
has  no  vineyard  ofhisown  (Lev,  I9io  H)  and  no  harvest- 
field  (23i3  H).  Although  in  Dt.ISi  the  promise  is 
made  'there  shall  be  no  poor  u-ith  thee,'  the  condition 
on  which  it  turned  was  neier  fulfilled,  and  in  view  of 
(he  facts  {v.  it)  charity  is  enjoined  (Lev.  263s  [H],  Dt. 
15;^  Ei.2Sii  IE] ;  see  Alms,  %  a)  and  oppression 
forbidden  (DI.2I14).  The  poor  Israelite  may  neither 
lose  his  freedom  (Lev.25»^  v.  47^)  nor  alienate  his 
property  {v.  3$  J'.].  To  lend  to  the  poor  on  usury  is 
uniawful  (Ek.22»s  E,  Lev.2.'>36  H) ;  but  a  PLEDGE 
may  be  taken  (Dt.  24 11)  if  restored  at  sundown  {v.  13). 
Rich  and  poor  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  judge  (Ex. 
23  je  E).  if  not  in  tbnt  of  the  temple  assessor  (Lev.  143i 
27a,  bulcpEx.30is). 

I  Dillnunn  and  Kautsch,  it  a  Inie,  render  '  lanftmaihig ' ; 
tiBmglLeirrri.\\.lmX  'demuthia.'  It  woold  seen  ihal  we 
mun  ^render,  either    very  fHoo^'  (which  indeed 


■palii)  or  (aa   y 


'heavily  buidcned.'   Thi 

before  u>  aa  an  individual  <<ee  MOSBS). 
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ii.  It  is  a  dark  picture  that  meets  us  in  the  pages  of 
the  prophets.  The  ruling  class,  both  iti  Israel  and  in 
Judah.  the  elders  of  the  people  and  the  princes  thereof 
(Is.  3 14)  with  their  wives,  '  the  kine  of  Bashan' (Am,  4i, 
if  the  lent  is  correct'),  oppress  their  subjects  ;  they  sell 
the  righteous  for  silver  and  the  needy  for  a  pair  of 
shoes  (Am.  26,  according  to  MT'],  crush  the  people 
and  grind  the  face  of  the  poor  (ls.3is).  The  great 
land-owners  sell  the  plebs  bad  com.  scant  measure 
at  double  prices  (Am.  8s|.  The  poor  man  cannot 
call  bis  own  life  (Jer.  2j4)  or  honour  (cp  aS.lls^) 
or  patrimony  (cp  1  K.21.^).  Whilst  the  rich  lie 
upon  beds  of  ivoiy  and  eat  the  lambs  of  the  flock  (Am. 
64)  the  poor  go  naked  and  hungry  (Is  GS7],  as  helpless 
against  the  oppressor  as  the  widow  or  the  orphan  ( Is. 
lOi  Zech.  7io):  a  poor  man  cannot  hope  for  justice 
(Am.  fill  Is.  32?  Jer.  BiB).  And  yet.  to  judge  the  cause 
of  the  poor  and  needy— is  not  this  to  know  Yahwt  ? 
(Jer.  22i«|.  To  feed  the  hungry,  give  shelter  to  the 
poor,  clothe  the  naked,  is  not  this  the  fast  he  has 
chosen?  (Is.  6S7).  To  judge  the  poor  with  righteousness 
is  significant  of  the  Messiah  (Is.  11 «}. 

iii.  The  '  poor  and  needy,'  who  figure  so  prominently 
in  the  Psalms  (35 10  40iS  72t3  74ii  lOfiTfi.  etc,}  repre- 
sent either  the  weak  and  oppressed  Israelitish  nation, 
or  the  pious  in  Israel  afflicted  by  hostile  nations  without 
or  the  wicked  within.  The  reference  in  any  given  case 
must  be  determined  by  such  internal  evidence  as  the 
passage  may  afford.  That  the  term  'poor'  was  not 
inappropriate  as  a  designation  of  Israel  at  the  time  of 
the  exile  and  immediately  after  the  '  return  '  may  be  seen 
from  the  account  gii-en  in  Israel,  $g  45,  54  end  ;  and 
that  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  there  aciuaJly 
was  a  party  of  pious  Jews  calling  themselves  perhaps 
D'H'SNt  'eiyiafm,  and  distinguished  from  the  Zealots  by 

caled  by  the  narrative  at  the  beginning  of  Lk.  (see  esp. 
Lk.29j3Gj.      Cp  Renan,  Lts  ivangilcs,  44/: 

Tboe  'liftnlni  were  not  a  political  party  like  the  Zealots; 
-L_  I — J  1... .i. i:..i ([mj  (j^j  syinpalh^  in- 


Ihe  I 


:.ihey 


if,  aa  19  probable^  L. 


i.  poifii. 


.iheyai 


™<^5X 


juffering  peraetution  (Pa.  10 

Yahwi  (iBI).  who  hears  [heir  ory  iW^),  a. 

(a8ii)whil«t  the  wicked  periah(S7»)iS  ""  ~ 

iv.  In  Proverbs,  Eiclesiastes,  and  Ecclesiaslictis,  a 
store  of  practical  wisdom  has  been  preserved  to  us 
on  the  subject  of  poverty.  The  causes  of  the  evil  are 
found  in  sloth  (Bii  lO*).  gluttony  and  drunkenness 
23ai),  love  of  pleasure  (21 .7),  or  gossip  (14jj).  in  over- 
carefiilness  (11 34).  want  of  thoroughness  (21 5),  refusal 
of  correction  (13i8).  the  foUovring  after  vain  persons 
(2S  T^).  The  disabilities  which  it  entails  are  loss  of 
friends  (184).  the  hatred  of  neighbours  (14jo)  and 
btelhren  (19?  Ecclus,  ISii),  and  the  liability  to  oppres- 
sion (Pr.  283,  where  'needy'  [jH]  should  of  course  be 
'wicked'  [nH.  see  Toy).  Even  great  wisdom  and 
great  service  cannot  secure  for  the  poor  man  recog- 
nition (Eccles.  Sis,  an  enigmatical  passage).  At  the 
same  time  if  poverty  be  his  only  crime  (Pr.  IO15).  it  is 
not  right  to  despise  or  mock  him  (17;  Ecclus.  10 33) ; 
God  made  both  rich  and  poor  (Pr.22a).  He  that  hn.-i 
pity  on  the  poor  honours  God  (1*31)  and  secures  his 
own  happiness  (14ii),  God  wilt  bear  him  when  he  calls 
(21 13).  He  who  helps  the  poor  shall  be  blessed  (229). 
he  shall  not  Uck  (28>7).  God  will  repay  him  (IBi?). 
The  king  who  faithfully  judges  the  poor,  his  throne  shall 
stand  for  ever  (29i4).  It  is  not  distinctly  implied  in 
these  books  that  the  poor  man  may  be  presumed  to  be 
pious  (see,  however.  Ecclus.  21 3  ?) ;  but  a  haughty  poor 
man  is  asserted  by  Ben  Sira  to  be  incongruous  and 

1  [The  leal  ii  not  free  fn 


See  Cril.  Bii.i 
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intolerable  {Eeelus.  25a).  On  the  propitiatory  value  of 
charily  see  Alms,  §  3. 

The  poor  man  is  tielter  than  the  fool  (19i)  or  the  liar 
(ISm)  or  the  perveise  man  (286).  One  advantage  he 
has  over  the  rich  man  ;  he  has  nothing  10  lose  (138). 
But  the  golden  mean  is  best  of  all  (30S). 

From  the  sayings  of  Ben  Sira  (Greek  version)  (wo 


(■)Ak 


j»l«lge-. 


So  poM  men  ue  pasture  for  rich  (IS  il^ 
For  the  comparison  in  this  dislicb,  and  for  remarks  on 
its  bearings,  see  Hymn  A. 

On  the  piKilion  nf  ihe  poor  in  llie  NT  see  Alms,  sIsd 
Community  or  Coons,  and,  on  Ebionilic  pguags  in  Lk., 

GoSfBLS,  flio.  A.  c.  P. 

FOPLAE  (nja?,  'whiteness';  cp  its  Syr.  name 
hnurd).  According  (o  EV  the  tiiaih  was  one  of  the 
(rees  from  which  Jacob  made  while  rods  (Gen,  3O37, 
fiiffSor  trvfioxbiip.  virgas  popultas) ;  and  it  is  referred 
(o  by  Hosea  as  a  sacred  tree  of  the  paganising  Isradiles, 
like  iheoak  and  the  terebinth  (Hos.  413,  >^iiai).  The 
poplar  tree  is  common  enough  in  Palestine,  especially 
in  (he  country  about  the  I.,ebanon  and  Damascus.  The 
varieties  known  are /'0^»/urii/^,  L.. and /'.fu/^fmn'cB. 
01.  (cp  WILT.OW),  which,  by  the  way,  forbids  us  to 
identify  the  Baca  tree  of  j  &  5»4  with  the/',  Iremula^ 
(cp  Mulberiiy).  This  much  is  clear:  in  Hos.  4 13, 
Ihe  slomi  cannot  be  intended,  whereas  it  may  be  meant 
in  Gen.  80  J7  (so  RV^-.  Kau.  //Selc). 

FOBATHA  (KirtTIB).  one  of  (he  sons  of  Haman 
[g.v.)  (Esth.  98;  (^d.p&A&e&  [BL].  tti&p&aea  [Kl. 
6ftPi*eA  [A]).  6's  form  may  presuppose  the  Persian 
ending  -data  {t.g. ,  purdata  '  given  by  fate '  ?),  with  which 
cp  the  preceding  names  Parshandatha.  Abidatha. 

See  ESTHKH,  §  3  :    Pu-KIM,  g  3. 

FOBCH.  Among  (he  following  five  words,  note 
especially  a,  in  connection  with  Ehud  (j.t/.). 

1.  oW  or  D^,  'ilAfn,  niAafi,  I  K.e}76Eiek.S  1(4(17,  etc. 
[Co.,  Ki,  d^-h)!'  See  Palace,  |  7,  und  Templk.  Cp  qV'h. 
kiek.  Wis  etc,  uAu,  EV  archfeO,  RVmg-  '  colonnade  'doubl- 
full;;  Eiekiel's  atchueciure  ii  obsoire. 

1.  j^TipO,j>tM.tfrfii,^ioiwIi£t,  Judg.Sij.  Bnl'he(or,iO>«nt 
out  lo  .  .  ~  {kaJHmisJirffHoAy  cannot  be  Ircited  aputfrom 'and 
be(«,it)wentoulto.  .  .{luiffanliidlnaAyiv.neai),mi  KC\ 

been  caused  by  dinogra^y'cw«™!Sy?.°*J  iif.).  Neiiher 
yitriB  nor  ittioOi  howevtr,  can  powibly  be  righi ;  some  Ihitd 
WDid  or  phnue  must  underlie  baih.  Read  probably,  niS^  -^, 
'the  comer  gaie' (see  Coiweii),  After  fpine  oni  by  tbii  gate, 
Ehud  shut  up  Eglof],  whom  he  had  kilLeJ,  in  tbe  chamber 

<'i;^)- 

Mome  (jMjga,  96)  Higgeiu  that  y^irVl,  M^'^dlH  (RVraE. 
'  uuechaniber  'X  may  possibly  reprewn  I  ir/mrTYok  (a  Greek  gk>u); 
cp  Palach.  %  I  (j)  (on|iDTj,inKings).  He  prefers,  however, 
loemend  i^n  (so  Na.,  Bu.)~i'.c., '  tbe./(R<i.'  BuIHirelythe 
Rpetillon  of  M£1  it  very  sutpidoui,  and  the  view  of  Ihe 
Kcidentni  canfornuuion  i^parskidAn  to  minfirSit  Is  less  natural 


,  .*),  RVn.. 


"A-}.j. 


dered'i 


e'(Lk.li 


in  Ml.  2 


5,  rroi,\n.&,  .._. _      _ 

('Tfllmud.  Sludien,' JT^./Zb/Aw-.  7-*«/._17|iBs6](aj^)evea 

PORCnrS  PESmS.    see  FesTUS. 
POBCUPINE  (TlBp),  Is.  U23  etc.  RV,  AVBittern, 
{,9.x,.). 


1  According  to  Boisuer,  tkii  b 
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POSTS 

FOBFETSTfOn?),  Esth.  l6tRV°«-    SeeMAitBi.E. 


POBTEB  (101!'.  BibL  Aram.inin,  Ezra7a4f  ;  nom. 
agent,  from  TlfE',  see  GATE  ;  eyptopOC  {»  S.  4ii  2  K. 
Ti.  I  Esd.  and  in  NT].  nrAwpOC  only  in  LXX). 
used  of  the  guardian  of  the  gale  of  a  city  (a  S.  18aS 
aK,7To/),  or  house  |Mk.l33«meiaph.Jn.lOj:  fern, 
a  S.  46 '  Jn.  18  ifi/ ),  or  of  the  temple. 

In  iCh.l5as/..  however,  EV  has  DOORKBEFERS; 
'  be  a  doorkeeper '  is  even  retained  from  AV  in  RV  of 
Ps.  84 10 [it]  for  Ihe  difficult  word  iicvion-  It  is  true  the 
post  of  doorkeepers  (o-yrtj)  in  the  lemple  was  assigned 
to  two  Korahite  fiimilies  and  one  Meradte  family  accord- 
ing to  iCh.  261-19.  It  is  very  doubtful,  however, 
whelher  lainDn  can  mean  '  to  keep  (he  door. '  ■  To  keep 
the  threshold '  would  be  more  plausible.  Baudissin 
{Pritsltrtkum.   a6o)  conjectures  that  in  the  pre-exilic 

subordinate  keepers  in  addition  (o  the  three  distinguished 
keeper  of  the  threshold  (a  K.  25ie,  EV  wrongly  ■  door ' ). 
Certainly  the  office  of  keeper  of  (he  ihreshhold  canno( 
have  enisled  in  post-exilic  times  (cp  Baudissin,  op.  cil. 
318/.),  lo  which  Ps.  84  is  most  reasonably  assigned. 
Another  suggested  meaning  is  'to  lie  at  the  threshold' 
(from  (jO,  'threshold').  A  layman — and  for  laymen  on 
pilgrimage  Ps,  81  is  supposed  to  have  been  written — 
could  not  set  foot  in  the  temple  (Ba. ).  0  gives  Topa- 
jjiirr«fftfai,  Jer.  abieetus  este.  There  are  other  obscurities 
in  the  verse  which  suggest  the  necessity  of  a  close  inspec- 
tion of  the  text  with  a  view  to  its  amendment  (cp  Ch. 
ft-W,  ad  he. ). 

The  classing  of  the  doorkeepers  under  (he  beads  Koiah  and 
Merari  mentioned  above  represents  a  middle  sla^  of  develop- 

sngen,  the  Neihinim,  and  lhe'LeWus;''and  last  of  all  Ibey 
became  thoroughly  Leviti&ed,  and  included  among  the  Konhites 

Tamilies'Df  the  porters,  see  especially  E^  ] 41  Neh,74s,  uid 

those  ofindivHduals' cp°iCh!ei7Sih^]io  (adcralsolje^ 
ISij.  onwhichseeMATTANiAH,  a).    Originally,  however,  ibey 


been  conjectured  that  Qnpr,*i,  the  word  rendered  in  EV  *  porters,' 
is  a  comiplion  of  an  ethnic  name,  most  probably  of  D-ll^ltn, 
'the  Asshurites'  (.^Geihuriles,  see  Geshur,  iX  parallel  !n  Ein 
I  Neb.  8  to  0*^771,  *Ihe  Levites,'  and  D'^'IIhI,  a  diaiortiea  of 
D'H}''!?!  'ltat£lhanits'<Che.). 

P0SID0NID8  (nociiwNiON  [A].  -lioN-  [V']. 
-EI&tONH  t^a]).  oneof  Nicanor's  ambassadors  to  Judas 
the  Maccabee  in  161  B.C.  (3  Mace  14 19). 

P0B8EBSI0N,  DEHOHUCAL.    SeeDEuoxs. 

POSTS.  ThewordisD'yi-'-'Si"n,'hlerally'runners." 
The  passages  in  which  'posts'  or  'state-messengers' 
are  re.illy  referred  to  are  Jer.  51 31  (ttixa,*.  currens), 
3  Ch.  30«  10  (rp^itfi-.  curmr).  Esth.  3  ij  .5  ((StjSXlo^ifKX, 

1  A  fern.  Tnye  (.l)  is  lo  be  read  with  9  and  most  modem 
critics.    For  female  doorkeepers  cp  also  Acts  1213. 

2  [At  first  sight  it  appear,  ED  be  the  sane  word  as  that  rendered 
'guard- by  EV  in  9K.ID1J  116.  and  by  RV  in  iS.2Si7<AV 
'  lootmen  >    It  is,  however,  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that 

(Zarephnthites),  which  occurs  side  by  side  with  TtSs  (Pelethites), 
13  (RV  Csrites)  stands  ude  by  »de  with  tra  (Chere- 
That 'Chereihitea' and  '  Pelethiiej '  are  but  sonjeeitir. 
.  of '  Rehoboihilei' (TlShl)  and '  Zare- 
phnthilcs'  CnSTlD  is  maintained  elsewhere  (se^  PulethitssX 
In  I K.  10 1  j  we  can  still  detect  a  gloss  on  q-xi  (nfffin),  which 
asserts  its  equivalence  to  Q'nr^  (in  MT  Pdiliim).  which  again 

PSrefSthim!).  {For  □■r-'ipin  Crh  ™d  iD-mr^Sl  0'yi'>  or 
OVirrr").  The  case  is  parallel  10  (hat  of  \-\yn  'ntSon  ('  S.  17 
»36X  where  STB,i(>VHDm\n)  represents  a  gloss  on  •nr?B.1  Sel 
Cril.  Bit.  W-:  must  also  keep  out  of  our  lis!  f7  words  for 
'  post '  the  corrupt  word  w-i  in  Job  0  s;  (^po^Livt,  cvrtar^  far, 
probably,  we  have  in  the  true  text  the  first  of  three  conparisooa 
of  Job's  Heeluig  days  to  iwiftly-flying  birds  <se>  OssiFKAC^. — 


thiies),    - 


DyizedbyGoOgle 


POT 

curscr),  8  id  14  (IttciIi,  vtrtdariui).  In  Elslher  the 
reference  U  no  doubt  to  the  system  of  posl^  said  10  have 
been  first  devised  hy  Cyrus  the  Great  {^iea.Cytofi.Se 
■7/).  According  to  Herodotus  (898)  ■nothing  mortal 
travels  so  Tast  as  the  Persian  messengers.'  .  ,  .  '  The 
Persians  give  this  system  of  riding  post  the  name  of 
^yya/ntuH'. '  The  dyyupw  had  authority  to  press  into 
their  service  men.  horses,  or  anything  (hat  might  serve 
to  hasten  their  joumey.  Hence  the  verb  iyyapeAui,  '  to 
compel,'  in  NT  (Ml.  541  27 31  Mk.  !.■)«),  and  the  kijjh 
{iyyaptla}  of  the  Talmud.  The  etymology  of  Syy'I"" 
is  disputed.  .Andreas  (in  Marli's  glossary)  explains  it 
'  express  messenger '  {£iibote),  and  connects  it  (like 
Bibl.  Aram.  itjiM.  Heb.  h^jm)  with  Middle  Iranian 
iangir/,  etc,  new  Pers.  aagdra,  'narrative,  report.' 
But  miK  is  no  doubt  =  Ass.  rgiiiu  (see  Epistolarv 
LlTEHATORE,  §  s).  and  igirtu  is  certainly  not  a  Persian 
loan-word.  The  reverse  process  is  much  more  in- 
telligible;  I.e. .  JT-Topot  is  of  Assyrian  origin.  Jensen,' 
however,  leaves  Igiria  (  ^lut.  to  pay)  out  of  the  ques- 
,   and  derives  iyyapat  from  Ass.    and  Bab.    agru 


J-uic).  one  engaged,  or  pressed. 


I  in  iHclf,  a 


POT.  For  r.  TD,  sir;  a.  •t\-\t.pdrHr.-  3.  Tn,  rf<irf; 
*  fin^p.  ialU^lk,  Me  Cooktnc,  I  ;.  i.  a.  t,  d,  i;  also  ib.  1 1 
for  dad,  and  Pottkrv,  |  3  («!  for  fXrBr. 

For  5.  pna,  kJrdyim,  see  Conk  inc.  |  4. 

6.  -poM,  'riJ**  (>  K.  4  it),  ii  UMd  of  ih.  widow's  '  po'  of  "1 ' ; 
*>«  TidkCv'iid)™",''*^")"'        '     "" "' 


combining  a  banicr  (irrcviMt ;  Pesh.  NCOp ;  Onk.  n-lYl^),  0 
nultrs  it  affoldcn  pot  (<rni^u«k' x/h"ovO  <  <T  ^eb.  94. 

8.  jr-aj.^W.    Sm  Cup,  Meais,  |  la,  and  Pottbuv. 

9.  tlTBF.*'/*^''<r'"(Ps-«»'3l'4)>-    Sk  Sheepfolds. 

">-  avv.  '^f^  (Jer.^isl),  AV  'idol'  (cp  Idol,  |  i«),  RV 
'  vessel '  (VaKjF,  10  fashion^  RVn*.  '  poi ' ;  see  PoTTSHV,  |  3 

1 1,  rna,  masrifh  (Prov.  IT  j  ST  11).    See  Metal  Work. 

13.  inf.vDc(keb.84V    See  above,  6. 

I),  (iimjt  (M11.-4):  Lau  uilariut.     See  Weights  and 

POTIFHAB  {'Sn?iB:  nGTE4>pHC  [ADEL],  see 
below;  Puliphar).  a  high  Egyptian  official,  the  master 
of  Joseph,  Gen.  39i/  The  name  is  e\ideotly  only  a 
shorter  writing  of  PoTiPHCkA  with  which  it  is  identified 
by  6.  On  the  Egyptian  etymology  see  Potiphera. 
The  position  of  Potiphai  is  described  first  as  o'V  (sdrfi) 
of  Pharaoh.  This  word  means  'eunuch'  (0,  Vg.).  aa 
well  as  'court-oflicial.'  (thus  Tg.  Onk.  ta-\).  the  most 
important  offices  having  been  in  the  Ancient  Orient  (cp 
especially  Assyria)  in  the  hand  of  royal  slaves  who  were 
often  eunuchs  (cp  Eunuch).     The  foct  of  Potiphar's 

ll  h.is  to  be  mentioned  that  the  word  was  known  also 
to  the  later  Egyptians  in  the  non-sexual  sense.  In  two 
rock  inscriptions  in  the  valley  HamAmflt,  Persian  officers 
are  called  :  '  srys  of  Persia,'  where,  evidently,  it  means 
'official'  See  Egypt,  g  39,  on  the  foct  (hat  no  repre- 
(entalion  or  mention  of  eunuchs  has  been  foimd.  so  far, 
in  Egypt,  although  it  must  be  presupposed  that  the 
Eg>'ptians  knew  eunuchs  at  least  by  contact  with  the 
neighbouring  nations.  The  chief  title  of  Potiphar  was 
•  chief  of  the  cooks '  (o-naon  *).  Thus  it  is  correctly 
rendered  by  ©  [ipxiitAyttpot).  The  attempt  to  explain 
the  title  as  'chief  of  the  executioners'  (already  Onk. 
Syr.)  might  be  supported  by  the  imprisonment  (Gen. 


,  1893),  * 


I,  Gr%Hdria  d.  Xn) 


rule.    See  Ebeti,  iKgy/li 


eunuchs  haying  wii 


dU  Sachir  MoiU,  «9  (»ho 
;arly  Kgyptologiili  who  saw 


POTIPHERA 

SE)»/.)  at  the  command  of  Potiphar,  but  has  no  lexico- 
graphic authority.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inmates  of 
the  prison — vii. ,  the  baker  and  the  butler  or  cup-bearer 
decide  for  the  first  interpretation  of  the  title.  Is  tho 
superintendent  of  (he  royal  kitchen  and  wine-cellar  in- 
tended ?  The  inclusion  of  the  cup-bearer  under  his 
authority  might  point  to  such  an  extended  sphere.  At 
any  tale,  the  office  would  include  the  command  over  a 
of  officials  and  slax-es  so  large  that  the  holder  might 


veil  hi 


of  his 


For  I 


(hat  no  private  prison  is  meant  but  (he  general  royal 
prison,  it  might  be  argued  that  the  office  of  cup-bearer 
was  higher  in  rank,  at  least  in  dynasties  rg  and  30.  and 
could  not  well  come  under  the  authority  of  the  super- 
intendent of  the  kitchen,  so  that  Joseph's  meeting  the 
(wo  royal  officials  in  that  prison  would  be  accidental 
rather  than  due  to  Potiphar's  position.  It  is  not  easy 
(o  find  a  corresponding  otiicc  in  the  Egyptian  inscriptions. 
The  office  of  the  '  scribe  of  the  royal  table '  ()#'  ti^^) 

from  thai  of  the  mr-sl  'superintendent  of  the  kitchen,' 
and  this  one  from  that  of  the  '  superintendent  of  (ho 
brewery'  (jnr-tc'W),  etc.  If  the  words  of  Genesis  be 
taken  literally,  the  second  office  would  lie  meanl.  We 
do  not.  houever,  know  the  court  and  its  officers  sufficient!; 
well  in  all  periods  to  be  able  to  deny  the  possiUlity  that 
all  those  offices  may  once  have  been  united  in  one  person. 

FOTIPHEKA,  RV.  AV  POTIPHEBAH  (FII^'QiB. 
irtTpeitiH  [A],  neT6(t)pM  [EL],  see  below),  an 
Egyptian  priest  of  On-Heliopolis  whose  daughter  was 
married  to  Joseph  by  Pharaoh  (Gen.  414550  46iot). 
On  the  fame  of  the  learned  priests  of  On  and  on 
that  ancient  city  see  Oh.  The  name  Poliphera  is  of 
great  importance,  allowing  11s  to  recognise  its  Egyptian 
etymology  and  to  use  it  for  criticism  of  the  documents 
of  the  Pentateuch  reporting  the  story  of  Joseph. 

The  consonants  of  the  Hebrew  Iraduions  are  a  faultless 
rendering  of  the  Egyptian  name /[']-''M'']'-A">*'"*.* 
'the  one  whom  the  sun-god  has  given':  cp  Greek 
Heliodoms,  In  later  pronunciation  Ptdep{.k)Tt :  cp 
the  rendering  IlfTt^pij  in  ©^l.  Xhe  Greek  version 
treats  the  name  Potiphar  as  identical,  and  Iransliterates 
it,  consequently,  in  the  same  way.  This  is,  un- 
doubtedly, correct.  See  for  the  many  similar  namei 
Lieblein,  Diil.  <^  Hieregl.  Namei.  1056  (the  biblical 
name,  however,  which  points  to  the  local  cull  of  Helio- 
polis-On  is  not  given  (here).  Names  of  the  same  form, 
•  given  by  god  X  '  are,  e.g. .  the  Egyptian  prince  Peda- 
iast^l]  whose  name  ASur-bani-pal  renders  PutubaiH, 
Pedam{m)ia.  which,  on  a.  bilingual  sarcophagus  (in 
Turin),  is  Hellenised  as  'Awiiruw,  Pidiul.  in  Greek 
nerunt;  ntrosipn,  etc.  Onthequestion  of  Iheantiquitw 
of  these  formations  of  names'  see  the  discussion  in  ZA 
30  (189a)  49/      There  is  no  doubt  about  their  rather 

furnished  as  yet,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  any 
certain  examples  occur  before  the  time  of  dyn.  aa-^ 
i.e.,  before  950  B.C.  In  the  discussion  referred  to  (ZjI, 
1893)  it  is  claimed  that  such  names  become  frequent 
only  after  700  B,  C. ,  and  that  the  writer  of  Joseph's  life 
(E  or  E,)  who  adduces  the  name  PedephrS'  as  belong- 
ing to  two  persons  is,  therefore,  to  be  placed  in  the 
seventh  century  B.C.  (cp  Joseph,  S  4,  "'■  asBB/). 
Our  material  is  not  exhaustive  enough  to  allow  such 

1  The  h/w  is  later  always  enittnl.    Of  course,  the  name  can 

hierogl^-pliic  signs  vrhich  nuty  be 'interchanged.     Notice  that  the 
■■--  ' ■-■  to  the  Semilesalwaii  nearer  f  than -" 


■  Correclly  compared  Hrsl  by  Rosellin'    ' 
exi  L,  1.7  (Ebers,  AinfltH  t-Kd  di, 
rhampollion,  SyMmi  Hiir^l..  had  c. 
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POT3HBEDS,  GATE  OF 


exact  stalements.       At  any  rale,  however,   it  mu 
corressed  thai  in  a  writer  of  the  period  before 
AC,  the  itame  could  not  appear  as  of  characlerislic 
frequency  among  the  Egyptians.      On  the  other  hand, 


the  ti 


with  a 


impression,  and  would  militate  against 

attempts  al  bringing  down  the  date.  w,  M.  u. 

POTSHEBIffl.  GATE  OP  (ri'DTTin  "W,  Kr. ; 
niDlin  ':;',   Kl}.  Jer.194-     see  jERtraALEll,  g  34  ; 

Cp  POI-TKKV,   §  7. 

POTTAGE  O'U.  Gen.25^;  eyeMi..  BeL  and 
Drag,  33).     See  Food,  g  4  (i|,  and  Lentiles. 

POTTER'S  FIELD  (ton  &rpON  toy  kcp&meuc). 
Ml.  27  r-    iiee  Aceldama. 

PO^EEKT.     Though  Ihe  art  of  poiiery  was  presum- 


ably known 

V^r™"   faclure  and  use  of  earthen  vessels 
anouon.   ^^^  j^^  ^^^   jj^^^ji  p^^^  ambiguous, 
ample  Tocabulary  of  names    for  vessels  is 
derived   mainly  from    roots   descriptive  of 
their  forms  or  uses,  not  of  their  material ;        ^ 
and   more    than   once   (Is-SOm  Jer.4Sii       I 
Lam,  li)  an  express  reference 

perly  mean  vesseb  of  skin.  Probably 
the  earliest  express  reference,  though  vaguer 
phrases  occur  iu  Ihe  Hexaleuch.  is  1 S.  1 7  >B, 
where,  in  a  lisl  of  supplies,  earthen  vessels 
accompany  (wooden)  beds  and  (braien) 
basons(cp  the  similar  cUissificalion.  Mk,  7*. 
fiawTuriitilf  wvnipiut  ml  {<«?wr  Mai  X"^- 
kLhi).  It  is  only  in  prophetical  literature 
that  allusions  10  the  manufocture  and  char- 
acteristics of  pottery  become  al  all  frequent. 

This  all  corresponds  with  what  Ihe  history 
of  the  Israelites  would  lead  us  to  expect. 

a  In  Egypt  '"  '^^P'-.  ''  '"  '7*-  P°i 
^^  i^»""i-"".  p,g_  dyruistic  period  on- 
wards ;  and  wheel-made  vessels,  from  the 
lime  of  the  fourth  dynasty — though  band- 
made  fabrics  survived  to  a  much  later  dare.' 

Inio  Palestine  the  use  of  the  potter's 
wheel  seems  no*  10  have  been  introduced 
until  the  time  of  the  eighteenth  Egj'plion 
dynasty,  and  then  probably  from  Egypt. 
A  variety,  however,  of  hand-made  fabrics 
for  the  mosi  part  rude  though  characu 
and  occasionally  later  of   some  elegance, 

lalion?.  and  persisted  among  these  and 
their  conquerors  aflcr  Ihe  introduction  of  the 

The  whole  series  of  Palestinian  pottery  has 
fiilly  iilusirated  by  encavalions  al  Tell-el-Ilesy, 
probable  sile  of  Lachish  y.v.]. 

t  ^.je-,  dghieenlh  dynuty,  s«  Lepi 

S  FlindiB  Peine.  Titl-tl-Hnyfiiat):  »\\K,  Mtind  0/ Afan, 
Ciliti  (1841),  Cp  oIm.  Iht  'finds'  al  Tcli  Zakariya  {.PEhQ. 
■8».  PP-   ""  ff-.   ■?«>.  p.  '1  /:) :  Tell  ef-^fieh  (1*.  .8w    pp. 

J%tffy.  Tell  SandaWinah  (i>.  lou,  pp,  ■i\tff.\  and  Tell  ej- 
udeideh  (A  looa  pp.  iW.^)i  iW  «airplM  from   leraialem 

\j%ff.\  »nd  th~.se  Br  11  red' ii 


uo  B.C.:  9.  Peine,  TiU-tl-lfity,  no.  ij;.  b«lom  viev  of 
'^,\UnfCUUt,  no.  161,  bowlTike™ 


.,L,ooglc 


On  iM>  lile  oeeut ;  (Oairly.  nirfe,  und  mppirenllvindigenoiu 

u  'Amorini'  (fig.  i);  (j)  tome  ctmiacieraiic  varieties  of  the 
bbrics  i>hich  have  been   deiUTib«l  u  '  Phn-nirian.'  rinm  thrir 


g.  3).    In  tf 
f,  their  lapp. 


art  gnidiutly  modified  and  „    _    ...  . .._  , . 

centuriefl  &C.  la  (4)  degenerate  HeLteniAtic  fwaa,  which  hava 
persisted  almost  vriibour  change  10  Che  pteseni  time  (fig'  4). 

Paiiiled  decoration  was  veiy  rarely  applied  (0  poIlBry 
either  in  PhcBnicia,  or  in  any  other  part  of  non-Hellenic 
Asia ;  and.  when  it  occurs,  maygenerally  be  referred  either 
to  Egyptian  or  to  jEgeao  influence.  One  imperfect  vase 
from  Jerusalem  (fig.  61),  like  a  modem  Egyptian  ^lleA, 
found  only  4-6  metres  ( 19  ft )  deep  in  the  MOristSo  {Jft- 
cmtryBfJtrusakm,  p.  478/,  Per.-Chip.  «^,  oV.ljjs. 
lig.  344/).  and  a  few  fragments  found  near  Barclay's 
Gate  and  the  Genneth  Gate  ( Louvre  I  foxWfx,  Catalogue 
dti  Vasts,  9a;  Per.-Chip.,  up.  cil.  I3J6/.  fig.  246-8). 
and  fragments  from  Tekoa  (Brit.  Mus. )  and  from  Moab 
(Bril.  Mus.  A,  1676-77,  cp  H.  de  Villefosse,  NalUe  dcs 
Mon.  PUn.  du  Louvre,  no.  7)  seem  10  tie  influenced  by 
the  geometrical  style  of  Cyprus  ;  but  their  date  is  quite 


Fic  6.— Paitiled  pollery  showing  /Egtao  iniloeoce. 
(.,  Jeru«lem  (Mnti.i™>,  Wil»n  and  WKT<m,X^.>ver> 
/rraitliM,  4J8,  (tometricol  otnamenl!  ..  Tell  Zakariyj., 
FEfO,  190a,  p.  n,  pi.  iii.  I,  .CgHia  fami  and  painted 
ornament  :  3.  Tell  es  ^afieh,  if.  1S99,  p.  314.  pi.  iL,  luilive 
copy  of  ^Eean  Ibrm  and  Kpiraliform  ornament ;  on  front,  a 
bird  like  Fig.  fi  i  above ;  buff  olay,  red  ud  blach  paint : 

charactertKic  Agemi  (MycenicM)  form,  unpainled.) 
uncertain,  and  similar  fragments,  found  in  Malta  (Valetta 
Musetmi)  seem  to  be  of  medieval  Arab  fabric.  Oilier 
fragnienu  Srom  er-R'mall  (Louvre,  H.  de  Villefosse. 
Notice  da  Mot.  P/Ua.  no.  8i)  have  the  characleristic 
(7th-jth  cent  B.C.)  Cypriote  omamenl  of  concentric 
circles,  which  occurs  also  at  Knyunjik  on  imported — 
probably  Levantine — pottery  (Brit.  Mus.  NH,  i8,  38). 
At  Tell.e]-Hesy,  painted  pottery  of  qua^i-Cypriole  forms 
(fig.  s  ')■  together  with  the  '  painted  PhiEnician  '  bowls 
(which  are  proiaably  actually  Cypriote),  begins  to  appear 
about  the  time  of  the  eigbteenlh  dynasty  {fi%i.  5  >i  5  3)  1 
but  none  of  the  'Jeuish'  types  ore  painted  {fig,  3), 
Clear  traces  of  (he  influence  of  the  Mycenxan  civilisa- 
tion, prolKibly  Introduct^t  by  the  seafaring  raitlerswho 
harried  the  Levant,  appear  during  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  dynasties  of  Egypt.  (See  Philistines, 
%  6ff.)     But  this  phase  was  short-lived.' 

in  a  nomadic  state,  the  use  of  brittle  earthenware 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of 
■  Ratnsnr  transport.      Its  place  is  lalten  by  vessels  of 

tra^     ^'^^"-  *°™''  ""''  go""'*.  and  by  metallic 
""^     utensils  where  commercial  intercourse  per- 
mits.     Such  pottery  as  there  is  in  such  circumstances  is 
either  very  nuie  and  temporary,  or  is  imported  and  pre- 
served as  a  luiuty.* 

Thus  among  the  Israelites,  three  words  for  vessels, 
tieitl{n/btl),icmelh.nM,  besides 'J»,  Job  32ig,  properly 
1  Cp  Welch. 'The  InnueiKX  of  £ecui  Civiliution  on  South 
FateHine'in/-A/P,i9ao,  pp.  34'^^  The  polietrin  quetiion 
■as  Ibund  at  Teird-lluy  {fttne.  I.e.,  figs.  4«.  '4S.  '6*7  : 
•""s,  l.e.,  fig.  1J9);  Tell  ef-Safieh (/"A:^,  iB^,  p.  jm),  and 


Tell  Zaltariyi 


POTTERY 

denote  vessels  of  skin  (see  Bottle,  %  1 ).  whilst  in  the 
accounts  both  of  the  tabernacle  and  of  the  temple  the 
great  majority,  if  not  all  the  sacred  vessels  were  of 
metal  (Ex.  SBj  i  K.74S  10a  aCh.4  i«  e>o  3513),  and  so 
at  the  same  lime  of  greater  intrinsic  value,  more  durable, 
and  less  liable  to  conuacl  pollution  (Lev.BjS/:).  For 
minor  sacrificial  purposes  earthen  vessels  are  specified 
more  than  once  in  the  Levitical  code  (Nu.6t7  Lev. 
6=.  Hsso). 

The  difliculty  of  determining  the  usage  of  the  Hebrew 
terms  is  increased  by  the  fact  that,  in  all  the  versions, 
the  words  for  vessels  of  pottery  and  other  materials  are 
rendered  for  the  most  part  quite  at  random.  Least  of 
all.  either  in  AV  or  RV.  is  the  key-word  '  pot '  confined 
to  earthenware  ;  it  includes  vessels  of  wickerwork,  skio, 
and  metal.     With  this  qualification,  the  following  out- 


the  forms   and  uses  of  pottery   v 
expressly  mentioned  io  Hebrew  literature. 

I.  1f,:ts</(v'heaver  draw  water,  vI>>u,AV'plid 
M14  JudE.Ti<  £cclea.I2s,  xoSst,  ca/ki,-  AV  'bai 

lTi>^(see  Kotunson  Lees,  'Villaft  Lift  in  Paiti 


V;  iK. 


the  9 


>.  pspSi  hakhai,  se 

J.  ^|,>»^(^/drop.*' 
ii;  AV'boa,'iK.9i 


.    See  Coo 


>».Jn 


IE,|)( 


=,  la. 


dentil):  Itntiaila,  EV'vial,';  i& 
I  ■  lenticular  fladt  or  pilgrim  bottle, 

foiDi  u  derived  from  a  leathern  protot^'pe,  and  u  commoD  ia 
'  Phienician '  and  *  Jewish'  fabrics  of  pottery,  see  fig.  fl,  xf. 

4.  ir^j,  /AjriT  (v'round  ;  Ktfaidav,  tcffhui,  AV  '  bowl '  Jei^ 
35  ^  is  a  large  lOUiid  bowl  from  which  wine  could  be  served  out 
into  cups.  In  Jer.SBsitis  probably  of  cUy(»);  but  the  saina 
word  iiused  Gen.  44i  (or  l^e 'divining  cup^  of  Ja»ph,  which 
is  cipiT3sly  of  silver  (cp  Divination,  1  1  (iT),  though  late 
Cha]£Lan  Wl.  with  U«>c  InscriptioiU,  in  BnL  lA^.m  of 
clay.    See  Meals,  {  13. 

i-  D\»,  *t  (v'contain;  wm^puv,  taiix,  AV  'cup'  freq.)  ii 
frequently  used  for  a  dfinkiDg-cup.    Such  cupa  were  often  gf 

In  Mk.T4  rontfiia  are  disimfidshed  f^m  ffortl  (wooden)  and 
vaAx4d(bn:inte)^fssels.andaFepresi[mably  of  clay :  cp'»«ui^Bv 
3i.n>i,Mli.l4i3Lk.33Ta,aiiifli.Ni4.     See  Meals,  I  i  a. 
6.  -»-»,  fartr  (vIk   hot;    xvrpi,  tilia,    'pot'  AV   Nu.ll( 

-u „■ ,j —     f^L  QjoBiHi;  I  j(i,r). 

,  c<v.i>«,  »mWw.  Prov.n3  aTii  Ii. 

lai  Dl4»  1K.85.  Jei.ll,  Ezek, 
^ len  crucible  or  melting  pot  of  the  metal- 
lurgist IWilk.  A-c.  ££.);  but  i"  l«.ii"  iherfu.1.  Hi.  'nir^r 
CTudblef ,'  is  explained  1^  Jew 


o  be  dest 


s^ufi^^iT. 


0.  ^(,  Vf.il,  Jet.  MM(wilh*tjMto,' broken  veise 

■[RVmg. 

01,;  AV  'idol-;   B.™K,™^cr.V*l;  cp  loou,  1 

»    The 

idelled  cl5?  'h Jp  ^  fragile"  [cp  below,  |  f^)].  ' 

4.   PotdMTtll.    , 


already  mentioned,  earthen 
vessels,  .(//fA^nr(enn"^9),  of  undeHned 
orded  as  being  id  use  : — 
I.  For  ritual  purposes  (Nu.617  Lev.isso)- 
a.  For  cooking,  fietiuently — e^.,  Lev.  QiS  [11].  where 
it  is  clear  that  they  are  of  ungbued  clay,  and  conse- 
quently absorbent  of  contamination;  cp  Eiek.2tfi, 
where  the  metaphor  is  from  cooking,  and  '  rust '  of  AV, 
should  be  '  scum.'     Cp  Lev.  11  3J  AV,  'range  for  pots.' 

3.  To  preserve  documents,  Jer.S2i4;  cp  buried 
treasure,  3  Cor.  4;.  which  is  frequently  found  thus  pro- 
tected. 

The  word  ^•xi  (^/'scratch,'  DirT««r.  tala.  vat  fictiUi  ii 
used  of  a  viiaU  vessel,  Piov.  2653  and  as  adj.  Lev.Sji  11 33 

as  ail  eiiem'porised  biaiier,  i^,.  cp  l^omson,  Tlu  Laiid  OMd liu 
Book,  jM(ia6S):  or.  on  account  of  the  jkaipneuof  its  broken 
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All  these  makeshifts  may  be  commonly  observed  still 

4.  To  these  we  may  add  the  making  of  concrete 
(mod.  Ai,  *itmraA;  cp  >|Dn.  Msaph,  Dan.  233  ff.. 
tsTpanw.  jSclilis,  tisla ;  EV  'cliiy,'  see  §  6  below). 
For  this  purpose  broken  potsherds  are  finely  pounded 
and  miied  with  lime  (cp  Roman  apui  Signinum).  Il 
is  as  if  for  this  purpose  Ihat  Jeremiah  is  directed  to 
Bhaller  ibe  'poller's  vessel'  in  Jer.  l»i-ii,  and  the 
process  may  still  be  seen  on  the  same  spot  outside  the 
city  (Neal.  PaUUine  Explored.  11b  f.  |i8Bz]). 

Proverbially,  mention  is  made,  especially  in  the  later 
books,  of 

1.  The  plasticity  and  passivity  of  clay  in  the  hands 

...f.-.-,—  .       *"9  04°  Jer,  105  ff 

rofamiCM.        ^    ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^f  ^^^^  ;„  ^^ 

kiln,  Ecclus.275,  and  in  use;  frequenlly— f./. .  Ps.  29 
Eccles.l2fi  ls.3014  45  19  Jer.l9i-ii  (cp  g  4  [5])  2238 
Rev.2i7.  cpjudg,  719/ 

3.  Consequently,  its  small  value — e.g..  Lam.  li  Zech. 
4i3Mt.279- 

4-  Its  menial  uses— i.^.,  Ps,  flOs  2Thess.2»;  but 
not  Ps.6813  AV  'pois,'  RV  'sheepfolds'  Che.  Ps.'" 
'dunghills'  ;  Ps,8l6  AV  -pots.'  RV  ■ba.skel,'  though 
the  reference  is.  in  fact,  to  work  in  a  brickfield  ;  see 
below,  g  6. 

5.  Itsdryand  dusty  texture,  Ps.2ai5- 
The  manufacture  of  pottery  among  the  Israelites  may 

itlined  from  the  same  later  sources,  especially  Jer. 


18 1- 


IS.383.. 


Cby  it  usually  lo^I,  ^1 

t.   CU7.     Levantine  'liinnii>i»s ;    i,p   uui 
BibL-Anm.  H^n  {•[un,  Dan. 


vitUc.  iKtum;  V^t.  'red,'  cp 
:ially  of  the  luifact  cby^  of  the 


1,  iHim 


P.W.-. 


MH,  li.1 


properly '  mud '  Ibr  sun-dried  bi 

The  clay  is  kneaded  with  the  feel  to  the  proper 
uniformity  and  consistency  (Wisd.  I67  ls.41as.  cp 
Nah.  Si4.  where  brickmaking  is  meant,  and  Ecclus. 
aSjjAV"*-.  'lempereth  with  his  feel').    Even  prepared 

in  which  case  it  can  be  worked  up  afresh :  or  in  the 
furnace  (Ecclus.  27s)-  in  which  case  it  is  ruined  uiierly, 
and  is  cast  aside  among  the  '  wasters,'  which  mark  the 
site  of  many  ancient  potteries. 

The  same  clay.  iph.  ia  also  used  lo  receive  the  impreu  of  a 
Ha]  (Jobs*,  cp  Jer.8ai4);  and  for  baked  brick,  .-IjaS.  Gen. 
llils-Mq,  cpEiek.4i.    See  Brick. 

According  to  Ihe  MT  the  bion»  cutingt  of  king  Sokunon 

Ih^lain  of' JoriLn  (1  IhTi  J,  ir1^i(,"rS7t  ^,  i"a-r-lhM 
Itrra,    cp    1    K.T4'\     The    >"'    '"   cornipt  («e    Ad*m   j.); 

Cp  Babvloki"  i"™;  Bitumbn,  Bb.ck,  Cili,  Sew. 

The  potter  (usually  "niS-,  ySier;  ntpaiMii,  Jigulua, 
flaslet;  tjif.  '  mould' ;  and  not  confined  to  this  kind 
T  Thanottar  °'  manufacture.  Is.45j.8;  also  BibL 
T.TMpoMM.  Aram.>V**a>,  tnaljlg-'/"!.  Dan.2,.) 
sits  at  his  work,  turning  the  wheel  with  his  feet,  and 
modelling  the  clay  revolving  upon  it  with  his  hands 
(]er.  16}  Ecclus.  3%3t).  Like  many  other  craftsmen,  the 
potters  in  Jerusalem  appear  to  have  formed  a  hereditary 
guild  of  Ihe  bne  Shi;lah  (;.i'.  ),  which  is  mentioned  in 
I  Ch.  413  al  the  end  of  an  entuneration  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (see  GeDBRAH,  a). 

The  Potter's  Field,  Aceldama  (r 
tionalty  situated  in  the  lo»ei  pan  . 
of  ZIon.  where  tracts  of  formei 

Zion,  aj  the  'Sale  oif  ^isherds  ^i^lOi).  if  noi  e™  as  fa^ 

the  'Tower  of  the  Fumaces'fNeb.  8  11  IS  fi).     See  AcELDAH 

The  'Gale  of  Potsherds '  (Jer,  1»  j  Kr«,  RVmj-)  obtained 

oO'ered  direct  access  fEOQi  the  city),  perhaps  from  general  refi 

3819 
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leap),  as  this  Cale  is  probably  identical  with  the  Dung  Ci 
Nek 3 .3  3,^/:),  see  riARSiTH,  HiNHOu IVaujiv ofTI 4 (= 
nd  Jebcsalhh.  |  m,  col  M'i 

The  wheel  (o-iann-Sj.  dual ;  irl 
vlam.  Jer.183,  AV^-  'seats,'  'fram 
.  -Th.™**^.    K«lus-S8^;    cp 


tOt  Wft,* ;  tiper 
EJ!.  1 16)   appears 


""^  ally  of  stone,  but  was,  perhaps,  also 

later  of  wood.     Two  types  of  wheel,  both  known  in 
antiquity,  and  still  used 


stone.'     In  this  (fig. 

,„  -1  is  Ihe  ^  Kgx'piian 

™  {WLIk     Am:.  A^.  3,64; 


t>-pe  {WLIk.  Am.  A^.  8114:  Rosellini,  Mm.  Cie.  PI.  L; 
i:eps./V-*«.ii,i»:  Elman  i./tw.^isf.&-.4jWfigure]l), 
and  persisted  in  the  r jst,  tbough  not  in  N  w.  Afnca  (Abulwaltd, 
baU'or  pivot'{Bef«.  liA  1I4I  '  "    """^  ™"  y  «  a 

3.  Holb  wheels  revolve  with  the  same  vettkal  aite,  to  whldl 
they  an  fixed  at  some  distance  apart.  The  lower  is  driven  by 
the  feet  of  the  potter  (Ecclus.  3S  ig)  who  sits  on  a  bench  <cp  the 
inleipretalion  of  D^ISK  in  Ex.  1 !«.  and  AV°W  in  Jer.  IB  3)  ;  Ibe 
upper  wheel,  as  before,  supports  the  clay.  This  more  advanced 
type  is  firsl  depicted  intireecein  ihe  siilh  century  B.c.(.<mMii' 
dill-  lnttitfl0, 168!,  pi.  U,  i ;  Reinach,  Riptn.  i.  rtirs  Gmi, 

Asia<lig.  ii  II  appeamobe  Ihe  wooden  wheel  of  iIk  Talmud 
ipp, ^ippttj,  cp  1  K-T30  AV  'wheels,'  properly  tnmkof  a  tj«e; 
V*T1^  bu,cp  10, 'stocks,' Job  13i;97iiX  and  ii  the 
type  now,  in  Syria  (Thomson,  Tir  Land  and 
Jaffa).    Of  these  (Jteina^ves  no.  a  Jraiu  Ecclui 


B«A.  s 


,  Jer.  IB 


The  kiln  (iciijuraf,  Ecclus. 27j  8834)  in  which  pottery 

is  baked  is  not  clearly  distinguished  from  the  furnace  of 

ft    ThkMIn      ""   metallurgist,    or   the  oven  of  the 

».  Tl»  KUn.    j^^      g^  FURNACE.     The  '  burning 

fiery  furnace '  of  Neb 


\ 


(«. 


whici 


=  T?^ 


EgypI,  Ptolem 


/aniaiialen 
12  3<:  cp  Jer.  439 
Nah.  S14).*  On  ibis 
mode  of  punishment 
see  Ahab,  a  (cid,  93). 
FuRK.\CE.  The  pot- 
ler's  kilns  represented 
on  Egyptian  (Wilk.  Ane.  Eg.  299 1»3;  Rosellini. 
Mon.  Civ.  Saji ;  Leps.  Dniiif.2ii6)  and  early  Gredt 
moDumenU  (Ann.  d.  /ml.,  iSSa,  pi.  U.  i)  are,  how- 

1  Cp  (in  Greece)  Hanison  and  MacColl,  Crret  Vm  Pmml- 
*  Bui  see  Brick,  |  i,  n.  3  ;  Davio.  |  ii  c.  iL,  and  etpecialty 
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ever,  on  a  much  smaller  scale  (fig.  9).  Von  Ihering 
(Evolution  of  thi  Aryan.  100,  416)  points  out  ihe  daily 
necessity  for  public  kilns,  when  business  documenls 
were  preserved,  ns  in  Babylonia,  on  tablets  ol  baked  clay. 

'I'hough  the  name  of  Nebuchadreuar's  furnace  refers 
to  its  smoke,  a  clear  fire  Btvd  a  clean  kiln  are  essential 
to  the  production  of  fine  pottery,  and  must  be  maintained 
night  and  day  (Kcclus.SSji). 

The  glazing  in  Ecc1us,38m  EV  (xfUiiia  [BWA], 
yifmim  [B*''],  Unitiontm)  is  properly  a  smearing  with 

in  ™._i__  ei'her  slip  or  paint.  Smearing  with 
nmon,    in   Palestine  as   else- 

of  vessels,  but  would  nol  call  for  special  remark  in  this 
context.  Smearing  with  paint — especially  paint  of  a 
warm  red  colour,  smeared  over  the  whole  surface  of  Ihe 
vessel,  and  frequently  polished  by  hand — is  characteristic 
of  the  earliw  'Amorite'  pottery  (§  2)  and  persists  to  a 
late  date.  If  xiipw^  be  read,  something  of  the  nature 
of  a  pattern  must  be  umjetslood  (^  a). 

Actual  vitrified  glaring  is  rarely,  if  ewer,  found  on 
Palestinian  pottery  before  Roman  timet     The  char- 


andgUH. 


;  tkvalioB  and  cory'«ctuial » 


acteristic  Egyptian  glazed  /aienit  was  imitated  in 
Cyprus,  and  perhaps  also  in  Phcenicia,  from  at  least 
Ihe  b^inning  of  the  Jewish  kingdom  :  and  glazed 
earthenware  has  been  found  occasionally  on  Jewish 
It  never  of  certainly  native  fabric,  or  of  clearly 


pre-e 


The 


e  like  (he  iucehtro  nereai  early  Grei 


Egypt  andvr  the  cigH 
■rHlelKwhtR.  FoiPiL. 
f  tu>  ICC  Bliu  and  Dk:kil 

«»,«■/.  lass/ fig.  ,}■/ 


icKir  hardly  ama  inlcj 
limH,  though  opaque  CD 

,1. — ;_!.. — y^^  dynasty. 


PB^TOBIUM 

FOnND.      I.  Md«i{T\\1};  UNA,  in'>iaori«na).  Ezn 

POWDEEB  or  THE  MEBCHAHT  (SaVl   np?(< ; 
KONiopTtoN  MYpefoy  [BKA,  -eyiKOY  K']. /"/ww 

pigmtnlarii),  mentioned  along  with  myrrh  and  Irankin- 
cense  (Cant.  36t|.      See  PEKFUME. 

POWER  OF  CK)D  (AcisSio),  POWERS  jRom.Sja 
iCor.laat  Eph.lii).  There  were  many  SwAluit.  or 
angelic  'powers,'  of  the  same  class,  but  of  different 
degrees  ;  Simon  Magus,  however,  passed  as  '  (hat  power 
of  God  which  is  called  Great'  (RV).  tt  has  been  pro- 
posed to  take  nugali  {/leyiXti)  as  a  transliteration  of  the 
Samaritan  name  of  the  'power'  (wSm  or  ■'jai — i.e.,  'he 
'eals'),'     But  Deissmann  (Bibttstvditn,  ig,  n.  6) 


1  papyru 


the  greatest  power  which  is  appointed  it 
the  Lord  God, '  >    See  SiMoN  Magus  ;  Angel,  g  i. 

PRJSTOE.  On  the  Roman  office  of  praMor  (i,<., 
ptailor.  •  he  who  goes  before,'  '  a  leader '}.  originally  a 
military  title,  and  In  classical  limes  a  designation  of  Ihe 
highest  magistrates  in  the  Latin  towns,  Ihe  reader  may 
consult  Ihe  works  of  Marquardt,  Mommsen,  and 
others '.  a  compendious  account  will  be  found  in 
J.  G.  Frazer's  article  '  Prietor'in  Ency.  ffril.l'l  19 tss/. 
In  Actsieaoiiis  for  ^pariiyoi  {RV  •magistrates') 
RV"w-  has  'Gk,  prsetors.'  The  meaning  of  this  note 
is  thai  iTpanrTo''  >li<  Greek  name  for  Ihe  highest 
magistrates  in  a  Roman  colony,  corresponded  10  Ihe 
LaL  prictores.  "The  title  pr^tors  was  not  technically 
accurate,  but  was  frequently  employed  as  a  courtesy 
title  for  (he  supreme  magistrates  of  a  Roman  colony' 
(Ramsay,  St.  Paul.  ai8).  In  Acts  1619.  however, 
there  is  already  mention  of  the  rulers  \ipxorm).  so 
(hal  (he  further  mention  of  (he  p[a:[ors  (trrjianjyal)  is 
ma((er  for  surprise.  Meyer-Wendt.  Comm.  aSi,  ex- 
plains S.p]iiirTa  as  '  Ihe  more  general,'  orpoTTjToi  *  the 
more  specialised'  expression.  Ramsay  admits  the 
difficulty  of  the  text. 

'  It  Is  hardly  possible,'  Ramuy  tays,  'that  c.  19X  have  Ihe 
final  form  that  the  writer  wouU  have  Eivtn  IlKm.     The  CKpres- 

ordinary  Greek  term  for  the  flupreme  board  of  muislrates  in 

whidi  be'ihould  emplay.     Either  of  the  clauvs  braclieled  >  is 
luRicicnt  in  iuclf ;  and  11  is  hudly  poBible  that  awiilet,  wboic 

Ramsay's  conclusion,  with  regard  to  the  authorship  of 
the  narrative  that '  as  usual,  Luke  moves  on  Ihe  plane  of 
educated  conversation  in  such  roatlets,  and  nol  tm  the 
plane  of  rigid  technical  accuracy :  he  writes  as  the 
scene  was  ennctcd,'  is  hardly  satisfactory,         »f.  A,  C. 

PRSTOBIDH  (np&IT(opiON :  Syr.  Iranslileiate* 
fT\aytorium),  meaning  originally  Ihe  tent  of  Ihe  com- 
mander of  an  army  (Liv,  3s),  came  to 
be  applied  10  Ihe  residence,  whether  fixed 
or  provisional,  of  the  governor  of  a  pro- 
vince (Ck.  Vtrr.  ii.  4>S),  and  even  to  the  large  country 
villas  of  noble  Romans  (Suet.  Catig.  37  ;  see  Rich, 
Did.  <^Gk.  and  Sam.  Antiq^.].  in  the  NT  it  seems 
lo  be  tised  of  Ihe  royal  palaces  as  being  temporary 
residences  of  Ihe  proctirators.  Thus  in  Acts  2835 
Tf/aiT.  T.  'Hpi^iou  is  taken  to  mean  the  palace  of  Herod 
in  Csesarea  ( AV  ■  Herod's  judgment-hall, '  RV  •  Herod's 
palace').  According  10  Meyer,  the  same  is  meant  by 
rpamipmr  In  Phil.Iij  (AV  'palace');  but  Lightfool 
has  contended  strongly  for  the  mesning  '  pratorian 
guards'  (see  Phitipfiaiti,  97-100).  Further,  some 
scholars  (Keim)  suppose  the  word  to  be  used  in  the 
Gospel  narrative  of  Herod's  palace  el  Jerusalem. 
^  F..  K.]ait.  Prvti.  im  A^MUltii/r,  IS  j: 


Of  that) 


KVfun,  »m,  nn.y,t*v^t  (Pap.  Par.  bi 
•  They  are  :  [axd  dragged  Ihern 


o  the  preieDCB  of  Iba 
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The  passages  aie  Mk.  lSi£  (EV  '  PraMorium ') 
Ml.  27=7  (AV  -Ihe  comm™  hall")  Jn.IBja  (AV  ■  Ihe 
iltaMmr.*""  °'  judgmenf)  33  (AV  -judgment 
«ne!ta^'""''  "»  f-^^  -iudgmeol  hair).  RV 
"•^^^  ™»  has  ■  palace  '  everywhere,  eicepi  Mk, 
B""**"-  where  this  rendering  is  placed  in  the 
margin.  Bm  even  if  we  cculd  consider  tlie  accounts 
in  these  passages  reliabLe,  the  reference  might  more 
plausibly  be  supposed  (o  be  lo  (he  fortress  of  Antonia. 
As  is  jtislly  pointed  out  in  Meyer-Weiss,  AfaUA.  484, 
Herod's  jxilace  would  be  reserved  for  his  own  use. 
The  earliest  of  these  passages  (Mk.  15i6),  however, 
is  very  vague,  Jesus  is  said  to  haie  been  led  away  by 
the  soldiers  '  within  die  court,  which  is  the  Pnetorium ' 
{laa  Ttlt  ai\^,  i  iarw  w/mriipuH').  Here,  as  Brandl 
says,  the  words  '  which  is  the  Pnetorium '  are  a  strange 
addition  and  do  not  til  well  into  Ihe  text,  whatever 
interpretation  we  may  give  to  them.  '  lliey  are  a 
gloss  occasioned  by  the  text  of  Mallhew '  (Evaag. 
Cesck.  107).  Ml,,  not  understanding  Ihe  words  Iffui 
r^i  ai\T)t.  improves  Ihe  story  by  laying  ihe  scene  at 
Ihe    headquarters  of  the    Roman    garrison  (Ml,S7i;. 

At'  airir  S\vr  ri)r  aTitpar).     An  edilor  of  Mk.  added 
Ihe  gloss  after  comparing  ihe  two  accounts. 

In  Lk.  the  passage  is  wanting.      Bui  the  Third  Gospel 
tells  us  of  a  Irial  before  Herod  of  which  no  mention  is 
f  made  in  (he  other   gospels.      Several 


S.  Th«  aooonnt 
inLk. 


ockery  by  the  soldiers,  the  gorgeous 
robe)  suggest  thai  il  owes  its  origin  10  Mk,lSi6  = 
M1.2717,  Lk..  we  may  suppose,  had  some  form  of 
Mk.  before  him.  The  words  seemed  to  him  to  suggest 
thai  the  scene  of  the  mockery  by  the  soldiers  took  place 
in  the  palace  of  Herod.  He  therefore  introduces  Herod 
himself  into  the  narrative.  Thai  he  realised  the 
difficulty  of  the  task  is  showu  by  such  apologetk: 
(ouches  as  236/  11,  In  our  earliest  source,  therefore. 
it  seems  very  doubtful  whether  we  have  in  the  gospels 
any  reference  to  Ihe  praelorium.  On  Ihe  narrative  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel  see  Pavement. 

difliculiy  in  ihr  lurriiivH.  On  the  other  hand,  Bnndl  {Dit 
Strang.  GricA.  167  ^),  O,  Hollimann  (Ltitn  Jrm,  578 
espcc  n.  3),  And  R^viik  (Lr  Qmitriime  EvangiU,  16O  point 

Kern  10  reiiuirc  ill  to  ircAi  this  pait  of  lh«  Goa«l  siory  with 

nartalivcs  w«rc  wrhhpi  tUE^e^iivd  by  the  ceremonies  connected 
wiih  the  imrifice  of  the  com-  and  winf-god.  Sec  F««r,  GB  W 
(*  >7"^.  cp,  8  ija^),  and  Gnuit  Aileo,  EvaL  of  Ikt  IJia  of 
Cfd&.uff.).  M.  A,  C. 


irdmary  word  for  'to  pray, 
I,  like  the  word  for  '  prayer,' 
if  all  dales,  has  a 


..PEATEH.      r. 

7?e^ri,  kithfaliil, 

n^pij,  UfhiUdh.  0. 

toot  (?B,  Arab,  phalla)  meaning  '  10  rend '  {see  Wellh, 

UC"  I03.  RaU  AruHicien  Heidtntum^,  ia6), 

Thii  nuy  po»ibly  throw  a  light  on  the  original  nieaninf  of 

atkillakijivMi-    In  illustruioD,  cp  Syi.  iitljnK. '''Uo^/*. 

lit.  'to  nil  onewlffWRS,  Rwl.  Stm.^  jji,  J17); 

1.  Wordi.  nl»  TT-jnn.  *J'*g^'^'  '"=•  \t\o«),  1  K.  wu  Jet. 

■nd wine lli« cul'ihim^vB \  S« <?UTTiNi»CI "■'.4'''.),'^ 
compue  with  what  ii  ihere  toid  <|  a)  u  to  the  lignilicuice  of 
cultingi  of  the  fleih  Roberewn  Smith  refeired  to  ibove.  IF  thii 
i>  cDrrecl,  we  may  contrail  l/fklUak  with  the  Au.  itribu. 
*  prayer,'  from  ^/karAhu, '  10  show  favoar,'  alio  '  10  do  homsEC, 
nnlcu,  with  »ine,  we  «ippoM  iin  orieinnl  Torni  ikrihu  from 
^iitrihi,  'to  draw  neat.'  .See  Muss-Ajnolt,  i.f.  iiniu.  and 
cp  Frani  Del.  on  W-liti/. 

Thai  'prayer,'  as  conceived  by  Ihe  early  Israelites. 
really  had  a  connection  with  cuttings  of  the  flesh  is  at 
once  suggested  by  Ihe  later  use  of  niEoio.  •  atdpholh.'  for 
the  tepkillia.  or  '  phylacteries."  if  these  prayer-bands  are 
really  a  substitute  for  Ihe  sacred  marks  punctured  in  the 
flesh  ofaworshipperin  primitive  times  (see  Frontlets  ; 
CuTTtNGs.  S  7). 

ITii.    It  il  utuaJ  10  render  "nbrr;  (S  in^tifn  (?n,  V|. 'ei- 
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at  ■)  in  dull  pungr  '  itretdied  himielf.* 


{EV :  10  Kautzuh,  Kite 


ntSt-gi'-abod, 
mn'niM^rev  and  i-jmft  of  MT  ;  in  iK.lBfi  -nil  ii  mora 
plnutible,  becnme  of  nrw  which  follom  (but  qi  I  a).    Tbiu  in 

Elijab  it  follows,  the   physical   met,   makes   no  difference  :  the 

Srayer  in  tiihtt  ease  interprets  die  Kioal  culling.  ElK»he« 
«  pHurHECv,  I  k/.-)  il  has  been  shown  that  Elij^  and  Elishm 
very  possibly  came  from  the  NeEeb.and  thai  the  priesis  of  Baal 
who'cullhen>Hlv«'(,  K.  lgM>«ert  probably  Jerahmeeliies. 
Elijah  may  thnefbte  have'cul  himself;  the  story  of  Elijah  hai 

Ihe  priests  of  Baal  were  conn«t«l  vriih  Ihe  pnyer,  '  O^ul, 

a.  Akin,  apparently,  to  ^^inrt,  kilkpallil,  in  root- 
meaning  is  -rsi,  'dihar.  Hiph.  Tnpn  ;  whence  a'iara, 
dtira,  to  sacrifice  (see  Wellh.   IJG^  103  n.  ;  SeU^ 


hardly  sjue. 

3-  A  dinemt  metaphor  underlies  ['U]  nVri,  ^lUJ,  [^a/],  '  (a 
■nollily,  appease '  (i/nSn,  Arab.  Anun.  '10  be  tweet  orpleataat*), 
Ea.  B:lii  iS.  IStiMal.  I9  Pi.  16 13,  etc. 

«.  I^nnn,  <lIl^UalUta,taseekoT  imp]are(avoiir(v'|VI, 'loba 
inclined '  towards,  10  be  favoutable  "h  I  K.  S  jj  ,7  59  Hot  M  J 
Jobs  5;  whence  njnn,  IvAjiiiuU,  Pi.  fiiafilaand  JUfUl,  te^Hltll, 
Jer.Sai  PlSSC,  Ibr'bolii  EV  'suppHcatioa.' 

ipon,"  Ruihliejei. 


.Sjer.M 


;,  EVai 


intercede'  10  Ibe  Hiphil,  p'lEfit'buc  thu  cannot  wtU  be  sua- 
lained;  'loinieipoiK  would  be  safer. 

•i^Kro""^  •"■  ■"•  »"»=■■"-*" 

7.  mSx,  if^t  prop.  *lo  bow'^  cp.  An-  suil6,  'to  beseech'; 
Aiun.  (In  Pael),  Dan.  0 1 1  Ezra  t  lot. 

e.  np't-,  ji*d*,  JoblS4(AViai.  'ipeocb';  RVrn«-  'mediia. 
Uonli  Pt.  11997W.  'mediuitioo.'  On  die  former  passage, 
MlS- 

9.  tfn^iMi«r,AVio«.'»crel5peech';IiVing.'Heb.,whispef' 
UMid.    Buise>.?ffO7-<H>b.)<i<fJ0r.,aodcpMAcic 

10.  m-l,  rinnii,  •  ■  plerdng  cry,'  v^n  i  K.  B  a«  (R^X  Jei. 
14 II,  '  when  they  fast  I  will  not  hear  their  cry.'dnWi,  Jer.  7i» 
11 14  Pi.  I*  ■  01 1.    In  Hebtew  rimM  a  used  bolli  of  shouti 

minVof  ,5aint'«'^ie»{'Jffi"™.'«"43a,  nl'a).    '  ™' 

11.  £«*,  UmiM-,  ■tacryfarhelp,'f.f.,JobS0iaPl.l8a(il: 
wiih  noun  mnd,  laii'aA,  Jer.  S 19  Fsi.  IB7,  etc. 

»  ppi,  14*0^,  nme  meaning,  (.f.,  Pi.II«[sl 


■>  LTw',  ■niilrp3.*'^Jr«*',  yaiwii],  ■  to  seek  God, '*.^., 
Jer.  W II 13,  7V»nn,  hilMfaiai,  and  ^^3,  iii^i,  parallel. 

M-  rii%**i«,  ■locall,'<^.,Ps.*4l3i!St. 

IS-  WJ  TBP,  «/***  •^P'uf.  iS.!!;  P!.4aj[4];  j^S  -DP. 
Ufhai  Mtm,  Ps.e39[8l  Lam.  1 19;  and  irt -ax,  Mp*^ 
tuii,  Pi.  102 1  (title),  IU3,  'to  poui  out  the  soul,  the  h«n,  ■ 

jot  conunoncit  Greek  word  is  f&ximai,  (rpotftiixefiat,  wpo. 
fifing  AJ4^Ldi  b  specialty  frequent  in  Lk.  and  Ads  ;  ^^IT  is 
also  found  ibere.  bui  is  commoner  in  the  epistles.  Alvn*.  '10 
ask '  (cp  Plat.  £«/*-/*.  t,,  .«,.«*«  li^,\  ■ir.I;.  ™«  «.«^) 
isal»Dcciiuona11v'aund,<.f„^l.eB-7iilSi»Jn.Ui4t0M 

Noie  also  Jmrvyaw,  '  10  inlercwle  (for  or  against  any  one),' 
Rom.  S  97  u  11 1  Keb,  T  n :  also  '  10  pray,'  Wisd.  14  iB ;  u«on. 
nrnariir,  'to  intercede  (Jar),'  Rom.B«;  with  noun  Imvttt, 

Lastly  liicemW],  Mfnjpka,  'supplication,'  a  Mace  ffia  Heb. 

No  attitude  or  gesture  was  prescribed  for  prayer. 

«    iiiiuj The  aiiiiudes  and  gestures  adopted  were 

8.  Attttodu.  ^^  „^,^^,  ,^  ^-^^^^^  ,^p  ,he  Assyri" 
and  Egyptian  monuments).    A  man  might  stand  or  kned 
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For  [he  first  oT  thoe  aililudu.  t«  i  S.  iM  i  K.Saau  *Ch. 
dijDan.  6io  Ml.  <;  Ml.  U  i;  Lk.  IBii :  for  Iht  second,  i  K. 
85,  jCh.«i3KimB5Uan.i>iolTi]Lli.2a4iAcuTw;ftmhi 
Ihiid,  1  Ch.  Tl  t<  (prayerful  mcdiuiion  r). 

Whether  standing  or  luieoling,  ihe  sqppliani  eiiher 
lifted  up  his  hands  (Ps.28i  1349  Lam.  2 19  341  3  Mace. 
3»).  or  fpiead  them  out  (Ex.  919  Is.  1  is  t  K.Sii  a  Ch. 
611/  Ez-95).  originally  no  doubt  towards  Ibe  altar,' 
but  afterwards  ( I  K.  8  3954  Lam.  841)  towards  heaven. 
There  were  indeed  eiiceplions  (o  Ihis,  as  when,  to  ex- 
press deep  conlriiioti,  a  man  smote  with  his  hands  on 
his  breast  (Lk-lSij  2848  where  the  Curelonlan  and 
Lewis-Gilison  add  in  both  passages,  saying,  '  Woe  10 
us,  u'hni  has  befallen  us  I  woe  10  us  for  our  sins') ;  or 
when,  for  a  reason  which  we  cannot  easily  determine. 

earth,  and  put  his  lace  between  his  knees'  (i  K.  I841) ; 
or  when  the  whole  body  was  prostrated  on  the  ground 
(Gen.21a6  Ex.348  Neh.  86  [nnit  OTX '-Siinripinpi], 
Judith  Si).  On  the  so-called  Ufhillli  or  phyLicteries  see 
Frontlets. 


TKe« 


sr; 


II  Ihc 


■I  uliludc  of  Elijuh  in  I  K.  18  43  miiy  perhi 
flnsLty  of  his  fe«liig[ ;  '  he  prays  with  body  ai 
's  explanation,  jipproved  by  Kiitel.     " 


following  vntd  nnK  i'^*^^}  we  might  conjecture  that  Elijah, 
like  the  priesti  of  Baal,  perfotmed  a  ritual  cutting.    The  teil 

illuKtrale  the  phnu  In  Fi.it  jj,  'and  my  prayer  lumed  hack 

Genlil)  explains,  '1  prayed  with  my  head  drooping  ovti  my 
brea«.'  If  this  is  to  be  admitted,  the  cinons  of  excgtus  are 
BlTUigely  pliable.  Gut  can  il  be  admilted  when  the  whole  con- 
text of  Ps.  35 13  is  SD  strongly  corrupi.  as  Ihe  present  writer  at 
kasi  hopes  to  bave  shown  {Pi.»,  aJix.)1 

In  early  times  sacrifice  and  prayer  often  went  hand 

in  hand ;'  Ihe  latter  supplied  the  interpretation  of  the 

TinuL    former(Gen.l2B  26»selc,).    Stiil,  prayer 

.  *''"**i    ^as  tiot  tied  10  sacrifice,  and  io  prayer,  as 

wngBMgB.  hjupi,  ijigfg  freedom  than  afterwards.  Il 
was  the  need  of  religious  organisation  in  all  departments 
of  life  thai  imrtiduced  a  change  both  into  public  and 
into  private  prayer.  Three  limes  in  the  day  were 
specialty  appointed  for  prayer.'  morning,  Ihe  lime  of 
the  aflemoon  sacrifice  (about  3  p.m. ),  and  evening. 

For  the  second  of  these.  coDipare  (with  I>alnun)  Dnn.Sii 
Eira0}  Judiih»i  AdsSi  ID j jo  (see /'££!*>  T 1 1  and  ep 
Dkv,  li;  SchOrer,  (^n>l  iigj,  n.  40:  ETii.ligo/,  n.  14Q. 

Only  once  in  the  Bible  are  Ihe  three  limes  fiH-  prayers 
referred  to,  vii.  in  Dan.  810  [11],  where  Daniel  is  said  to 
have  'kneeled  upon  his  knees  three  limes  a  day,  and 
prayed  (aVie),  Bnd  given  Ihanks  before  his  Ciod,  because 
he  had  been  wont  10  do  it  beforelime. '  Some  quote 
alsoPs.65.8[,7j;  it  is  uncertain  however  (.}  whether 
'  in  Ihe  evening,  in  the  morning,  and  at  noonday '  does 
not  merely  mean  'all  day  long'  (so  Hupf.,  Del,, 
Dalman),  and  (a)  whether  Ihe  lext  is  correct.'  A  similar 
unceriainty  as  Io  the  lext  of  Ps.  £4  [3]  should  make  us 
hesitate  10  quole  Ihal  passage  as  referring  to  the  prayers 
connected  with  Ihe  morning-sacrifice.  It  may  be  quite 
true  Ihal,  as  Wellhausen  puts  it  (//CIO  lOa),  '  Ihe  altar 
was  the  wishing- place,  and  the  sacrifice  often  the  intro- 
duction to  the  bringing  of  some  request  before  Ihe  deily.' 
bul  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  in  a  moment 
of  high  excitement  a  psalmist  would  have  supported  a 
fervent  appeal  10  Yahwft  by  a  reference  Io  his  presence 
(or  to  the  presence  of  the  true  Israel)  al  the  morning 
sacrifice.  We  can,  however,  refer  to  Ps.  Uli '  Lei  my 
prayer  stand  before  thee  as  incense  ;  mine  uplifted  hands 
as  an  evening  oblation,' 

May  we  suppose  that  Ihe  custom  of  saying  the  first 

'      *       '-      "       ■a(a 

o(  the  Penuteiich)" — ac 
k,  Hti.  Ank.iito (cp Ulusltalion  ;,  1 11s). 


*  Cp'^'nVair. 
VorlrfgiCI.  361. 


PRAYER 

dawn,  has  any  historical  relation  (0  the  Zotoastrian 
usage  of  praying  al  daybreak,  which  we  may  of  course 
assume  to  be  much  older  than  the  forms  of  pra)*er  given 
in  the  Khorda  Avesla?  It  Is  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  do  so.      Zealous  piety  might  be  supposed  10  delight 

clearly  thought  il  a  natural  duty  '  Io  prevent  the  sun 
to  give  God  Ihanks,  and  al  the  dnyspring  10  pray 
{ivTo-fxi'tiy)  unto  him,'  Bul  Ihe  contents  of  the  bene- 
'  ily  favour  Ihe  view  thai  it  had  partly 


1  polen 


referen 


e  fire-i 


may  perhaps  infer  from  the  strange 
statement  in  Jos,  BJ  ii.8s,  '(they  offer]  to  II  certain 
prayers  which  they  have  received  from  their  forefathers, 
as  though  making  a  supplication  for  its  rising '  {rarplovt 
Ttritt  efl  ainbii  [sc.  rdr  ^^lOr]  (I^X^Ii  ^'"fp  Itmiarrtt 
dvarciXai)  that  Ihe  E^ssenes  were  specially  strict  in  their 
early  prayers,  and  justified  them  by  the  symbolism  of 
the  dawn.*  It  is  conceivable  that  some  persons  may 
have  misunderstood  this.     'The  biogtapher  of  Akbar 

because  he  recognised  in  the  sun  the  sign  o(  the  presence 
of  the  Almighty,"  and  we  all  know  how  in  Tertullian's 
time  a  familiar  Christian  custom  received  an  equally 
gross  misinterpretation.'' 

The  Mishna  (Yomd.  61)  tells  us  thai  eight  Bene- 
dictions were  spoken  in  the  temple  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement  in  the  morning.  From  the  description  in 
/.  Yem,  44  #.  ih^  resembled  ihe  last  four  of  the 
'  Eighteen  Benedictions. '  This  famous  liturgical  prayer, 
Ihe  compositecharacter  of  which  (swell  known,  together 
with  the  HablnenQ  and  Ihe  Kaddlsh.  are  given  in  a 
convenient  form  by  Dalraan  (cp  §  6).  There  were  also 
at  an  early  date  special  prayers  for  Sabbaths,  new 
moons,  festivals,  and  half-festivals,  and  as  we  learn 
from  Bir.  i^  (/.  Ber.  ta,  9)  ihmler  formula:  appro- 
priated to  journeys. 

Words  of  prayers,  however,  are  not  wanting  in  the 
OT  itself;  see,  e.g..  Dt.365/:  (litui^lcal),  1  K.Saj/: 
Is.63i;X  Eirafl6^  and  Dan,B4i^  There  are 
also  vei7  interesting  prayers  and  aspirations  in  the 
Book  of  Jeremiah   {t.g..   11«.  H7-9  I8.9 /:   20.»). 

name  of  Israel  {t.g.,  147-9),  'hey  may  belong  not  to 
Jeremiah  himself,  but  to  a  supplementer  (cp  Jeremiah 
[Book],  §  18).  And  there  are  Ihe  prayers  of  Ihe 
Psalter,  underlying  many  of  which  some  have  ventured 
to  suppose  earlier  poetic  prayers  indited  in  Ihe  name  of 
individuals.  This  theory  is  perhaps  loo  hazardous 
to  be  recommended.*       The  individualistic  interpreta- 

the  Talmud  contains  many  prayers  of  individual 
Rabbis. 

That  Hebrew  should  be  Ihe  traditional  language  of 
prayer  is  not  surprising.  Nol  only  piety,  bul  a  regard 
for  the  clearness  and  correctness  of  religious  ideas  may 
have   justified    Ihe   great    teachers    of    Ihe   first    three 

Still,  in  Alexandria  and  some  of  the  Hellenised  cilies  of 
Palestine  {e.g..  Cassarea)  the  prayers  of  the  Jews  were 
oHered  in  Greek.  The  subject  led  10  keen  discussion 
'  The  ZbroaKIrian  precept  was,  'Three  times  a  day  one  must 
worship,  standing  opposite  the  sun'  {PaUani  TixU,  SBE, 
pi,  m-%  The  ftrsi  prayer  was  to  be  at  daybreak.  Cp  Kuran, 
Sur.  ITao.  '  Be  thou  steadfast  in  prayer  from  ihe  declining  of 
Ihe  sun  until  the  duik  of  Ihe  night,  and  the  rending  of  Ihe  dawn : 
verily  the  reading  of  Ihe  dawn  is  ever  testilied  id.  '  Nowhere  in 
Ihe  Koran  nie  the  live  liadilional  '  prescribed  '  (Ar. A'tf)  limes 
of  prayer  referred  to.     In  Sur.  H  TiAIhe  'two  ends  of  ihe  day 


''  Cp  El 


Hrly  piayer  ^El 


r.  448,  refening 


■=■©£ 


Aktar,  p.  i64;Tylot, 


•Sec    l^ALUs.  H617.      Schechter's    remark,    'The    in- 

convFnient  psalms  of  Ihe  hiler  periods  were  easily  neulralised  by 
divesting  ihem  of  all  individualist ic  tendency,'  '>.,  by  ihoiic 
Chrisibn  scholars  who  hadadopied  a  low  Iheory  of  Ibe  spiritual 
position  of  Judaism  {/QR  8  [18.6I  j;4).  can  scarcely  be  hkmii 
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in  ihe  synedrium.'  Il  may  also  be  Doticed  that  (he 

early  Judaism  drew  no  sharp  dislinclion  between 
•prayers'  and  'praises.'  and  thai  in  Pi.  72™  (if  fii'iBfi 
is  correcll  we  aeiually  find  the  ■  Davidic '  Psalter 
designated  "the  prayers  of  Da»id  the  son  of  Jesse.' 
praises  or  (hnnksgivinf^s  and  petitions  being  alike  re- 
garded as  modes  of  intluencing  God— i,*.  tefAillOlh  (ep 
SVSTrt.  I  S-a..  Jon.2i  [.]).  Kii-e  psalms  also  are  ex- 
pressly entitled  n^n.  'prayer'  (17.  18.  »0,  102,  142), 
or  six  including  the  P»<lm  of  Ilabakkuk,  and  one  of 
these  (102)  is  specially  called  -a  psalm  of  the  afFlicied, 
when  he  is  overwhelmed,  and  poureih  out  his  com- 
plaint beTore  Yahw^,'  presupposmg,  some  think,  an 
individualistic    interpretation    of  tlie    psalm: 
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tnie  ihat  certain  psalms,  like  the  Vedic  and  Zoroastrian 
hymns,  came  at  lasl  to  lie  regarded  as  charms. 

One  may  admit  that  an  et|ual  value  was  not  supposed 
lo  attach  to  all  prayers.  In  the  days  preceding  the 
great  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  it  could  not  well  have 
been  otherwise.  The  prayer  of  a  prophet  had  a  value 
uich  as  that  of  no  other  man  could  claim. 

S«  I  K.  18  jl*  .  K,  W,  (=li.  S74)  Am.  7»s  Jn.  IS  » 1 
alu  £i.8t^(Nlavf,>  nnd  Anran),  Di.fia  (Mosn  tot  Aaiim), 
1  5. Tg (Samuel  r»  Ihe  people}!  cp  Jer,  Ifti  Ps.Mt. 

Hence  the  awTulness  of  the  divine  prohitntion  in  Jer. 
7i6  11  "4.  James,  hosvever,  ventures  on  the  statement 
that  '  the  supplication  of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much 
in  its  working '  (iroXS  Itx^'  Wijirit  SutaJen  iripyauiihTi). 
and  confirms  il  by  a  reference  lo  the  prophet  Elijah 
(Jas.  6i6/.).  Similarly,  Judith  being  a  pious  woman 
{yvh  ciiir(^i)t)  is  asked  to  pray  for  the  people  of  Bethiilia 
(Judith  83.). 

As  la  the  place  where  prayer  might  be  made,  il  is 

evident  lhat  in  every  period  (see  (./.,   Gen.2*a6  [J] 

Eiraflj  ff.)   wherever   a   faithful 
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might  n 


1  his  God  it 


prayer.  'Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble'  (Ps. 
50ij}  certainly  did  not  mean  only  in  temple  or  syna- 
gogue.  Favourite  places  in  the  later  period  were  the 
house-lop  (Judith85}«  Si    10>   Acts  109^  in  Judith 

chamber  {itmpifBii :  Dan.611  [Aram.  n-Vp  =  Heb. 
n;S;r].  Tob.3.7  [cp  v.  i,\  cp  3  S-I833);  the  inner 
chamber  (rafuTof  :  MI.67  21i6  Lk.  12334);  mountains 
(iK.184>  Ml.149}  Mk.6t«  Lk.en);  the  sea-side 
or  the  river-side  (see  below) ;  and,  we  may  presume, 
gardens  or  plantations  of  trees,  such  as  Gethsemane. 
Naturally,  however,  sanctuaries  were  the  chief  places 
'  where  prayer  was  wont  to  be  made.'  Such  a  place 
existed  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  (>S.I53>;  see  De- 
struction, Mount  op)  :  such  a  place,  too,  in  early 
da)-s  was  the  temple  at  Shiloh  (i  S.  lio-ia).  Id  later 
times  great  efficacy  was  attached  (see  J.  Btr.  81)  to 
prayer  in  tlie  synagogues  or  frouuchat,  which  were 
sometimes  roofed,  sometimes  rooHess,  "like  theatres' 
(Epiphanius).  sometimes  by  Ihe  sea,  sometimes  by  the 
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e  Ai;tst0i3(pAulAI  Philippj),  ira^fl  wvnuibv  vh  iroiiiioiLW 
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>  l^rlullian  iAd  Naima,  lODij)  ipe^kj  of  the  'onuiones 
liiaralei'  oT  the  Jewi;  cp  atw  Dt  Jfjuniis,  ia0i6,  'quum 
amisiis  lemplLc  per  omne  Htui  quocungue  in  Hpeno  aliquando 
jam  precvni  ad  calum  mlttuni.'    Cf  Weiaiein,  iVbp.  TtsI,,  note 
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But  above  all  other  places  of  prayer  Stood  Ihe  temple 
at  Jerusalem  (ls.56;.  'my  house  is  called  (  =  is]  a 
house  of  prayer'  ;  cp  Lk.l8io  Acts3i).  Those  who 
could  not  go  lo  this  holy  house,  could  at  least  stretch 
forth  their  hands  towards  il  and  towards  ihe  holy  city 
(I  K.83S  1  Ch.63t  Dan.6to  [i>]  Tob.  3ti  i  E^sd. 
4^;  bui  Ps.  57  [8]  2gi  [i]  134a>  have  a  dilTerent 
meaning) ;  one  may  compare  Ihe  kibia  of  the  Moham> 
medans.  This  sutislilute  for  bodily  prcsente  in  tlie 
temple  was  not  without  importance  for  the  development 
of  a  purer  religion.  It  enabled  Jevs  of  a  more  advanced 
piety  to  superadd  to  the  conception  of  a  spiritual 
Israel  thai  of  a  spiritual  temple,  and  with  this  was 
naturally  combined  the  conception,  which  we  find  in 
a  group  of  psalms,  of  a  spiritual  sacrifice.^ 

Let  us  now  look  liack.  and  see  the  contrast  between 
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magic?!  10  influence  the  Ueitv 

form  the  popular  conception.  It  is  in  a  prophecy  of 
Isaiah  (Is.  I  i;l  thai  we  first  find  a  truly  moral  prayer 
insisted  upon,  but  the  prophet  cannot  have  been  the 
first  to  draw  the  all- important  distinction  lietweQi 
acceptable  and  unacceptable  prayer;  Isaiah  like  all 
other  reformers  must  have  had  his  predecessors  (cp 
Gen.24i3i].  but  hardly  1833^),  who  held  that  magic 
spells  (such  as  to  the  last  were  customary  in  Babylonia) 
were  inconsistent  with  the  elementary  principles  of  true 
religion.  Frater  tins  recently  told  us  thai  '  in  so  for  as 
religion  assumes  the  world  to  be  directed  by  conscious 
agents  who  may  be  turned  from  their  purpose  by 
persuasion,  it  stands  in  fundamental  antagonism  to 
magic  as  well  as  to  science,  both  i>f  which  take  for 
granted  that  the  course  of  nature  b  determined,  not  by 
the  passions  or  caprice  of  personal  beings,  but  by  tlw 
operation  of  immutable  laws  acting  mechanically.'* 
Bui  the  prophetic  religion,  and  its  successor,  the 
religion  of  ihe  best  Jews  and  the  best  Christians,  is 
fundamentally  opposed,  equally  with  lhat  described  by 
Fraier,  not  indeed  to  science,*  but  ai  any  rate  to  all 
siurivalsof  magic.'  And  this  prophetic  religion,  taught 
and  practised  in  its  purity  by  Jesus,  penadcs  all  the 
finest  of  [he  post-exilic  books  of  ihe  OT.  As  regards 
the  sacredness  of  places  the  writers  have  not  indeed 
emancipated  themselves  completely  from  archaic 
tradition ;  tmt  as  regards  magic  spells  they  have. 
Hence,  whilst  even  in  Zoroastrianism  the  conception  of 
magic  still  lowered  the  character  of  public  prayer,*  in 
Ihe   best  and   truest   Judaism   such   a   conception    is 

The  Book  of  Job  is  perhaps  more  advanced,  re- 
ligiously, than  the  Psalter,  representing  as  il  does 
rather  a  circle  (or  circles)  of  thinkers  than  the  society 
of  pious  Israelites,  One  of  the  interloculors  in  this 
book  calls  prayer  a  'complaint  before  God''  (J(^ 
1  The  WDTshlpfiers  here  spoken 
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(/'dr.  Pialirr)  analogically  renden  '  chancel,' 
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»  CMn  Bimgh».  I  (.j.      By  '  tefiglon '  Fraier  1 
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rfealure  ofChrUtiin  pnyer— 
'  G.  Matheson. 'Tbt  Scim. 
No..   1901,  pp.  363.^:   cp 


«  '  This,  Hirety,  k  the  dittinc 
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HeTrmaim.''Geb«y5^iT^S  6„.. 

'  On  the  queilion  whtlher  prayer  ms  originally  a  magic  act, 
see  Tick.  Ciffurd  Ltcfum.  >nd  Mr.  led.  t,. 

*  Cp  OPs  m6/  The  Oaihls.  however,  which  are  not  to  be 
dupnraged  because  of  iheir  awkward  phrateotogy,  hip^^y  grand 
exainpln  of  free.  Bpiritual,  prophellc  praj'er, 

'  'The  pieKnt  leil  ot  Job  I&4  in  unutisfaciory.  Budde  (on 
Job  15  4I)   render!  St'?? ^  ™!P  Vt^Pl,  '  und  ntresl  Klagoi 
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IB4).  According  10  bim,  Job,  by  his  Titanic  pride. 
'  abolished  religion,  and  ignored  complaint  before 
God.'  Could  the  poel  of  Job  have  written  as  he  did 
in  this  and  other  passages,  if  be  believed  that  the 
presence  of  a  worshipper  in  a  sanctuary  was  in  any 
degree  necessary  for  irue  prayer?  The  psalmists  too, 
Hith  all  Iheir  love  for  the  temple,  recognise  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  the  needs  of  Israelites  who  could  not 
frequent  Ihe  temple.  It  might  be  dilTiculI  lo  classify 
the  psalms  from  Ibis  point  of  view  ;  but  we  may  assume 
that  a  pan  of  them  was  probably  written  with  a  view  to 
ihe  frequenters  of  the  prayer-houses  or  synagogues  (see 
SVNACOGUE}.  The  Christian  narraior  who  tells  of 
Paul  and  Silas  *  praying  and  singing  hymns  unto  God ' 
in   the  prison  (Aclslflij}  acted 
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e  Psalter  as  the  prayer-book  and  hymn- 
book  of  all  the  scattered  members  of  Ihe  church  of  Ihe 
Irue  God.' 

We  turn  with  stilt  greater  inleresi  10  Ihe  subject  of 
prayer  in  Ihe  early  Christian  literature,  which  il  is  now 
«.  Jawidi  and  f^'**''  ^^  '"^''  /"""  1*^''  P°'"^  °', 

MriyOhrti^  VZ-  "■"•"SP^'iy  '«  'he  d'seoveTT  of 
imiTm  "'''  ""^  Christian  tcits  and  partly 
•"^  to  the  progress  of  Jewish  and  Christian 

study  of  Jewish  documenls.  It  is  true,  Schechler 
has  recently  complained'  of  Ihe  languid  inleresi  of 
Christian  students  in  Ihe  docuuKnts  which  reveal  the 
inner  life  of  the  Jews  in  and  after  Ihe  time  of  Jesus  :  bul 
we  must  surely  allow  time  for  the  effects  of  the  special 
studies  of  men  like  G.  Dalman  10  become  more  visible  in 
Christian  exegesis,'    A  comparison  of  the  fori 
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e  also  the  ideas,  and  as  a 
preliminary  to  this  we  have  10  study  such  phrases  as 
Ihe  'hallowing  of  God's  name,'  'the  fother  in  heaven.' 
'the  new  world,'  from  a  siriclly  Jewish  point  of  view. 
As  to  Jewish  forms,  we  should  give  special  study  to  Ihe 
'  E^ightrcn  Benedictions,*  (.i^u  nibc),  which  was  the 
chief  liturgical  Jewish  prayer  at  the  beginning  of  Ihe 
second  century,  and  is  said  (A  Btr.  aSi)  10  have  been 
redacted  by  Shimeon  ha-Pakoli  {about  110  A.D.), 
These  Benedictions  in  their  two  recensions  (Babylonian 
and  Egyplian-Palestinian)are  given  in  Dalman's  Worti 
Jesu  1  (1S98)  i99'3'^  Next  to  Ihis  great  composite 
prayer  Ihe  sludenl  will  find,  in  two  recensions,  the  so- 
called  'HabinJnu'  (  =  'Make  us  to  understand')  a 
summary  of  the  '  Eighleen,'  which,  according  to  R. 
'Akiba  and  Gamaliel  II..  was  used  al  an  early  date 
instead  of  Ihe  longer  prayer.  Its  short,  pregnant 
sentences  remind  us  of  those  in  Ihe  Lord's  Prayer. 
This  is  followed,  in  Ihe  same  work,  by  the  '  Kaddlsh'' 
('holy.'  Aram.),  beginning  kjt  wqi  enpn^  Viin^. 
'  MagniRed  and  sanclilied  be  his  great  name.'  which 
also  has  a  certain  analogy  10  the  most  venerable 
Christian  prayer. 

That  Ihe  Lord's  Prayer  has  a  close  relation  to  pans 
of  Ihe  early  Jewish  prayers,  is  undeniable,  nor  need 
one  be  surprised  al  this,  Jesus  knew  the  'soul'  of 
his  people,  but  others  had  known  il  before  him,  and 
after  his  lime  loo  the  spontaneous  expression  of  Jewish 
hopes  and  aspirations  would  naturally  assume  a  form 
resembling  thai  of  petitions  in  Ihe  Lord's  Prayer. 
This  most  precious  form,  however,^ — Ihe  original  extent 
of  which  is  a  matter  for  critical  inquiry, — need  not  be 
discussed  al  length  here,  having  been  Ireated  fully  in  a 
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special  article  (LORD'S  PBAVEk).  Probably  the  earliest 
Jewish-Christian  prayers,  if  Ihey  had  been  preserved, 
would  have  been  even  more  slrikingly  Jewish  in  phrase- 
ology than  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Far  more  important,  however,  Ihan  the  tradition  thai 
Jesus,  like  his  forerunner  (Lk.ll.,  cp  633).  gave  his 
7  Praver  as  ''''='P''=*  '^  ''^on  specimen  of  a  fitting 
3:«2IS^;^  P".""^'  "■  'he  tradition  thai  he  himself 
J^KJf^y    bved  a  life  of  pra>-er.'      Pt^yer  .^  — 
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aspiration  towards  God,  which  did  not,  however,  exclude 
the  more  specialised  aspiration  expressed  in  words. 
There  was  no  magic  spell  in  it.  no  imponunate  pressing 
of  limited  earthly  concqjtions  of  what  was  right  and 
necessary.  There  is  importunity  in  the  prayers  of  the 
psalmists ;  there  is  argument ;  there  is  persuasion. 
Bul  these  last  relics  of  a  provincial  conception  of  God 
had  disappeared  from  the  inner  life  of  Jesus,  and  there- 
fore also  from  his  prayers.  Fra^er's  desciiption  of 
religion  (see  §  5)  as  involving  Ihe  attempt  to  turn  Ihe 
director  of  the  world  from  his  (apparent)  purpose  by 
persuasion,  will  not  apply  to  the  religion  of  Jesus,  nor 
can  his  prayers  have  been  religious  in  Fnuer's  sense. 

It  is  al  first  sight  opposed  to  Ihls  that  in  Lk.  1 1  j-S, 
I81-8  {parables  of  Ibe  imponunate  friend  and  Ihe 
importunate  widow),  Jesus  may  seem  to  recommend 
importunate  prayer,  but  in  the  present  state  of  Ihe 
criticism  of  the  life  of  Jesus  we  can  only  venture  lo  lay 
stress  on  Ihose  fundamental  elements  in  his  inner  life 
about  which  (not  merely  on  the  ground  of  Ihe  constant 
evangelical  tradition,  bul  because  of  the  course  of 
subsequent  Christian  development)  no  doubt  is  possible. 
Of  these  fundamental  elements  only  one  concerns  us 
here,  vii.,  the  belief  that  God  is  a  loving  Father  whose 
one  greal  object  in  his  dealings  with  men  is  Ihe  pro- 
duction of  a  perfect  human  character,  and  who  will  one 
day  reward  those  that  earnestly  seek  for  '  righteousness,' 
Il  follows  from  this  belief  that  whilst  believing  prayer  is 
altogether  necessary,  becatise  lo  be  without  il  would 
prove  that  men  bad  no  real  longing  for  Ihe  perfect 
character,  stormy,  importunate  prayer  is  a  proof  of 
imperfect  trust  in  God.  '  Not  my  will  but  thine  be 
done,'  must  have  been  the  constant  thought  of  Jesus : 
importunity  is  thereby  excluded.  We  must  never 
forget  Ihat,  as  Schmiedel  has  pointed  out  (col.  iSSj). 
'we  possess  only  an  excessively  meagre  precis  of  what 
Jesus  said.'  and  that  we  know  very  little  indeed  of  the 
real  occasion  of  many  of  his  utterances,  even  grant- 
ing Ihe  essential  accuracy  of  Ihe  reported  words.  To 
the  imperfect  and  spiritually  uncultured  men  by  whinn 
Jesus  was  surrounded,  it  is  credible,  he  may  have 
said  many  things  which  for  a  disciple  in  some  distant 
degree  resembling  himself  he  would  have  altogether 
recast.  That  the  exhortation  in  Lk.ll9-T3  is  genuine, 
can  hardly  be  doubted.  But  if  so,  Mt.  is  surely  right 
{see  Mt.  77-11)  in  treating  il  as  an  independent  passage.' 
E.  von  der  Gollz.  in  bis  exccllenl  mom^rapb  on  early 
Christian  prayer,  sees  no  didicully  in  admitting  these 
two  disputed  parables  ;  bul  surely  it  is  wiser  lo  admit 
that  they  are  not  strictly  consistent  wilb  the  saying 
'Your  father  knowelh  what  things  ye  need,  before  ye 
ask  him '  Ml.  68) ;  cp  Gospels,  g  40,  col.  179a. 

Throughout  Ihe  Synoptic  Gospels  il  is  implied  Ihat 
Jesus  was  an  extraordinarily  great  teacher.  There  is 
therefore  nolhing  uncritical  in  supposing  that  he  often 
adapted  himself  to  the  comprehension  of  backward  and 
prejudiced  minds,  and  in  attaching  a  normative  charac- 
leronlylo  his  greatest  sayings.  One  of  these  is  certainly 
Mt.  Sjj,  '  Seek  first  his  kingdom  and  bis  righteousness, 
and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you,'  and  it  is 

I  Even  in  the  Fourth  G»pel  (ibe  Goipel  of  the  Inearmite 
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D  believe  that  to  his  noblest  scbolan  he 
uttered,  not  a  recommendation  of  irtdltia  or  impor- 
tunity (such  as  we  fiod  in  certain  psalms),  but  somelhinfc 
Itlte  this  line  modification  of  the  saying  in  Ml.  83}  whicfa 
we  find  in  Origen.  De  Oral.  c.  a  and  (the  lirst  pan  al 
least)  in  Clem.  Alex.  Slrom.  i.  24ise.— 'seeli  what  is 
great,  and  the  little  things  shall  be  added  unto  you  ; 
and  seek  what  is  heavenly,  and  the  earthly  things  shall 
be  added  unto  you,'  alTtiaBi  ri  /i,iya\a  cot  rii /utpi 
ipiT  FjxwrjflV""!  «ai  aCreiTt  ri  ^roepdria  icoJ  ri 
trlytia  vims-  irpwrrfflTJirera*. ' 

Altogether  we  may  assume  that  the  prayers  which, 
according  to  Jesus,  were  most  fully  justified  were  those 
which  concerned  the  work  which  each  of  his  disciples 
had  to  do  for  God,  It  \s  this  idea  which  underlies  the 
saying  in  Mk.  B19,  that  a  specially  obstinate  kind  of 
demons  could  only  be  driven  out  of  a  suHerer  by  prayer 
(to  which  S''' ACD  add  'and  fasting'  from  Mt.l7ai; 
cpTob.  128,  'prayer  is  good  with  ^ling').  ll  was 
the  work  of  Jesus  to  bring  men  into  the  kingdom  of 
God— i.ir.,  to  convince  men  thnl  God  was  their  right- 
ful king — not  by  argument,  but  partly  by  a  self- manifesta- 
tion which  was  virtually  the  revelalioa  of  God,  parlly 
by  the  removal  of  all  those  hindrances  which  opposed 
themselves  to  the  divine  rule.^  Such  a  self- mnnifesia lion 
and  such  a  removal  of  hindrances  could  not  be  effected 
without  the  most  intense  aspiration  (  =  prayer)  on  the 
part  of  God's  agents ;  on  the  other  hand,  such  an 
aspiration  (  =  prayer)  could  not  but  succeed.  It  is  true, 
this  saying  of  Jesus  (which,  if  genuine,  must  be  under- 
stood somewhat  as  it  is  here  explained)  was  r^arded 
in  later  ages  as  '  a  receipt  for  the  effectual  driving  out 
of  demons'  {so  in  Athanasius,  Dt  Virg.  c.  87).'  But 
an  ascetic  fasting  and  a  mechanical  use  of  prayer  were 
far.  very  far.  from  the  mind  of  Jesus. 

It  might  seem  as  if  a  lest  of  the  right  kind  of  prayer 
were  provided  tnr  Jesus  in  Mt.  1 8 19/ 

Ihcy  shall  aik,  it  shall  be  done  for  Ihcm  L^  my  Fnihir  who  is  in 
heavrn;  lor  where  two  or  three  arcauenibled  in  my  name,  there 
unlinthemidMordiem.' 

Really,  however,  Ihe  saying  refers  to  the  small  be- 
ginnings of  the  Christian  brotherhood,  or  perhaps  to 
the  M.isler's  custom  of  sending  out  his  disciples  two  and 
two  together.  Mk.  S;  Lk.  lOi.  But  even  so  it  shows 
that  the  assurance  of  Ihe  fuliilmenl  of  prayers  is  given 
to  (he  disciples  as  Christ's  assistants.  The  form  of  the 
saying,  however,  can  hardly  be  relied  upon  ;  '  on  earth ' 
is  dearl]'  a  later  insertion,  and  Ihe  second  half  of  the 
saying  may  possibly  have  been  borrowed  (see  the 
parallels  in  Wlinsehe's  Neue  Btilrdge  %ur  ErUiulfruHg 
dcr  Evangelitn   aui    Talmud   und  Midrask)    from    a 

The  contributions  to  Ihe  fuller  conception  of  Christian 
prH)-er  in  the  Johannine  and  Pauline  writings  can  hardly 
1  In  Jol„u»l..  ''  ==™d5«l  ^,  Imph  .iihm  .«.,. 

"iS"""  s^r"."S.r  trcr :r,^ 

wnungl.  utmost  valueand  interest  they  certainly 
are,  whatever  view  we  adopt  of  their  historical  origin. 
Tliey  enabled  non-Jewish  disciples  lo  enler  into  the 
spirit  of  Jesus  as  such  persons  would  olhem'isc  have 
been  unable  to  do ;  they  present  a  fusion  of  Jewish 
attd  Hellenic  ideas  [tsing  the  word  '  ideas'  in  no  pale. 
abstract  sensel  which  is  something  entirely  unparalleled 
in  religious  thought,  and  would  only  have  been  possible 

have  been  actually  realised  in  the  historical  Jesus,  When 
they  speak  lo  us  o[  the  importance  of  Ihe  Person  of 
Jesus  for  true  prayer,  we  hear  of  something  which  Jesus 
himself  cannot  with  any  critical  precision  be  shown  10 
have  said,  and  yel  which   forced  itself  by  an   inner 

vine  of  the  Johamln^TKUs  (Jn- » '  ™ 
lumim  with  GmHtn.nd.  by  Stanyon), 

cr  Gohr,  Dai  Gihtl,  tK.,  p.  65- 
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necessity  on  the  minds  of  the  writers,  as  implied  in  the 
unique  position  of  Jesus  as  ihe  saviour  of  men. 

Certainly  it  requires  no  critical  acumen  to  see  Ihal 
Jesus  was  in  the  habit  of  requiring  lailh  in  his  person 
before  he  granted  Ihe  requests  of  sick  persons,  and  it 
was  a  natural  inference  thai  faith  in  the  heavenly  Christ 
was  equally  necessary  for  disciples.  Bui  even  thai 
wonderful  idealistic  tHographer  whom  tradition  calls 
John  can  scarcely  be  quoted  as  favouring  direct  prayer 
to  Jesus  Christ.  The  originality  of  Jn.  Ui*  is  by  no 
means  free  from  doubt,  because  jusi  before  we  find  the 
same  promise  of  the  fulfilment  of  Ihe  disciples'  prayers 
without  the  diFficull  personal  pronouns  '  me  '  and  ■  I.' 
C.  ij  runs  thus, — '  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  my 
name,  that  will  I  do,  that  the  Father  may  be  glorified 
in  the  Son  '  (hoJ  d  rt  At  oM/FijTt  iv  rtp  itofiixTi  /iotr, 
ToiPTo  rofifvu,  Ira  SoSjiisffi  i  itar^p  if  rip  liif].  Then, 
strangely  enough,  comes  a  correction  or  interpretation, 
— '  if  ye  shall  ask  me  anything  in  tny  name,  that  w^ill  I 
do,'  tar  n  tJHia^i  /ti  ir  rif  iri/iarl  /iov,  iyui  rofijw 
(v.  u).  Wemayofcourseomilthe»M(w'lhADGKLM, 
but  against  MBEHU).  but  then  what  is  the  object  of 
the  repetition  of  the  promise?  One  would  rather  omit 
■in  my  name'  but  there  is  no  manuscript  authorilj 
for  this.  The  awkwardness  of  '  me  in  my  name '  may 
perhaps  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  non-originahly.  Thai 
Ihe  Fourlh  Gospel  has  passed  through  several  phases, 
may  surely  be  admitted  as  probable,  ll  must  also  be 
remembered  that  Jesus  himself  is  said  in  Jn,  433  10  have 
uttered  these  remarkable  words,  which  accurately  repre- 
senl  his  teaching  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  'The  hour 
comes,  and  now  is.  when  the  true  worshippers  will 
worship  Ibe  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth  (reality) :  for 
such  ihe  Father  seeks  to  worship  him.' 

Paul,  if  we  may  follow  the  great  majority  in  accepting 
the  Epistles  10  the  Corinthians  as  his  work,  gives  this 
expressive  description  of  Christians.  '  all  that  in  every 
place  call  upon  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ' 
(i  Cor.  ll).  Some  {e.g..  Seeberg  and  Zahn)  see  in  this 
a  full  confession  of  the  deily  of  Christ,  who  therefore 
can  be  adored  even  without  express  reference  to  the 
Fatber.  But  it  is  surely  more  correct  to  paraphrase 
trttaXiHriUnnn  ihus, — 'those  that  call  upon  Jesus  Christ 
as  intrusted  for  the  salvation  of  men  with  the  powers  of 
the  divine  sovereignty.'  As  Von  der  Golti  rightly  states 
(p.  100).  Paul  knows  nothing  of  an  adoration  of  Jesus 
Christ  side  by  side  with  the  adoration  of  God.  What 
is  characterislic  of  this  great  Christian  teacher  is  the 
close  relation  10  the  Spirit  into  which  he  brings  Ihe 
prayers  of  Christian  believers.  The  Spirit  makes  inter- 
cession for  us  (Rom.  S36) ;  true  prayer  is  prayer  in  the 
Spirit  (Phil.  1 19).  See  Spirit,  It  is  the  chief  weapon 
in  the  Christian  warfare  (Eph.  618;  Pauhne?),  mtxe 
especially  when  it  is  practised  by  a  whole  Christian 
community. 

That  In  Acts  T  ^  after  JmnAevfifiw  we  should  undenland 
rhr  Kvpjffv.l  seems  a  probable  view.  But  this  pusagei  if  ii 
refers  10  CHirisf  as  the  object  of  invocation,  stands  alone  in  the 
NT  (Kiv.sIk  is  hanfly  quite  parallel),  and,  accoTdi>«  10 
Hatnack  (//iiUrf  t/Digmii,  transl-  by  Buchanan,  1 184),  iheie 
are  hut  few  eianiples  of  direct  prayer;  to  Jesus  belonging  u> 
the  fir^i  century,  apart  from  the  pmyers  in  the  Act.  Joh.  of  Ihe  so- 
called  Leuciu!.  A  valuable  collection  of  eariy  Chrislian  prayers 
will  be  found  in  the  appendix  lo  Kd,  von  der  G^ii's  comprc- 
hen'Ive  monograph,  I>iu  CeM  in  tlir  Mltilm  CHriittiOuil 
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PEEPABATIOH  (h  nap&CKeYH).  Ml  276a  Mlt. 
15  «  Lk.  23  S4  Jn.  1»  .4  31 4it-  ^ee  Week.  S  a  i  cp 
further,  CHRONOLOGY,  3  s6. 

FBESBTTEB.  The  English  word  ■  priest 'is  simply 
a  contraction  of  the  Latin  frabylir.  But.  as  it  was 
,  --  ,  commonly  used  to  tninslale  sacirdas, 
1.  KMUns.  ^[jj^ij  j,,^  Western  Church  freely  em- 
[doyed  as  a  title  of  the  Christian  ministry,  its  meaning 
wns  extended  lo  include  pre-Christian  senses  of  iaterdot 
as  well ;  and  thus  a  word  originally  signifying  '  an 
elder'  came  to  be  used  for  the  ministers  of  Jewish  or 
heathen  cults.  In  the  AV  Indeed  it  is  confined  to  these, 
and  the  word  employed  as  the  equivalent  of  frisbyler  is 

The  Greek  word  rfxa^tpat,  like  its  English  equiva- 
lent -elder,'  has  various  shades  of  meaning,  arising 
from  the  natiu^  connection  between  age,  honour,  and 
office  ;  and  they  can  be  distinguished  only  by  the  con- 
text in  which  the  word  occurs.  In  the  NT  the  word 
Is  used  in  reference  both  to  the  ancient  Jewish  pcJity 
(I  a)  and  to  the  new  Christian  Church  (gS  if-  )■ 

(a)  The  earliest  form  of  the  Gospel  narrative 
contains  the  phrase  ■  the  tradition  of  the  elders'  (Mk. 

a.  among  ^^  great  religious  leaders  of  the  past :  juat 
»™  •••*■■  as  lo-day  appeal  is  made  to  ■  the  Fathers. ' 
Somewhat  similarly,  in  Heb,  llawe  are  told  that  'by 
faith  the  elders  obtained  a  good  report. ' 

(*)  'Elder'  is  also  perpetually  employed  in  Ihe 
Synoptic  Gospels  and  Acts,  in  i^njunclion  with  Ihe 
'scribes,'  the  'rulers'  and  the  'chief  priests.' to  de- 
scribe certain  officials  of  the  community,  who  are  also 
spoken  of  collectively  as  the  ■  presbytery '  or  '  body  of 
elders'  (t*  xptvpirripiOf). 

{a)  /a  Alls. — In  Actslljo  we  are   suddenly  intro- 
duced by  the  historian  to  'the  elders'  of  the  church 
To  them  Barnabas  and 
ilributions  collected  in 


3.  to  the    '^^^ 

BhBiSh       ■^"''^''^  1°'  ''"'  P'>tTef  brethren  in  Juc 


ion  which  the  beli 
Jerusalem  had  by  this  time  (about  44  A.  D. }  begun  to  sufler 
at  the  hands  of  their  counliymen  had  doubtless  tended 
to  emphasise  theii  separate  existence  as  a  community  ; 
and  in  a  community  composed  of  Jews  it  would  be  very 
natural  that  the  leading  members  should  be  spoken  of 
as  elders.  Shortly  after  this  a  question  of  principle 
was  raised  at  Antioch  in  reference  to  the  circumcision 
of  Gentile  converts.  Its  decision  was  certain  to  be 
pregnant  with  issues  (or  the  fiiture  of  the  Christian 
church.  Afier  much  discussion  it  was  agreed  to  refer 
it  to  Jerusalem  for  settlement  (AcUlS}.  [See  COUNCIL 
OP  Jerusalem.]  It  was  to  'the  apostles  and  elders' 
that  the  delegates  of  Ihe  church  in  Antioch  were  sent ; 
'the  apostles  and  elders'  received  them  on  iheir 
arrival;  'the  apostles  and  the  elders' — the  reitera- 
tion cannot  be  accidental — '  came  together  to  see  about 
this  matter.'  A  line  of  aclion  was  agreed  upon  by 
'  the  apostles  and  elders  with  the  whole  church.'  and 
the  letter  sent  to  Antioch  began  thus:  'The  apostles 
and  the  elder  brethren  10  Ihe  brethren  in  Antioch  and 
Syria  and  Cilicia  that  are  of  Ihe  Gentiles,  greeting.' 
L^ter  this  letter  is  again  referred  to  as  '  Ihe  deci^ons 
of  the  apostles  and  elders  that  were  in  Jerusalem' 
{I84).  The  expression  of  the  letter  itself  differs  from 
the  phrase  of  the  historian  by  Ihe  addition  of  a  single 
word — '  the  elder  brtlhrm.'  It  is  not  as  an  ofHcial 
class,  but  as  the  senior  members  of  the  church,  that 
they  make  their  voice  heard  ;  beneath  ihe  precedence 
of  office  lies  the  natural  precedence  of  age  and  of 
priority  in  disciple^ip.  In  Inct  this  expression  is  the 
key  to  much  of  the  difficulty  that  attaches  to  the  use  of 
the  word  'elder'  in  Ihe  early  Christian  writings;  a 
distinction  is  not  always  sharply  drawn  between  what 
we  may  call  natural  and  official  prestige.  The  word 
occur!  again  on  another  occasion  of  importance.  Paul 
arrives  in  Jerusalem,  bearing  'the  otiering  of  the 
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Gentiles,' — a  large  contribution  which  he  has  gathered 
among  his  Greek  churches,  and  now  brings,  in  some 
anxiety  as  to  its  reception,  to  the  church  in  Jerusalem. 

are  told,  all  Ihe  elders  came  together  (ActsSl  iS) ;  and 
it  was  they  who  suggested  a  plan  by  which  Paul's 
personal  loyalty  to  the  Mosaic  law  might  be  openly 
affirmed. 

Even  if  this  use  of  the  word  'elders'  in  Acts, — 
to  denote  a  class  of  men  holding  in  the  Christian  church 
in  Jerusalem  a  position  parallel  10  that  of  the  elders  of 
the  Jewish  people — were  regarded  as  the  usage  of  a 
slightly  later  period,  introduced  almost  unconsciously 
by  Lk.  into  his  narrative  of  earlier  events  ;  or.  again, 
even  if  (on  another  theory)  the  Lucan  authorship 
were  set  aside  and  the  date  of  the  book  slightly  de- 
■esBcd  ;  we  should  still  have  very  early  e    ' 


■  elder; 


injer. 


is  notably  careful  in  his  use  of  official 
designations,  and  verisimilitude  would  at  least  require 
that  he  should  not  introduce  an  inslitulitm  to  which 
there  was  not  and  bad  not  been  any  counterpart  in  the 
Palestinian  churches.  It  is  important  to  bear  this  in 
mind  as  we  pass  on  to  the  other  allusions  to  Christian 
elders  in  Acts. 

On  iheir  ntum  to  Lyun,  Iconium,  and  the  P'uidion  Antioch, 
afiH  ihcir  work  in  Derbr,  Paul  nnd  Ramnbas  are  uid  is  have 

iuelf  vikDl^  natural  thai  the  two  spoillei  (hould  ntablith  in 

.1.^^ :-i„   ...i.:„t  ^^  doubt  ambraced  a  briFC  Dumber. 

tnd  pro«1ytes.  n 
■  personally  ioi 


.nslllull 


as  Ihe  dtlegBIei  of  the  ct 


uiion  wilh 
A  loicilier 


are  told  that  Iroin  Milclua  Paul  lent  to  Ephaui  and  suiiinian«l 
'the  elden  of  the  church'  (SOir^).  Heie  then  the  lanw 
DiRanisalion  is  implied  for  the  Ep&uan  church.  The  eldcn 
are  cnhorud  '  to  t^e  h«d  to  IbtmKlvn  and  lo  ibe  whole  flock. 


theHotySpirilhuK 
heir  duty  isdecUml  to  be  'to feed  (iroujurvLp.  'to  shepherd' 
>r  'nile^  the  church  of  God.'  WaidiFLilneu  is  especially 
lifcd  upon  them  in  view  of  the  certainty  thai  '  wolves,'  or  false 

kowlhey >houU  labour wi!^ thdr ^ 
rho  need  tb«r  help.    It  is  noteworthy 


teachers,  will  presently 


that  Paul  is  nc 


hitiueir  u. 
!i  the  <      ' 


Ihe  Pauline  E[Hst]es.  until  we  come  to  the  Pauoral  Eplitlea. 

(*)  In  Timothy  and  Tilus.  —  \a  i  Tim.  4 14  'the 
hands  of  the  presbytery '  are  said  to  have  been  laid  on 
Timothy ;  thus  we  seem  to  have  another  reference  to 
the  eldeis  of  Lystra.  In  tii — 'rebuke  not  an  elder' — 
it  is  probable  from  the  subsequent  reference  to  '  younger 

idea  of  age  is  dominant.  In  v,  17  we  have  an  injunction 
of  considerable  importance  :  '  The  eltlers  who  preside 
well  (ol  KaXSn  rpturrdrit  tpftpiTfpot)  are  lo  be 
accounted  worthy  of  double  honour  (ii^Xfit  Tijt^), 
especially  those  who  labour  in  the  uord  and  teaching.' 
It  is  not  clear  whether  this  'honour'  is  in  reality  an 
honorarium  ;  nor  whether  the  word  '  double '  is  used  in 
contrast  lo  the  provision  for  'widows'  mentioned  jiisl 
before  (cp  v.  3,  x^'  rj^ui,  ii.r.X.),  or  in  comparison 
with  other  elders,  or  somewhat  ^-aguely ;  nor.  again, 
whether  all  elders  are  ri^arded  as  '  presiding. '  But 
undoubtedly  a  distinction  is  made  in  favour  of  such  of 
the  elders  as  exercise  the  gift  of  leaching  ;  and  it  seems 
on  Ihe  whole  fair  to  suppose  that  we  have  here  a  class 
of  men  whose  public  services  entitle  ihem  to  public 
support.  In  the  command  which  follows — not  to 
entertain  hastily  a  charge  against  an  elder  {v,  ig). — it 
is  probable  that  the  term  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as 


In  I 


a1 :  'thai  thou  ^jiouhlesl 
lets  in  every  city,  as  I  commanded  ihee'  (1  5). 

(f)  I   Peter.— Id   i    Pet.Ei-s  sve  have  an 
the  recognition  of  the  two  elements  which  o 
e  term  'elder.'      The  first  words  are  in  Ih 
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•The  el 


ong   you  {or 


Ajnbiguc 

among  you,'  rpurfiirripavt 

am  your  fellow-elder  [i  m/turpm^irtpot).'     The  refer- 

discipleship  (cp  '  and  wilness  of  Ihe  sufierinss  of  Christ '). 
The  words  of  v.  j — ■  Likewise,  ye  younger,  be  subft-ct 
to  the  elder'  (or  '  (he  elders'}— seem  la  point  in  a  like 

charge,  '  Feed  (»iM»«t»i"'()  "he  flock  of  God  Ihal  is 
among  )^>u.'  with  a  warning  against  <Mivelousness  and 
despotic  rule,  and  with  the  promise  of  a  reward  from 
•the  Head  Shepherd'  lipxirti^jjr).  ll  is  thus  evident 
ihat  a  reoognised  amhority  is  implied ;  and  when  the 
.  '  the  younger'  is  used  of  Ihos:  whose  duty 


obey.  ( 


IS  fell,  and  b 


tethect 


[  the 


(rf)  O/Aer  CalHsIii:  Episllei.  —In  the  Epistle  of  James 
the  sick  man  is  bidden  lo  call  '  ihe  elders  of  ihe 
church.'  thai  Ihey  may  pray  over  him  and  anoinl  him 

and  once  more  for  Jewish  churches.  II  is  to  be  observed 
that  here  as  elsewhere  the  elders  act  not  individually. 
but  logclher  ;  the  word  b  ne\'er  in  the  NT  used  in  Ihe 
lingular  number  when  any  duty  pertaining  lo  the  office 
is  described. 

The  second  and  third  Epislles  of  John  are  written 
in  Ihe  name  of  '  Ihe  elder '  (o  vpft^irrtpm) ;  but  ihey 
contain  nothing  which  helps  tu  to  fix  the  precise  mean- 
ing o(  Ihe  tenn.     Nor  is  it  easy  lo  gain  any  light  from 

Ihe  Apocalypse.  Apart  from  these  instances  the  word 
is  not  used  at  all  in  the  Johannine  writings. 

Let  us  endeavour  now  to  sum  up  (he  evidence  of 
the  NT  as  to  [he  meaning  and   usage  of  Ihi 


ft.  StU 


appliei 


■e  ablet 


«  Jer 


from  Ihe  very  beginning. 

Ihey  are  described  in  Ihe  letter,  take  rank  below  the 
apostles,  but  above  the  rest  of  ihe  church  ('  ihe  whole 
multitude,'  tof  t4  wXfl*"-  Ac(sl6i»).  The  expression 
■the  elder  brethren,'  as  comrasled  with  the  more  formal 

in  itself  supports  the  genuineness  of  Ihe  document  ;  it 
could  scarcely  have  originaled  with  Ihe  writer  of  its 
histoiical  setting,  for  five  times  over  he  reiterates  his 
own  phrase  in  this  conneclion.  Either,  then,  we  may 
suppose  thai  ihe  senders  of  the  letter  purposely  modify 
the  more  official  title  by  which  others  spoke  of  them  : 
or  we  may  gather  that  at  that  time,  while  a  body  of 
lending  persons  actually  existed  as  a  recognised 
aulhorily  within  the  Church,  they  were  still  ihougbl  of 
as  its  senior  members,  rather  than  as  formal  officers 
strictly  corresponding  lo  Ihe  elders  of  the  Jewish  people. 

almost  inevitable  Ihat  the 

to  itself  the  familiar  tiile,  and  that 

lies,  in  fact,  belt 


>u  of  the  old 
iiilalion  to  ii. 


The  instilution  thus  shaped  in  ]i 
reproduce  itself  in  the  earliest  churches  of  Paul's 
foundation.  Whatever  his  practice  may  have  been 
later,  when  he  was  guiding  tiie  Greek  churches  to  a. 
complete  independence  of  Judaism,  it  was  likely  enough 
that  in  this  first  missionary  journey  he  should  fashion 
Ihe  organisation  of  his  earliest  converts  on  the  one 
existing  mode!  of  which  alone  we  have  any  information, 
— that,  namely,  of  the  church  in  Jerusalem. 

We  have  seen  that  '  the  elders  of  the  church '  in 

Epheaus  (ActsSOi?)  are  not  so  entitled  in  the  address 

which  the  historian  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Paul.     This 
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t  harmony  with 


apostle's  usage  in  all  his 
epislles,  if  we  except  Ihe  Pastoral  Epistles.  That  the 
historian,  on  tbe  other  hand,  should  speak  of  Ihem  as 
'elders'   does   not    necessarily  imply   more   than    thai 

whom  be  has  hitherto  described  by  this  title  ;  in  other 
words,  that  they  nert '  the  elders  of  the  church,'  eien 
if  Ihey  were  not  commonly  addressed  as  such. 

.As  in  Ihe  case  of  Acts,  so  too  in  that  of  the 
Pastoral  Epistles,  the  quesiion  of  authorship  and  dale 
does  not  seriously  affect  Ihe  evidence  which  they  offer 
us  on  ihis  subject.  Tbey  cannol  uilh  any  reason  be 
placed  so  tale  as  10  disqualify  Ihem  as  witnesses  10 
actual  institutions  of  Ihe  close  of  ihe  Apostolic  age. 
Even  a  pseudonymous  writer  must  have  some  r^ard  to 
verisimilitude,  and  in  laying  down  practical  rules  he 
will  offer  important  testimony  I'o  Ihe  condiiions  of  bis 

we  see  the  same  class  of  ■  elders '  spoken  of  lor 
Ephesus  and  Crete  ;  but  we  seem  10  see  them  in  a  laler 
slage  Ihan  thai  which  is  represented  by  Paul's  charge 
to  the  Ephesian  elders  in  Acts.  Paul  had  formerly 
encouragEJ  Ihe  elders  10  be  self-supporting  after  his 
own  etample ;  he  now  comes  before  us  as  apparently 
claiming  lor  ihem  public  maintenance,  especially  in  the 
case  of  those  who  are  devoting  their  strength  to  the 
labours  of  leaching.  That  there  is  no  inconsistency  in 
ihis  is  plain  from  his  full  discussion  of  the  question  in 

ally  we  learn  that  it  was  natural  and  not  uncommon 
thai  the  elders  should  be  doi  only  tbe  rulers  hut  also 
Ibe  instructors  of  (heir  flock  ;  and  we  can  see  that  ihe 
comlrination  of  the  two  functions  was  certain  lo  increase 
the  influence  of  Ihe  individual  who  should  exercise  them 
bolh. 

With  a  view  to  the  question  of  the  relation  between 

the  term  'elder'  (ifwo^ih-tpm)  and  ihe  term   'bishop' 

n  rw».«r   (rtlixor«).   it  is  important  to  notice  that 

_   .   ■       Ih-Hf  f.f  Ihp    l^..i1mF    V,.ltll«  »hi,-h   rfonn. 

offidal 


ra  mediately 


conuin    Ihe  word    -elder"  do   tievertl 
refer  under  various  appellations  to  pe 
holding  a  prominenl  position   in  the  communilii 

Thus  the  church  of  tbe  Thes; 
after  its  foundation,  is  exhorted 
know  ihem  that  labour  among  you  and  preside  over 
you  {wpotaraiiirovt  iiiiur)  in  the  Lord  and  admonish 
you ;  and  10  esteem  them  very  highly  in  love  for  their 
work's  sake'  (1  Thes.5ii/.).  Some  organisation  (cp 
Rom.  12B,  i  TpouTTii/ifroi  A' ffiowSp  ;  i  Tim.  3</ 617), 
whether  Ihe  title  of  'elders'  or  any  other  liile  was 
connected  with  it  or  not,  is  certainly  implied  in  these 
words.  At  Ihe  same  time,  as  the  secoitd  letter  still  ntore 
clearly  shows  (314/),  [he  community  is  addressed  as  a 
whole,  and  is  held  generally  responsible  for  Ihe  sup- 
pression of  disorder  among  its  members,  Tbe  Corinthian 
church  is  likewise  called  upon  as  a  whole  to  exercise  dis- 
cipline (cpesp.  I  Cor  5)^);  bul  al  the  same  time  we 
read  of  "governments '(itii^pnStttii)  as  'set  in  the  church' 
by  God  ( 12iB).  '  The  household  of  Stephanas, '  ■*  ho  were 
among  Ihe  earliest  converts  and  had  received  baptism 
from  Paul  himself,  clearly  held  some  position  of  pre- 
eminence. Tbey  had  'devoted  themselves  to  minister  lo 
the  sainis'  (rii  Sioxwlia'  T«it  tylatt  tri^r  iauToitV- 
10  such  as  these  subjection  was  to  be  rendered  (1815/. 
cp  ]i6).  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  epislles  which  deal 
with  so  many  points  of  practical  order  we  do  itot  find 
more  definite  indications  of  a  constituted  aulhorily. 
The  lack  of  such  an  aulhorily — if  we  are  justified  in 
e  argument  from  silence — may  perhaps  in 
It  for  the  exceptionally  disturbed  condition 
of  the  Corinthian  church. 

In  ihe  Epistle  lo  the  Galatians  the  main  trouble  is 
with  false  teachings  ;  of  organisation  we  hear  nothing. 

For  the  nslontion  of  an  errine  brclhcr  Paul  appoli  to 
IboH  who  liave  a  spirilutJ  gill  <vfuit «  rmiKmiu,  a  i ;  if  (hii 


pressing  [I 
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be  not  rachcr  inWndid  a*  «  diaLgnaiLon  of 'lie  whole  body);  the 

In  Ihe  Colossian  church  Archippus  is  to  be  warned  [o 
fulfil  some  'minisiry'  (AonorJa*),  which  he  has  're- 
ceived in  Ihe  Lord ' ;  but  it  is  not  fiirlher  defined. 
For  the  ease  of  tile  Philippian  church  see  BISHOP.  §  7. 

Il  would  appear  thai  in  these  Pauline  churches  such 
organisation  as  there  was  held  a  very  subordinate 
position  al  this  period.  The  church  as  a  whole  in  each 
place  had  alike  full  powers  and  full  responsibility  for 
the  exercise  of  its  powers.  The  authority  of  the  founder 
and  the  influence  of  eminenl  men  who  laboured  in 
connection  with  him  were  the  main  elements  of  guidance, 
and  these  at  present  retarded  Ihe  development  of  any 
local  form  of  government  which  there  may  have  been. 

The  Kpistle  to  the  Hebrews  bids  the  Christians  to 
whom  it  is  addressed  'remember  their  leaders'  (rur 
iryovitdriii'  i/iwr)  who  have  passed  away,  on  the  ground 
that  -ihey  spake  to  them  ihe  word  of  Uod'  (IS?). 
They  are  also  charged  to  obey  their  present  'leaders,' 

close  (he  writer  salutes  all  iheir  -leaders'  (ISm)-  The 
word  thus  used  Is  in  the  present  day  a  technical  term 
{i^«aie«i>s)  for  the  head  of  a  Greek  monastery,  as  it 
was  in  Egypt  in  Ihe  fourth  century  ;  but  here  it  must 
be  regarded  as  simply  a  description  of  (he  ruling  class 
in  Ihe  church,  and  it  is  noliceable  that  honour  is 
specially  claimed  for  this  class  on  Ihe  ground  of  Ihe 
spiritual  (unciions  of  leaching  and  'watching  for  souls.' 
Thus  far,  then,  we  have  found  Ihree  terms  employed 
to  describe  Ihe  ruling  class  in  the  Christian  church — 
'elders.'  'those  who  preside.'  and  '  Ihose  who  lead.' 
The  first  appears  to  be  an  official  title;  Ihe  second  and 
ihird  are  descriptive  of  the  main  function  which  these 
rulers  perform.      There  is  no  ground  for  supposing  (hat 
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in  Ihe  KpiHle  oTClemenc  of  L 

imm  to  be  nid  that  In  ihe  lecond  ceniui 
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PKESIDENTS  {'['•2-SD.  t 
arigin^tatv^,  *  chief,'  from  n 


PRESS.     I.    ni.  gal». 

t  and  3.    3j;.  ^tci.  Is.  la  10,  e 


ttf«},  Dan.6,-,[3-B]t. 

ramaic  word  10  be  of  Peislan 
'head'  See  Bevan,  Mani, 
■t^.     8  has  T«T»^,  Vg. 

Is.3i3-  See  Oil-Phess, 
c,andn;ai,/«nlA,Hag.2is. 


KIEST,  a  contracted  form  of  PRESBVTER  1^.".].  a 
e  of  office  in  the  early  Christian  church.  But  in 
Ihe  EV  the  presbyters  of  the  NT  are 
*  called  ■  elders,'  not  ■  priests' ;  the  latter 
;  is  reserved  for  ministers  of  pre- 
Christian  religions,  the  Sem.  D'jnj  {Kdhllalm,  sing. 
Kihin)  and  o-Toa  (k'lmdrim),  or  ihe  Gk.  Uptls.  The 
reason  of  this  will  appear  more  clearly  in  Ihe  sequel ; 
it  is  enough  10  observe  at  present  thai,  before  our 
English  word  was  formed,  the  original  idea  of  a 
presbyter  had  been  overlaid  wiih  others  derived  from 
pre-Christian  priesthoods.  The  Iheologians  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches  expressly  found  ihe  con- 
ception of  a.  Christian  priesthood  on  the  hierarchy  of 
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Ihe  Jewish  lemple.  while  ihe  names  by  which  the 
sacerdotal  characier  is  expressed — Itptit,  iacerdos  — 
originally  designated  Ihe  ministers  of  sacred  things  in 
Greek  and  Roman  heathenism,  and  then  came  to  be 
used  as  translaiions  into  Greek  and  Laltn  of  the 
Hebrew  A'oitn.  Kohin.  Itptirj,  iacerdos  are  in  fact  fair 
translations  of  one  another;  they  all  denote  a  minisler 
whose  stated  business  vas  10  perform,  on  behalf  of  the 
community,  certain  public  ritual  acts,  particularly  sacri- 
fices, directed  godwards.     There  were  such  ministers  or 


character,  and  not  merely  an  unorganised  mass  of 
superstitious  ideas,  fears,  and  hopes,  issuing  in  practices 
of  sorcery.  The  lerm  '  priest  '  is  sometimes  laken  10 
include  ■  sorcerer,'  jtisi  as  religion  is  often  taken  to 
include  the  belief  in  mysterious  or  superhuman  powers 
which  can  be  constrained  by  spelts  :  but  ihis  is  an  abuse 
of  language;  Keligion  begins  when  the  relation  of  the 
divine  powers  to  man  is  conceived — on  the  analt^y  of 
Ihe  relations  of  formed  human  society — as  having  a 
cerlain  stable  personal  character  on  which  the  wor- 
shippers can  calculate  and  act.  The  gods  of  the 
ancienl  religions  mighl  do  arbitrary  acts ;  but  their 
conduci  towards  man  was  not  habitually  arbitrary. 
The  aclions  on  the  pan  of  individuals  or  of  the  slate  by 
which  Iheir  favour  was  maintained,  lost,  or  regained 
were  matter  of  tradition.  Il  was  the  business  of  Ihe 
community  to  see  Ihai  the  right  course  of  action  was 
pursued,  and  on  behalf  of  the  community,  with  which 
alone  properly  speaking  the  gods  had  intercourse,  Ihe 
right  kind  of  service  ts«s  performed  either  by  its  natural 
head  or  by  specially  appointed  officials.  There  is  Ihe 
closest  connection  in  early  limes  between  siale  and 
relijion. 

Il  would  be  too  lai^  a  task  to  attempt  a  general 
survey  of  the  priesthoods,  royal  or  olher.  in  antiquity. 
It  may  be  well,  however,  10  notice  one 
ts  which  a  comparative  study 


9.0rit1]iof  ' 
prittUiood 
bigeneral.    , 


where  the  primary  subject  of  religion  is  noi  Ihe  in- 
dividual but  Ihe  natural  community.  But  Ihe  origin 
of  a  separate  priestly  class,   distinct  from  Ihe  natural 

such  broad  general  principle :  in  some  cases,  as  in 
Greece,  it  is  Utile  more  than  a  matter  of  convenience 
of  the  state  should  be 
arged  with  Ihe  care  of 
particular  temples,  while  in  others  the  intervention  of  a 
special  priesthood  is  indispensable  to  the  validity  of 
every  religious  ad.  so  Ihat  Ihe  priest  ultimately  becomes 
a  mediator  and  Ihe  vehicle  of  all  divine  grace. 


Thisf 


-oogh  IhTpi.f'of'r 
npfialtd  Tor  a    ay™ 


The  highest  developments  of  priestly  influence,  how- 
ever, are  hardly  separable  from  something  of  magical 
superstition  ;  the  opui  aperatum  of  the  priest  has  the 
power  of  a  sorcerer's  spell.  The  strength  of  ihe  priest- 
hood in  Chaldea  and  in  Fgypt  stands  plainly  in  ihe 
closest  conneclion  with  the  survival  of  a  magic  element 
in  ihe  state  religion,  and  Rome,  in  like  manner,  is  more 
priestly  than  Greece  because  It  is  more  superstitious. 
In  most  cases,  however,  where  an  ancient  civilisation 
shows  us  a  strong  priestly  system  we  are  unable  to 
make  out  in  any  detail  the  steps  by  which  thai  sysiem 
was  elaboraled  ;  the  clearest  case  perhaps  is  the  priesi- 
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hood  of  the  Jews,  which  is  noI  less  interesting  from  its 
origin  and  growth  than  from  the  influence  enerted  by 
Ihe  system  long  after  the  priests  were  dispersed  and 
their  sanclUiuy  laid  in  rums. 

Anioag  Ihe  nomadic  Semites,  to  whom  the  Hebrews 
belonged  before  they  settled  in  Canaan,  there  has  never 
_  -_«_. •  been   any  developed   priesthood.      The 

«I_Ii.X^  simplicity  of  desert  life  ;  apart  from  the 
J«***'«»^  private  worship  o(  household  gods  atid 
the  ablations  and  salutations  offered  at  the  graves  of 
departed  kinsmen,  the  ritual  observances  of  the  ancient 
Arabs  svere  visits  to  the  tribal  sanctuary  to  salute  ihe 
god  with  a  gifi  of  nillk.  first-fruits,  or  the  like,  the 
sacrifice  of  firstlings  and  vows  (see  NAZtRlTE  and 
Passovek),  and  an  occasional  pilgrimage  to  discharge 
a  vow  at  the  annual  feast  and  fair  of  one  of  the  more 
distant  holy  places.  These  acts  required  no  priesllf 
aid ;  each  man  slew  his  own  victim  and  divided  the 
sacrifice  in  his  own  circle  ;  the  share  of  the  god  was  Ihe 
blood  which  was  smeared  upon,  or  poiu^  out  beside,  a 
stone  (cp  At.  aos&,  gAabgfui)  set  up  as  an  altar  or 
perhaps  as  a  symbol  of  Ihe  deity  (see  Mas.sebah].  It 
does  Dot  appear  that  any  portion  of  the  sacrifice  was 
burned  on  the  altar,  or  that  any  part  of  Ihe  victim  was 
the  due  of  the  sanctuary.  We  find,  therefore,  no  trace 
of  a.  sacrificial  priesthood  :  but  each  temple  bad  one  or 
more  doorkeepers  {ladia,  idjii).  whose  office  was  usually 
hereditary  in  a  certain  family,  and  who  had  the  charge 
of  the  temple  and  its  treasures.  The  sacrifices  and 
offerings  were  acknowledgments  of  divine  bounty  and 
means  used  to  insure  its  continuance  :  the  Arab  was  the 
*  stave '  of  his  god  and  paid  him  tribute,  as  slaves  used 
to  do  to  their  masters,  or  subjects  to  their  lords ;  and 
the  free  Bedouin,  trained  in  (he  solitude  of  Ihe  desert  to 
habits  of  absolute  self-reliance,  knew  no  master  except 
his  god,  and  acknowledged  no  other  will  before  which 
his  own  shi>uld  bend. 

Hence  Ihe  other  side  of  Aiali  religion  was  to  look 
for  divine  direction  in  every  grave  or  difficult  concern 
of  life ;  what  could  not  be  settled  in  the  free  council 
of  the  tribesmen,  or  by  the  unenforced  award  of  an 
umpire,  was  referred  to  Ihe  command  of  the  god, 
and  the  oracle  was  the  only  authority  by  which  dis- 
sensions could  be  healed,  lawsuits  determined,  and 
judgment  authoritatively  spoken.  The  voice  of  the 
god  might  be  uttered  in  omens  which  the  skilled  could 
read,  or  conveyed  in  Ihe  inspired  rhymes  of  soothsayers  ; 
but  frequently  it  was  sought  in  Ihe  oracle  of  the  sanctuary, 
where  the  sacred  lot  was  administered  for  a  fee  by  the 
tddin.  The  sanctuary  thus  became  a  seat  of  judgment, 
and  here,  loo,  compacts  were  sealed  by  oaths  and  sacri- 
ficial ceremonies. 

These  institutions,  though  known  to  us  only  from 
sources  belonging  to  an  age  when  the  old  faith  was 
falling  lo  pieces,  are  certainty  very  ancient.  Their 
whole  stamp  is  primitive,  and  they  correspond  in 
the  closest  way  with  what  we  know  of  the  earliest 
religion  of  Ihe  Israelites,  the  only  other  Semitic  people 
whose  history  can  be  traced  back  lo  a  time  when  they 
had  not  fully  emerged  from  nomad  life.  In  fact, 
the  fundamental  type  of  Ihe  Arabic  sancluary  can  be 
traced  ihrough  all  the  Semitic  lands,  and  so  appears  lo 
be  oWer  than  Ihe  Semitic  dispersion  ;  even  the  technical 
terms  are  mainly  the  same,  so  ihat  we  may  Justly  assume 
that  Ihc  more  developed  ritual  and  priesthoods  of  the 
settled  Semites  sprang  from  a  stale  of  things  not  very 
remote  from  what  we  find  among  the  heathen  Arabs. 

Now  among  the  Arabs,  as  we  have  seen,  ritual  service 
is  the  affair  of  the  individual,  or  of  a  mass  of  individuals 
gathered  in  a  great  feast,  bui  still  doing  worship  each 
for  himself  and  his  own  privale  circle  ;  the  only  public 
aspect  of  religion  is  found  in  connection  with  divination 
and  the  oracle  lo  which  the  affairs  of  Ihe  community 
are  submilled.  In  Greece  and  Rome  Ihe  public  sacri- 
fices were  ihe  chief  function  of  religion,  and  in  them 
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closely  associated  with  orai 
priest  will  slitl  be.  above  all  things,  a  revealer.  Thai 
this  was  what  actually  happened,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  thai  the  Canaaniie  and  Phoenician  name  for  a 
priest  (Kohen)  is  identical  with  the  Arabic  Kdkin.  a 
'  soothsayer.' 

Note  ilw  the  Tnlimste  connecdon  in  iS.«9  belween  Ihe 
Kiklihim  and  tha  Ifdi/mlm  of  the  PhilijunK.  SoollBayinB 
was  no  modem  importalion  in  Arabia ;  iu  duraclertsiLC  fann— 
a  monoionoiu  croon  of  thori  rhyming  clauso — in  the  same  as 
wu  prBclBed  by  (he  Hebrew 'wiafdK  who  peeped  and  mutter^' 
inihedaysoftuiiih,(Ii.te,4X>nd  that  thu  form  wai  nui>«  in 

Helirew'iutXesonly  in  derivarive  woidi  wi^m^fTed'snKl 
The  Kflhin,  therefore,  ii  not  a  degpded  priest  but  uich  & 
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_-.   _:   HierapoJiait  was  the  charge  of  the  chicrf 

priesti  juit  OS  in  the  Levitical  legislation. 

The  use  of  'Kahin'  for  'priest'  in  the  Canaanite 
area  points,  however,  to  more  than  this  ;  it  is  connected 
with  the  orgiastic  character  of  Canaanite  religion. 

The  wolhsnyer  differs  from  the  priew  of  an  oracle  by  jivjnB 

madness     In  nalural  soolhuying  ibis  frenzy  is  the  aeceSKary 

loarude  peoplesupematuni,  is  really  akin 
It  a  soon  teamed,  however,  thai  a  ain*!'™- 
produced  arlilkially.  and  al  ibeCanai 
done  on  a  luge  scaU 

We  see  from  i  K.  IS  a  K.  10  Ihat  the  great  Rial 
temples  had  two  classes  of  ministers,  kithdnlm  and 
nCbi'im.  '  priests'  and  '  prophets,'  and  as  the  kohAnim 
bear  a  name  which  primarily  denotes  a  soothsayer,  so 
Ihe  ntbi'im  are  also  a  kind  of  priests  who  do  sacrificial 
service  wilh  a  wild  ritual  of  their  own.  How  deeply 
Ihe  orgiastic  character  was  stamped  on  the  priesthoods 
of  N.  Semitic  naltu^worship  is  clear  from  Greek  and 
Roman  accounts,  such  as  that  of  Apuleius  (Mrtam. 
bk.  3).  Sensuality  and  religious  exciiemeni  of  Ihe 
wildest  kind  went  band  in  hand,  and  a  whole  army  of 
degraded  ministers  of  a  religion  of  the  passions  was 
gathered  round  every  famous  shrine. 

The  Hebrews,  who  made  the  language  of  Canaan 

But  the  eariiesi  forms  of  Hebrew 
priesthood'*  are  not  Canaaniie  in 
character  ;  the  priest,  as  he  appears 
in  the  older  records  of  the  time  of  Ihc 
liloh,  Jonathan  in  the  privale  temple  of 
ah)  and  at  Dan.  is  much  liker  Ihe 
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Aratnan  iddin  iban  the  kdhin. '  Tbe  wbole  smicture 
of  Hebrew  society  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  was 
olmosl  precisely  that  ot  a  federation  of  Arab  tribes,  and 
the  religious  ordinances  are  scarcely  dislinguisbable  from 
those  of  Arabia,  save  only  that  the  great  deliverance  of 
the  EJiodus.  and  the  period  when  MoKS,  silling  in  judg- 
menl  at  (he  sanctuary  of  Kadesh,  bad  for  a  whole 
Reneralion  impressed  the  sovereignty  of  Yahwi  on  all 
the  tribes,  bad  created  an  idea  of  unity  between  Ihe 
scattered  settlements  in  Canaan  such  as  the  Arabs  befc^e 
Mohammed  never  had.  Neither  in  civil  nor  in  religious 
life,  however,  was  this  ideal  unity  expressed  in  fixed 
instilutions.  The  old  indti-idunlism  of  Ihe  Semitic 
nomad  held  its  ground.  Thus  Ihe  firstlings,  first-fruits, 
and  vows  are  still  the  free  gift  of  Ihe  itidividual  which 
no  human  authority  exacts,  and  every  householder 
presents  and  consumes  with  bis  circle  in  a  sacrificial 
feast  withoai  priestly  aid, 

his  Mai  At.  ' 

ucred  stone  (^finp^"^)  ^et  up  under  (h«  open  heaven,  uid 
bcre  the  blood  of  the  vjciim  is  poured  ou(  u  on  offerinE  to  God 
(«  Massebak  and  cp  I  S.  It  34  '  S.  IS  it/.\ 

The  priest  has  no  place  in  this  ritual ;  he  is  not  the 
minister  of  an  altar.*  but  tbe  guardian  of  a  temple,  such 
as  was  already  found  here  and  there  in  Ihe  land  for  the 
custody  of  sacred  images  and  palladia  or  other  conse- 
crated things  (the  ark  at  Shiloh,  i  S.  3]  ;  images  in 
Micah's  temple.  Jiidg.  17  1  ;  Goliath's  sword  lying  be- 
hind Ihe  'ephod'  or  plated  image  at  Nob  [see  Nob]. 
1  S.  21 10  ;  DO  doubt  also  money,  as  in  Ihe  Canaanite 
temple  al  Sliecbem,  Judg.  84).  Such  treasures  required 
a  guardian  -,  thai  they  were  occasionally  liable  to  be 
stolen  is  shown  by  the  story.  Just  referred  to.  of  tbe 
images  in  Micah's  temple- 
Above  all.  wherever  there  was  a  temple  there  was 
an  oracle,  a  kiitd  of  sacred  lot,  just  as  in  Arabia 
(i  S.  14*1  9).  which  could  only  be  drawn  where  there 
was  an  '  epbod '  and  a  priest  ( i  S.  14 18.  0  ;  236^  3O7). 
The  Hebrews  had  already  possessed  a  tent-temple  and 
oracle  of  this  kind  in  the  wilderness  (Ex.SSj^).  of 
which  Moses  was  tbe  priesi  and  Joshua  the  ledituus. 
and  ever  since  that  time  the  judgment  of  God  through 
the  (Hiest  at  tbe  sanctuary  bad  a  greater  weight  than 
the  word  of  a  seer,  and  was  the  ultimate  solution  of 
every  controversy  and  claim  (i  S.  2is  Ex.22  t/..  where 
for  AV's  'judge,'  'judges,'  read  'God  '•).  'The  temple 
at  Shii^h.  wbere  the  arlt  was  preserved,  was  the  lineal 
descendant  of  the  Mosaic  sanctuary — for  it  was  not  Ihe 
pLtce  but  the  palladium  and  its  oracle  that  were  the 
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PBIEST 
this  sanctuary  was  hardly  visited  from  beyond  MouDI 
Epbraim  ;  andevery  man  (ortribejtbat cared  to  provide 
the  necessary  apparatus  (ephod,  terapbim,  etc.)  and 
hire  a  priesi  mighi  have  a  temple  and  oracle  of  his  oum 
at  which  to  consult  Yahw4  (Judg.  17/ ) ;  but  there  was 
hardly  another  sanctuary  of  equal  dignity. 

The  priesi  of  Shiloh  is  a  much  sealer  person  than  Micah'a 
priest  Jonathan ;  ai  the  j^reat  feasis  be  S1IS  enihroned  by  Ihe 

certain  legal  duo,  and  if  he  is  disposed  to  enact  more  do  one 
ventures .DtesiHiiS. 8 11^;  seeSfidnHeb.]).  Thepriestly 
portion  or  Ihe  Tamily  survived  the  fall  of  Shilob  and  the  captivity 
of  Ihe  ark,  aiid  it  was  nKmbers  of  this  bouse  who  consulted 
Vahwt  for  tbe  early  kings  until  Solomon  dep«ed  Abiaibu. 

Indeed,  though  priesthood  was  not  yet  tied  to  one 
fomily,  so  that  Micah's  son,  or  Eleazar  ol  Kirjalh- 
jearim  (i  S.7i),  or  Samuel,  and  perhaps  by  preference 
firstborn  sons  in  general'  (cp  also  Ex.  24  s|.  could  all 
be  priests,  a  Levite — that  is,  a  man  of  Moses'  tribe — 
was  already  preferred  for  the  office  elsewhere  than  at 
Shiloh  (Judg.  17 13.  see  MiCAH  i..  3).  and  such  a  priest 
naturally  banded  down  bis  place  10  his  posterity  (judg. 

18  3o). 

Ultimately,  indeed,  as  sanctuaries  were  multiplied, 
and  the  priests  all  over  the  land  came  to  form  one  well- 

B.  Dmlopmant  '""'"1  ='^-  '  ^"'^.'  ^"^  '^"i™=t« 

„»T~!!i<H.  Pri«s'  became  equivalent  expressions 
Hi^^  (see  Levites)  But  betw!=en  the 
Pvv™2rr  priestboodof  Eli  at  Shiloh.  or  Jonathan 
~~~1T^  at  Dan,  and  the  priesthood  of  Ihe 
miHWWliy.  Levi,^  ^  described  in  Dt  888^. 
there  lies  a  period  of  the  inner  history  of  which  we  know 
almost  nothing.  It  appears  that  the  various  priestly 
colleges  regarded  themselves  as  one  order,  that  they  had 
common  traditions  of  law  and  ritual  which  were  traced 
bock  to  Moses,  and  common  interests  which  had  not 
been  vindicated  without  a  struggle  (Dt.  38n).  The 
kingship  had  not  deprived  them  of  their  functions  as 
fountains  of  divine  judgment  On  Ihe  contrary,  the 
decisions  of  the  sanctuary  had  grown  up  into  a  body  of 
sacred  law,  which  the  priests  administered  according  to 
a  traditional  precedent ;  and  when  in  consequence  of  the 
Deuteronomic  legislation  all  sanctuaries  except  that  of 
Jerusalem  were  suppressed,  the  more  important  Judicial 
cases  at  least  came  up  for  decision  before  the  priesthood 
of  Jerusalem  (Dt.  178/.).  According  to  Semitic  ideas 
the  declaration  of  law  is  quite  a  distinct  function  from 
the  enforcing  of  it.  and  the  royal  executive  came  into  no 
collision  with  the  purely  declaratory  functions  of  the 
priests.  Priestly  functions,  on  the  contrary,  must  have 
grown  in  importance  with  the  unification  and  progress  of 
Ihe  nation,  and  in  all  probability  the  consolidation  of  the 
priesthood  into  one  class  went  hand  in  band  vrilb  a  con- 
solidation of  legal  tradition.  Moreover,  this  work  must 
have  been  well  done,  for.  though  tbe  genera]  corruption 
of  society  at  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  Assyrian  period  was 
noubere  more  conspicuous  than  at  the  sanctuaries  and 
among  Ibe  priesthood  (cp,  i.g..  Micab  3ii),  the  invective 
of  Hos.  4  equally  with  the  eulogium  of  Dt  33  (the  author 
of  which  was.  we  may  safely  conjecture,  himself  a  priest) 
proves  that  Ihe  position  which  the  laler  priests  abused 
had  been  won  by  ancestors  who  earned  tbe  respect  of 
the  nation  as  worthy  representatives  of  a  divine  'Torah. 
The  ritual  functions  of  the  priesthood  still  appear  in 
Dl.  33  as  secondary  to  that  of  rleclaring  Ihe  sentence  of 
God  ;  but  they  were  no  longer  insignificant.  Wilh  the 
prosperity  of  the  nation,  and  especially  through  the 
absorption  of  the  Canaaniles  and  of  their  holy  places, 
ritual  had  become  much  more  elaborate,  and  in  royal 
sanctuaries  at  least  there  were  regular  public  offerings 
maintained  by  the  king  and  presented  by  the  priests 
(cp  3  K.  I615).  Private  sacrifices,  100.  could  hardly  be 
offered  without  some  priestly  aid  now  that  ritual  was 
more  complex  ;  at  the  same  time  we  find  Elijah  sacri- 
ficing wilh  his  own  hand  (i  K.  18  jj),  as  also  does  Elisha 
t  So  Baudluin,  i6^ ;  on  the  other  ude.  on  Ihe  alleged  pricsi< 
hood  of  David's  sons  (s  S.  8  is),  see  also  Cheyne,  IS  Exfai., 
i8«,  pp.  4J3-4S?.  also  Minister  IChief], 
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(l  K.  19ii).  The  provision  of  Dt.  18  as  to  the  priestly 
dues  is  certainly  aneieni,  and  shows  that  besides  the 
tribute  of  firslfruits  and  the  like  ibe  priests  bad  a  lee  in 
kind  Tor  each  sacrifice,  as  we  lind  to  have  been  the  case 
among  the  PhiEaicians.  according  to  the  sacriticia]  tariff 
of  Marseilles.  Their  Judicial  functions  also  brought 
profit  to  the  priests,  fines  being  exacted  for  certain 
ofTcnces  and  paid  to  them  (a  K.  12tT  Hos.  4  B  Am.  2  a| ; 
tbey  also,  as  we  learn  from  Micah's  reproach  (3  ii), 
exacted  payment  for  imparting  the  Torah.  The  greater 
priestly  offices  were  therefore  in  every  respect  very  im- 
portant places,  and  the  priests  of  the  royal  sancttiaries 
were  among  the  grandees  of  the  realm.  As  such  they 
were  on  the  other  hand  largely  dependent  on  the  kings 
(cp  iS.2is  Am.7ij3K.  12;.^  16m^).  and  this  close 
dependence  on  the  monarchy  was  actually  the  cause  of 
different  development  in  the  cases  of  the  Israeliiie  and 
Judaic  priesthood.  Whilst  in  thenorxhern  kingdom  the 
priesthood  became  involved  in  the  fall  of  a  dynasty 
[a  K.  lOii),  in  Judah  it  gradually  rose  with  the  stability 
of  the  royal  house  to  an  ever-increasing  stability  of  its 
own  (see  specially  the  story  of  Jehoiada  in  a  K,  11 4^). 
The  great  priests  seem  to  have  had  the  patronage  of 
the  minor  s.-icred  offices,  which  were  often  miserable 
enough.'  the  pcily  priest  depending  largely  on  what 
'customers'  he  could  find  (a  K.  12;  [8]  Dt.188).  That 
at  least  the  greater  oDices  were  hereditary  was  almost  a 

is  alrendv  seen  in  the  cise  of  the  family  of  Eli.  which. 
to  judge'  by  the  name  of  his  son  Phinehas  (t  S.  419), 
probably  traced  its  descent  to  Phinehas  b.  Eleaiar  (Josh. 
22  u^  24  33),  as  also  in  the  case  of  the  sons  of  Zadok, 
who  succeeded  to  the  royal  priesthood  in  Jerusalem  after 
the  fall  of  Abiathar.      There  is  not  the  slightest  trace, 

right,  such  as  there  wasafter  theeiile.  The  sons  of  Zadok, 
the  priests  of  the  royal  chapel,  were  the  king's  servants 
as  absolutely  as  any  other  great  officers  of  the  state ; 
they  oweti  their  place  to  thefial  of  king  Solomon,  and  the 
royal  will  was  supreme  in  all  matters  of  cultus  ;  indeed 
the  monarchs  of  Judah,  like  those  of  Israel  (i  K.  123,) 
and  of  other  nations,  did  sacrifice  in  person  when  they 
chose  down  to  the  time  of  the  captivity  (i  K.  Oii  a  K. 
I6.1/;  cpaCh28.6_^  Jer.30..)-  And  as  the  sons 
of  Zadok  had  no  divine  right  as  against  the  kings,  so 
loo  they  had  no  ckiim  to  be  more  legitimate  than  the 
priests  of  the  local  sanctuaries,  who  also  were  reckoned 
to  the  tribe  which,  in  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  was  recog- 
nised as  having  been  divinely  set  apart  as  Yahwi's 
n  the  d.iys  of  Moses  (Dt.  108  18./.). 
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with  these  newcomers,  and  the  theoretical  justificatioa 
of  the  degradation  of  the  provincials  to  the  position  of 
man  servants  in  the  temple  supplied  by  Ezekiel  soon  after 
the  captivity,  are  eiplained  elsewhere  (see  Levites), 
and  only  one  or  two  points  call  for  additional  retnark 
here. 

It  is  instructive  to  observe  how  differently  the  pro- 
phets of  the  dghth  century  speak  of  the  judicial  or 
'  teaching '  functions  of  the  priests  and  of  tlw  ritual  of 
the  great  sanctuaries.  For  the  ritual  they  have  nothing 
but  condemnation  ;  but  the  '  teaching'  they  acknowledge 
as  part  of  the  divine  order  of  the  state,  while  they  complain 
that  the  priests  have  prostituted  their  office  for  lucre. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  one  rested  on  old  Hebrew  tradition, 
the  other  had  taken  shape  mnlnly  uitder  Canaanite 
influence,  and  in  most  of  its  features  was  little  more 
than  the  crassest  nature-worship.  In  this  respect  there 
was  no  distinction  between  the  temple  of  Zion  and 
other  shrines,  or  rather  it  was  just  in  the  greatest 
sanctuary  with  the  most  stalely  ritual  that  fnreign 
influences  had  most  play,  as  we  see  alike  in  the  original 
institutions  of  Solomon  and  in  the  innovations  of  Ahax 
(aK.  16«X  2311.^). 

The  CZanaanite  influence  on  the  later  oiganiiailon  of  the 
temple  is  clearly  seen  in  the  auaciation  of  temple  prophet!  vriih 
the  tem^e  prieu^  under  Ibe  coninJ  of  the  chief  pricat.  which  Lt 

sensual  wnnhip.  the  mate  and  female  proBtitutcx  of  the  Pbreniciaji 
temples,  had  found  a  place  on  Ml  Zioii,  luid  were  only  removed 
by  Josiah's  refnrmation.l  So  too.  the  mora  coiaplcx  socrificiat 
nlual  which  was  now  in  force  is  manifestly  not  Uldepemlent  of 
the  Phcenidan  ritual  as  we  know  it  from  tbe  Matuilles  ubiet. 
All  this  necevurily  tended  to  make  tbe  ritual  mlnistiy  of  the 
priests  morv  impofiant  thui  it  bad  been  in  old  times ;  but  it  was 
in  the  datk  da^  of  Assyrian  tyranny,  in  tbe  reign  of  MaiHseh, 
when  ihe  sense  of  divine  wrath  by  heavy  on  the  peotile,  when 

0^^6/:  "  K^'^and  qj  Molbch),  t^  sacdiici^nctiani 

In  the  time  of  Josiah  altar  service  and  not  the  function 
of  'teaching'  had  become  the  essential  thing  in  priest- 
hood (Dt,  108  I87I:  Ihe  'teaching,-  indeed,  is  not 
forgotten  (Jer.28  18 18  Eiek.  7a6}.  but  by  the  time  of 
Eiekiel  it  also  has  mainly  to  do  with  rituni,  with  the 
distinction  between  holy  and  prolane.  clean  and  un- 
clean, with  the  statutory  observances  at  festivals  and 
the  like  (Eiek.  44^3/ |.  What  the  priestly  Torah  was 
in  the  exilic  period  can  be  seen  from  the  collection  of 
laws  in  Lev.  17-26(Lkviticus.  §§  i3-a3).  which  includes 
many  moral  precepts,  but  regards  them,  equally  with 
ritual  precepts,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  mainten- 
ance of  national  holiness.  The  sacrificial  ritual  of 
the  Priestly  Code  (see  SaCkifice)  is  governed  by  the 
same  principle.  The  holiness  of  Israel  centres  in 
the  sanctuary,  and  round  the  sanctuary  stand  the 
priests,  who  alone  can  approach  the  most  holy  things 
without  profanation,  and  who  are  the  guardians  of 
Israel's  sanctity,  partly  by  protecting  the  one  meeting- 
place  of  God  and  mnn  from  profane  contact,  and 
partly  as  the  mediators  of  the  continual  atoning  rites  by 
which  breaches  of  holiness  are  expiated.  In  P  it  is  the 
sons  of  Anion  alone  who  bear  the  priestly  office.  How 
these  stand  related  to  the  sons  of  Zadok  mentioned 
above  is  an  excessively  puiiling  question  to  which  a 
conclusive  answer  is.  in  the  silence  of  Ihe  sources, 
perhaps  impossible.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
two  expressions  are  not  merely  different  designations 
for  the  same  class  of  pcrso: 


1  more  comprchei 
includes  Zadok.* 
w  a  fact  that  Eira's  hand  inckided  no 


category,  j 


>  3  K.^i:  cp  DlSSis,  where  'dcKi'^tlie  later  GallL  Sea 
Dm;,  1 1 ;  ItwLATsv,  I  6 ;  and  cp  Dii>-er,  nrf  !m. 

"  Cp  Kuenen.  Gii.  AM.  488,  wVitr*.  influenced  by  the  further 
investiKi^liDnsof  OOTland  Vogelstein,  be  modifies  his  previouily 
publislied  view. 
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y  Google 


J3  of  priesU  to  the  sofu  of  Ilhaziur  (i  Cb.  34 
arc  (o  undcrtUnd  by  tbc  Aons  oT  Ilhajnu 
-K  the  priesta  of  Aruthoth,  the  de««ndAnt9 
Jutbar  (i  K.  3  i«^X  "  VogilsIeLn  (pp.  8- 


n  by  EKkiEl  lawuils  all  ncxi-Zidoklici, 


ouciide  of  JeniMkni,  ihe  rights  usinicd  lo  them  in  D  (Kuenen. 
4ttX    Tbiu  oicr  and  above  this  ll»  Zidokiies  subKqucntLy 


>kitc9^Sadduc 


comptomise,  Aaroii  a 


e  dinicuU  is  (he  queslion  how,  id  such 
'  e  the  role  of  commi 
1  previously  ii  had  been  only,  or  at  lea 
chiefly,  (he  priests  of  the  nonhern  kingdom  who  hi 
regarded  hini  as  Ibeir  genealogies]  head  (cp  on  tl 
other  hand  E».  32,  a  passage  of  Judaic  origin). 
no[ewor(hy  atiempt  at  a  solution  of  (his  problem 


nOorts 


xDtA 


back  to  (he  immigration  of  this  class  of  priests  of 
Northern  Israel  who  had  betaken  themselves  after 
Josiah's  reTormation  to  Jerusalem,  and  here  after  some 
friction  had  gradually  amalgamated  wilb  Ibe  sons  of 
Zadok.i 

The  bases  of  priesdy  power  under  this  system  are  the 
Dniiy  of  the  altar,  its  inaccessibility  (o  laymen  and  (o 

i^JU^i^Sti"  ary,  and  Ibe  specific  a(oning  function 
^J^t:!^"  of  'he  bloodTf  priesdy  iacrifices. 
priMtlKKKL  ^1  ^p,^  ^i^g^  ^^  inknowi.  in 
old  Israel ;  the  altars  were  many,  (hey  were  open  (o 
laymen,  and  the  atoning  function  of  the  priest  was 
judicial,  not  sacrificial.  So  fundamental  a  change  as 
lies  between  Hoaea  and  Ihe  Priestly  Code  was  possible 
only  in  the  general  dissolution  of  the  old  life  of 
Israel  produced  by  the  Assyrians  and  by  the  prophets  ; 
and  indeed,  (he  new  order  did  no(  take  shape  as  a 
syslem  lill  the  exile  had  made  a  /aiala  rata  of  all  old 
institutions  ;  but  it  was  undoubtedly  Ihe  legilii 


of  I 


lemple  worship  at  Jerusalem  before 
meant  also  to  give  eKpression  to  Ihe  demands  of  the 
prophets  for  spiritual  service  and  national  holiness  ;  but 
(his  it  did  not  accomplish  so  successfully  ;  Ihe  ideas  of 
the  prophets  could  not  be  realised  under  any  ritiuU 
syslem,  but  only  in  a  new  dispensation  (Jer.  31ji^), 
when  priestly  Torah  and  priestly  atonement  should  be 
no  longer  required.  Nevertheless.  Ihe  concentration 
of  all  ritual  at  a  single  poini,  and  the  practical  exclusion 
of  laymen  from  active  participation  in  it — for  (he  old 
sacrificial  feast  had  now  shrunk  into  entire  insignificance 
in  comparison  with  the  staled  priestly  holocausts  and 
atoning  rites' — lent  powerful  assistance  to  the  growth 
of  a  new  and  higher  type  of  personal  religion,  the 
religion  which  found  its  social  expression  not  in  materia] 
acts  of  oblation  but  in  the  language  of  the  psalms.  In 
the  best  times  of  the  old  kingdom  the  priests  had 
shared  the  place  of  the  prophets  as  (he  religious  leaders 
of  the  nation  ;  under  the  second  lemple  they  represented 
the  unprogressive  traditional  side  of  religion,  and  the 
lenders  of  thought  were  the  psalmists  and  the  scribes, 
who  spoke  much   more   directly  (o  the   piety  of  the 

priests  was  greater  than  it  had  ever  been  before ;  (he 
temple  w.-is  ihe  only  visible  centre  of  national  life  in  (he 
ages  of  servitude  to  foreign  power,  and  the  priests  were 
the  only  great  national  functionaries,  who  drew  to 
Ibemselvcs  all  Ihe  sacred  dues  as  a  matter  of  right  and 
even  appropriated  the  tithes  paid  of  old  to  the  king. 


J  produced  on  t]» 


I  See  Kuenen'a  criticism  on  this  and  cp 

>  Compare  Ibe  iinpre»ion  xhich  the  n 

Creeks  (see  fiemays,  TJuK/ir^liu.  S5,  1 


The  great  priesls  had  always  I 
class  ;  but  the  Zadokites  were  n 
aristocracy,  and  the  high  priest, 
above  his  brethren  w'  ' 


iged  to  the  ruling 

he  only  hereditary 
I  now  stands  forth 
e  unknown  (o  the 


of  Ihe  first  temple,  is  Ihe  ' 
(he  (heocralic  state,  as  well  as  its  sole  representative  in 
the  highest  acts  of  religion. 

When  the  high  priel  tlood  at  the  altu  in  bII  his  princely 
Male,  when  he  poured  out  the  libaiian  amidsl  Ihe  blare  of 
Irumpels,  and  Ihe  ungers  lifted  up  their  voice  and  all  the  people 

was  iTear<Ecdiis.  60\     lliehigh  priest  at  such  a  momenl  seemed 


IbeiSne'of  He™il..h:!;'JIlIl 
the  political  b 


if  (be  n 


the  function 
of  the  Hasi 


'  the  Sadducees  lost  its  chief  bold  over  ibe 
naliOTi  and  expired  in  vain  codtroversy  with  the  Pbarisee& 
(See  U„^n,  I  83.) 

I'he  influence  of  (he  Hebrew  priesthood  on  (lie 
thought  and  organisation  of  Christendom  was  Ibo 
a  T..A..«.»  ^t  influence  not  of  a  living  institution, 
ih^CS^  for  it  hardly  began  lill  after  the  fall  of 
™  «i«uw      ^p  tcniple,  but  of  the  theory  embodied 

»i.™  1..^^  Two  points  in  this  theory  were  laid 
"«»^''»-  hold  or-the  doctrine  of  priestly  medi- 
alion  and  ihe  system  of  priestly  hierarchy.  The  first 
forms  Ihe  text  of  Ihe  principal  argument  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  in  which  the  author  easily  demonstrates 
the  inadequacy  of  Ihe  mediation  and  atoning  riles  of 
the  OT.  and  biiilds  upon  this  demonstration  the  doctrine 
of  the  effectual  high-pries  ihood  of  Christ,  who,  in  his 
sacrifice  of  himself,  truly  'led  his  people  to  God,'  not 
leaving  them  outside  as  he  entered  Ihe  heavenly 
sanctuary,  but  taking  them  with  him  into  spiritual 
nearness  to  the  thione  of  grace.  This  argumenl  leaves 
no  room  for  a  special  priesthood  in  the  Christian  church ; 
even  in  the  writings  of  Cyprian,  it  is  not  Ibe  notion  of 
priestly  mediation  but  that  of  priestly  power  that  is 
insisted  on.  Church  ofhce  is  a  copy  of  the  old  hierarchy. 
Now  among  the  jews,  as  we  have  seen,  the  hierarchy 
proper  has  for  its  necessary  condition  the  destruction  01 
the  stale  and  the  bondage  of  Israel  ti       ' 


I    pOW€ 


only  t 


more   than   one   Oriental    priesthood    tool 
development  similar  to  that  which  we  h: 

Thus  the  berediiary  prints  ol  Komb  {Koffl 

ih5"'Jtl^'"jos."4!^«"  79),  BiS'tbe  high  [^l"ofHi™loS 

'-    -  (J)e  Z>»  Syrin.  ta).    The  kinely  insignia  of  Ibe  bi^ 
"   *"  '     -ibed  by  Herodian  (v.  1 3), 


1    line    of 
traced  in 

e  the  chief 


ie  sun  at  Emesi 
ton  with  ibe  hisK 


K 


js  (56;)  an 


As  there  was  no  such  hierarchy  in  the  W'esl.  it  is  plain 
that,  if  the  idea  of  Christian  priesthood  was  influenced 
by  living  insliiutlons  as  well  as  by  the  OT,  that  influence 
must  be  sotighi  in  the  East  (cp  Ughlfoot.  J'iilififiiani, 
361).  The  further  development  of  the  notion  of 
Christian  priesthood  lies  beyond  ibe  scope  of  the 
present  article.     Cp  Ministhv. 

Wellhausen,  Pnl.O-t'  (iSSj.  18M,  1805:  in  dtirH.  /ir.fll 
(l8j8|.  Chap.  IV.:   ' pie  Prieslei  und    Le.^len'^  Ibe  ,«^JbfB&- 


9.  Lltentture.  e 


OHnpreheiuive  collecuon  of  facts,  bul  is  weak  in  its  method. 
Along  wilb  Oons  -de  Aaiunieden- (7"*.7"18  I18B4I  ii»9-335) 
and   H.  Vogtislein's    Dir   Kamff  mi«lu*  Frinltn,  i.W 


1  See  also  Monimsen,  HisI  s/Ran 
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.  T,.in,  E^kitb  O889)  it  i 


u  of  Viihwl  jind  il 


lungtn  lur  bibl.  WisiriKcta/l  mm  A.  Kuttun  (1694),  465-500, 

hu  recently  b«en  met  with  an  uncompromuing  opposition  by 
vui  HoaiuclrcT  in  Le  Sattnioct  Lfiriliqut  data  ia  lei  et  dam 


rkitttirt    da    Hlh 
thoroughnos  of  Irea 


;  displBvi   I 


PBINCE.  I.  T]).  ndgtd  (HrOYM€NOc):  root 
meaning,  to  be  high,  conspicuaus  (cp  ^JJ,  in  front). 
Ndgid'w,  used  of  the  'governor'  of  Ihe  palace  (Airikam), 
a  Ch.  287  'Aldiiuwm  toS  dTidu:  ofjcorijHrt  would  have 
been  better  ;  cp  i  K.  46  I69 :  on  the  posilion  of  this 
officer  see  Is.  22ii/);  of  the  chief  of  the  temple 
(i  Ch.  9  II  3  Ch.  SI  13) ;  of  Pashhur  (ti}  t^;. 
Jer.  2O1);  oflhe  •  leader  oflhe  Aaroniles'  (iCh.  12i7; 
Jehoiada) ;  of  the  keeper  of  ihe  sacred  treasury  (i  Ch. 
26m;  Shebtiel);  of  the  chief  of  a  tribe  (2  Ch.  Idit; 
Zebadiah):  of  the  'captains'  of  the  army  (i  Ch.  ISi 
aCb.33ii):  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  (a  Ch.  list. 
il  Blih  ;  Abijah,  son  of  Rehoboam) ;  of  the  king  himself. 
e.g.,  Saul  (AV  'captain,'  i  S.  9 16,  etc.):  of  the  high 
priest,  -rii  n-vo.  'Ihefan?)  anointed,  the  {af}  prince' 
(Dan.  fiij  ;  see  RV),  n-TI  TM.  unless  Ptolemy  Philo- 
metor  is  meant  (Dan.  11") ;  see  Messiah.  In  Ps. 
78i3,  the  plur.  OTU.  EV  'princes'  ||  pit 'sSo,  'kings 

3.  K't).  idSt :  lit.  one  lifted  up  (fryoilfiCTOi,  i^irrfo6- 
/itrM,  ii/x'i'i')-  Used  of  a  Canaaniiish  prince.  Gen.  34  9 
(IpXbv);  of  princes  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  17k  [PJ)  :  of 
Abraham  {Geo.  23  6  [P]) ;  vaguely,  of  a  secular 
authority  (E*.  22=e[i7].  RV  'a  ruler') ;  of  the  king 
(i  K,  11 34);  of  Zerubbabel  (EiralB). 


,4«,jK4«.^X-ho 
r  ■  liing,  but  only  f< 

■  '--«  ElEKlHL  iL,  I  n 


7  12  in 

jx  in  h.. 
e  with  V 


—    ~."1    v«y  limited 

with  P,  etpeciilly  of  the 
tribal  princH  (Nu.  Tii^  tiaj'.,  more  fully  jnja  -tfln, 
Vineei  of  the  aaembly  ■  (see  AssKMflLVj,  Ei.  ITa.  Nu.  4  i4>- 
ifabiouKS  it  oflhe  held!  of  f.mili«<Nu.8=,  »35),.ndor,he 
hiKhHt  IribulDtince  of  the  Levites  (n.  j.  ;  cp  i  f  h.  J  40).     JVdiC 

3.  ■*>,  jar,  corresponding  to  Ass.  fami,  'king'  (see 
KiNO),  a  word  used  of  nearly  all  degrees  of  chiefdom 
or  wardenship.  It  is  applied  to  the  chief  baker  of  the 
Pharaoh  (Gen.  40 16),  to  the  chief  butler  (fOi).  to  Ihe 
'  ruler  over  the  cattle '  (176),  to  the  keeper  of  the  prison 
(393t),  to  the  taskmaster  of  the  Israelites  (Ex.  In), 
10  the  'prince  of  the  eunuchs'  (Dan.  I7). 

Funher,  10  prefetti.  civil  oi  miliiaty,  of  very  limited  or  very 
eiienuve  nuibarily ;  Zcbul,  the '  ruler  of  Sbechem '  Uudg.  10}°) : 
■Amon.  lheBoveiiiorofthecitT'(TC-M«l-  -.,™.,  ^  ■™.. 
feet 


jove 

morofthecity'dK  M»);miio7r. 

e    pro 

-incei  0   K.  Mis) 

incw..  p.   '!>«" 

J. 

run  m   '»  oipiain 

f  fifty,'  «m|j.om 

9) 

'■>.  CapIlUTIii  (iudE«) 

over  hundreds  (Dt. 

»u 

A,^ 

t^.  18,),  ov^  o^ny 

thouunds  (,  Ch.  1 

capiain  over  half  0 

9) 

S'nn 

v.  '  captain  of  the  hon '  (1  S.  H  1} :  gen 

■ 

sn  V  (■l*iX'!rn»Tm«,  Gen.  SI  H  iS.12o); 

after    mi 

31    'rr^H,    Gad    at 

Mt.-of  God    hi 

Ito 

Hat.  ab»t.  as  a  p. 

ice  Iirl  and  aiud^e 

X,? 

t*>,i 

'  elder '(EiH  10  B),l 

-e.g..  those  of  Egypt  (Gen.  12.s  Is.  ]»i.  ijl,  and 
a(i;5lh.  1321869  [where  Ogives  the  technical 
X«,  see  Friend]),  also  to  the  merchant-princes 


PRISON 

of  Tyre  (Is.  239).  The  priests  are  called  pip  V.  cbicA, 
or  princes,  of  the  sanctuary  (i  Ch.  265.  but  not  Is.  4Si!; 
see  SBOT,  ad  loc.),  and  Ibe  chief  priests  again  are 
called  B'insn  'v  (a  Ch.  SSm).  The  word  came  to  be 
used  also  of  guardian-angels  of  nations — t.g.,  of  Persia 
(Dan.  10.3k|,  of  Greece  (Dan.  10«),  of  Israel  (lO.i). 
Michael  'the  great  prince'  (IS  1),  the  chief  princes 
(IO13),  o-wn-W,  'the  Prince  of  Princes';  God  (ajs: 
cp  6  in  Dt.  328).  The  use  of  ^p  as  guardian-angd 
(Esau,  etc.)  is  retained  in  the  Midrash  1  but  the  wi^d  is 
also  applied  in  the  Talmud  to  '  a  hero  at  the  table,  a 
mighty  drinker' (MrfflT,  16, etc.).  Thefem.  re^.idrak, 
Prineaa,  occtirs  (i)  of  Solomon's  wives,  i  K.  II3.  (s) 
of  ladies  of  the  court.  Esih.  I18  RV  (AV  'ladies'),  (3) 
as  a  general  term  of  dignity,  Lam.  li  (nii-TM  7^1 
"!*'?  ''f^l) '.  cp  the  proper  name  Sarah. 

4-  3-1),  nddlt  (from  3tj,  which  in  Hilhp.  signilks 
'  to  volunteer,  to  offer  spontaneously'),  generous,  noble- 
minded,  noble  by  birth  (i  S.  2s  Ps.  47 10  1074o  1138 
II89  Prov.  25j,  etc.).  This  word  is  the  converse  of 
the  preceding ;  ndgid  means  primarily  a  chief,  and 
derivatively  what  is  morally  noble,  excellent  (Prov.  86) ; 
nddib  means  primarily  what  is  morally  noble,  and 
derivatively  one  who  is  noble  by  birth  or  positioru 
S.  |OTlPtw,"«*>'fl''"^".BV'»trap.'  SeePERSiA.SATur. 

J.  \oi,  md,li.  M<  Duke,  a'. 

!-  COmB.  farlimliK,  see  NoBLES. 

9-  V-if.  *'!/*".  »ee  Caftain,  6. 

ID,  II.  Q>3n  1313-),  ratriMii,  rsiilm,  lee  Rab. 

13, 14.  |l.\  riihi  (Judg.Sj  ItWaj,  etc.);   also  J^n,  nU*. 

5PrDV.  llaftf),  root  menaing,  gravity^  cpAfs.n4»Hft  IPriDce, 
BLMm/.].    SeeREioN, 
IS-  O'JDrn.  A^''"J""'w.  Ps.  6*  31  (lal-     For  crit.  emHid.  k* 
Duhm  ui?Che.  ad  Ac. 

16.  ifxm:    Cp  Ruler. 

17.  ifixvr^i*-rv^it,EV  'prince  of  life,' RVnv.  '»udioi,' 


?%xS^*.'H.b.1'S4'  sS 


PBINCIPALITIES  (apkai).  Rom.  83S  Eph.  3io 
nuined  in  Rvtifou^  cciudnly'^  ^eviry  pthicl|p^iiy.' "see 

FKISCA  (TTPICK&  :  »  Ti.WH  in  Rom.  183  <  Cor. 
16 19  a  Tim.  4 19),  or,   in   Ibe  diminutive,   PrirclUft' 

(npiCKlAAA:AcUl8ai8>6Ti.WH).lhewireofAQVti.A 
[f.v.\  InAcis1SiS>6Rom.  I63.  Priscilla  is  mentiontd 
before  Aquila.  Her  importance  is  well  pointed  out  b» 
Hamack  in  his  ingenious  essay  on  authorsbip,  etc,  of 
Hebrews  (see  HEBkEWS  [Epistle],  adjtn.)  ;  cp  alio 
id.  tJei,  d.  itiden  Rtctnsiotun  d.  Gcsik.  d.  Prisea  v.  d. 
Aquila  ia  Atl.  Af.  181-17  (1899). 

PRISON.  The  references  in  the  OT  are  too  meagre 
to  enable  us  to  give  any  salisfaclory  account  of  early 

.    —  , Jewi^methodsof  restraint    Aiamoni: 

1.  RofennOM.  ^  q^^  imprisonment  was  seldotK 
employed  as  a  legal  punishment,  and  it  is  not  tmtil  the 
posl-exilic  age  that  it  enters  into  the  judicial  system  (Ei- 
796,  BibL-Aram. ) :  see  Law,  §  is.  On  the  treatmeDl 
of  captives,  see  War. 

Shimei,  if  not  contined  within  four  walls,  was  practically 
a  prisoner  within  the  bounds  of  Jerusalem  (1  K.  2)6/ J: 
but  this  kindof  treatment  may  have  been  rare.  Solomon's 
policy  in  i  K.  2  is  represented  as  being  exceptioDaUy 
generous  by  the  narrator,  A  confinement  of  a  more  or 
less  close  nature  is  expressed  by  the  term  mitmdr  (see 
below,  g  a  [11]).  which,  in  the  case  of  David's  coocubiaes 
(n^PD  n'a,  3S.2O3  EV  'ward'),  and  Simeon  (Gen. 
4219EV 'prison, 'cp42i4  33)washordly  severe:   'sur- 


«iAgripf 


!f44>..l 


'^rn; 


.yLlOOglC 


PBI80K 

<rallance '  or  '  safeguard '  (similar  to  (he  trcalment  of  a 
boslage)  may  be  (he  bes(  rendering.  On  the  other 
band,  a  confloeraeat  of  a  more  rigorous  nature  would 
be  exercised  in  (he  case  of  (he  man  wbo  broke  the 
iabba(h  (Nu.  16m).  and  »>c  blaspheming  Danite  (Lev. 
21 1>).  both  of  whom  are  placed  '  in  ward '  (EV,  l^iAa}. 
pending  Yahw^'s  decision.  Similarly  (he  officers  of 
Pharaoh  who  have  fallen  under  hi9  displeasure  are  pu( 
■inward'  as  a.  (emporary  measure;  (he  sequel  is 
familiar  (Gen.  40  E). 

In  the  time  of  the  monarchy  a  place  for  the  sale- 
keeping  of  undesirable  persons  might  often  be  required. 
Of  such  a  kind  was  the  Philistine  '  house  of  the  captives ' 
Bi  Gaza  (Judg.  16ii).  As  an  ordinary  precaution 
Jeremiah  was  confined  in  the  '  court  of  (he  guard '  in 
the  king's  house,'  where,  however,  he  was  free  (a 
conduct  his  business  (Jer.  32).  Probably  this  court  was 
under  the  control  of  a  military  official,  and  was  set  apart 
for  the  highest  class  of  offenders,  or  members  of  (he 
royal  household,  just  as  in  Gen.  iOa/  the  Pharaoh's 
officers  are  under  the  care  of  the  '  captain  of  the  guard ' 
to'nSBTnc).*  On  (he  o[ber  hand  the  irrB  n'3  (Gen. 
39»  ^  J,  see  9  a  [9])  was  appaienily  the  common 
prison,  the  keeper  of  which  is  called  -non  Ii"3  ■*.  Far 
more  rigorous  was  the  treatment  of  Jeremiah  when 
confined  in  the  house  of  Jonathan  the  scribe  (Jer.  37 1), 

(»c'?3Ti-3,  I  a  [8]).  Whether  tlie  miry  pit  into  which  he 
was  cast  {Jer.  386)  was  really  in  tlie  ■  cotui  of  the  guard ' 
may  be  questioned.'  The  '  pit '  (ep  J  a  [6])  was  the 
place  for  the  meanest  of  prisoners  (Ex.  I219,  cp  Gen. 
tOist  41i4).  but  at  the  same  time  the  readiest  means 
of  imprisonment  (cp  Gen.  37i<).  For  appliances  for 
further  restricting  personal  freedom  see  CHAINS, 
CoLLAk,  Stocks,  and  %  3  (7)  below. 

The  references  (o  prisons  in  the  NT  need  little  ex- 
planation. The  probability  is  Ihat  the  prisons  were  con. 
structed  on  the  Greek  and  Roman  plan  (cp  Smith, 
Rich.  Diet.  Class.  Ant.  s.v.  'Career').  The  ■  public 
ward'  of  Acts  fii8  (RV)  would  (hen  answer  (o  (he 
tuiladia  eamnnnit  of  the  Roman  prison.  whils(  the 
'inner  prison'  [ii.  Hi,),  like  (he  career  inlcrior  or 
roivr,  would  (as  (he  con(ex(  ac(ually  ^osvs)  lie  for  the 
worst  cases,  and  was  possibly  a  cell  underneath  the 
euilaJia  lommKnii  (cp  llluslr,  in  Rich,  i.e.). 

For  (he  allusion  in  Ac(sl26j  cp  Jos..,4>t/.  xviii.S? 
[Agrippa],  also  Ac(s28i6  (?).  and  see  Chains,  a  (end). 

There  are  fifteen  distinct  Hebrew  and  Greek  terms  to 


■   ."Ty?.  mallirik  (lit.  '  [rfac*  of  guarding  \  ii 


n'(RVs 


WX 


■ppBTcnily  Ihc  ume  as  the  'o  in*  ^'^ 

(RV  '  guc  of  the  guard  'X    Thi  cognau  Aram.  luneQ  u  uicd 

in  Tg.,  Ucn.lOj  4  42 14  for  10)^. 

3.  '^IDD,  M'I^'-(v'cIdk,  ihul  upX  used  generally  in  1).  Z4  » 
(irith  13D).  and  figuraliveiy  in  Ps.l4a7  [a],  and  ts.427  (I  n'3 
aSa,  ep8  belowX  Cp -i-lB.T  of  the  compulsory  secluiionor  Ihe 
leper  {Lev.  las),  "WB.  'cage'  (>ee  Lion,  |  5  end*,  and  iruDO 
'pruoni'Oin  the  Panammu  inscr.  ol  Zcnjirli  (//.  4,  9). 

J.  -«jf.  -i^tr  (v^rolnun,  t.f.,  with  tiiree  i  K.  17  4  Jer.  M 1 
McX  iV  A3  9,  AV  '  pii>oil,'  RV  piefeiabty  '  oppresiun.' 

4.  tt\pTVt,  filfa^llf,  IlSIi  AV  'opening  of  the  prbon,' 
RV  preferably  nipplies  Ihe  kul  three  words  in  iulici :  but  the 
Bteial  meaning  or 'b  requires  n-n^  nihei  than  Q-^iDK  (l|  Dtsr) 
which,  in  turn,  iu»!»»  Ihe  emendation  mnmio  (l<><»ing)  ;  cp 
Che. /j.miCbe.  J-aor  reads  npB  O'TlpW- 


•  But  the  'f«/i  of  the  guard- (Ni 
nr  Ihe  temple.    Here, 

«  Cp  I  .  ■  ■  ■  ' 


IS39>«. 


kj(!)m 


•a 

/■n}  on  the  Roman  Hma. 

rely  devribed  as  Ihe  '  pit  of  Mekhijsh '  (t.  e) ;  in 

uently  under  ihe  irtaiury  ("aixB.  which  Shk.o 

,,  is  perhaps  for  ■annX     The  leit  is  probably 

I  (Pathhur  b.  Matchiiah)  7i(gUe  al  Benjamin) 
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PROCONSUL 

5.  KDKrrtl'li  111.  *  bouse  of  bondage,'  Jer.  S7i5,  cp  3 
DHIolHb  Judg.  10313;  (IILriX  Eccl.4i4,  ii(.  'hoiut  of  Ihe 
bound  lone.) 'icpl-Wll.'impriianinenl' (Aram.  EiraTH)  uid 

liiiien. 

6.  ■fllTTl-B,i?rfil«fcWi-,lil.'placeoflliepit'(ieeCONmiiT, 
1 1  (.),  col.  Mi).  EV  'dungeon.-  in  E.^  IS  39  uid  in  <ui  ob«u,e 
and  probably  comipl  passage.  Jet.  17 16  (  m'jn.i  (a  bIom  ?|,  see 
Cells;^    Obierve  that  in  v.  15/  there  arc  four  distinct  lemu 

7.  n;fn«,^  n'a,  Utk  tLam-maktilalk,  i  Ch.  l«ia  'vi'aan. 
bouse,' but  in  accordance  with  Ihe  EV  rendering  oTJecZOi/:, 
»ii6 'home  of  Ihe  Slocks -I  (iaRV>>(.X    The  meaning  of  the 

po«urB(BDB).  andane-sof  iheTg-  is,  KCordingioihe  GimSrK 
on  Sank.  %\b,  a  cramped  vault  not  high  enough  for  the  criminal 
to  sunH  in  freely.  See  Stocks,  ft  11  perhaps  not  loo  bold,  on 
the  strength  of  "Tg.  '^(properly  a  prison,  cpBibl.  Aram.  nO^'he 
bound.'  Dan.  tvi  ff.t  apparently  also  ^n  Ass.  word,  tee  Ges. 
i«.|i»iX  to  read  nnoaon'a.  'bouse  of  binding"=piiion. 

8.  xVf  n-B.  i*/A  */&■,  lil.  'house  of  resiiainl'  (v'11^3, 're- 
.train.- cp  Jer.  S2 1,  and  Au.  *M  IMor  *tf-]/l%  I  K.  12  »J  (=»  Ch. 
18»),  3K.  174,  etc,  pL  Is.  48.3,  twice  m'73  «>.  K-^a'aJJer. 

9.  yis.^  n'l.  MM  jiiu-rJ4dr'('Q  toundneu?  as  Ihough'round 
tower,'  cp  Ass.  Uru  'enclosure.'  fddrv  'ring';  Sam.  has 
'ino,  wilh  which  cp  Ass.  tihirtu  'enclosure,'  Syr.  tAharta 
'citadel,  palace  \  ibe  '  pr>soa*(EV}  into  which  Joieph  wu  casl 
upon  a  false  Chun  (J,  Gen.  Wio-aj.  RjetO};).  .'\ccording 
10  £,  on  the  other  hand,  Joseph  was  no  prisoner,  but  the  heacT 
servanl  of  the  captain  oT  the  guard  (Gen.  ST  »  40).  wiib  whom 
olTendlng  officials  in   Pharaohs   court  were   placed   'in  ward' 

8D4  4liaX    Ilbnorlilitly  that  tbe  servant  ofa  private  Egvpiian 
Dseph't  pa~iiion  in  3S  J)  would  be  set  with  the  Pharaoh*! 


woidMr(cpno.6abave),  in  which  case  the  dungeon  (Mr)  was 
a  particular  cell  io  the -non  n'3  i  cp  Jer.  S86(|  1  aboveX 

10.  n'l^TTl'Bi  tilk-ka^fllfBdilk  (lit.  place  of  ovtr-seeingX 
Jer.  91  It.' cp  use  of  verb  In  Jer.  tT  31,  and  perhaps  tr\p%  '^s 
Jer.  *T  ij(EV  'captain  of  the  word .'= captain  of  the  prison T), 
and  lanai  tjw  Neh.B3i  (prison  gate !X 

11.  -^fSa  n-a  mk  mitmar,  £V  'prison  houK,'  Cen.tSig, 
'■  «(|.) 
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{npOllOPOC.  Ti.WH]),  (me  of  the 
seven  'deacons'  (Acts  6s(t. 

He  Is  mentioned  in  Ihe  lists  of  ihe  'Seventy'  given  by  ih< 
Pseudo-DoTotbeus,  and  according  to  Pseudr>-Hippolytus  wnri 
Blshopof  Nicomedia.    For  an  ai:cDiinl  of  Ihe  AcH  ••/Frxkfyi, 

A/vkr.  Afi.-CeKk.  1  3r3.40S.  According  to  this  apocryphal  and 
very  late  source.  Prochoius  was  a  companion  and  helper  of  the 
apDille  John  Tor  many  years  through  a  great  variety  of  woniler- 

Jerusalem.  Pseudo-Hippalyius  spuks  of  him  a>  'the  lint  Ihnt 
d^drted.' 

FBOCOHSOL,  the  official  designation  of  the  governor 
of  a  senatorial  province  under  the  Empire.  The  uord 
is  liierally  rendered  in  Greek  b>'  iM9iTa,Tot,  for  which 
AV  gives  'deputy,'  but  RV  '  proconsul."  C)n  the  refer- 
ence in  Acts  IS?/  (Sergius  Paulus)  see  CYPRUS.  %  4  \ 
on  that  in  Acts  IS  11  (Gallio)  see  ACHAIA  and  Gallio  ; 
on  tliat  in  ActslBjg  see  EPHEit;s,  col.  1303,  n.  i. 


to  Jos.  Kim 


!l,  but  for  the 
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PROOURATOK 


"*  HreMt^N  (see  Governor,  ._,.     .„ 

title  procurator  was  employed  under  the  early  empire 
to  denote  various  officials,  or  rather  officials  of  various 
d^rees  of  power,  for  all  were  alike  in  respect  of  ihe 
foct  that  primarily  Ihe  word  connoted  a  collector  or 


T  of  r. 


s  compeleEce  extended  to  other  departmenls 
of  administralion. 

The  title  ha^  three  main  applications,  (i)  Thefirv- 
mrntarjSici.  an  officer  in  Cssarinn  provinces  analogous 
to  tbe  fuics/or  of  senatorial  provinces,  though  he  is 
found  in  these  Inner  also  (Tac.  Ann.  4is).  his  functions 
gradually  encroaching  upon  those  of  both  the  qusestor 
and  the  governor  {firaconsiil] ;  even  in  the  Cxsanan 
provinces  the  froiuralBr  acquired  practical  indepen- 
4lence  of  the  Ugatui  proprfetort  governing  the  province. 
and  in  any  case  acted  as  an  effeciive  check  upon  him 
(cp  Tac.  Ann.  126a  14  ji).  (a)  Certain  of  the  minor 
IX  specially  circumstanced  C:ics3rian  provinces  were 
administered  wholly  by  procurators — t.g.  Rhselia. 
Vindelicia.  Noricutn.  and  Judxa.  as  also  Cappadocia 
from  Ihe  lime  of  Tiberius  to  tbai  of  Vespasian.  In 
course  of  lime  these  were  brought  under  the  general 
imperial  system.  Under  Claudius  the  powers  of  the 
procurators  were  largely  increased,  and  even  if  it  is  not 
quite  true  that  Judxa  was  the  only  province  (save  Egypt, 
whose  ease  was  peculiar)  thus  organised  under  Augustus 
(cp  Hirschfeld,  UnUrs.  388).  the  great  provinces  of 
Thrace  and  the  two  Marelanis  were  placed  by  Claudius 
under  Ihe  rule  of  procurators.  The  procurators  of  the 
two  classes  above  described  were  drawn  as  a  rale  from 
the  equestrian  order  (cp  Jos.  BJ  ii.  81 ;  Sitabo.  840). 
but  some  even  of  the  procuratorial  governors  were, 
under  Claudius,  freedmen — e.g..  Felix,  procurator  of 
Jud«a  (Suet.  Claud.  aS) — and  this  was  in  general  the 
case  with  (3)  (hat  large  class  of  imperial  procuratois 
supervising  the  private  est-ites  of  the  emperor  in  Italy 
or  the  provinces,  or  charged  with  various  administrative 
departments  in  Italy  {e,g. .  procurator  afuarum,  pyo- 
eunttor  ad  ripaj,  Tiberii,  and  many  others)- 

The  procurator  of  the  highest  class,  governing  a 
province,  possessed  as  a  matter  of  course  the  civil  and 
_  J—  criminal  jurisdiction  belonging  to  any 
_j;,L,„,^„  provincial  governor,  but  he  appears  to 
'•""•""^  have  been  partly  responsible  to  the 
Dearest  Icgatus  (governor  of  a  Caesarian  province),' 
The  exact  limits  of  Uiis  responsibility  and  subOTdination 
cannot  be  drawn,  and  perhaps  were  actually  left  pur- 
posely vague  ;  the  deposition  of  [^lale  by  Vitellius  (Jos. 
Ant.  xviii.  4a  ;  Tac.  Ann.  631}  and  of  Cumanus  by 
Ummidius  Quadraius  (Jos.  Aal,  xx.  6j ;  Thc.  Ann. 
1254)  was  by  virtue  oi  special  commission  entrusted  to 
the  superior  governor,  and  can  hardly  stand  good  as 
a  tneasure  of  his  supervising  authority. 

It  is  certain  that  the  procurator  of  Judeea  had  troops 
{auxiliary,  not  legionary)  under  his  orders  (Mk.  15i6), 
their  quarters  being  within  the  pro'loHam  or  old  palace 
of  Herod,  which  was  also  the  residence  of  the  procurator 
when  he  visited  Jerusalem  as  a  precautionary  measure 
during  Ihe  national  festivals  (cp  Mt.27i;  Mk.  ISia  Jn. 
18=833  IflgAcls  2131/.).  The  ordinary  headquarters 
of  both  the  governor  and  Ihe  forces  was  at  Cxsarea  on 
the  coast,  where  also  the  Herodian  palace  was  the 
procurator's  residence  {Acts  2335,  ir  rifi  rpairaiplifi  t»v 
'BpwSou). 

The  extent  of  Ihe  procurator's  judicial  authority  is 
indicated  clearly  in  the  NT.     Over  provincials  it  was 
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absotule — i.e..  without  right  of  appeal — as  is  seen  la 
the  case  of  Jesus  (Jos.  S/  ii.  Si,  ixixjn  Toir  trtlnir 
Houilar.  Cp  id.  Aal.  XX.  li  69  £/ 11.13]).  The 
release  of  a  prisoner  at  the  Feast  of  the  Passover  (Ml. 
27  u  Mk.  156  Jn.  I839)  must  have  been  auihoHsed,  and 
in  fact  enjoined  (cp  Lk.  23 17,  '  For  of  necessity  he  must 
release ')  by  special  edict  of  the  emperor  ;  but  Ihe  NT 
is  ihe  only  evidence  for  thecustomin  Judxa.  The  case 
of  Paul  shows  that  the  procurator's  power  of  life  and 
death  extended  even  to  Roman  citizens  in  his  province 
(sub}ect  to  the  right  of  the  accused  to  demand  that 
the  case  should  be  referred  to  the  emperor  [Acts  25ii] 
and  the  right  to  appeal  to  Ihe  same  authority  against 
a  capital  sentence  of  the  procurator ).  In  JudEea  even 
under  the  direct  rule  of  the  Romans,  ihe  Sanhedrin 
still  enjoyed  to  a  large  extent  the  right  of  legislating 
and  of  administering  Ihe  law.  And  although  the 
right  of  the  imperial  authorities  to  interfere  in  these 
mailers  was  never  formally  surrendered  (as  il  was  in 
Ihe  case  of  the  so-called  'free  cities'),  the  peculiar 
difficidlies  of  goi'ernment  in  Palestine  made  the  practical 
efic-ct  of  that  right  of  little  moment.  Even  Koman 
cilitens  were  in  some  respects  admittedly  within  Ihe 
requirements  of  Jewish  law — t.g,,  ciiiiensbip  could  not 
save  from  execution  the  Gentile  fotmd  trespassing  upoa 
Ihe  inner  court  of  the  Temple  (Jos.  BJ  vi.  24  ;  cp  Acts 
21ie  246).  It  still  remained,  however,  an  essential 
requirement  thai  a  death  sentence  of  Ihe  Sanhedrin  musl 
be  confirmed  by  the  procurator,  a  requirement  which 
practically  guaranteed  aright  of  appeal  from  the  naiional 
council  to  the  emperors  vicegerent  (cp  Acts  25  10  'I 
stand  al  Cassar's  judgment  seat*).  TTie  case  of  Jesui 
is  a  striking  example  of  this  principle  (Jn.  IS31).      It  is 

in  Judiea  as  elsewhere  would  vary  with  the  personiJ 
character  of  Ihe  governor.  w.  j.  w. 

PROFANE-  Four  words  are  rendered  '  profane '  in 
AV  or  RV. 

I.   Sn.  Ml.  EiEk.  22ii6,  etc  :  see  CoHUON. 

a.  SSn,  Adla!.  Lev.  21;i4,  fem.  (EV).  Eiek.  21  jc>[is] 
34  [yi\,  '  Profaned  '  is  better.  A  woman  who  has  lost 
her  honour,  and  a  prince  deprived  of  the  insignia  of  bis 
rank,  can  be  so  designated,  AV  in  Eiek.  follows  6 
{^PiKt) :  but  Comill  rightly  adopu  the  sense  estab- 
lished  for   SSn   in     Lev.  21 7 14:    'Disgraced    ibrougfa 


'   howc 
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honoured  prince'  is  a  probable  emendation.'  RV 
■deadly  wounded  wicked  one.  prince  of  Israel.'  So 
Eiek.  28 16  (EV) ;  the  king  of  Tyre  '  cast  as  profane 
[deprived  of  his  sacred  character)  out  of  the  mountain 
of  Cod'  (cp  Cherub,  g  a  :  Paradise,  g  3).  ^Vtb 
^illil.  '  to  profane, '  occurs  often. 

3.  ijin,  hdneph.  Is.  Bi6[i7]  106  RV ;  ijjh.  iitufk, 
•  profeneness,'  Is.  32 16  RV,      See  HVPOCBITE. 

V  ^^iXoT,  I  Tim.  I9  Heb.  12i6.  'The  word  de- 
scribes a' character  which  recognises  nothing  as  higher 
than  earth,  for  whom  there  is  nothing  sacred'  (V\'e8t- 
cott),  Cp  Esau.  It  is  also  used  of  the  tasteless 
(Gnostic?)  oriental  religious  stories  current  in  the  post- 
Pauline  age  (iTim.47;  cp6»o  3Tim.2i6).  Tba 
verb  ^^Xdu  in  Ml.  125Acts316. 

PE0FEB8I0N(o«oAori*>t.  i  Tim.  6t,.  SeeCoN- 
F  ess  [ON.  %  4. 

FBOQirOSTICATORS.  HONTBLY  (Q^rnQ 
D'BTTI^),  Is.  47.3.     See  Staks,  §  S- 

property  see  Law 


PBOFEBTT.     For  laws  relating  I 
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FALSE,  See  Prophetic  Lit.,  %a3f.. 
and  for  'the  false  prophet.'  Rev.  16ij  19 30  20 10. 
(V6Yi0ITp04lHTHC),  cp  ANTICHRIST,  §  4,  COl.   180. 

'  ^^3  1^  (Che.)  instMd  of  yrl  ^Sn  (Comill);mand  ■»  trr 
sometime  CDufbundcd. 
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The  Hebtew  terms  with  . 

I.  K'j].  adit, '  prophet,'  nfii.  n^fdk.  ■  prophetess,' 
are  connected  by  most  with  a  root  meaning  in  Arabic  |cp 
,  n.t»«-  "•^'•""]  a  rustling  sound,  and  in  As- 
IlT^^  Syrian  [nM)  -to  call  ot  name'  (hei.ce 
■™™'*  Nebo  is  sometimes  called  the  'prophet' 
^^^  among  the  gods).  If  this  is  correct  a 
prophet  is  primarily  either  a  gi»er  of  oracles,  or  (so,  f.g, , 
KOnig.  Offiniarungibegriff.  173^)  a  speaker  or  spokes- 
man. G.  Hoffmann  (Z.^ /-(y  388^),  however,  explains 
miH'  as  meaning  '  one  who  utters  his  words  in  a  loud, 
violent  manner  with  deep  inhalations.'  The  meaning 
of  '  speaker '  at  any  rate  is  not  in  accortlance  with  the 
earliest  accounts  that  we  have  of  the  nibtim  (i  S.  10s  : 
cplSio,  and  the  term  "^luggi',  ymif.  9K.9ii.  cp 
Madness).  But  ^wu  may  be  another  form  of  ^joj, 
'  10  effervesce,  to  gush.'  even  if  uc  do  not  follow  Ges. 

words. '  An  analogous  terra  for  prophesying  would 
then  be  ij-c.!,  ■  to  drip.'  Am.  7  i6  Mic.  S6  ii  Ezek.  21 1 ; 
(G.  Hoffmann,  ZATWZttq,  would  connect  the  primary 
meaning  with  the  drivel  symptomatic  of  an  epileptic  fit). 

The  verbal  fornii  nai.  HJJIin  are  dcnominaiivr  (from  K'llX 
EnvCb.D^lSs  Neh.flt^,  h/6S'^^,  i''^3J,  'prophecy-'  5« 
further  Banh,  NB,  %  ia;<,  Elym.  Slud.  it  ;  BOB  and  Ce>.. 
Bu.  j.r.r.  „j,  ^.jj. 

9.  ■|1»,HM/|'l'/il,  MicSii.    See  above. 

}.  VVia.mfloaii;  EV  'mad  fellow,' i  K. S ■  i ;  cp  Hoa.97 
Jer.  sTii.  V'^  nigbi  lefei  to  Ibe  ih>-ihmic:  style  of  the  pro- 
phets (cp  At-  laja'A,  which,  Ihough  propetly  lued  of  a  Bound 
Gee  the  ™ing  <rf  tile  dove,  iiiechnicSly'  employed  of  the 
peculiar  rhythmic  utterances  of  ibe  Aralnon  prophets;  cp  the 
style  c' ■•■-"■ ' 
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er,  who  makes  the  dreams,  visions,  or  enigmatic 
of  the  treniied  iiAtra  intelligible.  See  the 
explanation  in  Plato.  Timifus,  71/.  Oebler  therefore 
assumes  that  the  primary  meaning  of  irpo^iyn|i,  accord- 
ing to  ff  was.  not  a  predicter,  but  one  who  speaks  forth 
that  which  he  has  received  from  the  divine  spirit ;  cp 
Ex.  7 1,  where  even  in  the  Heln^w  text  Aaron  seems 
to  be  called  a  nuii(irpo^jjr)fi)  because  he  is  the  •mouth' 
or  spokesman  of  Moses  (Ei.  416,  cp  Jer.  ISiq).  II  is 
true,  however,  (i)  that  rpoif/^nit  can  have  the  sense  of 
■predicter,-  and  (a)  that  Philo  (Zj../-  3« ;  cp  Ijio/) 
describes  the  menial  state  of  the  prophet  in  terms  re- 
minding one  of  vrhat  Plato  says  of  the  '  enthusiasm  '  of 
the  (kI^th  (cp  PAirdrui,  2265  ;  /en,  534}.  but  also 
connecting  itself  with  the  prevalent  notion  of  the  later 
Jeu's.  in  so  far  as  Philo  makes  the  function  of  the 
prophet  that  of  purely  mechanical  reproduction.  W.  R, 
Smith  compares  Jn.  II51.  and  the  whole  view  of  revela- 
tion presupposed  in  the  Apocalyptic  literature. 

A.  The  Prophets  and  the  Prophetic  Gift. 

For  the   student  of  religion   the  phenomena  of  the 
higher  type  of  prophecy — such  prophecy  as  ue  find  at 
ighth   and   seventh 
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history  of  other  religions,  or,  to  use  religious  language, 
that  God  lefl  himself  without  witness  save  in  Israel. 
for  there  are  the  records  of  Zaralhustra  (Zoroaster)  in 
Ibe  Gatbas  to  confute  us  Isee  ZoroajtRianish).  But 
this  at  least  we  may  say  without  fear  of  contradiction — 
that  a  sutctisian '  of  men  so  absorbed  in  ■  the  living 
God,'  and  at  the  same  time  so  intensely  practical  in 
their  aims — i.e.,  so  earnestly  bent  on  promoting  the 
highest  national  interests — canuot  be  found  in  antiquity 
elsewhere  than  in  Israel, 

The  proUems  connected  with  the  prophets,  however. 
— problems  partly  trf  a  historical,  partly  of  a  psycho- 
logical character — advance  but  slowly  towards  a  com- 
plete solution.  When,  for  instance,  did  the  higher 
prophecy  begin?  In  Dt.lSis  we  read.  -Yahwft  thy 
God  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  prophet  from  the  midst  of 
thee,  of  Ihy  brethren.  Hit  nu'  ;  and  in  Dt.  Slio.  •There 
arose  not  a  prophet  since  in  Israel  lite  Mosei,  whom 

1  Not,  it  i 
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Yahwi  knew  race  to  face. '  Was  Moses  really  a  prophet  ? 
Indeed,  can  Moses-  be  more  than  the  {mpenonallon  of 
ft  clan?  If  so,  what  is  the  tniih  which  underlies  (or 
maf  underlie)  (he  slalemenl  thai  he  was  a  prophet? 
(See  Mosb:s.  )  There  is  also  the  diflicuU  problem 

us  to  the  relation  of  the  prophetic  ^fi  lo  the  physical 
state  of  the  prophet.  Would  il  be  correct  lo  say  that 
the  essence  of  prophecy  (In  the  highest  of  its  forms) 


1   participi 


ill  fon 


a  the  1 


W.  R.  Smith,  'seek  the  true  mark  of  the  prophet 
in  something  higher  than  passive  ecstasy — in  the 
personal  sympalhy  between  himself  and  Yahwi,  by 
virlue  of  which  the  God-sent  thought  approves  itself  lo 
him  inwardly,  and  not  by  eilernal  authority '  ?  Critical 
exegesis  certainly  lavours  this  view.  It  presents  the 
higher  Israelitish  prophet  to  us  ■  as  a  man  whose  life 
and  thoughts  are  determined  by  personal  fellowship  with 
Yahwi  and  by  intelligent  insight  into  his  purpose.  No 
doubt  what  is  personal  always  rests  on  a  background  of 
th  personal — a    background    of    merely   physical 

m  ts  ch  are  initially  passive  under  the  creative 
hand       God ;  but  to  deal  with  these  elements  is  not 

he  of  historical  inquiry.''     One  of  the  chief 

p  be  ore  the  student  who  seeks  lo  go  behind  the 

lalem  f  the  prophets  Is,  rightly  lo  estimate  the 

re  be  ween  the   physical    and  the   non-physical 

m  the  higher    prophecy.      Nor    is    this   all, 

so  various  are  the  kinds  of  problems  which  meet  us. 
We  have  also  to  consider  the  question  bow  the  pheno- 
menon of  virilten  prophecy  is  to  be  accounted  for. 
Budde,  for  instance,  agreeing  in  this  wiih  Kuenen  and 
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the  earliest  of  the  literary  prophets  known  to  us  we  may 
ask.  How  came  the  ■  shepherd  of  Tekoa '  *  to  be  such  a 
ikiUedand  almost  artistic  writer?  Who  transmitted  to 
Amos  the  literary  tradiiion  on  which  his  own  work  appears 
to  be  based  i  Then,  beyond  this,  lies  the  greater  question 
{cp  Moses,  g  i  ),  how  did  An)os  reach  such  a  lofty  idea 
of  God  ?    To  qtiote  from  Budde  agnin. — 

'SurpriHng  in  the  hiehe«  degree,  yes,  overwhelming  is  ibe 
pandeuioriheidtaefGodwhichmeeisuiinAintB.  It  b  not 
nndeedl  Dionoihwin,  not  the  belief  In  one  God  eicludino;  Ihe 
edstence  of  all  olheis,  but  a  belief  in  the  unqualified  •upcrisrilv 
of  Ysbwl  so  abeolule  as  lo  be  practically  a  belief  in  hiiumni- 

Lastly,  there  is  the  problem  of  the  so-called  '  false 
prophets.'  Are  there  iwo  different  vieu's  of  them  in  the 
prophetic  narratives  and  discourses?  Or  is  one  of  the 
views  merely  a  development  of  the  other?  These  are 
all  questions  of  mote  or  less  complexity,  and  some  of 
them  would  not  receive  precisely  the  same  answer  from 
thorough  and  consistent  critical  scholars  to-day  that 
they  received  twenty  years  ago.  If  ive  can  succeed  in 
placing  some  of  them  in  a  clearer  light,  and  exhilut 
some  neglected  data,  our  first  though  not  our  only 
object  will  have  been  attained. 

Our  course  in  this  article  will  be  as  follows : — 
A.   There  is  a  point  in  the  history  of  prophecy  at 
which  this  great  religious  phenomenon  rises — apparently, 

Inqniiy. 


i  necessary   to 
stigate  Ihe  traditions   which  relate 
the  previous  period,  in  order  to  comprehend 


ap- 


ssr,;.=f 


s  lo  Ibe  true  origin  of  the  prophet 
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preciate  belter  the  great  superiority  of  the  '  higher 
prophets '  of  the  eighth  century.  At  two  important 
crises — the  so-called  Philistine  and  Aramsean  wars — 
prophets  [riay  a  specially  noticeable  part ;  the  traditions 
respecting  this  have  to  be  examined  (§§  4,  6f. ).  \^'he^e 
was  the  chief  centre  of  prophecy  ?  was  there  a  succession, 
and  were  there  societies,  of  prophets  (g  8)?  and  who 
were  ihe  '  seers ' — how  are  they  related  10  the  prophtts 
(§  5)?  The  resulu  of  this  Rrsl  part  of  the  inquiry  are 
not  without  far-reaching  significance,  and  need  carehil 
study.  They  are  connected  with  textual  criticism, 
which  has  too  often  been  narrow  and  mechanical.  But 
the  fact  that  large  bodies  of  men  move  slowly  requires 
us  lo  warn  the  sludenl  that  here  as  elsewhere  the 
average  opinion  of  Hebrew  scholars  is  not  that  which 
receives  here  the  chief  prominence.  We  then  proceed 
(§  10)  to  study  the  origin  and  bislorical  position  of 
Amos  and  hij  great  successors.  Their  pessimistic 
preaching  and  ils  unpopularity  ai 


explai, 


1   (g§  lif.).      We 


of   the    phen 
of  the   consciousness   of  the   higher   prophets,    whose 

say  or  suggest  of  their  power  of  vision,  of  Ihe  process  of 
revelation,  and  of  its  outward  forms  (^  14-ao).  Their 
qualitications  also  can  now  be  studied,  and  the  so-called 
'  false  prophets  ■  can  be  compared  and  contrasted  with 
them  (§§  aa-34) ;  a  new  point  of  view  is  also  opened 
for  Ihe  Messianic  idea.  The  great  question  of  Ihe  fulfil- 
ment of  prophetic  I'aticinations  has  next  to  be  considered 
(§  35),  and  so  quite  naturally  we  are  led  10  resume 
(3S  3^-38)  our  hislorical  survey  to  the  end  of  the  period 
of  public  prophetic  activity. 

B.  Al  the  end  of  A  (§  29)  we  have  ghinced  at  John 
Ihe  Baptist ;  we  now  pass  on  10  the  phenomena  of 
Christian  prophelism  (9§  19-33),  especially  as  itliistraled 
\>yAeDidackil,iio)aLndtiiRSiefherd{%  31):  historical 
conclusions  are  drawn  (§3 v.). 

C.  We  then  take  a  survey  of  the  prophetic  lilerature 
(first  that  which  we  can  refer  lo  ils  authors  (^  35-43}. 
and  next  Ihe  anonymous,  §§  43-4S  :  =P  >8),  Our  object 
here  is  still  rather  to  supplement  what  has  been  said 
already,  in  accordance  with  the  most  recent  work,  than 
to  cover  the  whole  ground,  and  with  some  hints  on  Ihe 
mode  of  detecting  the  work  (so  considerable  in  amount) 
of  the  supplemenlers  of  the  old  prophelic  records  {g  46), 
and  references  lo  modern  helps  (g  47).  the  article  is 
brought  to  a  close. 
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requiremenlL  and  a  merfi  ngister  of  prevalent  critical  views  ca 
the  bisiory  of  prophecy  based  on  a  largely  ITadiiional  criiiciflii 
of  the  text  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  unsatiaractOTy,  The 
newer  crilical  nielhodi  cannoi  always  lead  lo  perfectly  cenaia 
copclnsioiH ;  bat  the  results  nre  often  in  a  high  degree  probable, 
and  possibly  belter  wonby  of  acceptimce  (u  being  more  mani. 
feilly  In  Ihedlrecllon  of  ihe  trvih)  than  Ihose  which  they  aim  to 
dupenede,  and  the  way  in  which  Ibe  manifold  decisions  hang 
logeiher  is  no  sl^bl  cunfirmalion  of  iheir  general  accuracy. 

In  an  early  Samuel -narrative  we  have  a 
description  of  the  religious  practices  of  ancie 
.   t..„,„i,.t.  i_  I'il'fm.     The  '  seer '  Samuel  tells  Saul 
aiS?  toJe     that  on  his  homeward  journey  he  WAX 
^^  '    meet  a  company  of  nrifim  ■  coming 
down  from  the  idmdh  (  =  sanauary  ;  see  High  Place) 
with  a  lyre,  tambourine,  flute,  and  harp  before  them, 
while  they  prophesy'  (1  S.  lOj).     The  forecast  is  ful- 
filled ;  Saul  meets  the  ntifim  ;  the  spirit  of  God  seizes 
him  and  he   prophesies.      Here  the  prophesying  is  a 
form  of  religious  freniy,  for  '  the  spirit  of  G<>i  '  in  this 
context  means  a  fanatical   impulse  10  do  honour  10 
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Yahwt  by  putting  aside  all  Ibe  reatiainu  of  dvil  life  and 
sodal  ciulom,  and  acting  like  a  madmaii  (ill  physical 
exhaustion  brings  the  fit  of  freniy  to  an  end.  A  variant 
of  Ibe  same  tradition  (i  S.  IS14I  represents  Saol  in  his 
ecstatic  slate  as  stripping  off  his  clothes  and  lying  naked 
all  (hat  day  and  all  that  night' 

There  is  no  tradition  Btlributlng  such  dervish-like 
experieoces  either  (o  Moses  or  (aparl  from  the  late 
passage.  1  S.  19id)  to  Samuel ;  and  some  scholars  hold* 
(hat  ■pro(dtesying' was  unknown  (o  the  Israelites  till 
close  upon  (be  period  when  Saul  aroused  the  warlike 
energies  of  his  people  against  (he  '  Philistines.'  that  it 
made  iu  way  among  (he  Israelites  from  tbe  Canaanites, 
and  that  it  was  purified  in  its  new  home  from  its  wildest 
extravagances  at  a  later  day.  Against  (his  view  it  is 
lu'ged  (hat  the  passage  which  is  quoted  in  support  of  it 
(1  K.  ISaft'ia)  refers  apparently  to  prophets  of  the 
Tyrian — not  tbe  Caruianilish  — Baal.'  The  present 
writer  is  UTUtble  to  use  this  arffument.  for  a  reason  which 
will  appear  bter  {%  7).  Instead  of  it  he  would  urge 
that  the  two  extenral  signs  of  Israelite  prophets,  at  any 
rate  in  the  time  of  Ahab,  were  the  hairy  mantle  (1  K. 
IBin  aK.18.cp  Zech.13,)  and  sacred  marks  in  the 
forehead  (i  K.ZOti).  Both  these  signs  point  to  a 
N.  Arabian  origin  for  (he  niitlm.  The  large  mantle 
{'aid'),  now  commonly  worn  by  the  Bedouins,  is  almost 
invariably  of  goats' -hair.  whils(  the  sacred  mark  on  tbe 
ndit  is  most  probably  a  siUTival  of  the  tribal  mark 
which  placed  the  Kenites  under  the  protection  of  their 
tribal  god  Yahwt.*  To  this  it  may  be  added  (bat 
Elijah,  who  is  evidently  brought  before  us  as  a  typical 
ito*r  of  the  older  period,  most  probably  came  from  a 
N.  Arabian  city  in  Israelitish  occupation — Zarephalh 
(see  S  6)^-and  that  probably  he  was  accustomed  to  seek 
divine  oracles  outside  of  Palestine,  at  Horeb  (cp  MoSES, 
8  (9). 

It  was  certainly  an  error  (cp  SAMtJEL  iu,  §  5)  (o 
represen(  Samuel  as  a  director  of  (he  exercises  of  the 
dervish  prophets  (1  S.  lSia),°  This  is  susceptible  of 
direct  ptiof.  For  in  the  early  narrative  of  Saul's  meet- 
ing with  Samtiel  (i  5.  9-lOj  the  latter  Is  called  not  ndbf 
'  prophet,'  but  r/Tth  'seer' ;  and  in  10s  he  clearly  dis- 
tinguishes himself  from  the  ntbtfm  whom  Saul  is  to 
meet.  It  further  appears  from  the  narrative  (10 ti)  that 
the  wild  behaviour  of  tbe  prophets  was  not  to  every  one's 
(as(e.  For  when  Saul's  old  acquain(ances  saw  him 
yield  to  (he  prophetic  impulse,  they  said  one  to  another, 
•  What  has  happened  to  the  son  of  Kish  ?  Is  Saul  also 
among  (he  ntbtlm  t'  and  (wo  or  (hree  times'  we  find 
(be  'prophet'  (k'3j)  called  contemptuously  a  '  madman' 
(vjvn).  Even  if  (he  ecs(atic  phenomena  of  proptaetism 
were  not  always  as  pronounced  as  in  tbe  case  of  Saul, 
(he  'hand  ofYahwt'  cer(Binly  did  not  'come  upon'  a 
proi^et  (cp  3  K.  Sij)  witbou(  very  striking  effects. 
Scoflers  may  very  naturally  have  referred  to  this, 
especially  as  the  upper  class  as  a  rule  was  by  no  means 
responsive  to  genuine  Israelitish  religious  feeling.  No 
scoffs,  however,  could  prevent  the  prophets  from  beconi' 
ing  a  recognised  sacred  element  in  society,  (be  tendency 
)  The  «enc  of  Ihc  two  nirralivn  ii  really  the  nine.  'Cibealh. 
dohim'^S-lOs)  and  'Naioth<?)  iKlrtlinab'^i  S.  I0ig^)  hii« 

'  Ramib,'  too,  where  it  occurs  Mparawly,  eomei  from  'Jerah. 
meeL'    1(  b  altogether  an  improbable  hypothesis  that  'Naiolh' 

*  So.  e.g.,  Kiaetachmar,  Prefhit  und  Sika-.  qA 

*  See  Ahab,  |  3 ;  Baal.  ■  }.  That  the  Baal  isTyrian  ii  the 
odiiuiry  view,  from  which,  however,  Kraemchnur  M.  esl.  14) 
diiMKCi.    Cp  Budde,  Kilirio-  tfJirvl.  etc,  97.  n.  i. 


Kid  niop'directing'(KIo.,  Bu.),in  spiieofthe  latenaaofnuo 
in  usage.  Ttp^s  a  (■■■  ^#7.  which  £V  renders  *  company,'  and 
G.  HoB-rr.  and  W,  R.  Smiib 'fervour'(»e  2.4  7'»'S^),  isreally 
We  do  not  compare  t  S,  8  u,  because  ndi^  is  there  used  in  thfl 
'  iK.».iJer.»«Hia.1t7{!)- 
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of  which  was  to  bind  classes  ((^(ether  t^  a  regard  for 
the  hif^esl  moral  and  rtlifious  iradiflons.  We  cannot 
indeed  prove  tha(  there  was  a  succession  of  prophets 
from  the  time  of  Saul  onwards.  After  the  rising  against 
the  '  Philistines.'  propbetism,  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  Darratites.  became  a  less  conspicuous  pheno- 
menon. [(  is  true.  Gad  t?' I*-  ii- ]  is  called  a  ii<U/' in  1  S. 
225  a  S.  24...  and  Nathan  [y.i/.]  in  aS.  7*  i  K.  IB  ; 
and  a  prophetic  discourse  is  ascribed  to  Nathan  in 
aS.Zs'.S.  But  Gad'^s  second  title — that  of 'seer'— is 
historically  much  more  likely  to  be  correct,  whilst  the 
figure  of  Nathan  has  too  perilous  a  resemblance  to 
Elijah  (o  be  accepted  with  much  confidence  ;  his  name 
(see  below.  §  6)  may  indeed  be  historical,  and  also  his 
adhesion  (o  tbe  party  of  Salomon,  but  beyond  Ibis  we 
can  hardly  venture  lo  go.  The  nome  of  Ahijah  '  the 
Shllonlte'  (i  K.  11j9  \ii  18),  who  supported  the  pre- 
tensions of  Jeroboam  b.  Nebat.  may  also  be  historical ; 
the  particularity  of  the  description  of  Ahijah  is  in  favour 
of  this  view.      See  S  6, 

At  this  point,  it  is  best  to  refer  back  to  that  early 
narrative  of  Samuel  in  which  (i  S.  S.i  iB/)  he  is  so 

B    Sam     etnpbatically  represented  as   a   rotk   or 

■  l.??TV'  'seer.'  Tbe  word  roth,  as  here  applied. 
^?2?^  is  so  rare  (th«e  of  the  passages  Isee  8  I] 
taa.  pnwtl.  _j  ^^  g^^  gg^g  2»«^are  dependent  on 
(he  narrative  before  us)  (hat  a  scribe  inserted  u.  9  as  an 
explanation.  This  passage  runs,  '  Formerly  in  Israel. 
when  a  man  went  to  inquire  of  God,  he  said.  "  Come, 
let  us  go  to  the  seer"  :  for  be  that  is  now  called  a 
prophet  {adH)  was  formerly  called  a  seer  (rfftk),' 
Samuel  was  probably  a  priest.'  and  certainly  a  member 
of  the  class  of  seers  (also  called  hiitm,  and,  as  in  i  S. 
96  ff.  Samuel  himself  is  titled,  'men  of  God')— i.if.,  he 
was  one  of  those  persons  who,  by  an  exceptional  gift, 
could  disclose  to  individuals  at  their  request  secrets  of 
tbe  present  and  the  immediate  future — such  secrets  as 
those  which  are  mentioned  in  i  S.96  IO1-6.  Like 
diviners,  (hey  received,  fees ;  Saul's  servan(  suggests 
giving  a  quarter  of  a  shekel  (o  tbe  seer  of  the  unnamed 
city,'  whose  words,  as  he  assures  Saul,  invariably  come 
to  pass  (96).  There  is  nothing  specially  Yahwistic 
about  these  clairvoyants  ;  there  were  similar  persons 
among  the  heathen  Arabs,  and  at  the  present  day  there 
are  sheikhs  In  Palestine  who  can  be  induced  lo  perform 
such  a  service  as  was  to  have  been  asked  of  Samuel.* 
It  was  natural  that  'seers'  sigpild  also  often  be 
'diviners.'  In  MicS?  'seers'  (A^iin)  and  diviners' 
(iss/mlm)  are  parallel,  and  in  Nu.  21  Balaam  of 
'  Pethor'  {i.e.,  Rehoboth  ;  see  Pethor)  appears  as  a 
transformed  and  glorified  '  seer '  of  the  future,  (bough 
hisreputedcalling  was  that  of  a  diviner  (Nu,  22;  iS). 

May  we  venture  to  add  that  the  old  '  seers '  were 
absorbed  into  the  class  of  prophets  ?  We  find  two 
■  seers '  (or  perhaps  rather — see  below,  g  6 — a  '  seer ' ) 
prominently  mentioned  again  in  tbe  story  of  David 
(Gad,  I  S.225  xS.2ii>f.:  Nathan,  a&.laff.  12 1^ 
I  K.  lif.)    as  giving    David   divine  oracles.       After- 


take  their  pi: 

of  ndbf  in  i  S.  9g  2S6).      It  is  conceivable 
David  and  Solomon  more  settled 


(cp  t 


1   gradua 


lange   I 


1    the    ' 


in    the 


prophets.  The  story  of  Samuel  ii 
taken  as  symbolising  the  widening  of  the  interests  of 
the  class  of  seers,  and  the  stoiy  of  Ahijah  in  i  K. 
II99-J1  (see  Kiltel)  as  indica[ing  a  parallel  development 
of  tbe  prophets.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  safest  not  lo 
generalise,  al  any  rate  from  the  story  in  i  S.  9/.  There 
would  of  course  always  be  '  seers, '  just  as  thera  would 
always  be  diviners  ;  indeed,  the  seers  and  diviners  would 

1  Srx  tS.\-»,tnAcpSmtni,  AT  Rtl.-tf<rk.(T,^/. 

'  'Cp  Uk    Anbic    *sliulHw-/-i-lAiH  (>«  Bokhtri,  4919). 


uccessors  of  Amo^  share  bis  c 
heir  oracle.  (MicSs).' 
•  Wellh.  /ftfJ-Ct  ,35/  ;  ZDPy,  iBBs,  p.  tea/: 


tboK  who  traded  01 


vGoogle 
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nalurally  outlive  the  prophets.     So  much  at  least  is 

the  later  prophets  wiihoul  assuming  that  they  had  a. 
natural  gill  akin  to  thai  of  the  '  seer '  or  clairvoyant  (cp 
g  1 7).  The  prophet  *as.  in  fact,  in  some  sense  a  ■  seer ' 
(Is.  30io)— i.*.,  he  was  a  foreseer  of  the  future  of  Israel 
as  deiermined  by  God's  everlasting  laws,  both  as  re- 
gards lis  general  character,  and  someiinies  (here  a 
natural  gift  comes  in)  as  to  points  of  detail.  Bui  the 
prophet  differed  from  the  older  'seers'  in  Ihat  all  his 
vision  had  a  direcl  elhico-religious  and  national  scope, 
whereas  the  '  seer's '  vision  had  as  a  rule  a  purely 
secular  and  personal  reference. 

According  to  Robertson  Smith,'  Ihe  widening  of  the 
functions  of  the  ptophel  is  '  plainly  parallel  with  Ihe 
change  which  occurred  under  Ihe  kings  in  the  position 
of  Ihe  priestly  oracle :  the  Torah  of  Ihe  priests  now 
dealt  rather  with  permanent  sacred  ordinances  than 
wnth  the  giving  of  new  divine  counsel  for  special 
occasions.  Yahwi's  ever-preseni  kingship  in  Israel, 
which  was  the  chief  religious  idea  brought  into  promi- 
nence by  the  national  revival,  demanded  a  more  con- 
tinuous manifesialion  of  his  revealing  spirit  than  was 
given  mther  by  the  priestly  lot       "       '       '        ' 


ought  e 


*pi  a 


(he  prophets?  It  does  not  of  course  follow  that  every 
one  who  had  shared  in  the  divine  afflatus  of  prophetic 
enthusiasm  gave  forth  oracles  ;  but  Ihe  prophets  as  a 
class  stood  nearer  than  other  men  lo  Ihe  mysterious 
workings  of  Vahue.  and  it  was  in  Iheir  circle  Ihat 
revelation  seemed  lo  have  lis  natural  home.  A  mosl 
instructive  passage  in  this  respect  is  i  K.  22,  where  we 
find  some  four  hundred  prophets  gathered  together 
round  ihe  king,  and  where  it  is  clear  that  Jehoshai^ial 
was  equally  convinced,  on  Ihe  one  hand  ihat  Ihe  word 
of  Yahwi  could  be  lound  among  the  prophets,  and  on 
very  pri '    '  ' 


of  Ihem  might  bi 


And 


e  observed  thai  Micabh.  who  p 
true  prophet,  does  not  accuse  the  others  of 
imposture ;  he  admits  ihal  they  speak  under  Ihe 
innuenL-e  of  a  spirit  proceeding  from  Yahwi.  but  it  is  a 
lying  spirit  sent  lo  deceive '  (cp  §  33). 

The  typical  '  seer '  in  Ihe  old  nanalives  is  Samuel ; 
the  lypicil  prophet  is  Elijah.  Unfonunately  it  is 
a  1-III-1.     I doublfiil    how  far  Ihe  striking   scenes 

fcTwS;;;^  from  the  biography  of  Elijah  in  i  K. 

^"^^  ■  "-=  «■  2  can  be  regarded  Z  historical. 
U*  origllL  .j.^^  subjective  character  of  the  narra- 
tives, as  they  now  stand,  is  evident.  We  need  not 
indeed  lake  exception,  on  principle,  to  the  ivonders 
which  50  plentifully  besprinkle  them.  Thai  Ihe  prophels 
represenled  by  Elijah  healed  the  sick  is  altogether  to 
be  expecled.  nor  need  we  limit  ihem  to  such  wonders, 
at  least  if  Isaiah,  in  reliance  on  his  God.  really  gave 
king  Ahai  freedom  to  choose  any  sign  that  he  pleased 
(ls.7ti).*  But  Ihe  hand  of  an  idealising  narrator  is 
plainly  to  be  seen,  not  only  in  this  or  Ihal  detail,  but 
also  in  Ihe  whole  colouring  of  ihe  stories.  The  sublime 
figure  of  Elijah,  who  has  some  affinity  10  Moses,  has, 
according  10  critics,  in  some  respects  poetical  rather 
than  historical  Iniih. 
When.  hi»«ver,Klilel(A-*i.inffA-,ij«,  174)  i'h'lfdis^ 


bid  Mic&iah  atuwcth 
ne»orihtirniiin«(' 
to  iheiT  prophetic  wi 
and  MichA\'ehfl  are 
nipcioiu  of  'jsrahme 

nmliw  or  N;  Arnbi 


--,--,-■-■  j.j"i>w="»''  d«es«d' 

m  the  hislonckl  chsniLUr  of  Elijah 

ah°-*S^y  God,' '  Who"ii  lik??if!rt n 
e,  he  ifl  n«dl»4ly  generouL  Eliyyaha 
urely  noihlnf;  moie  Ihan  popular  cor- 
'and  symboliM  Ihe  laci  ihai  the  nt&flf 


LeO^r; 


«l)is 


isbaUy  ihi  lunu 


An.  '  ProjAocy,'  EBIVl. 


that  he  could  pcrfomi 


_._  ,. ill  deeds.    The  probalMlily  must. 

,  >e  admitted  that  an  early  diwipk  of  Isalsh  glorified 
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Ahijah,  bomc  \r/  the  kA^  who  encouraged  the  fim  Jeroboam* 
and  hu  rcAkdence  wks  very  pouihly  noi  at  Che  noftbem  Shiigli 
bui  El  tfalO^ah,  a  place  in  the  Negeb  cenjecraied  by  rcligioiB 

rre<)uendyinihenamdKbi>oks(weSHiioH,ii.).  Veiyposdbly, 
loo.  N-ajn  -iJ  't*d  kattKdif)  and  H-3J[i  [ni  (mXUtim  kmmnMO 
~i.i., '  Gad  Ihe  prophet,'  aud  '  Nmhan  the  prophet  '—are  really 
comjplionj  of  •S'lin  IJ  (^tUAamOiU^  and  '311?  jn;  (mfUOm 
luaimidiil)-i.i.,'  -C^  Ihe  NadaUie-  and  'Naifaan  the 
NadabiiE.'  Or  still  more  probably,  'Gad'  nay  be  really  a 
slightly  muwiilten  fragment  of  lUdiM' — i-f-,  Nadabiie — »o 
thai  in  3  S.S4I1,  wliere  the  leal  now  gives  -m  .TtR  M*3jn  ii, 
'Gad  (he  prophel,  David's  seer,'  we  should  raiher  read  'TUn 
1  n,  '[he  Nadabiie,  Davtd's  seer,'  and  the  real  name  of  the 

i.i.,  '371".!    The  Nadabiies  were  a  N.  Arabian  clan.' 
Thewb  iherefon  no  eilravagamx  in  ihe  view,  recommended 

that  Elijah— and  not  only  be  but  alwEllt^'d  rf^^alii?!^ 
ofZare[Aath(»eeTisHBiTK),  which  appears  10  have  beenihen  ihe 
exiieme  S.  limit  of  the  Isndilish  dominion.  From  Zarenhalh- 
jenbmeel  (miswriilen  -rjii]  'strn.  1  K.  17 1)  and  Rehoboih  (mis- 
writ'en  n.-lp,  ^-  3s)''eB  said  w  have  gone  to  the  land  of  N. 

nuy  filly  quote  a  mucli-misunderxiood  pauaie  of  Amos  (S 14X 
which  ihould  be  emended  thus,— 'Those  who  swear  by  the 

Suill  of  Shimron  (cp  I  35),  and  Ihat  say,  As  ihy  God,  O  Dan, 
ves,  and.  As  diy  genius,  O  Beer^heba,  livet^'s'  ^ 

Whether  Ihe  prc^hels  represenied  by  Elijah  held  Ihe 
same  religious  position  relatively  to  images  of  Yahwe  ai 
i^os,  may  be  strongly  doubled.  We  quoie  Am.  St4 
here,  nol  at  all  lo  illustrale  Elijah's  views  on  images. 
but  10  show  thai  the  N.  Isiaeliles  were  in  the  habit  oi 


legendary  hislory  of  their 
(cp  MOSKS,  8  ty). 

The  Negeb,  in  which  Hore 
have  been  tilualed,  vas  Ihe  > 

with  Ihe  spirit  of  Ya^  in  th 


re  doctrine  of  Mas> 


.  EUJfthud^l 


-lis  of  Mose^  and  espnally 
ihriiKS,  may  have  waitdeied 
lal  life,  and  prsched  anew 
.  thai  Vahwi.  Israel's  God, 

10  his  fundamental  laws.    Unfbrlunaiely,  fresh  pr^ms  have 
lately  arisen,  which  forbid  ui  to  speak  of  these  missionary 

teI^eyinR^  as  assured  facts.    We  shall  return  lo  Ihis  aubjicl 

We  have  spoken  of  '  Ihe  prophels  represenled  by 
Elijah.'  for  we  can  no  more  believe  Ihal  Elijah  was  the 
only  great  prophel  of  Vahwi  in  the  lime 
of  Ahablhan  we  can  credit  Ihe  solitariness 
of  Ihe  seer  Samuel  in  Ihe  lime  of  SauL 
Indeed,  not  only  does  Ihe  independent 
narrative  in  i  K.  22  lell  us  of  Micaiah  b.  Imlah  (and 
of  four  hundred*  [?]  more  courlly  and  compbi^nt 
prophels  of  Yahwi  who  prophesied  before  Ahab) ,  but 
the  legend  of  Elijah  ilsetf  refers  lo  prophets  of  Yahwi 
(or  Jerahmeel?')  whom  Ahab' s  house-sieward  Obodiah 
('ArSbi  P)  htd  from  the  rage  of  Jeiebel  in  Mearah.* 


5. 23  i,  that  Gad  '  belongs  in  the 

le,  Naihan,  comei  froni  Eihan.  a 
h  goef  well  wiih  Nadaluie  (cp 
-  "—  -1  obviously  quite  al  hane 


N.  AlSlian 'd!in.™Tw'hw! 
Nethanbel).    a  N.  Araluaa 
in  the  early  hislory  of  Uavid. 
1  Cp  ,  Nadab    the    Jerahmei 


Another! 

and  ofierings  lo  Yahwi 
olh  Dan   and   Bethel 
bia;   it    was   at    Dan 
Bethel.  Ihal  ihe  'golden  call 


Ch.  !h;   Jenadah  the 

f  the  prediieclbn  of  the 
s  is  lo  be  found  in  Am. 
are  dudnclly  charged 


ndiewiidi 
c  in  iaa  most 
rather  al   the 


probaNy  ii 

«  In''!  K.1Sti3,  MT.  a  itnuwe  story  is  lold  of  Obadiab's 
hiding  a  hundred  propheu  'by  fifty  in  ihe  (ave,'and  'feedinf 
them  with  braad  and  waiei.'  Bui  cSaSalKh  and  o-oi  onS  are 
surely  both  conuplions  of  d'tio^'i'.  u  also  perhaps  it  too 

1=*oyOi  whihlmio  is  prcsumablya  place-name — Ihe  Mearah 
Zani^diQof  Josh.  IS  4,  for  ihougb,  as  ihe  leal  rune  stands, 
3860 
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Did  Iheae  prophets,  according  to  an  etarly  tradition, 
come  rrom  Ibe  Negeb.  wbich  then  belonged  id  N. 
Israel?  The  probability  can  hardly  be  denied:  in 
other  words,  the  Negeb  was  probably  a  Durseiy  of 
prophets  as  well  as  of  Levites.  It  is  al  any  rale 
probable  thai  Elijah  and  his  successor  Elisha  both 
came  from  Ibis  great  home  of  uarly  Yahwism  ;  and  the 
view  which  makes  the  Negeb  a  prophetic  centre  will  be 
strongly  confirmed  if  we  accept  the  theory  that  the 
Aramxans  with  whom  the  kings  of  Israel  contended 
were  not  only  (or  even  chiefly)  the  Syrians  but  also 
the  Jerahmeeliles  (sometimes  called  o-i«t»i  Aramraim). 
Again  and  again  disputed  cities  (the  '  cities  of  the 
Jerabmeeiites,'  i  S.SOa^lwere  captured  by  the  Israel, 
ites.'  and  those  Israelites  who,  like  Elijah  and  Elisha, 
dwelt  there  were  naturally  eager  for  a  divine  judgment 
on  Iheir  implacably  hostile  kinsfolk.  When  Elijah  had 
made  his  complaint  to  Yahw*  al  Horeb,  what  was  the 
divine   response  ?       '  Go.    return    on   thy    way    lo   the 

HaiaeP  to  be  king  over  Aram  (Jerahmeel),  and  Jehu. 
b.  Nimshif?),  lo  be  king  over  Israel' ( i  K.lB.j/).  Il 
is  a.  necessary  accompaniment  of  this  view  thai  Jehu. 
the  furious  driver,  the  remorseless  shedder  of  blood.* 
was.  like  Jeroboam  (see  Jeroboam.  Nadab),  and 
perhaps  Jo^b  (see  ZhRuiAH),  partly  of  N.  Arabian 
descent  (see  NiMSKi),  and  that  when  he  was  author- 
ised by  a  prophet  (of  his  own  native  town  Zephath  or 
Zarephath  ?)  lo  seiie  the  crown  of  Israel,  he  was  engaged 
in  a  war  with  the  Arammiies — i.e.,  the  ami- Israeli tish 
section  of  Ihe  Jerahmeeliles.  This  improves  the  his- 
torical plausibility  of  the  narrative  in  i  K.  19.  That 
an  Israelilish  prophet  should  have  disposed  of  Ihe 
crown  of  Aram-Damascus  is  no  doubt  the  reverse  <rf 
probable.  But  an  Israelilish  prophet  of  Zarephaih 
might  conceivably  have  been  miKed  up  with  the  political 
affairs  of  N.  Arabia,  like  Jonah  according  to  the  legend 
{%  44).  and  Jeremiah  according  lo  his  lale  biographer 
(8  40).  The  confusion  between  Ihe  two  Arams,  the 
Iwo  Hotels,  the  two  Jen-eels,  and  perhaps  the  Iwo 
Carmels,  may  have  arisen  comparatively  early,  so  that 
the  date  of  Ihe  narratives  in  a  K.  9  and  10  in  their 
present  form  need  not  be  thrown  into  the  post-exilic 

It  was,  aceording  to  most  scholars,  the  addiction  of 
Ahab  10  the  Tyrian  Baal-worship  that  made  Elijah 
(and  the  prophets  whom  he  influenced?)  Ahab's  open 
enemy.  In  reality,  however,  we  believe,  it  can  be 
proved  (though  the  proof  is  doubtless  complicated)  ibat 


Ihal  the  original  text  mu&l  have  spoken,  not  of  Ibe  Zidonjans 

S'JtA  bui  of  >h»  MUriiis  (a-neA  "id  fiiither  ihM  '  Meamh' 
■wot  h  protably  II  comiplion  of  nuis  (Zaienhalh).  We  now 
undcnund  why  Obadiah  (?)  assumes  ihai  Klijah  knew  of  hu 
good  d«d;  Elijah  was  himstlf  a  milive  of  Zarephaih  (set 
TlSMBlTE).  Wecan  also  dMtcl  die  Inie  name  of  Ahab's  houK- 
Heward;  'Obadiab'  a  proliablya  later  wtiiei's  itansforaislion 
<rf  'ArtW  '  Arabian  '(cp  f  iS),  wid  we  can  hardly  help  admitting 
Ihat  the  '  Carmel  '—i.l.,  '  Jerahmell  -—of  the  Diiginol  tradilion 
wa>  not  the  bmoiu  heaiUand  of  that  name  but  some  dui  of  Ihe 
jerahmnlilc  highlands    Itwillbeno 


^ttfS 


^  PVU^  hoa,  we  believe,  not  unfrequently  supplanted  thfl 
original  reading  O^IS  Cuihain  (=Cush),or  perbapa  sofnetimes 
Df7P  Kidihi 


\  »r.      PoMibly  there    i 
.  Zuhal  (■  brilliant '=  Saturn) 


0I.1S510,  n.i). 


:  already  long  li^t  of  narratives  which  have  Iwen  altered  by 
fa  in  Ihe  geogTHphica]  setting. 
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the  form  of  religion  which  Ahab  adopted  and    Elijah 
opposed  was  of  N.  Arabian  origin. 

From  the  N.  Acabian  border  probably  came  Ihe  original 
mtiriM.  and  from  the  very  centre  of  the  neighbouring  N. 
Arabian  kingdom  ivobably  came  Ahab's  wife  Jeiebel.l     The 

*  .      .        'I     ^ijg  predilection  of  IheJ*"""""     *"""  " 


'  are  continually  lebaklng 
of  their  people  after  Ihe  I 


e  of  Ahab.  and  the** 


How  far  Jeiebel  is  responsible  for  Ahab's  despotic 
methods  (cp  i  K.  21;/!)  is  also  doubtful.  Al  any 
rate,  the  court  encouraged  a  form  of  religion  and  a. 
method  ofgoiemmeni  which  Elijah  (atid  his  followers?) 
could  not  sanction.  Society  appeared  to  him  (or. 
them  ?)  lo  be  roiien  lo  the  core  ;  only  7000  (a  round 
number)  would  escape  the  sword  of  divine  judgment, 
and  become  Ihe  kernel  of  a  regenerate  people  (i  K. 
19iS).  Elijah  himself  (outdoing  Ihe  nr^/'/m  of  Ihe 
time  of  Saul,  who  apparently  did  not  actually  resort  lo 
violence)  is  said  to  have  slain  the  450  prophets  of  Baal 
who  '  ate  al  Jezebel's  table,' wiih  his  own  hands  (i  K. 
18<o),  and  to  have  poinled  lo  r 

destroying  operations  of  Jehu  (i  K.  ]9i 


We  J 


I  Mic! 


m  with  Ihe  subject  of  '  false  prophets' 
(534).  We  now  proceed  to  the  somewhat  difficult 
story  in  sK.  1,  relative  lo  Ahaiiah's  embassy  lo  Ihe 
sanctuary  of  Baal-iebub  (?).  and  the  stern  conduct  of 
Elijah  towards  Ihe  '  captains.'  The  story  belongs  to  the 
life  of  Elijah,  but  was  very  possibly  etiited  later.  Know- 
ing what  we  do  of  Elijah's  origin,  we  can  in  some 
important  respects  correct  the  traditional  acceptation 
of  the  narrative.  The  scene  of  Ihe  original  tale  must 
have  been  the  Jerahmeelile  highlands,  Baal-zebub 
(or  perhaps  ralher  Boal-zebul)  was  probably  the  Baal, 
not  of  E^kron  (pipp,  partly  eorrupled,  partly  altered 
from  SuDfTi'.  as,  f./. ,  in  1S.610),  but  of  Jerabmeel.  and 
the  'mountain'  on  which  Elijah  ts'as  sitting  was  Ml 
Jetahmeel  (in  1K.I81941  called  'Carmel').  The 
Jerahmeelile  sanctuaries  were  lavourile  places  of  resort 
for  the  Israelites,  and  Elijah  himself  haunted  the  bleak 
summits  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  the  biography  of 
Elisha  that  tells  (aK.2j  how,  -when  Vahw*  would 
take  up  Elijah  into  heaven,'  the  prophet  was  dwelling, 
together  with  Elisha,  at  kaggitgal  (EV  Gilgal),  whence 
the  IWO  '  went  down  '  lo  settlements  of  bnl  ionnettlm 
{i.e..  members  of  a  prophetic  Society)  at  Bethel'  and 
Jericho.  Nowhere  else  does  the  tradition  bring  Elijah 
into  contact  with  olher  prophets,  except  indeed  when 
he  meets  with  the  man  who  is  lo  be  appointed'  prophet 
in  his  room.  The  localities  mentioned  are  probably 
not  those  which  were  named  in  the  original  sioiy. 
Elisha,  like  Elijah,  is  a  prophet  of  the  Negeb ;  the 
present  text  calls  him  'son  of  bha|diat'  (1  K.  1919).  but 
'  Shaphal.'  as  usual,  is  a  comiplion  of  'Zephath' — i.e., 
Zarephaih  (see  ShaphAt)  ;  and  Abel-meholah  is  a  dis- 
tonion  of  Abel-jerahmeel,  which  is  equivalent  to  Abel- 
mizrim,  the  name  of  a  place  on  the  border  of  the  N. 
Arabian  Musri,  where,  according  to  Ihe  most  probable 
reading  of  Gen.  6O11,  Joseph  made  a  second  mourning 
for  his  father.  '  Abel-mizrim '  is  further  defined  In  Ihat 
passage  as  being  'in  Arab-jerahmeel. ' *  We  now  sea 
where  the  Gilgal  of  aK.  2i  must  have  been  situated. 
Il  must  have  been  in  the  Negeb  of  Jerahmeel  (see, 
1  Jezebel  (!  Baaliiebel)  i>  called  the  daughter  of  Ethbul  (T 
TobielX  king  of  the  Zidonians.     But  o'n's  i*^  ™<  of  thepouible 


u  of  D*^  (Mtvim),  and  Elijah's  sphere  ofac 


1  the  N.  / 


<  Cp  t  K.13  M.  where  we  read  of  an  'oM  prophet' 
at  fiet^l  (a  southern  Bethel !).     He  il  certainly  not  th. 


*  For  ftvn  "On  '"'  thould  undoubtedly  read  hinam'  3Ty3- 
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bowever.  GiLGAL,  94):  'Gilgal,'or  ■  Haggilgal.' is  one 
of  the  commoa  popular  comiptions  of  Jerahmeel  (s« 
Saul,  %  6).  -Beihd.'  too,  Is  lux  the  famous  Bfihel 
on  the  central  Paleslinian  mounlAin  ranRC,  bat  a 
nnctuary  in  Ihe  Negeb,  not  improbably  the  sancluaiy 
of  Dan,  where  the  golden  calf  was  (ep  Penuel),  while 
■Jericho'  (vrv)  is  a  eorruplkin  of  '  Jerahmeel '  ('jdcnr). 
which  b  prdiably  an  abbreviHtion  trf  Kadesh-jerahmeeL 
(We  may  venture  in  passing  to  suppose  thai  in  Ihe 
original  tradition  Elijah,  like  his  great  prototype  Moses, 
disappeared  from  human  sight  on  a  sacred  mountain- 
top  ;  in  fact.  Horeb  was  probably  very  near  Kadesh.') 
We  thus  obtain  a  confiniiatiaii  of  the  theory  that  the  N. 
Arabian  border-land  was  Ihe  true  nursery  ot  the  mil'lm. 
Elijah  and  Hisha'  were  both  men  of  practical  aims  ; 
but  Elisha  saw  something  which,  according  to  the 
■  BoM^iu  entanl  reports,  escaiwd  the  attention  of 
rf  ^^h^  FJiMh-riT  that  ao^ensive.  as  well  as 
piDpiwM.  jnie^^  influence  on  the  afiiurs  of  Israel 
could  be  exerted  only  by  well -organised  societies  of 
prophets  under  one  head.  Where  did  these  societies 
reside  ?  To  answer  this  we  must  refer  to  the  passages 
in  which  the  phrase  ini  hanneil'im  occurs.  Tliese  are 
I  K.  2035  aK,2js?'S  *'!»  5m  6i  S>.  The  (irsl 
passage  relates  to  a  period  within  the  lifetime  of  Elijah, 
but  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  late  insertion  (see 
Kitlel) ;  the  name  of  Ihe  place  from  which  the  prophet 
came  is  noi  mentioned  The  passages  in  3  K.  2  have 
been  dealt  with  ahtady  (§7).  In  a  K.  4 1  no  place  is 
named,  but  either  Gilgal  (cp  v.  j8)  or  Mt.  Carmel 
(cp  V.  xi)  would  seem  to  be  intended ;  in  v.  38  Gilgal 
(A^giV^n/)  is  expressly  mentioned.  lnB«Mt.  Ephraim 
ts  referred  to  as  the  place  from  which  the  young  prophets 
bsvecome.  In  61  and  Si  one  or  another  of  the  principal 
settlements  of  the  prophetic  societies  must  be  meant ;  in 
the  former  case,  the  settlement  was  within  easy  reach 
of  the  Jordan  ;  in  the  other,  of  Ramoth-gilead. 


In  , 
38,  'Cilg«ir«nil ' 


however,  evnpt  tl 


of  'Mt-  Jerahmeer ^ (aa  La  JudB-1 
('  the  Jordan  'X  where  tbe  prophets ' 
'J*^^pi«™a.  Id'.K.ItS';'  ^.m 
jerahnKcl       Luily.    'RuDoth-gib 


iv  be  «i«p«cted. 

both  conuplians  o( '  l< 

'       '  ihe>rahin«lite 


n  V.I 


uL     ll  H 


iHKi.  iiwy  only 
ir  work,  ond  that 


propheii  hacTany  iTiiniDn  to  dhcharge 'in  N.  jBtael.  dKvonly 

when  ihi«  had  been  done  tb«'  returned  to  thel 

If  it  wai  realty  al  Ihe  mniem  Belbel  that  Amot  pniphetled 

agaiiBt  Ilwho(ueorjen>boain,we  misbl  quote  ibu  as  a  Duralkl. 

for  Amos  was  pfobably  (I  is)  a  niiive,  n:-  -t  t.i,_T...  J 

KadBfa-tenhmeel.    Elisha  hiiii.ieir  ii  ui 

■ptcially  at  Cil^  (i  K.  S  i  *  3a)  and  Samo 


Bbouael  .!>  i^r 


larkahk,  howevt.. 
-  ■  tmttrim. 


» '  Damucus '  akmc.    L  _    __ 

.  >receivet<in>-frulIs[aK.44g|asifi 
person)  was  fenced  in  by  aupemalural  powers.  S 
likely  that  the  original  tradition  npratented  eitb 
Elisba  as  makin]        ■    -  - 


already  reached — that  I 


Sbfe","™ 


when  WE  have  realised  Ibe 


'CtNebo, 
il^l^nb 


a  coTTuption  of  an  eii 


'  It  inould  be  added  that  bhunem  inc.  S as  in  i  S. UWiee 
Saul,  |6)  has  probably  come  from  Eshean  [?.i..1— i.i..  Beer. 
•heba— and  ihai  Ba3|.jhaliiha  (p.  41)  in  the  oriaiDal  Hory  was  a 
place  in  the  Negebfcp  Gen.  4aia,SHfLULX 

*  CpMlCAH,  I  \  RAUATHJtIH-iaPHIM. 
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exutence  of  a  place  in  Ibe  Negeb  called  ;Vl^  (tee  ShihhohX 
and  Ihe  frequency  wilh  which  the  geosiaphy  of  tbe  odAinal 
traditions  has  been  inuisfonned  by  editors,  we  cannot  help 

of  the  Negeb  toi^ii  than  Shaini!i()n(Sainiriat.1  Shimron  U. 
in  fact,  oiosi  probably  lefeired  to  again  and  again  in  Ihe  Book 

Before  summing  up  our  results,  we  would  remind  tbe 
reader  that   the  only  way  to  solve  Ihe  most    difficult 

a  B.._«_._  problems  of  the  OT  is  to  keep  before 
of  SSShT  us  tbe  different  possibilities  until  by 
a  gradual  clearing-up  of  our  menial 
atmosphere  one  of  Ihe  possibilities  becomes  a  very 
strong  probability.  We  have  done  all  that  we  could 
to  put  the  facu  in  a  clear  light,  so  that  one  of  two 
possibilities  may  be  recognised  as  being  in  tbe  highest 
degree  probable.  The  Jerahmeelile  Negeb,  according 
to  our  theory,  belonged  at  this  time  to  the  N.  Israelites, 
who  made  constant  pilgrimages  to  the  venerable  sanctu- 
aries of  this  region.  It  was  in  the  Jerahmedite  mountain- 
country  ('Carmel'}  thai  Elijah  and  the  prophets  of 
Baal  had  their  contest.  Ahab  came  thither  from  the 
Jeireel  in  tbe  hill-country  of  Judah,  where  he  bad  been 
residing.  After  tbe  contest  both  Ahab  and  Elijah  went 
to  JeireeL  Then  Elijah  went  to  Beer-sheba.  and  from 
Beer-sheba  to  Horeb^  Possibly  it  was  from  Horeb  that 
the  original  story  made  the  second  Moses  go  up  into 
heaven.  Elisha,  loo,  intervened  in  public  ai^irs  as  a 
prophet  of  Ihe  Negeb,  It  was  a  N.  Arabian  and  a 
half- Jerahmeelile  whom  he  singled  out  (as  Samuel  singled 
out  Saul,  and  Ahijah  chose  Jeroboam)  to  be  kings  of 
Aram  (Jerahmeel)  and  Israel  respectively;  and  his 
traditional  haunts  (wilh  tbe  exception  of  Doihan,  3  K. 
613)  can  all.  by  emet)dation  of  the  text  or  otherwise,  be 
identified  with  places  in  the  Negeb.  There  is  no  reason 
to  deny  that  the  story  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  in  this  revised 
form  has  some  basis  of  fact,  though  it  is  possible  thai. 
even  in  what  we  suppose  fo  have  been  the  original  form 
of  the  narratives,  the  interests  of  the  prophetic  order  led 
to  some  un historic  fictions  and  exaggerations. 

Two  of  ibe  most  Inleresting  passages  for  the  comprehenHonof 
prophecy  at  it  really  wa.'  ■"  •^-  --=— ^  — ■ ■'  » * 


f  Vahwi  a 


Kfmn 


el  pta« 


'""nably'tc 


The 


«ially  sa 


Bophel.  ■ 


re  sanctuary.    (See 


New  MoON,"i  i'.) 

It  is  natural  to  lum  now  to  the  singular  narrative  in 

(he  Book  of  Amos  (TiO'ij).     The  passage  has  been 

10  Amoi    "^"^  already  (Amos.   81,  coL  147); 

uid'  Haua  .•"'■'■*  necessary  to  relum  to  it  in  this 

j^^^' connection.        Plain     misunderstandings 

"TTT.™    have  led  to  corruptions  of  the  text  in 

pomuon.     ^iii^  p^jij  jjj  ii^  book,  and  it  is  likely 

that  this  has  been  the  case  also  here.      That  Amaiiah 

the  priest  of  Bethel   was  the  antagonist  of  Amos,  is 

indeed  a  fact  beyond   dispute.     A  misunderstanding 

there  has  certainly  been,  but  it  has  not  aflecled  the 

reading  of  Ihe  text.     The  error  has  lain  in  supposing 

thai  the  Bethel  to  the  N.  of  Jerusalem  on  the  road  to 

Shechem  is  meant ;  in  reality,  we  believe,  it  was  the 

southern  Bethel,  which  probably  contaii>ed  the  sanctuaiy 

of  the  '  golden  calf,' and  H-asdose  to  Dan  (  =  I^alnsahr). 

Here  a  prophet  would  meet  not  only  with  the  Israelites 

of  the  Negeb  but  also  wilh  representatives  of  N.  Israel. 

44/'    We  have,  in  fact,  no  sure  evidence  that  Amos 
ever  left  the  Negelx 

'  Cp  3  K.  2  33  35,  from  which  [(  appeani  that  the  places  called 
in  our  <eit  Jerictio,  Bethel.  Mi.  Cannel,  and  Samaria  were 
within  an  easy  distance  of  each  other.  Tbe  nunei  ibould 
pmbebly  be  Rehoboib,  Belhel  (-Dani  Ml.  Jerahmeel,  and 
Shimron,  ail  places  in  the  Negeb. 
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prc^blecorreclioikofDbBcun  ainddoublful  warH«  in  Y  14/!  We 
■h>]]  hivt  10  mum  ID  ih»  .ubJKi  in  iiaHing  of  ibc  growiB  of 
(Hopbeiic  liieislum  (1.3}).     *«■««  il  10  idil  litre  that  Ihii 

Buspicion  tlut»  ftccording  10  the  DcieiniiL  traditioD,  EJijnh,  or  the 
PTDpheta  whom  Elijah 't  Erandly  pdetk  figure  reprc^nU,  never 
reifiy  left  ihe  Nepb.  If  lo.  we  may  joMly  lult.  Was  not  the 
want  of  bigti-minded  prophets  livinE  ami  workina  in  N,  Israel 
ctneof  the  chief  causea  of  the  moral  decadence  of  like  people? 

Amos  and  Hosea  mark  a  luming- point  in  tbe  history 
of  prophecy.  '  Till  Amos,  prophecy  was  optimist — 
even  Elijah,  if  he  dmounced  the  destruction  ot  a  dynasty 
and  Ihe  annihilation  of  all  who  had  bowed  Ihe  knee  to 
Baai,  never  doubted  of  Ihe  future  of  the  nation  when 
only  the  faiihrul  remained ;  but  Ihe  new  prophecy  is 
pessimist— il  knows  ihal  Israel  is  rotten  lo  ihe  core, 
and  that  ihe  whole  fabric  of  society  niusl  be  dissolved 
before  reconstruction  is  possiUe.  And  this  il  knows, 
not  by  a  mereelhical  judgment  on  the  visible  state  of 
society,  but  because  it  has  read  Yahwi's  secret  wrillen 
in  the  signs  of  tbe  lime  and  knows  that  be  has  con- 
demned his  people.  To  the  mass  these  signs  are  un- 
intelligible, because  ihey  deem  il  impossible  Ihal  Yahwt 
should  utterly  cast  off  his  chosen  nation  ;  but  to  those 
who  know  his  absolule  righteousness,  and  confront  it 
with  Ihe  people's  sin,  Ihe  impending  approach  of  tbe 
Assyrian  can  have  only  one  meaning  and  can  point  lo 
only  one  issue,  vit,  Ihe  toul  ruin  of  the  nation  which 
has  denied  its  divine  head.  It  is  sometimes  proposed 
10  view  the  canonical  prophets  as  simple  preachers  of 
righleousness ;  their  predictions  of  woe,  we  are  loid. 
are  conditional,  and  lell  what  Israel  must  suffer  if  it 
does  not  repent.  Bui  this  is  an  incomplete  view ;  the 
peculiarity  of  their  position  is  that  ihey  know  Ihal  Israel 
as  il  exists  is  beyond  repentance. ' ' 

It  would  be  delightful  lo  be  able  to  add  that,  even 
when    Ihey  feared   the  worst,  Amos   aiul    Hosea   still 

11  FMtbnisin  P"^"'^  ="  f*™"  f"'*"  ■"  '^'.  f"!"™ 

iiVi.  ™.     of  *^"  people.     Consistent  criticism, 

12^i,T      however,  does  not  permit  m  lo  hold 

P"**"*^       this  lo  have  been  the  case  (s«  AMOS, 

S  17,  Hosea.  g  8) ;  and  even  if  we  are  startled  at  the 

result,   we  cannol  deny  the  grandeur  of  the  men  who 

could  live  noble  lives  supported  solely  by  tbe  thought  of 

Ihe  unique  reality  of  God.     Their  inspiring  thought 

seems  to  have  been  ihis, — Lei  even  Israel  disappear, 

so  long  as  Yahw^'s  righleousness  is  proved. 

Nor  can  it  by  any  means  be  regarded  as  certain  that 
Isaiah  modified  the  stem  message  of  his  predecessors  so 
^  as  to  allow  room  for  the  salvation  of  a  remnant. 
He  does  indeed  once  appear  to  entertain  the  possibility 
of  a  national  regeneration  after  the  impure  elements  in 
the  body  politic  have  been  removed  :  bul  it  seems  a 
hopeless  task  to  recover  any  of  Ihe  uiiErances  of  tbe 
prophet  on  which  tbe  present  text  of  ii-ai  is  based.* 
and  we  cannot  feel  perfectly  sure  that  I15/  expresses 
his  real  anticipation  el  any  time  Al  any  rate,  in  the 
OTacle  grafted  upon  his  inaugural  vision  (6^13)  Isaiah 
holds  out  no  prospect  for  the  people  but  destruction,* 
and  his  final  prophecy  closes  with  the  words,  '  This 
iniquity  will  not  be  expiated  for  you  lill  ye  die'  (22it ; 
see  /H/r.  Is. ). 

The  Iradilionat  naroe  of  bis  son  '  Shear-jashub '  has  indeed 
been  thought  10  be  ■  pcoof  of  an  at  least  temporary  belief  in  a 
'rernnanl';  but  it  is  not  al  all  certain  that  this  reading  of  Ihe 

tbe  aiulogy  of  ihe  equally  traditional  name  In  W^^. 

Nor  IS  Isaiah's  younger  conleiiipotary  Micah  any 
more  cheering  in  his  description  of  the  future.  The 
closing  utterance  of  his  genuiiw  prophecy  (1-3)  an- 
nounces   the   desolation    of  Jerusalem    (including    tbe 


■il-n 


The  vi 


erhlcitm  i^  ih*  whole  pasuge,  Ihe  imprababilii 
words  in  MT  (»e  RV's  renderins,  u4>ich.  ho 
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temple)  as  the  centre  of  all  the  corruption  which  spread 
through  the  people  of  Judah  (see  Micah  [Book]). 
We  may  admii  that  a  ray  of  hope  may  now  and  then 
have  visited  even  these  notable  pessimists ;  but  Ciese- 
brecht  {Btriifibtgabung.  S^ff.)  makes  too  much  of  this 
possibility  through  his  excessive  confidetice  in  tbe  strict 
authenticity  of  passages  like  Am.  64  6  14/  34  Hos.  2716. 
It  is  probable  that  even  Ihe  first  editors  of  the  early 
prophetic  ^Tilings  (disciples  of  the  prophets?)  sought  to 
blunt  the  edge  of  loo  keen  denunciation 5.  and  certain 
that  exilic  and  post-exilic  editors  went  to  great  lengths 
in  neutralising  the  vehemence  of  such  denunciations  by 


viih  the  mass  of  Ihe  people  became 
-ery  strained  (.^m.Tio.^).  For  in 
irophets  and  people  two  conflicting 
™"P"»"'  conceptions  of  God  were  nl  work.  In 
the  poputer  opinion  Vahw*  was  the  national  God  whose 
honour  was  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  continued 
existence  of  Israel ;  the  prophets  on  the  other  band 
ranked  the  ethical  and  Ihe  spiritual  elements  in  the  idea 
of  God  above  all  besides,  so  that  in  Iheir  view  Yahwi^s 
connection  with  the  nation  o(  Israel  was  only  one  out  of 
the  many  means  by  which  he  could  carry  out  his  wise 


incorrect,  however,  to  suppose  thai  Amos 
and  Hosea,  as  the  earliest  of  these  prophets,  were  the 
originators  of  the  spiritual  conception  of  God  in  Israel 
They  themselves  declare  ihat  the  God  who  sends  them 
has  long  been  known  to  Israel  (Am.  2g/  3t  Hos.  Hi). 
It  is,  according  to  Ibem,  not  Yahwi  but  Israel  that  has 
changed  ;  it  is  Israel  therefore  who  must  return.  They 
chaise  the  people  in  Ihe  first  instance,  nol  with  Ibe 
worship  of  foreign  deities,  but  with  neglect  of  the  law 
and  order  that  have  been  established  in  the  name  and 
under  the  proleclion  of  Yahwi.  and  wilh  obsen'ing  the 
still  surviving  heathenish  worship  and  superstitions  of 
Canaan.  They  coiml  it  a  sin  that  Israel  values  a 
heathenish  civilisation  more  than  Ihe  true  knowledge  of 
Yahwfi  and  obedience  to  his  will.  Accordingly,  they 
undertake  to  recall  the  people  to  Ihe  duty  which  it  long 
ago  assumed,  and  they  point  out  the  choice  which  lies 
before  it ;  healhen  life  and,  with  it,  ruin,  or  cleaving 
10  Yahwi  and  consequent  national  stability. 

It  cannot  indeed  be  denied  that  the  prophets  put 
Israel's  duly  on  a  higher  plane  than  it  had  hitherto 
occupied,  and  to  many  of  their  contemporaries  ihe  whole 
region  of  Ihoi^ht  in  which  Amos  and  Hosea  moved 
may  well  have  seemed  new  and  strange.  Tbe  real 
novelty,  however,  consisted,  nol  in  any  hitherto  unheard- 
of  doctritK  as  to  the  being  or  will  of  Yahw*,  bul  in 
their  uniform  adoption  of  Ihe  spiritual  conception  of 
God  as  their  standard  in  estimating  the  attitude  of  tbe 
people  towards  Yahwt.  Before  them  no  one  had 
thought  of  af^lying  this  standard  with  Ihe  same  rigour 
and  breadth  ;  and  the  more  they  themselves  applied  il, 
Ihe  more  powerfully  did  the  true  Israelite  conception  of 
God  shine  out,  purilied  in  their  own  inner  bdng. 

Is  there  any  evidence  for  a  similar  effulgence  of  the 
noble  metal  from  amidst  the  dross  of  popular  bdief  in 
the  older  period?  There  is  nol  ;  but  we  must  unfor- 
timalely  confess  Ihat  we  have  no  such  means  of  repro- 
ducing tbe  individual  Israelite's  inner  world  during  Ihat 
period  as  we  possess  in  tbe  case  of  the  prophets  of  Ihe 
eighth  and  seventh  centuries  whose  writings  are  still 
extant.  This,  however,  at  any  rate  we  do  know^thal 
from  Ihe  earlier  age  the  great  conception  of  the  peerless- 
ness  of  Yahwt  among  the  gods  had  come  down  to  the 
prophets,  so  thai  it  was  now  possible  to  conceive  of 
Vahwt  as  the  mighty  nder  of  the  world  and  the  con- 
troller of  its  destinies. 

The  recognition  of  Yahwt's  importance  was  promoted 
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by  ibefactlhal  from  about  looo  lo  about  750  B.C.  uniled 
IsraEl  was  Ibe  strongesL  people  in  Syria,  thai  even  Egypt 
waa  unable  10  break  its  power  ;  and  equally  propitious 
was  the  violent  reaction  called  forth  io  the  eighth  century 
within  Israel  iUelf  by  the  conduct  of  lungs  like  Ahab. 
That  conduct  had  no  doubi  its  political  grounds. 
Abab's  object  was  to  develop  relations  of  friendship 
between  Israel  and  the  neighbouring  heathen  nations. 
Elijah.  Elisha.  and  the  guilds  of  prophets  under  their 
influence  were  opposed  10  this  policy.  They  had  points 
of  contact  with  the  Naiiriles  and  Rechabiles,  and  a 
similar  aflinily  may  be  traced  between  these  champions 
of  the  original  IsraeUie  type  of  piety  and  the  prophets 
of  the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries.'  It  is  (rue,  the 
prophets  did  not  share  the  repugnance  of  the  ascetics  to 
accepting  the  good  things  of  civilisaiiou  ;  but  they  were 
quite  as  much  bent  on  extirpating  the  heathenish 
element  from  Israelitish  life.  Elijah's  zeal  for  Yahwe, 
which  Jehu  turned  to  account  in  drastic  style  for  the 
establishment  of  his  own  dynasty  (a  K.  10  i-iS),  revived, 
but  in  another  form.  To  banish  the  Tyrian  Baal  *  from 
the  territory  of  Israel  was  no  loneer  needed ;  it  was 
now  much  more  important  to  combat  the  dangerous 
opinion  that  Vahwe  himself  was  only  to  be  worshipped 
like  one  of  the  £t6h[m.  Is  Yahw^  to  be  thought  of  in 
the  healhen  or  in  the  Hebrew  manner  f  Thai  was  the 
point  on  which  the  prophets  of  the  eighth  and  seventh 
centuries  wished  to  instruct  their  contemporaries.  The 
old  antitheses  remained  ;  but  they  had  become  subtler 
and  were  more  profoundly  apprehended. 

From  the  dogmatic  point  of  view  one  might  feel  stu'- 
prise   that   men   like   .Amos  did   not   begin  with   the 
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ever  doubted  Yahw6's  sovereign  power,  as 
not  only  Rlijah  and  Elisha,  but  also  the  narratives  of 
the  Yahwist  and  still  more  of  the  Elohist,  abundantly 
show.  The  question  whether  besides  Yahsv*  there  are 
or  are  not  other  gods,  did  not  come  to  the  front. 
What  the  prophets  coniended  for  primarily  was  the  holy 
law  and  the  morality  in  which  from  ancient  limes  the 
will  of  Yahw6,  Israel's  God,  had  been  distinctly  made 
known  (.'\m.5i5n  Hos.811/  Is,  1 10-17  MJc.66-8). 
Elijah  himself  had  already  recognised  this  as  the  taslc 
assigned  to  him  ( I  K.21). 

The  prophets  now  referred  to  were  not  politicians  in 
any  strict  sense  of  the  word.  We  know  of  no  instance 
in  which,  like  Ahijah  (m  the  case  of  Jeroboam  I.)  or 
Elisha  (in  the  case  of  Jehu),  they  brought  about  a 
change  of  dynasty  in  Yahwi's  name.  They  eipressed 
their  mind,  from  the  religious  point  of  view,  as  to 
what  had  happened  or  was  about  to  happen,  and  also 
{e.g.  Isaiah  I  claimed  to  be  consulted  in  political 
affairs.  What  ihey  professed  to  do  here,  hoM-ever, 
was  not  to  give  political  counsel,  but  to  exhort,  to 
predict  :  and  their  predictions  and  exhortations  were 
of  no  service  to  politicians,  presupposing  as  they  did 
the  conviction  that  God  alone  is  to  be  recognised  as 
the  maker  of  history.  For  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Ibe 
politicians  in  general  (to  whom  they  were  mostly  op- 
posed) the  prophets  were  very  emlrarrassing  persons. 
By  the  prophetic  utterances  adverse  to  the  policy  of  the 
rulers  they  inevitably  weakened  the  popular  conAdence 
in  the  government.  The  position  was  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  there  were  prophets  equally  claiming  10 
speak  for  Yahw£,  who  said  the  contrary  of  what  was 

1  Cp  Budck,  -Das  nomndiKhe  Idtai  jm  AT'  in  Frruti. 
/oArA.,  Bil.  85  (1396X  HtL  i  ijj:,  and  in  .ff™  IftyH,  Dec. 
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said  by  those  whom  we  generally  call  the  higber 
prophets,  but  who  called  theinselves  the  true  prophets 
of  Yahwt  (see  g  14}.  H.  C.  (S  la/  | 

[We  cannot  rightly  estimate  the  lower  prophecy,  until 
we  have  more  systematically  studied  the  phenomena  of 
the  higher.  We  therefore  proceed  to  lake  a  survey  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  prophetic  conscioustkess,  not  losing 
ourselves  in  a  supetalHindant  mass  of  details,  but  select- 
ing stich  as  throw  most  light  on  the  diflicult  subject 
before  us,] 

What  is  it.  then,  that  the  persons  whom  tbeir  con- 
temporaries, and  doubtless  for  the  most  part  themselves 
,.  (see  Hos.  Bspj,  Is.  8j.  but  cp  Am.  7  .4). 
'fJB,  have  to  tell  us  respecting 
experience? 

First  of  all,  they  declare  that  their  ofiice  was  not  of 
Iheir  own  choosing  ;  it  was  Yahwe  who  '  took '  them 
(Am.  7i4/).  In  more  than  one  case  they  describe  Ibe 
li^ecise  moment  at  which  they  first  became  awnre  of 
their  prophetic  vocation  ;  tl  was  a  moment  at  which,  as 
they  expriss  it,  they  saw  God  and  received  Iheir  com- 
mission from  his  own  mouth  (Is.6  Jer.  1  Ezek.  2  ;  cp 
Paul  in  Gal.  1).  This  final  vision  is  of  course  but  the 
latest  phase  in  a  long  process.  What  the  soul  of  Ibe 
prophet  in  the  first  instance  begins  to  experience  is  God's 
drawing  it  towards  himself;  emotion  is  powerfully 
quickened  thereby,  and  in  the  vision  that  ensues  it 
becomes  objectively  clear  and  certain  to  the  prophet 
that  the  drawing  and  the  emotion  of  which  he  was  con- 
plain.  The  attitude  of  the  prophet  towards  this  call 
vanes  in  each  case  according  to  individual  idiosyncrasy. 

of  Amos  feels  himself  taken  from  following  the  flock ' 
(.Am.7is)i  quickly  rises  up  and  sets  forth  to  carry  out 
Yahw^'s  command.  In  Isaiah's  case  a  voluntary  and 
free  human  resolution  goes  along  with  the  divine  calling  : 
Jeremiah  is  overmastered  only  by  force  (16;  cp  the 
reluctance  of  Moses  in  Ex.  iiajf,),  and  stibeequently  we 
find  him  complaining  bitterly  of  the  vocation  that  has 
been  thrust  upon  him  and  wishing  10  withdraw  from  it 
(9tUio20tff.):  hecurses  his  day(20i4/:).  reproaches 
Vahwe  with  having  beguiled  him  and  with  continually  re- 
i»ewing  the  slavery  from  which  he  cannot  get  free  (20  7^. ). 
Eiekiel  after  his  call  feels  as  if  he  had  been  smitten  to 
the  ground  by  a  mighty  blow,  atid  in  the  agitation  of  his 
spirit  he  sits  silent  and  astonied  for  seven  days  (3.4X). 
It  is  precisely  in  the  compulsory  character  of  the 
propbelk:  vocation  thai  we  are  to  seek  the  proof  of  its 
divine  origin.  The  prophets'  assurance  of  thdr  divine 
mission  is  shown  in  their  fidelity  to  it.  even  to  death  atid 
martyrdom,  if  need  be,  and  in  the  sharp  distinction 
which  they  draw  between  themselves  and  Ibe  so-called 
■  false "  prophets. 

In  the  nexl  place,  the  prophet  gives  forth  only  that 
which  Yahwi  has  spoken  to  him.  He  utters  nothing  of 
IK  iiLi...Li....f.  ^^  "*"  motion,  but  feels  himself  to  be 
^^^?^  wholly  the  instrument  of  G«l  (Jer.l, 

uuDueu  UHU.  j^„^  ,1^  prophet :  the  pophet  stands 
in  the  council  of  God  and  hears  his  word  Ijer.  23  iB 
Ezek,  34) :  Vahw£  tells  him  or  shows  him  his  purpose 
beforehand  (.Am.  3j  7i  Is.lS*);  he  touchta  his  mouth 
and  put  his  words  into  it  (Jer.  1«  Dt.  ]8tS) ;  the  prophet 
eats  them  (Jer.  lSi6  Ezek.  2gJk).  Yahw^  opens  the 
prophet's  mouth  (Eiek.  3  37),  answers  his  quest  ions  (Hab. 
2ij^.),  fills  him  with  the  fury  and  indignation  of  Yahw^ 
(Jer.  611  I&T7).  The  prophet  for  his  pan  faithfully 
speaks  all  the  wonjs  that  Yahwi  commands,  keeping 
back  nothing  (Jer.26i).  So  completely  does  the 
prophet  refer  his  utterances  to  Yahw^  as  their  only 
source,  that  he  frequently  reprrsenls  Vahwi  as  being 
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Let  us  nole  (he  consequence  of  this.  The  truth  of 
(he  words  ol  the  piophel  is  to  him  absolutely  cerlain 
because  Ihey  are  the  words  of  Yahwi  (Am.li  Hos.  G9  Is. 
llttf.  Jer.  1.1/  E«!k.l2ja);  even  when  there  is  delay 
be  doubts  not  (Hab,  2j).  It  is  not  the  fulfilment  that 
first  gives  the  prophel  Faith  in  his  message  ;  the  message 
carries  its  certainty  in  itself.'     Nay,  more  :  the  prophetic 

a  blessing,  which,  according  to  ancianl  ideas,  had  the 
power  of  bringing  divine  forces  itilo  operation  (cp 
Blesrincs  and  Cursings).  Thus,  the  woe  which 
the  prophet  pronoimces  in  the  name  of  Yahw^  works 
■he  woeof  IsraeM^^b.  16).  Hence,  if  the  text  isrighl, 
Hosea  (6s)  says  that  Yahwe  'hews'  or  'siays'  by  the 
prophets  ;  thi^  are,  so  (o  speak,  like  implements  in 
Yahw^'s  hand  ;  kingdoms  are  pulled  down  and  set  up 
by  th«r  means  (Jer.  1 10),  The  word  of  Yahw*  does  not 
return  to  him  void  (Is,  5Sii) ;  his  word  is  as  lire  and  as 
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"■^•^■"^t  once  general  and  special. 

^^'  (i)  The  prophetsare  in  the  first  place 

in  a  general  sense.  Uke  other  personalities,  organs  of 
revelation,  or  rather  of  education,  whose  function  it  is 
partly  to  awaken  in  other  men  the  pouer  of  discerning 
God,  partly  to  give  an  example  in  themselves  of  fellow- 
ship with  God.  For  (his  vocation  God  trains  his 
prophet  by  intimate  communion  with  himself — for  ex- 
ample, by  constant  warnings  keeping  him  close  beside 
him(U.8../), 

(3)  On  special  occasions  the  organs  of  revelation  have 
a  special  task.  The  task  of  the  prophel  is  to  declare  the 
divine  purpose  to  the  people  beforehand.  And  if  we 
would  know  more  particularly  what  the  prophet's  dis- 
tinctive mission  is,  we  must  give  close  atlenlioa  to  the 
classical  formula  for  the   prophetic  utterances.      This 

or  that  will  come  upon  you  ';  il  is,  "Woe  unto  you  who 
have  done  thus  and  thus'  [JeT.Stjf.).  or  'Hear  this 
word,  ye  that  have  done  thus  and  thus  ;  verily  the  judg- 
ment of  Yahwt  shall  come  upon  you'  (Am.  iijT-)-  The 
prophetic  utterance  is  thus,  at  least  in  the  classical 
period,  npodictical  not  hypothetical ;  a  feature  which  we 
find  again  in  the  forniula  of  the  preaching  of  Jesus  (Mt. 
4  ij).  True.  V.ihwe  can  at  any  time  withdraw  the  judg- 
ment he  has  decreed,  and  his  threalenings  are  sometimes 
uttered  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  the  repentance 
of  the  people,  and  thereby  also  an  alteration  in  his  plan 
{'■£■■  Jer.  18;^) ;  but  the  prophets  are  not  primarily 
preachers  of  repentance,  as  is  seen  clearly  enough  in 

are  announcers  of  the  advent  of  Vahw*. — il  may  be  for 
wr.ilh.  or  it  may  be  for  salvation.  The  prophet  may 
best  be  compared  to  a  watchman  who  Trom  his  high 

out,  '  .Mas,  It  comes.'  so  that  any  who  will  may  seek 
shelter  while  yet  there  is  time. 

If  now  this  is  the  task  of  the  prophet — to  declare 
beforehand  the  purpose  of  God  —  his  gift  must  be 
that  of  foreseeing  the  future.  The  prophets  are  seers 
on  a  grand  scale.  They  do  not  utter  merely  general 
predictions  ;  they  also  give  particular  details  (the  instru- 
ments of  the  judgment  and  the  manner  of  ii,  lime  and 
place  of  punishment,  name  of  the  liberator,  etc.),  and 
prophecies  concerning  individuals.  As  if  by  a  sudden 
inspimtion.  Ihev  are  able  to  declare  to  individual  men 
their  fate  (.^m.7.6/).« 

How  are  we  to  regard  the  peculiar  power  of  vision 
possessed   liy  the  prophets?     It  is  not  entirely  to  be 

that  is  put  out  of  the  question  by  the  manifold  details 
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of  the  prophecies ;  neither  yet  is  it  to  be  wholly 
attributed  to  '  divine  inspiration ' — that  is  excluded  by 
the  vacillations  and  illusions  of  the  prophets.  The 
,_ .    .,      truth  is,  that  the  human  and  the  divine 

iSS^   "■  "-  '■'«■■•«'    '"  "■">■  ""• 

KIZjI"  doubtless,  a  prophet  possessed  a  natural 
(acuity  of  presentimentorsenii -conscious 
discernment  {Aiaurtg),  which  became  intensilied  both  by 
intercourse  with  the  superaensuous  world  and  by  constant 
occupation  writh  the  aftirs  and  occurrences  of  the  time. 
Thus  the  familiar  converse  which  Vahwt  vouchsafed  to 
the  prophet  enabled  him  to  form  a  correct  judgment  as 
to  the  character  of  the  people  (EEek.23^)  and  its 
public  instiiutions.  gaw  him  clearness  of  vision  for  the 
history  of  the  past  (Jer.  36^  Ezek.  Iti),  a  sound  under- 
standing for  the  signs  of  the  times  and  for  the  purposes 
of  the  divine  governor  of  the  world.  The  ideal  experi- 
enced by  himself,  in  advance  of  his  time,  in  his  intimate 
fellowship  with  Vnhw^.  be  anticipated  for  the  whole 
community  in  the  future,  and  thus  made  il  the  subject 
of  prophetic  promise  (ep  Jer.Slji^).  By  this,  how- 
ever,  sve  are  still  far  from  having  explained  all  general 
and  special  predictions.  Can  they  be  explained  without 
passing  out  of  the  region  of  philosophical  theory  ? 
Without  denying  the  existence  of  a  background  of 
physical  elements,  may  we  not  believe  that  God  really 
made  confidential  disclosures  to  the  prophets  concerning 

Let  us  endeavour  to  throw  light  on  the  matter  by 
going  as  far  back  as  we  can  in  the  historical  process  of 
revelation  in  the  OT  documents.  In  Exodus  Vah«'4 
made  known  his  jealous  exclusion  of  riv.il  divinities 
through  Moses  :  '  thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before 
(or.  beside)  me.'  This  was  the  first  stage  ;  the  religion 
of  Yahwft  is  already  exclusive,  but  is  not  as  yet  ethical. 
It  was  through  the  prophets  in  the  centuries  immediately 
before  the  exile  that  the  God  of  Israel  revealed  his 
ethical  character,  and  the  unchanging  character  of  his 
historical  manifestation.  The  Rrst.  his  ethical  character. 
he  made  known  by  the  prophetic  announcement  of 
judgminl :  for  in  this  threatening  the  demand  for 
higher  principles  than  those  CLurent  among  the  people 
of  Israel  was  unmistakably  expressed.  The  second, 
his  onetiess  in  history,  he  showed  by  announcing  the 
judgment  iifortkand;  for  when  the  prophecy  found  its 
fulfilment,  it  was  a  proof  that  it  bad  been  so  ordered  by 
God.  and  that  the  God  of  the  present  was  identical  with 
the  God  of  the  past.  This  then  is  the  reason  why  we 
assume  that  God  disclosed  future  events  10  (he  prophets 
— viz.,  that  he  thus  made  himself  universally  known  as 
the  maker  of  history.  The  justice  of  this  olBervation  is 
shown  by  Is.  40^  :  for  the  ISecond  Isaiah,  the  great 
teacher  of  monotheism,  linds  one  of  his  proofs  for  the 
uniqueness  of  Yahw£  in  Ihls—lhal  he  has  declared  the 
things  that  are  10  come,  which  was  beyond  the  range 
of  the  pretended  gods  (41^439/  44?/  45ii.  etc.). 
In  this  sense  the  prophets  themselves  are  '  signs  and 
portents  in  Israel'  (Is,  S18  ;  cp  Eiek. 2194-7;. ) 

The  process  of  revelation  itself  is  obscure. 

1.  The  prophet  himself  is  helpless.  He  oinnot  con- 
strain the  revelation  to  come  by  means  of  ecstasy  or  the 

with  him  {Is,  8 II  Eiek,  I  j).     The  prophet   'is  like  a 

>  (The  'demonic  power'of  revelation  i^  NtrikinBly  diown  in 

prophel  {Moses,  f  17).  '  Riae  up,  eo  with  ihem :  but  Tel  the 
word  thai  1  thall  wy  10  thee,  that  thah  thou  da'(Nu,12»), 

M3j:  ih  ■□  (EV  'who  un  bill  pnphsy!'),  suil  Ihe  conleii? 
The  bkiwing  of  the  Irumpelt.  the  roniing   of  the  lion,  the 
consequence  of  which 
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239J.  He  musl  speak,  even  when  he 
be  will  not ;  Yohwi  is  even  said  to  ' 
speaking  (Eiek.  149).     Vainly  does  hi 


■■■  u^. 


■  ■); 


slruggle  10  '  hold 


be  silent,  the  word  burns  within  him  until  h 
(Jer.  2O9):  with  floods  of  tears  he  grieves 
judgment  which  he  is  impelled  la  announce  (9i[Sa3]). 
On  the  other  hand,  he  cannot  always  speak.  There 
come  for  (he  prophet  times  of  silence  (Ezek.  39«^  24X) 
when  he  may  not  answer  the  questions  of  the  people 
(Eiek,14./:).  When  Yahv,-*  does  not  will  it,  there 
can  be  no  revelation  (Am,8ii/.  Lam.  29  Ezek.143 
SOs):  the  prophet  must  lake  his  stand  upon  his  watch- 
tower  until  Yahwi  makes  answer  (Hab.  2.  Jer.  42*  7). 

a.  Nevertheless,  the  special  revelations  must  not  be 
r^arded  apart  from  the  permanent  mysterious  relation 
in  which  the  prophet  stands  with  Yahw^.  The  prophet 
H  only  has  the  consciousness  that  Yahwi^  speaks  with 


him 


I  order  to  give  him  ever  n< 


Yahwi  has  ever  been 
rrom   childhood— into 

vith    himself  (Jer. 

religiosus 'in    an 


to  God 

t  peculiar 


e  knows  also 
drawing  bim — it  may  be  e 
increasingly  intimate  comn 
23iS).  The  prophet  is  a  ' ) 
eminent  degree ;  in  its  more  1 
reaches  far  into  the  supersensi 
he  sees,  whose  tones  he  hears.  He  belongs 
(Jer.  I5i6}  and  God  belongs  to  him  in 
manner.  Yahwi  is  his  protector  (Jer.  20 
friend  (Is.  5 1  7 13),  who  allows  himself  to  be  influenced 
by  the  prophet  (Am.TijK):  and  the  prophet  for  his 
part  lives  upon  the  word  of  Yahwi  (Jer.  15 16),  and 
embraces  him,  as  it  were,  with  his  prayer  (Jer.  i7ttjf.). 
What  he  does,  he  does  at  Yahw^'s  command  (marriage, 
Hos.  \i/. ;  naming  of  children,  Is.  83;  symbolical  acts) ; 
so  far  as  the  people  resist  him.  this  has  been  of  Yahwi's 
ordering  (Is.  69/ Jer.  7a7  Entk.  BSjoXI-  In  this  close 
intercourse  between  the  prophet  and  Yahwi.  the  initia- 
tive and  predominant  part  belongs  lo  Yahwi.  There  is 
something  exhausting  in  il  for  the  prophet ;  Yahwi's 
is  the  stronger  hand  (is.  Sii).  and  his  dealings  with  the 
prophet  isolate  him  from  the  world  and  from  society 
(Jer.  1  la  1617).  Thus  the  prophet  produces  on  his 
contemporaries  the  impression  that  he  is  mad  (Hos.  9; 
Jer.  239  2926/).  More  and  more,  as  this  intercourse 
proceeds,  the  soul  of  the  prophet  merges  itself  in  God  ; 

specially  near  10  bim.  and  the  divine  will  becomes 
specially  clear. 

The  outward  forms  in  which  revelation  comes  are 
two  ;  vision  and  word. 

1.  The  vision  is  akin  10  the  parable,  and  appears  as 
a  lesson  in  llie  art  of  realising  a  divine  rei'elation  ob- 

l...It.»tw.rdi,-'™'?-    W.mp.ld=l,o.b«„ 
tonat:  Tlalon. 


"  comprehension  of  it  by  Ji 
God  directs  the  prophet  to  watch  a 
I  his  work,  arul  thus  10  interpret  10  himself 
ijoa  s  mode  of  dealing  with  men.  Either  a  given  visual 
object  gives  rise  to  the  curresponding  idea,  or  the  idea 
after  much  pondering  comes  at  last  10  receive  its  plastic 
representation.  (In  this  connection  note  the  archaic 
term  AJirfn  for  '  revelatmn.'  even  for  'revelation'  by 
words:  is.li, etc.;  cpjer.l4i4.)  Allied  to  the  vision 
are  the  symbolical  experience  (cp  Hos.  1  Jer.  326/1)  and 
the  symbolical  action  :  the  experience  lo  the  former  kind 
of  vision,  the  action  to  the  latter.  Prophetic  «sion  is 
not  a  mere  literary  form  or  imaginative  creation,  but  a 
real  occurrence  ;  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
prophets  actually  had  visions.  The  visions  do  not  by 
any  means  always  presuppose  ecstasy.  On  the  contrary, 
they  can  be  seen  and  experienced  by  the  prophet  in 
full  consciousness  ;  indeed,  in  the  classical  period  of 
prophecy  ecstasy  is  very  seldom  so  much  as  mentioned, 
and  the  abnormal  physical  conditions  referred  to  in 
Eiekiel  are  by  no  means  characteristic  of  the  prophetic 
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nature.  The  visions  should,  doubtless,  receive  a  purely 
psychological  explanation  ;  for  though  the  divine  dis- 
closures were  made  to  the  prophets  through  visions, 
these  were  Still  only  the  human  form  of  the  divine  com- 
The  so-called  '  false '  prophets  also  had 


'■  IK  ■■ 


,„). 


word,  with  ecstasy.  As  we  have  already  seen,  critical 
ex^esis  does  not  favour  ihe  view  that  the  higher 
prophets  considered  such  states  ihe  necessary  guarantee 
of  a  divine  revelation.  Still,  these  prophets  certainly 
had  them.  Jeremiah  (15 17)  uses  the  same  expression  ' 
as  Isaiah  (Is.  811)  for  '  the  force  with  which  the  divinely 
produced  ecstasy  seiies  the  human  medliun  of  the 
divine  word.'  In  the  third  of  the  oracles  of  Balaam, 
100,  an  unknown  writer  of  a  prophetic  school  makes  the 
transformed  soothsayer  use  this  language  (Num.  243^) — 


Thee 
The  01 


^Bal^ 


of  Bear. 


The  eye  of  a 


iclased.l 


I  an  ecstasy  is,  of  course.  '  closed ' 
The  following  lines  give  ibe  other 
side  of  Ihe  picture  (t,  «  ;  cp  ».  16) : — 

The  ancle  of  him  who  belli  divine  woids. 
[And  knows  the  knowledge  ofihe  M«t  Hl«h,| 
Who  sees  the  nsion  of  SKadcUi  (Y), 

The  ■  eyes '  here  are  those  of  the  inner  man  ;  ■  falling 
down'  describes  the  effect  of  the  divine  impulse  (Is. 
Sii):  9,  paraphrasing,  substitutes  '  in  sleep'  {iw  Drvy). 
Another  instniciive  passage  is  Nu.  126 [J]— 

'  If  there  is  a  pro[*et  among  you.*  T  make  myself 
known  to  him  in  a  vision.  I  speak  with  him  in  a  dream. 
My  servant  Moses  is  not  so  ;  he  b  faithful  in  all  my 
house :  with  him  do  I  speak  mouth  lo  mouth,  mani- 
festly,* and  not  in  riddles,  and  the  form  of  Yahwi  does 
he  behold.' 

Here  visions  and  dreams  (cp  Divination,  f  a,  vi.) 
are  regardet)  as  the  ordinary  forms  of  prophetic  rev^- 
tioo  ;  disparagement  of  dreams  as  a  vehicle  of  divine 
communications,  such  as  arose  in  consequence  of  the 
abuse  of  them  by  Ihe  lower  or  '  &lse '  prophets,  had 
□ot  yet  begun.  In  contrast  with  the  ordinary  propliets, 
Moses  enjoys  the  specific  dignity  of  holding  immediate 
intercourse  with  God.  This  is  important  as  showing 
the  aspirations  of  Ihe  best  men  ;  a  higher  ideal  of  pro- 
phecy corresponded  to  the  loftier  conception  of  God 
whichwas  emerging  in  their  consciousness.  The  fremied 
dervish- prophels  of  Saul's  time  could  not  satisfy  an  age 
of  higher  religious  culture.  The  prophets  of  the  eighth 
and  seventh  centuries  speak  but  Utile  of  thdr  ecstasies 
and  visions,  with  the  single  exception  of  Amos,  who 
stands  nearer  than  the  others  to  the  time  of  the  ecstatic 
neii'lm.  It  is  also  worth  noticing  thai  formulx  implying 
that  the  prophet  has  heard  Yahwi  speaking  to  him  or, 
as  Tholuck  expresses  it.  has  bad  phonetic  oracks 
(om  and '• -t»  ni),  are  comparatively  rare  in  the  older 
prophets,  whereas  from  Jeremiah's  time  onwards  they 
become  extremely  frequent.  This  frequency  may  perhaps 
be  accounted  for  by  Ihe  necessity  of  opposing  the  '  fiilse 
prophets,'  but  no  such  explanation  ctm  be  given  of  the 
strange  frequency  of  ecstasies  in  Ihe  life  of  the  last  of 
the  great  pophets — EiekieL  Three  times  be  tells  us 
that  he  saw  with  the  inner  eye  the  glory  ot  Yahwe  ( 1 1  ^ 
Saff.  40i^);  five  limes  besides  he  refers  to  ecstasies 


1  |;;rn  onu.  ■  phiue  of  doubtful  meaning ;  Dillm.  vinuallf 
sdn  arilp.  0,  however,  lenders  i  iAiffim  ifmr.  and  Onk. 
n  I'SEH,  deriving  OnF  from  tf  (=1cK)  and  DQ 1  so,  abo, 
Lrar,gely,We.C//mi.i. 

■  Read  033  K-3]  QHfDl.,  etc). 

*  KtaJt  ntrcs  (Sam.,  B,  Pesh.,  Onk. ;  Di.,  and  otbns). 
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(8.^  U.X  24i/  33h  37. XK  and  on  some  of 
these  occasions  {8i6  11  ij  24i)  il  is  apparently  implied 
thai  Eliekiel  saw  what  took  place  at  a  dislance.'  It  is 
Dot  for  this,  however,  thai  Ihis  prophet  deserves  [□  be 
TCmembered.  but  for  his  high  moral  chanuier.  Later 
wrilers  may  have  vied  with  him  in  ecstasies  and  visions  r 
but  none  of  them  was  his  match  as  a  preacher  of 
righteousness.  One  of  Ihem,  according  lo  some  recent 
critics.*  has  given  us  (see  Is.  21  i-ic)  a  (ailhrul  descriplioo 
of  the  process  by  which,  in  the  ecstatic  stale,  a  revelation 
came  into  existence  within  the  seer  (not,  strictly  speaking, 
the  prophet).  This,  however,  is  (oo  adventurous ;  in 
few  passages  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  is  the  leil  more 
open  to  suspicion  than  in  this  (see  Crit.  Bii.).  To 
theorise  on  an  unrevised  text  of  ls.21i-iais  to  make 
bricks  without  straw. 

On  ecstasies  see,  further,  Tholuck,  Die  Prophttat. 
49-74 :  GiesebrechI,  Bcrv/sitgabiing.  38-71.  On  the 
tiancei  and  visions  of  Hindu  devotees  see  New  Werld, 
84*4.  where  the  effect  of  mental  suggestion  in  deter- 
mining the  form  of  visions  is  pointed  out.] 

T.  K.C.  Hl,i|. 

Revelation  by  word  is  not  verbal  inspiration  ;  it  is 
dependent  on  the  human  (religiotis,  ethical,  asslhetical) 
sA*  iTnnt  individuality  of  the  prophet.  Each  prophet 
«w.  wont  ,00k  up  that  which  YahwtsaidtohimCthus 
sailh  Vahwi'  ;  -oracle  [n/'iiin] of  Yahwi'),  and  gave  it 
shape  and  utterance  according  to  his  own  individuality. 
Whatever  knowledge  forces  itself  upon  the  prophet  he 
traces  back  to  Yahwi  1  its  compelling  force  mokes  him 
believe  that  it  is  Yahwi  who  suggests  the  words.  Some- 
times, indeed,  he  requires  a  later  confirmallon,  in  order 
that  be  may  be  assured  of  the  divine  origin  of  jvhat  be 
has  received  :  cp  Jer.  Zltjf.  The  emphatic  clearness 
with  which  these  intuitive  pieces  of  knowledge  emerge 
in  the  prophet's  consciousness  absolutely  separates  them 
from  the  category  of  dreams  and  hallucinations  (Jer. 
2SiB) ;  for  the  prophet,  however,  the  first  proof  of  the 
divineness  of  his  utterances  lies  not  in  the  form  in  which 
they  have  been  revealed,  but  in  their  substance  (Jer. 
23i9  MicSB).  The  prophets  believe  themselves  to  be 
inspired  men  of  God.  not  because  they  see  divine 
vbions  and  hear  divine  words  ;  it  is  in  the  fact  that 
they  cannot  do  otherwise  than  reprove  that  they  perceive 
their  unlikeness  to  their  people  and  their  afliniiy  to 
Yahsv^  It  is  in  fact  a  feature  common  to  Ihem  alt 
that,  supported  l:^  the  prophetic  consciousness,  they 
dare — witness  Nathan.  Elijah,  John  the  Baptist — to 
bring  home  thdr  sins  to  the  very  highest  in  the  land. 

In  the  classical  period  we  find  hardly  any  mention  at  all 
of  the  rai^  (m-i)  or  -spirit'  of  Yahwi  (Is.SOi'  Mic. 

MfBDlllfi'  PI'    f"'!''^'    ""    phenomena    of 

'  Eiekiel.    who  belongs   to   the  period   of 

the  decline  of    prophecy.*     The   prophet    is.    indeed, 

Cnn  ^-K— 'a  man  who  has  the  spirit'  {Hos.97);  but 


I  super- 


lensuous  power.  Signs  and  wonders  fitted 
credence  for  the  word  are  presumably  at  the  prophet's 
disposal  (!s,7ii  Jer.  4419/.);  but  they  are  of  sub- 
OTdinate  importance,  and  are  seldom  alluded  to. 

The  prophet  who  is  to  be  deemed  worthy  of  so  high 
11.  QuidiaM-  «-n"ingmust  ilisevidenl,  havecertain 

uiM  Of  ^,"^„;„ 

is  task  to  reflect  Yahwi  himself, 
o  do  battle  against  sin  in  Yahw*'s  name,  and  to  pro- 
1  So  KraeicKhmar  (but  cp   GicHhrccht,  Bfn(fi/itfaiK^f, 


*  .S«  Duhm  mid  Muii  on  ibi  puuge.    Similu-ly  Ci«e- 
br«hl  (•/.  ell.  56X 

*  GieKbTHht,  Dir  Btnt/Httiiitaig  litr  Alttat.  Ftvflultn, 
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mote  the  cause  of  righteousness,  the  prophet  must 
himself,  before  all  else,  possess  moral  elevalkiD  of 
character   (cp  MicSB:     'I   am   full  of  righteousness 

(3)  This  however,  is  not  enough  :  Vahsvi  lays  claim 
to  possession  of  the  entire  prophet.  The  peculiar 
relation  of  the  prophet  to  Yahwi  is  one  of  unconditional 
obedience  (Eiek.  28);  it  consists  in  complete  self- 
surrender  to  God.  There  is  nothing  that  the  prophet 
has  not  lo  forego :  social  pleasures  (Jer.  l^ij)  and  the 
family  life  (Jer.  IS3)  are  not  for  him;  he  may  not 
mourn  the  death  of  his  wife  it  Yahwi  forbids  (F.iek. 
liiif.).  must  many  a  harlot  if  Yahwi  so  wills  (Hos. 
1  a),  must  not  be  afraid  of  the  hostile  judgments  or  acts 
of  bis  contemporaries  fjer.  ISi;  Eiek.  26).  Putting 
off  all  that  cannot  be  consecrated  to  Vahwi,  the  prophet 
must  surrender  his  personality  to  Yahwt  that  he  may 
fill  it  afresh  (Jer.  lC>i6  611).  and  must  turn  his  purged 
ear  to  his  God  to  hear  his  plans  and  purposes.  This 
self-surrender  may  sometimes  cost  a  struggle.  Thus, 
Jeremiah  groans  under  the  contumely  which  he  suffers 
because  of  Yahwi  (20s) ;  feu-  induces  him  to  say  the 
thing  that  is  not  (SSa?).  on  which  account  Yahwt  rejects 
him  for  a  while,  and  has  to  admonish  him  to  renewed 
fidelity  (IS  19). 

(3)  Moreover,  the  prophet  has  to  be  constantly  and 
eagerly  watching  the  changefij  history  of  his  people. 
and  the  play  of  the  forces  by  which  the  present  and 
the  future  are  being  shaped,  so  that  his  eye  may  be 
Iraitved  to  discern  the  divine  method  of  education,  and 
that  be  himself  may  become  fully  qualified  as  a  public 
counsellor  and  reprover. 

(4)  The  moral  qualificatkin  is  partly  Ihe  presup- 
position of  the  divine  call,  partly  its  necessary  resulL 
It  is  in  this  above  all  that  the  human  independence  of 
the  prophet  manifests  itself ;  this  too  is  the  guarantee  of 
the  genuineness  of  his  inspiration  alike  for  Ihe  prophet 
himself  (Mic.  38J  and  for  us  in  forming  a  judgment 

The  certainty  of  their  divine  commission  which  gai-e 
life  and  soul  to  the  prophets  had  to  assert  itself  in 
_.  ,  „  ,  ,  presence  of  another  phenomenon  closely 
"•  ■  .  akin  to  it  in  form— that  of  the  s<^«alled 
P^''"^    false- prophets. 

(i)  Side  by  side  with  the  greater  prophets  there  was 
a  class  of  prophets  of  inferior  rank  lo  which  both  men 
and  women  of  Israel  belonged  (Eiek.  13i7.^).  In  Ihe 
prophetic  literature  they  a»  not  refused  the  title  of 
prophets.  They  distinctly  claim  to  have  the  word  of 
Yahwi  (Jer.Bi},  etc.,  Eiek.  136  22iB),  they  prophesy 
in  the  name  of  Yahwt '  (Jer.  14  m.  etc. ),  they  introduce 
Yahwi  as  speaking  by  them  (Jer.l4i3  28jii).  they 
have  visions  (Jer.l4u  2Si6  Eiek.lSfi)  and  dreams 
Qa.i'itiff-):  and  they  '  hope  for  Ihe  confirmation  of 
their  word'  (Eiek.  136).  Whilst  the  greater  prophets 
stand  alone,  each  for  himself,  these  group  themselves 
into  larger  companies ;  they  come  before  us  as  a  lead- 
ing class,  often  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  the 
elders  and  priests.  A  typical  example  of  the  class  is 
Hananiah  whom  we  meet  with  in  Jer.  28  (see  g  34). 

(ij  In  the  older  and  more  popular  conception  (i  K.S2) 
no  sharp  distinction  is  as  yet  made  between  the  oracles 
of  '  false'  prophets  and  those  of  a  prophecy  which  is  truly 

by  Yahw*,  but  il  is  not  ilenied  that  be  sometimes  leads 
them  into  falsehood  (it.  r> /.).  Amos,  however,  re- 
pudiates al^  connection  with  these  prophets  of  ihe 
masses  (Am.  714),  Micah  charges  Ihem  with  flagrant 
abuse  of  their  gifts  (Mic.3ii).  Jeremiah  and  Eiekiel 
declare  that  Vahw*  disowns  all  such  prophets ;  they 
have  no  message  from  him  (Jer.  14 14).  but  sleal  words 


I  |Po<iib1v  Ihc  wDVildE  ■  belw«n  ' 

''  ibtif^nm  of  Bui  in  I  K.  1819/ 
91CW  (he  bond  of  union  with  ihc  ic 
LHSH,  1 1,  Praver).    So  Duhm.) 
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of  Yahw6  from  others'  (Jer.  2830),  or  prophesy  things 
of  their  own  devising,   mere  vaniiy  and  lies  |Jer.  631, 
etc.,  Eiek.]3  22iS.  cp  Is.  9i;  [i|]  29io*  Zeph.  34). 
The    prophet    delects    spurious    prophets    by    two 


sily  h 


ioful  p 


These  prophets,  however,  proclaim  saivation.  they  ■ 
the  people  as  to  their  iriie  position  (MIc,  2ii)  and  roclt 
it  in  a  false  security  {Jer.  6 14  8  it,  etc. ) ;  thus,  instead 
of  warning  it  {Is.  56ia|.  they  coDfirni  it  in  its  sin  (Jer. 
28i7).  and  hinder  its  conversion  (;er.23>3  Ezek.  ISm)  i 
thus  they  are  of  no  profit  to  the  people  (Jer.  283»  Eiek. 
13s),  but  rather  its  bane  (Eiek.  I34).  leading  it  astray 
(Mic.8sjer.23.6j.  2815  293'  Ezek.  13.o).  'causing  it 
to  forget  Yahwi's  name'  (Jer.  23)j),  and  preaching 
what  is  essentially  nothing  else  than  rebellioti  against 
Yahwfr  {]et.  23 16  283.  ;  cp  Di.  136). 

{i)  The  ■  false '  prophets  preach  in  this  tone  not  from 
conviction  but  becatise  they  thus  gain  popularity  and 
therelty  prosperity.  Thus  a  prophet  of  a  higher  type  can 
also  discern  tlieir  spuriouaness  by  their  low  moral  tone. 
They  prophesy  for  gain  (Mic.Sii  Eiek.  13i9i0.  and  so 
profane  Vahwi  (Eiek.lSis),  and  exploit  the  people 
tEzek.  1391).  They  speak  as  pleasers  of  men  (MIc. 
Sj  Eiek.  13  iS/).  and  espouse  the  cause  of  the  wicked 
ai  against  the  righteous  (EtcIi.  13i9} :  "leir  personal 
character  loo  is  defective  (Zeph.a4  Is. 287);  they  are 
even  guilty  of  gross  sins  (Jer.23i4  29i3).  Hence 
judgment  is  to  come  upon  them  (Hos.  4^} — in  particular, 
the  withdrawal  of  the  prophetic  gift  (Mic.  36)  and  public 
exposure  (Jer.  6.3).  P,  v.  $$  lo-ia. 

In  what  light  are  we  to  regard  these  prophets?  We 
are  in  the  habit  of  calling  them  '  false ' ;  but  we  should 

Ma.  Raall; 


irophets  of  a  narrow 


:,  them 


ange  of  vision.' 
e  favourable  epithet 


inng  0 


e  de- 


scription of  these  prophets  given  in  the  canonical 
prophetic  books  is  in  some  respects  loo  deep.*  No 
one.  however,  who  remembers  how  prone  the  prophetic 
writers  are  10  lake  the  darkest  possible  view  of  their 
contemporaries  will  object  to  this  assumption.  We 
are  all  glad  to  admire  and  reverence  Amos,  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  and  others  like  them,  who  have  no  self- 
regarding  thoughts,  and  are  utterly  absorbed  in  the 
great  reality  of  Yahwi.  Israel's  righteous  God.  Still  we 
must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  unjust  to  lesser  men 
who.  alter  all.  had  a  necessary  function  to  discharge  in 
tbe  body  politic  (cp  Is.  3i/.).  and  who  are  under  the 
great  disadvantage  thai  there  is  no  account  of  them  atid 
of  their  relation  10  ih«r  prophetic  rivals  from  a  friendly 

The  most  important  narratives  are  (n)  1   K.22i-s8, 
and  i»)  Jer.  28. 

'   I  K.21ii->B  has  been  referred  to  already  (§S  5, 


»3)- 


onjr  n 


pTEHnl  fuim  appeart  10  be  laKrJ  in  1  K.  IH.    The  toi 

lhe?our'hundr«l"'|aiid*fift™pro'^'ii  of  Baal'(s— "• 
13.    In  1»ih  poswgei,  'four  hundred'  (nil 


re  i»   probably  a 


IBiaia.    In  both  pu 

j<nhin«r  (SKefn"  jny}-  Tlie  redacior  of  1  K.  18  eivK  (o  lh( 
aii1i11ie:4s  between  prophetH  of  Elijah's  or  Miraiah  4  type  and 
the  court  pT0phei4,  whamadenodivinclion  between  Yahwi  and 
the  N.  AnUnn  Bsal,  a  >hirpile»  that  wu  unknown  in  the  Ul 
ofAhab. 

(i]  Even  the  narrative  in  I  K.  22,  howe^■e^,  cannol 
safely  be  regarded  as  historical  in  the  same  sense  as  a 
ilriking  passage  in  the  biography  of  Jeremiah  whicti 
contains  an  account  of  a  'false  prophet'  (ft  Jer,  28i, 

>  An  ohwun  malemeni  (tee  Gieiebi.  and  Duhm  aJ  IxX 

>  Boih  e  IS  I14I X  a  »l>ole,  and  wonl)  in  1»  10.  are  admitted 

■  cl  Mall'hH,  Df  Puudiprvfhtlhmt  Hitntc-Hm ;  Kuenen. 
Kllirwnii/ Israel,  •"A.  a.:  and  IhebitloriciofOT  teligion. 
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iptvtvTpit^iifnit)  contemporaiy  Hith  that  propheL 
Hananiah,  b,  Auur,  '  the  prophet,  who  was  of  Gibeon,' 
takes  up  his  sution  in  the  temple  (cp  26i  2996),  and 
prophesies  the  return  of  Jehoiachin  and  ihe  exiles,  with 
the  sacred  vessels,  within  two  years.      In  an  ecstasy  (we 

(279)  has  on  his  neck,  and  declares  that  so  Yahwt  will 
break  the  yoke  of  Nebuchadreizar  on  the  neck  of  all 
nations.  Jeremiah  meets  hb  opponent  with  a  calm 
appeal  to  facts  :  former  prophets  have  had  a  messj^c 
of  woe ;  let  the  event  decide  whether  Hananiah's 
message  of  peace  is  genuine.  He  also  predicts  tbe 
iah  within  the  year  (see  Jeremiah,  §  3). 


Clea 


appearance,  and  we  rnay  justly  infer  from  i 
prophets  tike  Hananiah  were  more  nearly  related  than 
Jeremiah  to  the  patriotic  neStim  who  co-operated  with 
Saul  in  the  liberation  of  Israel'  Hananiah  doubtless 
had  that  predisposition  to  ecstasies  and  visions  which 
was  apparently  one  condition  of  prophecy,  and  his  only 
or  chief  fault  was  that  he  had  not  that  sobriety  of 
judgment  which  no  ndif  of  the  old  school  could  have 
had,  and  consequently  confirmed  the  people  in  their 
futile  expectation  of  success  for  the  anti-Chaldii?an  coa- 
lition which  was  (perhaps)  at  that  lime  being  planned 
(273).*  Certiinly  he  was  under  an  illusion  ;  but  so  too 
was  Habakkuk,  whose  prophecy  (Hab.l/.)  'expected 
from  the  Chaldseans  freedom  and  prosperity  for  Judah' 

critics,  was  Nahum  (cp  %  39).  Nor  does  Hananiah 
show  any  trace  of  that  vindictiveness  which  we  find  in 
Nahum  and  Zephaniah  (cp  %  39/ )  and  in  other  p,-irts  of 
the  prophetic  canon,  notably  in  the  prophecies  against 
the  nations  ascribed  to  Jeremiah  (Jer.  46-51).' 

In  fact  Hananiah  and  the  other  prophets  of  his  type 
were,  as  Robertson  Smith  puu  it,  '  the  accredited 
exponents  of  the  common  orthodoxy  of  their  day  : — and 
even  of  a  somewhat  progressive  orthodoiy,  for  the 
prophets  who  opposed  Jeremiah  took  their  stand  on  the 
ground  of  Josiah's  reformation.  .  .  No  doubt  there 
were  many  conscious  hypocrites  and  impostors  among 
the  professional  prophets,  as  there  always  will  be  among 
the  professional  representatives  of  a  religious  standpoint 
which  is  intrinsically  untenable,  and  yet  has  on  ils  side 
the  prestige  of  tradition  and  popular  acceptance.  But 
on  the  whole  the  false  prophets  deserve  that  name,  not 
for  their  conscious  impostures,  but  because  they  were 
content  to  handle  religious  formulas  which  they  had 
learned  by  rote  as  if  they  were  intuitive  principles,  the 


fruit 


eiperiei 


rality.  shutting  their  eyes  to  glaring  national 
sins,  after  the  manner  of  professional  orthodoxy,  and  in 
brief  to  treat  the  religious  slahii  fun  as  if  it  could  be 
accepted  without  question  as  fully  embodying  the 
unchanging  principles  of  all  religion.  The  popular 
faith  was  full  of  heathenish  superstition  strangely 
blended  with  the  higher  ideas  which  were  Ihe  inheritance 
left  to  Israel  by  men  like  Moses  and  Elijah ;  but  Ihe 
common  prophets  accepted  all  alike,  and  combined 
heathen  arts  of  divination  and  practices  of  mere  physical 
enthusiiism  with  a.  not  atiogelher  insincere  pretension 
that  through  their  professional  oracles  the  ideal  was 
being  maintained  of  a  continuous  divine  guidance  of 
the  people  of  Yahn-^' 

One  debt  to  the    '  narrow   prophets, '   not  only  the 

I  Note  that  in  Jer.!»i&,  Shemaioh  auumet  the  probability 
that  Iht  prophet  tfill  act  like  a  madman  (irjrc  II  ftsincV 

open  ID  doubt.  From  9  K-S4g  it  vould  ncem  that  the£dofniies 
(Arammilea  1)  and  the  other  nations  were  by  no  means  friendly 
10  Judab.  and  the  pauage  probably  nieani  (bai  th^  ravaded 

'Kdom"'and°A™^"^b    prol^bly   iep™nl    'Attm''   « 

ConHinanlal'  leit)  Mi»ur— I'.f.,    ihe   N.    Arabian   Mu^ri.      The 

Egypt  (under  Hafjiia). 

•  SeejEHElllAHlBoOK], 


II  (Schwally'i  critidim). 
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b  ilsetf  has 


later  propbecy,  but  also  (he  Chhsti 
3ib.  ■•MUnio  i""'/^  ,  According  to  Volt    i,  was 
iSrr  "■  '^^  circles  of  tbe  lower  prophets  tbat 

""^  Ihe  idea  and  Ibe  hope  known  lo  lu  as 

the  Messbnic  lo<ric  its  rise.  The  characterialic  of  such 
prophets  svos  iheir  fannlical  patriotism  ;  the  Messiah, 
who  is  predominantly  a  political  hgure.  belongs  to  the 
same  circle  of  ideas  as  the  '  Day  of  Vahw*"  which  the 
prophets  took  up  from  the  people,  giving  it  a  new 
significance.  The  'Day  of  Yahw^'  and  the  Messiah 
are  both,  if  Ibis  view  is  correct,  derived  from  the 
prophets  who  had  ibe  ear  and  expressed  the  hopes  of 
the  people.  This  view  is  quite  independent  of  the 
theory  (in  itself  extremely  probable)  that  the  Messianic 
expectation  was  not  taken  up  by  the  prophets  till  after 
the  time  of  Eiekiel  (see  g  43).  Even  if  the  higher 
Messianic  idea,  goes  back  10  Isaiah,  it  fomis  no  pan 
of  the  genuine  prophetic  conceptions,  and  is,  strictly, 
inconsistent  with  the  sole  sovereignty  of  Yahw6.'  On 
the  Messianic  idea  in  the  later  writers,  see  further  |  43, 

Jeremiah,  according  10  bis  biogmpher.  expresses  a 

pious  wish  that  Hananiah's  roseate  prophecy  might  be 

„  »^         fulfilled,  but  declines  10  recognise  him 

"''*™^*'>'  shallliavebeenverifiedbytheevcn.(Jer. 
piopMcleB.     2g^^j      ^^  narrative  can  hardly  be 

miah  was  confident  that  Vahwes  real  purpose  was  very 
diflerent  from  what  Hananiah  supposed.  It  was.  bow- 
ever,  no  doubt  a  current  ailom  that  '  when  a  prophet 
speaks  in  the  name  of  Vahwe.  if  the  thing  follow  not, 
nor  come  10  pass,  that  is  Ihe  thing  which  Vahwe  has 
not  spoken  :  the  prophet  has  spoken  it  presumptuously ' 
(Dt.l8si(.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  also  said  by 
accredited  teachers  that  even  if  a  prophel  or  a  dreamer 
should  arise,  and  appoint  a  sign  or  wonder,  and  the 
sign  or  wonder  should  come  to  pass.  Israel  was  not  to 
be  led  away  10  worship  other  gods,  for,  though  Yahw^ 
had  caused  the  sign  or  wonder  to  come  to  pass,  he  did 
it  to  see  whether  Israel's  heart  was  firmly  filed  on  its 
God  (Dt.  l3i-3  ["■<])-  Certainly  il  is  evidtnt  that  Ihe 
prophets  of  the  seventh  century  did  not  attach  great 
importance  to  the  eiad  fulfilment  of  Iheir  predictions  ; 
otherwise  Ihey  or  their  disciples  would  not  have  per- 
petuated these  predictions  by  committing  them  to 
writing.  Kuenen  '  has  written  an  elaborate  monograph 
dealing,  among  other  points,  with  the  fulfilment  of  OT 
ptediciions.  The  work,  however,  needs  to  be  done  over 
again  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  more  mature  textual 
criticism  and  exegesis.  Meanwhile  we  may  conient 
ourselves  with  Ibe  general  opinion  thus  expressed  by 
Rudolf  Smend  (A  T Ktl.-gescli.fl  1S8)  :— 
■  When  we  inquire  about  ihe  fulfilnitnl  of  Iheir  vision  of  Ihe 

oul  of  acconnl.  The  propheU  describe  Ihe  fuiure  with  Btniu- 
dance  of  colour  and  imagery  \  but  they  by  Atrns  only  on  the 
Duin  poinu.  Much  in  ihe  descripikin  belongs  id  the  ihelorical 
tbfiB,  which  may  vary,  not  only  wilh  diflerent  propheu,  bui 
tvtnwilh  IhoameHophM.  Nor  is  tbia  all.  Many  prophecies 
•"-e  remained  unlulHllei*    ™-"    -■    —••*•    "i™-  ™n..nt. 


Ccnair 

"  i-r,—!  ■■"!  liirf^h,  but  also  of  I'^ypt. 

d  l^bylon.    But  most  of  the  prophecio 

_ -.=  folfillfd,  and  this  is  ttue  in  iliirUlger 

msbun  or  the  Messianic  propbeties.' 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  however,  one  or  two 
remarks  must  still  be  made.  There  are  some  passages 
m  Ihe  OT  in  which  the  non-fulfilment  of  predictions  is 
accounted  for  by  a  change  in  the  relation  of  man  10  God. 
It  was  thought  that  by  repentance  tbe  threatened  judg- 
ment could  be  averted,  and  that  by  disobedience  Ihe 
promised  blessing  could  he  missed  (cp  Jer.  187-ia  Jon. 
34  Joel2i3/).  Once.  too.  when  Jeremiah  was  in 
peril  of  capiwi  punishment  for  having  predicted  the 
destmclioQ  of  Jerusalem,  "cenainof  Ihe  elders  of  the 
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land '  appealed  to  the  case  of  Micah.  who  had  given  Ihe 
same  prediction,  which,  howeter,  was  not  fulfilled,  owing 
10  Hezekiflb'srepentBnce(Jer,'2(Ii7-i9}.      Itwould,  how- 

exegetical  inference  thai  Ibe  threatenings  and  promises 
of  the  prophets  are  to  be  understood  as  conditional 
There  is  no  evidence,  unless  it  be  in  critically  doubtful 
passages,  that  any  of  the  great  prophets  of  the  eighth 
century  understood  their  Ihrealcnings  to  be  conditional, 
and  it  is  belter  to  hold  (i)  that  all  predictions  whether  of 
good  or  of  evil  were  categorically  meant,  and  (2)  that 
passages  like  Jer.  18j-io  represent  the  reflexions  of  a, 
later  age.  not  the  belief  of  a  great  prophet  like  Jeremiah, 
who  certainly  felt  only  too  acutely  that  the  threatened 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  would  certainly  come  to  pass. 
In  Saa,  tbe  only  parts  of  Jeremiah  which  can  be  con- 
fidently set  down  to  that  prophet  are  metrical  in  structure, 
and  18j-io  is  not  metrical.  Thai  in  I83  s  wc  si^cm  to 
find  Jeremiah  speaking  in  the  first  person.  Is  no  adequate 
proof  that  the  passage  is  really  autobiographical. 

The  illusion  under  which  the  prophets,  and  not  only 
tbe  prophets  but  apparently  also  Jesus  himself,  constantly 
were,  relative  to  the  nearness  of  Ihe  period  of  '  the  end  ' 
has  been  sometimes  explained '  by  the  so-called  ■  per- 
spective' character  of  prophecy. 


In  3. 


on   Ml.  3' 
t  theory 


-'Pfophfiin   I 


,,J.  A.  1 


■\  ihui 


This  assimilation  of  physical  and  spiritual  vision,  how- 
ever, is  not  only  arbitrary  ;  il  is  unnecessary.  When 
Ihe  Second  Isaiah  predicted  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews 
from  exile  as  simultaneous  with  the  opening  of  the 
Messianic  period,  the  psychological  cause  is  obvious  ; 

his  people  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  change  and 
chance— an  impatience  which  could  only  have  been 
corrected  by  a  clear  intuition  of  the  truth  of  historical 
development  which  is  one  of  the  more  recent  acquisitions 
of  the  human  mind.  Why  should  we  look  further  for 
an  explanation  7  Besides,  the  theory  of  '  perspective ' 
is  inconsistent  with  Ihe  important  fact  that  events  which 
iiiigbl  conceivably  happen  in  the  lime  of  the  prophel 
are  usually  represented  as  the  cause  of  Ihe  great  events 
which  are  eschalologically  lo  follow. 

See  Elnislie,  'The  perspective  in  prophecy,'  BHIiii  ami 
Fotfien  ErfaH,  fip'ifWt  April  1B7S,  pp.  3*6-347 ;  Giesebrecbl, 
Bint/iblgatung,  ar  /  ;  Schwariikopff,  DIt  fnfktl,  Off/H- 
ian4^.   i;j-isB;and  cp  IIIschatolimv,  |  84,  >.  :  B.  Weiss, 


It  was  a  tragic  fate  that  Jeremiah, 
most  retiring  of  men,  should  have  I 


)fl.  jAremiah.  " 


lCpKnietiscbniir'sre< 


wofVoli 


prophetie,'  TL7.  at  (i8qj)col.  6j6^ 


bejahwe 


gentlest  and 
:o  repeal  the 
>n  the  guitly 
city  Jerusalem.  It  was  needful,  however  ; 
for  ceriain  sides  of  the  teaching  of  Deuteronomy  had  so 
beguiled  even  the  best  of  the  citizens  that  ihey  for  tbe 
most  part  firmly  belieied  in  Ihe  safely  of  Jerusalem, 
partly  on  the  ground  that  they  had  upon  the  whole 
(though  Ihe  early  zeal  for  the  law  had  abated)  obeyed 
the  Deuieronomic  prescripiions,  and  partly  because  Ihe 
escape  of  Jerusalem  in  Ihe  time  of  Sennacherib  seemed 
to  show  ihat  temple  and  cily  possessed  an  inviolable 
sanctity.  There  was  one  person,  however,  who  in  all 
probability  questioned  the  authority  of  Deuteronomy, 
and  that  was  Jeremiah.  That  be  did  so  from  the  first 
we  cannot  venture  positively  to  assert,  though  it  is 
certainly  striking  thai,  when  the  messengers  of  Josiah, 
seek  a  prophetic  counsel  with  regard  to  '  this  book  that 
is  found.'  they  apply,  not  to  Jeremiah,  but  to  a  popular 
prophetess^  named  Ht;LDAH.  The  whole  tone  of 
Jeremiah's  utterances  is  adverse  to  the  formal  religion  of 
Deuteronomy,  and  in  88  he  even  accuses  tbe  '  scribes ' 

■  For  eiBmplt.  by  Hingstmberg  and  Oehler.  Tholuck's  Ihrory 
(Dti  Pm^hiltn,  bikt  is  more  subtle,  but  only  ilightly  leu 
ohjeclionable  Ihan  the  '  perspective '  theory. 


.,L,oogle 
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or  '  book-mpn '  o(  making  divine  law  {/Ordi)  inlo  a  lie.' 
Elsewhere  too  (Ti'-aA)  hn  represent  Yahufi  as  giving 
hrense  tn  the  people  to  eal  not  only  the  t/bdhim  (EV 
■acriUces)  bul  even  the  'elilh  (EV  burnt-oflerings)  at 
their  sacrificial  feasts  (see  Sacrifice),  which  is  inter- 
preted •  ns  implying  that  Vahwi  at  the  Exodus  had 
given  no  commandment  at  all  relative  to  sacrifices. 
This  attitude  of  Jeremiah,  though  suggested  by  that  or 
his  predecessors  Amos,  Hosea,  and  Isaiah,  was  of 
decisive  importance  for  the  future  religion  of  Israel. 
Jeremiah  was  the  last  great  prophet  of  the  pre-eiilic 
period,  and  his  emphatic  assent  to  the  declarations  of 
the  older  prophets  seemed  to  the  nobler  minds  of  later 
generations  like  the  final  veitlicl  of  Israel's  Cod.  They 
•oi^hl  indeed  to  supplement  and  qualify  his  state- 
ments i  but  Ihey  did  not  attempt  lo  alter  [he  traditional 
words  of  his  fragmentary  prophecies.  Accordingly,  mere 
ritualism  had  DO  standing-ground  in  the  later  Jewidi 
religion.* 

In  spite  of  presentiments  of  a  dark  future  for  Israel, 
Jeremiah  appears  at  first  lo  have  had  some  hopes,  und  to 
have  striven  to  persuade  his  people  to  repenl  (see  2i-4i 
apart  from  later  insertions).  As  lime  went  on,  however, 
presentiments  gave  place  to  a  settled  sad  conviction 
that  all  was  lost,  and  that  nothing  remained  but  to  com- 
plain lo  his  God  of  Israel's  impenitence ;  and  to  assert 
over  and  over  again  to  his  people  the  imminence  of 
Judgment.  Not  even  a  minority  could  be  excepted  from 
(he  general  condemnation  of  the  sinful  people  ;'  not  a 
lingie  truth-loving  man  could  be  found  in  the  whole 
of  Jerusalem  (5i,  cp  86  10  13  :  also  6a7-3o'9i*  {<i]). 
From  this  painful,  Cassandra- 1  ike  r6le,  Jeremiah  never 
irilhdrew.  It  would  no  doubt  have  been  worthy  of  this 
Dohle  prophet  (a  true  patriot,  in  spite  of  Kenan's 
adverse  opinion)  to  have  advised  Jehoiachin's  com- 
panloni  to  make  themselves  at  home  in  the  land  of 
elite,  and  10  cleave  10  Yahnt  by  prayer :  bul  the 
central  statement  of  chap.  S9  that  the  Babylonian  op- 
pression shall  last  only  for  a  time  (seventy  years)  is  cer- 
tainly unauthentic,  and  it  is  not  much  more  probable 
that  the  ill-written  narrative  in  chap.  24,  in  which 
is  promised  10  the  fellow-exiles  of  Jchoiachin 
L  kernel  of  tradition.      Shall   we   say  that 


JeP 


iich   dim 


1  by  t 


0  the  distant  future  ?  It  would  be  a  worthier 
supposition  that,  having  broken  with  the  idea  of  sacred 
localiiies,  he  bade  the  Jewish  exiles — as  many  of  them 
as  were  capable  of  repentance  under  the  stem  discipline 
of  ciile — live  the  lives  which  befitted  worshippers  of 
Yahw^  on  a  foreign  soil.  At  the  same  time,  since  this 
any  of  the  undoubted  writings  of 


:  all 


liah  (which  a 

IS  more  than  a  pleasing  conjecture. 

:  so-caltvd  '  Serbian  propbecio '  in  cbapn.  4-0  S 
probftbly,  not  10  ih«  Sc^thian^  (on  opinion  ' 


lo  had  already  made  repeatec 


ctinn  indeed  they  appear  Ic 
rhiD  has  an  important  bearing 


te'^.ia^  .  

phraieotoEV  is  certainly  pol  chanclensticof  Jereminb,  and 
it  i>  only  a  natural  caution,  which,  Bftn-  ncnu  criticisni  of 
luiah.  no  lonser  aniean,  Juililiahle,  that  hax  hindemi  ciilict 
fiocnreccHdiiiiniitbelMndef  apo<l4ii1ic  luppteineiiter.  Note 
how  hadly  the  material  of  in  (certainly  Jereniah'a  work)  il 
utilined  in  11  ii/  The  credit  of  (be  [ectilication  bebngs  10 
Dubm. 

»  Whether  by  Jeremijili  ot  by  a  aupplemeiuer,  i>  uncertain 
(jM  DuhmX 

»  Next  to  P»,«I6 1,\  and  Wi,/  jj.  SI  is  /.  [rj/l  we  m.y 
nfer  to  Mic.  Kmi,  ■  pawiee  wbirh  eicited  Ibe  unarudi-inii  aJ- 
miraiion  0'  Huiley  iEuaji\  Sale,  however,  the  doubifuliKu 
oflheclmnn  wnids(MlcaH  [DnnNl,  |  4). 

•  ler.  h  »  which  conuiiH  the  unnHe  jiatemeni,  '  For  amonir 

B  ■l^  nhMrvaiiono  of^tade  and 
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[e  prophecy igainHGogn  in  Eak.  19-3(i  (tee  b 


ST.  EnUeL  ' 


4  Dnhin  (conplelinn  ihe  a1» 
lanMeii,  bekmtr*  toaluc  in«er 


mere  attractive  personality  thaD 
he  whole  range  of  prophecy  is 
cinating  than  his  transparently 
references  to  his  intercourse  with 
his  God  (cp  Name,  g  4) ;  the  record  of  his  agonising 
mental  experiences  makes  us  all  the  more  admire  him  for 
his  ultimate  seif-suhordination  to  the  will  of  Yahw*.  and 
his  unhesitating  acceptance  of  a  perilous  responsibility. 
Eiekiel.  however,  is  in  siHite  respects  more  interesting  to 
the  historian,  because  endowed  with  more  originality, 
not  indeed  as  a  prophet,  but  as  a  thinker,  Little  did 
Jeremiah  know  what  a  gifted  man  there  was  iti  a  priestly 
family  at  Jerusalem,  it  is  true.  Eiekiel  had  been  deeply 
impressed  by  Ueuleronomy.  with  which  |in  its  otigin.tl 
form,  which  no  effort  of  criticism  can  exactly  reproduce) 
Jeremiah  did  not  sympathise,  and  in  order  to  understand 
Eliekiel,  we  must  place  ourselves  at  the  Deuieronomic 
point  of  view.  His  conception  of  religion  as  a  church- 
system,' and  of  piety  as  consisting  in  the  fulfilment  of 
certain  precepts  and  ordinance*,  is  largely  influenced 
by  the  new  Covenant  Book.  Little  need  be  saiil  here 
of  Ihe  first  piarl  of  Ezekicl's  ministry.  As  he  wxs  an 
exile,  it  was  only  to  a  portion  of  the  nation  that  he  could 
address  himself,  for  he  belonged  to  the  first  ca|>tivity — 
that  of  Jehoiachin,  Btit  he  certainly  considered  this 
fragment  of  Israel  lo  be  representative  ot  the  whole 
people,  and  himself  to  be  Israel's  prophet.  For  six 
years  and  a  half  he  proclaimed  the  imminence  of  the 
ruin  of  Judah.  as  the  consequence  of  the  incorrigible 
wickedness  of  the  people.  Then  (587-5S6)  came  the 
fatal  blow— expected  by  none  but  himself  This  not 
only  raised  Eiekiel  as  a  prophet  in  the  estimation  of  his 
fellow-exiles,  who  now  became  eager  for  Ihe  word  ot 
Yahwi  (333a),  but  also  changed  Eiekiel  himself  from  a 
'censor'  (ai6,  n-jttj  ^-k.  EV  a  reprover)  into  a  -watch- 
man' (83;*),  or,  as  we  should  say,  a  pastor,  devoting 
himself  lo  the  task  of  preparing  suitable  individuals  to 
become  l>artakers  of  the  great  future  which  he  con- 
fidently predicted  for  Yahwt's  irtie  people.  It  was  for 
them  that  be  used  his  abuiulant  knowledge  of  ritual  and 
of  sacred  architecture  ;  for  them  (not  for  all  who  heard 
him.  3330-33)  that  he  uttered  predictions  of  judgment 
on  the  foes  of  Israel ;  for  them  (but  not  only  for  them) 
that  be  ddivered  wonderful  discourses  on  that  funda- 
menial  principle  of  individual  responsibility  which  con- 
stitutes one  of  his  chief  claims  (o  the  possession  of 
originality  (ISSSi-i^).  Eschatolc^y.  too.  became  pro- 
minent in  his  thoughts — naturally  enough,  for  the  wait- 
ing-time was  to  be  so  short,  that  the  '  last  things ' 
became  to  him  virttially  the  things  of  to-morrow  ;  forty 
years,  no  more,  was  to  be  the  duration  ot  the  exile  (46); 
when  these  were  over,  woe  to  the  wicked,  both  in  Israel 
and  among  Ihe  'nations,'  and  joy  for  the  righteous! 
Though  miwh  of  Eiekiel's  later  activity  does  not  concern 
our  present  subject  (see  Law  Litehatcrk.  §§  14,  33/ ), 
it  is  right  to  allude  to  it  even  here  because  it  suggests 
how-  continuous  the  religious  progress  of  Israel  was,  in 
thai  Ihe  same  man  was  at  once  the  last  of  the  prophets, 
the  first  of  the  great  iheoli^ical  thinkers,  and  at  any 
rate  the  mosl  influential  of  Ihe  later  students  of  law  and 

It  is  commonly  laken  for  granted  that  Eiekiel, 
tt>gelhcr  with  Jehoiachin  and  his  other  fellow- exiles, 
resided  in  Rahylonb.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means 
certain.  We  have  seen  elsewhere  (see  ObAuiAH  [RookI 
S  7}  that  N.  AraWan  peoples  probably  joined  tlR 
Bal^loninns  in  the  invasion  of  Judah  and  the  overthrow 
of  Jerusalem,  and  that  Jewish  captives  were  carried  into 
N.  Arabia.  Some  of  the  phenomena  which  are  most 
favourable  to  this  view  are  lo  be  found  in  Eiekiel,  which, 
like  other  prophetic  writings,  has  been  much  edited,  and 

I  See  Rertholet,  Oit  firfainiMtTfMfmirfA'  tfiitUiHtt^l 
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in  its  preseni  form,  seems  often  to  miarepresent  the 
nieaning  of  the  propbel,  '  The  river  Chebar '  should 
probably  be  'the  river  of  Jerahmeel,'  and  'Tel-abib' 
y.v.J  -Tel-arab'  (mound  of  Arabia)  or,  as  the  Hebrew 
text  underlying  0  may  have  said.  Tel-Jerabmeel  (mound 
of).). 

Somt  pasugei  in  ihe  book  mre  Iransfonned,  not  without  gain 
to  the  sense,  bysLmilu-vmendaiioiK,  noi&bly  chap- 28,  which  hail 
b«n  viotigly  &uppov«d  to  have  t>een  directly  influenced  by  u 
Babylciniiui  niyih :  for  this  indeed,  if  Eiekiel  had  lully  rtiided 
in  Itubylaniu,  there  would  have  been  anpte  opportunity  (ire 
Para DisEh  but  that  n  just  (he  point  which  is  in  dispute,  llie 
description  of  the  cherubs  in  Eiek.  1  has  also  been  suppoKd  lo 
show  the  duecl  influence  of  Babt^onia.  It  is  plain,  hDwever, 
that  the  influence  of  Babylonia  on  Ihe  Judah  of  (he  later  le^l 
period  was  Mrong  enough  lo  have  produced  the  imaginali' 
description  in  Eiek.  1.  even  if  ibe  writer  had  never  lell  Jer 


ifolded 
Q  an  eKtremeiy  probable 

-. _r.. , -  in  the  Negeb  which  con- 

tained'Hoteb,  the  mount  of  God.'  In  anoibei  vuionOT*)  we 
bear  of  a  great  eagle  which  came  to  Lebanon  and  '  cropped  oH 
ibe  topmost  of  the  young  twigs'  of  the  cedar,  and  'carried  it 
into  ibe  land  of  Kenai  (tip,  ai  often,  Ibr  |pll>,  and  let  it  in  the 
citji  of  Jerahmeel  rtdonr.  •?  elsewhere,  for  o'Sti)>'  ,  The 
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SSa)  to  older  ptophecies  of  this  last  hostile  irruption  1  hi 
no  doubt,  Zeph.li4.^  Jer.*-«()  10  IS  (parts),  which  a 
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Arabian    background.      Its 
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:  of  prophetic  inspira- 


SI.  Lut 


Hen 


:  probably  tl 


Ezek.403}  point  it 


"S."  Zechariah's  respectful  references  lo  Ihe 
I"*!*"*  'fortner  prophets'  (],^  Ij^,).  and  his 
mention  of  an  angelic  inlerpreler  of  bis  visions   (cp 

s  of  Ihe  old  prophets  are  rarely  re- 
memlKred  by  name  because  they  have  no  public  sphere 
of  activity,  in  other  words  are  not.  strictly  speaking, 
prophets  at  all ;  in  fact,  ihey  pass  into  the  number  of 
literary  persons,  whose  work  was  always  either  anony- 
motis  or  pseudonymous.  It  is  true  that  in  the  menKHr 
of  Nehemiah  (6ro-r4)  we  meet  with  prophets  exercising 
public  functions,  of  whom  two  are  mentioned  by  name, 
onea  man  (Shemaiah).  the  other  a  woman  (Noadiah). 
These  prophets,  however,  were  morally  unworthy  of 
this  venerable  official  title,  and  seem  lo  have  been  akin 
10  Ibe  "(aJse'  prophets  and  prophetesses  described  by 
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Eiekiel  (chap.  13  72l^).  We  even  find,  in  a  pan  of  the 
late  appendix  lo  Zechariah  (]3a-6).  the  anticipation  of 
Ihe  extinction  of  prophecy,  on  the  ground  of  its  connec- 
tion with  the  spirit  of  uncleanness — i.e, .  of  heathenism, 
ll  seems,  therefore,  that  Ihe  unknown  w-riler  did  not 
regard  his  own  and  similar  writings  as  'prophetic.' 
We  may  also  refer  to  Ps.  74^,  ■  there  is  no  more  any 
prophet '  (in  spile  of  the  fact  that  the  words  are  prob- 
ably a  gloss  on  Ihe  doubtful  uord  y^'.  'one  thai 
knows'),  for  it  su^ests  the  belief  of  the  scribes  that  in 
great  crises,  when  prophetic  counsel  mighl  have  been 
looked  for.  no  one  with  prophetic  gifts  came  forward 
in  public  (see  col.  aao/).  Il  was  a  very  poor  substitute 
for  these  gifls  that  some  persons  {e.g. ,  John  HjTcanus  ') 
were  believed  to  be  in  communication  wilh  ihe  heavenly 
world  by  means  of  suddenly  heard  oracular  voices  called 
Bath-kil  ('daughter-— 1,«..  echo,  'of  the  Voice'),  a 
parallel  lo  which  in  Arabian  superstition  has  been 
pointed  oul  by  Wellhausen." 

The  exceptions  to  ihc  rule  that  (he  post-exilic  prophets 
are  unnamed  are  Malachi,  Joel,  and  Obadiah.  II  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  we  can  trust  the  tradition. 

(a)  AS  lo  Ihe  name  (or  title)  ■s.'w,  ■  Malachi,'  il  was 
probably  taken  from  Mai.  3 1  by  ihe  redactor  of  the 
Twelve  Prophets,  who  is  also  apparently  the  amhor  of 
Ihe  superscriptions  in  Zech.  9i  12 1.  If  so.  ■jii'n  in  Ihe 
heading  (Mai.  1 1)  should  not  be  reproduced  as  'Malachi.' 
bul  rendered  '  my  messenger. '  •  Even  if  (as  the  preseni 
writer  has  suggested)  -sk^.  both  in  Mai.  8  ■  and  in  the 
heading,  should  be  corrected  into  Sipti  (Michael)  (bis 
would  not  involve  the  assump(ran  that  the  name  of  the 
prophetic  writer  was  Michael,  for  'Michael'  in  3i 
would  plainly  refer  lo  ihe  angelic  patron  of  Ihe  people 
of  Israel  (Dan.  10 13  IT  12i). 

\b)  As  to  -Joel  the  son  of  Pelhuel.'  the  probat»lity  is 
(hat  (he  name  was  prefixed  by  the  redactor  out  of  his 
own  head-  It  is  likely  enough  that  in  some  late  historical 
midrash  mention  was  made  of  a  prophet  bearing  this 


'Son  of  Belhuer(» 


Id  probably  read  with  V)  may 
n  the  Negeb, 


famous  in  the  history  of  religion  (cp  Tubal  in  Eiek.aSi;  see 
col.  jagr.  n-X  The  Negeb  in  the  rual  period  was.  according  to 
our  theory,  the  nursery  of  prophets  of  Yahwfc;  in  the  (pre-Macca- 
botan)  post-exilic  period,  howe?er.  no  Judahite  prophetic  writer 
would  have  been  called  'son  of  Beinuel,'  because  the  Xegcb 
was  u  Ihal  lime  occupied  by  ibe  Edomitei. 

(f)  A»  to  '  Obadiah '  (.■nav).  which  is  tnost  probably 
a  post-exilic  modification  of  some  elhnic.  perfiaps  'ArSbf 
(■3^.  Arabian),  this  name,  (oo,  is  most  probably 
fictitious;  aCh,  17;  shows  lhal  [I  would  naturally 
suggest  itself  as  a  companion  to  Joel  (  =  Jerahmeel  ?*), 
Jonah  (  =  Jehonathan  ?').  and  Micah  {  =  Michaiah), 

Most  probably,  therefore,  Zechariah  may  berepirded 
as  the  last  prophet  of  the  school  of  Amos,  Hosea,  and 
Isaiah,  and  though  he  is  but  a  poor  specimen  of  that 
great  school,  and  hardly  enables  us  lo  divine  what  a 
wonderful  elevation  or  transformation  of  nature  could 
result  from  the  prophetic  call,  we  look  upon  him  with 
reverence  as  the  latest  representative  of  the  '  goodly 
company,'  Henceforth  it  was  upon  the  enemies  of 
Yahw6*s  people  that  judgmen(  was  to  be  denounced  ; 
(or  Israel  itself  the  gentle  comforter,  the  earnest  ex- 
horter,  the  wise  teacher,  the  unveiler  of  limes  and 
seasons,  not  the  lion-like  announcer  of  Israel's  certain 
destruction,  was  the  minister  of  God  whom  the  com- 


I  See  OPt.  p.  ».  note  kV, 

!  This  may  le  th:>uehi  to  iltustrale  Mt.  S  ii  In. !!«/ :  if  so, 
it  is  the  highest  gloiilicaiion  of  lolk-lore.  The  passage  from  Jn. 
maybe  quoted.  'Then  came  there  a  voice  from  heaven,  .  ,  . 
The  people  therefbre  that  stood  by  and  heard  it,  said  thai  it 
Ihundered :  others  said,  An  angel  spake  lo  him.' 

»  Clem.Alex,  mentions  '  Malichi'is  4  if  roti  SiM«»  =T>*Aot 
(ed.  Dindorf,  I«aa  103  34  IDS  a  110  15X 

*  'Ben-hall' in iCHi.  177  nodoubtcomesfi-om'BenietahmMl." 

S  Jehanalh,in  is  probably  a  modification  of  Nelhaniah.  whicli 
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manity  required.  And  so,  when  for  a  liHle  while,  jusi 
bdbre  the  appearance  or  Jesus,  John  the  Baptist 
,^  T.i._  11..  (?■*'-]  preached  in  Lhe  wilderness  of 
iiSte^  Jud™.  h«  combined  ,i.h  his  .hrealening 
»apun.  comforl,  fhe  old  prophetic  wrilings  had 
before  his  time  been  supplemented,  and  the  supple- 
meniers  had  introduced  into  them  bright  pictures  of  the 
Messianic  king.  But  whereas  the  supplemenlers  were 
writers  merely,  John  was  a  forceful  personoJity  of  the 
type  of  Elijah.  To  many  of  his  contemporaries,  there- 
fore, he  appeared  like  one  of  ibe  old  prophets  come 
back :  and  to  us,  at  any  rate,  it  is  an  interesting 
coiticidence '  lh,-i[,  according  lo  one  form  of  the  Gospel 
(radilion.  the  father  of  John  was  '  a  certain  priest  named 
Zacharias'  (Lk.  1;).  It  U  plain,  however,  that  the 
DMSsage  of  the  ^ptisl  was  deeply  modified  by  the 
pamllel  announcement  of  lhe  advent  of  lhe  Messiah. 
In  fact,  between  the  prophet  Zechariah,  and  John  the 
son  of  Zacharias,  comes  the  development  of  apocalyptic, 
a  specimen  of  which  has  even  been  lacked  on  lo  the 
Book  of  Zechariah  (see  EscHATOixxJV,  |  46).  It  is  a 
truly  wonderful  development,  with  a  style,  principles, 
and  method  which  are  all  its  own,  and  which  have  been 
dealt  with  elsewhere  (see  APOCALYPTIC  LITERATURE). 
Thai  John  the  Baptist  or  any  contemporary  enthusiast 
fbunded  a  school  of  prophets,  cannot  be  shown.  It 
is.  therefore,  all  lhe  more  surprising,  as  long  as  we 
regard  all  the  sayings  in  ihc  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
as  authentic  words  of  Jesus,  Ihal  he  should  have 
warned  his  hearers  against  'false  prophets,'  and 
announced  their  miserable  bie  (Mi.7>ii9,  cp  2iii(. 
If,  however,  we  admit  that  the  discourses  ascribed 
to  the  great  teacher  were  adapted  (as  the  early 
Hebrew  prophecies  were  adapted)  10  a  later  age  by 
lhe  insertion  of  sayings  not  really  ullered  by  the 
principal  speaker,  we  shall  see  that  later  Christian 
circumstances  both  may  and  must  be  referred  to.      That 

munities  is,  indeed,  a  well-known  fact  (see,  t.g..  Acts 
13.  Rom.126  iCorl2.8  14.i:  Eph.2»354"  Rev. 
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1   illusi 


the   Apostles. 


-■  m  »4-J9). 


B.  Christian  Prophets, 

The  ultimate  triumph  in  the  primitive  church  1 

ministry  of  office,  over  whal  we  may  call  the  ministry  of 

m.  PcopbeU  ' 
intlM      ' 


Didkohli. 


>i  the  promineni  figures  of  lhe  ecclesi- 
astical community.  It  has  been  the  reccn'ery  of  the 
Didtuhi.  or  '  Teaching  of  the  Apostles,'  which  has  been 

state  of  things  ;  and  a  large  part  of  ibe  value  of  this 
book  has  lain  for  >is  in  the  fact  that  il  has  enabled  us  10 
recognise  in  other  early  Christian  documents  parallels, 
more  or  less  close,  to  those  very  features  which  at  first 
sight  strike  us  as  most  simnge  in  lhe  Christian  society 
which  it  describes.  Accordingly,  we  shall  bring  to- 
gether some  of  the  later  notices  of  the  pophetic  office. 
before  considering  the  ruferences  which  are  made  to  il 

The  chief  figures  in  the  church  in  lhe  locality  pictured 
for  tis  in  the  Didachi  are  not  bishops  and  deacons,  who 
are  only  mentioned  towards  the  end  of  the  book,  but 
apostles  and  prophets.  The  apostles  are  missionaries. 
who  travel  coniinually,  and  do  not  scillc  down  in  any 
Christian  community  :  their  gift  is  for  the  world  outside. 
The  gift  of  the  prophets,  however,  is  for  the  church  itself, 
and  they  may  travel  or  settle,  as  they  choose  (chap.  18|. 
Their  function  is  that  of  speaking  '  in  the  Spirit ' — i.t.. 
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will  of  God  in  the  Christian  assembly.     Especially  at 

EucharisI  lhe  prophet's  gift  comes  into  play  :  he  is 

free  from  restriction  to  the  otherwise  prescribed  formulie. 


le  chooses'  (chap.  10).     This 

"   "  present  he  would 

of  the  Eucharist. 

be  held  demands. 

howew  strange. 


and  may  '  give  thanks 
seems  10  Imply  that  if  a  prophet 
supersede  all  others  in  lhe  celeln 
The  regard  in  which  prophets ; 
first,  that  their  utterances  and  ai 
are  to  be  above  criticism— to  1 
against  the  Holy  Ghosi  (chap.  11 ).  Secondly,  that  Ihey 
are  to  be  well  provided  for,  and  to  rec«ve  first-fruits  of 
every  kind  :  '  for  they  are  your  high  priests '  (chap  13). 
It  is  clear  from  this  that  the  pro{Aet  has  no  superior  in 

Here,  iben,  we  see  the  Prophetic  Onler  at  ils  greansl 
height ;   but  il  is  10  be  noted  thai  we  already  have 

indications  of  the  dangers  which  beset  it  as  .in  institution. 

(o)  There  are  counierfdt  prophels,  who  must  be 
guarded  against.  Certain  simple  rules  for  discrimination 
are  laid  down. 

(4)  There  are  proj^ts,  appar«itly  genuine,  whose 
actions  challenge  the  gravesi  suspicion :  but  they  may 
not  be  judged  by  men  ;  they  are  to  be  lefi  to  lhe  divine 
judgment.  In  this,  reference  is  probably  made  to 
immoral  acts  defended  as  typical  of  the  union  between 
Chrisi  and  his  church,  and  further  justified  as  parallel  to 
certain  symbolic  acts  of  the  OT  prophets. 

(f )  Prophecy  has  been  already  abused  by  the  covetotis- 
ness  of  prophels,  who  have  demanded  food  or  money 
when  speaking  under  the  prophetic  influence. 

(rf)  Yet  more  important  is  il  10  observe  the  struggle 
which  is  beginning  between  prophecy,  as  an  institution. 
and  the  local  administrative  order.  ■  Appoint  for  your- 
selves,' we  read,  ■  bishops  and  deacons  worthy  of  the 
Lord'  (chap,  15).  These  are  'not  10  be  despised,'  as 
probably  they  often  were  by  those  who  esieemed  the 
prophetic  enthusiasm  as  the  supreme  authority.  lYo- 
phets  are  clearly  not  numerous  ;  a  local  chureh  may  be 
without  any  prophet  at  all.  The  advent  erf  a  propbel 
10  such  a  chtuidi  wmild  throw  the  local  ministry  at  once 
into  the  shade.  Vet.  after  all,  those  functions  of  the 
prophet  which  were  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
church  could  be  sufficiently  dischar^  by  the  lotil 
*  '    deicons 
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insignificant   at   first,    but   des  ne 

prophetic  institution.      Tim      wis 

extemporaneous  and  enthus  ts 

side   of  lhe   regular  and    pernia  h  n  The 

bishops  and  deacons,  slill  w         g    n    h     background. 

plainly  have  the  future  befor      h  a 

Besides  these  dangers  I  h  h  prophec  as  an 
institution  was  exposed.  Iher       is  h  da  very 

ai  T-iBv— i.™j  •''f"™'' ■""  *>    h        fi  d  indica- 

•l.ll_HllWll«d  „„„,   ,„  ,1,,      si,^,^  ,,  Hm„^- 
In  turning  from  lhe  Didachi  to  the 
s  from  L    to  \V.      We  are  no  longer 
ng  a  sciiiered  pupuliiion.   wiih  its  churches  here 
ihere   iisited  b)  eminent  strangers  with  prophetic 
\Ke  are  in   the  great  city  of  Rome,  where  the 
of  life  are  wholly  different.      We  are,  more- 
oi-er,  amid  heilhen  surroundings,  atatimewhen  the  little 
of  earnest  religion  that  survives  gathers  round  magicians 
and  dit  liters.      Here  prophecy  tins  other  perils. 

The  date  of  lhe  Sliepherd  is  much  disputed.  The 
book  is  permeated  with  the  language  of  '  The  Two 
Ways,'  if  not  of  the  entire  Didachi.  If  it  is  lo  be 
placed  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  second  cenluiy.  it 
must  be  purposely  archaic  in  form,  and  intended  10  be 
regarded  as  an  earlier  production.  In  this  case  the 
picture  of  the  true  and  the  blse  prophet  may  be  in  part 
a  fancy  portraiture  ;  we  have  little  or  nothing  besides  to 
make  us  suppose  Ihal  there  ever  was  an  order  of  pro- 
phets in  the  Roman  chureh. 

Hermas    is  shown  a  vision   of   lhe  false    prophet 
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{.\fanil,  11).  His  powers  are  not  unreal,  but  diabolic  ; 
hi^  practices  are  those  of  heathen  nuinlic  prophecy. 
He  Rives  answers  privately  to  Ihoje  who  consult  him  ; 
he  is  dumb  in  ihe  assembly  ot  believers.  The 
true  prophet  speaks  only  in  the  Chrblian  congregation  ; 
Ihe  raise  prophet  prophesies  in  a  comer  for  rew^. 

No  doubl  there  was  something  of  Ihis  maniic  pro- 
phecy within  Ihe  Christian  church.  Sinion  Magus,  and 
Ihe  legends  that  cluster  round  his  name,  are  a  proof  of 
il.  Moreover  the  accusation  of  magic,  so  often  brought 
against  the  Christiafis,  wa5  perhaps  not  always  un- 
founded. The  very  name  of  '  prophet '  must  in  any 
case  have  su^ested  it  to  Ihe  heathen  mind. 

This  maniic  prophecy  was  of  course  wholly  different 
from  Christian  prophecy.  Bui  the  confusion  was  in- 
evitable ;  and  Ihe  writer  of  Ihe  Shepherd  is  at  pains  to 
emphasise  Ihe  true  distinction. 
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lurid  light  on  Ihis  possible  abuse  of  Iht 
position.  One  is  entitled  '  Alexander,  or  me  taise 
diviner';  il  shoni  us  Ihe  praclice  of  soolh-saying  and 
oracle- mongering  as  il  flourished  in  Ihe  Greelc  and 
Roman  world  of  the  second  century.  The  other,  'The 
death  of  Peregrinus,'  is  more  directly  important  for  Ihe 
illustration  of  our  subjecl.  We  see  here  the  kind  of 
impostor  who  then  ir.ivelled  and  traded  on  the  religious 
sentiment  Among  other  transformations  Peregrinus 
adopts  Ihe  rtU  of  Christian  prophet.  He  is  spoken 
of  as  inierpreting  the  sacred  books  of  the  Christians, 
and  as  writing  fresh  ones  for  them.  He  even  goes  to 
prison  as  a  confessor,  and  is  well  looked  after  there  by 
the  widows  and  other  members  of  Ihe  chiu-ch.  Pre- 
sently be  is  detected  and  disgraced,  and  he  ends  as  a 
Cynic  philosopher,  burning  himself  at  Ihe  Olympic 
festival  in  order  to  gratify  the  passion  of  his  lift,  the 
desire  for  notoriety.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Peregrinus 
is  distinctly  spoken  otas  a  '  prophet,'  and  that,  although 
previously  unknown,  he  rises  at  once  to  a  position  of 
pre-eminence  in  Ihe  Christian  community. 

Thus  far,  then,  we  have  seen  the  Order  of  Christian 
Prophets,   as   it   is   depicted   for   us   in  the  Didachi,   a 

represents  an  imperfect  type  of  Christian  society,  con- 
fined perhaps  within  a  narrow  local  range.  We  have 
seen.  loo.  Ihe  perils  of  various  kinds  to  which  that  order 
was  by  its  very  nature  exposed  ;  and  we  have  seen  side 
by  side  with  it  the  administrative  order,  sometimes 
temporarily  overshadowed  by  it.  but  destined  to  abide 
as  the  permanent  ministry  of  Ihe  church  when  prophecy 

Let  us  now  look  back  to  the  NT,  and  .-isk  what  is  the 
position  of  the  Christian  prophet  there.  The  conception 
Ran  In  HT  "'  ^  prophet,  as  it  bad  gradually  been 
saa-lUHi.  v^rked  out  in  the  history  of  Israel,  was 
that  of  a  man  who  speaks  from  God,  to  warn,  to 
console,  sometimes  to  foretell.  Such  voices  of  God 
had  long  been  silent  when  John  the  B.-ipiisi  recalled  Ihe 
figure  of  Ihe  prophet  Elijah.  Once  more  men  listened 
to  the  divine  voice  spciking  through  a  man's  lips.  '  A 
prophet,  and  more  than  a  prophet'  f Lk.  Ti^)  had 
appeared.  The  work  of  Jesus  himself  is  several  limes 
described  as  prophetic,  and  his  hearers  spoke  of  him  as 
■a  great  prophet'  (l.k.  7i6). 

The  new  Istiiel  of  tiod  could  not  he  thought  of  as 
less  fully  equipped  for  its  divine  mission  than  the  old 
Israel  had  been.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost  the  words  of 
Joel  were  remembered  :  '  I  will  pour  out  of  my  Spirit 
.  .  .  and  your  sons  and  yotu-  daughters  shall  prophesy ' 
(Joel  3 1  [2:S]).  Agabus,  Judas,  Silas,  tbefour  daughters 
of  Philip,  are  specially  named  as  prophets  and  prophet- 
esses (ActslliS  21ia  153>  2U).  Agabus  foretold 
events  ;  but  ns  a  rule  the  function  of  the  prophets  was  to 
declare  the  divine  will,  asat  Antioch.  when  Barnabas  and 
Saul  were  sent  on  their  first  mission  (ActslS  ■/ ),  oragnin, 
when  prophecy  pointed  out  Timothy  to  be  the  ordained 
■  n  of  Paul  (iTim.li84u).  Besides  this  it 
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defend  the  position  of  prophecy  :  '  Quench  not  the 
Spirit,  tlespise  not  prophesying:'  (r  Thess.  G»).'  In 
Corinth  he  has  to  check  Ihe  extravagance  of  some  who 
exercised  the  gift  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  and  he  lays 
down  as  a  guiding  principle,  thai  '  Ihe  spirits  of  the 
prophets  are  subjecl  to  the  prophets '  (i  Cor,  11 31).  See 
Spikitual  Gifts.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  we 
read  Ihat  Ihe  church  is  '  built  on  the  foundation  ot  Ihe 
apostles  and  prophets '  (2io) :  Ihat  to  '  his  holy  apostles 
and  prophets'  the  mystery  of  Christ  is  revealed  (3s) ; 
and  that  among  the  gifls  of  the  ascended  Lord  10  his 
church,  '  some '  are  '  apostles,  some  prophets,  some 
evangelists,  some  pastors  and  teachers'  (in) — words 
which  recall  an  earlier  passage,  i  Cor.  12i9  :  'God 
appointed  in  the  church  lirsl  apostles,  secondly 
prophets. ' 

The  Apocalypse,  in  its  first  and  last  chapters,  is 
distinctly  described  as  a  'prophecy'  (13227^?:),  and 
the  seer  in  one  passage  is  linked  with  '  his  brethren  the 
prophets'  (229).  'The  saints  and  apostles  and 
prophets'  are  called  upon  to  rejoice  over  the  fall  of 
Babylon,  which  has  shed  '  the  blood  of  prophets  and 
saints'  (1S»34).  In  Ihe  letter  to  Thyaiira  (2») 
'  Jeiebel  which  calleth  herself  a  prophetess.'  if  not  an 
individual  woman  claiming  inspiration,  at  any  rale 
represents  an  abuse  o(  the  gift  of  prophecy  for  immoral 
purposes. 

Il  seems  probable  Ihat  there  is  some  connection  which 
has  not  yet  been  worked  out  between  Ihe  Didachi  and 
Second  Peter.  That  epistle  gains  a  new  significance 
when  we  read  il  in  the  light  of  what  we  now  know  of 
Christian  prophecy  and  the  perils  which  beset  it.  After 
a  mention  of  '  the  prophetic  word,  to  which  ye  do  well 
in  taking  heed  '  (a  Pet.  1 19),  follows  a  terrific  denuncia- 
tion of  the  '  false  teachers'  who  are  said  to  correspond 
to  Ihe  false  prophets  of  the  ancient  Israel  {2  ■/:)  Their 
immorality  and  their  opposition  lo  constituted  authority 
is  emphasised  both  here  and  in  the  parallel  section  of 
Jude.  They  are  compared  to  Balaam  who  prophesied 
for  hire,  and  to  Korah  who  resisted  Moses  and  Aaron. 
The  prophecy  of  Bnoch  is  quoted  against  them  (Jude  li). 
They  are  denounced  as  a  disgrace  to  the  Christian  love- 
feasts  (a  1^1.  2i3  Jude  11),  It  may  be  that  the  title  of 
prophei  is  purposely  avoided  in  speaking  of  them. 
They  have  their  visions  and  dreams ;  but  ihey  are 
'sensual  (psychic),  not  having  Ihe  Spirit'  (Judeij),  In 
contrast  with  such,  tnie  prophecy  is  again  mentioned, 
and  the  faithful  are  charged  lo  remember  earlier  utter- 
ances of  '  the  holy  prophets '  ( a  Pet.  3 1),  That  in  some 
of  these  passages  we  cannot  sharply  distinguish  between 
OT  and   NT  prophecy  is  perhaps  due  to  an  intentional 

The  NT.  then,  leaves  us  no  room  to  doubt  that  in 

stood  the  Christian  propbeis.  Prophecy,  like  olher 
charismala.  was  an  endowment  of  the  church  as  a 
whole.  This  is  clear  from  the  scene  at  Pentecost  {for 
we  cannot  entirely  sever  prophecy  from  the  gin  of 
tongues),  and  also  from  another  HgnilicBnl  occasion 
when  prophecy  followed  the  laying  on  of  apostolic 
hands.  But,  like  other  ckariimala,  tl  manifested 
itself  especially  in  certain  individuals.  No  hiim.an 
choice,  however,  determined  their  selection  ;  and  this  in 
itself  differentiated  them  from  the  administrative  officers 
of  the  church.  The  prophetic  gift  was  inmieiliately 
recognised  wherever  it  appeared,  and  its  possession 
raised  the  humblest  10  a  position  of  eminence. 

Besides  Ihe  biblical  names  which  we  have  mentioned, 
we  hear  of  Ammia  of  Philadelphia  and  Quadratus  of 
Athens  as  exercising  the  prophetic  gift  (Eus.  HEh\i'\. 
and  other  prophets  and  prophetesses  appear  among 
I  (Thai  PaulliiiiiHirbad'visigniandrevebtiaDDf  the  Lord' 
■PPHinfiom  jCor.iaiJ.;  cp  Acts  IS  9  27 10.] 
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Ibe  early  seels.  The  sirajigely  inleresling  revivalis- 
Bafc.  Otlwr  'i="«>vemer.t  called  [he  Phiygian  heresy. 
nmnhata  ■  *"  commonly  known  as  Monlanism, 
Ha^^im.  *^  ^  ^^'  ^°"  '"  resuscilate  prophecy. 
BonsajuiiD.  ^ijj  1^  magnify  Ihe  enlhusiastie  autboriiy 
againsi  the  admin  istralive. 

McHiutaus  and  his  two  prophetesses,  Prists  and 
Maximilla,  based  their  extravagant  claims  on  the  great 
chapters  of  the  Founh  Gospel  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  promised  as  (he  Paraclete  who  shall  guide  the  church 
into  all  the  tiuth.  They  claimed  that  in  (heir  persons 
this  promise  was  a(  last  fulfilled,  and  that  they  were 
new  incarnations  of  the  deiiy.  with  authority  (o  super- 
sede the  teachings  of  the  apostles,  and  even  to  say  more 
than  had  been  said  by  Jesus  himself.  The  spirit  of  this 
movement  rapidly  spread  westward.  Rome,  Carthage, 
and  Gaul  uere  all  stirred  by  it.  It  was  a  moment 
1   the  church  H-as  harassed  by  persecution, 
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their  balance.  The  martyrs  of  Lyons  and  the  martyrs 
of  Afl-ica  alike  show  sympathy  with  the  movement, 
though  in  a  tempered  form.  It  seemed  to  a  great 
spirit  like  TenuUian's  that  the  churchs  love  had  been 
growing  cold,  and  thai  it  needed  some  startling  revival 
such  as  Montanism  promised  to  inaugurate. 

li  is  not  clear  how  fer  this  '  new  prophecy,'  as  it  was 
called,  stood  in  a  direct  line  of  succession  (o  the  primi- 
tive  Christian  prophets.  Those  who  sought  (o  harmonise 
it  with  Ihe  Catholic  church  certainly  quoted  the  earlier 
prophets  in  Us  jusiifioaiion.  The  movement  failed,  less 
perhaps  from  its  early  extravagances  than  from  the 
inherent  weakness  of  prophecy  as  a  system. 

It  has  hxid  several  parallels  in  later  history,  such  as 
the  Anabaptists  of  the  Reformation  period,  and  yet 
more  nolably  the  Irvingites  of  a  recent  generation  ;  we 
might  perhaps  add  (o  the  list  (he  self-denying  but  ex- 
travagant real  of  (he  Salvation  Army.  Every  such 
endeavour  has  witnessed  to  a  truth — a  truth  which  Ihe 
church  in  its  ordered  sobriety  is  perpetually  in  danger 
of  dropping  out  of  sight ;  but  i(  has  isolated  that  truth 
from  other  complemenory  truths ;  it  has  divorced 
enthusiasm  from  order,  and  erected  it  into  a  supreme 

strong  for  U,  and  prophecy  as  an  insiiiuiion  has  proved 
to  be  incapable  of  permanent  restiscitation. 

In  its  most  spiritual  element  the  gift  of  prophecy  may 
be  said  never  to  have  become  extinct  in  (he  Christian 
■■  r<n-..i..^..-  church.  Age  after  age  has  seen  the 
81.  CondMloiL  ^^  ^f  g,^,  teachers,  alike  within  and 
without  the  ranks  of  (he  regular  ministry :  men  who 
were  dominated  by  a  sense  of  immediate  mission  from 
God.  and  filled  with  a  eonviciion  which  imparted  itself 
by  contagion  (o  thdr  hearers.  But  prophecy  as  an 
ins(iiution  is  what  we  have  been  considering,  and  as 
such  it  was  destined  lo  pass  away,  leaving  those  oS  its 
functions  whii:h  were  vital  to  (he  church's  well-being  to 
be  dischaified  as  a  nile  by  the  sellled  ministiy.  which 
rose  (o  its  full  height  only  on  its  rival's  fall. 

In  reviewing  Ihe  causes  of  (he  disappearance  of  the 
prophetic  order,  we  may  give  the  first  place  (o  this 
necessary  rivalry  with  the  adminislrative  authority.     To 

ever  assigned.  This  very  exemption  led  to  a  contrast 
and  ultimaielyto  a  conflict  between  them  and  the  regular 
church  officers.  Il  became  intolerable,  as  time  went 
on,  (hat  the  ordinary  officers  should  be  liable  to  contra- 
diction and  opposition  from  irresponsible  enthusiasts 
coming  and  going  as  ihey  chose.     So  long  as  adminis- 

(rue  expounders  of  a  divine  message,  all  would  go  well ; 
but  the  expansion  and  general  settlement  of  the  church 
gave  a  growing  importance  to  the  official  class,  and  a 
dual  control  was  inconsisteni  with  the  church's  unity. 
Moreover,  as  we  have  seen,  (he  instiiuiion  of  prophecy 
contained  (he  elements  of  its  own  dissolution.  Even  to 
Ihe  genuine  prophet  the  futtilmeni  of  his  timctioa 
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brought  serious  peril.  The  loss  of  self-control  involved 
in  the  ecstatic  condition — and  ecstasy  was  a  common. 
though  not  imiversal,  accompaniment  of  prophecy. — has 
oftea  been  observed  to  have  a  weakening  effect  00 
morals,  Ab-eady  in  the  NT  we  have  found  indications 
that  immorality  was  sheltering  itself  under  a  prophetic 
guise.  Again,  the  prestige  and  emoluments  attaching 
(o  the  prophetic  gift  made  it  worth  while  for  unworthy 


easy  to  discriminate  between  the  true  inspiration  and 
(he  sensual  excitement  which  strove  to  counterfeit  iL 
Once  more,  in  (he  Greek  and  Roman  world  magic  and 
manlic  prophecy  was  everywhere  in  full  play ;  and  il 
was  inevitable  that  Christian  prophecy  should  come  to 
be  confused  with  practices  which  had  this  at  least  ic 
common  with  it,  that  they  claimed  lo  be  direct  com- 
munications with  (he  invisible  workL 

We  need  no(  seek  funher  for  the  causes  of  its  decay. 
It  had  served  lis  turn  in  Ihe  first  enihusiastie  stage  of 
the  Christian  church.  As  Ihe  church  grew  larger  and 
stronger,  stress  was  of  necessity  laid  upon  ihe  permanent 
organisation  on  which  its  corporate  unity  depetulcd. 
Irregularity  was  destined  to  give  way  10  regularity,  and 
the  ministry  of  eothtisiasm  yielded  to  the  ministry  of 
office.  ■  J.A.K.  (§§30-33). 


Prophetic  Literature. 

prophetic 


C.  Survey  o 

We  now  proco 
literature  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  w 
■4.  Intro  "*^'  first  of  documents  whose  authors' names 
V"*?!  '  arc  known  (58 35.4i),  (henof  theanonytnoui 
OUCHOm.  ^iji„g,  ,jj  ^j.^j,^  a„d  ^-^  shall  pass  over 
narratives  other  than  those  imbedded  in  collections  of 
written  prophecies.  It  is  (nie,  by  taking  this  course  we 
shall  give  the  reader  no  idea  of  ihe  targe  influence  of 
prophecy  on  historical  literature  and  on  the  religious 
poetry  of  (he  commiinily.  This  omission  (enforced 
upon  us  by  (he  limits  of  our  work}  is.  however,  (o  some 
extent  repaired  by  anticipation  in  the  article  Historical 
Literature,  SS3-8,  10;  see  also  Hvmns,  g  a,  and 
any  good  commentary  on  the  Psalms.  On  Christian 
prophetic  literature  it  is  unnecessary  lo  speak  here  at 
length.  The  Apocalypse  of  John  is  called  a  '  prophecy" 
(Rev.ls  22jjr]'  because  it  declares  'things  which 
must  shortly  come  to  pass'   (Rev.Ii),   though  it  vas 

Prophecy,  indeed,  had  come  more  and  more  to  be 
regarded  as  having  (o  do  with  eschatology  |cp  Smend. 
jIT  /fti.-gttci.'^ 343),  and  since  the  '  last  things'  were 
thought  10  be  close  ai  hand,  the  definition  of  Ihe  con- 
tents of  the  Johannine  Apocalypse  may  be  applied  10 
apocalyptic  wrilings  in  general.  A  recenlly  expressed 
view '  that  the  synoptic  Gospels  come  to  us  through  the 
(Christian)  prophets  is  no(  likely  to  meet  with  accept- 
ance. See.  further,  OLD-CHHtSTtAN  Litekaturk, 
and  cm  Christian  prophets,  cp  above,  gj  30^ 

the  so-called  oracles  al  Balaam  [f.v.],  but  at  the 
_,  ._,^  short  but  important  book  of  Amos,  which 
*ln<».  suggests  so  many  hard  problems — textual, 
ex^etical,  and  historical  (see  Auos,  B(X)K  of):  we 
shall  assume  Ihe  results  of  critical  analysis.  Most 
readers,  perhaps,  have  no  doubt  that  the  author  of  the 
book  (see  7u/,  and  cp  li)  was  a  herdman  of  Tekoa. 
and  also  a  cultivator  of  sycomore  figs.  It  is  not  clear, 
however,  how  a  Tekoite  herdman  can  have  intcresied 
himself  so  much  in  the  northern  kingdom.  '  It  required 
no  small  courage  for  a  Judiean  to  enter  Israelite  teniiory 
for  the  express  purpose  of  interfering  in  Ihe  religious 
arkd  social  life  of  the  nation,  denouncing  everything  as 
corrupt,  threatening  swift  and  utter  ruin.'  '  Moreover, 
how  does  Amos  come  lo  have  (wo  occupadons,  which 

1  E.  C.  Sclwyn,  Tii  Ckrltlla-<  Pntlutt  (1901}. 
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appear  lo  require  two  different  residences  (Amos,  |  a)? 
Is  ihis  al  all  likely  ?  and  if  it  is  a  fact,  why  dnes  Amos 
take  the  trouble  to  communicale  it  lo  Amaziah  ?  These 
difficullies  may  predispose  us  lo  adopt  (he  results  of  the 
present  writer's  most  recent  leitnal  criticism  of  the 
prophecies  of  Amos,   which   are  connected  with   the 

work,  being  specinlly  concerned  with  the  Negeb  [;.».], 
and  thai  this  region  in  the  time  of  Amos 
N.  Israel. 
For  Iht  klter  poinl,  Mt  iK.  Ustis  (cmende 
■  ■    I  mboui  Ml 
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,T  ijcmpic  among  ■he 
I  j-S  3  wt  rind  CQ^m 


on,  uid  l)«r->hchi  (4. 


ah,  Amnion.  Rabbth  mpecl 
Belbcl  Ibal  Amoa  cncounla 
Bziah  (Tio),  ■nd  aminif  the 
is  nienlLofwd  thai  Ihey  resort  ' 

'.=^K.°" 


(4,  S.I 

,  not  unprobably  referred  lo  ai  *  the  high  pucn  (bnmoth)  of 
luue '  (7  o),  Isaac  [f-v.i  bdng  poputuly  regarded  u  ihe  »iran 
oflhei^eieb.  Lauly,  IhereEioniowgictalbeltraeliinareiD 
be  carried  captive  ii  described  u  being  beyond  Cuahani  (tia7T 
jwc  Sal»ia>.  It  now  becom»  clear  where  the  prophet's  native 
place  miui  have  been.  ppn(Tekoi),  likeSltnp'(seeJoi[T»Et:L) 
Is  ■  perfectly  Duutal  comlplion  of  SlionT  (Jtrahmeel),  and 
O-ipia  in  1 1  probably  comes  from  on^lj  or  B(n  IJ, 'a  native 
of  Huim,'Dr'ofRekem.'l  The  same  origin  should  moH  prob- 
ably be  assigned  to  ipa  in  7 14,  while  cSl3  in  Ihe  sane  passage 

Itn  '^rmO  (*  from  behind  the  Aock  ')  is  probably  a  distonioD  of 
>ltDrn'  |n3D.  'fromCushan-JeiahiDeel." 

We  have  called  Amos  a  prophel,  and  one  of  the 
'higher  prophets'  he  certainly  was.  Even  after  remov- 
ing the  various  posl-exilic  insertions,  however,  Ibere  is 
much  in  the  book  thai  we  can  with  difDcully  suppose  lo 
have  been  uttered  in  public.  Was  this  really  the  work 
of  Amos?  or  may  we  suppose  a  school  of  early  prophetic 
wrilers  to  have  worked  up  fragmentary  notes  of  ihe 
prophecies  of  Amos,  and  given  them  a  striking  literary 
form  ?  As  a  scholar  who  does  not  queslkin  ihe  Iradilionol 
view  has  remarked.  '  it  might  be  diflicull  lo  trace  any 

in  his  book  and  his  vocation,  unless,  indeed,  we  are 
bold  enough  to  account  for  i(  by  the  leisure  enjoyed 
by  the  Oriental  sheplierd. '*  Another  scholar,  who  is 
equally  faithful  lo  tradition,  has  endeavoured  10  prove 
Ihe  existence  of  Ihe  strophic  form  in  Ihe  writings  ascribed 
lo  Ihis  prophet.*     Certainly  the  prophecies  in  lj-2i6 

Ihe  easiest  solution  of  an  undeniable  difhculiy  Ihat 
Amos,  whom  we  can  scarcely  suppose  to  have  turned 
his  mind  lo  Ihe  elegances  of  the  poet's  art,  gave  way 
to  the  solicitations  of  disciples,  and  permitted  (hem  to 
edit  his  prophecies  for  a  public  which  only  Ihe  disciples 
ventured  lo  imagine  as  probable?  If  this  conjecture  be 
accepted,  all  Ihe  more  inleresl  ailaches  to  the  prophetic 

described  in  the  autobiographic  style, 

Biogrnphical  too  is  Ihe  opening  of  the  next  great 
lilerary  monument  of  prophecy  (Hos.  1  j-6  8/,).  It 
,.  _  does  not  indeed  tell  us  who  Hosea  was : 

38.  HOMft.  ^j  jc  ^^  ^^^  ^j^p,  ^^  explanation  of 
■Gomer,  bath  Diblaim '  (Ij).  based  upon  textual  con- 
jecture, it  does  mention  that  Hosea's  wife  was  a  Jerah- 
tnecliie,*  and  this  strongly  favours  the  hypothesis  that 
■  Bin  (Harim)  and  Bpi  (R^em)  are  both  to  be  explained  as 

Sraii'i,"wlierc  -the  ulh™Klam'  should  be  'Jerahm«l.'''FM 
Rekem.  cp  Rekem,  Skla.  and  alioiether  see  Crit.  Bih. 
1  Mitchell,  ^n»jC)1i9o<i],  9. 


.and  B'Sa1(l  3)  "re  probably  ct 


*  L3hr,  I'Hltt 

Ib's'^J^w^u 
name  of  Hovs's  wiFe.  This  is  CO  ~ 
|"^31  =  D-^an==SlCtn'-    SeeCi'f 


M(lf- 


«0fS, 


rcrf^e^v^- 

iraeliles  who  flocked  to  Ihe 
would  be  well  acouainted 

in"thilM'T'of'Hq 

Hkeen  interest  inlheNegeb. 
«  which  bave  been  diou(bI 

Negeb.iand  the^Asshur'and  'Miiraim' (read  rattier  ' . . 
ofwhichhespeaksrefei  toregions  to  the  S.  of  Palestine.    As 
in  the  prophecies  of  Amoi,  one  of  Ihe  chief  ofl'ences  of  Ihe  N. 

byporhesis)  the  Negeb.    This  musi  be  the  reason  why.  a«ord- 
ine  to  Hosea's  biography,  the  prophel  married  a  Jerabnweljte 

svmlroliiied  by  bis  union  with  a  *  daughter  of  Jerahmeel,  because 


■Lojit 


i"lh'e  JerS! 


Kof  Ho» 


no  doubi  suggeHed  by  the  ns 

The  second  chapter  (after  the  later  insertions  have 
been  removed)  is  almost  a  commentary  on  the  tno- 
grajdiical  ftagmenti  Israel's  Baal-worship isilsadultery, 
the  punishment  of  which  is  desolation  of  Ihe  land. 
Generally,  however,  Hosea  delights  in  short  abrupt  sen- 
tences {hence  the  epithet  applied  to  his  style  by  Jerome  : 
commalicui).  As  the  late  A.  B.  Davidson*  well  says,  'he 
little  addresses  the  people  ;  rather,  turning  his  face  away 
from  them,  he  speaks  of  them  to  himself  in  shuddering, 
disjointed  monologue.'  His  lilerary  originality  is  perhaps 
shown  by  the  fact  thai  there  are  no  imporlanl  phraseo- 
logical points  of  contact  between  him  and  Amos. 

irden  of  Kosen's  wamings  to  norlhem  Israel  aikd  the 


crahm^r^r  >').<    EV, 


"TtNwhk 


Negeb 

you' 10  B-lfimoaipIi'vUy'Eeyond  ci 
will  not  return  10  Yafiwi,  says  1 
(D  Migrim,  lo  Geihur(Ho<.IIs;  fl 

tbrealenings  (e») ;  but  the  Hebrei 

else  and  is  douhtlets  corrupt  (see  Meh'fhis,  Noph 

Isaiah  is  a  true  successor  of  Amos  and  Hosea  :  he 
combines  Ihe  ethical  severity  so  transcendent ly  manifest 
__  ,  I  V  in  'he  former  with  the  emotional  warmlh 
B7.  IMIM.  jjf  1^^  j^,^  ^^^  jj  ji^j  inieti  a  N. 
Israelile ;  Judah  and  Jerusalem  are  the  main  otjecis  of 
his  prophetic  Ihreatenings.  But  he  is  well  aware  of  Ihe 
material  strength  of  Ihe  N.  Arabian  peoples  and  of  Ihe 
pernicious  religious  influence  which  proceeds  from 
'  Jerahmeel. '  *  The  primary  object  of  Ihe  Jerohmeelites 
outside  of  the  Israelitish  Negeb  was  10  regain  the  cities 
which  had  formerly  been  in  their  occupation.  But  their 
ambition  was  not  limited  to  this.  They  made  incursions 
both  into  Israel  and  into  Judah,  and  in  Isaiah's  time 
under  '  Reiin  king  of  Aram  (Jerahmeel)'  they  even 
Ihrealened  Jerusalem'  (3  K.  IS;  ls.7i}.  Jerahmeel. 
however,  has  ceased  to  be  the  inslrumenl  of  Yahw^'s 
vengeance ;  it  is,  according  lo  the  present  theory  of  a 
number  of  misunderstood  passages,  one  of  the  four 
peoples  of  which  Isaiah  is  conmiissioned  to  predict  the 
punishment,  the  others  being  Israel.  Judah,  and  Assyria. 

Isaiah's  poetic  capacity  is  clear  from  Ihe  very  earliesi 
of  his  works  (25-11).  U  is  plausible  to  suppose  that 
be  haj  not  yet  come  forumd  as  a  prophet  when  he 

_   _ 'Tai^ 

1  probably  be 'Zarephalh' and  '  Rehoboih.'  'Gilgal' 
2ii|ii|)and-Gilead-(iIKI^i>[iiDshoaldbe'JeTah- 
hechem'(ii9)ihouldbe'Cfl>h;!m.'  -Jccreero^/,  11 
<  doubt  right ;  but  it  is  probably  Ihe  southern  Jeireel 
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Snarrr  and  Sttcm-  tiW-    ' 


'  Cpls.».y:(tead  ,,_ 
«ry  pnAahly  (like  SiTV)  1 
'  H.-LMings'^/I.StiSd. 


'they  are  full  of  divin. 
which  the  Israeliles  cast 
having  been  made  by  ih 


Arabian  king.    Cpalio  2  Ch.  149(sci 
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iplendid  poeti 


produced 

some  prophetic  passi 

due  10  ihe  editor  w 
together  of  Ihe  fragi 
There  is.  hovrever,  an 


lescription  of  the  day  of 
as  Ihe  mlroduclion  lo 
as  Isaiah  might  really 
naWy 


responsible  for  Ihe 
of  prophecy  which  follow, 
prophetic  poem,  Ihe  strophic 
siruciure  of  wnicn  can  oe  more  distinctly  nude  out.  In 
sa  article  on  '  prophetic  liltralurt '  it  may  be  permisuUe 
lo  devote  a  few  lines  to  so  remarkable  a  production. 

It  would  seem  at  first  sight  as  if  the  strophic  divisions 
we  (a)  99  [,}■»  [.:] ;  {*)  9.,  [..J-.j  [.6]  :  (^»  9.8[,7]- 
31  [»] :  {d)  IO1-4.  In  the  third  strophe,  however,  the 
two  halves  do  not  cohere  well.  It  is  probable  thai 
only  the  first  halt  is  correct,  and  that  the  third  couplet 
oftbestrophe(9T9[i3]rt,  b)  should 


Byjh 


■erlhroi 


H  food  for  Sheal. 

The  three  following  coupleis(one  of  which,  '  Manasseh, 
Ephraim.'  etc.,  is  probably  a  gloss)  seem  to  have 
come  from  some  other  context  containing  a  description 
of  anarchy  and  oppression.  How  the  third  strophe 
closed,  we  do  not  know.  The  fourth  staniacan  scarcely 
have  been  10i-t.  which  belongs  probably  (wilhout  the 
refrain,  u.  4^)  to  the  grand  succession  of  'woes'  on 
the  sinners  of  Judah  in  Sa-14.  Possibly  it  has  taken 
the  place  of  596-99,  vhich  describes  the  approach  of  the 
enemy  who  is  10  'overthrow'  Ihe  land,  and  make  ihe 
people  'as  food  for  Slie61.'  Thai  the  last  strophe  has 
no  refrain,  is  quite  natural.  Very  possibly  indeed  Ihe 
preceding  strophe  had  none.  For  after  Ihe  enemy 
(Assyria?)  had  come  from  afar,  and  carried  the  people 
into  exile  (figuratively  described  in  v.  19  b],  what  room 
was  there  tor  any  further  blow  7  Very  gtand  is  the 
refrain  {'  For  all  this.'  etc.),  and  sui^ly  nol  less  impres- 
thuoder-peal ;  but  the  poet  refused  to  cany 


fiforl 


Tht  fini  strophe  speaks  of  Ihi  iniDadsof  Red 
Hi.  L  e  «™^^.  5.e™U  aKi  Ifii  hnn\ 
•      ■   (Mon.    Ino.ioliiLn 
id  (lu  even  ihiflab 


leN. 


•f  Ihe  ruin 


brodKhl  by  ut  Aviyrian 
law,  it  a  miiwriiien  \-t\ 
VS'Hfu  yin  (AeninlhePis.)>i*n«niifor  D'3'IP  'Ai 

Apparently  this  line  though  fragmentary  poem  refers, 
nol  .It  all  to  Judah,  but  to  the  northern  kingdom.  This 
has  been  doubted,  but  the  unemcDded  text  gives  no 
continuous  sense,  and  the  result  of  the  emendations  is 
confirmed  by  the  explanation  given  of  '  Ihe  people,  all 
of  it '  in  Is.  99  [8]— vii. ,  '  Ephraim  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Samaria.'  As  time  went  on,  we  may  suppose  Ihe 
poetic  impulse  declined  and  the  prophetic  greaily 
increased.  The  ruin  of  N,  Israel  is  predicted,  most 
think,  in  S*  and  in  2Si-A,'  and  inclusively  at  least  in 
6i)-"3and  17i-it, 

The  la-si  of  Iheie  deurvei  special  notice  becaiur  ol  ih(  com- 
hiniiion  of  Aram  or  Dama-scui  with  Ephnim  (N.  Iiml).  li  is 
mo^t  usual  to  date  (his  praphecy  beTwe  the  '  Syro-iCphraimitisb 
war,'  chiefly  li«cau-w  no  relercnce  is  Diadc  to  the  juinl  attack  of 
S)TU1  and  liiael  on  Judah.    The  geneni  chTonoloRiol  view  of 

Ui^s"jL^$pEphr^im'bT^'iiB™r"u7.im'of"j™' 
ineel/ and  /Aram '  in  llle  saeie  vene  mnn  Ihe  umt  N.  Alahian 

or  perhaps  ralber  '  Cd-sha™,'  and  '  Anier '  (if.  1)  for  '  Arali '  or 
'AiUm.'  IlitjudcnKnl upon Iheancienlfoeof  Israel Ibal  Isaiah 
here  prophcHa,  but  alu  upon  Isrut  iiself,  wbfcb  (if  we  niay  infer 

Knirid  it  necesuty  or  upedieni  10  enMr  into  an  alliann  with 
'Jetahmeel.'  Judah,  loo,  in  siMKofthe  Jeiahmeeltte  invasion 
(chap.  T  ).>  probablv  found  reason  10  K<k  a  Mifrile(Jerahineelile) 

It  is  very  passible  thai  notes  of  Isaiah's  discourses 
were  partly  worked  up  by  the  disciples  of  whom  he 
speaks  in  816.  For  li-id  Ibis  view  seems  lo  suggest 
the  only  adequate  explanation  of  Ihe  phenomena  :  but 
we  cannot  venture  with  any  dogmatic  posiiiveness  lo 
limit  its   application   to  this  passage.      Nevertheless. 
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there  appears  to  be  no  rashness  in  adopting  Ihe  general 
verdict  of  critics  that  Isaiah,  talie  him  all  in  all.  is  the 
greatest  of  the  older  prophets  whose  discourses  have 
been  committed  to  writing,  though  Ihe  unique  versa- 
tility ascribed  to  him  by  Ewald  may  be  incapable  of 
strictly  critical  proof.' 

Micah,  being  a  younger  contemporary  of  Isaiah,  may 
naturally  be  expected  10  show  traces  of  his  influence. 
SB  Xicah.  ^  """^*'  *'  '™*'  appears  to  be  certain— 
that  both  prophets  announce  the  ruin  of 
Judah  and  Jerusalem  (ls.22i-u;  Mic.Sii).  It  is  also 
generally  held  that  both  predict  the  fall  of  Samaria  (Is. 
281-4  Mic.li-T),  though  the  predictions  were  written 
down  only  after  Samaria's  fall  had  occurred.*  It  is  very 
possible,  however,  that  the  pre^'alenl  opinion  is  mistaken. 
Amos  and  Ho»ca,  righdy  read,  both  point,  we  believe,  10  the 


\,.^.\    and   the   lalU 


of  l)< 


irjao 


»X  probably  the 


mhalcalled-Shimron'by  Micah.   Biab  pi 

ie  devutulion  of  the  Negtl,  iu  cities  and  lU  uncluarits,' 

The  historical  valtie  of  Micah  is  therefore  greater 


than  his  religious  o 


book  which  criticism  tends  more  and 
more  to  disallow  (see  Micah  [Book]).  From  a  literary 
as  well  as  a  religious  point  of  view,  this  country  prophet 
contrasts  unfavourably  with  Ihe  great  city  prophet 
Isaiah.  There  is.  hosvever.  in  24  (if  Stade  and  Nowack 
may  be  followed)  a  little  ktnik  or  dirge  which  deserves 
attention  as  an  illustration  of  Budde's  kln3h-nietre  (see 
Lahentatiun,  §  s). 

The  next  prophet  in  cbronolc^cal  order,  according  to 
most,  is  Nahuni,  of  whom  E>river*  remarks  that  'of  all 
».  Hkhtun  ud  '^  P^Pl'^s  he  is  the  one  »ho  in 

nitHklmk       dignity  and   force   approaches  most 

oauaasuB.  nearly  10  Isaiah.'  There  is.  however, 
much  to  be  done  before  we  can  say  that  we  thoroughly 
understand  him  (see  Nahl'M)  ;  underneath  our  present 
text  it  is  possible  to  trace  a  prophecy  which  Related.  t>ot  to 
Nineveh,  but  to  the  Jerahmeelite  capital.  The  key  lo 
the  prophecy  is  in  lis  (2i],  which,  though  it  forms  part 
of  a  late  alphabetic  poem,  may  nevertheless  be  used  as  a 
commentary  on  the  prophecy.  The  passage  runs  ( we 
omit  a  few  words).  'O  Judah.  keep  thy  festivals, 
perform  thy  vows,  for  no  more  shall  Sp'Sa  pass  through 
thee  ;  he  is  consumed,  cutoff.'  Sjr-Sl  is  almost  certainly 
miswritlen  for  ^Honr.'  The  prophet  himself  desinib<3 
the  city  to  which  he  refers  as  '  city  of  the  Arammites '  * 
(Jernhmeeliles).  and  its  king  as  'king  of  Assur,'  r.*., 
the  southern  Geshur  (2i  3tS)  1  in  28  3;  its  name  is  given 

.■ni'j.  which  is  proteibly  miswritlen  for  Snom'.    The  city 


lefaii 


d(S8 


n  MT 


]ioit  Ml  (RV,  No-anion).  It  may  have  been  Janoah,  a 
city  in  N.  Israel  depopulated  by  Tiglaih-pileser  (a  K. 
15j9)— '.'.,  Yenu'am?(seejANOAH).  If  so.  Nah.  2/. 
was  written  after  734  B.C.  ;  the  prophet  himself  was 
perhaps  a  native  of  the  Negeb :  ■  Elkoshite '  may  come 
from  '  Eshcoliie.''    Very  poswbly  we  may  venture  on  a 
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lymbols  of  VahwfrT) 


This  IS  one  of  a  ETOop  of  passages  (I^MbGIi  Joel  31' 
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still  more  definite  statement.  Relying  on  requisite 
emendations  of  passages  in  Is.  7  and  8,  we  may  lay  it 
down  a3  in  n  very  high  degree  probable  that  the  N. 
Arabians  invaded  Judah.  and  that  as  a  punishment 
Isaiah  expected  the  N.  Arabian  border  of  Palestine  lo 
tie  devastated  t>y  (be  Assyrians.     It  is  reasonable  to 

Assyrian  invasion,  after  certain  N.  Israehiish  districts 
[including  the  city  of  Janoah)  had  been  taken,  but 
before  Cush  or  Jerahmeel  had  feh  tlK  heavy  hand  of 
(be  conqueror.  That  its  prediction  really  was  fulfilled 
we  may  probably  infer  from  Tiglath  -  pileser's  own 
mention  of  a  campaign  against  N.  Arabia  and  Caia. 
and  iTom  the  double  notice  in  a  K.1G>9  (from  the 
documeni  which  Kiltel  calls  K)  and  I89  (from  Kiltefs 
A).'  It  was  reserved  for  a  poslexilic  writer,  whose 
work,  however,  has  been  edited  in  such  a  way  as  lo 
destroy  the  inie  geographical  reference,  to  produce  an 
edifying  story  describing  how.  after  an  inilial  act  of 

mand.  warned  the  capital  of  the  Jerahmecliies  of  its 
danger,  not  without  happy  results  (see  g  44). 
This  mult  pbcQ  Nah.syl^in  iw  originjd  ' — ^  -1----  - 

•pedal  nMicc  hmT  If  Nshum'xiraul^i^llyrcfcn  uTxtr^h! 
it  fijilows  thai  dlher  luiitb  or  Nahum  wu  under  a  wriouK 
illuMoni  for  luiah  diatinctly  oills  AHvria  the  'rod  of  Vahwi'a 

cordance  with  the  propheric  tradilion  (»et  Adx.  1  j-l)  10  accuse 
Cusham  (or  Jcnhmeel)  of  ITaingmsifflU  w  ETcat  that  they 
deKfvfd  Ihv  tevereu  punishment. 

The  denunciations  of  the  troublesome  Jerahmeelite 
neighbours  still  continue ;  the  captivity  spoken  of  in 
3  K.  I69  (?)  was  therefore  only  partial.  Habakkuk  is 
the  true  successor  of  Nahum.  For  it  is  plain  that  the 
wicked  who  seeks  to  annihilate  one  who  is  more  righteous 
than  he  (Halt  1 13}  is  the  same  oppressor  whom  Nahum 
(819)  has  already  accused  of  far-reaching  wickedness. 
This  oppressor  is  soon  to  be  put  down,  and  to  suffer  the 
fate  which  he  has  destined  for  Judah.  at  the  hand  of 
the  ChaldiEans.  Critics  have  generally  thought  of  the 
Assyrians  ;  but  the  Assyrian  suierainly  could  hardly 
have  awakened  the  indignation  so  energetically  and 
poetically  expressed  by  Habakkuk.'  We  may  probably 
venture,  with  Driver,  to  place  the  prophecy  in  the  reign 
of  Jehoiakim.' 

Zephaniah  is  a  follower  of  Isaiah,  but  lacks  that 
prophet's  classic  moderation  (Zeph.  l^);  nor  does  he 
An  r.-^-k.-^i.t,  connect  the  announcement  of  the  -day 
"i?"?"*^  ofYahwe'withanyhighmoral  purpose, 
11  and  SS'io  being,  as  Smend  points 
It.  not  part  of  the  original  Book  of 
■  Zephaniah.  We  must  not,  however, 
contrast  Zephaniah  with  Amos.  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah,  on 
the  ground  that  he  '  threatens  all  nations  from  Ethiopia 
lo  Assyria,'*  for  '  Assur,'  as  so  oflen.  is  subsliluted  for 
■Geshur,'  "Nineveh'  is  misread  for  'Jerahmeel.'  and 
■Cush'  is  the  well -authenticated  Cush  of  N.  Arabia. 
Who  is  the  intended  instrument  of  Yahw6'S  vengeance, 
is  not  stated.  If,  however,  the  destroyers  '  from  the 
north'  in  ]a.i6i9ii  are  the  Scythians,  we  can  hardly 
suppose  that  the  samedestroyere  are  meant  in  Zephaniah, 
for  the  prophet  s.tys  (2i)}  that  Yahwi  'will  stretch  out 
■ishanda^flifl,-/the  N.;^   See  Zf.phaniah  IBook]. 
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>  Thai  the  Jerahmeeltlts  are  referied  10  is  also  tatsesied  by 
Hab.S7('iheienisofCusHAN').  The  potm  in  Hob.Smu'lbe 
later  Ihui  Habakkuk  ;  but  the  edilor  who  inoened  it  may  have 
been  partly  influenced  by  this  reference  10  the  N,  Arabian  Cuih. 
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In  reality,  Zeph.2ij  and  Jer.  46*  6i*  represent 
changes  in  the  prophetic  attitude  towards  the  people 
or  peoples  referred  10.  'The  North'  in  these  and  in 
the  similar  related  passages  should  probably  be 
■ZajJion.'  This  is  a  name  connected  with  the  N. 
Arabian  border  of  Palestine  (see  Paradise.  £4),  and 
probably  equivalent  10  Misrim  (see  Mizraiu.  g  36).  Ii 
appears  that  not  only  Jeremiah's  lale  biographer,'  but 
even  the  supplementers  ol  his  fragmentary  work  (see 
S  45)<  regarded  him  as  a  prophet  of  N.  Arabia  as  well 
as  of  Judah:  and  in  the  contexts  of  jerAti  6ii  occur 
names  which  point,  in  the  (ormer  ease  with  probability, 
in  the  latter  with  certainty,  to  an  invasion  from  the  S. 
This  view  is  confirmed  by  a  group  of  other  passages 
in  the  little  poems  ascribed  with  most  confidence  to 
Jeremiah  himself. 

{a)Jer.4is.Z  'For  hark!  one  deelarej  from  Dan.  and 
makes  known  calamity  from  Mount  Jenhmeel.  MisHlei  come 
from  the  land  of  Jetahmeel.  aihl  ulier  their  voice  (baL11e.crv) 
against  the  cities  of  Judah.'  This  prnuppoAei  tevtuat  cor- 
rections. Duhm'4  defence  ot  the  tradilional  text  ia  a  plain 
makeshift.—'  li  seems  that  the  tcbiiuuii  of  N.  Ivael  at  the  foot 
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impioui  (read  C'Djn)  will  break  thee  lo  pieces,  the  sons  of 

JeMbmeel'— i".r..  a  dewlatinE  JeTahmeelile  invuaion  will  be 
udah'i  punishment  for  copyinE  the  religion  of  Geshur  (MT 
Shihor'  and  'AHur')  and  Mi}rim  (HT  Jliiiai>n);  s™  "-  '«■ 
Cp  NoPH,  Tahpahhes.  Mand(/)Bis/  and  a2iom«yal» 
probably  be  added  (<ee  Cri/.  sU.i  -fbe  former  parage  it 
specially  imponant  because  ma  oVllJO  ttl-T  Ip"*  1)  seems  10  be 
an  early  eAplanaiory  gloss?? 'that  is.  the  Eifaaniie  nation;  thai 

This  result  is  important,  not  only  as  confirming  otir 
conviction  of  (he  perennial  infitience  of  N.  Arabia  on 
the  political  and  religious  history  of  Judah.  but  also  as 
supplying  fresh  material  for  an  opinion  on  ihe  chrono- 
logy of  Jeremiah's  worlis.'  In  their  present  form,  this 
prophet's  genuine  works  are  certainly  monuments  of 
the  later  period  of  his  ministry. 

Tradition  connects  Jeremiah  with  a  scribe  named 
Baruch.      It  is  probable  that,  like  the  pre-exilic  prophets 

otmtinawl.  ^"/Tte^™ J'lf  p^pettm.it^g  his  revela- 
tions. At  the  sante  time  we  can  quite  well  imagine 
him  dictating  his  prophecies^which  are  often  rather 
poetic  elegies  than  discourses — to  a  faithful  scritie. 
Clearly  this  involves  no  disparagement  to  Jeremiah's 
poetic  lalent ;  Baruch.  if  he  was  really  the  author  of 
the  biographic  sections,  or  of  port  of  them.*  was  too 

his  master's  poems.  Il  is  noteworthy  thai  one  of  the 
biographic  sections  contains  a  little  poem  (see  Lamen- 
tation, g  a),  consisting  of  two  pentameiers.  which  is 
ascribed  to  Jeremiah.  In  Duhm's  opinion  it  is  an  elegy 
on  Ihe  fate  of  Ihe  people  of  Judah  ;  hut  the  prophet's 
biographer  had  access  to  more  poems  of  Jeremiah  than 

According  to  the  late  A.  B.  Davidson.*  the  literary 
remains  of  Jeremiah  are  formally  less  perfect  than  those 
of  Isaiah  ;   '  the  poetical  rhythm  is  not  so  regular,  losing 

I  SeeJer.Wj,  where -«  and  m-^ are,  as  in  J«IS(ll4,  cor- 
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itself  often  in  elevated  prose. '  This  shoH's  us  some  or 
the  points  to  which  future  study  must  tie  directed.  We 
must  determine  more;  exactly  the  extent  of  the  literary 
Temflins  of  these  prophets,  and  in  correcting  the  faults 
of  the  iraditional  text  must  pay  more  regard  lo  metre. 
Criticism  has  till  lately  somewhat  neglected  Jeremiah. 
Duhm  and  Cornill.  however,  have  opened  up  new  paths, 
and  a  stricter  lexttial  criticism  may  assist  us  in  deter- 
mining between  them  where  they  differ.  Comparing 
Iheir  results,  we  lind  those  of  Cornill  the  less  slariling. 
According  lo  him,  it  would  be  on  error  lo  try  lo  bring 
the  (genuine)  poetical  passages  of  Jeremiah  into  correct 
strophic   pentameters  (' KTnah-strophes')  or  Irimeiers. 

peniameiers,  Jeremiah  does  not  advance  beyond  ir- 
regular verses  ( '  Knittelversen  ');  and  but  for  Ihe  slrophic 
struciure  of  his  poems,  we  might  describe  his  style  as 
rhythmic  prose.  Duhm,  however,  s.iys,  ■  Most  of  the 
poems  are  very  short  (on  the  average  containing  less 
than  five  Massoretic  verses) :  the  metre  is  everywhere 

beats.'  He  adds  that  the  poetical  diction  is  correspond- 
ingly simple  and  natural,  popular  in  [he  besi  sense,  and 
on  this  account  touching  and  even  overpowering,  and 

reveals  a  born  poei.  This  characlerisalion  is  based  on 
the  short  poems,  about  sixty  in  number,  which  Duhm 
assigns  lo  this  prophet. 

If  Jeremi.ih  is  distinguished  as  a  poet  by  his  natural- 
ness, Eiekiel  is  no  less  conspicuous  for  his  excessive 
43.  E 

prophecy,  in  the  true  and  original 
»ense  of  the  word  '  prophecy '  (see  Ezekiel  [Book],  g 
a).  He  himself  tells  us  of  a  lime  when  from  physical 
incapacity  he  had  to  suspend  his  utterance  of  Ihe 
message  of  woe  to  his  people  (3i6) ;  and  though  we 
cannoi  doubt  Ihat  he  addressed  assemblies  of  the 
exiles^^commonly  in  similitudes  (o'Sro :  see  Proverb) 
of  one  kind  oranoiher(2049[2l5])— it  is  plain  Ihat  he 
gave  a  more  elaborate  form  to  these  addresses  with  a 
view  to  their  publication.  He  excels  in  klnolh  or 
dirges  {for  references  see  LAHENTATtoN,  %  3):  but 
partly  from  textual  corruption,  pardy  from  the  extensive 
modilicatlons  introduced  by  an  editor,  who  confounded 
-«D(Missur^[heN.  Arabian  Musri)  with -|lt(5ar  =  Tyre) 
and  □niQ  (Mijrim,  also  =  Musri)  with  onw,  il  >s  difHcull 
to  reconsinict  their  original  form.'  According  to 
Kraetischmar.  the  book  is  full  of  doublets  and  parallel 
texts  (see  especially  I.-3  .3/  84-9  i^'T.  ^^ff-  7'-9 
87/  05-7  1018/.  1211-37  17B-IO  '«-»  ia>i-«i  2340-44 
SI:t-34  253-7  269-14  19-11  3031-16  3.5 a-ija  3S  89  13  ■8->7 
ih-ixff.\.     If  ihis  crilic  is  righl,  we  may  even  speak  of 

speaks  of  Eiekiel  in  the  Ihird  person  (see  Kraetischmar 
on  1j/  24j4t.  and  is  proliably  based  on  an  excerpi 
from  Ihe  longer  one.  in  which  Eiekiel  himself  is  the 
speaker.  The  combination  of  these  recensions  is 
obviously  Ihe  work  of  a  redactor.  Since  the  text  of  ff 
presents  the  same  phenomena  as  MT,  the  redaction 
must  have  taken  place  before  that  version  was  made. 

Il  has  been  asserted  Ihat  the  prophets  use  visions 
■  as  a  vehicle  in  which  they  bring  home  to  man's  highest 
faculti™  the  providential  mysteries  with  which  they  feel 
themselves  inspired.'  This  is  at  any  rate  not  wholly 
onlrue  of  Ezekiel  and  (especially)  Zechariah,  whose 
visions  seem  10  be  to  a  great  extent  artilicial  and 
literary.  Such  visions  indeed  are  distinctively  character- 
istic of  the  Inter  period  of  prophetic  and  semi -prophetic 
lilerature,  Haggai  may  have  none,  and  -Malachi' 
may  have  none :    but  Ihey  cannoi  in   Ihis  respect  be 
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tegarded  as  typical  specimens  of  Iheir  age,  and  2^hariah 
gives  us  no  less  than  eight  visions  (I7-OS),  of  the 
arlihciallly  of  which  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  (see 
Zechariah  [Book]).  Certainly,  as  Moulton  says.' 
no  other  prophecy  equals  Zechariah's  sevenfold  (eight- 
fold) vision  in  the  demand  it  makes  on  Ihe  imaginative 
powers.  From  a  literary  poini  of  view,  however,  must 
we  not  add  that  it  contrasts  disadvantageously  with  Ihe 
simple,  natural,  and  truly  poetic  visions  of  Is.  40-48 1 

D.  Jerahmeelite  Theory. 

The  writers  called  ■  prophetic '  who  chronologically 
precede  Eiekiel.  Haggai,  and  Zechariah  are  fully 
43  BBmi-DTO-  Prophe'ic.  but  only  h.ilf  literary  ;  the 
„wt,  ^K^  nameless  writers  who  follow  these 
P'"^'^J^^  transitional  personages  are  in  the  full 
sense  liierary,  but  at  most  only  half 
prophetic.  Thai  Ihey  would  have  assumed  the  title 
of  prophets  may  conlidently  be  denied,  and  yet  Ihe 
existence  of  a  secondary  prophetic  element  in  ihem  is 
too  plain  10  reijuire  proof.  Even  ■  Malachi,'  who  is  on 
the  whole  (see  Malachi,  g  7)  dry  and  prosaic  in  style. 

whilst  the  succession  of  writers  of  whom  we  have  to 
speak  next  really  succeed  in  assimilating  much  of  that 
which  is  best  in  the  old  prophets,  of  course  apart  from 
Iheir  unique  authoritativeness.  From  a  literary  poirtt 
of  view,  we  may,  if  we  like,  criticise  them  ;  but  at  any 
rate  they  care  much  about  style  and  imagery,  and  have 
produced  a  new  style  of  literature.  For  us  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  feature  of  Iheir  work  is  Ihe  elaboration 
of  the  Messianic  idea.  We  find  it  first  (so  at  least  a 
strict  criticism  st^gests)  in  Eiekiet  (3413/  3T14/  :  cp 
the  gloss  in  Hos.3;):  the  Second  Isaiah,  however, 
apparently  dispenses  with  il ;  °  Zechariah  too,  in  the 
original  texl  of  Zech.Oij/,  must  have  referred,  nol  10 
future  Messiah,  bul  to  Zerubbabel' (;.-.'.].      When, 


aopes  a 


appointed,  devout  and  patriotic  men  of  Ihe  semi-pro- 
[jiellc  school  k>oked  into  Ihe  future,  and  found  there  a 
son  of  David,  marked  out  by  God  as,  under  him,  the 
king  of  Israel,  the  perfect  king— [he  Messiah  (Is.96U]): 

'  And  ihc  HncEl  of  Vlhwi  oils  hii  nmne. 
Protcclorofluiel,  Piinciof  pr»pcr>iy.'' 
With  regard  to  Is.  40-66,   it  is  important  to  mention 
that  though  the  results  attained  (see  Isaiah  [Book]) 
without  the  help  of  the  new  Jerahmeelite  theory  are  lo  a 
great  extent  sound,  a  number  of  critical  details  require 
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Arabia.    That  thi>  book  (is  »c  nuy  fairly 
(though 


in  1m  lutpriMil  thai  lonKiinia 

in  Eiekiel)  there  ire  inco  of  an  «rli<r 

very  difTercnr  texl  iinderlyiiiff  diepreienl  onetsecCnf.  Bit-\ 
-  -  jr  paHsgei  nt  any  Txie  nay  U  rtfcmdio,  (<>)  41 1.4.  when 
the  lerahmHlilei  and  Edomiiuicen  lobecalleilDpanialiitin 
10  [he  prnphetic  writer's  arguinent.  Thii  CDn«i«li  of  a  hiahly 
colDuied  descripiion  of  the  vtclorioufi  march  of  Cyrus  whicn 
hu  Jenhmcel-lhe  land  where  Ihe  wrilet  ami  bis  fellowi  are 
pinini  in  exile-far  il>  goal  («)  The  Kcond  it  4tR,  where  lh( 
Jews  are  tpoken  of  ai  despoiled   in  Edom   and    plundered 

u>i  ihal  he  has  Hnt  10  leiuhmetl,  and  wi"lsy  the  Jtrahmnlile 
low;  and  (lO  itit/,,  where  il  is  afKrmed  ihal  Vahwi'a  people 
went  di>wn  to  Misrim  to  sojourn,  but  were  opprcNsrd  by  ihe 
Geshuriies  wLibout  caa«e  (cp  Lain.  S6,  and  Lamentations  fl 


'  A  Sliert  Inlmd.  Is  Ikt  LlltratKrt  l/lkt  i 
»  Sellin  ^Sludlni,  1  li«otI).  however,  inltrp 

■  See  \i^'km, /rmaia,  lit/. 
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The  work  of  the  Second  Isaiah  (which  can  hardly 
have  come  down  to  ua  in  its  imegriiy)  is  clearly  enough 
only  semi'prophelic.  The  uriter  is  a  thinker,  a  rhetori- 
cian, and  a  poet ;  possibly  he  has  also  been  a  pastor  : 
but  the  eletnent  of  strictly  prophetic  revelalion  is 
secondary,  a.  drcumstance  with  which  the  anonymity  of 
(he  work  is  closely  connected.  In  (ruth,  a  prophet  was 
not  needed  al  this  period  of  Ismel's  history.  The  dis- 
cipline of  exile  and  the  self-denying  bbours  of  Jeremiah, 
the  Deuteronoinisi,  and  Eiekid  had  produced  their  due 
effect  on  a  noble  minority  of  exiles.  The  truth  of  the 
unique  greatness  of  Yahw4,  the  creator  of  the  world 
and  the  maker  of  history,  had  been  burnt  into  Iheir 
inmost  being,  and  to  this  truth  corresponded  the  sister- 
truth  of  Yahw^'s  election  and  appropriation  of  the 
prophet-people  Israel  It  was  needful,  no  doubt,  to  be 
able  to  declare  in  the  name  of  Yahwt  that  Israel  would 
be  'justified'  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  would  be 
restored  lo  its  own  land,  there  to  serve  its  God.  and  to 
give  an  example  of  a  righteous  people,  I'he  chief 
thing,  however,  was  to  complete  the  education  of  the 
exiled  people,  and  to  quicken  the  lenl  of  less  advanced 
individuals,  by  presenting  a  many-sided  picture  of  the 
nature  of  God.  The  most  distinctly  predictive  passages 
are429  433H>»/  4<i6-ig  4fli-3  m,  Upon  the  whole, 
however,  the  writer  regards  himself  as  merely  one  who 
has  seen  or  divined  beforehand  the  fulfilment  of  that 
series  of  prophecies  which  is,  lo  bim,  among  the  most 
decisive  proofs  of  the  unique  divinity  of  Yahw^, 

_..  The  Jerahmeelile  theory  has   also   a 

*4.0tHW      special  bearing  on  Is.  24-27,  on  the  addi. 

J^^iL  'i""*  ">  '"<  ^^  "f  "'"*>■  ""  J«l>  "" 
JS  lif^^  'Obadiah,*'  and  on  both  parts  of  the 
tW»th«ry  :  ^^p^^,;  Book  of  Zechariah  :  also  on 
'Vi?*!  ihe  "ory  o'  Jonah,  and  on  the  Book  of 
'""^         Jeremiah. 


nihto  ay  that  chap.  S  |4|  ii  rlmely  >kin  la  the  laiici  purl  of 
■he  Book  of  OIndiab,  rEfcirina  at  it  does  lo  the  valley  of 
ZcphatharZarEphalhC  JthoshaptuU.V.  ll.isccruiinly  wrong!), 
and  to  Mi«ur  or  Mi>nin>  nnd  Edom  (vd,4  19)  tu  thi  ltucI 
«>en>i«af]uiLihwtio>hall  receive  fitting  mrlhtnian.     It  now 


rawSli^eiPSK 
'  GoR-Mapig  ' :  MI  i  17) 


.Sephnniie  («e  |  41).  The  lefne 
whom  Ezeklel  hjii  already  indirai 
ai  ihe  eKhatologiail/ae  of  Vahwj 

locuHi,  bui  ai  harbingers  of  ifae  Day  of  Yahwi,'  Indeed,  the 
presence  of  iKe  eihnic  '  Sephonite '  in  2  »  (poiniing  forward  10 
chap,  S  |<nil  alreadf  premimplive  evidence  agBinM  a  dual  origin 
of  ibe  book.    The  reransideiaiion  of  Ihe  probltnn  of  boih  paiU 

lation  is  furnished  by  the  Book  of  Jonah  (author  un- 
known). 

Great  light  ha.<  been  thrown  by  a  >iicce»ion  of  crilici  on  the 

for'lH^l'^  really  Ihe  Negeb,  and  thai  Ihe  fan  Iioni  whom  ii 
was  uken  were  the  Jenhmeeliies  (D'BIM) ;  alu  that  Ihe  prophet 
Jonah  is  described,  according  10  an  eilremely  probable  emenda- 
tion of  >  K.  It  >;.  a>  a  Maacathite>(»e  Maacah).  We  have 
■lu  seen  (|  39) that  ' Nineveh' (mvi) in  Nah.ZBS?  h.-u  been 
partly  comipled,  partly  altered,  from  '  Jerahineel'  (Siiom').  and 
Ibal  'ibe  great  city- (.iVlinlTJlf.-lB  in  Oeii.  10  la  ha.  sprung 
oul  of  Ibe  Hlnie  place-name  i  '  god  ■  (o-n^ll)  and  '  king  ■  l-f^  a 
■  '  ■■■  -  ■■—■ion.  of  'Jeiabmeel-  <SiTOnT).  Ii  nt 
ible  Ihal  the  ,■-■--  -'  "^  ■ 
capital  of  the 


WcomeH  highly  pr 


eiahmeel'  <SllOnT)i      II    now 
xc  jcTahmeehles,  and  thai  the 


t  Probably  an  editor's  IransfonnationofATAtM, 'Arabian.' 
*  Till  ihe  right  key  had  been  applied,  ii  was  natural  10  emend 

Ofinn-intooBIioUEHoSMAPHAT,  Vallkv  Of).    See,  however, 

Skaphat. 
»  For  \\TXI  -w  Kid  TWO.  and  for  HP^t  read  ntrij, 

[B-w^,  mV  I-™" "         ""^    ""      ""™**'*      ''' 

^  By 't'ath.bepber'u  probably  meant  sorne  hiulhem  localily. 
'Hcpher'  appears  to  have  been  a  soulhem  dan-name  (see 
Elifhblet,  11. 
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story  about  the  'ereal  diy,"  the  'liiy  jneai  unia  Elohim^  ■ 
JDumey  .  .  „' has  developed  oul  of  the  simple  phrav  *ibe  city 
of  Jerahmeel.'  The  joumey  of  the  propbei  was  iherefon  not 
mom  difficult  than  thai  ofSiiJah  or  Eluha  (both  men  of  the 
Negeb)  10  Cusham  (1  K.  IB  ij  a  K.  B  ;) ;  and  the  king  of  jeiah. 
med  (not  of  Nineveh — an  unparalleled  expression)  migtal  not 


laiuially  Ii 


<  preaching,  a 
.lory  of  Jonah  in 


Jonah  prophesied  10  jehoahai  (1)  I 
Negeb fso^  K.  uaiof:  but  he  ilso 
Cod,  wuTied  Jerahmeel  of  its  di 
repentance  ihe  capital  of  Jenhme 
baib  its  fornu  Ihe  Hory  ii  pretumab 
The  same  editorial  tendency 


3-  Ihe  geographical 


again    i 


mantary 


>helic  writings  ;  Habakkuk.  Haggal,  and 
vlalachi  are  the  only  ones  which  seem  to 
lave  escaped  its  operation.  Of  the  re- 
iUhs  in  some  of  these  books  we  have 
poken  already  ;  and  though  vastly  more 

some  fresh  hght  on  parts  of  Jeremiah,  the  extremely 
interesting  phenomena  of  which  book  are  just  now 
attracting  special  altenlion.  The  parts  referred  to  are 
the  work  of  posl-eiilic  writers,  mostly  supplemeniers. 

Il  has  puuled  critics  10  account  for  the  fact  that  ihe 
place  of  Jer.  4S-S1  {the  prophecies  against  foreign 
nations)  in  «  is  between  25i3  and  25i5:  we  should 
have  expected  these  chapters  10  have  followed,  nol 
"isl  of  nations  in  t*.  is-»6.  Many  other 
problems  have  also  taxed  Iheir  ingenuity, 
among  which  it  is  enough  to  mention  the  historital 
difficulty  of  the  unconfirmed  reference  (cp  Jerbuiah 
[Book],  %  14)  lo  a  bailie  between  Nebiichadrettar  and 
Pharaoh-necoh  al  Carchemish  (JSa).  and  Ihe  difficulty 
of  finding  a  historical  background  for  the  oracle  (so 
strangely  phtced  in  a  colleclion  of  prophecies  ascribed 
'     imiah)  against  E^am  (4&M-39),     ^^'e  are  well 


corruption  and  editorial  n 
bolhir  -  ■  -  -  ■ 
As  to  I 


glhal 


di Heat  lot 
St  of  nations  in  25  iyi6  ai 


0  Shes 


1  chaps.  48-61. 


wine-cup  of  judgment  are,  besides  Judah,  Ihe  various 
N-  Arabian  populations.  The  manipulation  needed  was 
but  dighl,  and  we  can  with  ease,  after  omitting  dilto- 
graphed  names,  restore  the  sriginal  form  of  the  passage' 
(cpalso27)28u.  and  see  fTnV.  Bii.).  We  now  see  to 
what  extern  Jeremiah  was,  according  to  Jer.  1 10,  "sel 
over  the  nations.'  Wiih  regard  to  46-&1,  some  details 
are  given  under  MicixtL,  No-amoN,  Nuph,  TaH- 
PANHES,     LEB-KAMAI,     MRRATHAIU,     PeKOD,    ShE- 

SHACH.  It  mtistsufficeheretoaddlhatprcitDamascusI) 
in  4Sa3  is  necessarily  a.  corruption  of  Dtnp  (Kidsham), 
or  Dpij  (Cfishim),  ron  (Hamalh  !)  of  Maacalh,  and 
nem,  probably  (cp  Rkphidim)  of  Jerahmeel :  and  lhal 
D^y  (Elam  1)  in  49j4./— a  late  addition,  it  would  seem 
_iE,  doubtless,  a  corruption  of  StcnT  (Jerahmeel'). 
How  far  insertions  were  made  by  the  laier  editor  to 
convert  the  original  prophecies  on  MIsrim  and  Jerah- 
meel into  prophecies  on  Misraim  and  Babel  (Babylon) 
cannot  here  be  discussed.  Several  of  ihe  headings,  at 
any  rate  (403  47i  49)4),  have  r^ved  additions  sug' 
gested  by  the  editor's  faulty  view  of  the  historical  refer- 
ence of  the  prophecies, '  TTie  final  redaction  of  Jeremiah 
1  ThiinstoralionfseeSFiRsHaCHkiDgeiherwithibeGicithal 

nr'MiTinto  'dri^ilM  ("uncinunxiwd '}.  enaUei  a*  toreslore  t^ 
original  texl  of  Jer.  U  is/.,  which  i.  simply  an  announcemeni 
of  the  judnneni  Impendinf  over  Ihe  N.  Arabian  peoples,  but 
was  placed  where  il  now  Hands,  afitr  Ihe  text  had  become 
corrupted,  as  an  edifying  admoniljon  to  the  Jews  not  to  rely  on 
Iheir  ticcnmcision,    tp.Vwever,  J.RElllAH  |Book),  |  16. 

a  So  also,  mosl  probably,  in  It.  11 11  (see  Pathxhs,  I^hinar); 

■  The  beading  in  Mi  must  originally  have  been  simply 
O-ndy  'concerning  Misrim.'  To  (hi.  was  added  n's  Vn-^)l 
SKOni'S  ITIBM  ■wu-^jr  n'n  TI^k  OTO  •concerning  (he  army  of 
tbekingof  Misrim,  whkhi^ 'by  ibe  river  Ephraib  in  Jerah- 
meel '  <cp  V.  i,  where  njlDX  means  ■  lowardi  Zaphon  '>. 
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must  Iherefore  have  been  tate.  for  in  (he  original  form 
of  Ihe  prophecies  in  question  it  was  held  that  Jeremiah 
(like  Nahum.  Kiekiel,  and  the  Jonah  or  (he  story) 
was  a  prophet  for  N.  Aralna.  The  idea  of  ascriUng 
(his  group  of  prophecies  on  N.  Arabia  to  Jeretniah  was 
probably  suggested  by  the  tradition  (hat  he  accompanied 
a  band  of  Jews  which  sough(  refuge  (?)  in  Mi^im — I'.t., 
in  N.  AralMa.' 

A(  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  what  is  staled 
elsewhere  (Isaiah  [Book],  g  3  /I }  relative  to  the  present 
position  of  the  sludy  of  Isaiah,  which  may  without 
alteration  be  extended  to  the  case  of  Jeremiah.  Jere- 
miah, not  less  than  Isaiah,  in  its  presmt  form  is  a  post- 
exilic  work,  and  we  can  hardly  evpec(  to  find  that  (he 
whole  of  a.  long  passage  is  righdy  ascribed  to  Jeremiah. 
The  insertions  (we  must  not  say,  interpolations)  both 
in  Isaiah  and  in  Jeremiah  are  of  great  interest  for  the 
study  of  Jewish  religion.  They  range  from  very  small 
addi(ions,  which  may  have  seemed  necessary  10  round 
off  sections  or  paragraplu,  to  long  compositions  with  a 
definite  theological  purpose.      We  online  ourselves  here 

(o  Duhm,  have  a  twofold  origin,  about  lao  Massoretic 
verses  belonging  (o  the  biography  of  Jeremiah  by 
Baruch,''  and  about  850  verses  (o  the  WTilera  who 
supplemented  the  works  of  Jeremiah  and  his  disciple. 
The  general  object  of  these  supplementers  (and  the 
same  remark  may  be  made  of  tbose  who  supplemented 
the  first  half  of  our  Isaiah)  was  to  produce  an  instractive 
and  edifying  book  for  popular  use,  not  less  comprehen- 
sive in  range  than  authoritative  in  lone,  and  the  supple- 
mentary portions  were,  for  the  period  when  they  arose, 
the  most  important,  because  (hey  suggested  (he  interpre- 
tations and  qailili cations  which  Ihe  rec<%niscd  religious 
leaders  imposed  on  (he  fragmentaiy  prophecies  (hat 
formed  the  kernel  of  the  book.  The  work  in  its  present 
form  is.  therefore,  on  a  much  lower  level  than  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  because  (he  ob)ec(  of  (he  supplementers 
is  not  so  much  to  present  Jeremiah's  personality  in  an 
idealised  form  adapted  to  a  later  age,  as  to  invest  (heir 
own  ideas  of  Israel's  past,  present,  and  future  with  the 
authority  of  the  List  of  the  great  pre-exilic  prophets. 
From  a  literary  point  of  view,  the  merits  of  this  group 
of  writers  are  nut  great.  Ezekiel  is  the  model  for  the 
denunciations,  the  Second  Isaiah  for 
Deuieronomic  turns  of  expression  are  also 
frequent.  Assimilation  and  reproduction  are 
(he  notes  of  the  prophetic  or  quasi -prophetic 
of  (he  pos(-exi1ic  period,  which  maJies  it  often  rather 
diflicull  to  determine  the  dale  of  its  monuments. 

How  the  worh  of  the  original  prophet  (say,  Isaiah  or 
Jeremiah)  is  (o  be  separated, from  that  of  supplementers. 

T-^  ti^       Ihose  who  have  not  followed  (he  pro- 

<>^^      cesses  of  recent  criticism.     Nor  shall 

— ™SI;J-.™   "■=  here  attempt  this  task,  which  be- 

ivriters  who  are  now  in  course  of  revolutionising  our 
(ext-booksoftheo1<%ical  literature.  It  may  be  remarked, 
however,  that  it  is  not  wise  to  depend  loo  much  on  the 
argument  from  the  use  of  particular  words  or  phrases, 
pnrtly  because  a  thorough  textual  criticism  often  throws 
much  doubt  on  the  traditional  text,  and  partly  because 
later  writers,  having  before  tbeni  the  object  of  supple- 
menting the  elder  prophets,  often  avoid,  so  far  as  the/ 
can,  words  or  forms  which  would  be  distinct  indications 
of  a  late  age,  or  even  try  (o  reproduce  the  phraseological 
colouring  of  their  models.  The  argument  from  ideas 
and  social  background,  and  especially,  when  we  can  be 
quite  sure  of  (he  lent,  historical  allusions,  are  of  much 
more  value.  To  these  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  add  the 
argument  from  metre  (cp  Poetical  Litkratuke, 
i  Sj.     Both   Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  have  certain  predi- 
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.M  (Book],  1 9. 


s  yet  a 


summary  of  results  on  (his  head.     I 

for  other  departments  of  prophetic  study,  il  is  urgently 

necessary  that  textual  criticism  should  be  practised  on 

methods  than  heretofore.  Much  (hat  has  been  done 
will  doubtless  remain,  and  old  methods  will  not  be 
discarded  ;  but  virtually  new  methods  will  have  10  be 
applied  on  the  basis  of  a  large  acquaintance  with  (he 
phenomena  of  the  MT  and  ®,  if  progress  is  10  be 
made  in  the  knowledge  of  the  prophetic  writings. 

Here,  therefore,  the  present  sketch  of  the  prophets, 
prophecy,  and  prophetic  literature  must  be  brought  to 
a  close.  There  are  many  points  on  which  much  greater 
fulness  would  have  been  easy,  if  we  could  only  have 
assumed  the  correctness  of  the  traditional  text,  or  if  we 
could  have  devoted  space  to  the  lext-crilical  baas  re- 
quisite for  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  points  referred  (a 
We  have  been  obliged  10  select  such  points  as  appeared 
of  most  importance,  in  view  of  what  has  bi«n  said 
elsewhere  on  subjects  connected  with  prophecy  ;  and 

which  seems,  in  the  present  position  of  our  study,  to  be 
altogether  justifiable,  namely,  in  the  light  oi  the  most 


Ihor. 


iialci 


far  from  undervaluing  (he  able  work  done  by  other 
methods,  without  which  the  more  complete  vie«  oi 
prophetic  problems  at  which,  with  mingled  hopes  nnd 
fears,  we  are  aiming  would  be  impossble.  For  WTiiers 
of  ill  schools,  for  Delitischand  Konig,  not  less  than  for 
Ewald,  Wellhausen,  and  Duhm.  every  student  of  pro- 
phecy has  Ihe  warmest  regard ;  and  what  Fnglish- 
speaking  or  English-reading  scholar  will  hesitate  (o  join 
to  these  the  name  of  the  much-lamented  A.  B,  Davidson? 

In  the  ancient   and  medisval  chun:h  And  in  th«  dognialic 

47.  Utontue.  phVSl^  lS/w.«''fMiiid'Ti«rucli«  SS^ 

typical  exegois.  For  dfiaiU  tht  reader  may  refer  10  l^e^el, 
Git^.d.  ^rUena,  ig«a),  and.  for  the  final  Ibnn  of  onfaodoi 
Prwistani  vie»^,  lo  Wiuiusj  Dt  PnfUiln  tt  Pttfhtiia.  The 
grawinz  Hense  of  the  insufficiency  of  Ihi*  (rcatmenl  towards  the 
close  of  the  period  of  dogtoatiim  showed  itself  in  various  vAy*. 
On  Ih*  on«  hand  we  have  the  revival  of  apocalyptic  enece^is 
(by  Cxcceius  and  his  school},  which  has  continued  to  influence 
....._.■_.,      ■ ■ 'ly^andhi    '^---'^    


itudes  of  dK  ChriMian  < 


varied  attempt*  (o  find  in  prophecy  . 

to  the  end  of  the  world.    On  the  other  hand,  Lowth' 

<i77S),  show  the  Mginningi  of  a  tendency  10  look 


thdov 


;i'e'^ 

lelic  aspectTof  ih 

prophelica: 

books,  and  uj  view  the 

■SH 

Eichhom,0,>//r 

18,6).   Neither  of  .he« 
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s  could  do  much  fo 
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ofX' 

OT  were  loflt  bli 

«ied   by  .he 
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dFoII 

Hebrei 

efoflhe'hL'^!tfl!^''t 
ukethethitpbce.    In 

prophets  has  moved  on  furi  /ohh 
epecblly  Ihe  crilicisoi  of  (be  Penial 

light  Ihey  cast  on  delailol  points  of 


On  the  pn>pbel« 


be  ^Dt  from)  EwahA  Pnthtim  lUi  A 
>867«S,  ET  1376.7;).  The  subject  b  (mted  in  all  work! 
OT  inirodlKlIon  (among  which  Kuenen's  OmUnn*,  vol.  u., 
claims  the  first  placeX  and  on  OT  iheolog>'  (see  especially 
VuU^Sti.i^i  AT iSji).  On  the  theology  of  the  prcnheu 
there  Hi  separate  work  by  Duhm,  Z>rV  TJirrSfir  drr  Pnftr/t*. 
iSf!  iMeaLso  Duhm,  Dot  GtkHmmu  n  rf/r  Xilleiim,  iS?*, 
and  his  a-arkE  on  Isaiah  and  Inemiahl.  Vi\icntti'%  Si  Pttfi'n 
n  ill  PWtlie  eti/er  Iiratl,  1  vols.,  iBrs  (ET,  1877  PrUluU 
anj  Pnthtcy  in  hratl\  is  in  bcm  mainly  a  criifcUm  of  ibe 
iradiiional  view  of  prophecy,  and  should  tbetefbn  be  compared 
-■■^  ^-  "-diTteti  mA  dxlid' ■        ■     ■    '     -'  -' 


.,L,ooglc 


Pn/kilm/lirail,  ■! 
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.„__, ... ,..,-,  [he special lilenHQTC K rdeiTcd 

,^  -,.  .Jk  utktuon  IhtKvcnU  propheta.  (See  aLu  Edenheim, 
pFVfk.  andHul.in  rclalien  u  llu  Matia*,  iBSj :  Ki.l:piiritk, 
Tkt  Ditlriiut/llu  Prsfhtli,  iti^\  C.  G.  Moat<:6tm,  Se/ifi>m 
eflla  Aititnl  Hibtrua  (Hibben  Loci.),  i 
rm/m /•rrfirti,  3  Yoli.,  1696,  1898;  F.  H. 


, :  KOnTi  _ , 


.^,  -^ 1.  y*^  //oj*» 

^ _ ,      w  Arnimtnl  Jrem  fnflucjr,  lejfi 

^lial  and  loncilU.ory).!  w.  R.  S. 

Anklei  by  OehLct  and  Vnn  Orelli  in  PRE,  isi  and  and 
ediiioiB  nspeciively.  John  Smith  (the 'Cambridge  Plalanitl'l, 
Silal  ^iicmirfn,  ttfiDtUisciHirHvi., 'OfProplvnie');  Kfibkc, 
Dir  Pmpktliimiii  i/tr  Hchriir  u.  dii  Manlik  dtr  GHtclun  is 
iknm  gtgiHuilign  Vtt*iUiUa  (1861).  ITioLiicIt,  Dii  Pre. 
Mult*  unddit  Ifriiivm^  (iS6i>.  W.  R.  Smiih, '  Prophecy 
m  ibt  Schook  of  tWeConCmem,-  Sril.  amt  /■<»■.  Kn.  ti}Q(ste 
I  a):  Elmslie,  'On  Prophetic  Penpecli'e,'  Mil.  1B71  (see  |  ii, 
end):  Sch-mrtifcaplf,  bit  PnfktIiiclU  Offtniin-ng  {iBo6>, 
■nd  GieMbKchi,  Dit   BrrnftiteaAuv  der  ATtkkrn   Pro- 

**'''^_^a97^(boih.--'--  --'■-■-  --■-—  -'-■--  --'--■—■ 

da  A  I',  a  voLt.  iMi  <«ee'Cie«el™;hi,  i 

^O^^rune'im  AT.  1891  («e  KautKch'i"«iie'*,'"'7*''S 
■>.  iCr.  iSgi.  pp,  sSg-wr).  G.  R  Uny,  'Growth  oTthe  Pro- 
phetic Liieiaiure/ A'fW  Werld,  Mafch  iSw.  pp.  114143:  S. 
lilichelel  (of  Chtulicnial,  llraiU  Piv/ktltn  ah  Trigtr  dtr 
OJ/tn/iamtt,  1S9S:  KitHi,  PrM/tlt  ».  H'thtanng,  1S91); 
iCtnic,  ZW  Btm/iievmjititin  dtr  A  Tliclm  Prepirlin.  190a ; 
Vjama-^am,  Prt^i  titd  Sdur  in  ^Itn  IsratlUy>i\ 

On  Chtitliui  piophecy,  see  Buclinunn,  'Uetterdie  Wunder- 
krtfte  bci  den  entcn  Chri>ien  und  ihr  Erleschen.'  in  the  Zltckr. 
j.  d.  gtt.  lullur.  TArai.  H.  Kirclu,  1S7S.  pp.  116-1;;  (learned  bi^l 
mieriy  uncritical) :  Boawelsch,  '  Die  Proplieiie  in  aposiol.  und 
nchapoMol.  Zcitalter.'  in  the  ZlBkr.f.  kirchl.  Wtsinuek.  ». 
kirtkl.  LrttH,  iSSt.  pi.  8.  p.  408^,  pi.  9,  p.  463/;  Hamicli, 
Dii  Ltkrt  dtr  iKiO'AfnIrl,  1881,  p.  gj-ti;  ;  E.  C.  Setwyn, 
Tkt  Ckri.tia^  PrefkiU,  190.  {tooineenTou.sI. 

T.K.C'  (S§  i-ii.  19  [pari),  24-39.  34-47);  H.G. 
(§  la/}:  V.  V.  m  14-18.  19  tpatt],  "0-23); 
J.  A-  K-  (§§  30-33). 

PEOPITlATIOll  (IA4CMOC,   1  Jn.  2.  4.o:  i^ac- 

THplON.  Kom.  325).  See  SACHEFLCE,  RIGHTEOUS- 
NESS. %  II,  also  Mercy  Seat,  %  6f. 

PB08BLTTE.  Il  has  appenred  elsewhere  (see 
Stkancer  an u -Sojourner,  where  the  varicms  Hebrew 

'"""•"""*■  also  aCh.30js).  Indeed  Xhe  yirl 
yahwi  (mif'iri;,  9  ol  ^ii(9oti/i<»oi  rir  ntlpie*).  who 
appear  in  Ps.  llSs-ii  ]18»-4  135i9/  as  a  third  class 
ot  worshippers  of  Vahw4.  dislinct  from  the  house  of 
Israel  and  the  house  of  Aaron,  arc  probably  proselytes— 
in  Acts  13 16.  'men  of  Israel,  and  ye  Ihat  fear  God' 
{'h^Spn  'Irpai)\(iTU  ictU  of  ^t^ov/anx  rir  Bt6v) :  Ihe 
latter  class  are  clearly  such,  and  so  also  the  ■  fearers ' 
[of  the  Lord]  {at^d/iBioi  [rir  lApuir])  in  the  Song  of  the 
Three  Holy  Children.  Dan.  833  90,     With  Ibe  exception. 

proselytes,  in  Ihe  full  religious  sense  of  NT  times,  do 
001  appear  in  the  OT,  and  the  EV  of  (he  OT  is  entirely 
JDSiified  in  always  abstaining  from  the  use  of  '  proselyte' 
as  a  translation  fot  gir.  The  way  in  which  the  ancient 
Israelite  glrim  and  Ihe  OT  leaching  concerning  them 
developed  in  the  direclion  of  the  Jewish  proselytes  and 
Judnistic  ideas  about  them,  may  be  summarised  as 

Prowlytc  (iipgvilAinvt)  a  the  lenn  most  frequHitly  adopted 
by  The  .Septuagint,  e^peciaUy  in  lesal  parages,  to  repreieni  the 
Hebrew  f^r.  Tfae  f^,  or  more  luUy  f^r  wMirfj,  11  not  any 
'airanKer,  but  n  ilranger  dwelling  in  a  Hebrew  community  and 
enjoyinji:  a  certain  measure  of  proleclioii.     In  old  time  at  least 


ideas  to  ftrant  him  equal  rights  (see  Lev 
Like  Ihe  Arabic  /if  r,  iheiefore  (whose  nam 
nme),  be  must  have  generally  Mughl  10  aliac 
lo  itome  individual  or  community  able  to  pro 
must  understand  Ibe  metaphor  in  paasageB  li 


PBOSBLYTB 

In  the  old  Hebrew.kingdom  the  word  .f/'- had  a  civil 
not  a  religious  significance,  and  it  would  ainiosi  seem 
that  a  poor  Israelite  without  inheritance  might  sink  to  ihe 
position  ol  gir.  which  indeed  is  scarcely  dislinguishaiile 
from  that  of  Ihe  Levite  in  judg.  178,  who  went  forth  10 
sojourn  (^r)  where  he  might  find  a  place.  The  'eiile' 
atid  the  '  restoration '  made  a  change  in  this  as  in  all 
other  aspects  of  Hebrew  society.  On  the  one  hand 
Ezek.  47i2  and  Is.  14i  contempjale  lhat    the  restored 

on  equal  terms  ;  but,  sinre  Ihe  Jev,s  returned  not  as  an 
independent  nation  but  as  a  distinct  religious  community, 
this  implies  especially  that  the  sons  of  Ihe  stmnger.  by 
joining  Israel,  observing  the  Sabbalh.  and  holding  fast 
to  Yahwe's  covenant,  may  gain  admission  lo  all  the 
privileges  of  the  temple  and  its  worship.  So  it  is  put 
in  Is.  566/..  in  marked  contrast  to  the  restrictions  laid 
down  in  Deut.  23]  7/  That  the  views  of  Ihe  prophels 
had  practical  issue  cannot  be  doubled  :  even  the  foreign  ' 
NSthInIm  (f.f.)  in  ihe  second  temple  were  rapidly 
transformed  not  merely  into  good  Israelites  but  into 
LevilES.  The  condition  of  admission  to  Ihe  full 
privileges  of  an  Israelite,  in  pnrlicular  lo  Ihe  passover, 
is.  according  lo  the  Priestly  Code  (Ejc.  1248  Nu.  914), 


The  free  admission  of  foreigners  to  ihe  Jewish  church 
is  a  mark  of  the  universal  is  tic  tendency  which,  in  spite 
of  all  the  narrownesses  of  Judaism  under  the  law, 
accompanied  the  break-up  of  Ihe  old  national  system. 
On  the  other  hand,  il  presents  a  ditfeient  line  of  transition 
from  the  purely  civil  to  ihe  religious  meaning  ofg/r.  It 
demands  lhat  certain  rules  shall  be  enforced  not  only  on 
Israelites  proper  bul  also  on  strangers  sojourning  in  their 
land.  They  are  not  to  eal  blood  (17  to),  commit  incest 
(I8rf).  sacrifice  to  Moloch  (20  =  ),  or  blaspheme  Yahwt 
(24 16):  and  for  murder  and  other  crimes  they  are  10 
be  answerable  lo  the  Hebrew  authorities  accordine  lo 
H,br™  U.  (24..I. 

The  term  wnHr^Avm,  so  frequent  in  0  in  the  lenw  already 
explained,  occurs  only  four  limei  in  the  NT.    Proselyiei  are 

_  pre»nl  al  PcntecoM  (Acii  1 10)  1  one  of  Ihe 

3.TaniUln  'deacon>'wa>apnMelyie<«}):  Ml.SSijreleni 

HT  etc      to  Ihe  lenl  of  the  PhariEees  in  making  Ihem ; 

"  *  ■  "^  and  in  Acts  IS  ,j  (Anlk«:h)  we  have  ri*  rW- 
rifpttw  vpoiniAvTvi' — perhaps  a  conAate  reading  But  Ihe 
repeatedly  rtcuTrina  9'>fiovixtt^t  rt*  fc^tActslO.  Cometitis; 
IS  tb  9A,  speech  al  Aniioch  in  Pisidia)  and  ftfioiimt  t^  fc4» 
(ISjo,  womenalAi>iiocU:iai4,M'diallT4,Theualonicall7iT, 

(see  below,  |  j),  at  are  iw7i/-vt.  dt  Extcr.  \  6,  elc,  and  iwiiAirrjt, 

Conversions  lo  Judaism  were  not  always  spontaneous 
and  disinterested.  The  Talmud  speaks  of  'lion'  (cp 
i.  Ibthodg  Ud  p^^|p„,  ^,ho  became  such  through 

pj^IytUing.  ''T  °'  !°'  '"*  f"^"'  '^^*^'-  ""''  °' 
^lunijvuiiue.   pijj^  classes  of   inleresled   convcrls 

(f/ult.  3*,    Yit.  24*  ap.   Jasltow).      In  Alexandria,  for 

instance,  Ihe  Jews  were  included  among  the  privileged 

classes,  and  men  would  be  attracted  10  Judaism  by  the 


e  Macci 


character.  The  leal  of  Simon 
for  Ihe  law  ( i  Mace,  I34B  14 14  3;)  must  have  induced 
many  Gentiles  to  profess  Judaism.  John  H|rcanus 
(Jos.  .-fir/.  liii.  9i)  compelled  the  tdumatans.  Arislo- 
bulus  (xiii,  II 3)  the  Itura^ns,  and  Alenantler  Janna;us 
(xiii.  154)  many  cities,  etc  especially  in  Eastern 
Palestine,  to  accept  Judaism.  The  inhabitants  of  IVlla 
refused,  and  their  ciiy  was  dcsiroyed.  When  kings  like 
Izales  (Anl.  20i|  and  great  nobles  became  proselytes, 
many  of  their  subjects  and  dependents  would  naturally 

aided  prosely- 


follov 


Many  pcditical  and  social  ci 

1  |The  theory  of  Ihe  foingn  origin  of  ibe  Nethinin.  however, 

lained  thai  'Neihinim'  is  a  diMorlion  of  Ethanim'—i.f.,  Ihe 
b'ne  Ethan,  or  Elhanites,  corresponding  10  Ibe  bn'e  Asaph  or 


.,L,ooglc 
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lising.  jusi  M,  laler.  they  promoted  ihe  spread  of 
CtirisliaaUf.  The  Jews  were  dispersed  Ihroughout 
&1I  ihe  Mcdilerranean  lands,  and  involved  in  many 
commeTclal  dealings  vrilb  Genlile  neighbours.  Thus 
there  were  couniless  opiKirtunilies  for  ihe  missionary 
spirit  referred  lo  in  Mt,  23i;.  and.  on  Ihe  other  hand, 
the  Genlile  inquirer  could  always  team  what  Judaism 
bad  lo  leach  him.  The  Septuaginl  was  an  insinimeni 
of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  one,  and  an  answer  lo  the 
questions  of  the  other.  The  alliances  and  wars  of  the 
Maccabees  and  the  Herods  with  Gentile  alatrs  provided 
occasions  of  proselytising.  The  Hellenising  and  Roman- 
ising proclivities  of  Ihe  Jewish  parties  and  schools 
represented  by  the  Herods.  Philo.  and  Josephus,  rendered 
Ihem  anxious  lo  set  Judaism  before  llieir  foreign  patnma 
in  the  most  bvourable  light. 

Moreover,  Ihe  prevalent  scepticism  as  Id  the  ancient 
national  religions  left  a  void  which  many  were  anxious 
to  fill  by  faith  in  some  new  religion,  and  Judaism  met 
this  craving.  Doubtless  some  conversions  were  Ihe 
result  of  supersiiiion — we  read  of  proselytes  converted 
by  Ihe  advice  of  a  dreamer  or  inlerpreler  of  dreams, — 
but  others  were  due  to  Ihe  response  of  a  religious  nature 
lo  religious  leaching.  Probably,  to  some  exienl  ihe 
work  of  Paul  and  other  apostles  illustrates  the  Jewish 
method  of  proselytising.  Gentiles,  too.  might  often 
attend  a  synagogue  from  curiosity,  or  as  inquirers, 
and  thus  become  converted.  Perhaps,  however,  ihe 
propaganda  was  mainly  due  to  teaching  addressed  lo 
families  or  individuals,  .is  when  the  Jewish  merchani 
Ananias  converted  the  mother  of  Izales.  Proselytes 
would  naturally  aiiempi  lo  convert  their  relations  and 

if  the  subject  in  Ihe  Priestly  Code  is 
d  is  rather  concerned  wilh  Ihe  purily  of 
,  Ihe  land  and  the  lemple,  than  wilh  the 
.»_.i_».^  conversion  of  Gentiles  to  Judaism.  The 
VroUlTtm.  „,^„  po,t-exilic  literature,  wilhin  and 
without  Ihe  canon,  is  almost  entirely  silent  about  pro- 
selytes. This  fad.  coupled  with  the  condition  of  the 
Jews  as  a  subject  community,  suggests  that  proselyles 
were  comparatively  rare  during  the  Persian  period. 
The  world-wide  disper^on  of  the  Jews  during  the 
Greek  period  was  evidently  followed  by  much  pro- 
selytising, and  we  know  thai  Jewish  practices  were  very 
widely  imitated.  Josephus  (f.  Afi.  2»)  tells  us,  '  There 
is  not  a  single  town.  Greek.  Barbarian,  or  any  other, 
nor  a  single  nation,  lo  which  the  observance  of  the 
Sabhalh  as  it  is  found  among  ourselves  has  not  pene- 
trated ;  whilst  fasting  and  the  burning  of  lights  and 
many  of  our  laws  as  to  meats  are  also  observed.'  This 
statement  is  subsianlially  confirnied  by  many  other 
references  to  Judaising  practices.  Such  slalements  do 
not  imply  that  those  who  imitated  Jewish  habits  became 
proselytes  ;  but,  doubtless,  partial  imitation  was  often  a 
slqiping-sione  lo  formal  conversion. 

The  prosilylising  ie.1  of  ihc  Jews  I>  >poken  of  in  Ml.  S3  .5. 
and  by  mimy  Gmk  and   Lmi-  ■- ■'-  "  -■-  -■ ' 


Hadrii 
ll«J.. 


TlHf 


-.,jr.lly  utcn 
*^rt  I  ells™ 


1  by  Ihe  Ronun  emper 

where.  J«e^u'  (Bf  ii. 

led  convcnlon  was  Ihu  of  the  royal  houw  of  A 
It.  aj  aj.  of  which  the  splendid  lomb  of  Quwn  H 


ilifdeoTJen 


wrncnDftbeneci 

The  hrsl  large  I 

are   Ihe   forced  c 

Then   the  clause 

5  10  apply  to 


delerring  effect 


dies  of  proselytes  of  whom  we  read 
iverts  of  the  Maccabiean  princes. 
Jews  and  proselytes'  in  Acts 2 to 
e  whole  of  f.  9/..  and  to  imply  thai 
proselytes  would  usually  be  found  where  there  was  a 
Jewish  community.  In  NT  proselytes  are  referred  lo 
at  Jerusalem.  Cicsarea.  Antioch  in  Syria,  Aniioch  in 
Pisidui,  Philippi.  Thessalonica,  Athens,  Corinth  (see 
g  3).  Josephus(.4/.2io)  tellsus:  -  Many  Greeks  have 
been  converted  to  our  laws ;  and  some  have  remained 


Inie ;  but  there  a 


PROSELYTE 
:  some  uho  have  fallen  away  from 


The  proselytes  must  everywhere,  as  al  Corinth  (Acts 
IS7),  have  facilitated  the  access  of  Christian  missionaries 
to  the  Gentiles.  Christianity  had  twarly  all  Ihe  altrac- 
lions  which  Judaism  possessed,  and  added  others  of  its 
own.  Moreover,  the  Hellenising  and  olher  liberal 
sections  of  the  Jewish  communilies  seem  10  have  been 
for  Ihe  most  part  absorbed   in   the  Christian  Church. 


li^e  ihan 


before.      Hence  the  aal  for  proselylisi 
and  proselytes  were  a  less  important   feature  of  laier 
Judaism. 

Till  recently,  it  was  usually  said  that  Ihere  were  two 
classes  of  proselytes:  {a)  i^i  -iij  gire  iai-j^rt, 
B  ciauaa.  prosely""of righleousness.  whowerecir- 
»hi(«u«r.  tiimcised.andobservedihelawgeneially; 
,^^'g;;^and  W  {-^^  s)  girikal.Mcr.  prose- 
prOMlTtM.    'yies  of  the  ^le,  who  became  worshippers 


of  the  one  1 


Tied  il 


_.,     ^.     „    blood    t 

strangled,  and  iLlIowing  a  murderer  to  live.  The  renhiy 
of  this  classi  Ileal  ion,  however,  »as  challenged  and  dis- 
proved in  the  cighleenlh  century — e.g..  by  Lardner 
(see  -Proselytes'  in  Kino,  DB).  Scharer  [GJf» 
2sMn.,l'iSiajn.,  ET  iL  2317)  says  ;  ■  Throughout  the 
whole  of  the  lileralure  with  which  I  am  acquainted  I 
have  not  been  able  lo  discover  more  than  one  solitary 
instance  of  It  [1.*.,  the  expression  Tjrtt  ij],  namely  R. 
Bechai  (belonging  to  the  thirteenth  century)  in  his 
J(ad  ka-Ktmack  as  quoted  in  Bumorrs  Lii.  col.  410.' 
Proselyles  of  the  gate  may  therefore  be  dismissed  irom 
the  biblloil  aspect  of  Ihe  subject. 

I  The  Mishna  distinguishes  between  ^  (GemSra 
pTj  -ij),  a  proselyte,  and /A-  la!db.  a  resident  alien,  Ibe 
OT gtr.  The  ffifiiiurti  of  the  NT  have  been  identified 
not  only  wilh  the  myihical  proselytes  of  the  gate,  but 
a\so  v'ltb  the  glr /eldi.  Bui  Ihis  latter  idenlihcalit^i  is 
unhesitatingly  rejected  by  SchUrer  and  also  by  Benholet. 
who  (334}  quotes  from  Maimonides  a  statement  that  no 
gir  loldh  was  received  into  Israel  after  the  captivity  of 
Ihe  Eastern  tribes. 

SchOrer.  however  (11/ ™/..  ET,  311^).  distinguishes 
two  classes  of  proselyles :  {a)  ^fioaiicroi  rit  Siir  or 
et^/arot  rit  Bt6r,  '  God-fearing  Gentiles  who  adopted 
Ihe  Jewish  (i.e.,  the  monotheistic  and  imageless)  mode 
of  worship,  and  attended  the  Jewish  synagogues,  but.  in 
Ihe  observance  of  the  ceremonial  law,  restricted  them- 
selves to  certain  leading  points,  and  so  were  regarded 

and  (*)  wpoa^iXinvt.  '  who,  through  circumcision  and  Ihe 
observance  of  the  law,  became  completely  incorporated 
wilh  the  Jewish  people.'  SchUrei  cites  Ihe  case  of  1  rales 
of  Adiahene.'  A  Jew  named  Ananias  represented  10  him 
that  he  could  worship  God  without  being  circumcised  ; 
but  another  Jew  named  Eleaiar.  who  claimed  to  be 
specially  orthodox  {wim  wipl  r4  wirpia  ioKiir  ixpiSin 
eirai}.  insisted  on  liates  being  circumcised,  and  the  king 
obeyed  him  (Jos.  Anl.  20j).  History,  of  course,  shows 
that  Ihere  were  not  only  two,  but  many  grades  of 
sympathy  with,  imitation  of,  and  conversion  to  Judaism  : 
but  Schlirer's  only  example  suggrais  that  orthodox  Jews 
only  recognised  one  class  of  real  proselytes,  and  that 
Tpor^uTOi.  ^i>{3ail^>«  rir  Slit,  and  atpbiattn  rir 
eiir  are  synonymous.  Bertholet  (3^8^)  conies  to  this 
conclusion,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  Philo  and 
Josephus  only  recognise  a  single  class  of  proselyles. 
that  in  Ads  neither  r/Ki<riiXvr«  and  ^a^iz/utoi  nor 
irpaHi\im>f  and  atpi/icroi  occur  together  to  denote 
sepiaiate  classes :  and  Paul,  in  his  polemic  against  the 
Judaisers.  always  lakes  it  for  granted  Ihs'  '"'" 

is  Indispensable  lo  converts  lo  Judaism. 


kn  by  Jewish  Chris 


It  feaied  God,'  and  ytt 


.,L,ooglc 


PROVBEB 

..^ ._.  Kirslly  Code,  areumemon— lo  wnicn  

Swish  u^e  addi  luiiraiion  t^  inmenlon  in  met  UfUlak, 
mitm)  and  ih*  prwnuiion  ot  u  sacrifict  (ifrMtiV-  Th« 
imineruon.ahoLK  which  there  has  been  A  good  deal  of  cdDtEoveiriv, 
tone  muntaininff  ihat  it  csmc  inu>  uk  Later  Ibui  Christian 
taplism.  >™s  really  a  neceaary  act  fot  one  who  had  b«n 
pnviau9ly  unclean,  and  may  be  held  ID  be  involved  in  Ihc  general 

naoie  for  a  heathen  who  thus  joined  the  Iheociacy  wi»  pnn  Tli 
^proaeiyte  of  nghteousneafi '  {Sank,  g6&% 

The  duties  anil  religions  privileges  of  a  proselyte  were 
substantially  the  same  as  those  of  a  Jew  {Gal.  65; 
Schllrer.  336.  Berthole(,  335).  As  regards  civil  rights, 
proselytes  in  Gentile  slates,  and  even  in  the  Roman 
province  of  Judasa,  were  not  at  the  mercy  of  Jewish 
authorities.      In  this  and  in  other  respecu  the  elaborate 


acadeii 


D  obsolete  jurisprudence,  and  have  tittle  connection 
with  the  actual  status  of  proselytes  in  NT  times. 
Oiitir  dicta  which  discrimioale  unfavourably  between 
Ibe  Jew  and  the  proselyte  chiefly  serve  lo  illustrate 
the  strong  animus  which  a  large  section  of  post- 
Chrlslian   Jews   displayed    against   proselytising   and 

e.  UlMatara.  ihoi«,  Di/  suu-^e  dir  htuiiit-  n.  dir 

Judni  w  A«  Frtmdin,    IJ9-J49 1  aniglea 

on  -HI  and  1|  in  Jaslrow,   Diet.    0/  Tmj.  «c.,  and   Levy, 

NHWB.  w.  K.  s.— W.  H.  B. 

FEOVEBB.      The  words  so  rendered  in  EV  are  : 

I.  Wo.  nidfdl.     The  root-roeaning  of  Srt  is  simple — 

to  be  like,  locompare* — but  it  bears  anumber  of  derived 

and  to  one  another  is  more  difficult  to  determine. 

A.  As  a  general  term  Wo  denotes  {a)  a  proverb  or 
popular  saying — vriihout  definite  literary  form,  and 
with  no  preten^on  to  be  philosophical,  but  a  pithy 
characterisation  of  an  event  or  summing-up  of  a  nalural 
law— f./.,  I  S.IO..  Eiek,185i  cp  i  S.24i4[i3]  Eick. 
12jj  (EV  ■  proverb,'  6  wapapc\i,). 

iff)  That  against  which  siich  a  saying  is  directed — 
tropically,  a  proverb,  by-word. 

£./..  Dl.J« 371  K.B7»Ch.TaoJer. M9(in each oiellnj'jr, 
'bf-wordT,  Pf.«i5li<l(ll  tJm  TiJD.  '•  shaking  of  the  head 
"■■'*■    '         'signT— EV'provei-     - 


ire  Wc  denotes ; 
he  aggregation  of 
which  the  not  very  philosophical,  always  empirical, 
Hebrew  philosophy  chiefly  consisted.  Strictly  speak- 
ing. Sito  has  reference  to  the  form  in  which  such  a 
sentence  was  expressed,  thai  of  a  distich  a  i — the 
junaposition  of  a  and  *  conveying  by  comparison  or 
conlrasi  the  moral  lesson  required. 

Thus  the  376  CDupleis  in  Pr.lDi-Ki6  are  called  00 1)  -Wd 
noSff  (EV  'pr'"«'>s'  •  om.);   cp  li    '— '  "  •    ■   - 

irap«^(uXl4  (EV  'proverb,'  V  wafiafic 
n»''m,  'ftBure,'  'enigma'?  cp  Ecdlus.4ri, 
C-03n.  'words  of  the  wise.'cp  Pr.SIi?  and  mrn.  Mark  la; 
tngi-]ISi  (EV  '  proverbs,' «  <u  irut»iu  lAMc*-  wtin<tdiu], 
a<.J<p<nt)%7'q(EV 'parable ')Ji^1Si3  (II  p^I,  'memDrabl 
saying')  Eccln.l!?  (EV  'proverbs,'  •  nf-a^oJW,  paralle 

noK  -131.  Yon  lai.  *•  s'l^.  no*  ■^"i>' 

(31  The  dislich  overflowing  into  a  tristich.  Proi 
27 .0  28.0,  a  tetrastich,  28.S  /,  even  a  decaslict 
27»3-i; — S«tD  acquires  Ihe  sense  of  a  sententious  ( 


ceJohSI 


n(EV 


1  Kisiinii„J'/saci.S»./^MtUIAii. 

»  Attempts  (see  Ge*.  Titi.,  i.e. ,-  Fleischer  in  Del.  Fr.  ,3/ ; 
Halivy,  Knmt  Jts  iluAi  /niift,  iSBj,  p.  joi)  la  derive  the 


.ke.'  Heb.  Wto.  Ass.  maJa/„,  Syi. 
I3)  'to  bear  nilei' connected  possibly 
t-  (sttDti.  If  A  Lav  SS>- 
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vspo^oM).    Ps.rS  is,  It  is  true,  a  historical  poeio  ;  bul 
vrith  a  purpose. 
■-       -Sitoof  iK.Bia(*3aHlln!1-^.'»ngsTnu 


«(«). 


■fflX 


(7)  Sito  denotes  finally  any  poetical  composition. 

joj  A  prophecy,  as  in  Nu.23;t8  243i5«m3  (all 
of  Bakam).  and  Is.  I44,  cp  Mic.St  (||  -nil  see 
Lamentation,  §  1},  Hab.  26(11  nirn  (wSo.  see  above. 
Ba),  EV  '  parable.'  9  rapifSoXii.  but  Is.  144  Bpfioot. 

(*)  A  parable.  Eiek.  l/s  (II  nrn).  21s  [204!>]  2<3. 
EV  'parable,'  6  iropo^oXii. 

{c)  A  historical  lay.  The  molllm^  OS  Nu.  21»7 
recall   the  Homeric   rhapsodists,   though  they  seem  lo 

cp  A 


without  paimllels,  is  »*l'""d.   mm  may  be  dispensed  with  as 
gloss  on  die  rarer  word  nj'StN    See  Riddle. 

'by-word';   so  .Esch.  Ag.    164;    ArTT^WiK.   jaB;    aaT^  t^ 
vajMhiitar.  'as  the  sayinH  eoes,'  Plat.  Symt,  a»  B. 

In  NT  Greek  il  means<<)  a  proverb,  a  Pet.  2  n ;  (9)  ■  figuruit 
d'twoorse,  Jn.lflJ5'9;  (3)  a  parable,  Jn.106.  Jn.  never  uk 
the  word  rapofr^Aq,  and  it  might  have  been  better  had  RV  1 
Jn.]06  taken  the  margbial  rendering  'proverb*  into  ibe  leu 
|US(  as  nirr  KTIa  in  Lk.  4 13  R  V  has  'Sparable  '  for  AV  '  proveil 
■^h3oAit.  vapwMta  is  occauonally  used  by  9 
Pr.  I1S6.  (A«t.i){b.Syin.,  Ps-TSj  Pr.SSi 
Eccles.lt9  Eak.181),  found  also  Ecdos.« 


J?- 


■     In   cl 


ufUc 


iparuon,  PUM. 


denotes  (1)  a  laying  alon 
Polyb.  la..],  DiodTMw; 

tion'  from^ih"M^nial  •wldT'  ""'  '" 

In  NT  Creek  it  means (i)  a  figure,  illustration— Mk.  430  J 


the  word,    trnpofin^i  is  by  far  th< 


A,  IS  by  fa 


1*35).   i 
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Title  <f  fi.  Authorship,  dale ,»  6/\ 

Canonidly  (I  a).  Process  of  iormation  (I  B). 

Te..  and  versions  (|  j/X       Heb.  aphoristic  literainre  (|  ^ 
Formdi).  Bibliography  (1 10). 

The    Massoretic    title    is    '  Proverbs    of    Solomon " 

(HD^  'hVD.  Milli  .$/IAnM).  in  the  Talmud  and  later 
1  TitU  Jewisli  wort's  usuaUy  abridged  to  MilU.  In 
1.  i™».  y^^  Talmud  Ihe  book  is  also  cited  simply  by 

the  name  of  Solomon  [D^ci  iref,  ch.  fl},  or  as  one  of 

the  Writings  or  Hagiographa  i^Ab.  Nathan,  ch.  2),  and 

often  without  name. 

0  has  a  longer  form  :  Pnnitrbs  (imfHH/iIiu)  of  Solomon 
jon  if  David  viho  reigitd  in  Israel,  and  wiUi  this  agree 
Syr.  and  Vg. ,  except  that  they  read  ting  if  Isratt. 
The  superscription  in  our  Gk.  MSS  is  simply  irapBiidax 
(apparently  =  Rabbinical  Mi!U\ ;  the  subscription  is  r. 
[B],  w.  SaX.  [K],  r.  I*\.  [AJ,  w.  ZoX.  Tapi  ^/SSoMi*- 
««rr«  \C\  In  the  Vg.  title  Ihe  book  is  called  Parabola 
Solomeni!,  in  the  superscription  Liter  Prenerbiortttu 
qutm  Heb,  misle  vocant,  in  the  subscription  Liber  Pro- 

These  readings  show  that  in  the  fourth  century  of  our 
era  the  common  designation  of  the  book  was  Proverbs, 
and  the  title   in  the  Heb.  text  Proverbs  of  Solomon: 

1  Mallim  night  abnosi  be  rendered  '  bards ' ;  the  maBl  may 
be  the  poet,  the  'Dichler.'  Ihe  setter  in  order  of  words  or  ideas, 

c^'<^. 'd'i'chlen,'A.S.'da.''t^,'*io  arJi^Vs^in  ord'e'r.'^ 
English  verse  has  the  some  well-deAiied  brealt  in  the  middle  of 
1  Hebrew,    And  Wnin  Nu.28j™y 


ssSi,-,'; 


iucing  a  fresh  rhapsody,  like ' 
■-,  ofHomer.     -fhe  author 


.,L,ooglc 
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the  expression  in  the  Vss. ,  '  ion  of  David,  king  of 
Israel,'  may  be  a  scribal  insertion  (perhaps  suggested 
by  the  MT  title  of  Kikiklh\.  ll  is  probable,  though 
DOC  certain,  ihat  the  ascription  to  Solomon  belonged  to 
(he  original  title  (cp  the  titles  of  KShiltth  and  Wiid. 
Sol. ) :  il  may  have  been  given  lo  llie  earliest  coUeeiion, 
10i-22i6,  and  then  have  betn  relained  when  additions 
were  made,  or  the  earliest  title  may  have  been  '  Pro- 
verbs.' and  Ibe  reference  to  Solomon  (b.-ised  on  i  K. 
6n  [43>1)  may  have  been  added  by  Jewish  editors  ;  in 
the  discussions  of  the  book  at  the  Synod  of  Ji 


e  of  S 
may  have  been  laken  for  granted. 


«eur,  but  the  a 


In   ucl]^  Chritlian  wrililin  Prav.  is  freciucnily  ciled  w 
which  ihe  word  'm&doni'  Dccun;  hat  it  is  doubilul  v 


a  by  Mdi 

0  a  Jtn^  ' 
is  ((ncni.Ka[I 


l«.t     If  we  may  credit 

..  nedcHgnatian'Wiidoni' 


ch  appellalioM  are  lidei  pr^Kr 

It  appeaia  to  be  called  &!mplv  .S: 
r-.3l.jjK>.ndinO«(..^/. 

■re  genuine,    they   hardly   pr.        ..   „ _ 

The  elpRSSlon  i  nnBcm  miia  (Oeni.Kanl.  Car.  1  fj, 
HE  499,  etc),  which  u  used  ilu  of  Ecclui.  and  Witd. 
■ppein  lo  refer  not  lo  Proverta   u  a  book,  b      "     "■" 
u  the'all-vinuAii'ipealierand  teachtr.l    If  i 
HcgoipEHis,  indeed  (in  £ui-         ' 

■  Rabbinical  irealiie  ( TBi^M  B/Od  BatArt,  i,f)<3l  Pioverbi 
tad  EcclesiulH  Hppenn  merely  lo  cbancteriu  ibeH  btnks  by 
Ibe  nMut*  of  Iheir  DiatmaL    In  any  cut  the  inftetiuency  sf  the 

lit^i^HMr.  ThrpromiMnce  of  ibei'deTDf  wisdom  in^'ic^l^ 
Kcounu  naturally  for  luch  a  diiignalion  of  the  bDok.i 

At  theSynod  of /amnia  (about  lOO  A.D.  ;  see  Canon. 
5  5S|  the  recogniiion  of  the  book  as  one  of  the  KMQbira 
a.  CMI0ni<dtT.  lH«8i°S"ph»).  was  opposed  on  (he 
•■  >'*»™<""3''  grounds  that  it  contained  contradic- 
tions (264/.)  and  thai  some  of  its  descriptions  were 
indecent  (77-»)-  The  first  objection  was  set  aside 
iShai.  30  j)  byreferring  204  ('answer  not  afool accord- 
mglohis  folly*)  to  worldly  things,  and  285  (•  answer  a 
fool,  etc.')  to  things  religious  ;  this  exegesis  is  incoirect. 
but  the  explanation  was  accepted.  The  apparently 
unseemly  passages  were  interpreted  allegorically ;  see 
Aiilh  fiiilMa,  ch.  1  (in  the  common  recension),  and 
cp  ch,  2  of  [he  same  work  in  which  amorous  descrip- 
tions in  Canticles  are  explained  as  references  lo  Israel- 
After  the  discussions  at  Jamnia  the  canonical  character 
of  the  book  was  nol  questioned  by  the  Jews,  and  it  has 
not  since  been  called  in  question.  Il  is  quoted  often  in 
NT  and  Talmud,  and  by  Christian  and  Jewish  writers 
generally.  The  citations  in  NT  are  almost  all  of  them 
after  Ihc  Ck.  version,  and  are  usually  free ;  the  book 
was  evidently  much  read,  and  no  attempt  was  made  by 
NT  writers  to  give  its  precise  words.'  As  lo  its  posi- 
tion, the  better  attested  MT  arrangement  places  it  next 
after  Pss.  and  Job. 
"  ■  ■"  ■  ■"  '.14*.  Tg.,  a  number  of  Spaniih  Hebrew 
"  sch  liat  in  some  Hebrew  MSS  (mosily 
:o  Pulnu  (h>  ui  Hahn) :  ihe  MT  order 
byihelenglhofihebooks.    The  MSS 

Uh  poetical  bookineit  to  the  hiitorical  (abandoning  Ihe  divi^on 
into  the  three  canons),  and  PiovertH  neat  after  Pulnii  (Melito, 
In  Eu>.  HE,  4  as  J  •>•,  etcM  and  thii  older  is  followed  in  Pesh. 
Syr.;  Jerome's  order  is  Job,  Psalms.  Proverbs.  Among  suc- 
ceeding writers  there  B  considerable  diversity ;  modem  vejsioni 
adopt  Ihe  arranaement  of  Jerome.    See  Canuk. 

In  respect  of  accuracy  Ihe  Massorciic  leil  of  Pmitris 
•lay  positioti  among  the 
"  OT  books.       It  has  not  been  subjected 
to  the  sweeping  revision  which  we  find  in  certain  of  Ihe 

<  Cp  Ftuikenbeix,  DitSfrtckt,  EM.,  |  i. 

>  roralaleoccuirenCBof  the  name  ncannlBofinasymiEogal 
pIayeroflhei«Iicent.)see  W.DaUnii,  Oil slri^lu  Sal.  Hack 
•I.  A  iffiunng  im  Tatm.  ■>.  MMr. 

*  For  details  sec  works  on  biblical  qnotations.  The  biblio- 
(raphy  up  to  18^4  i>  ^ven  in  Toy,  Qiwtalinu:  since  then  have 


MSS  and  in  Baer-Deliii 
German)  il  stands  r 

s  probably  deterr 
ft  carfy  adopted  a 


8.  Heb.  t«zt  . 


N'Find 


Hubn, 

"  leatlyChrii 
ind  the  bibi 


re 


rrom  e  in 


lOT 
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prophetical  writings,  and,  among  the  wisdom  books,  in 
A'dMielk;  but  it  abounds  in  minor  inaccuracies.  Many 
of  its  particular  words  have  been  deformed ;  lines  of 
coupleis  have  been  misplaced  :  not  a  few  passages  defy 
translation  or  emendation  ;  and  some  paragraphs  [r,g-, 
four  short  sections  in  chap.  8)  now  stand  out  of  Ibeir 
proper  connection.  On  Ihe  other  hand,  there  are  few 
insertions  or  modifications  in  the  interests  of  theological 
ideas.  The  most  important  instance  of  such  editorial 
revision  is  found  in  the  paragraph  S^-io.  which  is  a 
theological  parallel  to  the  ethical  paragraph  3i-4 ;  and 
11 T  and  H  }i  ore  perhaps  other  instances.'  The 
character  ol  the  thought  seems  to  have  protected  (he 
book  from  violent  alterations.  Dealing  almost  ex- 
clusively with  ethical  facts  and  principles,  it  lardy 
comes  into  conflict  with  later  thought. 
Jajnni».°tf«fSu  Seen  no'atlcmt^ai  ^.eraiion.    ItlTd^biftil 


irrass 


4.  AnolBUt   ' 


inlo  tbe  book  a  docirifi 
the  book  from  IDcolog 


The  following  Ancient  Versions  of  Proverbs  have 
jmc  down  to  us:  Greek  (Sept.,  fragments  of  Aquila, 
Symmachus.  Theodolion,  and  of  several 
anonymous  translations);  Old  Latin  (fiag- 
;),  and  Jerome  :  Aramaic  (Peshiita, 
Hexaplar  Syr.,  Targum)  ;  Coptic;  to  which  maybe 
added;  Ethiopic  and  AraUc' 

The  Septuagint,  the  most  ancient,  interesting,  and 
valuable  of  the  versions  of  Proverbs,  is  given  in  Ihe 
principal  uncials  (BKAV,  and  fragments  in  C]  and  in  a 
number  of  cursives  (collated  by  Holmes  and  Parsons). 
Its  text,  however,  is  not  In  good  condition  ;  notwith- 

necessary  preliminary  to  its  best  use  for  the  re-eslabUsh- 
ment  of  the  Heb.  text)  is  still  lacking.  Many  of 
its  readings  are  corrupt,  il  has  many  passages  not 
found  in  Ihe  Heb. ,  and  its  arrangement  of  Ihe  divisions 
of  Ihe  book  is  peculiar.     It  is  doubtless  a  purely  Jewish 


Them 


X  of  Chris 


jnginaii 


iggesled  by  Ibe 
if  Ben- 
Greek. 


example  of  Ihe  younger  Jesus,   the 

Slrxi.      He  rendered  his  grandfather's  wotl 

in    response,    he    believed,    10  a    popular   demand    in 

Alexandria ;  and  so  the  Jews  of  the  city  doubtless  desired 

10  have  Proverbs  in  Gk.  form.     Of  Ihe  further  history 

ful  whether  there  was  one  translator  or  many;  there 
are,  however,  no  such  differences  in  style  and  acctu^cy 
in  Ihe  different  pans  as  clearly  to  suggest  Ihe  presence 
of  more  Ihan  one  hand.  In  general  it  appears  to  repre- 
sent fairly  a  Hebrew  lexl — ^presumably  an  Egyptian  text 
of  about  100  B.C.  In  certain  eases  this  text  differed 
from  thai  on  which  our  Massoretic  text  is  based.     Of 

from  Hebrew  ;  but  some  appear  to  have  been  composed 
originally  in  Greek. 
The  n         .... 

Proverb!  (< 


<urily  imply  1h 
and  even  probable):  bi 


>r  Gk.)  gives   sell 
there  were  iWmi 

and  &  Hebrew.' 


our  book  of 
n»oa>  of  the 


*  For  details  of  editions  of  ^ 
Miungen'in/'JTfift. 
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schools  aphoristic  sayings  were  doubtless  cited  and 
commented  on.  In  this  way  there  probably  arose  a 
Iradilion  of  parcemiac  inlerprclation.  which  would  be 
of  various  types,  redecting  the  various  directions  of 
Alexandrian  Jewish  tho^^ht.  In  the  Gk.  Proverbs  we 
find  allegorising  interpretations  (as  in  2>6)  but  no 
definite  evidence  of  rigorous  l^alism.^  No  doubt  the 
hermeneutical  tradition  was  less  well  established  in  the 
renderinp  of  the  Wisdom-books  than  in  those  of  the 
Torah  and  the  Prophets,  and  this  fact  may  account  in 
part  for  some  of  the  incorrect  translations  in  fl's 
version  of  Proverbs ; '  but  unsatisfactory  renderings 
occur  throughout  Q.  and  must  be  referred  in  part  to 
other  causes,  such  as  defective  Heb.  MSS.  ignorance 
of  Heb. ,  and  corruption  of  the  Gk.  text. 

r,  Ibai  then  wu  giEU  freedom  in  (In 


fnnloir 


f,i;<HVb 


^  i6-»  31 


Hi  follows 
]i.    In  il 


order,  nor  wholly  uniulural,  il  otAcrvable:  Ar^t  come  Itrophi. 
paisaKes,  ascribed  presumably  to  tlbe  'safcci.'  then  'miscel- 
Uneous  InHructionfl  for,  proverlH]  of  Solomon,'  finjilly  the 
d*^scription  of  the  idea]  bomewife.  The  order  may  be  due  to 
ihe  Gk.  editor,  or,  as  the  nubHciloni  probablf  arculated  in 
lenarate  form  and  may  have  been  arranged  variously  by  Heb. 
■cribes,  he  nay  have  found  it  in  a  Heb.  MS.' 

For  the  criticism  of  Ihe  Gk.  ten  we  have  the  Coptic 
and  Hexaplar  Syriac  versions,  to  which  may  be  added 
Ihe  fragments  of  Ihe  Old  Latin,  the  Ethiopic  and 
Arabic  translations,  and  a  few  verses  (9i-ii)  of  a 
Christian  Aramaic  translation  (in  Land,  Anicdot. 
Syr.  4). 

The  Sahidic  Coptic  MS  ed.  by  Ciaica  conuins  about  half  of 
Proveib^     It    followl    the    Gli.    ctoKly,    givins     ' 

■■  ■  - mr  Heb.  (and  also  ! 


erGk.n. 


•B  of  0  (the  Hesychian  naturally  suggest 


intHied  wj 


itself), 


hardly 


iyriac  (ed.  Ceriani)  preserves  (how  pre 
4ble  io  say)  Origen's  diacjiiical  maiki, 

-  ^.--S  passages  from  other  Gk.  translations; 

ca^et  enables  us  to  distinguish  addi  ' 

the  Ethiopic        ■       -    ■ 


n  bow  far 


tnbuled  nothing  lo  the  tdentilicatior 
n  of  ibe  Greek  version.  The  Arabii 
Ion's  PiIkI-i  and  ed.  Lagarde)  is  m 


if  aji  Egyptian 
eiidering  of  e 


The  fragmenu  of  other  Gk.  veiss.  based  on  the 
Heb.  (given  in  Field,  Htx.)  represent  our  MT,  and 
rarely  furnish  critical  aid,  though  they  are  sometimes 
lexicographically  useful.      Nearly  the  same  thing  is  true 

text  is  more  complicated :  it  represents  in  general  our 
MT.  but  with  occasional  variations  which  suggest  a 
different  form  from  ours,  and  here  and  Ihere  it  shows 
dependence  on  the  Seplungint  (repriKlucing,  probably, 
the  Old-Latin).  Its  interpretations  are  of  interest  as 
giving  in  part  the  Jewish  tradition  of  the  time ;  but  il 
cannot  be  rated  high  as  an  aid  in  Ihe  exposition  of 
Proverbs.  The  history  of  the  Peshitta  Syr.  text  is  still 
more  difficult ;  whilst  based  on  MT,  it  has  been  con- 
siderably affected  by  6.  and  Ihe  details  of  its  revision 
are  obscure. 

Syriac,  >e[  »n>el 

lenders  a  Syr.  ten  diflertnl  fr^  thai  which  we  have,  and 
that  it  may  be  used  far  criticism  of  the  Peshilla.  Saadia 
(ed.  DervnfiouTg)  gives  the  Jewi^  interpretation  of  the  tenth 
ki'i  "ogtaphial  and  ewg«ical  t^estioiri.*"  '  "  "  "" 
(a)  ZhniH'mw.— The  main   divisions  of   the  Book, 

I  Heidenheiin  (in  his  yitrlrljmhnckrifl,  ig6E,  iS6fi)  Is 
disposed  to  see  many  tiRns  of  the  influem:e  of  Pbaiisoic  ideas ; 

I  So  Frankenbeig,  Dir  Sfrtckr.  Einl. 

■  F'orarraEmentcDnuinuiRPr.S3ii-J435sec7'*(.4fAibf^, 
Oct.  iBm.  and  Klostermann,  AnMUcla. 

<  Cp  H.  Hyvemal,  in  Rn.  BiiL  for  ikS. 

•  See  Kennedy,  An.  'Ul.  Verss,,  ThTold,'  in  Hastings. 
BDy.  he  meniior     -    -     ■       ■- 


Inlbeve 


t)  Vehsioms. 
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indicated  in  MT  (and  also  in  6),  are  as  follows :— l 
_  (chaps,  1-9),     A  series  of  discourses,  descrip- 

8.  torm.  tjonsof  Ihe  nature  and  function  of  wisdom  and 
warnings  against  robbery  and  unchastiiy  (3i7-]i  61.19 
and  9r-ii  are  misplaced  ;  the  two  first  belong  in  iii.  or 
iv.,  the  last  belongs  in  ii.).  ii.  (I0i-22i6).  A  book  of 
aphoristiccoupletson  theconductoflife.    iii.  [22i;-24n 


i  24  »3 


*)•   Twc 


of  q 


there  is  a  wider  range  of  subjects  than  in  the  preceding 
division.  iv.  (2S'2d).  A  collection  of  couplets,  v. 
(30  / )'  A  miscellaneous  collection,  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  appendix  ;  chap,  30  contains  a  ditSum 
on  the  limitations  of  human  knowledge,  one  on  the 
certainly  of  God's  word,  a  prayer  for  preservation  from 
the  extremes  of  poverty  and  riches,  and  a  group  of 
tetrads  consisting  of  observations  on  nature  and  life 
(i/.  ■)!  f.  stand  by  themselves) ;  chap.  31  consists  of 
two  longto-  passages,  one  a  code  of  conduct  for  kings, 
the  other  a  description  of  a  model  housewife.' 

(t)  Rkylhm.—'nn:  material  of  Proverbs,  as  far  as 
regards  its  contents,  though  not  poetical,  is  gnomic, 
and  its  literary  form  is  that  which  appears  to  have  been 
common  in  both  poetical  and  proverbial  utterances 
among  Ihe  Hebrews  from  an  early  tinne.  The  norm  is 
a  couplet,  with  parallelism  of  lines  ;  quatrains  are 
common,  and  there  are,  less  commonly,  longer 
strophes ;  triplets  are  rare.  The  line  in  Proverlis  has 
usually  three  beats  (a  form  which  may  be  called  ternary), 
sometimes  two  (iHnary).  sometimes  fmir  (quaternary). 
The  determination  of  the  number  of  beats  is  matter  of 
pronunciation  and  therefore  to  some  exteni  arbitrary ; 
"-   '  ''   may  be  said  with  probability  that  binary  and 


yUnes 


suspicii 


The  rhythmical  chanctetistics  of  the  different  parts 
(couplets)  Ibe  &ni  is  antiibetw  m  IO-l«ra>nipiu'ison  (wi'i 
single  senien^)  in  iS.M?  whilst  the'teiond  haS'c'ifie: 


ppeais  that  Ihe  distichal  aphorisms  are  mostly 

:iic,    but   are   sometimes   comparisons   or   angle 

and   that   Ihe    longer    discourses  and   Ihe 

prefer  the  synonymous  form.      The  rhythmical 


oforc 


veil  n 


rhythmical  form  it  may  probably  be  inferred  that  the 
book  is  composite  in  origin. 

(if)  The  j1/a/<l/.  ^  Proverbial  sayings,  brief  formula- 
tions of  experience  and  observation,  apiJear  10  have 
been  current  among  the  Israelites,  as  they  are  among 
all  other  peoples.  The  examples  in  OT  are  few  biu 
sufficient  to  show  the  usage;  see  i  S.IO..  (  =  18=4), 
and  apparently  a  S.  56  20 18  24 14  [13]  I  an  allied  form 
is  the  riddle  (Judg.  11 . 4),  and  cp  Lk.  4j3  Jn.  437  3  Pec 
2»,*  These  simple  sayings  were  sometimes  in  ordinary 
priBe  form,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  couplets,  one 
line  in  some  way  parallel  lo  the  other.  In  the  latter 
case  the  general  name  for  them  is  mdldt.  a  term  which 
is  employed   in  OT   to  designate  a  great  variety  of 

I  Chajes.  !n  bis  Prrvrr^'mStin/ini.  maintains  the  ww  ibal 

couplets  which  at  one  time  (tboiigb  not  originally)  were  arranKt, 
hke  Ps.  Ilfl,  according  10  Ihe  letleni  of  the  alphabet,  and  he 


'  The  story  in  Nu.  SI  as-jj  may  be  ba! 
beast-iuny;  cp  Jud.Rs-ijand  aK.Ug. 


ical  fbrms  in  Proverbs  ai 
en-  treatise  on  -Hebraisch*   Metnk'  in 
XfMisl  Sa<k.  GtalUckaJI  Jtr  Wiutn- 

old  fable  a 
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compositions  of  itistichnl  fona.  and  in  fitct  seems  to 
signify  a  'distichal  composition';'  Tor  ihe  vohous 
appliraiioDs  of  the  term  see  E»1l18i  21j  [20«], 
17a  Dt,28j7  Hab.26  Mic24  Nu.237  Ps.78a  Job 
2ili,  Tliough  Proverbs  now  contains  gnomic  dis- 
courses, the  title  wiiiti  seems  to  have  referred  originally 
lo  a  collection  of  aphorisnis  (10i-22i6), 

Tfae  mmoipgy  of  BntM/ii  doublful :  but  ihe  prDUUIily  sccnu 
10  br   tut   it   siniilw    ^juMtapoulion^  or  'timiluily/  with 
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^O^Dlh 


m//lfM  C-tf'K^  tormi  which  uppear  to  jignify 
'  deflected  ducDunc^'  dui  is»  discourse  in  which  then 
10  somediiciE  elK  than  thai  which  the  wordi  dircc 
{u,  for  ciunple,  in  a  riddle,  JiKta^ii  iK.lOill 

lUdaciiTurw'ianceftEKk.^TrNii.  laaWLTipi-WsulTlii" 
(a)  Until  recent  times  the  greater  pan  of  Ibe  book 
(chops.  1-29)  has  commonly  been  ascribed  lo  Solomon. 
B.  »i.w.ui.u.(i.  ^^^i.^l  111^^  ^  superscnplion  m  li. 
though  Ibis  may  refer  lo  chaps.  1-9  only,  especially  as 
Solomon  is  named  as  author  in  Ibe  superscriptions  in 
IOi(inMT.  but  not  in  S)  and  25 1.  It*is  quite  possible 
thai  he  may  have  composed  or  collected  proverbs  of  some 
ion,  as  is  staled  in  i  K.611/  [in/.]:  but  the  indica- 
tions in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  itself  (see  below,  g  7) 
make  it  impossible  to  suppose  that  he  is  its  author. 
The  tradition  of  nutborship.  embodied  in  Ihe  OT  titles 
and  in  the  Talmud,  cannot  be  relied  on-  It  has  been 
conclusively  proved  that  in  the  Prophets  and  the  Psalms 
Ihe  titles  are  not  authoritative  in  themselves,  and  that 
the  lists  of  authors  given  in  the  Talmud  rest  on  no 
good  historical  or  critical  foundation.  The  titles  id 
Proverbs  cannot  be  supposed  to  form  an  exception  to 
tbe  general  rule.  Some  critics,  however,  while 
admitting  Ihe  general  doubtfulness  of  OT  lilies,  make 
an  exception  in  favour  of  Pr. *,^t:  'these  also  are 
proverbs  of  Solomon,  which  the  men  of  Heiekiah, 
king  of  Judah,  transcribed.'  Whence,  they  ask,  this 
particularity  of  statement,  if  it  does  not  rest  on  good 
tradition?  And  it  is  added  that  Hetekiah's  reign  was 
a  favourable  lime  (or  such  literary  work.  Granted  that 
such  work  is  conceivable  for  thai  lime,  we  have  only  a 
possibility.  There  is  no  hint  of  it  in  the  historical  and 
prophetical  books,  and  there  is  much  against  it.  Not 
only  was  the  period  in  question  one  of  war  and  unresi, 
but  il  is  highly  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  the  task 
of  collecting  and  editing  writings  did  not  begin  till 
much  later  (not  before  the  enile).  As  to  the  particu- 
larity of  tbe  title  in  25i,  il  is  quite  in  the  manner  of 
the  Jewish  editors — ^witness  the  titles  of  many  psalms  : 
to  be  precise  and  full  was  a  natural  tendency,  and  tbe 
scribes  had  no  hislorical  science  to  guide  them.  In 
this  case  Heiekiah  may  have  been  selected  because  of 
his  alleged  prominence  as  a  reformer  (so  Is.  38  ascribes 
a  poem  10  him.  and  a  Ch.  19  credits  jehoshaphol  with 
the  creation  of  a  sacerdotal  judiciary).  We  cannot. 
then,  base  ihe  question  of  authorship  of  Proverbs  on 
tbe  titles  in  the  book.  As  lo  tbe  ascription  of  Proverbs 
and  other  writings  to  Solomon,  this  also  was  perfectly 
natural  when  his  reputation  for  wisdom  had  once  been 
established.'    And,  as  it  is  now  almost  universally  held 


,nPtovBl)i>(Heb.ie.i)In  SSOTioi 


'  lathe  vol.  on  rrovcfomneo.  lexif  m  jiji/ 
Hanpl  expreuu  the  ai^nion  thai  mdJd/  mans  orieiwll; 
'equality  or  equal  pant  and  halves  (Au.  w/f^ur)'  and  tbn. 
*  limply  a  line  of  poetry  or  verae,  each  «E!ch  conu&iing  of  1*0 
hemulKhi,'  thai  is,  the  reference  ii  10  the  linear  form  and 
not  to  the  form  of  eHpreiKicfi-  Not  10  apeak  of  the  difticuliy 
of  rivinjc  the  mcaninjE  '  halves '  to  Ihe  wng.  milid/,  il  i»  10  H 
observe?  ihai  we  da  not  find  ekewheie,  in  Semilic,  Gk.,  and 
l^iin,  a  reference  10  linear  form  in  lenns  for  *  proverb ' :  cp  .niTli 
;iK'So<  *a^«(iw,  rofXiBoA^,  prffvrrfiimm,  a^agiMm  ;  cp  also  -^^p 
vui  At.  trr^  which  refer  to  enpre^ion  and  thoufthU  Further, 
the  sense 'alich'Hemi  10  presuppose  wnling;bul  Ihe  lem  maial 


didni 


eProvei 


{i)  InSOi  31 1  two  other  names  of  authors  are  given. 

Agar  ben-Yakeh  (Jakeh)  and  Lemuel  (or  Lemuel's 
mother).  Cp^THiKi.,  Lkuubl.  Agia-  (if  the  word  is 
a  proper  name)  must  be  supposed  to  be  an  otherwise 
unknown  sage,  possibly  Jewish,  possibly  non-Jewi^. 


T(mtlUX    No. 


of  philosophic  (twt  not  irr 
poauble).  or,  by  change  c 


s:x" 


Uke 


'the  Masisiie.' 
In  MT  the  counsel  to  kings  is  ascribed  to  Lemuel's 
mother  ;  but  this  may  be  due  to  leilual  coiruplion — the 
words  may  well  have  been  spoken  by  a  sage.  In  tbe 
presenl  condition  of  the  ten  we  can  say  of  these 
passages  do  more  than  that  they  belong  10  the  general 
late  material  of  philosophic  and  gnomic  wisdom  (see 
Aguh,  Lbuugu  Massa).  The  'sages' 
2131  and  (in  MT)  in  22i;,  and 
etc  ;  substantially  the  whole  of  chaps.  1-9  is  referred 
10  them.  They  represent  ihe  body  of  philosophical 
ethical  thought  of  the  later  time  ;  they  are  Ihe  teachers 
in  the  academies  and  the  gnomic  writers. 


11  the  hi 
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_  D-»_  for  Ihe  determination  of  the  dale,  we  must 
look  10  the  customs  aDd  ideas  indicated  io 
the  book.  The  data  may  be  arranged  as  follows  :  (n) 
the  conception  of  life  ;  (*)  the  social  conditions  ;  (c)  the 
ethical  ideas ;  (if)  the  religious  ideas ;  (e)  the  relntioD 
of  Proverbs  to  other  books  1  (/)  the  linguistic  cbar- 

(11)  C9»ccpHeit  of  life. — When  we  compare  Proverbs 
with  other  OT  books,  especially  with  the  prophetical 
writings,  we  are  struck  by  the  diHerenccs  between  ihem 
in  Ihe  way  in  which  life,  as  a  whole,  is  contemplaled 
(see  WiJiDoM  Literature).  It  is  not  merely  that  the 
point  of  view  of  other  books  is  national,  that  of  Proverbs 
ilHlividual — they  diftcr  also  as  to  what  constitutes  the 
basis  of  good  living.  For  the  prophets  il  is  loyally  to 
the  service  of  Yahwi,  God  of  Israel  (conceived  of  as 

from  other  deities  ;   for  Ihe  sages  it  is  loyally  to  the 
imiversal  human  conscience,'  and  this  loyally  is  held  to 
itioned  on  knowledge :  throughout  the  book  il 


is   kno 


-.    Ihe 


the  good  man  and 
and  '  wicked "  are  synonymous  (see  Fool).  Now.  we 
find  also  in  a  few  prophetical  passages  insistence  on  the 
necessity  of  knowledge  ;  but  in  these  passages  the  import 
of  the  term  is  markedly  ditferent  from  the  conception  in 
Proverbs. 

Hosea  (Him.  4  e)  eaclainu  ihat  the  people  are  destroyed  br 
lack  of  knowledge ;  bul  il  is  because  ihey  are  misJed  by  the 
priests ;  '  because  thou  (O  pricsll  r^}ectesl  knowlcdite.  I  reject 
ihee  from  being  priest '  ;  the  fault  ties  in  the  Driesls'  Lgnofance 
"    igardofthelawofYabwi.    In;er.S4/Se/»a»/.  the 


Ihe^do  n«"kn^  ^lul  it.  ob»)  Yahwt^  law  aad  it  »°<^-^ 
said  Ihat  they  falufyit.  The  wttdom  of  the  pruice  of  K 1 1 1  is 
thai  of  a  righieous  iheocratic  judge.  Pi.  III!  is  a  EloriAoiioa 
of  knowledge ;  bul  ii  is  knowledge  of  Ihe  words  of  ^w& 

In  distinction  from  these  prophetical  passages. 
Proverbs  makes  tbe  instructed  conscience  the  guide  of 
life.  The  divine  control  of  all  things  is  recognised,  and 
the  kernel  of  wisdom  is  said  to  be  the  fear  of  ihe  Lord  ; 
but  this  means  an  altitude  of  Ibe  soul.  aDd  not  depend- 
ence on  an  external  code.  Il  is  assumed  thai  he  who 
knows  will  do  right — Ihe  ultimate  basis  of  life  is  a  wise 
perception  of  the  constitulion  of  things.  This  point  of 
view  occurs  elsewhere  in  OT  only  in  Job  and  Kohtielh. 
It  is  a  distinct  rejection  of  the  propbeiical  and  legal 


1  Cheyne  {Job  and  Sot  ii^)  appositely  ca 
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conceptioci,  and  belongs  lo  a  reflective  slage  that  we 
cui  seek  onljr  in  the  period  when  the  Jews  were  scattered 
Ihrougboul  the  Persian  and  Greek  empires.  In  Jer. 
'  wise  meD '  are  enemies  of  truth ' — in  Proverbs  tfaey  are 
the  sole  depoutaries  of  inith.  This  latter  view  is 
specifically  Greet,  and,  without  denying  thai  some  of 
the  materwJ  of  Proverbs  may  be  earlier,  we  may  probably 
refer  the  present  form  of  the  book  lo  the  Greek  period. 
This  date  seems  to  be  demanded  also  by  the  personifi- 
cation of  wisdom  in  chap.  8  and  the  r61e  assigned  her 
as  the  controller  of  earthly  al&irs  and  the  companion 
and  friend  of  God  at  the  creation  of  the  world.'  Such 
a  peisoniflcation  is  foreign  to  the  legal  and  prophetical 
writings  ;  in  the  fonner  there  is  no  stich  represenlalion. 
and  in  the  latter  it  is  the  '  word '  of  Ysbwi  ( his  revelation 
or  command)  on  which  stress  is  laid  (Jer.  g3 19  Is.  GS II, 
cp  Ps.  33a),  On  the  other  hand,  the  personification  of 
wisdom  in  Wisd,  7  is  manifeslty  Greek. 

{i)  Social  condiHons. — In  the  picture  of  social  con- 
ditions in  Prov.  there  is  much  that  might  belong  to  any 
period  from  David  onwards  ;  general  goodness  and 
badness,  honesty  and  dishonesty,  truth  and  falsehood, 
industry  and  sloth,  agriculture,  business  life,  courts  of 
law  and  kings.  There  is  also  much,  however,  that  is  out 
of  accord  with  the  pre-exilic  lime.  .Monogamy  is  taken 
for  granted,  whereas  polygamy  is  assumed  in  DL  21  ij 
l7th  cent)  and  Uv.  I81S  (6th  c«nt.),  in  the  older  law 
(Lev.  SOio)  adultery  was  punishable  with  death  ;  Prov. 
6}>-35  treats  it  merely  as  a  crime  against  the  man's  well- 
being.  The  elaborate  descriptions  of  harlots'  wiles  and 
denunciations  of  conjugal  infidelity  (especially  in  chaps. 
1-6)  agree  better  with  a  monogamous  dty-lile ;  in  a 
polreamous  community  this  vice  is  relativdy  infrequent 
— in  many  cases  the  harlots  of  pre-eiilic  prophecy  are 
temple-prostitutes.  Organised  robbery,  as  in  1 10-19, 
belongs  more  naturally  to  later  city-life,  whether  the 
passage  in  question  refer  to  literal  robbery,  or,  as  some 
bold,  lo  exiortion  and  oppression  under  legal  forms. 
The  practice  of  hoarding  com  (II 16)  probably  belongs 
to  the  later  commercial  life.  The  little  treatise  on  the 
care  of  flocks  (S713-17)  is  hardly  an  early  production  ; 
tiierary  treatment  of  such  subjects  is  elsewhere  late 
(Aristotle.  Vergil). 

Tbcianw  thing  11  true  of  iIk  luniuli  < 
iriitoiVS^^of  "'''*rffr'"d  '"  "^  "''"  "  '  n  "hi 
brc«d  adniiniHntivt''vinl^^^e'dciu£  tKing*wEa1ly'ditrei«n 
liDin  those  of  Dt.  IT  i4->a,  but  nearly  idcniical  with  IboKofthe 


rMpeciablt  1 
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Finally,  there  are.  in  parts  of  Prov.  (1-9  22>i  21 33). 
suggestions  of  an  organisation  of  learning  which  belter 
suits  the  late  reAeclive  period:  the  sages  are  an  influential 
body,  and  appear  10  have  pupils — so  we  may  infer  from 
the  address  'my  son. 'and  from  223i— that  is,  academies 
were  in  existence.  The  dictum  of  Agur  implies  a  habil 
of  discussing  theological  questions.  The  quotations  in 
80s/ (from  Dt.  4i  Ps.  18  JO  [31]  and  perhaps  job  134  10) 
point  to  a  tale  time,  for  Ps.  18  must  be  regarded  as 

(c)  Ethics. — In  certain  points  the  ethical  system  of 
Proverbs  agrees  with  thai  of  the  pre-exilic  and  exilic  books 
on  both  the  positive  and  the  negative  sides.  The  codes 
given  in  Ex.  20-23  Dl.  Lev.  and  the  prophets  include 


Id  of  Cod  (w.  >iis)  Hd  k 
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most  of  the  duties  of  a  man  to  his  fellow-ciliiens.  They 
have  nothing  to  say  of  courage,  fortitude,  moderation, 
self-sacritice.  intellectual  truthfulness,  love  of  beauty, 
international  obligations  1  but  this  defect,  however  it 
may  be  explained,  is  not  supplied  by  later  books.  The 
motive  for  righl-dmng,  ■  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee,' 
is  the  same  throughout  OT,  and  the  avoidance  of 
speculative  inquiry  concerning  Ihe  nature  of  conscienca 
and  the  ultimate  basis  of  moral  rules  is  common  lo  all 
Semitic  antiquity.  On  the  other  band,  (here  are  injunc- 
tions and  points  of  view  in  Proverbs  wbich  appear  to 
indicate  an  ethical  advance  over  the  exilic  and  pre-eiilic 
books. 


of  glmi 


the  fmjDcnt  pniK  of  induHiy  (8&-t  i  II 94),  the  scorn 
(3S  aoX  and  the  homely  wattling  againu  too  much 
of  oibm'  hotim  (U 17) ;  the  fonnulMioii  <Au"'>«) 
cxtT  of  the  scoffer  (a  conception  peculiar  Jo  Proverba), 
ecjii]  alienlioii  paid  10  fools,  kingt,  and  children. 


the  Allure  (tT  i). 
Law  or  piDphets 


to  the  uni 
:b  we  find 
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id  the  rule  of  Lev.  18  is  (Ihi* 

II  must  be  said,  moreover,  tbal,  though  there  is  in 
Prov.  no  recognition  of  a  law  of  international  ethics, 
there  is  also  no  trace  of  that  bitterness  toward  foreign 
nations  which  disfigures  the  prophetical  and  the  historical 
books,  parts  of  the  I^w.  and  some  of  the  Psalms ;  ibe 
tone  of  the  book  is  that  of  men  who  have  been  traiiked 
by  experience  lo  the  recognition  of  a  universal  humanity. 
The  guide  of  conduct  is  the  sage — the  appeal  is  10 
every  man's  reason  and  conscience. 

Such  is  the  general  altitude.  Yet  Ihe  book  has  also 
its  billemess  and  implacableness.  It  adopts  toward 
the  wicked  in  general  the  attitude  of  Yahwi  toward  ihe 
wicked  in  Israel  (Am.  4  Hos.  64-6  9?);  they  are  warned, 
and  exhorted  to  repent,  but,  if  they  do  not  change,  they 
must  die  (Prov.  lao-jj).  There  is  not  even  a  trace  of 
the  softness  which  is  visible  in  Eiek.  IBji  Hos.  I44.  or 

in  Ps.  103 14-'  This  difference  is  doubtless  due  in  great 
part  10  the  impersonal  character  of  the  moral  ideal  and 
judge  in  Proverbs ;  Yahwi  may  pily.  but  Wisdom  must  be 
unrelenting.  The  sages,  in  fact,  set  forth  a  naiural  law 
in  the  moral  world,  which  is  no  more  capable  of  frily 
than  physical  law  ;  the  rule  is  :  be  wise  or  perish — it  is 
the  rule  of  the  ethical  philosopher,  not  of  the  patriot  or 
the  preacher.  In  this  respect,  as  in  others,  we  are 
struck  by  the  modemness  of  Proverbs ;  prophets  and 
historians  often  seem  remote  from  us,  and  sometimes 

written  yesterday. 

(d)  RtligioHS  A ttiladi. —Of  all  the  biblical  books,  if 
we  omit  such  works  as  Nahum.  Obndiah.  and  parts  of 
K6h«Ielh.  there  is  none  with  so  simple  and  colourless  a 
Iheislic  creed  as  Proverbs,  ll  is  distinctly  and  absolutely 
monotheistic ;  unlike  most  of  the  prophetical  writings 
and  some  of  the  psalms  it  ignores  polytheism  or  the 
recognition  of  other  gods  than  Yahw^  —  for  i(  that 
question  is  finally  settled ;  even  of  angels  and  demons 
it  makes  no  mention,  though  these  must  have  formed 
pan  of  the  general  Jewish  belief  whether  before  or  after 
Ibe  exile — but  Proverbs  recognises  no  supernatural 
element  in  life  but  the  spirit  of  God  manifesting  itself 
in  the  thought  of  man,  and  omits  intermediate  agencies 
as  unnecessary.  Its  (heislic  faith  is  Arm,  calni,  and 
unquestioning.  It  is  enough  that  God  is  the  creator 
and  ruler  of  the  world.  His  ethical  attributes  are  taken 
inted  :  Ihere  is  no  discussion  ol 
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in  K&Mlelh.>  In  accordance  wilh  Ihis  poinl  of  view 
the  emotional  element  ia  religion  is  ignored :  we  find 
no  expression  oS  love  to  God,  of  sense  of  sin  and  re- 
pentance, of  joy  in  Ihe  service  of  God — only  ihe  eon- 
vielion  thai  wisdom's  ways  are  ways  of  peace  and 
pleasantness.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  (3ii  la)  the 
fine  conception  of  God  as  training  his  servants  by 
suffering :  here  alone  in  Proverbs  is  the  word  'love' 
used  of  God  (il  Is  used  of  wisdom  in  8  ij).  In  slriklng 
contrasl  with  all  other  OT  books  except  KOh^lelh  the 
-main  features  of  the  distinctively  national  Jewish  religious 
(aith  are  passed  over  in  almost  complete  silence. 
There  it  no  mention  of  piDphcts^  or  prienls  or  templft  ; 


•gdMlTO, 


lo  liod,  at 


«Wlj) 


thai  integrity  ts  mote  accepuble  to  God  than . 

declaration  i£  quite  in  ihctpiril  of  the  propheia  oflhc  pf 
nndevcloKd  ritual  (Ain.6at-i3  Hos.«6  Ij.Iit-iO' 
«/),  onljr,  perhaps,  with  a  more  marked  tone  of  indiffer 
Id  contrast,  however,  with  prophets  and  psil 
the  devoiiotuil  element  in  religion  (prayer,  pra 
lacking.  While  there  is  no  referenct 
sacred  scriptures  (such  as 


Greel 


en-Sira 


c),  1 


ms  (SOs/) :  the  closest  parallel  to  such 
employment  of  earlier  wrilings  is  the  reference  to 
Jeremiah  in  Dan.9>  (165  B.c ),  and  the  suggestion  is 
that  Prov.  30  belongs  to  a  late  post-eiilic  period. 

In  anothw  point  the  silence  of  Proverbs  is  note- 
worthy. Before  the  exile  the  ptof^iets  predicted  simply 
the  restoration  of  the  nation,  but.  after  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  the  Agureof  the  national  king  was  introduced 
into  the  picture  by  prophets  and  psalmists  as  the 
natural  political  head,  leading  the  nation  in  a  career  of 
conquest  (Jer.  33  .s  / .  Is.  1 1  .-9,  etc. );  he  was  for  a 
long  lime  a  part  of  the  national  hope.  In  Proverbs, 
however,  he  does  not  appear :  what  the  book  says  of 
kings  (Mjs  ie.<»-.s  20j6.B  24=./  2Si-7)  seems  lo 
regard  them  merely  as  a  universal  clement  of  society, 
to  be  fesired  and  obeyed ;  when  they  are  spoken  of  as 

of  the  office  ;  •  their  ulleranees  are  said  to  be  as  just  as 
an  oracular  decision,  and  wickedness  is  declared  (ISii) 
to  be  abhorrent  to  them.  This  is  the  tone  of  a  man 
who  regards  society  as  organised  on  a  moral  basis,  and 
feels  no  interest  in  an  independent  Jewish  government.* 
Nor  do  the  writers  of  Proverbs  express  any  interest  in 
the  newer  eschaloli^cal  ideas. 

blp^nsis  or  unhappincH,  il  tin  prt«nl  Hfc  on  earth  ;  Shefll,  u 

rewards  and  puniihrnenuhbeHme  view  ix  tound  In  Ecclus.  and 
Kflhtleth). 

Certain  passages  in  Ihe  book  are  regarded,  by  some 
critics,  as  giving  evidence  of  a  belief  in  ethical  immor- 
tality, but  this  interprelnlion  is  improbable;  2196; 
refer  to  physical  death  (premature  death,  as  in  lOjj. 
Iieing  the  final  penalty  of  sin) ;  in  10;  iS  11  j  the  refer- 
ence is  to  the  present  life;'  14 j>  may  be  understood 
to  refer  either  to  Ihe  future  or  10  the  present ;  but  Ihe 
text  is  probably  in  disorder.  Irusmuch  as  the  general 
position  of  Proverbs  is  perfectly  clear  on  this  point,  a 
tiingle  couplel  affirming  immortality  may  naturally  be 
regarded  with  suspicion.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
book  be  held  to  recognise  the  doctrine,  its  date  must  be 
1  A(ur(Ptnv.Mi.4>nwrelyBffii 
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put  very  late.  Of  the  idea  of  bodily  resurrection  (which 
was  adopted  by  the  Jews  hardly  earlier  than  the  second 
century  B.C.)  there  is  no  trace, 

The  central  religious  conception  of  Proverbs  is  the 
fear  of  God ,  reverence  tor  him  as  ruler  and  law-giver  ; 
the  sages,  though  philosophers,  are  distinctly  religious. 
In  chaps.  1-6  the  expression  'fear  of  God'  represents 

of  wisdorn.  and  its  content  is  given  in  ethical  terms. 
In  Ihe  remainder  of  the  book  God  is  regarded  as  the 
protector  and  benefactor  of  those  who  fear  him.  Il 
must  be  added  that,  while  'wisdom'  in  a  part  of 
Proverbs  (10-31)  generally  means  sagacity,  common- 
sense  or  prudence,   it  has  in  1-9  a  peculiar  religious 
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precision.     In  8 

divine  quality  {!■!/.  arjtf. 
""  ■  "■  ""lor  conceived  of  it  as  an  energy  pepradinf 
a  faculty  breaibed  into  man  by  God.  oi  in 
is  (lifficulc  to  iuy.  For  ii  ii  hot  stand  by 
lly  slalemeDI  tbat  God  bettow^  wiulom  on 
iolerpdated  passage  (2  5.8),  aikd  doea  doi 

The  religious  feeling  of  the  sages  forces  them  to 
identify  wisdom  with  the  divine  government :  the 
definition  of  wisdom  as  essentially  the  fear  of  God 
(I;).  Ihe  recognition  of  God  as  ateolute  disposer  of 
human    ankirs   (IS' 33    ITj),    Ihe   affirmation    of    the 

statements,  may  be  regarded  as  sincere  attempts  lo 
hiumo[)i3e  Ihe  philosophical   point  of  view  with   the 

if)  Rtlalien  lo  EccUsiasticui. —The  position  of 
Proverbs  in  the  arrangement  of  OT  books,  the  fact. 
that  is,  that  it  stands  in  the  Third  Canon,  favours  the 
view  that  it  is  late,  since  the  other  books  in  this  canon 
are  either  exilic  or  post-exilic  But.  more  particularly, 
a  post-exilic  tlate  is  suggested  by  its  relation  to  Ben- 
Sira.'  The  two  books  are  so  much  alike  in  point  of 
view,  spirit,  and  contents  that  Iheir  relation  can  be 
explained  only  by  one  of  two  suppositions  :  either  one 
imitates  the  other,  or  the  two  arc  products  of  the  same 
period.  But  if  Kcclus.  imitates  Proverbs  (and  Ihe 
latter  is  confessedly  the  earlier  of  the  two),  Ihe  more 
natural  explanation  of  the  fact  is  that  they  Eland  near 
together,  just  as  the  earlier  part  of  Enoch  and  Daniel 
are  near  each  other  in  time  as  in  content. 
One  of  the  mosi  Biri':ing  of  the  similarities  between  the  booli 

conlrajl  with  the  other  wniines  (j)™pheu  and  ¥crlh)  ihat 

general  a  poitl.pri^helic  posl-le^al  period.'  the  period  of  the 

later  than  the  legal  devekipment  of  Thr  fiflh  century  h,c  In 
Ecclui.  (8814-3(111)  leameJ  men  are  diuinclly  recognised  aa  a 
separaie  class,  sharpiv  dislinvuished  front  artisans,  and  Their 
methods  of  study  and  their  funclion  are  described  nt  length. 
The  picture  of  ihem  in  Proverbs  is  less  sharply  drawn,  and  il 
may  be  interred  that  an  interval  of  lime,  though  not  a  very 

Il  thus  appears  that,  since  the  thought  is  substanliatly 
the  same  throughout  Proverbs,  the  whole  of  the  book 
in  its  present  form  is  post-exilic,  not  earlier  than  the 
second  half  of  the  Persian  period,  atid  not  later  than 
the   first   half   of    the    Greek    period.*     The    external 

■CpOoit.  S;(««*™(T-*.7',  .BB5).  A  similar  harmoninlion 
ia  found  in  EccLus.  but  not  in  the  original  KDh«lelh.  In  the 
biter  there  are   many  harmonising   additions,    in    Ptoverht 

"^Sm  ^isnoM°"L™ATU1«B,  and  cp  Hohimann,  ii 
CIVB»9»#:;  Cheyne,  M  anJ  Sal.,  aa  '  '  ~  " 
chap.  \;  MonteKore  in  JQR  2(i8S9.9d). 

';  T)iii"i'l'™'frar- 
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in  10  die  oul  in  the  iiiih  cenlun',  but  lingered  till  the 
lh  ;    ihe  law.books  were  praclicalfy   finished   by  the  year 

It  i>  understood,  of  course,  that  no  litdc  of  the  geneial 
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inRuences  or  Ihe  time,  nhen  (he  Jews  were  scaltered 

great  world,  combined  with  the  naiural  forward  move- 
ment of  the  people,  led  them  in  the  direction  of  a 
{^ilosophical  conception  of  life. 

tended  and  awmilaitd  to  the  fundAnwntal 

,  il.l     Bui  il  imuld  appear  Ibal,  whik  ihe  c»n. 

in  at  Persia  was  mainly  in  Ihe  realm  of  the  supemalural 
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linJy  philonjphical  O^^ntiAcation 


_....^ _.., _.jl  impossible  al&o 

(/)  LingKtslU  Character. — The  vocabulary  of  Pro- 
verbs necessariljr  agrees  largely  with  thai  of  other  OT 
books.  [IS  linguistic  peculiarities  are  partly  due  to  the 
nature  of  its  material,  partly  belong  1o  the  later  usage-' 
Il  is  not  always  possible  to  say  whether  a  given  word 
is  late-Hebrew  or  poetical ;  for  paniciilar  discussions 
reference  must  be  made  to  the  commentaries.  In  any 
case  Ihe  number  of  words  which  may  probably  be 
r^nrded  as  post-eiilie  or  Aramaic  is  not  large;*  in 
this  respect  Proverbs  differs  from  the  lately  .discovered 
Hebrew  text  of  Ben-Sira.  It  is  not  clear  that  there  are 
any  Arabic  or  Greek  words.*  The  syntactical  eon- 
■Iruclions  are  characterised  by  the  curtness  and  com- 
pression which  naturally  belong  to  gnomic  writing. 
The  genetui  style  of  the  book  agrees  with  what  we 
might  expect  of  the  time  when  Aramaic  influence  was 
beginning  to  make  itself  fell,  and  the  Hebrew  was 
entering   on  its  later  stage — that  is.   the  fourth  and 

The  custom  of  leaching  by  aphorisms  and  short 
discourses  is  illustrated  by  the  whole  of  the  series  of 

hich  the /'irii^iw*  may  be  included),' 
1  Ihe  fourth  and  following  centuries 
B.C.  mere  must  have  been  in  circulation  a  number  of 
proverbial  sayings,  and  out  of  these  our  Book  of 
Proverbs  was  made  up.'  The  divisions  visible  on  the 
hce  of  the  booh  have  been  mentioned  above  (§  5).  and 
Ihe  diflerences  between  them,  in  content  and  form, 
suggest  that  ibey  represent  separate  small  collections 
(very  much  as  in  the  composition  of  the  Psalter).  The 
h:  fa,t\  is  indicated  by  certain  repetitions  in  the  book. 
1y  a  line  is  repealed  (as  in  llf  24bX  this  need  not 
X  of  editorship  or  of  auihonhip.  for  a  leacher 
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by  itself,  but.  if  we  may  judge  by  the  form,  is  really 
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*  The  obscure  word  111,  21s. 
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composed  of  two  smaller  parts.  lOi-ldiand  ie]-22ifi: 
Ihe  second  of  these  is  mostly  made  up  of  comparisons 
and  other  single  sentences,  whilst  Ihe  first  employs  the 
antithetic  form.  With  the  second  agree  25-27  and 
part  of  28/,;  with  the  first  agrees  the  other  part  of 
28/  These  seem  to  have  been  the  earliest  collections 
(ethical  couplets) :  then  came  the  two  groups  of  quat- 
rains, 22.7-24"  and  24ij-m.  which,  by  their  distincter 
mention  of  '  sages '  and  Ihe  freer  character  of  Iheir 
material,  indicate  a  later  lime  :  Ihe  more  elaborate 
discourses  of  1-9  (omitting  2s-8  3aj-3S  fli-iD  S?-")  may 
be  still  later;  and  80/  form  an  appendii.  Wilhtn 
these  divisions  smaller  sections  occur  (such  as  I63-9 
[or,  1-9]  ]e.o-.s  25»-j  2ei3->j  27J3-ij).  which  may 
well  h-ive  been  independent  productions.  Exactly  when 
and  how  the  various  parts  were  combined  into  a  book 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  say.  nor  is  the  queslion  very 
important ;  the  main  poinl  is  that  the  process  prob- 
ably went  on  through  the  (ourlh  and  third  centuries, 
and  that  the  appendix.  30/,  may  have  been  added 
still  later  ;  Agur's  dictum  somewhal  resembles  Kdh^leth, 
and  the  artificial  tetradic  form  in  30  ■■ -31  and  the 
alphabetical  poem.  31  lo-ji  suggest  a  late  time.  Apart 
from  the  sections  and  sub-sections  no  principle  of 
arrangement  of  couplets  and  quatrains  is  reci^^isable. ' 
Il  thus  appears  that  the  history  of  ancient  Hebrew 
aphoristic  lileiature  is  parallel  to  the  course  of  such 
I  Habraw   '''="'''  developments  in  other  peoples— 

uwnnin.  j^pies  do  not  deseri'e  to  be  classed  as 
literature ;  they  are  merely  shrewd  popular  observations 
on  the  passing  af&irs  of  eveij'day  life ;  those  broader 
and  deeper  observations  that  are  more  properly  called 
aphorisms  are  the  product  of  cultivated  reflection.  In 
Egypt  the  mature  philosojdiical  and  ethical  maxims 
that  bear  the  names  of  Piahhotep,  Any,  and  others  had 
their  origin  in  one  of  the  most  flourishing  periods  of  the 
Empire  (see  E^YPT.  gai).  Hindoo  proverbial  liteiature 
falls  in  a  similar  period  in  the  history  of  Indian  thought. 
The  Greek  proverbs  ascribed  to  Menander  are  probably 
to  be  referred  to  the  time  that  witnessed  the  rise  of  the 
great  post  -  Platonic  schools  of  philosophy.  Similarly 
Hebrew  aphoristic  literature  appears  afler  the  beginning 
of  the  philosophical  movement  that  is  introduced  by  the 
Book  of  Job  :  and  it  maintains  itself  into  the  Talmudic 
period,  that  is,  up  to  the  point  when  the  main  Jewish 
literary  activity,  abandoning  philosophy  and  apocalypse, 
devoted  itself  to  the  legal  and  ethical  exposition  of  the 
Torah.  The  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  dispersion  of  the 
Jews  throughout  the  Roman  Empire  had  as  one  eflect 
the  concentration  of  attention  on  the  law,  which  was 
now  the  sole  bond  of  union  between  the  scattered  com- 
munities. But,  lill  this  revolution  was  accomplished, 
aphoristic  literaliu^  continued  to  be  cultivated.  Tlie 
Book  of  Proverbs  was  followed  by  Ben-Sira  ;  a  number 
of  proverbs  are  found  in  Kfih#leth  ;  and  the  sayings  in 
Pirke  Aboth  ascribed  to  Ihe  great  sages  doubtless 
represent  the  period  beginning  in  the  second  cenlur? 
B.C.  and  extending  inio  the  first  two  centuries  of  our 
era.      These  sayings  arr:  analogous  to  those  that  tradi- 
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Greece  ;  philosophy  arose  early  in  Greece,  late  among 
the  Jews.  The  Ekiok  of  Proverbs,  slaitding  midway 
in  (be  philosophic  deveh>pment.  is  the  finest  philo- 
sophical fruitage  of  Ihe  national  Jewish  spirit  broadened 
and  mattu^  by  intellectual  contact  with  the  best 
foreign  thought  of  the  time. 
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iB«i;  Honon,  iggii  tCiuuich,  A.  //«'/.  i£.lr.  oL  ATtti,  iB^; 
Wiidcbocr,  1897 :  FnnkEnbRE,  iS«8:  Struck m,  1899 :  Toy.  1S99 ; 
Oon.  ^rf  0*dt  Ttil.,  1898-1000;  M.  D.  CWnny,  jp£  ok^ 
Sthmenic  Lil.,  vxo;  Kauusch,  in^AOT",  looi. 
iik  Cflvm/  WVii.— Bnich,  IVeiOiiUUkrt  d.  HtB.,  1B51 : 

in  ^»>i.  i/KoL.  ed.   Kohui,  18971  /w.  R^L  Lifi,  etc,  1808; 
Monltfiore.A'flWi.  tK.i/QK.  itga) :  Smtni,  AT  /til  fCicA. , 


l^nd»  Amcd.  Syr.  i  ;  Freytag'A  MiiJant :  Jacob,  AIlaraA. 
Parall.  ■.  .<  r,  iSoji  M»1m,  Pyvvtrti  wiih  numeroui  paralleli 

PROTntCE  (frmiincia:  Myinology  uncertain),  in  the 
Roman  sense,  may  be  defined  as  ihe  department  or 
apbereof  duly'  assigned  to  one  of  the  higher  magistrates 
(the  consuls  and  prielors).  When,  however,  with  Ihe 
spread  or  Ihe  Roman  arms,  the  government  of  con- 
quered countries  grew  to  be  one  or  the  most  important 
duties  of  the  higher  m^pstcates,  ttie  term  province, 
from  designating  the  govern meni  of  a  conquered 
country  as  one  particular  duty  o[  a  Raman  magistrate, 
came  to  be  used  generally  as  a  designation  of  ihe 
country  itself. 

It  is  somewhat  in  ihi*  sense  that  Ihe  word  is  used  in 
EV  to  translate  n"iti.  mtdltdh  (apparently  froni  ^l\~i. 
'judge.'  hence  lit.  Jurisdiction)*  for  which  S  almost 
always  has  X'^P"-  (''OfX'''  '"  ^'h-  !'■,  (FOTparcla  in 
Esth.  89)-  A  divi»on  of  Israel  into  midlnSlh  is  men- 
tioned in  the  lime  o(  Ahab  (i  K,  20i4^  ;  see  Govern- 
ment, giS);  midtnllk  of  Ihe  Bahylonian  empire  are 
alluded  to  in  Ezek.lSa  Dan.  gi  (Elam).  Lam.  li 
(Judaa) ;  those  of  the  Per»an  empire  are  referred  to 
with  great  frequency  in  the  Book  of  Esther  (1 1,  etc) ; 
the  Jewish  territory  was  one  of  ihem  (Neh.  76  Ezra, 
2i ;  cpGovEHNOR,  I ;  Government,  §  35  ;  PilRSIA. 
§1/.  Satram;  TtBSHATHA).  The  word  is  also  used 
in  a  general  sense  in  Eccl.  69  (RV'"<'  'the  slate'):  cp 
28,  The  frequent  use  of  j[iipa  in  Maccabees  (where 
EV  has  'country,' but  'province'  would  perhaps  be 
belter)  may  be  noted. 

Augustus  in  37  B.C.  divided  Ihe  provinces  into 
imperial  and  senatorial.  Those  which,  from  their 
proiimily  to  Ihe  frontier  or  from  the  turbulence  of  their 
population,  required  the  presence  of  an  army  were 
placed  under  the  direct  control  of  the  emperor  ;  those 
which  needed  no  troops  were  left  10  be  administered  by 
the  senate,     (i)  The  senatorial  provinces  were  ruled  by 

provinces  Augustus  ordained  thai  Africa  and  Asia  should 
be  consular.  Ihe  rest  praetorian  ;  but  all  the  governors 
of  ihe  senatorial  provinces  were  now  called  proconsuls 
(ep  Pkoconsul).  Their  powers  and  dignities  were 
much  the  same  as  ihey  bad  been  under  the  republic. 
except  that  they  had  now  no  troops,  or  only  a  handful 
to  maintain  order,  (a)  The  imperial  provinces  were 
governed  by  imperial  lieutenants  (legaii  C/esarii),  who 


*  Iq. 


loog  in  Palm.  inscriMionB,  but  in  bilinguals  'q  *ovn,  ' 

■enied  by  tiADiraTpifct ;  cp  Vob.  Sy.  Cmr.Ji.  Biw 
■»),    In  Arabic  el-Medina  i< /if  dcy,>irKaAVii«. 
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were  imminaled  by  the  emperor  and  held  office  at  his 
pleasure ;  all  of  them  had  the  power  of  the  sword  (/m 
gtadii).  For  the  administration  of  the  linances  these 
lieutenants  had  procurators  under  them,  whilst  the 
governors  of  Ihe  senatorial  provinces  continued  10  have 
quaestors  as  under  the  republic.  Another  class  of 
imperial  provinces  consisted  of  those  which  from  the 
physical  nature  of  the  country  (as  Ihe  Alpine  dislricis), 
or  the  backward  stale  of  civilisation  (as  Mauretania 
and  Thrace),  or  Ihe  stubborn  character  of  the  people 
(as  Judaa  and  Egypt)  were  not  adapted  [□  receive  a 
regular  provincial  constitution.  These  were  regarded  ai 
domains  of  the  emperor,  and  were  managed  by  a  pro- 
curalor  (in  the  case  of  Egypt  by  a  prxfect).  nominated 
by  and  responsible  to  the  emperor. 

The  word  irairxiia.  I,E.\  -province')  occurs  in  NT. 
In  Acts  23  34  Felix  asks  concerning  Paul  tx  rolai  int^ 
X'iat  iirrir—oC  which  kind  of  province  he  is — whether 
provincial  or  senatorial.  (Cilicia  was  probably  in  Ihe 
time  of  Felix  an  imperial  province  ;  cp  ClLICIA.  g  3. ) 
In  25 1  the  province  of  Festus  the  procurator  of  judxa 

.ntended  (seeGovERNUENT,  g  30,  col.  1914  ;  Israel, 


990,  c 


"75)- 


PBOMIHa    HOOK    (n-JptO  ;    ApendkNON  :  /a/j 
*      ■    Mic.]),ls.2*185]oel'3[41io43+.     See  Viw 


andcp 

P8ALM  (liD)p  ;  0  Theod.  <i'aAmoc;  Aq.  nehia- 
AHM&.  Sym.  (ijiN,  dcMA;  Tg.  ttnntrn  ;  ep  Siaerk, 
ZATW  xii.  [189a]  94  137.  On  the  linguistic 
amnities  see  BDB  and  GeS--Buhl). 

The  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  is  not  clear. 
According  to  Lagarde  {Or.  29}/.),  -noiD.  miimffr.  came 
into  use  as  a  technical  term  of  synagogue-worship,  in 
contradistinction  to  A,ii/^A,  Aiit/ffm  ( nVnn.  b'V^).  which 
was  specially  appropriated  to  Ihe  temple  cull.  GrStz 
(PsalmtH.  n  f.).  with  whom  R  Jacob  (ZATiV  16 
(1B96]  164/)  inclines  to  agree,  thinks  that  BiimSrhaa 
no  musical  reference,  merely  indicating  that  a  new 
psalm  begins:  it  is  equivalent  therefore  lo  'chapter,' 
and.  but  for  the  carelessness  of  copyists,  would  stand 
al  the  head  of  every  psalm.  Delitisch  (introd.  to 
P5.8)  conjectures  that  it  was  an  artificial  expres^on 
coined  by  David.  The  word,  which  occurs  exclusively 
in  the  headings  of  56  psalms  and  in  Ecclus,  4E>i  (see 
Psalms  [Boqk],  %  i),  and  to  which  the  cognate 
languages  offer  no  eonesponding  terms  except  loan- 
words, is  most  probably — like  so  many  other  terras  in 
the  headings — comipt. 

The  true  word  must  be  one  which  by  its  meaning 
justifies  its  close  connection  with  the  phrases  -mS,  -la^ 
mp.  etc.,  and  admits  of  being  corrupted  not  only  itito 
itom  but  also  into  Tr  (a  corruption  of  a  correction  of 
■noic),  with  which  it  is  so  often  combined,  and  which  in 
the  sense  of  'song'  is  as  superfluous  as  ^Z3rt3  In  Ihe 
sense  of  'psalm.'  The  required  word  is  either  D't'7. 
'marked'  (Dan,  lOii)  or  □di'^,  '  mark'  (Amm.).  The 
Aram.  ^Jom  corresponds  to  the  Heb.  ppn,  'to  mark' 
(cp,  Tg.,  Is.  lOi).  'Marked:  Of  the  sons  of  Korah' 
is  just  what  we  should  expect  lo  find  al  the  head  of  a 
poem  transcribed  from  (he  Kornhite  collection,  and  in 
the  prefix  to  the  title  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  an 
Aramaism.  In  I's.  98i,  where  tidid  stands,  we  must 
supply  -rrh.  following  6,  and  on  the  analogy  of  Ps; 
lOOi,  where  rmn^  (like  -niV)  is  most  probably  a  comiii 
lionofpnT^,  '  of  Jedithun.' 

It  is  very  possible  Ihat  the  familiar  phrase  '  the  Book* 
of  Jashar'  {-uf-i  isd),  for  which  0  substitutes  'song- 
book,'  ■■ctl7\  -uxi,  should  rather  be,  'the  book  of  Ihe 
marked  poems'  (oieKT  "to) — '■'-.  Ihe  collection  of 
poems  whose  source  is  indicated  tnn  collectively).  W. 
Robertson  Smith  considered  0's  reading  certain  ;  it  is 
at  any  tale  probably  very  near  the  truth. 

T.  K.  C. 
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1.  INTRODUCTORY  DISCUSSION 

The  Boot  of  Psalms  or  the  Psaller,  Ihe  first  book  of 
Hagiographa  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.'  bears  the  Hebrew 
title  d'V.iB,  tthillim.  or  o'^n  IJO.  sepher 
l-TltlB.  ti/Iim,'-ibe  book  of  hymns'  or  rather 
'songs  of  praise.'*  The  singular  nWm.  fkillak,  is 
properly  the  infinitive  or  nomen  vtrH  of  SVrt.  *'V-«;,  a 
verb  employed  in  the  technical  language  of  Ihe  temple 
service  for  Ihe  execution  of  a  jubilani  song  of  praise  to 
the  accompaniment  of  music  and  the  blare  of  the 
priestly  trumpets  (i  Ch.164/-  263  a  Ch.613/).  The 
name  is  not  therefore  equally  applicable  to  all  psalms, 
and  in  the  later  Jewish  ritual  the  synonym  hallll 
specially  designates  two  series  of  psalms,  113-118  and 
143-150.  of  which  the  former  was  sung  at  the  three 
great  feasts,  the  enca:nia,  and  the  new  moon,  and  the 
latter  al  the  daily  morning  prayer  (see  Hallel). 
That  Ihe  whole  book  is  named  ■  praises '  is  clearly  due 
to  the  lact  that  it  was  the  manual  of  the  temple  service 
of  song,  in  which  praise  was  Ihe  leading  feature.  For 
an  individual  psalm,  however,  the  usual  name  Is  miaatir 
{"Aoto :  only  in  lilies  of  psalms  [eKcepi  in  Ecclus.  49 1]),* 
which  is  applicable  to  any  piece  designed  to  be  sung  lo 
a  mu^cal  accompaniment.  Of  this  word,  ^\/iAt, 
'  psalm.'  is  a  translation,  and  in  the  Greek  Bible  the 
whole  book  is  called  'Psalms'  (itaXjtoi)  or  'Psalter' 
(foXnJp.oi').*  The  title  Psalms  (^X>ioi)  or  Book  of 
Psalms  \fS^\<a  ^aX^ur)  is  used  in  the  NT  (Lk.2041 
2444;  Actslao);  but  in  Heb.  47  we  find  anotherlille. 
namely  'David.' 

Kippolytus  tells  us  that  in  his  time  mosi  Christians 

1  (The  pun  of  Ihis  article  signed  'W.  R.  S.'  wu  oH^iully 
vriden  in  1SS6.  It  was,  however,  virtually  re-indor«d  m  iBoa 
in  the  seventh  of  the  Lecluns  on  Blbtlcsl  Criticism  now  so  often 
refciTcd  to  as  OTJO%  in  which,  >s  the  luthoi  lUtes,  he  has 
incorporated  the  main  concluilons  of  bis  anide.  Much  water 
has  flowed  under  the  bridge  siltce  1B97,  and  the  progress  of  the 
critical  study  of  other  books  caDuot  but  react  on  that  of  the 

"-'—     "-  ■- -arling.polnt,  however    for  Ihe  «udy  of 

w  hod  Ihafl  the  sketch  here  adopted  as 
r  article  1  and  if  we  decline  lo  >iold  ii 
certain  that  a  reiKWed  investieation  of  the  Psalter  from  (he 
point  of  view  enforced  upon  us  by  the  present  circumstances  of 
criticism  and  philology  would  have  led  the  writer  10  the  same 

admired  comrade  can  be  intended  by  the  scholai  whose  tigtutuie 

>  Hippul.,ed.  Lag.,  iBS;   Eus.  HEyliii;    Epiph.  Mini. 

'  llf  the  reading  of  ihe  Cairn  Hebrew  teit  be  correct!  TDIS 
could  be  used  of  secular  songs.     But  Haltvy.  nv-l 
*  Siniilaily  is  lh>  Syiiac  Bible  Ibe  title  11  matmiri. 


LIB  jireat  in 


said  '  the  Psalms  of  David,'  and  believed  the  whole 
a  >iv.rfi»<»..i  *'°°^  '°  *^  ^'^  I""''  '"*"  Theodore 
.^SSS^  of  Mopsuestia  aUpted  the  Davidie 
Uthorthlp.  auihorshlp  of  the  Psalter  as  a  whole]. 
But  this  lille  and  belief  are  both  of  Jewish  origin. 
[Thus  in  aCh.  26?°  David  and  Asaph  appear  to  be 
combined  as  joint-authors  of  Ihe  Psalter,  and]  in 
aMacc.2i3  'the  [writings]  ot  David'  [ri  roD  Aoiwi!) 
means  the  Psalter,  Besides,  Ihe  lille  of  the  apocryphal 
'  Psalms  of  Salomon '  implies  that  the  previously  existing 
Psaller  was  ascribed  lo  David.  [Whether,  however, 
we  must  also  assume  that  the  psalms  entitled  -niS  were 
necessarily  ascribed  to  king  David,  is  questioned  by 
Lagarde  and  B.  Jacob,  and  the  correciness  of  the 
reading  yrfy  may  be  strongly  doubted,  as  also  the 
reading  of  Ihe  title  ncWS.  Sec  g  13  (a)  {d).'\  Jewish 
tradition  does  not  make  David  Ibe  author  of  all    the 

legislator  of  the  temple  psalmody  (iCh.,  ul  luf,: 
EiraSio  Neh. 123643/  F^lus.  47B/.).  so  also  he 
was  held  to  have  completed  and  arranged  the  whole 
book,  though  according  to  Talmudic  tradition'  be 
incorporated  psalms  by  ten  other  authors ;  Adam, 
Melchizedek,  Abraham.  Moses,  Heman.  Jedulhun, 
Asaph,  and  the  three  sons  of  Korah.  [Cp  Driver, 
/H/rad.1".  7  /  ;  Neubauer.  Sladia  Biilica.  2  6-8. 
Another  good  authority  on  Jewish  tradition^ — Dr.  B. 
Jacob — ^wriles  thus  :  '  Not  till  quite  late,  according  to 
the  Midrash,  did  David  take  possession  of  the  entire 
Psalter.  In  the  second  century  Ihe  most  important 
teachers  of  Ihe  Mishna  still  debate  the  questions  whether 
all  the  psalms  are  by  David  (R,  Meir),  and  whether 
they  alt  refer  lo  David  (R.  Elosar).  or  to  the  community 
(R.  Joshua),  who  composed  the  Hallel,  etc.  IP/idAim. 
117a).  The  Church  fathers,  too,  in  the  earliest  age 
protest  against  the  erroneous  opinion  that  Darid  is  the 
author  of  all  the  psalms,  and  seek  for  reasons  why  Ihe 
whole  Psalter  is  nevertheless  named  afler  him '  {ZATW 
ie[.B96],  ,6./),] 

With  Ihis  it  agrees  that  the  [Hebrew]  titles  of  the 
psalms  name  no  one  later  than  Solomon,  and  even  he 
is  not  recognised  as  a  psalmodist  by  the  most  ancient 
tradition,  that  of  0,  which  omits  him  from  the  title  of 
Ps.l27  («■  inserts  the  name)*  and  makes  Ps.  72  be 
written  til  £aXo[u]/iur,  i.e..  not  by  but  of  him. 


>  The  passages  an  collected  in  Kimhi't  preface  to  his 
lenury  on  the  Psalins,  ed.  Schiller-Snnesiy,  Cambridge, 

a  [The  jignllicance  of  this  (act  is  changed,  if  rn'rm  and 
"  ■  -'  ■        '■'  '-"-"'       k|"-1 


OS  of  the  nine  ortginal. 
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a  idcnli^  wiih'fe!<han°Ihc'Ei4hiK<P>.i«).'"  A^rding  lo 
older  Jewish  tradition  atii-Hed  by  Origen,'  Pi,  M  is  hy  Masa, 

Eneral  rule  that  all  uionycnouf  pieces  (aHwiypm^i,  □'DTlOare 
^    the   same   hand   with   the   nearFSE  preceding   pvilm  who« 


of  Ml. ii*tj-    Origen'!! rule 
in  Ibc  Western  leii ;  Oriter 


"koned'as  one  pof^CAcu'lTjj 
.  BirXkkMk,  9*),  and  appear 

■(/^/"^"™  /JJo'Ilid  other  Chriilian'wmera  "hat 


fckoned   147 


[The  number  of  the  psalms  both  in  ©  atid  in  MT  is 
150.  though  the  rnode  of  airiving  at  this  number  is 
,  iT__K„  ttifl^cnt;  6  unitw  8  and  10,  lU  and 
-r^Ir:lT„  115.  and  divides  116  and  H7 ;  the 
orpiulDU.  ap^^.phai  psain.  at  the  end  is  not 
reckoned.  The  oldest  Jewish  Iraditii 
psalms  (cp  Gen,  17i9) ;  Pss,  9  and  10 
71  arp  one,  114  and  116  are  one,  and  117  and  IIS1-4 
are  one,  whilst  II95  begins  a  separate  psalm  (see,  f.g.. 
the  Vienna  MS  described  by  Ginsburg,  Inlrod.  777). 
The  inaccuracy  of  an  arrangement  which  divides  Pss.  9 
and  10,  42  and  43  is  manifest.] 

Whatever  nui)'  be  Ihe  value  of  the  titles  to  individual 
psalms,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  tradition  that 
A.  B..it.„  th«  Psalter  was  collected  by  David  is  not 
.n^7  historical :  for  no  one  doubts  that  [at  any 
1,*^^S,  raie]  some  of  (he  psalms  date  from  afler 
*»»*'»»^'  Ihe 'Babylonian  exile-  The  truth  .hat 
underlies  the  tradition  is  that  (he  collection  is  essentially 
the  hymn-book  of  the  second  temple,  and  it  was  there- 
fore ascribed  10  David,  because  il  was  assumed,  as  we 
see  clearly  from  Chronicles,  that  the  order  of  worship 
in  the  second  temple  u-as  the  same  as  in  Ihe  first,  and 
bad  David  as  Its  father :  as  Moses  completed  the  law 
of  Israel  for  all  lime  before  Ihe  people  entered  Canaan, 
to  David  compleled  the  theory  and  conienls  of  the 
temple  psalmody  before  the  temple  itself  was  buili. 
When  we  thus  understand  its  origin,  the  tradition 
becomes  really  inslrtictive,  and  may  be  translated  into 
a  statement  which  ihrows  light  on  several  points  con- 
nected wilh  the  book— the  statement,  namely,  that  the 
Psalter  was  (finally,  at  lensl)  collected  with  a  liturgical 
purpose.  Thus,  though  the  Psalms  represent  [according 
lo  the  writer's  earlier  view]  a  greal  range  of  individual 
experience,  ihey  avoid  such  situations  and  expressions 
as  are  loo  unique  to  be  used  in  acts  of  public  devotion. 
Many  of  (he  psalms  are  doxologies  or  the  like,  expressly 
written  for  the  temple  ;  others  are  made  up  of  Hx(rac(s 
from  older  poems  in  a  way  perfectly  natural  in  a  hymn- 
book,  bul  otherwise  hardly  intelligible.  Sudi  ancient 
hymns  as  V.tAfuff.  [cp  ExoDus.  Book  of.  g  6], 
Judg.  5  I  S.  2  i-io  [cp  Samuel.  Books  of.  %  3].  are  nol 
included  in  the  collection,  though  motives  borrowed 
from  them  are  embodied  in  more  modem  psalms ;  the 
interest  of  the  collector,  we  see,  was  not  historical  bul 
lilurgtcal.  Again,  the  temple,  Zion,  the  solemn  feasts, 
aie  constantly  kepi  in  the  foreground.  All  these  points 
go  to  show  ihat  the  collection  was  not  only  used  but 
actually  formed  for  use  in  Ihe  temple, 

[The  prtctding  sialement  with  regard  to  the  object  and  u-«  of 
the  collection  would  probably  have  received  from  ihe  original 


B. 

qaailfioatioa.  ' 

The  nuagogucs  were  *  prayer-houkei 


'  like  the  temple,  and  11 


- — :>ilily  10  the  Jews  of  the  Disper«an  (Che. 
S3:  Duhm,  Pialmm,  EM,  x,;  Bnggi,  in  Krw 
:n  IQoo,  177).     Duhm  even  Ihinlu  that  many  pnahnu 


'  i3//>.es'4/Bl-deU  Rue;  cpHippol.  ■(«/«! 
Ef.  CXL  (ad  CftT.\  and  Pnr/.  la  Mat. 
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the  (post-exilic)  Jewish  communityt   than   to  connect  il  as  « 

....     ...       I'f'  "P""  '"  suppose  Ihat  many  of  Ihe  psalins 

e.  '  I    of  the  were  Li-mns  of  iht  Dispersion  (see  Ro^  and 

pftl^linf         "  ^l*^  same  time   to  deny   that  the   religious 

experiences   are    ever   purely   pei^onaL     Pror. 

Robertson  Smith,  u  a  later  date,  qijaliJini  his  anginal  suiemeni 

pa»age(i:)7y<ri^iBj,  n.)  deserves  lo  bequoled.]  '  Some  recent 
writers  eo  juifuu  10  mainiain  thai  in  a]l(or  almost  all)  the  pnlms, 
the  speaker  is  Israel,  Ihe  chuTT:h-nalion  personilied,  »  thai  the 
"I"  and  *'me"  of  the  psalms  thrDughouI  mean  "we,"  ''hk." 
the  community  of  Cod  s  grace  and  worship.  So  especially 
Smend  in  Stade's  Ziiltikr^l.  844J^  <T«Sg).  Few  will  be  dis- 
posed 10  ^o  so  far  as  Smend  [who  has  indeed  since  tBSS  token 
opportunities  of  qualilying  his  original  position,  and  in  his 
Lekriuik  der  AT  ReL-gesth,^,  ^t,  sa^irhal  he  is  in  essential 
agreement  wilh  Cheyne,  OrigiH  if  tkt  Psalltr.  ^iff.\    But 

community  is  no  novelty,  and  on  luudly  bt  disputed.  T^ie 
is.  of  couisc,  room  for  much  diflerence  of  o|)aii»n  as  to  the 

of  Ihe  psalms  may  be  applied.  Dri*«.  ItUrtdA)  ^/.  (389^1 
wonld  confine  il  10  a  few  psalms  [but  cp  the  fiiller  statement  in 
ed.  6],  while   Cheyne  (who»   remarks  on  the  beannfl  of  ihe 

Sltk'hoven,''z.J'r»'»(iB39l.  111.^;    Budde    TLZ,  V 


(18^7)1  D.  LeimdBrfer,  Diti  Pallrr-igB  in  dm  Ick-Pialmnt 
<iSae),  and  Uaethfen's  commcntaty.) 

[It  IS  often  said  that  tin  practice 
books  for  congresational  Christian  use  I 
byiniu  which  were  originally  Ihe  evprc — ., 

themselves  beitig  adapted  10  more  nnera!  use  Womissions,  addi- 
tions, ttnd  other  large  or  small  aiterationft.  The  comurisati, 
however,  is  haimrdous,  the  awakening  of  indl^ual  Uk  in  the 
Western  nal  ions  unce  Ihe  introduction  of  Christianiiy  having  do 
parallel  in  Ihe  Semitic  East.  Those  hymns  in  the  OT  which 
wen  iisdiiionally  supposed  lobe  the  effusions  of  individuali(iS. 

kind,  but  simply  expressions  of  the  failh  of  Ihe  pious  community 

the  '  I '  psalms  is  not  so  iinpotiani  as  has  been  supposed.  It  is 
not  a  put  of  Ihe  larger  question  as  to  the  date  of  ihe  psahnSj 

primitive ;  M  '  psalms  might,  if  Ihe  lone  of  Ihought  and  the 
social  background  permiin^,  be  pre«xi]ic.     Nor  doe*  il  greatly 

of  tile  psalms  with  a  vraoroi -■  -' --"■ ■- 

t:ir  of  a  pan  of  a  psalm)  i 
smelite,  and  those  who  reg; 


ihat  Ihe  sp^Aet  of  a  pulm 


close  study  of  (he  psalms,  especially 

textual  criticism,  will  probably  show  the  greater  naturabh 
(from  the  point  of  •iew  of  Vauurfnekttafir)  of  the  latter  w 
of  accoiinlmg  forthe  pheAomena.    Occasionally,  of  course,/^ 


'iSEi 


Si/  10a4.;^,  there  is  no  possible  dout 


Jacob,  and  Duhm.  According  10  Neldeke'(2/17'M'!0|iao 
OS/),  the  '  r  psalms  refer  as  a  rule  10  the  poel  himself;  this 
based  on  the  obtervallon  Ihat  in  Ihesonn  in  Ihe  Hebrew  le 

Very  different  is  the  i-iewo?B.  Jacob  (ZA  TIVYl  [1S97I,  mj 


■  Olshausen  {Pialmt*.  iSsj)  already  gives  this  ddinilion  of 
the  Psalter ;  hot  he  does  nol  cive  a  clear  notion  of  the  great 
Jewish  community,  which,  though  conscious  of  its  unity 
O^-mbolised  even  1^  so  apparently  tnlTing  a  point  as  the  turning 
of  a  worshipper  towards  Jerusalem  even  when  away  from  the 
Holy  Land),  was  nevertheless  not  mettly  Pakilinian  but 
scatieied  in  many  \ands. 

^  We  do  not  mention  KDnlg  (£/«/.  400),  because  he  admiis 

the  supposed  speakers  in  the  psalms.  In  Ps.lS,  however,  the 
speaker,  he  thinks,  is  not  the  collective  community  (Stnend>,  bat 
a  fugitive,  who  is  cut  otf  from  visits  to  the  tempk,  like  David, 

Ejeniers  of  the  temple,  who  formed  the  ktriul  of  the  pasi> 
cjud^an  communSy.^ 


TS'fl'l 


[aldeke,  however,  is  hardly 
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(in'^"^iiion" 
opfergwangbu 

f>iihin."who.  ■ 
and  tarrie*  ihe 
The  pulml  to 
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o'tdC^JiSTfici? 

h— das  bal  uns  nSo  «« 
>ollte  VDIn^  icigen. 

30K) 

mpo«d  rot   (he   use   of 

u.o'Sfine'JhePiiUlei 

ehn.-ein  Priva«opfcr)- 
To  ih«e  -e  njav  add 

an  ctreine 

T'he  otieciion.  to  [hit  view  .ill 

of  Duhm'i , , 

trained,  eaegEsis.     See  further.  ||  i6,  jj.] 

ion  now  arises,  Was  the  collection  a  single 

Psalter  made  up  or  several  older  coileclions  ? 

Here  we   ha™  first  to  observe   that  in 

i   the  Hrtirew  text  the  Psalter  is  divided 

live  books,  each  of  which  closes  with 

follows  :^ 

Rook  i.,  Psi.  1.41  :  all  these  aie  as: ribed  lo  David  eicept  I  2  10 
bichii  really  pan  of  9)  3»  (ascribed  ID  David  in  8)1  dexaltigy 


T.  Stape  in 
redaction; 
fiT«  books. 


Book    ii.,    PH.4S-T!:    of   the« 
Konhiiet  (M  being  pa>t  of  42), 

KHH  M  «r  II  Bnon>-mou> ;  in  C 
vi5>nanie),re.i       " 

Book  iiu.  Pki.Vl- 

8«/  «t/.  Ihal  of  (lie  Korahitei 
SB  of  Ethan :  dtxeltgy  68  ;>. 

Book  iv.,  [Ns.  gO-IiM :  dl  ar 
101  l03(DaTid>— agivoalsol 


cribed   1 


.saph,  &1-I]  1< 


Ihe 


■^"..FS""' 


lo  everkmini.    And  Ul  all  Ikt  (roflt  u/  Amen,  Hallelujal: 

(On  llmdOKOltwy  with  Ihe  preceding  benediction  see  |  17,  end 

Book  v..  PH.T6;-liO:  of  these  108.110  \ii  1!4  ISl  1»  13g.l< 


pilgrimag 


alpainu 


3  David,  and 
Inu:  S 


hookcl 


The  division  inio  five  books  was  knovfn  lo  Hippolyti 
bul  a  closer  examination  of  the  do.iologies  shows  (hat  it 
does  not  represent  Ihe  original  scheme  o(  the  Psalter  ; 
for,  while  the  doxologies  to  the  first  three  books  are  no 
p.art  of  the  psalms  to  which  Ihey  are  adached,  but  really 

in  eastern  literature,  thai  lo  book  iv.,  with  its  rutiric 
addressL'd  to  the  people,  plainly  belongs  to  the  psalm, 
or  rather  to  its  liturgical  execution,  and  does  not.  (here- 
fore,  really  mark  the  close  of  a  collection  once  separate, 

i.  In  point  of  fact,  books  iv.  and  v.  have  so  many 
common  charac(ers  that  (here  is  every  reason  lo  regard 
(hem  as  a  single  greal  group, 

ii.  Again,  the  main  part  of  books  ii.  and  iii.  (Ps, 
42-83)  is  distinguished  from  Ihe  rest  of  the  PsaUer  by 
habitually  avoiding  (he  name  Yahw^  (FIV  (he  Lord) 
and  using  El^lm  (God)  instead,  even  in  cases  like  Ps. 
6O7.  where  •  I  am  Vahw4  thy  God' of  Ex.  20ii!  quoted 
bul  changed  very  awkwardly  lo  '  I  am  God  thy  God.' 
This  is  due  not  lo  Ihe  authors  of  the  individual  psalms, 
but  to  an  editor  ;  for  Ps.  53  is  only  another  recension 
[with  some  peculiar  variations*]  of  Ps.  14,  and  Ps.  70 
repeats  part  of  Ps.  40,  and  here  Yahw6  is  six  times 
changed  to  EHShim.  whilst  the  opposite  change  happens 
bul  once.     The  Elohim  psalms,  then,  have  undergone 

1  'The  witness  of  Hippolylus  it  found  in  the  Greek(ed.  Lag.. 
iqj :  closely  followed  by  Epiphaniut.  Di  .Vtmi.  tl  fond,  t  ; ; 
see  Lagarde.^j'HtMv^  2 157)  in  apanage  of  which  the  genuine. 
ntn  hu  been  questioned ;  but  Ihe  same  doubt  docs  not  attach 
lo  ihe  Synac  form  of  Himolylus's  testimony  (Laoarde.  Aitaiecta 
.Tjmofa,  igiB,  p.  MX  The  Gntk  speaks  of  a  division  into  five 
books  Ol>0*^  Ihe  Syriac  of  five  parts  or  sections  (mfxtauiekt). 
The  lalier  eipicsiion  agtw  best  wilh Jerome's  statement  in  the 
PraUrit  Galtalut,  'Invid  queni  quiikque  inciaionibus  et  uno 
vohunine  coni^ebendunt  IscA  Hebizil  In  Ihe pieface  id  hii 
PuUI.  iMxIa  Httravi  Jerone  rtliiHi  la  allow  the  expression 
■ "  live  books  "  which  some  used '  (Or/CVl.  lu,  n.  i).  For  the 
I  evIdenCE  Schccbler  <i»r;/.)  rden  to  B.  /fUdaskIn, 
.      ...    ~    .     .„__,^.j^ 

Ps.  M,  but  Hiteia,  Ewald  (ai  least  in  1B19,  we  St.  Kr.  n^f.). 
Olshausen.  and  (laicly)  Budde  are  in  favour  of  Ps.  U.  The  teal 
of  both  ■  recensions '  is  surely  very  defective,  Bickel!  (fDMG 
SSBii)  finds  in  Ps.  Hthe  acrostic  Dtf.T  T«,  '  where  is  (Jod  J ') 
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a  common  editorial  treatment  distingu 
Ihe  rest  of  the  Psalter.  And  Ihey  mal 
books  ii.  and  iii, ,  the  remaining  psalms, 
to  be  a  sort  of  appendix. 

iii.  When  we  look  al  the  Elohim  psalms  more  closely, 

however,  we  see  that  Ihey  contain  two  distinct  elements  ; 

Davidic  psalms  and  psalms  ascribed  (o  the  Lnitical 

choirs  (sons  of  Komh.  Asaph). 

The  Davidic  coMeciionas  we  have  it  splits  the  Leviiicsl  psalms 

main  AsaiAic  colleclion  Ta.XB.  This  order  can  hardly  be 
especially  as  the  Davidic  ElDhim  psalms  It"  -■-"-  " 
a  xpamie  subscription  (Ps.  73 10).  Bul  >i  we  remove  inem  wo 
get  a  continuous  liody  of  Levilical  Elfihim  psalms.  01  rather  two 
colleclioH,  the  Am  Korahilic  i«I-W]  and  the  second  Asaphic 
|H)  73-ilS).  to  which  there  have  been  added  by  way  of  appendix 
by  a  non-£labL.iic  editor  a  supplemenlary  group  of  KoiahiH 
— '—  [8*/  ST/]  and  one  palm  (certainly  late)  ascribed  to 


14-89,  appearing 


lyBl-Tlfhave 


Uavid  IM61. 
(ThLs  very  an 


;  10  Ewatd,  Dkhltr 
at<i)iheforceoflhe! 
isomelhingquilediirei 
J<9)Ps.4f.4llS0»-80 


'   -ff? 


'oElnhTm  psalms  (^7? 
'"ougn  Ihe  tasi  i\ 


■  books  I 


e  generally 


i*.  We  can  thus  distinguish  Ihe  following  steps  in  the 
redaction  :^(a)  (he  formation  of  a  Davidic  colleclion 
(book  i. )  with  a  closing  doxology  ;  (*)  a  second  Davidic 
collection  (51-72)  with  doxology  and  subscription,  and 
(f)  a  twofold  LevKical  colleclion  (42-48,  50  73-83) ;  {d) 
an  Elohislic  redac(ion  and  combination  of  (*)  and  (f ) : 
(f)  (he  addition  of  a  non-Elohislic  supplentcnt  (o  {i) 
with  a  doiology  ;  (/)  a  collecdon  later  (haa  (•/).  con- 
sisdng  of  books  iv,  v.  Finally,  (he  anonymous  psalms 
1  2,  which  as  anonymous  were  hardly  an  original  part 
of  book  i.,  may  have  been  prefix«3  after  (he  whole 
PsaUer  was  coniple(ed.  We  see,  (oo,  (hat  il  is  only  in 
the  latest  collection  (books  iv.  v.)  that  anonymity  is  the 
rule,  and  lilies,  especially  titles  with  names,  occur  only 
sporadically,  Klsewhere  the  titles  run  in  series  and 
correspond  lo  the  limits  of  older  collections. 

A  process  of  collection  which  involves  so  many  stages 
musi  plainly  have  taken  a  considerable  time,  and   Ihe 

\S^  f°^ '"  ^""""8  '""1  end,  or  e^n  assign 
utiwuiuuiK  a  date  for  any  one  stage  of  the  process. 
i.  Exltmal  evidence.  — An  inferior  limit  for  (he  final 
collection  is  given  by  (he  Sep(uagin(  Iranslation.  This 
translation  itself,  however,  was  not  written  all  al  once, 
and  its  history  is  obscure ;  we  only  know,  from  (be 
prologue  to  Ecclesiasdcus.  (hat  (he  Hagii^rapha,  and 
doubtless,  (herefoie,  the  Psalter,  were  read  in  Greek  in 
Egypt  about  130  B,C,  or  somewhat  later.'  And  Ihe 
Greek  Psalter,  though  i(  con(ains  one  apocryphal  psalm 
a(  (he  close,  is  essentially  (he  same  as  (be  Hebrew  ; 
there  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  ihe  Greek  was  first 
translated  front  a  less  complete  Psalter  and  afterwards 
extended  10  agree  with  the  extant  Hebrew.  It  is,  ibere- 
fore,  reasonable  to  hold  that  the  Hebrew  Psalter  was 
completed  and  recognised  as  an  authoritative  colleclion 
long  enough  before  130  B.C.  10  allow  of  its  passing  to 
Ihe  Greek- speaking  Jews  in  Alexandria.  Beyond  this 
the  external  evidence  for  the  completion  of  Ihe  collection 
does  no(  carry  us. 


It  appears  indeed  from  iCb.  18l 
psalms  belonging  10  books  iv.  and 
the  Chronicler.'— I  hfll  is.  towards 


«  of  th 


It  in  Ihe  t 


1  [Ewald  compares  JobSUo  Jet.  51 64,  and  Robertson  Smiih 
(OTJCm.  106,  n.  1)  refers  lo  a  parallel  subscription  in  the  DTwin 
of  the  Hodbalite  poets  (ise  end),  Aminu  iadM  va/iUMi 


.,L,ooglc 
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re  probably  in 


ejiuled  in  Ibcir  pbc«  id  out 
in  114  pTHcnt  foTDL 

ii.  iHiemal  evidtrue. — Turning  now  lo  internal 
evidence,  we  find  Ihe  surest  starting -point  in  the 
Levilictil  psalms  of  the  Elohisiic  colieciion.  These,  as 
¥fe  have  seen,  form  two  groups,  referred  lo  the  sons  of 
Konth  and  to  Asaph.  At  the  beginning  of  Ihe  Greek 
jwriod  or  somewhat  later  Asaph  was  talcen  to  be  a 
contemporary  of  David  and  chief  of  the  singers  of  his 
time  (Neh.  12i6).  or  one  of  ihe  three  chief  singers 
belonging  lo  Ibe  three  grent  Leviticat  houses  (iCh. 
25i/).  The  older  history,  however,  knows  nothing  of 
nn  individual  Asaph  ;  at  the  lime  of  the  return  from 
Babylon  the  guild  of  singers  as  a  whole  was  called  BnS 
Asaph  (Ezra 241],  and  so  apparently  it  was  in  the  time 
of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  11m  Heb.)."  The  singers  or 
Asaphites  are  at  this  time  still  distinguished  from  the 
Levites ;  the  oldest  attempt  to  incorporate  them  with 
Ihai  tribe  appears  in  Ei.  634,  where  Abiasaph — that  is, 
(he  eponym  of  the  guild  of  Asaphites — is  made  one  of 
the  ihree  sons  of  Korah.  Bui  when  singers  and  Levites 
were  fused  the  Asaphites  ceased  to  be  the  only  singers  ; 
and  ultimately,  as  we  see  in  Chronicles,  ihey  were 
distinguished  from  (he  Korahiies  and  reckoned  to 
Uershom  (i  Ch,  S).  while  the  head  of  the  Korahites  is 
Heman.  as  in  the  title  of  Ps.  S8.  It  is  only  in  Ihe 
appendix  10  the  Elohistic  psalm-book  that  we  find 
Heman  and  Ethan  side  by  side  with  Asaph,  as  in  (he 
Chronicles,  but  the  body  of  the  collection  distinguishes 
between  two  guilds  of  singers.  Koruhitesand  Asaphiles, 
and  is  therefore  as  a  colleeiion  younger  than  Nehemiah, 
but  presumably  older  than  Chronicles  wi(b  its  three 

The  contents  of  the  Korahite  and  Asaphic  psalms 
give  no  reason  10  doubi  that  they  really  were  collected 
by  or  for  these  two  guilds. 

(a)  Both  groups  are  remarkable  from  Ihe  fad  thai  Ihey 
hardly  contain  any  recognition  of  present  sin  on  Ihe  part 
of  Ihe  community  of  Jewish  faith — ihough  they  do 
confess  the  sin  of  Israel  in  the  past — but  are  exercised 
with  (he  observation  that  prosperity  does  not  follow 
righteousness  either  in  the  case  of  (he  individual  (4B  73) 
or  in  that  of  the  nation,  which  suffers  notwithstanding 
its  loyally  to  God,  or  even  on  account  thereof  (44  79). 
Now  the  rise  of  (he  problems  of  individual  faith  is  the 
mark  of  the  age  tha(  followed  Jeremiah.  whils(  the 
confident  assertion  of  national  righteousness  under  mis- 
fbrlune  is  a  eharacleristic  mark  of  pious  Judaism  after 
Eira,  in  the  period  of  the  law  bul  noi  earlier.  Malacbi, 
Eira.  and  Nehemiah,  like  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  are 
still  very  iat  from  holding  thai  the  sin  of  Israel  lies  all 

(*)  Again,  a  considerable  number  of  these  psalms 
(44  74  79  80)  point  to  an  historical  situation  which  can 
be  very  definitely  realised.  They  are  post-exilic  in  (heir 
whole  tone,  and  belong  lo  a  time  when  prophecy  had 
ceased  and  the  synagogue  worship  was  fully  established 
(748/.).  But  the  Jews  are  no  longer  (he  obedien(  slaves 
of  Persia  :  there  has  been  a  national  rising  and  armies 
have  gone  forth  lo  battle.  Yel  God  has  not  gone  forth 
with  them  ;  Ihe  heathen  have  been  victorious,  blood  has 
flowed  like  ualer  round  Jerusalem,  the  temple  has  been 
defiled,  and  these  disasleia  assume  the 
religious  persecution. 

1-hcsc  dcuiti  would  Al  the  lime  of  religion) 
Aniiocbui  Epiphins,  to  which  indeed  P1.I 

the  objection  (hut  these  pulms  ue  wtiiien 


n  Ihei 


litl  KxordiiiK  la  ihe  Hebrew  t 

and  nukes  the  text  of  •■N'  (which  luuests  a  twofold  division ; 
H  GauEAiXKiiES,  f  7.  ii.  (a),  n.  i,  but  cp  I  j6  0.  endlproferaWe. 
The  first  clear  trace  of  the  uipLe  choir  is.  (heretbre,  in  Neh.  13  94— 
Lt.,  not  earlier  than  Alennder  (he  Great,  with  whom  Jaddu* 
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Macabee  period,  Lhey  a 
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Josephiu  (bal  the  temple  was  delOed  by  ■  .     . 


thai  of  Ihe  gmi  civil  1 
^li'i^  by  the  i-OT 


T^^r. 


in  Ihe  i» 
soflhei 


(r)  All   this   CO 
fsalm-ieei  down 

ftriod  at  the  earliest,  and  with  this  it 
but  one  olher  point — that  the  view  of  Israel  s  past 
history  taken  in  Ps.  78.  where  Ihe  final  rejection  of  the 
house  of  Joseph  is  co-ordinaled  with  (lie  fall  of  Shiloh 
and  the  rise  of  Zion  and  the  Davidic  kingdom,  in- 
dicates a  standpoint  very  near  to  (hat  of  Chronicles. 
The  fusion  of  the  separate  Korahite  and  Asaphic  psalm- 
books  in  a  single  colleeiion  along  with  the  second  group 
of  Davidic  psalms  may  very  probably  be  connected  with 
(he  remoiielling  of  the  singers  in  three  choira  which 
Chronicles  presupposes. 

(tJ)  Now  books  iv.  and  v.  are.  as  we  have  seen,  later 
Ihan  the  Elohisiic  redacdon  of  books  ii.  and  iii. ,  so  thai 
(he  collection  of  ihe  last  pari  1^  thi  Pialltr  must,  if  our 
argument  up  to  this  point  is  sound,  be  thrown  into  Ikt 
Grtti  ftriod.  and  probably  not  Ibe  earliest  part  thereof. 

This  conclusion  (g  8rf)  is  bcme  oul  by  a  variety  of 
Indications. 

i.   First  of  all.  the  language  of  some  of  these  psalms 
clearly  points  lo  a  very  late  dale   indeed.'     The  Jews 
■     -I  even  in  the  lime  of  Nehemiah  ( Veh. 
14)  been  in  danger  of  forgetting  their 

the  restorers  of  the  law  fought  against  this  tendency 
with  vigour,  and  with  so  much  success  (hat  very  tolerable 
Hebrew  was  wriden  for  at  least  a  century  longer.  Bui 
in  such  a  psalm  as  1S9  Ihe  language  is  a  real  jargon.* 
a  miitiu^  of  Hebrew  and  Aramaic,  which,  in  a  hymn 
accepted  for  use  in  (he  (emple,  shows  the  Hebrew  speech 
to  have  reached  the  last  stage  of  decay. 

ii.  Again,  though  no  part  of  the  filler  shows  cleaier 
marks  of  a  liturgical  purpose,  we  find  that  in  books 
iv.  and  v.  (he  musical  tides  (if  we  may  follow  the  majority 
and  admit,  comparing  Dubm.  Psalmtn,  'Einl..'  30/, 
that  there  are  musical  titles]  have  entirely  disappeared. 
The  technical  terms.  Ihal  is.  of  Ihe  temple  music  which  ate 
still  recognised  by  Ihe  Chronicler*  have  gone  oul  of  use. 
presumably  because  ihey  were  already  become  unin- 
telligible, as  Ihey  were  when  the  Sepluagint  version  was 
made.  This  implies  a  revolution  in  Ihe  national  music 
which  we  can  hardly  explain  in  any  other  way  than  by  the 
influence  of  that  Hellenic  culture  which,  from  Ibe  time 
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^ine  widt  the  mpport 
LlheialnpofSyrEn.F- 
he  loose  rule  of  PeT» 


rr  Ihe  (Jreeh'i.  and  the 


a-BOcialion  of  Tyre  with  Philislia  (asiq  8T  4)  Mrees  widi  Pseud. 
Scyiai  (see  EBViVitortl,  u^io  makes  Ascalon  aTyrian  pcnsetsiot 
If  (his  p»ilin  has  a  del^nile  hisrorical  becksround.  which  E 


if  Sidon  ^  Ochus,  whieh  retlored  10  Tyre  ii; 
nPhienicuu 
>  For  delaiU  as  to  (be  linguistic 

hat  such  psalms  as  1S»  (»  least  if  MT  is  carrecl) 

He  very  latest  tiage  of  biblical  Hebrew.  (See  also 
"j-.  Appendix  ii..  where,  however,  as  also  in  Giese, 
d  Driver's  essays,  due  accoua(  is  Dot  taken  of  (he 

'  (So  again  in  6  T/Cfl  »oe.  But  in  arrest  of  judgment  see 
Pi.^,  where  i(  is  maintained  (bat  there  is  much  corruputeu  in 
the<radiiiDiu>liei(.l 

*  (So  according  to  MT  of  iCll.  1S»/  (RV,  < .el  (o  Alamolb.' 
■m[  10  the  Sfaemmidi  1 ;  but  see  i  16  (M),  and  Shesiinith.) 
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of  Ihe  Macedonian  conquest,  began  lowork  suchchaages 
on  the  whole  civilisaiioD  aod  an  of  Ihe  Elasl.  Cp 
Music,  g  13. 

iii.  Once  more.  Ihe  general  tone  of  large  parts  of  this 
colleclion  is  much  mora  eheerfut  than  that  of  the  Elohislic 
psalm- boolc  [43-83]. 

ll  begins  »iih  1  psalm  (90)  ascribed  in  the  litl*  to  Moms,  and 
Ktminsly  deiignrd  10  e.preK  feeling)  appropiiale  ro  a  ailuiKion 


ough  rhewitdemevi,  Lhcy  su 
A.    It  looks  back  on  a  lune  of  great  iroublv  j 
gbm  future.    In  some  of  ifac  lollowLnK  psalr 
irence)  to  d«dt  of  oppreuion  and  vi^ence; 


ible  and  forward  10 


as  LI  did  enjoy  under  the  Ptotemjes  during  the  third  ocnlDry  B.C. 
The  problems  ofdivinejusdcc  are  no  longer  burning  queiiioiis ; 
the  iigbieousness  of  God  ii  aeen  in  the  peaceful  fePicily  of  the 
pious  {VI  9i  etc).  Israel,  indeed,  is  still  stattered  and  not 
ITiuniptuuit  over  the  heauen  ;  but  even  in  Ihe  diaperuon  the 
Jews  are  under  a  mild  rule  {KM  (iX  and  the  cummercinl  aciiviiy 
of  the  nation  has  begun  10  develop  beyond  the  was  (107  35/). 

The  whole  situation  and  vein  of  pieiy  here  are 
striking!)'  parallel  10  those  shown  in  Ecdesiastieus, 
which  (tales  from  the  close  of  the  Ptolemaic  sovereignly 
in  Palestine.  But  some  of  the  psalms  carry  us  beyond 
this  peaceful  period  to  a  lime  of  struggle  and  victory. 

In  Ps.  118  Israel,  led  by  the  houw  of  Aaron—lhis  is  u  notable 
celebrates  at  the  temple  a  great  day  of  rejmcmg  for  Ibe  unhoped- 


Cod  in  th«r  throei 
vengamce  on  the  b. 


and  a 


id  Iheir 


Such  an  enthusiasm  of  milium  piety,  plainly  based 
on  actual  successes  of  Israel  and  Ihe  house  of  Aaron, 
can  only  be  referral  lo  the  first  victories  of  (he  Macca- 
bees, culminating  in  the  purification  of  the  temple  in 
165  B.C  Thisrestoration  of  Ihe  woishipof  the  national 
sanctuary  under  circumstances  thai  inspired  religious 
feelings  very  different  from  those  of  any  other  generalitm 
since  the  return  from  Babylon,  mighl  most  naturally  be 
followed  by  an  extension  of  ihe  temple  psalmody ;  it 
cerlainly  was  followed  by  some  liturgical  innovations, 
for  the  solenin  service  of  dedication  on  Ihe  Iwenty-fifih 
day  of  Chislev  was  made  Ihe  pattern  of  a  new  annual 
fi:asl  (that  mentioned  in  Jn.  lOai).  Now  in  i  Mace. 
4j4  we  learn  that  the  dedication  was  celebrated  with 
hymns  and  music.  In  later  limes  Ihe  psalms  for  the 
encamia,  or  feast  of  dedicalion,  embraced  Pss.  30  and 
113-118  (Ihe  so-called  Hallel),  There  is  no  reason 
lo  doubt  thai  these  were  the  very  psalms  sung  in 
165  B.C,,  lor  in  the  title  of  Ps.  30  Ihe  words  -the  song 
for  the  dedication  of  the  house'  (n^n  nj:rr-Ti*)  which 
are  a  somewhat  awkward  insertion  in  Ihe  original  title. 
are  found  also  in  A  (^.  ^J^t  rou  ^inuria/ioG  roir 
ofitou),  and  therefore  are  probable  evidence  of  the 
liturgical  use  of  the  psalm  in  the  very  first  years  of  the 
feast  (cp,  however,  %  34),  But  no  collection  of  old 
psalms  could  fully  suffice  for  such  an  occasion,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  think  that  Ihe  AalOl,  which,  especially 
in  ils  closing  pan.  contains  allusions  thai  tit  no  other 
time  so  well,  was  first  arranged  for  the  same  ceremony. 
The  course  of  Ihe  subsequent  history  makes  it  very 
inlelhgible  thai  the  Psalter  w.is  finally  closed,  as  wa 
have  seen  from  Ihe  date  of  Ihe  Greek  version  thai  it 
must  have  been,  within  a  few  years  at  most  after  this 
great  event. '  From  the  time  of  Hyrcanua  dovi-nwards 
the  ideal  of  the  princely  high  priests  becomes  more  and 
more  divergent  from  the  ideal  of  the  pious  in  Israel, 
and  in  ihe  Psalter  of  Solomon  (§  41/)  we  see  religious 
poetry  turned  against  the  lords  of  Ihe  temple  and  its 
worship.  [Besides  Ihe  more  recent  commentaries,  cp 
Riedel's  article,  ZATW19  (1899}  169^  The  ques- 
tion of  Ihe  dale  of  the  final  redaction  wilt  be  treated 
more  decisively  when  Ihe  text  and  the  grouping  of  the 
psalms  has  been  examined  more  thoroughly.] 

All  this  does  not,  of  course,  imply  that  there  are  not 
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in  books  iv.  and  v.  any  pieces  older  than  the  completion 

tadSrfT       composition  of  a  poem  and  its  ac- 

unuHuoui         eeptance   as   pan   of    the    Levitical 

liturgy  are  no!  necessarily  coincident  in  date,  except  in 

psalms  written  with  a  direct  liturgical  ptu-pose.      In  Ihe 

fifteen  [so-called]  -songs  of  degrees'  (Pss.  120-134)  we 


e  Mishna  {Mida 


t,  S5>a. 


^  *ere  sung  by 

ally  have  been  a  hynm-book,  not  for  the  Leviies^  but  for  the 

and  the  tide  of  this  hymn-book  (which  cm  ht  restond  from  the 
title*  derived  from  ii  that  were  pretiifed  to  each  sonn  when  Ihey 
were  taken  into  Ihe  Levitical  connection)  »a!  simply  '  Pilgrim- 
age Songs.' 1 
All  these  songs  are  plainly  later  than  the  exile ;  but 


£  Eloh 


efon 


The  simple  reason  why  they  are  not  included  in  it  is  ihal  they 
were  bymnsof  the  Laity,  describingwilh  much  beauty  and  demfi 


'fc'a  forgiving  grace  and  Ibe  certainly  of  the  redeniplior.  „ 
1  liiumpbed  over  all  the  evils  t^  ibe  present  and  filled  bis 


et  thiol 


I  of  the  fan 


[Of  the  lilies  of  other  pieces  in  book  v,  ]  the  name  of 
Moses  in  Ps,  90  and  that  of  David  in  Pss.  101  108 
108-110  138-146  are  better  attested,  because  found  in 
S  as  well  as  in  the  Hebrew,  and  therefore  probably 

collectors  of  the  Psalms  find  such  very  ancient  pieces 
which  had  been  passed  over  by  all  previous  collectors, 
and  what  criterion  was  there  to  establish  their  genuine- 
ness? No  canon  of  literary  criticism  can  treat  as 
valuable  external  evidence  an  atleslalion  which  first 
appears  so  many  centuries  after  the  supposed  date  of 
the  poems,  especially  when  it  is  confronted  by  facts  so 
conclusive  as  that  Ps,  108  is  made  up  of  extracts  from 
Pss.  67  and  60.  and  that  Ps.  139  is  marked  by  its  language 
as  otve  of  the  lalesi  pieces  in  the  book.  The  only 
possible  question  for  Ihe  critic  is  whether  the  ascription 
of  these  psalms  lo  David  was  due  to  Ihe  idea  thai  he 
was  Ihe  psalmist  far  txiillence.  to  whom  any  poem  ot 
unknown  origin  was  naturally  ascribed,  or  whether  we 
have  in  some  at  least  of  these  titles  an  example  of  the 
halnt  so  common  in  later  Jewish  literature  of  writing  in 
the  name  of  ancieni  wcanhies.  In  Ihe  case  of  Ps.  90  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  Is  the  real  explanation, 
and  the  same  account  must  be  given  of  the  title  in  Ps. 
145,  if.  as  seems  probable,  it  is  meant  lo  cover  the 
whole  of  Ihe  great  iallil  or  l/hillak  (Pss.  146-160), 
which  must,  from  Ihe  allusions  in  Ps.  146,  as  well  as 
from  its  place,  be  almost  if  not  quite  the  lalesi  thing  in 

For  the  later  stages  of  the  history  of  the  Psalter  we 
have,  as  has  been  seen  (g  8/ ),  a  fair  amount  of  circum- 
n    RAnlnl   /.slaniial  evidence   pointing  to  conclu. 

i_  approximate  dates  which  their  conlenis 

I**™*  suggest  for  the  collection  of  the 
Elohistic  psalm-book  [42-88]  and  of  books  iv.  and  v. 
confirm  one  another,  and  are  in  harmony  with  such 
indications  as  we  obtain  from  external  sources.  But, 
in  order  to  advance  from  the  conclusions  already  reached 
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(o  a  v[ew  of  the  bblory  of  ihe  Psaller  as  a  whole,  vie 
baxe  slill  lo  consider  the  two  great  groups  ol  psalms 
ascribed  to  David  in  books  i.  and  ii.  Both  ibese  groups 
appear  once  to  have  formed  separate  collections  and  in 
Iheir  separate  form  lo  have  been  ascribed  to  David  ;  for 
in  book  i.  every  psaim,  except  the  ntroductory  poenis 
Ps.  1/  and  the  late  Ps.  33,  which  may  have  been 
added  as  a  liturgical  sequel  to  Ps.  3S,  beais  the  title  '  of 
David,'  aDdinlikemannerthegraupPss.  51-72.  though 
it  contains  a  few  anonymous  pieces  and  one  psajni  which 
is  either  'of  or  rather,  according  to  the  oldest  tradition, 
'for  Solomon'  {cp  %  13,  ad  iail.).  is  essentially  a 
Davidic  hymn-book,  which  has  been  taken  over  as  a 
whole  into  the  Elohisiic  Psaller,  even  ihe  subscription 
72311  not  being  omitted,  Moreover,  the  collectors  of 
books  i.-iii.  knew  of  no  Davidic  psalms  outside  of  Ihese 
two  collections,  for  Ps.  86  in  the  appendix  lo  the  Elohistic 
collection  is  merely  a  cento  of  quotations  from  Davidic 
pieces  with  a  verse  or  two  from  Exodus  and  Jeremiah. 
These  two  groups  (3-41  61-72].  therefore,  represented 
to  the  collectors  the  oldest  tradition  of  Hebrew  psalmody ; 
they  are  either  really  Davidic  or  they  passed  as  such. 

This  fael  is  important ;  hui  ils  weight  may  readily  be 
over-estimated,  for  the  Levitical  psalms  comprise  poemi 
of  Ihe  last  half-century  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  the 
final  collection  of  books  ii.  and  iii.  may  fall  a  good  deal 
later.  Thus  ihe  tradition  that  David  is  the  author  of 
these  two  collections  comes  lo  us,  not  exactly  from  the 
time  of  the  Chronicler,  but  certainly  from  the  lime  when 
Ihe  view  of  Hebrew  history  which  he  expresses  was  in 
(he  course  of  formalion.  ll  is  not  loo  much  lo  say 
that  thai  view — which  lo  some  extent  appears  in  the 
historical  psalms  of  the  Elohistic  Psaller  [i1-&Z\-~aa- 
plies  absolute  ineapaeily  to  understand  the  difference 
between  old  Israel  and  Uiler  Judaism,  and  makes  almost 
anylhing  possible  in  the  way  of  the  ascription  of  com- 
paratively modem  pieces  to  ancient  authors. 

Nor  will  it  avail  lo  say  that  this  uncritical  age  did  not 
ascribe  the  psalms  to  David  but  accepted  Ihem  on  the 
ground  of  older  tilles,  for  it  is  hardly  likely  that  each 
psalm  In  Ihe  Davidic  collections  had  a  title  before  il  was 
transferred  lo  Ihe  larger  Psaller  ;  and  in  any  <:ase  the 
titles  are  manifestly  the  product  of  the  same  uncritical 
spirit  as  we  have  just  been  speaking  oT.  for  not  only  are 
many  of  the  titles  certainly  wrong,  but  Ihey  are  wrong  in 
such  a  way  as  lo  piove  that  Ihey  date  from 


«  cp  9  45-] 
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David  of  ihc 
Ibe  ucond  D^ 
in  the  tidn  dcfini 


For  tiamplt  Pm.  Kf.  an  nol  spaken  by  a  king,  but  ad- 

il  did  nol  iiisi  in  David's  IlmeX  am]  Ihc  author  of  the 

lie  psalm-book  |S-4]]  ibert  is  a  whole  seria  of  hymns  in 
wqicii  thfl  wriier  id«nti1ies  himself  with  Ibe  poor  and  ncedyj  the 
riBhleaui  people  of  God  sulTeringin  ulencc  u  the  baiidi  at  ihe 
wicked,  wilhout  other  hope  than  paliendy  |g  unit  for  the  inter- 
pimlionofYahw*(P>».lli45S7/el<:.).    Nothing  am  be  farther 

-J  -!.-_  -t:-  fpjjpj  jp„  potsibie  tiluaiioQ  ia  the  life  of  the 

I  of  Samuel  1  and  W  the  CUM  Is  ttill  wone  in 
.  colleclion  151-73),  ei|>edally  where  we  faive 

r iuppoMd  lo  have  been  writlen.     To  refer  Pt.B8 

lo  Does,  Ps.  M  lo  the  Ziphiles,  Ps.  iS  lo  David  when  watched 
in  his  houK  by  Saul,  implies  an  abiolute  lack  of  the  very 

Philinina  king  in  Ihe  storie  of  Abraham  1>nd"lsaac)'aKild  be 
lutelituled  in  the  title  of  Pa.  34  for  A<:hi3h,  king  of  Gath. 

In  a  word,  the  ascription  of  these  Iwo  coUeclions  lo 
David  has  none  of  Ihe  characters  of  a  genuine  historical 
tradition.      [On  the  whole  queslion  cp  %  aj.] 

At  the  same  time  il  is  clear  that  the  iwo  [Davidic] 

The  Elohisiic  redaction— the  change  in  Ihe  names  of 
God— extends  only  lo  the  second  [51-72].  Now  the 
formation  of  the  Elohisiic  Psalter  [42-S3]  must  have 
been  an  official  act  directed  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
liturgical  material  of  ihe  temple,  and  If  it  left  one  of  the 
so-called  Davidic  collections  untouched  the  reason  must 
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have  been  that  this  collection  had  already  a  lixed 
liturgical  position,  in  other  words,  booh  i.  is  the  oldest 
extant  liturgy  of  the  second  temple,  whilst  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  Davidic  psalms  of  book  ii.  had  a 
fixed  liturgical  place  lill  at  least  the  close  of  the  Persian 

And  now  the  question  arises  :  May  we  suppose  that 
Ihe  oldest  liturgy  of  the  second  temple  was  also  the 
liturgy  of  the  lemple  of  Solomon  ? 

i.  We  have  it  in  evidence  thai  music  and  song  ac- 
companied  Ihe  worship  of  ihe   great  sanctuaries  of 

IB.  Book  L  not  °"^  't™I  '""h^^ghih  century 
DM  Biilin.  (Am.Ssj);   but  from  the  con- 

pn-Bzmo.  ^^j  jj  appears  probable  thai  the 
musicians  were  not  officers  of  the  lemple,  bul  rather  the 
worshippers  al  large  (cp  Am.  6s|.  So  it  certainly  was 
in  the  days  of  David  (aS.  65)  and  even  of  Isaiah  (30>9 
[but  30 1;-33  may  be  a  later  insertion,  see  1  SAi  AH  (  Book). 
§  laJ]);  the  same  thing  is  implied  in  ihe  song  of 
Heiekiah  (Is.  38jo)  ;  and  in  Lam.  Sj  the  noise  within  the 
sanctuary  on  a  feasl-tlay  which  affords  a  simile  for  the 
shouts  of  Ihe  victorious  Chaldeans  suggests  rather  the 

music  of  a  temple  choir.  The  allusion  to  '  chambers  of 
singers'  in  Ezek.  4O44  is  not  found  in  Ihe  text  of  O. 
which  is  justified  by  [he  context.'  and  the  fiial  certain 
allusion  lo  a  class  of  singers  belonging  to  Ihe  sacred 
ministers  is  at  Ihe  return  from  Babylon  ( Eira  'i  41 }.  The 
way  in  which  these  singers,  the  sons  of  Asaph,  are  spoken 
of  may  be  taken  as  evidence  ihal  there  w-as  a  guild  of 
temple  singers  before  Uie  exile ;  but  Ihey  cannoi  have 
been  very  conspicuous  or  we  should  have  heard  more 
of  Ihem. 

ii.  The  historical  books,  as  edited  in  the  capliviiy, 
are  fond  of  varying  the  narrative  by  ihe  insertion  of 
lyrical  pieces,  and  one  or  iwo  of  these — the  '  passoi-er 
song'  (Ex.  IE)  and  perhaps  the  song  from  Ihe  book  of 
Jashar  ascribed  lo  Solomon  (see  OTJC^.  434 ;  Jasheh, 
BCM3K  OP.  g  3)— look  as  if  they  were  sung  in  the  first 
lemple ;  bul  they  are  not  found  in  Ihe  Psalter,  and. 
conversely,  no  piece  from  the  Psaller  is  used  lo  illusirale 
the  life  of  David  except  Ps.  18,  and  it  occurs  in  a  sceiion 
which  can  be  shown  to  be  an  inlerpolalion  in  the  original 
form  of  a  S. 

iii.  These  (acts  seem  to  indicate  thai  even  book  i.  of 
the  Psalter  did  not  exist  when  the  editing  of  the  historical 
books  was  completed,  and  Ihat  in  music  as  in  other 
matters  the  ritual  of  the  second  lemple  was  completely 
reconstructed.  Indeed,  the  radical  change  in  the  religious 
life  of  the  nation  caused  by  the  captivity  could  not  fall 
influence  the  psalmody  of  the  sanctuary  more  than 


anyol 


The  book  of  Lai 

fDcmed  befbr 
adequate  hyi.-.  - 

!S,whm 


uaiu  In  not  a  few  psalmi  of  book  i-,  t^.,  IV  33 
cwng  prayer  for  the  redemption  oi  Israel  In  a 

PnEiel  u  t^t  of  the'auifanr ;  *  ^  SI,  with  many  points  of  reieni- 
blance  lo  Jeremiah  1  Ps-M/  where  the  '  Krmm  arVah>i4'>ii 
■he  same  colleclive  Mea  as  in  _Deutero.|9iah ;  and  Pst.  OB  41 . 

God  npresenied 


regard  David  as  (he  author. 
7*)  At  the  Mine  time,  other  psali 

Snirjob  Argils' the  lexi  ™wl 


»  (This  invol 


(  of  Ihe  collection  treat  the 
nd  above  all  Ps.  1«.  ^Iber 
ch  cp  yoMBooxri'sl,  "e 
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»u1.  widPi.  -JO^I^bin'ly  belong'  io"the  uld  kinfd^.  Bui  oa 
IhE  coIlEclian. 

Whatever  the  dale  of  this  or  ihat  individual  poem, 
the  colletlion  as  a  whole — whelher  by  seleclion  or 
authorEhip — is  adapted  lo  express  a  religious  hre  of 
which  the  exile  is  the  presupposition.  Only  in  this  vuy 
can  we  understand  the  conliiGt  and  Iriumph  of  spiritual 
faith,  habitually  represenied  as  the  failh  of  a  poor  and 
struggling  band  living  in  the  midst  of  oppressors  and 
with  no  strength  or  help  save  the  consciousness  of  loyally 
to  Yahwe.  n^ich  is  the  fundamental  note  of  the  whole 
book. 

wi  can  fii  wiih  ccnatniy  into  my  pan  of  hii  lift.  If  we  wtm 
■.an  that  a  5.  tt  was  in  any  unM  ptn  of  the  old  tradition  of 
l>avid'i  life,  there  would  be  trtty  rea»n  10  aniwei  the  quetiion 
in  the  affimalhre,  at  has  been  done  by  Ewald :  but  the  giave 

[Driver  lemarki  (/ii/r»^.«l.  380^  'The  generality  of  »  S.  12 1 
which  Vahwt  delivited"David"''ou'i  of    ■*"  ""■     '''■     °" 


rf'Saal!' 


IS.  Dftto  of 

■Mond  Dafidic  , 

ooIlecUon. 


The  contents  of  book  i.  make  it  little  probable  that 
it  was  originally  collected  by  the  temple  ministers,  whose 
hymn-book  it  ultimately  became.  The  singers  and 
LJevites  were  ill  provided  (or,  and  consequently  irregtilar 
in   their  allendance  at  the   temple,   till   (he  time  of 

revenues  of  the  clergy  in  such  a  n-ay  as  to  make  regular 
service  possible.  With  regular  service  a  regular  liturgy 
would  be  required,  and  in  the  absence  of  direct  evidence 
it  may  be  conjectured  Ihat  the  adoption  of  the  first  part 
of  the  Psalter  for  this  purpose  took  place  in  connec- 
tion with  the  other  far-reaching  reforms  of  E>ra  and 
Neliemiah,  which  first  gave  a  stable  character  lo  the 
commiuiiiy  of  the  second  temple.  In  any  cose  these 
ps,ilms,  full  as  they  are  of  spintual  elements  which  can 
never  cease  10  be  the  model  of  true  worship,  are  the 
necessary  complement  of  the  law  as  published  by  Ezra. 

would  understand  what  Judaism  iti  its  early  days  really 
was.  and  how  it  prepared  the  way  for  the  gospel. 

The  second  D.tvidic  collection,  which  begins  with  a 
ps.-ilm  of  the  exile  IPs.  51 :  see  the  last  two  verses), 
is  some  pieces  which  carry  us 
o  a  dale  decidedly  later  than 
''  that  of  Nehemiah.  Thus  Ps.  6837 
s  the  worshipping  congrega- 
tion as  drawn  partly  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem 
and  partly  from  the  colony  of  Galilee  [so  %\'ellhiusen]. 
In  several  psalms  of  this  collection,  as  in  the  Levitical 
psnlms  with  which  it  is  coupled,  we  see  thai  the  Jews 
have  again  begun  to  feel  themselves  a  nation,  not  a 
mere  nmnicip.-<lity,  though  they  are  still  passing  through 
bitter  stru^les  ;  and  side  by  side  with  this  there  is  a 
development  of  Messianic  hope,  which  in  P5.  73  Likes 
a  wide  sweep,  based  on  the  vision  of  Deutero- Isaiah. 
All  these  marks  carry  us  down  fur  this  as  for  the  other 
collections  of  the  Elohisiic  Psalter  {42-83]  to  the  lime 

rupled.  Several  points  indicate  that  the  collection  was 
not  originally  formed  as  pan  of  the  temple  liturgy. 
The  title,  as  preserveil  in  the  subscription  lo  I's,  72ao. 
<k;\s  not  '  Ps-ilms'  [though  0  gives  f(a-<H  =  m^tt^]  but 
'  I'rayers  of  David.'  Again,  while  the  I.eviiical  psalms 
were  sung  in  the  nanie  of  righteous  Israel,  of  which, 
according  10  the  theory  of  the  seconil  temple,  the  priestly 
and  Ijtvitical  circles  were  the  special  holy  representa- 
tives, these  IMvidic  psalms  contain  touching  eipressbns 
of  contrition  and  confession  (Al  95).  And.  while  there 
are  direct  references  to  the  tiviple  service,  these  are 
often  made  from  the  standpoint,  not  of  the  ministers  , 
of  the  temple,  but  of  the  laity  who  come  up  to  join  I 
■  |Gr:;ii  and  T.  K.  Abboll  accept  this  reading.]  ' 
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in  the  solemn  feasts  or  appear  before  the  altar  10  fulfil 
their  vows  (Ps.  546  65 14  ttUeS  13,  etc.).  Moreover,  the 
didactic  element  so  prominent  in  the  Levitical  psalms 

Such  is    the  fragmentary  and    conjectural    outline 
which  it  seems  possible  to  supply  of  the  hislorj-  of  the 

^*-  S?Z,S^  appears  that  the  name  ^  David  which 
UKWima.  jjj^j,  i^^j.  .^  ^j  i^j^^  ^  ^j.  appropriate 
as  it  marks  the  generally  non-clerical  origin  of  these 
poems.  The  positive  origin  i>f  this  title  must  be 
sought  in  another  direction  and  in  connection  with 
book  i.  From  the  days  of  Amos,  and  in  full  ac- 
cordance with  the  older  history,  the  name  of  David 
had  been  connected  with  musical  skill  and  even  the 
invention  of  musical  instruments  {AmosSj  [but  cp 
David,  9  13.  n.  3,  col.  .034])-  In  the  days  of 
Nehemiah.  though  we  do  not  hear  of  psalms  of  David,' 
we  do  learn  diat  instruments  of  the  singers  were 
designated  as  Davidic.  and  the  epithet  'man  of  God' 
(Neh.  1236)  probably  implies  that,  agreeably  with  this. 
David  was  already  regarded  as  having  furni^ed  psalms 
~  It  it  was  because  the  temple 


ility 


s  -Psal 


t  David.' 


the  same  name  was  emendeil  to  the  lay  collection  of 
'  Prayers  of  David,'  while  the  psalms  whose  origin  was 
known  because  they  had  always  been  temple  psalms 
were  simply  named  from  the  Levitical  choirs,  or  at  a 

[At  the  close  of  his  monograph  on  the  Titles  of  the 
Psalms  according  lo  early  Jewish  authorities  {S/udia 
Biilica.  2sj)  Neubauer  writes  thus  :— 

;  From  all  tbcKdilTereni  eiposilions  of  the  tilled  of  the  Psalmi 

IhrLXX^  the  ub^r'^li^tireek  ^L^tTn 
IB.  TwdmiOftl  trantlalon  olfer  no  Hi<i<r>,-.~v  ^,,.\^,.,,\^„ 

termi  bt  UUm.  <>i"  -"«'  '^}^'\  % 

the  (brmer  treats  theni  as  ihc  opening  words  of  [wpalar  melodies, 

tneanings  arc  unknowiL  Saad>-ah  is  no  more  succeasfut :  the 
Karaiiic  writen  refer  them  moitly  to  the  preient  exile,  whirh  is 
mote  MidTuhic  Iban  the  Midiash  upon  which  the  -Targum  k 
based.    ImnianuellofRoine,  the  friend  of  panle]  and  Kemc^b 


(see  Infix 


I  all  traditional  i 


notes  like  Neginolh.  Sheminith.  etc..  no 
suggestion  is  offered  either  in  the  EB  article  on  the 
Psaims  or  in  OfJO^K  On  one  point,  however,  the 
writer  had  reached  a  definite  opinion  (cp  OTJC^  209). 
vit.  that  a  number  of  the  psalms  were  sei  to  melodies 
named  after  popular  songs,"  and  that  of  one  of  these 
songs,  beginning  n-nm-^  (see  titles  of  Pss,  5/  58|.  a 
■    still  preserved  in  Is.  9S8  (see  OTJC^<.  109,  and 


cp  A 


■")-]    . 


ing  feature  in  some  of  the  musical 
titles]  we  may  infer  that  the  early  religious  melody  of 
IB  ITm  of  '""**'  '""'  *  P^P"'"  ""gi".  """l  Wits  closely 
"^JJ^  J"  connected  with  the  old  joyous  life  of  the 
•7""*^  ™  nation.  From  the  accounts  of  the  muncal 
wmpia.    5^^j(^   ^f  ^j    Levites    in    l^ronides    no 


lined  01 


technical  terms  used  [cp  Neubauer,  as  above,  B  is]> 
Prom  Theophrastus  (ap.  Porph.,  De  Atilia.  2i6|  — 
perhaps  the  first  Greek  to  make  observations  on  the 
Jews — we  may  at  least  gain  an  illustration  of  the  original 
liturgical  use  of  Pss,  8  134,  He  speaks  of  the  worshippers 
as  passing  the  night  in  gazing  at  the  stars  and  calling 
on  God  in  prayer,  words  suggestive  rather  than  strictly 
accurate.     Some  of  the  Jewish  traditions  as  to  the  use 

1  I.r..  not  in  the  parts  of  the  book  of  Nehemiah  which  are  by 
Nehemiah  himself. 

■«l  or™n"«.  e?™'in'%,L,:  (Ti'nd , "!?»     '^  """  '  ' 
Hym.i,  «L  Lamy).    ICp  O  IJCai  U.  \ 
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of  particular  psalms  have  been  alreadj'  ciled  ;  it  maj'  be 
added  that  the  Mishna  {Tdmid  73)  assigns  10  the 
service  of  the  continual  bumt-offcring  the  foUowing 
weeklycycleof  psalms.— (1)24.  (a)  48,  (3)82,  (4)94, 
{S)  SI,  <())  63,  (Sabbath)  VZ.  as  in  the  title.  [Cp 
Neubauer.  of.  til.,  p,  4;  Herifeld,  GF/S.fij  Gralz. 
MGWJTii^Tff.  The  notice  in  the  Mishna  is  in 
the  main  confirmed  by  the  LXX,  which  for  most  of 
these  psninis  mentions  the  appointed  day  of  the  week 
in  the  title:  the  eicepiions  are  82  and  81.  It  is 
remarkable  that  in  the  Hebrew  text  only  the  psalm  for 
the  Sabbath  is  indicated,  whieh  may  confirm  the  view 
mentionedbelow  (g  >6^^])  thai  "rlJvS"  »  ™^P''™ 

Many  other  details  are  given  in  the  treatise  Svphirim; 
but  these  for  the  most  part  refer  primarily  lo  the 
synagogue  service  after  the  deslruciion  of  the  temple. 
For  details  on  the  litui^ical  use  of  the  Psalter  iti 
Christendont  the  reader  may  refer  to  Smith's  Did.  Chr. 
All.,  s.v.  '  Psalmody.'  w.  h.  s. 

II.  SURVEY  OF  RECENT  CRITICISM 

If  Kaulisch's  statement  of  the  case  in  his  Oullint  of 

the  History  0/  the  Literature  of  Ikt  OT  (1898,    with 

IT  KeoBnt  *''''^*"  '°""'  f*Se»  f™™  his  pen  iti  Th. 
\  JiJSS^  S'"'-  "■  ^':  '«9'.  PP-  577.^.  may 
I  uiuuiui.  ^  compared)  is  conecl.  no  very  sinking 
prioress  has  been  made  in  the  criticism  of  the  Psalter 
since  Ihe  first  publication  ol  Robertson  Smith's  article. 
That  there  are  some  pre-exilic  pieces  in  the  collection, 
(hoi^h  none  that  can  plausibly  be  shown  to  be  Davidic, 
was  stated  in  1886  in  this  article,  and  Prol.  Kaulisch 
does  little  more  than  restate  it.     These  are  his  woids. 

s  given  by  the  translator  of  bis  excellent  work  (p. 


143):- 


m  Psalln  in  all  probibi 
^ll^'k.^rPMl'" 


longj.  ^  To  By  nothing  cj 

of  antique  phra»olpgy,  one  circumaiAncf  ia  panicular  iup|»rts 

■■  ■.yltei;iuigiailiiddition..;.K,[ia]/)coi.ldnolhBve 
into  rh«  temple  hymn-book  till  the  pwinu  which 
i.-uiiLiiui  11  iiad  long  iKcn  ciothc<l  with  a  kind  of  canonical 
dignity'(p.  143). 

Elsewhere  (p.  145  / )  Kautisch  admits  isolated 
Maccabican  ps^ms  in  the  second  collection  (Pss.  42-89) 
and  a  larger  number  in  the  third  (Pss.  90-160).  He 
makes  no  reference,  however,  10  the  existence  of  an 
imperfectly  sol  ved  problem,  and  here  Robertson  Smith's 
article  is  superior  to  the  Outline. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  several  of  the  best-kuown 
scholars  agree  on  the  main  point  (pre-exilic  psalms) 
with  Kautiscb.  Thus  KOnig  (EinI,  401^)  recognises 
Ifae  Davidic  origin '  of  some  psalms  as  historically 
probable  (<).  and  as  careful  a  schobr.  Driver  (/atrod.*> 
3B0,  384  ^),  recognises  certain  pre-eiilic  psalms, 
beginning  with  2182021,  and  ending  with  101  110. 
Among  American  scholars  we  find  J.  P.  Peters  express- 
ing the  opinion*  that  not  only  Ps.2D21,  but  even 
'  perhaps  the  greater  part'  ot  book  i.  of  the  Psalms,  is 
pre-eiilic,  and  thai  some  at  least  of  the  psalms  of  Ihe 
Korahite  and  Asaphite  collections  are  iaseii  on  old 
Isradile  originals.  Pss.  12  and  46  being  ultimately  de- 
rived from  the  N.  Israelitish  temple  of  Dan,  and  l>ss. 
m  80  and  81  from  (hat  of  Bethel  {!).  Dr.  Peters  is 
also  of  opinion  thai  Davidic  psalms,  edited,  adapted, 
added  to,  and  subtracted  from,  and  therefore  imrdly 
to  be  identified,  survive  in  our  Psalter. 

Kirkpatrick*    represents    a    less    original    type    of 

1  What  Ksnig  stain  ihat  OPi.  lO)/  »;  admiu  a  Davidic 

will  appear  from  Ihephra«<in  O/'s.  (inspired  by  the  teaching 
of  the  higher  propiiets';  inconsistent  with  Davidic  author- 
ship.') 

*  A-™  U'orit,  June  1893,  Pp.  503/ 

>  Dh-iitLii'vryi/t/uOT{<%9'i.tso-'i3;  Bifot afPialTHa 
(•Sgi-.Sgs),  Introd.  xxxii/. ;  .!«  pp.  m,  «.  73,  «=■ 
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traditionalism.  In  his  commentary  he  repeatedly  speaks 
of  more  or  less  probable,  or  ev«i  certain,  Davidic 
psalms.  Elsewhere  he  refers  for  pre.evilic  psalms  in 
the  first  place  to  the  royal  psalms,  and  to  the  psalms  of 
praise  for  Ihe  deliverance  of  Jerusalem  (46  48  75  76), 
which  can  'securely  (?)  be  claimed  for  the  age  of  the 
kingdom."  and  which  '  may  cany  many  others  with 
them,'  also  to  Ihe  phrase  'the  sweet  psalmist  (I)  of 
Israel ,'  which  he  accepts  as  ihe  true  meaning  of  3  S.  23  le,' 
and  to  the  improbability  (?)  thai  late  psalmists  could 

Budde  is  more  cautious.  He  expresses  the  view 
(1893)  that  many  pre-exilic  elements  must  have  passed 
•  into  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Ihe  post-exilic  temple- 
poetry,'  though  he  says  that  he  does  not  feel  at  all 
bound  to  indicate  Ihem.^  and  (1899)  that  many  ps,tlms 
'  were  the  expression  of  such  a  relation  (vii. ,  of  bliss- 
ful intercourse  with  God)  before  the  commimity  ever 
appropriated  them. ' ' 

Wildeboer(Z</frriBBrf**'l  11893],  306)  says:  -Though 
it  is  not  possible  to  tell  with  certainty  whidi  psalms  are 
pre-evilic.  and  what  form  they  originally  had,  it  is  most 
probable  (hat.  especially  oul  of  the  otdesi  of  the  col- 
lections which  form  the  foundation  of  our  I'salter,  some 
have  been  transferred  to  our  Psalter.' 

Such  are  the  judgments  of  the  chief  critics  who 
support  Kautzsch.  One  of  them,  however  (Budde), 
gives  him  only  a  qualified  assent,  and  it  may  now  be 
added  that  Wellhaiisen,  '  the  William  Tell  of  critics." 
makes  up  by  his  consistency  for  the  hesitation  of  some 
of  his  colleagues.  In  the  notes  lo  the  English  verutHi 
of  the  psalms  in  SJtOT  (1898),  this  eminent  scholar 
repeats  the  substance  of  a  sentence  which  he  inserted  in 
Bleek's   EinUilung  ia  das  AT^*K   in  these  emphatic 

'  It  is  not  a  question  whether  there  be  any  poat-cxilic  pulmi, 
hut  ratbrr,  whether  the  pwlms  contain  any  poenu  written  before 
the  exile.  The  Hrong  femily  likenesi  which  runs  through  the 
Psalms  forbids  our  djHirlbuiin^  them  among  pcHoda  of  Isnwl- 
Epanited  in  time  and  fundanienlally  unlike 


Duhm, 


(.63). 


work  tt 


{Psalmen,  1899),  has  alii^ctber 
broken  with  the  critical  hypothesis  o(  pre-exilic  psalms  ; 
and  so  loo  has  the  present  writer,  who  in  1B91  only 
with  some  hesitation  admitted  Ps.  18  lo  be  late  pre- 
exilic^.a  concession  long  since  retracted,  though  in 
1B96  he  held  il  to  be  not  impossible  'that  some  of  the 
psalms  (in  an  earlier  form)  were  written  in  Babylonia 
before  the  Retum^i.f.,  between  538  and  432,  ihe 
date  of  the  return  of  the  Golah,  according  tc 


Atll 


.    represented    by   Wellhau 


n  the 


advanced   1 

the  position  of  these  scholars  may  rightly  seem  to  them 
secure  :  but  positively,  Ihey  would  be  the  first  to  admit 
Ihat  often  Ihey  do  but  see  in  twilight.  Duhm,  for 
instance,  whose  criticism  of  the  text  is  often  so  un- 
methodical, cannot  feel  equal  confidence  about  all  the 
t  Con  it  be  probable  that  It 


ig7    Evei 


31  (GeL.Bu.,  W. 


(not  phraseological)  wi 


O^pJ  {t^ftwmlt    ^o^dI    'IiTftvqA).      The    parallel 
Balaam's  tbin)  and  founh  oracles  suggests  ^M  ••p 


Rf.  " 


»  TLZ,  May  .4.  '69',  col.  js»-  'n  E^f-  T.  IS  (1901)  iBE  h( 
sayi  thai,  in  his  amnion,  '  the  majority  of  the  psJnii  •^lll  han 
paiAed  through  a  whole  series  of  phues  befor*  reaching  iheii 
present  form.      This  opens  the  door  10  a  Urge  acceptance  ol 

haidly  10  warrant  ihe  hypothesis,  so  liir  as  this  psalm  in  in 
iwofirid  form  is  concemeo. 

•  Rrligio"  o/lim.lt„  Ik,  EiiU,  198. 

*  'TheBootof  Psalms,"  etc.,  in  .9™ii/KShu/i«  in  Memory 
e/A.  AV4i(((iS97),  p.  iij.    Dale  of  essay,  1396. 
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details  of  his  syslem.  According  lo  him,  the  okksl 
psnlm,  n.niong  those  which  have  a  clearly  defined  date, 
is  137.  which  bos  beea  adapted  rrom  a  popular  song, 
written  during  the  Babyloniaa  exile.  Vet,  5lmnge  to 
say,  Duhm  cannot  mention  any  psalm  which  specially 
suggests  the  Persian  period  for  its  composition.  On 
the  other  hand  he  assigns  not  a  few  psalms  to  the  pre- 
Maccabrean  Greek  period— vii.,  8  4  11  16  42-43  (23 
27a  ?)  4a  48  51  (?)  52  62  76  87  (?) :  to  Ihe  MaccabKin 
struggle.  12  (?)  13  {?)  2fc  (?)  35  44  55  69ii  74  77  79  83 
118  149;  to  the  lime  of  the  Asmonxan  high  priests. 
BOaeSa  60^85  99  101  IIO.m;  2  18  (H4b  and  *),  20 
21  45  61  83  68  72  84*  89  132,  and  a  large  nnmber  of 
psalms,  including  9  10  14  56  67  58  59  64  82  92  94  140 
(psalms  which,  he  thinks,  show  a  retnaikable  resemblance 
to  Ihe  '  Psalms  o(  Solomon ')  to  the  Pharisees  as 
opponents  of  the  Asmomeans.  This  goes  far  beyond 
the  views  of  Wellhaiisen  ('  Psalms,'  SBOT.  1898).  and 
(hose  enunciated  by  the  present  viriter  in  1891  {Origin 

Evidently  the  criticism  of  Ihe  psalms  is  still  only  in  a 
vigorous  youth.     There  are  still  some  critics  who  hold 
pre-cxilic  and  even  Davidic  elements  in 
Ihe  Psalter  to  be  possible  or  even  probable. 
and  while   Budde,'  Briggs,*  and  Ooil* 
*     '  have  expressed  considerable  sceplicism  as 

10  the  feasibleness  of  dating  individual  psalms,  the 
present  writer  in  1891  and  Duhm  quite  recently  have 
thought  it  to  be  oflen  possible  as  well  as  desirable  10 
search  for  a  probable  historical  setting  of  psalms,  many 
of  the  psalms  being  clearly  the  oHspring  of  moods 
produced  by  definite  hislorical  circumstances.  As  10 
Maccabsean  psalms,  which  ate  certainly  by  no  means 
inconceivable,'  whilst  Konig  (EihI.  403)  can  only  see 
his  way  to  recognise  one  Maccabcean  psalm — -vit ,  74 — 
■"anyjr.f..  Baeihgen.  Kautisch,  and  Comill)  declare 
that,  at  any  rate.  Pss.  44  74  79  and  83  must  be  early 
Maccabaan,"  and  Merx  {Ftslsckrift  >ii  Ehnn  ion  D. 
Ckuxls>n.  1899.  pp.   198^)  undertakes  to  show 


IB.  On 


i.  theri 


]f  Mac 


transformation  of  earlier  psalms,  whilst  Ps.  2  itself  is  of 
the  very  latest  period.  Driver  (p.  385)  appears  to 
stand  nearer  to  KauUsch  than  to  Kbnig ;  the  only 
member  of  the  group  of  four  psalms  which  he  omits  is 
Ps.  44.'  but  he  allows  (p.  3B9)  the  attractiveness  of 
Robertson  Smith's  Ochus-lheory  (§  33).  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  separate  Ps.44  from  Pss.  74,  79.  and  83. 
thoi^h  certainly  there  are  excellent  grounds  for  question- 
ing its  unity.  If  we  accept  MT  as  substantially  correct 
{against  which  see  9  18).  it  would  seem  that  we  musi 
eilher,  with  Robertson  Smith,  assign  44  (or  rather  44*). 
74  (or  rather  74fl).  79  and  83,  lo  the  time  of  Aria- 
xerxes  III.  Ochus,  or  (since  the  evidence  for  thai  king's 
oppression  of  the  Jews  is  defective  [see  |  33])  follow  the 
majority  of  critics  and  make  them  Maccabiean.  To 
the  latter  course  Prof.  Schechter  would  object  that  the 
parallelisms  belu-een  P5.44iS[i9]  and  Kcclus.  4Siic 
and  between  Ps.  74 id/  13  and  Ecdus.  366/  id 
delude  a  Maccabieaii  origin.'     Of  these,   the  first  is 


fail 


TL7.,  I4lh  May  1891.  col.  1S4  ;  <hat  Buddc  should  Riurd 


Wertd,  March  100a,  p.  176. 

pasMge  attached  10  me  ponhuiDous  eK»ay  of  Kosien 
«.  .M.  .  rolnu  of  Sokunon  (legS),  p.  3}. 

*  The  vague  phnue  n  aAAs  nTjxa  fliSXu  (not  a^M)  in  the 
Prolngue  10  EccleiasticiB  pemiits  ut  to  hold  that  Ihe  canon  oi 

itnjiflt,  i}2(ac<ill«lk>norDiiv>dicpuIins.<ucha<».41)L 

1   t*   and   T»    10    be    MacCabiEin  (cp 
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of  no  significance.  With  regard  10  Ihe  remaining 
parallelisms  it  wouh)  be  permissible  lo  suppose  that  the 
impassioned  pmyer  in  Ecclus.  361-17,  together  with 
35  iS-so,  was  inserted  during  the  Syrian  persecution,  for 
it  is  certainly  unique  in  the  Wisdom  of  Ben  Sira.  Too 
plainly,  there  is  no  agreement  s 


Nor  a 


:  the  c 
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srt-iinty  is  regrellable,  but  need  not  surprise 
inly  recently  that  Ihe  objections  to  a  post- 
exilic  date  for   the  priestly  code,  with  the 


admitted  to  be  invalid,  and  it 

*'"""''  thai  some  critics,  jealous  for  the  honour  of 
early  Israelitish  religion,  should  declare  themselves 
unable  to  form  a  satisfactory  picture  of  pre-exilic  re- 
ligion without  some  distinct  evidences  that  Ihe  teaching 
of  Ihe  prophets  had  begun  to  produce  in  individuals  a 
sense  of  personal  communion  with  God.  It  is  also 
intelligible  that  the  discovery  of  early  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  hymns  should  have  awakened  a  desire  (o  bo 
able  (o  point  10  early  Israelitish  hymns,  and  that  the 
modem  longing  to  find  organic  developmenl  every- 
where should  have  produced  in  some  critics  an  inclina- 
tion to  be  somewhat  easy  in  the  mailer  of  evidence  for 
early  Israelitish  hymns,  which  must,  as  they  rightly 
assume,  have  been  produced,  and  have  influenced  ihe 
form,  if  not  the  ideas,  of  the  later  psalms. 

Nor  is  it  likely  that  Ihe  belief  in  pre-exilic  psalms 
would  hold  its  ground,  even  if  no  fresh  critical  start 
were  to  be  made.  To  those  who  have  passed  out  of 
the  semi-lraditional  phase  of  criticism  Ihe  arguments 
oHered  for  pre-exilic  {«alms  in  our  Psaller  cannot  appear 
10  have  much  cogency.  Prof.  KaiitEsch,  for  instance, 
claims  as  such  (though  without  dwelling  much  on  this 
trite  argument)  the  psalms  referring  to  o  king.  It  is 
more  interesting  to  find  that  he  rejects  the  theory  that 
diflerent  views  were  taken  in  post-exilic  times  as  to  Ihe 
origin  and  importance  of  the  sacrificial  cultus.  Such 
dlflerences,  however,  are  to  be  found  in  other  great  re- 
ligions («,/. ,  Brahmanism,  Zoroastrian ism,  Christianity): 
why  not  also  in  early  Judaism  i  No  one  would  be  so 
unwise  as  to  suggest  Ihat  any  of  the  psalmists,  at  any 
rate  if  temple-singers,  were  directly  opposed  to  the 
sacrificial  system ;  but  there  were  probably  not  a  few 
psalmislswho wrote  with  a  viewlolhe  synagogue-worship, 
and.  even  apart  from  this,  no  psalmist  who  had  any 
affinity  lo  Jeremiah  (see  Jer.  7  m/  8b)  could  miss  the 
sublime  truth  that  obedience  and  thanksgiving  were  th« 
true  *divine  service.'^  It  is  highly  improbable  that 
Kautisch  regards  R  Jacob's  treatment  of  psalms  like 
40,  60,  and  51  *as  adequate  and  satisfactory.  Kaultsch 
does  not  deny  the  spiritualising  Jeremianic  tone  of  these 
psalms  ;  but  he  accounts  for  this  by  the  theory  that  they 
arose  before  ihe  priestly  code  had  arisen^r.^. ,  that  they 
are  pre-exilic.  Now.  the  theory  of  late  pre-exilic  psalms 
influenced  by  Jeremiah,  formerly  held  by  the  present 
writer  (fl«i  e?  Psalms.  1888),  will  not  stand  a  close 
enamination.  Jeremiah's  influence  was  felt  not  by  his 
contemporaries  but  by  posterily — a  posterity  which,  to 
do  tionour  to  the  spirit  of  prophec}',  Ihought  fit  to 
expand  largdy  Ihe  contents  of  the  roll  of  Jeremiah's 
works.  And  with  regard  to  the  difliculiy  of  conceiving 
how  utterances  of  a  non-sacrificial  view  of  religion  couM 
have  found  admission  into  tbe  larger  Psalter,  ue  may 
fairly  ask  how.  after  Pss.  40  and  51  have  been  admitted 
into  'Davidic'  collections.)  and  Ps.  60  into  a  fasci- 
culus of  'Asaphitc'  psalms,  the  psalms  referred  to 
could  have  been  finally  rejected  by  any  editor.  We 
may  also  enpress  tbe  opinion  that  tbe  predilection  of 
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Ihe  guardians  of  religious  classics  for  uniformitr  belongs 
to  a  more  advanced  stage  of  ihrologieal  developmBiit. 

Another  remark  of  the  same  criiic  (KauliBch,  in  Ti. 
Stud.  u.  Krit.  as  above)  seems  to  deserve  notice.  It 
relates  to  (he  'antique  ru&i'  which  all  the  labours  of 
editors  of  the  psalms  could  not  akogelher  remove  from 
certain  early  psalms.  For  a  genuine  aru/ro  vtlustatis 
we  must  all  have  great  lespect.  But  the  value  of  the 
.linguistic  argument  in  OT  criticism  has  been  ex- 
aggerated. Kautisch  himself  would  surely  admit  that 
'  antique '  forms,  drof  XcTi/tcra,  etc. ,  may  often  be  due 
merely  to  accidents  in  the  transmission  of  the  teiits  : ' 
and  his  own  very  long  list  of  corruptions  in  the  text  of 
the  psalms  (see  DU  heil.  Sckrift.  ■  Beilagen.'  69/:}, 
which  might  easily  have  been  made  considerably  longer, 
detracts  from  the  force  of  his  remark. 

The  only  other  critic  whom  it  is  important  to  notice 
here  is  Budde.  who.  perhaps  unintentionally,  identifies 
two  statements  which  ought  to  be  carefully  separated. 
That  pre-enilic  psalmody  may  well  have  influenced  the 
form  of  post.exilic  compositions  is  one  proposition  ; 
that  pre.eiilic  psalms,  or  parts  of  psalms,  have  passed 
into  our  Psalter  is  another.  As  slated  above.  »«  have 
no  sufficient  grounds  lor  thinking  that  the  religious 
teaching  of  the  higher  prophets  found  any  wide  acccpl- 
wice  amot^  the  people.  Some  influence,  indeed,  it 
may  have  cuercised  (Jeremiah  evidently  had  powerful 
friends),  but  not  enough  to  account  for  the  production 
of  poems  like  our  psalms.  We  may.  therefore,  reaffirm 
the  position  that — 

■  In  spile  of  the  analcwes  from  lh«  ChaMiean.  (he  Vedic.  and 
Ibc  Zvastran  hymns.  i(  is  noi  posilble  id  hold  ihii  there  is 
■ny  lur^l  admuiurc  of  old  and  new  In  the  Hebrew  Psolier: 
almou  every  psalm  might  be  appropriarely  styled  *  a  new  Ming. 
And  even  if  any  relalively  old  »nE«  ftVT  tiried  as  models  by 
ihe  lemple-poeia,  Ihc  preference  woiild  surely  be  given  10  ihc  -- 
inspired  by  the  leaching  of  ihe  higher  prDphets,  such  aa  .  , 


Isaiah. 
then,  when  corn- 
may  be  regarded 


Prof.  Robertson  Smith's  crit 
pared  with  that  of  other  recent  1 

"■  SS™  "  SS'r ,..  „,..„.«,  ^.-^ : 

^^  and  it  is  no  disparagement  to  it  to 

remark  that  its  defect  lay  partly  in  its  loo  mechanical 

character,  partly  in  its  want  of  a  sullicieiilly  firm  textual 

Kirsl  of  all,  ihe  criuc  bj-i.  It  would  seem,  a  somewhat  en- 
aitgeraled  stress  on  the  Psalierit  within  the  Psalter,  and  on  hli 
theory  of  the  development  of  the  singen'  guilds.  He  did  not 
uodertake  (he  coflnparalive  wi)rk  teijuired  for  distinguishing 
other  groups  than  ine  traditional  ones — viz..  those  which  are 

STas  an''d'de«r«'noi'le«  con.'^ ' 
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not 


i4dera(ion  dun  those  which. 

miih>r  Psallers.'* 

t.  'a  wouM  Kcm.  fglly  realise  (he 

(he  phalms.  which,  when  closely 

be  realured  with  a  high  degree  of 
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milar  point  of  view  is  represented  by 
Sanday,  but  with  a  retrogressive  tendency  not  observable 
«   V  Sud&T    inRol^lsonS-ni'h.      In  his  Hampton 

■tjof. )  Sanday  points  out  that  the  historical  allusions  in 
the  Psalter  '  are  for  the  most  part  so  vague,  and  our 

1  OPi.  ,(a._  ... 

•  Chn'n'^in  Stmitic  Stmdia  in  Mrmerj  if  Altz.  Kekiil, 
114.  The  principle  of  vinually  eiisieni  groups  has  heen 
adopted  by  Ewald  {Pialniiiim.  ,866),  by  the  present  wrirer 
{OFs.  1991),  and  with  regard  lu  a  group  of  eleven  psalms  (^  2S 
81  M/  aa  40  49  Tl  IW  lOB),  by  Kahlfs  ('<p  nmd  lyy  in  dtH 
Ftalmrn,  iB^i).    The  date  assigned  by  RaKUk  to  the  psalms  of 

•  fhe'mporrance'of  this  has  been  •pecially  noted  by  J.  P. 
Peiers(jV«>>  W^rU.  June  iSqj,  pp.  iS?/);  the  Ulej  was  not 
Dew,  bu(  needed  10  be  broughc  niio  grearer  promirKDce- 
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conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  them  until  the 
external  data  have  been  fully  estimated.'  He  then 
quotes  the  opinion  of  a  'judicious  German  scholar' 
(Budde),  that  the  parallel  texts,  Ihe  ElohLstic  redaction 
of  Pss.  42-83,  and  the  separate  collections  indicated  by 
the  titles,  may  form  an  invaluable  basis  for  the  history 
of  the  Psalter,  and  proceeds  to  give  '  a  specimen  sug- 
gested by  Ps.  79,  of  the  kind  of  considerations  on  which 
stress  might  well  be  laiiL '  These  considerations  tiave 
to  do  with  the  steps  which  must  be  supposed  to  have 
intervened  between  the  composition  of  this  psalm  and  its 
inclusion  in  the  LXX  version,  and  taking  Ihem  together 
Sanday  finds  it  eitremely  difficult  to  gel  ihem  into  the 
interval  between  the  Maccabxan  revolt  aiHl  the  date 
(100  B.C.  ?)  of  the  Greek  Psalter.  He  il  aware  (156, 
n.  3)  that  '  even  writers  so  conservative  as  Driver  and 
Baeihgen  allow  the  existence  of  Maccabieen  psalms,' 
but  apparently  does  not  think  it  safe  to  admit  that  Ihe 
few  psalms  contended  for  in  the  first  instance  by  Iheae 
sch<jars  made  their  way  into  Ihe  composite  ^cdtistic 
collection,  the  bulk  of  which  is  pte-Maccabaian. 

A  plea  for  revision  of  currently -held  opnioos  is 
always  welcome,  and  we  shall  wail  to  see  whether  any 
critic  attempts  to  write  the  history  of  the  formation  of 
Ihe  Psalter  on  the  lines  proposed  by  Sanday.      For  our 


.e  do  n 


of  the  meaning  of  the  psalms,  which  is  the  grand  object 
of  exegesis,  will  be  brought  nearer  to  us  by  such  a 
procedure.  We  have  to  open  our  eyes  to  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  Hela-ew  tent,  and  learn  lo  delect  the  true 
text  underlying  nuuiifesl  corruptions  ;  only  then  will 
the  main  problems  of  the  Psalter  become  levealed  10 
us.  Even  apart  from  this,  the  course  recommended 
by  Sanday  is  not  a  practical  one ;  we  could  not  nail 
for  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  Psalter  before 
attempting  to  study  the  historical  allusions.      Even  to 

thrown  back  on  ttte  dim.  colourless  exegesis  of  Hupfeld 
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indeed,  he  helped  forward  the  study  of  the  historical 
allusions  when  he  put  forward  the  '  Ochus  llieory' 
(see  g  ai)  in  a  more  plausible  form— a  theory  Hhich 
may  be  tight  or  wrong,  but  pointed  in  the  right 
direction,  and  made  il  possible  for  some  critics  lo 
explain  Pss.  44  74  (9  83  historkally.  without  having  to 
meet  the  difficulty  {be  il  great  or  small)  inherent  in  the 
Maccabasan  hypothesis.  These  critics  had  no  pre- 
judice ag.-iinst  the  study  of  external  data,  though  ihey 
could  not  accept  Sanday's  attempted  rectification  of 
boundaries.  One  of  the  most  obvious  gains  to  be 
expected  from  further  study  is  the  discovery  of  some  of 
the  sources  from  which  the  colleclors  of  the  ■  minor 
Psalters  '  drew,  for  clear  traces  of  earlier  collections  are 
still  traceable  in  Ihe  Psalter.  It  is  certain,  howei-er. 
that  much  greater  results  than  this  may  be  looked  for 
from  the  adoption  of  a  mote  frankly  critical  altitude 

III.   FRESH  SLRVEY  OF  PSALTER. 

Il  is  now  our  duty  to  take  a  survey  of  the  psalms, 

assuming  the  results  of  such  a  criticism  as  is  described 

!^J^S  (see  g  a7).  ho^ei'er.  we  have  (.)  to  consider 
■?J2Lf  (makingourslatementascompactaspossible 
in  view  of  the  heavy  demands  upon  our  space) 
Robertson  Smith's  theory  that  certain  |Halms  refer  to 
Ihe  lime  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus  (9  33),  (3)  to  lake  up  a 
position  towards  G.  B.  Gray's  theory  respecting  Ihe 
royal  psalms  (g  34),  and  (3)  to  put  side  by  aide  with 
the  traditional  readings  (which  have  received  such  con- 
flicting explanations)  of  the  headings  of  the  psalms  in 
MT,  readings  suggested  by  a  careful  criticism  of  Ibe 
text,  some  of  which  appear  10  be  approximalelr  certain. 
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Feeling  it  difficull  to  make  Pss,44  74  79  later  Ihan 

the  Persian  period,  Robertsoa  Smith  ^  revived  bd  early 

■■   n^i,„.  *t. "'^^   of  Ewaid  IDUi^rr  lUs  AUm 

i5.0chu.th«ry.^_„^^„  ^^g^^j'  ^j^.  ^.^,    j,_^_ 

D.)  that  Ihe  occasion  of  these  psalms  is  lo  be  sought 
in  the  history  of  Artaxenes  Ochiis.  Between  363  and 
34S  there  were  two  Palestinian  rebellions  against  Persia 
(cp  Israel,  g  66).  and  it  is  at  least  posuble  that  the  Jews 
may  have  biled  to  tesisi  Ihe  lemptalion  lo  take  part  in 
one  of  them.  The  repulaiion  of  Ocbus  for  crudty  is 
well  known  {P^ItSlA,  9  30).  and  it  has  till  lately  not 
been  questioned  that  he  punished  the  Jews  severely  for 
their  rebellion.  We  have  information  of  a  conflict  of 
Ihe  Persians  with  the  Jews  which  ended  in  Ihe  deslniciioD 
of  Jericho,  and  Ihe  transportation  of  a  part  of  the 
Judiean  population  lo  Hyrcania  and  Babylonia.  Ac- 
cording to  Robertson  Smith  Ihe  narrative  in  Josephus 
{AnI.  li.  7  i)  of  Ihe  pollution  of  the  leniple  by  Bagoses 
is  really  'a  jwagmalieal  invention '  designed  lo  soften, 
as  being  a  divine  chastisemeni,  Ihe  outrages  on  city 
and  people  commilled  by  order  of  Ochus.  Wellhausen 
loo  appears  to  hold  (or  lo  have  held)  a  similar  view 
(//C.  146),  and  Marquart  [Unltri.  tur  Geieh,  von 
Eran.  93)  infers  from  the  passage  in  Josephus  that  a 
pan  of  the  Jewish  community  rebelled  against  the 
Persian  rule.  Many,  loo,  have  supposed  (with 
Gutschnijd  and  Nbldeke)  that  Ihe  wars  of  Ochus  form 
the  historical  background  of  Ihe  Book  of  Judith. 

Unfortunately,  all  this  is  only  plausible.  Moreover, 
one  part  of  Ihe  evidence  (that  relating  10  the  destruction 
of  Jericho)  has  been  shown  by  Reinach  lo  refer  lo  a 
much  later  period  (see  col.  9303,  n.  a),  whilst  Ihe 
second-hand  evidence  of  the  Byzantine  cbronographer 
Syneellus,*  though  accepted  by  such  a  keen  critic  as 
Marquart,  cannot  be  held  decisive.  Willrich — a  keen 
though  perhaps  somewhat  loo  sceptical  critic — claims 
Josephus  as  a  witness  against  Persian  oppression  of  Ihe 
Jews,  and  quotes  the  passage,  c.  Ap.  2ii,  §  134,  which 
stales  that  whereas  Ihe  Egyptians  were  servants  to  the 
Persians  and  Ihe  Macedonians,  Ihe  Jews  were  free  and 
ruled  over  Ihe  cities  round  about.  He  holds  that  in 
Ihe  passage,  Jos.  AnI.  xi.Ti,  "Bagose*  \var.  led. 
Rigoas]  the  general  of  the  other  Ar 


Apr.). 


crpolati 


:ian  chronogmphers  who,  through  ideniirying 
Bngoses  with  Baimias  {q.v.).  converted  Arlaxerxes 
Ochus  into  a  pcrKK:utor  of  the  Jews.' 

It  is  true  that  from  an  exegelical  point  of  view  there 
is  much  lo  be  said  in  favour  of  Robertson  Smith's  view 
which  eipiains  Pss,  44  74  79  by  cruellies,  partly  in  the 
nature  of  vengeance,  partly  dictated  by  religious  op- 
position, on  the  pan  of  this  Persian  king.  Unless  we 
are  prepared  to  assign  a  good  many  more  psaims  than 
44  H  79  to  the  Greek  period,  il  is  certainly  unadvisable 
lo  assign  the  psalms  mentioned  either  to  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Lagi  (who  treated  Jenisalem  with  cruelty')  or 
— a  more  plauable  theory  —  to  Ihai  of  Aniiochus 
Epiphanea.  In  Ihe  matter  of  historical  criticism, 
however,  vre  are  all.  by  further  experience,  becoming 
more  and  more  exacting,  and  it  appears  hazardous  to 
build  such  an  importaiil  theory  on  doubtful  statements 
Of  uncritical  writers. » 

1  fsmsi),.;  O7ycm»o7/:43g. 

»  Ed.  Dindorf.  1,84. 

»  Udaica  (1900),  pp.  3S-39, 

'  For  Ihe  evidence,  i«  ccl.  1416.  That  Jenisakm  was 
occupied  and  icvercly  treated  by  Plolemy  LaRi,  cannot  be 
doubted  (cp  OPi.  114):  but  Appun's  iia»|i^ifi  nialiei  a  very 

would  be  nqaired  hr  the  ibeory  tfaiil  lb«  lenple  itHlf  wai 
deitraynl  on  Ibii  occasion. 

>  The  present  trriler  W3I  the  lirsl  to  accept  Robeitnon  Smith's 
•rganunl  in  OTJCOi  ,ja  aa  hi>i«Ically  probrtle  {Km  tVuHil. 
Sept.  ifai ;  Fe-HAn.  aio  « ;  cp  Ulr.  h.  360  fy  Beer 
{J»dta  Pialmtn,  etc.,  iScu)  alio  adopted  the  newlhury. 
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As  for  Is.  AB 7-64 12  (ill,  though  Ihe  soppoaed  OMiresftion  of 
[he  Jews  by  Ochus  would  afford  a  full  explanalion  J  lis  gloani 
and  despondency,  we  must  reRieifiilly  bold  (hat  ibij  is  not  the 

for  Ibis  pAssage  and  for  the  related  passans  of  the  E^ier. 
No.  shallwe  long  look  in  vain  (|  s8.  v.;  Phophbtic  Lit.,  i  4,X 

G.  a  Gray's  theory  of  the  royal  psalms  [JQH,  July, 
1895,   pp.  658^86)  is  an  able  attempt  to  show  that 

34.  Qmn  on    *™''  ^^"^  ^s&\m%  which,  in  so  tar  a* 

^itt.  ti  r^"  "*  f  ^"^  *"" "  """^ 

'     t~»im«.  Yahw4  nor  a  foreigner,  may  seem  to 
be    necessarily    pre-evilic.  can  be  explained   as  post- 
exilic  without  resorting  10  the  improbable  hypothesis 
Ihat  they  refer  lo  an  Asmonsan  king  (or  kings). 
He  thinks  that  in  Pu.  1 12  IS  g«  !1  Ihe  king  ceTened  Id  is  an 
I  of  the  people*'  '      " 


Ihai  Ifae  expressions  used  ul  these  psalnu 
-  most  .vliiToclorily,  be  explained  by  the  cin 
.  :_j:..:j...i ^^f^  but  of  the  (loyalj  lut 


prL.h4b1y 
PouiUyl 


speaks  in  [he  1 
uy  excusably  be 


lnPi.( 


'lit. 


It  of 


This  view  '  does  but  give  a  sharper  outline  to  a  view 
to  which  some  of  the  best  scholars  have  been  lendii^ — 
viz.,  that  the  ideal  king  referred  lo  in  certain  psalms  is 
a  representative  and  virtually  a  personification  of  the 
people.  As  the  text  stands,  we  find  post-exilic  Israel 
spoken  of  as  Yahw^'s  anointed  one  in  Ps.28B  SejSsi 
[3951]  Hab.3ij,*  and  it  would  have  been  but  a  slep 
further  to  call  the  people  of  Israel  by  the  ordinary  royal 
tille. 

Was  this  Slep  actually  taken?  Hardly,  if  it  be  true 
Ihat  there  are  in  the  prophetic  lileralure  distinct 
announcements  of  a  future  ideal  Davidie  king.  The 
religious  phraseology  of  Ihe  Jews  would  surely  have 
been  thrown  into  hopeless  confusion  if  '  king '  sometimes 
really  meant  'king,'  and  at  other  limes  signified  'people.' 
There  were  honourable  lilies  enough  to  give  the  personi- 
fied people— 'son  of  Yahwi,'  'servant  of  Vahwfi,'  and 
even  perhaps  •Yahwfs  anointed  one.'  The  phrase 
'  YahwS's  anointed  one.'  if  our  text  is  correct  in  reading 
it,  is  specially  important,  because  it  'is  either  applied 
or  applicable  lo  any  one  who  has  received  from  God 
some  unique  commission  of  a  directly  or  indirectly 
religious  character';^  in  other  words,  it  does  not 
necess-Trily  coiinoie  royalty.  When  we  consider  thai 
psnims  addressed  to  Ihe  king,  or  relating  to  the  king, 
had  probably  come  down  10  our  psalmists  from  pre- 
exilic  limes,  il  is  very  bold  lo  assume  Ihat  the  psalmists 
sometimes  use  the  term  ■  king '  as  an  honorific  title  for 
the  Jewish  people.* 

A  problem,  however,  still  remains  lo  be  considered. 
If  it  be  true  (as  the  present  writer  has  provisionally 
maintained')  that  it  is  only  in  Pss.  101  and  110  that  a. 
historical  soi-ereign  is  spoken  of,  hi 

yet  non-existenl  personage,  a 

Messinnic  royal   throne?      we  must   return    10    this 

question  laler  (see  §  34.  end). 

U'ith  regard  to  ihe  headings  of  Ihe  psalms,  no  scholar 
will  presume  10  disparage  ihe  work  of  many  generations 
SK  n..i»  °^  learned  predecessors.      It  is  high  lime. 

SJC'r™'-  '"■  "■'•■'  •  ?'".";'-'•''■  V' 

"     Iheories  al  present  m  circulation  have  for 
the  most  perl  but  little  to  recommend  them.      Even  a 
phrase  at  fir^t  sight  so    transparent  as  Tni  (EV    'of 
David')  occasions  no  slight  difficulty. 
>  Sm  nlso^Smend.  Kil.-giic^m    373^75!    Wdlb.    //C« 


e  were  already  on  the 


Alexander  Jon  ,_..,. 

3  See  Pnalm!  in  SBOT  .76  (cp  164,  n.  on  87).  »nd  IieiaJt 
in  the  ume  series,  196. 

'  OPs.  33B. 

«  Toy's  rlear  and  insHiictive  essay,  •  The  king  in  Jewish  post- 
exilian  -rilings'/JilS  lte99l  156..1*,  does  not  Erectly  refer 


.yLlOOglC 
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ii  v,-as  Ihe  ciistom  oT  Arabian  poets 
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to  aitach  their  names  lo  (heir  works.      This,  bosvever. 

cannot  be  shown.     The  old  poets  did  not  write  Iheir 

Nehiloth 

poems.     Each  of  them  had  his  rdni.  or  '  reciter,'  who 

ih«  ISTt 

The  Sal 

Noldeke  has  shown  thai  late  Arabic  poems  are  some- 

!s  ascribed  lo  ancient  writers  with  an  objecl ;  also 
thai  narrators  would  illustrate  dry  hislorical  narratives 
bjr  poetical  passages  of  Ihclr  own  composition  which 
they  assigned  lo  their  heroes.  This  is  true,  but  does 
nol  touch  the  ease  of  -mS.  for  only  by  the  merest  illusion 
can  the  so-called  Davidlc  psalms  be  said  to  be  illustra- 
tive of  ihe  life  of  David.  It  is  even  more  imponant  to 
observe  ihal  Ihe  analogy  of  Ihe  lilies  mp  'lu^  (EV  'Of 
the  sons  of  Korah ')  and  ipt6  (EV  -of  Asaph")  is 
directly  opposed  to  the  theory  that  -ntS  can  mean  '  com- 
posed by  David.'  (ta/irr  writers  may  have  given  -m^ 
this  meaning :  it  seems  lo  be  distinclly  implied  by  the 
subscription  in  12x3,  '  Ended  are  the  prayers  of  D;    ' ' 


Jfjes: 


.') 


I  perplexing  is  the  distribution  of 
psalms  bearing  Ihe  title  inS!  If.  in  spile  of  Hx,.  Ps. 
101  was  regarded  as  the  work  of  David,  how  conH»  it 
to  have  been  placed  amidst  psalms  which  are  plainly 
lalerthan  the  lime  of  David?'  It  is  true.  David  was 
r^arded  In  the  time  of  the  Chronicler  as  the  founder  of 
the  temple  services  as  they  were  organised  in  his  own 

of  particular  psalms  to  liear  ihe  honourable  title  -mi, 
and  as  Sanday  remarks.^  we  sboukl  have  expected 
that  Ihe  influence  of  the  Chronicler,  wbofif  it  be  not 
ralher  a  later  editor)  ascribes  to  David  a  composite 
psalm  made  up  of  three  obviously  posl-exiltc  psalms, 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  bring  the  name  of  David 
into  the  titles  of  the  three  psalms. 

Difficuhies  of  this  sort  might  be  multiplied.  How. 
for  instance,  can  .tdSt^,  in  72i,  mean  'Of  Solomon,' 
when  clearly  the  psalm  con^sts  of  anlicipallons  of  the 
benefits  lo  be  enjoyed  under  some  great  king's  nile? 
0,  it  is  true,  renders  (it  (FaXa[(iiluur  {i.t..  'with  re- 
ference to  Solomon*);  bul  what  right  has  it  to  be 
thus  inconsistent  ?  And  who  can  say  that  a  perfectly 
satisfactory  eiplanaiion  has  been  given  of  the  mysterious 
iin-ri'  (EV  'of  Jedulhun  '),  or  of  the  so-called  musical 
notes? 

Now  if  a  step  in  advance  is  to  be  taken,  we  must 
not  dream  that  it  can  be  done  by  Ihe  application  of  the 
so-called  inductive  method,  for  which  the  Hebrew  teiil 
of  the  phrases  in  the  titles  is  ill-adapted.  Our  only 
hope  can  be  from  a  slow  and  persistent  use  of  the 
methods,  continually  becoming  more  refined  and  varied. 
of  critical  (as  opposed  lo  arbitrary)  conjecture.  The 
present  writer  has  for  a  long  time  past  endeavoured  lo 
M  K«r  M-  "PP')"    '''™    """l"^*^      The  following 

,*  I,  conspectus  presents  nis  results  so  far  as 
pimnauaiu.  ^i^;^  ,g  ,|,g  5,B,enients  in  the  lilies  con- 
severally  derived  and  (if  this  be  not  a  mistake)  the 
liturgical  use  or  performance  of  Ihe  psalms.  So  far  as 
concerns  the  historical  references  mentioned  In  a  number 
of  titles,  they  wilt  be  given  separately  at  Ihe  end  of  this 
arlicle  (g  45).  If  the  results  are  n^aiive,  they  are  also 
positive ;  and  who  can  say  that  the  explanalions  for 
which,  with  extreme  deliberation,  substitutes  are  offered, 
are  worthy  of  their  place  in  commentaries  and  lexicons 
which  are  otherwise,  even  if  far  from  perfect,  at  any 
rate  neither  unprogressive  nor  unmethodical  ? 

I.  ■.^ilK«*,«>™(nto^^lO,«l401;Jfa'ja«,i'**(mS[.T!i.n), 
Mid.l/a'/i*rt,jfe-i'fe(rt^i').l«0.1S4l'DVinlilli  MahAIaik, 
-ft  f.^.^T^'y,  M,  and  with  ih*  uddidon  of  {.FaH-Olh  (mil|^), 
88 ;  If/^lsik,  ufm  iki  (mS'nf,vS>i),  B ;  Sels«an,/<,r  fnb^). 

All  ifaesc  (for  \y=S»=S'i  prob^ly  originitcd  in  r<^b\  or 

»  Cp  Driver,  in  Siindfly'-tJ'-a<-&io/'(;ffrf,  141, 

a  Of.  M.  .43- 

3M3 


S^K^'-/.t.' 


Sciillyai 


lie ;  but  the  Inilh  prDhably  ift  itmi  all 
alingclaniofN.  Aiabian  eiinctloi. 
,  impDcuni.  ThF  titlt.  'tone  of 
uence  Iransfbrmcd  into '  Marked :  of 
ucd  (cp  PSALU)  u  belonging  10  ihc 


among  ibe  b'ni  io'irini,  or  mhei  perhipi  Iheb'ni  AUdrimtKC 
10.  JiJIItLim)  cinwl  hen  be  contidered!. 

a.  Al-talkllk  (nne^>t),  »T  &3  M  T!>  and  AijfU/k  hai-U^ 
(■/Ml  pni"?  nSjir^j),  jj.  Pmbsbly  fiom  TiTliin  ^trtS,  "Of 
Eihan  the  Emhiic'    See  («)  £/<bii(. 

3.  .4u/*,  ^(']Sil^),MITS.S3.  'Auph 'it  evidently  utibalc 
name;  iu  pronmi'tv  lo  'Nelhinim'  (or  mthci  'Elhanin')  in 

'Zarephalh,'  through  Ihe  iniennedute  (brm  TT^  (Neh.Tj7  \ 
■pa,  KnaSss)-  Cp  Saph,  aS.SI  la;  Jia/iiS/i,  Nu.ll4(«e 
iriUL1ITUi>E,.MiIEu).  ■Abia.upb'peihaH  comet  frnn  'AiSb- 
larepbadi;  cp  Obed-edoms'Arabtdom,  AbdC  Sheltlmjlb  [lee 
il^'Arab^abnah.  It  •bould  be  nolicnl  (hat  the  liile  Q-Vifcto-l, 
prefiied  to  1QN  '13  in  £1^241,  may  originally  have  Ueii 
intended  to  refit  10  ibeCTlwn  "a  (laiher  D-lic«  ■!:),  ibe  DTW 
(ralher  cWk)  and  the  .■jc't  13^  -a  (ralhet  nuSf  ll'j  ')a); 
I./.,  all  ifaete  clan!>  were  devoted  10  Ihe  Mrvice  of  wiig. 

4.  DacM.  f/^yrh'),  preaned  10  all  ihe  psalmi  of  book  i.  eicepi 
I  9  10  1}  (which  have  no  tide  In  MT):io>i  In  book  ii  ;  to  i 
inbookuL;  toiinbookiv.  landloiTinbookv. :  in>11,ia7S. 
Li^aide  iiyi  {Orinialla,  213),  'Just  lu  Engli«h  piofesMt* 

can  be  called  '  MargHtr .o-..m:._  .._,«.....__.  _._    _    ,_ 

the  temple  choi,  one 
another  after  Heman, 

objection  that  tome  liiiet  rerer  10  events  in  BinK  lAivmt  me, 
forfOlhete  appendaget  arc  wonhlett  (David  had  other  things 
to  bring  belnre  Vabwi  than  Ihoie  mentioned -r.f,,  in  Ps.  S),  and 
(3)  the  headingt  are  unknown  to  the  Syriac,  and  are  therefore 
not  an  original  part  of  the  collectiant  of  pi-almt*  {ibiti,).  To 
Ihit  it  mav  be  added  that  these  append^c^  have  ^bably  been 

can  plantibly  coned,  yr^  (which  even  Ldgaide  Hstumet  10 
be  aulbemic)  has  mou  ptobatdy  come  from  rn-rt'^  (Me  13, 
Lmtt,  mrng  o/J,  which  in  iiim  eomei  from  pn"l'S  '  Of  JftJilhOo," 
It  will  be  obteivtd  that  in  the  tiilci  of  Pi.  W  and  S!  <he  m 
readingt,  pnT^  or  [OTItS  I'-^I  and  TTlV,  are  comWned; 
alto  that,  in  TSio'I''  [3*  (son  of  JesK>,  and  in  144 10  'frvif 

S^  f^^MkJn,  4^'  ""   '"^  ™  '"""'" 

5.  Dttna,  imgef.    See  i,  Ma'aOlk,  tki,  and  30,  Simg. 

6.  Elkm  tkt  Etrakili.  efC^i*^  IQ'kS.  Sft.  and  Mimorial, 
U  mail  r  (Tf  >?^  3«  TO  ('  to  be  tung  si  Ihe  pieseniuion  of  the 
AikHia-fS— ''toiWe«(MnrH).  ' Eihan 'and 'Zeiah 'are both 


,  -Jedith 


le  p«l,n  is 


■xibably, 


Vf^r^  S 


I,  Al-laikllh  and  Aijilttk  luii^Akar  ■>»»,  and  j6,  Xkf- 
'*   ~  "-      ^  E-TMAN. 

u  (n'Rin-Tf),  8  81  84.    Comjpi ;  pertaps 
ee  30,  Skimlnllk,  ■/»>■  Ikt. 
e.  Hemaa  tkt  Etrakiit,  "/('rn???  IP'!!^^.  88.    See  fi,  18, 
also  Hemah. 

9,  ffigediHi  (jVinX  e  » ti?!.  followed  by  nSo  (Sflah),  and 
Mjftl,  followed  bv'upon  ibe  lyre.'    Comip.  (see  HtcCAtOH); 

la.  jianavkan.  0/,  er  >/n  qin-rS.  »»;  jinn-V  M; 
jin-r-Vft  TTX  Jedilhun  nuy  come  from  'Arilb-'eihun  (cp 
Jei>umioN)or  test  probahly  from  Jetimoih  (/no-T-J^Jeremoih 
^JenihmeeL    In  iCh.i!>4.  'Jeiimoth'  ii  one  oiTthe  wnt  of 

m^el'^appeut  in  iTiu%  'fi  atThe  taa  of  a°Jeduihun?'Tb'e'haa 


\^^i 


David '  n^  a  choir  named  after  David  li 
led  by  Zenner  (Zl. /.  kalK    Thtnl.   IS  [1891]  361/). 

iSattheS- 


myrh  at  the  S  bbcawt.,  remaiking  that  0  nol  oi.ly  hat  (*..^l.) 
S'edMireni's^MSs'faTiaai").       "    ""^     <1U lie  apart    rom 


.,L,oogle 
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JUOtkOn  wm,  Kcording  lo  .  Ch.  l«4i.  ' « th.  gale '  ClJf'lH 
it.,  'douT-kccpen,'  Dn[l!l— bul  Ihcre  ii  evidemly  ufiH  mit- 
■indEisUindinc  coniKCKd  witb  thcK  door-knpen,  snd  pcrhapi 
Ibt  original  lit1eofihch'iieJ«]uIhun,uwc11uaf  the  b'ncShaUiini 
(Eira24i)»u  onahi,  •AuhuHiet'^'Gshuriics' (cp  i.  endX 
In  ■  Ch.  W 1 4  the  HIM  Obcd-edani  ii  n-pr««it«l  u  >  Kor»hiw 
(/.(.,  Jeiahamiie ?) :  Me  1.  ObMtve (i)iluit  in  Maud  ti  jv\-t'7 
Of  ptH'T'^y  J>  IbllDwed  by  (he  falK  reading  nnS  i  C^)  l^t  in  the 
headingi  of  IB  and  SC  .-r.-t-  ijy'j  ('  of  the  leivant  of  Yabwt ')  b 
acorrupiion  gf  [m-r'?  (1  Tni'):  (3)iboi  in  ihe  heading  of  100 
pn-rS  ha.  become  Tim'?;  U)  thai  Ps.  TO  (71)  in  e's  Hebrei' 
--■■-■      ■■■•■■-  '   and  JTIT  ■)3|l(v 


I.    Cpi./JaV: 


That  nrhs  mm«  from  nij-^rSlI  <cp  »/.  «1  and  i«  », 
Stgintlk,  h^k)  may  be  taken  as  Tairly  certain.  The  interpreta- 
tion of  O'pm  oSt  gi^n  in  col.  2SJS  i«i  afiecied  by  tbe  vieif 
taken  of  the  difficult  nuoV  <now  ai  length  ejtplained  »l(h  high 

here  (nos.  J  and  la)  are  accepted,  it  will  l>e^difficnil''noi  to 
ittognue  undemealh  o'pm  oStt  Ihe  phnue  D'mpn-^  = 
ISttfevn-S. '  of  JerahiBoel,- which  li  virtually  aynonymoui  wiib 
the  phran  which  (oltowi,  — mS  i  *.,  iw-i-i'-  mo'i'S  (»e  loX 

la.  JCtrai,  n/  Ihl  wni  n/  (mP  ■hS),  42  *4-41»  84/  81/ 
KoKAM  (f  .i'.)iiaioutbeTnclan-nsine.  The  true  name,  hawever, 
of  this  guild  of  lingers  wa»  probably  DITi'  -W  (aa  if  Dnh'  '^a, 
' »!»  of  Jeroham,'  but  really  ihorttned  fiom  Swarn^  '.If,  '  una 
of  Jershnieel'X  Dm"  *as  distorted  (popularly^)  inio  QVIIp. 
See  a  Ch.  »i9,  where,  although  the  o'nnpn  'fi  and  tbe  -la 
tlTnpn  aie  apparently  diuinguiihed,  we  can  haidly  doubt 
(cDiitisienlly  with  the  pHnciplei  of  lealual  ciiiicism  we  are 
applying)  ibat  D-nrtM  and  o-mp.n  »«  both  corruptions  of  the 
iame  name— /.*.,  [^kIoiTT.  D-m?n  occura  only  onct  again, 
TJi.,  in  1  Ch.  lit,  wheie  il  inletrupia  Ihe  list  of  namei,  and  has 
evidently  came  in  rmn  Iha  margin,  where  it  stood  at  a  variant 
't  ya  (■■.  7  end).  On  the  poiaibte  mis- 
X  dT  the  Chronicler-s  suttmeiru  as  to 


™^™ 


KKf  1/  virr-y  tiJ),  41.    Shit 


runM  'Jtdithun' comes).  In  either  case,  we  may  compare  Ihe 
heading  of  Pf.  S6,  where  o-pm  (o'lro),  «-,  DltT,  anclTYt  are 
combined.*    SeejD,.S*v 

14.  MahSlalk.  ufm.    See  1. 

i;.  IKaicMU,    See  19. 

16.  MicAlAm  <M3B),  IS  MMy.  Perhaps  from  [W?,  -nip. 
plication' (11-D;  n=3>;  cp  nasi,  K» .  (title),  from  nj'rtii.    See 

HlCHTAM. 

1;.  ,t/™.  (*,  m..M  ,/C«J.  o/)o-,lw,TP-«  .TFO^),  in  W. 
According  lo  Sa'adya,  ni'07-  neo  '137.  *  of  the  torn  of  Momi  ' 
i'oflheLeviles'(rai.igit).  But  tbe  («t  is  corrupt.  Most 
probably  npn'j  comes  not  from  .TpSri^l.  as  we  might  at  finl 
suppose  (cp  iX  but  from  OltH, 'marked' (see  a,, /■«/«);  and 
O-nSiin  trti  from  ■njtKn  jo-n^,  'of  Heman  ihe  Euahiie' 
&r  ''i.-  °''''''*  '"''  "  '''"  '"  "  ""*«'=l''"» ."*'"".  who  had 
pt.aSi,  D-nSlI  t-K  .-IPD  -pa  -iptt  .naijn-  PS.W*  has  in 
bw  ^h  G^"m       ''™'^         ■'^  '^  "™  "^"^  "'"'  '"■^' 

18,  Mati-laitin,  Mfm  (ja^  mo-Sp),  e.  Most  probably  from 
Tthit  •»'',  '  of  the  sons  of  Salmalb.-    See  ., 

19.  MnUiait.  ti  Or  ^„/-(nra;%  in  ss  headings,  and  in 
Hab.Ii9.9  Probably  from  I?ppS. 'as  a  thing  deposited  -'to 
behiidupinstore'(iui  Aramaiim).  MaiclilUfSua),  in  aneen 

■anve  word.  The  signitoi^  of  lbr&criS7".l"B"v«  for 
FtMlotS  '«  li  T»*«,  and  has  evidently  no  idea  of  a  pouible  use 


1  So  already  SlaerL  {ZATU-Un,,\  with  -ttt  (.aiZas) 
as  an  ahemalive  oiiginal. 

>  tl  will  lie  remarked  thai  according  laaurrexilt-  '  '— >-■ 

(cpio)and  'Jeroham' both  come  from 'Jeratuneel. 

<  Accordmg  to  NeslieCi^.^T'lCSO  [!«(>-'-- '■ 
iBte  in  HakSif  is  pi^operi^tbe  heading 
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».  Nigliaik,  <m  (n^j'ua),  4  e  U/  01  ro  Hah.Stq  (with 
superfluous  <  atuched).  and  once  (01)  on  KfglMalk  (ra-lrS^ 
In  0  nu-113  is  followed  by  n-l'Stfir^.     Both  words.  NlgWh 

original  (see  36,  SkrinMlli.  ufmt. 

>i.  JfMIUti,  en  til.    See  i. 

,i/'™h,(,1^™).»S.    Cpp.si. 

aj.  /■n!r«'{^J«'')."MMIll)Sl*2.     CpTIao. 

24.  Fa/m  ClbiD),  in  the  titles  of  j6  psalms.  Probably  from 
Dl^  'marked,'  i.l.,  attsted  by  an  official  slalemenl.  See 
PSM.U. 

,i.  Stm  {.iS^),  7'  times,  also  in  Hab,  S  3  9  U,  and  («,i+aV) 
Pa.Sal.l73ilSTo.  Perhaps  from  dVc>7,  'for  complementing, 
supplementing,'  whence  perhaps  Tg.'s  yaW'-  ^-'^  •"'■     ^"V 

is  an  integral  portion  of  tbe  pulm.    SeeSEi.AH. 

a6.  Sk/miitiik,  OH  Ikr  (rrrOF.T^jr).  «  12,  Probably  from 
D'l^'*?  (H,  imperfectly  written,  having  been  confounded  with 
pi  the  kthlnim.  under  tbe  disguise  of  'Nfthlntm.'  appear 
Tn  Ena2^  etc.  (^  A«ir.  J«,rn.  */  r*™/.  July.  i90tX 
PosiiMy  too  na^n  D<'^  in  »i  thouM  be  read  CS'IQ'K^  'of  tbe 


aj.  SUggai/>H  (ffif).  T,  [rfur.  in  Hab.  8  ..  A  corruption  of 
n'l'Dc(']^a)>Sh!mln;th;  see  96. 

iS.  SkSikamnIm,  MfsH  (O'lrte^Sf),  W  80 ;  Sklik^nlm-'MAH, 
Mfiim  (rmj  D-l!*!*-*!;),  gO:  SkttkaH-'Idatk.  ■/«  Qpir-i'P 
mill),  so.  Probably  '  Shflshannim '  and  'ShOsban'  are  cor- 
nipiions  of  'ShJ!m[nith'  (sees*),  and  "'gdBth'  of  'JodilhOn 

yt.  i'i>v<^^>>>nlhetitlesof3opsakn>,a]so(^Oii>I^SaL 
\b  IT  (titles)^    Another  corruption  (see  34,  Pielm)  at  nW^ 

31.  Tt  Mae  If  rrmtmfraiut,  or  Tr  mail  mtmiirialiyttn'ri 
See*. 

31.  Te  ttack  CloSV),  00,  and  in  a  S.  1 1*.  Either  a  comipt 
dlitograjnof-m^ormiswriilenfot  SHCm<S.  a  phrase  synooy- 

OoG  conclusion  from  Ihe  above  emeiHlationt  (g  a6) 


thenu 


only  with 


words,  but  even  with  those  w 
eapecied  10  be  well  known.'  He  illustrates  this  ftom  rOfJ,  tbe 
verb  of  which  fWlO  (according  to  Driver,  'precentor')  is  the 
participle.  '  It  b  hardly  possible  that  a  irord  familiarly  known 
in  Palesline  circa  joo  B.C.,  and  (in  its  rnuucal  connectioo) 
reuiiied  in  use  in  the  temple  services,  shovld  have  had  ili 
meaning  fbigotien  there  during  the  period  ofone  to  two  cenluriei 
whtch  Eiiay  have  elapsed  between  300  b.c-  and  the  date  at  wb^ 
the  LXX  translation  of  the  Chronicles  and  Em  was  made: 
s  of  these  books  have  evidently  no  idea  of  ill 
used,  in  that   connection.'     It   b  admitted, 

^        !^^th«^'n   I'cii.l6"a,,the"LXx'°s™t'^l^ 

verb,'itdo«notappear  that  modem  pbikilogy  has  succeeded  in 
showing  what  nn\  means.  BDB  slates  that  n'j-pr.TSy  nhiM 
S  means,  'over  the  bass  voitej,  leading  them  witb  iVnll.' 
Bui  since  33  is  separated  from  'y>  by  "'J'Of'R,  and  since  no 
>n>«/'of  the  sense  'bass  voices'  (brn'J^rcan  be  adduced,  we 

two  other  standard  Hebrew  Lei icoi»  ratifies.  Siegfried -Siade 
righily  questions  the  tut.  Ariel  and  Shemiramoth  have  prob- 
ably Seen  wrongly  inserted  under  the  corrupt  forms,  Aiasah 
and  Sheminith,  respectively ;  nv:*?  should  be  WoS  (=TCii,  Ms). 
See  Shekihith.     The  LXX  therefore  do  not  des^iU  the 


though  Driver  • 


«  Ges,-Buhl):    and  the  fan  tha't   t'hey'suUti'tuK 
I,  Thb  Chief)  for  fiMD^  suggesn  thai  tbs 

ybee.aggeraied. 

™b?ohiJSj''™' 


mslalor,  whose  aloofness  from  Palesi 


ily  be,  mitin 


A  posdble  and  suitable  one  is 
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willbe  tbat  thehislory  ofthedsvelopmenl  of  the  guild* 

37.  Onildi  °'  ^'"8*"  ""^  ***"  1^'"«"   *'"'  »° 

of  ^nnn  ""*"■?'  "'  ""due  preciaion.  That  Ihe 
■"■«»•■  singers  originally  called  b'nS  Asaph  (but 
cp  3  Ch.  20i9')  gradually  splii  up  inio  many  families, 
some  of  which  called  Ihemselves  with  special  emphasis 
b'ne  Asaph,  others  b'nC  Jedilhun.  others  b'nS  Heman.* 
is  a  coniectuic  entirely  based  on  the  traditional  Hebrew 
text-  There  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not  have 
been  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  services  in  the 
second  temple,  several  guilds  of  singers  (Neh.  11 17  0bka 
scarcely  justifies  us  in  limiiing  the  number  to  two  ;  see 
Bakbakkar.  Bakbukiah).  Their  names  may  have 
varied  somewhat ;  but  whichever  names  are  preferred, 
they  are  always  (when  closely  examined)  clan-names  of 
S.  Palestine  or  N.  Arabia.  One  might  be  inclined  lo 
Uirmise  that  the  latest  of  the  names  borne  by  any  of 
these  guilds  was  Salmah,  or  b'ne  Salmah  ;  Ihe  reason 
would  be  the  occurrence  of  the  group  of  Salmah  songs 
(EV  'songs  of  degrees')  in  book  v..  and  the  very  laie 
collection  called  ifiaXiiol  SnXoiivrrat  (i.e.,  perhaps 
originally  [see  %  a6  (i)]  .igW  rrtSnf.  ■  praise -songs  of 
Salmah').  But  we  must  not  be  too  positive  as  to  this. 
Pss.  9-10,  according  10  one  of  the  statements  in  the  title, 
belonged  to  the  b'ne  Salmah  (§  a6  (i),  and  il  is  not 
improbnble  that  noSp  'W)(EV  ■  Proverbs  of  Solomon  ') 
in  Prov.  lOi  25i  originally  meant '  Proverbs  of  Salmah ' ; 
besides,  in  Eira2,  etc.  (emended  text),  the  Salmaeans 
are  co-ordinated  with  the  Elkanitts.  Eihanites,  we 
say,  for  we  can  hardly  doubt  thai  '  Nethinim,'  both  in 
R:ra2  and  wherever  else  it  occurs,  is  a  distortion  of 
■  Ethanim,'  and  not  only  '  Ethan '  the  eponym  of  the 
clan  has  two  psalms  ascribed  to  him  (and  probably 
many  more,  see  g  96  {10]}.  but  the  Ethanim  or 
Ethaniles,  are  mentioned,  il  would  seem,  in  the  titles 
«f  two  other  psalms  (see  §  a6  [a6]).  Nor  must  we 
overlook  the  fact  that  what  we  have  suggested  as  the 
right  meaning  of  noSo,  and  in  some  cases  the  reading, 
had  been  forgolien,  al  any  rale  among  the  Jewish 
scholEu-s  of  Alexandria,  as  early  as  the  lime  of  S. 
As  to  the  phrase  'the  sons  of  Asaph'  {  —  Asaph  in 
the  psalm -titles),  that  Asaph  should  sometimes  (in 
Ch.  Etta  Neh. )  represent  all  the  bands  of  singers,  and 
ultimately  be  described  (see  Abiasaph)  as  of  Kora- 
hite  affinilies,  need  not  surprise  us.  'Asaphile' 
and  '  Korahite.'  '  Zarephalhite '  and  '  Jeiahmeelile ' 
being  in  their  origin  virtually  synonymous,  a  vague- 
ness in  the  genealf^cal  statements  was  only  to  be 

Proceeding  now.  after  dealing  with  these  preliminary 
o  take  a  survey  of  the  Psalter. 


as,  Hirtoric&l , 
baoksToonds. 


:   begin  by    taking  spedmi 
getting  a  historical  point  o 


1  from 

le  object  o( 


select  35,  42-43.  44,  60,  74.  70.  S3,  120,  137- 

i.  Psalm  35— Psalm  35  is  one  of  a  group  of  psalms 
which  are  parallel  both  in  tone  and  even  in  some 
phraseological  details'  to  the  Lamentations  and  to  the 
Jeremianic  Literature.  Now  lamentations  4  G  (see 
Lamentations,  §S  7/.)  presuppose  that  either  in  the 
present  or  in  tbc  not  disUnl  past  the  Jewish  people  has 
been  insulted  and  oppressed  by  the  Jerahmeelites  Or 
Edomites.  We  have  found  reason  lo  ihink  thai  the 
N.  Arabian  leaders  were  principals  in  the  wege  and 
capture  of  Jerusalem  and  the  captivity  of  the  Jews,  and 
that  even  during  the  Persian  period  and  after  there  had 
been  a  return  of  many  of  the  captives  in  Edom,  the 
Edomites  continued  lo  commit  outrages,  to  annoy,  to 
plunder,  and  to  oppress  ihe  pious  Jewish  community  in 
Palestine.  We  could  not  be  surprised  to  find  evidence 
of  this  state  of  things  in  Ihe  psalms,  and  as  a  fact  we 
find  it.      In  35i,  underlying  very  doubtful  Hebrew,  we 


I  The  prcMnl 


>TbuiUii»«Klzs 


„  Tisl.  (iBm),  ISO. 
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find  '  the  Arabians'  and  '  the  host  of  JerabmeeL'' 
^  The  Jcrahmecliies  wnt  their  rise  upon  me,  |  tbe  [ilunaa] 
Tbe  Rebobothilcs  requite  me  with  evil,  1  ibey  bring  cmlan 


'Let  not  the  Jnshmceliles  rejoice,  |  the  men  oT  strife'* 
(cpfl83i*l207,btli>w). 

ii.  Psaltm  42-43.— In  Pss.  42-43,  the  real  or  imaginary 
background  is  also  the  oppression,   not  of  the   Daby- 


e  of  ^ 


ia)  but  of  the  Jerah- 


fnrioned  the  'tribeof  tbe  Arabians' 
and  the  'race  of  ihe  Jerahmeelites''  (42?  43i).  The 
speaker  is  apparently  in  ihe  Jerahmeelite — i.e.,  Edomile 
— r^ion  to  Ihe  S.  of  JudEca,  where  Yahwft  was  not 
acknowledged    (cp    a  Ch.2Gi4»}-       Speaking   in    ibe 


nailer  c 


divine  gtiardianship  and  ti: 
— the  house  of  God. 

iil  ftfl/«44.— Ps.  44is 
ently  the  first  pan  of  a  p 
ancienl  history  (cp  78) ;  Hi  is  a  prayer  of  the  innocent 
martyr-nation.  'The  Davidic  king  has  been  sel  aside, 
and  further  resistance  has  become  hopeless.  Many  of 
Ihe  Jews  have  been  killed  or  carried  captive  by  '  Jerah- 
meel ' ;  others  seek  refuge  where  they  can.  Vet  Israel 
is  true — sincerely  true — to  its  religious  oUigatioiis  ;  it  is 
indeed  its  strictness  in  this  respect  that  so  exasperates 
its  foes.  How  can  Yahwi  be  angry  with  his  people? 
The  real  or  assumed  background,  therefore,  is  not  the 
lime  of  Heiekiah  and  Sennacherib  (cp  Lagarde.  Mittktil. 
iyn).  nor  thai  of  Ihe  Syrian  persecution  (Baethgen,  etc., 
after  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia)  but  that  of  the  (Jerah- 
meelite) exile  (see  above),  soon  after  the  fall  of  the 
Davidic  dynasty.  The  psalm  is  one  of  a  large  group  of 
psalms,  united  by  parallelism  of  contents,  bul  is  related 
most  closely  to  Ps.  60  and  S94.  the  former  of  which  we 


2»!),  who,  like  Ewald.  thinks  he  can  recognise  a 
exilic  element  in  the  psalm.  The  1 
psalm,  however,  are  illusory,  and,  a 
MT  strongly  suggests  the  early  Maccabsean  period,  the 
present  writer's  text-critical  results  make  him  certain 
that  the  oppressors  spoken  of  are  N.  Arabian.  Tbe 
first  stanta  reminds  us  of  Ps.  Hi.  [he  second  of  2  and 
18  (see  below) :  the  third  of  89*.  We  can  only  quole 
'       igforlhere  -  -      "  " 


wiihth 


1  thall  br 


I  «hall  divide  Cu'diam 


k  Gethur, 


-tMifsur 


HJMaa 


Lih: 


filly  be  queaiioned  in  Iht  prsenl  vas*gc  (and  onS  ■■»>  in 
J«»:);s« /•..«. 

«  For  095  "ip  read  trSlori';  and  fcr  »tr|plS  itift 
read  O'^BM*'.    'n^jltf'  sbouM  be  '»^,  and  SSsrf  staaokl  be 

'  Read   I.TU^a  ttno  'SIM  'fifOff,  'JB. 

»  Read   \\^  'tM  B''?KpnT  tncir-^. 

■  On  Ihe  very  ungular  cotniption,  or  Edilotial  nunrpoUlion, 

•  CpG.  A.Bartau'iuticlein.4i>Hr./™rm,i>/7'il«>£(S[Tg«I 
pp.  ?44.^).  which  iwognis™  ihe  lompoaite  chiiacier  of  the 
IHAlm.  and  diBtinsuisbe^  three  fitrophe?^  representing  (this  it  the 
weak  part  of  the  iheory)  three  widely  seiJMTited  petiodi. 

7  On  tbe  very  inleresling  lomipiions  tee  Fi.9\    tj,  In  //.  j 

has  dispbced  ,-n,T.    Winckler,  f;/2»5,  btu  not  observed  this. 
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Chaldean  period  ('everlasline  ruins,'  v.  30  ;  'have  set 
on  tire  thy  sanctuary,'  v.  ja)  and  to  Ihe  Syrian  or 
Maccabxan  |'lhe  synagogues,'  v.S;  'no  more  any 
prophet.'  v.  9  :  '  blaspheme  thy  name,'  v.  10).  Of  (he 
phrases  on  which  respectively  the  two  ibeories  are  based, 
only  that  in  v.  -ja  and  that  in  v.  10  remain  in  the  present 
writer's  revised  text.  Whether  the  Babylonian  warriors 
felt  sufHcient  billcmess  against  Judab  to  blaspheme  the 
name  of  Vahwi,  may  be  reasonably  doubled ;  it  vfas 
quite  otherwise  with  the  Jerahmeelites  or  Edomites 
whom  (as  also  perhaps  in  Ps.  Sol.  S,  see  g  4a) 'we  believe 
we  can  recognise  in  this  psalm.  There  is  nothing  said 
in  the  context  about  the  defeat  of  Jewish  armies  (cp 
Una  8044}  i  but  the  couplet  which  not  improbably 
underlies  v.  j— 

Hide  thy  poor  firom  lh«  ta-ickednss  of  thnr  ntLRhboun, 

may  probably  be  explained  by  a  K.  24i.  where,  accord' 


ing  ti 


caliy  e, 


e  Cushites,  the  Jerahmeelites,  and  the 
MisKtes,  comtnned  with  Jer.  39  3.  where,  originally,  the 
princes  named  were  those  of  the  king  orjerahmeel  (see 
NERGAL-SHAkEZER).  '  The  synagogues'  in  v.  8  should 
most  probably  be  changed  to  '  the  name  oT  Israel '  '  (let 
us  ivieep  away  from  the  land).  On  the  complaint, 
'  there  is  do  prophet '  {v.  g).  see  col.  9307.  Tlrat  the 
historical  background  is  imaginary,  seems  very  probable 
(see  col.  aao?).  We  now  see  what  must  be  the  true 
'  nof  Is.fl3;-e4ii[ii].     The  inserted  passage 


{«. 


.7)n 


lindsu! 


,=/! 


SI9. 


Mace.  7 1?  Ps.  7B 
applied  to  the  massacre  of  sixty  leading 
Alcimus.  and  the  phraseology  of  1  iviacc.  137  (iiu 
tiixtv  eXua  d0<por  tiK\if  -ttiv  iyidriutrm  ml  iftiXemr 
t4  i-ylaa/ta)  seems  to  be  suggesled  by  w.  \f.  of  this 
psalm.      This  does  not,  however,  prove  that  the  psalm 

persecution.  In  spite  of  Hiiiig's  anempl  to  show  that 
it  cannot  have  reference  to  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  in 
586  B.C. .  it  is  perfectly  safe  10  explain  it  as  referring  to 
this,  even  M  we  incline  to  think  that  in  this  and  the 
related  psalms  the  historical  background  is  an  imaginary 
one.  To  deny  that  there  was  any  slaughter  of  Ihe  Jews 
■round  about  Jerusalem,'  and  that  any  other  neighbours 
but  the  Chaldxans  were  considered  to  liave  afflicted  the 
Jews  at  this  period,  is  very  bold.  At  any  rate,  after  our 
revision  of  the  texts,  we  are  precluded  from  assenting 
to  Hiuig.  See  44  »3  '  For  thy  sake  Jerahmeel  has 
killed  us,'<  and  the  passage  referred  to  above  (sK. 
24i)  as  to  the  hostile  'neighbours'  of  the  Jews.  This 
psalm,  however,  is  far  inferior  to  74.  and  has  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  an  imitation. 

vii.  Psalm  S3.  — Ps.  S3  has  been  commonly  explained 
h^  the  light  of  1  Mace.  5,  though  Kimhi,  Calvin, 
Delltisch,  and  Lagarde,  with  what  may  now  at  length 
be  recognised  as  remarkable  insight,  prefer  to  explain 
byaCh.  20,  and  Robertson  Smith,  as  we  have  seen. 
refers  the  psalm  to  the  time  of  Anaxerxes  Oehus.  If, 
hoviever,  we  apply  to  the  difficulties  of  Ihe  text  the 
critical  processes  which  we  have  used  elsewhere,  the  real 
or  supposed  occasion  of  the  psalm  becomes  manifest. 
It  is  the  banding  of  the  N.  Arabian  peoples  together 
(ep  Ps.  59)— first  lo  harass,  and  then  to  destroy  the  very 

which  the  narrative  in  aCh.  30  may  have  been  like  an 


1  V^O  b  a  very  improbable  phrai 
n  "'S  (i'a/JOiOiJ*  lynonymrot  Up 
M>  not  mam  ?(>  lyiO,  'God'i  meeli 
I'lol 

1  but  the  ob 
L'ing™g»niloS»jr4l,wi 


'  Ihe  s 


iigogues. 


JICI1UTLV1,  but  worshippen.  iq-it  ^^^^  probably  come  fr 
3V].  Sa  conies  rrom  a  miiplued  13^  See  furiber /"liV. 
a  ^^iwjT  IJJ^  for  OfT'n  um.-u 
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anticipation,'  that  is  meant.  'Asshur'  ond'Geshur' 
are  constantly  confounded,  and  'Amalek'  is  Only  one 
of  the  common  distortions  of  'Jerahmeel,' 

viii.  Psalm  120.— Ps.  120  is  admittedly  no  '  pilgrim- 
song.'  According  to  Bacthgen.  it  is  the  record  of  a 
lime  when  the  party  of  apostates  fanned  strife  and 
sedition  in  Jerusalem,  with  pernicious  consequences  for 
the  righteous.  Rather  it  is  the  sigh  of  a  band  of  exiles 
in  the  land  of  Jerahmeel  (cp  42-43).  Iv.  4/  should 
not  improbably  run  thus  : — 

■     ■         ies|oflhefolkofJiTahm«l: 


of  Jer. 


It  ibBi  I  H 


/*jo/m  137.— According  lo  Duhm,  Ps.  137  was 
originally  a  folk-song,  which  arose  among  some  Jews 
who  had  fled  or  migrated  from  Babylonia  not  very  long 
after  the  deslniction  of  Jerusalem.  Budde,  too  {New 
IVorld.  2  I1893]).  infers  from  the  metre  that  il  was  a 
folk-song,  and  consequently  dates  it  early  in  the  exile. 
But  why  the  pentameter  {KEna-metre)  should  indicate  a 
folk-song  is  noi  at  all  clea^  ;  Ps,  85  is  no  folk-song,  but 
it  is  in  pentameters.  Nor  could  a  folk-song  have  con- 
tained such  a  glaring  inconsistency — Ihe  enemy  in  w. 
1-6  8/  being  Babylon,  but  in  v.  7  Edom  —  or  have 
described  the  scene  in  such  an  improbable  and  scarcely 
intelligible  manner  {w.  i/.).  The  psalm  is  cleared  up 
by  the  view  thai  ^33,  as  in  Gen.  10 .0  Jer.  3B  3.  is  a 
corruption  of  Snisn',  so  thai  the  opening  verse  becomes  ; 
'OnihoherilagetoVraJof  Jerahmeel  we  wepl,  I  cemembeiing 

and  V,  S  (with  other  emendations) : 
""     '        '      O  howte  of  Jerahmeel,  ]  plunderers  1'   " 


JiC 


w  i  all  thy  paUcc! 


The  background  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  imaginary. 

We  may  now  approach  other  psalms  with  the  right 
key  in  otu'  bands — viz..  the  welUgrounded  theory  that 
M  Bit  1  the  bitterness  of  so  many  psalmists  and 
V-hia  :  *  fl»t  !!"  'f**P™"'f"'^y  °f  "ill  tnore  was  caused 
9lB«id  HO  ^y  ""  "^™^'  '^"d"='  of  the  Ldomilcs 
a  18  Md  110.  ^^^  j^;_,  neightoura  towards  Ihe  Jews, 
of  which  in  Ihe  concrete  we  have  hitherto  formed  a  very 
insufficient  idea.  Let  us  now  return  to  the  royal  psalms.* 
vii,,2  18  20  21  (28)4ESI  63  72(84)  (SS)(101)  (110) 
(132).  10  which  I  S.  2  i-io  may  be  added. 

i.  /'jfl/»w2  18andll0.— Pss.2  18and  110  have  a 
specially  intimate  connection  ;  the  details  of  this  depend 
somewhat  upon  our  vie'ws  of  textual  readings,  but  Ihe 
fact  of  the  connection  iiself  cannot  be  set  aside.  Lei  us 
take  first  of  all  the  description  of  the  king's  warlike 
energy.  Even  if  we  compare  28/  I830-49  llOs-7  only 
in  MT.  we  find  in  all  these  passages  the  same  extra- 
ordinary fierceness  which  will  not  stop  short  of  destroying 
the  enemy  and  establishing  an  extensive  Jewish  empire. 
Until  we  critically  emend  the  text,  however,  we  do  not 
understand  ihis  herceness.  this  inhumanity.  Ps.  28/ 
runs  thus  in  a  text  which  has  been  slowly,  methodically, 
and  at  last  with  much  confidence  re\'ised, — 


Thena 


satislkciory. 


.t  beat  down  Jerahmeel  and  Mi^Qur.'* 


probably  a  Jerahmeclile  and  Mi^rit< 
fi  at  the  lexl  {AOFiftj}  is  very  un' 

irVj-iTTHi  ]  rnj!  3PK  iP'l''l 

leKi  ate  IboH  oT  pialms  ii 


B*>. 


*  Compare  above, 

bich  Lbe  tivrd  -^  doe*  r>ot  occur 

(■hii-iwci  ^arv 
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passage  referred  to  above  would  be  too  mucb 

but  here  is  one  of  ihe  stanzas  {w.  44-46  49c)  :- 

44a  Thou  dicUtdelivm  me  from  the  folk  of  Ihe, 

49c  Thou  didsi  rcicue  ihe  fniin  the  men  of  Mu 

t4i  llwu  madsi  me  the  headoFihe  nalions 

tsi  The  Kins  of  Gebil  sough)  me  euerlv. 

-^Thel'-— -'■--■- ■---■^ 

x  Tlu 

4if  Tli< 

'ow  we  see  why,  as  the   speaker  says  elsewhere,   he 

IS  Ihe  dust  of  Ihe  market-place,' 

■e  mire  of  the  streets- (I'.  *3). 

le  law  that  men  of  loyalty 

of  iheir   loyally,    and  (he 

bution  of  iheir  lawlessness 

n  of  loyalty  are  the  Jews ; 

the  proud  and  violent  are  expressly  identified  with  ihe 

Arabians  and  the  Ishmaeliles. 

Not  less  tierce  is  Ihe  language  of  Ps.  110,  nor  does 
the  ordinary  text  suggest  any  palliating  considerations. 
Probably  no  psalm  makes  equally  heavy  demands  on 
Ihe  lextual  critic.  Applying  our  hey.  however,  we 
seem  to  see  that  Ps.  llOisba^edon  thai  earlier  narrative 
which  probably  underlies  our  Gen.  14  (see  Melchf- 
ZEDEK,  Sodom  and  Gomorrah),  and  represented  the 
battle  of  Ihe  kings  as  fought  near  Kadesh,  and  the  chief 
of  the  kings  imposed  10  the  king  of  Sodom  as  the  king 
of  Jerahmeel.  To  the  psalmisi  this  ancient  exploil  of 
Ihe  divinely  favoured  Abram  was  a  type  of  the  still 
greater  exploil  of  Yahwi  himself  in  destroying  the  people 
which  had  so  cruelly  oppressed  the  Jews.     An  approxi- 
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beal  his  foes  '  as  small  as 
and  '  swept  Ihem  away  a: 
II  was  because  of  Ihe  d 
should  receive  the  rewa 
proud  and  violent  the  r 


S  TheLo 
Ha  He  will 
6i  n'he   I 

Jeiahi 


inginal 


J".f'"llF  .?.■.'"*'     "--^on   ,i„   lutd"o?"lh* 


ifRehabalh*! 


Idle, 


three  psalms  a  royal  psalm,  as  re- 
ferring either  to  a  contemporary  king  or  prince  (such  as 
Aleianiler  Janna:us  of  whom  Hiliig  and  Sniend*have 
thought)  or  10  the  Messianic  king  himself? 

(b)  fto/M  2. —Certainly  Ps.  2  is  not.  The  anlitheas 
Ihroughoui  is  between  Yohwi  and  his  people  on  Ihe  one 
hand,  and  the  Jerahmoelites  on  Ihe  oiher.  Parlly 
through  accidental  corruption  of  Ihe  text,  partly  ihrough 
editorial  manipulation.  Ps.  2  was  made  into  a  psalm  of 
the  Messianic  king. 

In  the  couru  of  a  thorough  Karch  lor  Ihe  underlying 


jinled'i 


d-=So'" 


aurally  ai 


SO7W"! 


as  probably  arisen  oui  of  Vrqn  {timi 
aUia[$|BB;il;i|10Sij),andihewoids,iadifficukIa 

Liisfutorily,  *jSd 'h3Di 'JK>  (p- *S)»  should  probably  be 

hOn]  vms^O-^in,  'on  hi>  dmlling-ptace  be  hat  mercy.'  The 
IHSOn  B'(i)t)iat  'aSp  (v.  1)  and  D*?^  {v.  to)  are  certainly 
corrupt  Ond  p-ViioriT7«™h'|™'^'>.  and.  (i)  thai  thejeading 
last  of  uanaL,  which  should  probably  run, — 


lown  Iheir 


'e  pronouno 


different  verdict 


{i)  Psalm 

on  Ps.  IS?  11  IS  natural  lu  imnK  iiidi  me  pNuiii  is  a. 
dramatic  utterance  of  David,  and  that  its  exaggerations 
are  to  be  viewed  as  virtual  predictions  of  a  future  son 
(or  future  sons)  of  David,  who  shall  raise  his  kingdom 
to  a  height  never  attained  by  ibe  historical  David  (so 
Ofii.  ao6).  This  is  Ihe  view  expressed  in  Ihe  liturgical 
appendix  (f.  ji  [so],  unless  t  is  a  later  addition),  but  is 
nevertheless  wrong.  The  pious  communiiy  is  the 
speaker.'  as  is  plain  from  the  otherwise  far  loo  bold 
«veral  time 


'  Si«enT 

=1  Underlying  vhi- 

*  Underlying  Tna- 

>  Ditlogtaphed,  and  undi 

•  In  Kit.-gtici.9\  385:  b 


arc- 


41  not  refer  to  ihe  phra- 


L".'-!^?:." 


n  Ihe  I 


r"flie1>iueme 


allv  boM  in  Ihe  useition  of  ■ 


ihan  in  Ml>6,  when  we  leain  tliu 
now  (W  vupernaloral  leAching^ 

_  salnis  down  to  the  Mactabiain 

The  Davldic  origin  of  Ps,  18  has  been  thought  {e.g.. 
by  Deliiisch,  Baeihgen.  Kdnig.  and  Kirkpatrick)  lo  be 
guaranteed  by  the  occurrence  of  the  psalm  (wiih  varia- 
tions of  reading)  in  a  S.2^,  a  passage  whicb,  together 
with  Ihe  mdldl  in  23i-7,  forms  probably,  as  Budde 
rightly  states,  the  latest  addition  10  the  Books  of 
Samuel.'  When  the  hymn  in  question  was  appended 
to  a  S..  a  liturgical  appendix  {v.  51)  referring  to 
Yahw6's  anoinlRl  king  and  to  David  and  his  de- 
scendants had  already  been  attached  :  and  the  original 
title  had  been  partly  corrupted,  partly  deliberately 
altered,  so  as  10  make  ibe  hymn  suit  as  an  illustration 
of  the  life  of  David.  The  true  leil  of  ihe  title  (when 
emended  according  to  Ihe  analogy  of  other  titles,  see 
S  45  <  <^P  3  ")  makes  no  reference  whatever  10  David. 
A  Davidic.  and  even,  more  generally,  a  pre<exilic  date 
is  excluded  by  Ihe  idealistic  religious  and  polilical  out- 
look in  w.  31  44  so.  by  Ihe  Deuteronomic  view  of  the 
covenant  in  w.  it-i%  and  Ihe  DeuLeionomic  expressions 

psalm  and  the  so-called  song  and  blessing  of  Moses. 
Di.  32/  For  it  took  time  for  Ihe  idess  and  language 
of  Deuteronomy  (which,  moreover,  is  no  longer  in  its 
original  form)  to  affect  religious  liierature.  The  psalm, 
however,  appears  10  be  of  earlier  date,  not  only  than 
Pss.lia  and  U4  Prov.  30  (v.  s),  and  Hab.  8  (f.  19). 
but  also  than  Is.  55  {v.  5).  unless,  indeed,  we  hold  (this 
theory  has  much  to  recommend  it)  that  Is.  663-5  is  ■ 
very  late  insertion,  made  after  Ps,  18  had  become  mis- 
interpreted as  a  triumphal  song  of  David.  References 
to  the  Jerabmeelites  and  Arabians  in  stanzas  13  and  14 
complete  Ibe  parallelism  between  the  second  part  of 
Ps.  18  and  Ps-  2  (revised  text). 

{i)  Psalm  WQ.— Vs.  110  remains-  Is  Ihis  a  royal 
psalm  ?  If  so,  who  is  Ihe  king  or  prince  refcned  to? 
Bickelland  G.  Margolioulh*  independently  have  noticed 
that  w.  1-4  (beginning  with  ae)  form  an  acrostic  with 
the  name  {ypr  :  ihe  rest  of  Ihe  acrostic  apparently  was 
lost,  the  text  of  the  psalm  being  mutilated  and  other- 
wise in  disorder. 

The  picKni  writer  hit  shown  ■  that,  if  the  tent  i>  comcl, 
any  other  jewiih  Hvereign  but  Simon  the  Maccabee  11  hardly 
1 — L._  __.!._  -,tj^^  (j  Ihe  psalm:  on  Ihe  acroatic.  bow- 


ouldbeur 
"^fThTpialinw; 


lablish  thee  foi 


in  [riauiibly 


ing  converse  with  Ihe 
e  arrive  ai  the  reading 
ever,   bccatise  of  my 


whom  Is  this  orBCle  addressed  f  Evidenily  to  ihe  same 
person  as  Ihe  promise  of  Ihe  subjugation  of  his  enemies. 
The  defeat  of  Ihe  king  of  Jerahmeel  was  a  proiibecy  of 


AcaAtmp  for  \%i. 
a,  343)  ibink  otherwue. 
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tbe  psalm  be  Abrani?'  Oa  this,  however,  we  lay  Tar 
less  emphasis  ihan  on  the  previous  resulls.  All  that 
we  can  asKrt  with  confidence  is  that  the  psalm  is  not  a 
royal  one.  ir  the  text  of  v.  ^a  is  correct,  it  predicts  the 
perpetuity  of  a  priesthood ;  if  an  appeal  be  made  to 
■  Melchiiedek,'  we  reply  that  even  Diihtn.  who  accepts 
V,  ta,  is  prevented  by  his  critical  conscience  from 
accepting  v.  ^,  ejicept  after  cancelling  the  inter- 
polated (?)  '  Mdchizedek,'  and  thai  if  he  had  listeited 
to  his  linguistic  conscience  he  must  have  questioned 
the  prosaic  and  ambiguous  trat^V-  But  though  the 
original  psalm  is  neither  rojal  nor  Maccabacan,  we 
njay  plausibly  conjecture  thai  the  tent  was  edited  and 
conjeolurally  restored  in  early  Maccabiean  times  with 
reference  to  Simon, 

ii.   Ps.tlms  20/.— Pss.  20  and  21  may  also  conceirably 

in  a^^jtt-  We  might  thus  account  for  the  vehem- 
^^^'  ""^  "hich  deforms  Ps.  21.*  and  uhich, 
■'■  unless  our  well-tested  principles  of  textual 
criticism  are  altogether  at  fault,  did  not  appear  in  the 
same  inlensily  in  the  original  psalm.  Christian  psalms. 
indeed,  they  are  not ;  but  the  biiieraess  is  not  so  ex- 
cessive as  has  been  imagined,  and  can  be  accounted  for 
by  the  extreme  provocation  given  to  the  Jews  by  the 
Edomites.  The  fifth  quatrain  of  Ps.21  and  the  first 
half  of  the  sixth  should  probably  run  nearly  as 
follows  :— 

Thou  will  pul  an  end  id  Ihe  Rchobolhila  and  Ibc  IjhnwelilB ; 

Thy  presence, O  Vahwt!  will uinihilaie  ihcm. 

Tbe  Zarephauiiies  ihuu  will  nuke  lo  periih  fram  the  land, 

And  Ihe  MiiiiiE*  fioin  the  dux  of  the  ^ound. 

Yea,  ihou  will  _put  an  end  io  ihc  Afaimicfi  and  theCusfaiie 


The  Rehobothita 


will  rebuke  Io  Iheii  i 


When  Pss.  20  and  21  are  looked  at  as  wholes,  it 
becomes  plain  that  the  speaker  ought,  in  accordance 
with  parallels  elsewhere,  to  be  the  pious  community, 
whose  salvation  in  lime  of  trouble  brings  joy  to  each 
■nd  all  of  ns  members  (206a).  and  who  can  permissibly 
be  described  both  as  a  person  and  as  a  collection  of 
persons  ( 20 loa  and*;  206  21.). 

The  only  objeci ion  ii  dnum  from  Ij^n  in  SOiolgl  ind  I|^ 
in  Slid),  from  ^t'sinSOTK  ■o<l  petbaps  from  tbe  1(rn9]| 
■o  SI  4  CjJ-  Bui  Ihe  n  i"  iSon  i>  diiiograpbed ;  tSo  is  a  cor- 
tuplion  of  -pp  (cp  p  and  ^  in  Ihe  Palmyrene  icriplX  ind  vnm 
as  in  2  9  of  ITDft  <cp  also,  especially,  2B  e.^J.  As  for  the  '  crown 
glory  and  stale  dldsl  tbou  crown  liim.' 

iii.  Psalms  61  and  83.— Pss.  61  and  63  are  obscure 
only  as  long  as  we  hesitate  to  criticise  the  MT.      Ps.  61 

31  Thiidlv     ''  =°inP°">='     ■Vef«  >  ["]  >»  =   fi^8- 


He  will  heal  them  down  like 
He  will  abide  before  Vahwe 
Lovingkindnets  and  failhfuli: 


'  '^?f\  i"  '"°f  ""'■'"ly-    Since  T  and  ■)  are  scarcely  dis- 
d  D-iM>,  and  continue  Wrro'lilsrial 
™i  of  ^nro  hy  metathesis 
"    Dnlim'^mlSibtings  in  Alexander  Jannmis. 

s  We  can  oniyntention  here  Ihai  ■nslIsC''.  to)  probably  comes 
frran  D-ninrri,  and  tilr^K  from  D'i'ltpcv';.  1BK3  ii  an  editorial 
insertion  ;  il'jp  goes  with  DfrV?;  (lo  point ;  cp  Lam.  4  «). 
D3VID  probably  comes  fiom  De>3^  0-»  ;  Tn-sa  from  irntain ; 

*  On  the  emendations  see  Ps.«.  We  can  only  meniion  here 
■hould  be  a  corruption  of  j-ris',  and 


nally  read  Q 
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Ps,  83  also  refers  lo  the  hated  enemy  ;  but  Ihe  intem- 
perate language  of  v.  n  [u]  is  due  to  textual  corrupiion. 
The  leading  idea  is  simply  Ibis — that  pious  Jeus,  at  a 
distance  from  the  sanctuary,  aiid  in  peril  of  their  lives, 
call  upon  Vahw^  to  restore  to  them  their  priceless 
spiritual  privileges.  At  the  close  of  ihe  psalm  Ihe 
speaker  expresses  his  conlidence  (hat  Yahwi  will  an- 
nihilate Israel's  dangerous  foes,  and  that  Israel  will 
praise  God  for  his  goodness  in  the  temple.  Why 
should  a  king  be  referred  to?  Both  GrSli  and  Toy 
(/fli.l8i6a)  have  noticed  the  problem;  but  the  key 
was  warning.  The  clause  in  question  comes  after  a 
description  of  the  sufferings  caused  to  the  Jews  by  the 
N.  Arabian  populations,  and  ihe  right  reading  almost 
certainly  is  ni.T  |tid;  D'^kditt;.  'The  Jerahmeeliles 
YahwS  will  shatter. '  ■ 

iv.  Psalms  Sa*  and  132.— Pss.  80  (or  rather,  8Bi') 
and  132  have  been  thought  lo  refer  to  Ihe  Jewish  people 
Vahw^'s  anoioled.  This  at  least 
list  could  not 
ViTiilen  Ihe  words  '  they  insult  the 
■'"■  footsteps  of  thine  anointed '  {v.  si  [s*]). 

meaning  '  Ihey  insult  thy  people  in  its  goings.'  Nor  is 
it  easy  to  admit  that  after  proniising  perpetuity  to  the 
family  of  David  ( 1 32 1 1  /. )  and  joy  to  Ihe  pious  members 
of  ihe  community  of  Zion  (v.  t6t).  a  psalmist  could 
proceed  to  say  that  on  ML  Zion  Yahwft  would  cause  a 
horn  to  spring  forth  lo  David,  and  that  he  had  prepared 
a  lamp  for  his  anointed.  Thus  there  is  only  a  slight 
parallelism  between  tbe  two  psalms — viz. ,  their  common 
reference  to  the  perpetuity  promised  to  the  house  of 
David.  Ps.  89  records  the  deep  despondency  of  the 
community  at  the  apparent  failure  of  tbe  promises;* 
Ps.  132  is  a  dramatic  representation  of  Ihe  culminating 
point  in  the  iraduional  life  of  Solomon,  with  an  under- 
lying leterence  to  the  future  Messianic  king.  In  Ihe 
latter  psalm,  '  mine  anointed '  i,'Tvtro)  needs  no  altera- 

liTPD  mspp  is  a  cotTuption  of  ^'''hn  tta^  ('  Ihe  insults 
of  thy  loyal  ones')  ||  to  in^il  nkvi  ( '  the  conlumelies  of 
thy  servants').* 

The  most  various  opinions  have  been  held  as  to  tbe 
relation  between  132a-.oand  a  Ch.  84'/  The  form  in 
which  the  passage  is  given  in  the  psalm  is  surely  tbe 
more  original  (cp  Ehrt,  Abfassungarit.  etc.  66^); 
but  that  does  not  prove  that  Ps.  132  is  of  later  dale 
than  Chronicles.  An  interpolation  in  3  Ch.  from  tbe 
psalm  seems  vety  probable. 

V.  Psalms  45  72  101.— Pss.  4S,  72,  and  most  prob- 


comiplions  of  'jKom'  (dillographedX  while  i|t)in  is  one 
any  CDiTupiioru  of  riBlK-  [O  in  v.  th  probably  cornea 
dillDBraphed  fqD!  the  preceding  line  should  nu 
U'lDl  Dj?:- 

paiallel  bne  has  biien  DUL 

composite  chuacler  of  Ps.  8fl  ii  plain  lirom  the  dilTerence 
netre  and  of  subject  in  the  l»o  patls.  Verses  1-18IJ-19I 
Iv  in  tetrameteis  and  describe  the  gteUncn  of  Vlhwi 
appinus  of  bis  people ;  m.  1^51  (Jo-S'l  "e  in  iri- 
l  describe  ibc  promises  10  I>avid  and  Israel  and  Iheir 

k1!ig"the  MeJa?,  who  is  ^^'Ible  only  u  tbe  eyes  of  faitb. 

of  emphasis,  we  must  read  Hsio  \irv  pr^  "u^  IW  .Tl.T  -a, 
'for  Vahwi  is  a  shield  unto  us,  the  Holy  One  of  Isiul  is  our 


and  tbe  I 


d  ife  -o-sy  ; 


>.Sellin  iStnMatil.  194^;  Studini.ii^iff^  thinks  of 
^ERUBBABKL  [f.v.],  ibe  unsuccessful  Messiuic Icing  m.  Bui 
he  leal  orim^inaty  bsckgnnind  of  Ps.  8M  is  ibe  Jerafanuelite 

^Venei  si/ tso/l  represeni  ihe  same  couplet  in  dilTeient 
brms  (see  P>.m\    Duhm  thinks  thai  'rs  'pr  may  mean  '  d» 

[S.™^(88  fccT:  %i^'A\'xm^U,/.  A.iftny  palmist 
iiuld  have  spoken  thus  of  such  a  mtseiable  king '    Krsides,  in 

1-na  (cpfiMn^;  and  in  Eeclus.  4S  15.10  Ps.S»jo[i(9]  rijntTI 


vGoogle 


ably  101, 
■S.  FiK 
Pu.  U,  TS, 
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>ya]  psalms ;  the 


specially  ataching  to  the  present  Iheory 
which  is  enforced  upon  us  by  leilual 
be    sunnounled.       The    Messiah   is  de- 


Of  course  it  is  the  laier  legend  of  Solomon  tiax  is  buill 

We  Kte  Ihu  opecullv  b  iHe  poetic  picture  in  Pa.  15,  Ad- 
miTing  mentiod  a  oidde  of  the  kin^'^  ungular  wiidc 
•toque™  (™iK.4»,j  [i^.jl  106./:  J3/\(rf  hi.  .m 
Wiir  (i  Ch.  S  ]),  and  of  hix  nghlemia  lule  (i  K.  8 16-»>, 
■iMse  divine  gtfti.  Ihc  grmr-  ■-  ■■-  '■ — '-  ■-'—■■^'- 
(eulosiaed  Bgiin  in  P«."" 

<i  K.IO>'anlhenwi>nl. 

EEyptilnprinceiiJMtTS 

LailLy,  the  king  adartuec  .  .      ,   - 

vhiHn  (with  an  allusion  ta  i  IC  4)  he  nuy  pUce 


„.  ..ifleiiMe  justice 

and   Ml),   of  which   his  political 
id  hi»  vast  tup^y  of  goU 

ichly  adomedj  who  h  an 


kin;  is  called 


of^^ino 


.  poor  but  Mvete  to  the  oppnuor,  atid  more 

to  those  Cushiles,  Jerahmetliies  and  Edomites. 

~es  of  the  Jews  in  the  Babylonian  and 

'StT??^  IW  '  burof'lli'^'Len« 

Of  these  three  psalms — the  only  strictly  Messianic 
ones  in  the  Psalter — brief  specimens  may  be  given. 
The  reader  will  find  that  where  the  translation  appears 
most  novel,  the  text  as  it  stands  is  singularly  obscure. 
A  near  approximation  to  the  truth  is,  of  cotu'se,  all  that 

*i  »    Upon  IhoH  that  bate  thee.  O  thou  hero  1  ibine  airawi 

They  will  fall  upoa  the  men  of  Arabia  and  Jerahm**!.* 
jA  A  sceptre  of  justice  is  (he  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom, 
B    RighteomneiM  thou  lovesi.  iniquity  ibou  hatai ; 

TheTefore  peoples  do  homage  unto  thee, 

lAll  kindreds  of  the  nations  serve  theej. 

1 1    Hearken,  O  Egyptian  maiden,*  lean  thine  ear ; 

Forget  thine  own  people,  and  thine  own  Other's  bouse ; 
IS     For  the  king  longs  deeply  for  ihy  beauty  ; 

For  he  u  ihy  lotd  land  V'ahwi's  Ananted] ; 
13    And  unto  thee  will  tbey  bow  down,  O  Egyptian  maiden, 

The  licheu  of  Call]  people  will  sue  for  thy  favour. 


:    Hes 


11  crush  the  folk  of  Cusham, 
□f  Rehobolh  and  of  Zarephaih. 


1  As  lonK  as  we  adhere  to  the  ttsditional  leit.  it  is  diRtcnlt 

may  be  applied, and  SnxndlKe/.Jtu/i.P}  1^,  n.  i)  still (1  Sm) 
applies  PSS.U  and  ru  to  some  Greek  king.  In  i'>  (iS93)1h 
tlibught  of  Ptolemy  PhUadelphusforPs.  ».     Theful" 

,.■     ..  ■        ,.■■    „.., ----^eheroof  Pk 

'£& 

thelJridBl  rckition  between  Valiwi  and  Iiu  people,  and  supinses 
a  nncleuB.  conusting  of  a  secular  royal  ode  of  snuNer  dimensions. 
Keally.  if  we  pmuppose  MT.  we  may  fonn  almost  any  theory. 
Budde,  in  bis  treatment  of  Ps.  101  tSxf.T.  iioiff.)  shows  a 
fleerspiiil.  He  thinks  that  the  p<aU  was  originally  an  uiiet. 
ante  of  Yahw*.  and  that  ■-  ■---  ■- ' -■ '-  =" 


psalm  night  be  applied  1 
wlIiIj";.' 

D^hS^'ai 

»  For  -ll 

Psalmist. 
DtfS  Oil  »¥^. 


i<y.     No. 

Yahwi. 
might  a. 


•a  (p.  13)  read  a-tta  k 


Tirr'.    'IbS,  as  elsewhere, 
3  liwn  ahuanv-    For  the 
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9    Before  him  IhoK  of  Cush  shall  bend  the  knee, 

The  Arabians  shall  lick  the  dust ; 
10    The  tihmaelilei  shall  biing  Eifts, 
llwK  of  Sbeba  shall  offer  gold. 
101  Lovingkindness  and  justice  w^l  I  icek,  |  Yahwi's  righteous. 
To  the  cause  of  the  oiphan  1  will  give  heed,  |  to  the  suit  of  the 

tLi  1  m!^  cut  oI  from  tbe  land  If  Yah°«i  [  all  workeis  of 

WehaveiMvpiacIicallyclosedotn'con^deralioDorthe 
royal  psalms,  for  oa  Pes.  28  and  S4  it  is  enough  to  refer 
M.  Banilt.  '"'^  *°  ^^  refnark  (g  39.  L  a  ;  30,  ii.  | 
■«■>"•■  if,^  vreo,  'his  anointed,'  is  several  times 
in  the  Psalter  miiwritien  for  vrat,  '  his  loyal  (or  pious) 
one.'  There  are  no  royal  psalms  in  the  sense  supposed 
hf  most  critics  :  there  are  three,  and  only  three,  [ealms 
which  are  in  the  narrower  sense  Messianic,  though  in 
the  broader  sense  a  large  proportion  of  the  psalms  draerve 
this  distinctive  epithet. 

We  can  now  return  to  the  question  raised  In  a  former 
paragraph  (|  94,  end).  How  are  we  to  account  for  the 
addresses  in  certain  psalms  to  an  as  ycl  non-existent 
king?  Any  interpreter  approaching  Pss.  45  72  101 
for  the  first  time  would  suppose  them  to  refer  to  a 
coolemporaty  king.  Yei  there  are  strong  reasons  for 
rejecting  this  view.  The  psalmists  are  not  ordinary 
poets.  They  are  all  heroes  of  faith,  and  some  of  them, 
at  any  rate,  hold  strongly  to  the  belief  in  tbe  Messiah, 
and  regard  the  two  kings  who  were  specially  idealised 
by  the  popular  imagination — David  and  Solomon — as 
types  of  the  expected  ideal  king.  They  trtisted  Uod's 
promise,  and  prophesied  the  coming  of  the  king  by 
portraying  him  in  the  likeness  of  Solomon,  as  if  he 
were  already  on  earth.      ■  For  unto  tts  a  child  is  bora. 


psalms,  which  ha' 
SB.  Pialmi  of  " 

17; 


n  traditionally  held  to  contain 
cs   to    the   immortality  of  tbe 


!.  73. 

i.  Psalms  Ifl  and  17.— Both  16 and  17  ex pnas  strong 
love  for  the  temple,  and  a  sense  of  security  derived  from 
Yahwi's  presence  in  the  sanctuary.  Both  also  repre- 
sent the  speaker  as  exposed  to  danger  from  the   N. 

our  present  i:orrupt  lexL 
Ps.  IT  reminds  us  strongly  of  Ps.  pa,  in  which  the  Jerahmeel- 

A.«)  as  ■  l»!n'  'mT^S  ^e^il^^riiinted^ms,'  ™  itors' 
(■11:1,  misinletpreled  in  f-.t^liSl  as  "nj?,  '™V  garments '),  and 

IS,  in  its  inumphant  contempt  for  outward  dangers,  reminds  us 
0fPs.t.3  4>nd% 

The  two  psalms  (16/.)  ate  connected  by  their  parallel 
ending  ;  and  both  are  akin  to  the  large  group  of  psalms 
expressing  love  of  the  temple,  and  especially  perhaps  to 
Ps.27<iand  to  the  miscalled  royal  psalm,  SI  (cpSlSd 
witbl6ii  17i;). 

In  Ps.19  thespeakerrejijcesin  tbesurehtfljeofdeltverKice. 

onedetightis  to  visit  the  uutctuar^,  where  be  renews  that  setise 
of  the  divine  favour  which  keeps  his  inner  being  in  perfect  peace. 
He  is  canAdent  that  Yahwt  will  not  lufler  his  'loyal  one '  to 
perish.    Does  the  psalmisl  mean  himselfT    No:  it  is  Israel  who 

M^ianic"inte  (Mwtanic,  in  the  wider  tense)  is  al  hand. 
When  it  comes,  lire  will  be  life  indeed.    Tbe  way  to  Oils  life  is 

1  For    .-n-ril,    a^cltt    nad    -IflT'K,    7<pe<(    (f.  i).      Also 

njg'Ni  3-ia  I  D^n;  -g-is  ^-itij   (e.  s).  und  rrofi   ^(twn-a 

(f .  Ba),  and  niR<  pKO  (c.  gj).  Vetse  Sit  does  not  resume  what 
has  gone  before,  hut  adds  a  fresh  detail.    The  woisl  offenden 

Here,  too,  the  Messianic  king,  who  Is  the  soeaker,  will  put  aa 
end  10  Ibe  wicked.  Thus,  as  the  result  of  all  this  purificiiian, 
Yahwt's  kuid  will  have  none  but  righteous  people  (ll.  W  ]»). 

39S6 


.yLiOOglC 


with  jo 
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wh,  who  will  thaw  it  to  hu  people,  and  fill  Isad 


IS  My  »ul  thou  wilt  n«  yield  to  Ihe  nether  world, 
Tby  Uiyti  oik  Ihou  will  nol  suffer  Is  lee  Ihe  pit ; 

Thou  will  uliiTy  me  wilh  joys  in  thy  pieiencE.> 
The  pniyer  for  proleclion  in  Ps.  IT  follows  upon  an 
eatn«l  self-justiticalion  in  w.  i-j.  The  prolectton 
uhlch  Ihe  speaker  craves  is  guaranteed  by  Ihe  presence 
of  Yahwfi  in  the  sancluary  ;  while  stands  the  lemple, 
pious  Isi^el  will  stand.  Yes ;  here  again  (here  is 
nothing  which  according  to  a  strictly  criticaJ  exegesis 
points  (o  an  individual.  Il  is  Israel  who,  perceiving 
Ihe  imminent  danger  in  which,  humanly  speakiog,  be 
stands,  breaks  out  into  a  curse— a  borrowed  curse  (see 

presses  the  sure  confidence  of  Messianic  WJcity.  Israel 
will  behold  Yahwi's  face  in  unclouded  brightness,  and 
the  lemple  will  be  richer  in  spiritual  privileges  than  at 

IS  Aiforme.  byllhylrighleousnesil  1  ihall  behold  thy  face ; 
1  ihnll  be  jaiiilied  wiih  Iby  loving-kiodiieu  j  in  thy  Iwbits- 

ii.  Ptalm  46.— Ps.  49  ti 

the  individual,  according  lo  a  critical  en 
with  a  problem  very  familiar  to  Jewish  sages — vii.,  the 
right  altitude  of  the  pious  in  view  or  the  prosperity  of 
the  wicked. 


the  pulmiit  h 


rine  of  the 


maVwa."'".«ken'  after  death.'  (Soi1«<J/'j.  ^iatrt. 
E^HATol/KV,  I  II,  col.   1346.)    Obviously  this  Lnterp 
hu  a  buiing  on  the  qucMion  of  the  date  or  Ihe  psalm ;  in  fact. 
Duhm  inclu3es  Pi.  4I»  (like  P>.  7S)  among  his  Phaiisee  psabni 

So  much  at  least  is  undeniable,  that  for  a  certain  class 
of  persons,  according  to  the  psalmist,  death  has  a  penal 
character.  But  can  we  stop  short  here?  Is  it  likely 
that  the  psalmist,  who  wrote  not  for  a  remote  age  but 
for  his  own  generation,  only  referred  vaguely  10  (he 
persons  punished  by  death  as  the  rich  and  the  wicked  f 
Certainly  not.  We  have  to  seek  for  underlying  refer- 
ences 10  historical  people,  and  if  we  seek  these  aright, 
we  shall  find  them  :  for  Jewish  editors  were  not  arbitrary 
folders — they  did  but  put  the  best  interpretation  they 
could  on  inaccurately  transmitted  passages,  and  they 
have  left  us  the  means  of  correcting  iheir  errors.  The 
only  passage  in  Ps.  49  which  we  can  safely  assign  10  the 
editor  is  w.  }  and  4  [«  and  ;].  The  remainder  is  really 
an  attack  on  the  Jerahmeelites  or  Edomiles.  who  would 
seem  to  have  settled  amongst  the  Jews,  to  have  amassed 
great  wealth,  not  always  by  legitimate  means,  and  to 
have  denied  the  moral  government  of  God  {104i>i3 
14 1,    etc).       The   fii^t    slania   should    probably   run 


They  will  seek  eamtitly  in  Ihe  darkness  for  daybreak. 

>  That  Ihe  speaker  looks  for  an  endless  life  is  tenain  <cp 
Slj(4l«»[jD.  Bui  frejIEV, 'for  eveimore')  has  passed  out 
of  the  revised  ten.  Alfihe  slanas  of  Ft.  IS  have  four  lines 
except  (at  first  sight)  the  fifth.  The  four  preceding  lines  all 
have  a  verb  Mhe  Rflh  has  none.  Thb  is  the  more  remarkable 
■s  the  ad.erb  nwC-l  followj.  The  troth  is  that,  for  T,-a-3  niDV) 
nst  we  •hould  nad  Tm)3»03  TOn-     This  is  also  the  true  close 

'"    ""     "  aS4:oped  Into  Pl  lU  ftom  the colum 


in  which  Pt  IT  wi 


I.    Seeft-M. 
»S7 
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The  pangs  of  death  will  altright  them. 

The  tenon  of  SheOl  will  lake  bold  of  ll 

IS  (Bui)  lurely  my  <oul  God  will  ransom. 

From  (he  hand  of  SheSl  he  will  lake  mi 

Stem  and  uncompromiung  is  the  refrain,— 


Thus  the  background  of  Ps.  49  is  Ihe  same  ns  that 
of  so  very  many  other  psalms— the  Jerahmeelite  oppres- 
sion ;  and  the  comfort  proRered  to  Jewish  sufTerers  is 
tbat  there  will  soon  be  an  end  of  the  oppressors  in 
Sheol. 

iii.  Psa/M  78.— Ps.73  has  the  same  historical  bock- 
ground  as  Ps.  49,  The  Edomites  are  settled  in  the 
land,  and  their  prosperity,  which  violates  the  orthodox 
doctrine  of  retribution,  tempts  the  Jews  lo  apostasy. 
It  is  not  very  likely  a  priori  thai  such  a  psalm  would 
express,  even  as  it  were  b)'  a  lightning-flash,  the  intuition 

As  the  traditional  text  stands,  it  is  naiiini  to  suppov  thii, 
dSrngui3iSlH^KlffiSIIi!£e^geV.atiun'o'^h'>ri''^"'- 


°h^we  exam 


T\^Tx:t.^v. 

<x  o(  the  perpetual  duration  or  his  b'i«rul 
he  orfeT o?  l^e  lino'to/'^  disturbed' 


t  closely,  we  find  that  (he  9th  and 
I.    The  whole  passage  should  prob 

jght  to  comprehend  this. 
s  1  was  boTTor-strickcfi. 

i  I  denied; 


T  myself  rejected  wisdor 
Thy  loving-liindnecs  am 


7  Unii 


dtolhe 


id  the  futi 


='Mt\,» 


iS  How(iuddenly)ca 

l-bou  easiest  upon  them  gloom  (of  Deathland). 
A  section  of  Ihe  Jewish  community  (iitcluding.  it 
would  seem,  many  of  Ihe  leading  members)  had.  in- 
wardly at  any  rate.  ■  denied  (5od,'  even  if  some  of  them 
did  not  actually  join  the  'assembly  of  the  impious' 
mentioned  in  Ps.  GO  {v.  18.  emended  text).  Looking 
back  upon  this.  Ihey  saw  how  foolish  they  had  been, 
and  recognised  that  they  had  missed  the  only  possible 
explanation  of  the  facts,  viz.  that  when  God's  lime  (the 
Messianic  judgment)  has  come.  Ihe  wicked  will  be 
suddenly  swept  away  like  grass  (cp  92  T  [8]).  Pious 
Israel  recovered  its  balance,  and  the  Joyous 


e  divii 


Noir 


^ard  temptation  nor  outward  misfortune  can  ct 
lo  stunible.  He  longs  for  YahwJ! — Ihe  peerless  God- 
to  reveal  himself  by  some  mighty  deed  as  Israel's  eternal 
portion.*  No  more  will  he  give  way  10  doubt ;  the 
denial  of  Yahw^  leads  to  ruin. 

Our  eoncluwon  is  that  there  are  no  immortality  psalms 

1  The  emendations  which.  Ihe  present  writer  holds,  are  forced 
upon  u>  are  too  many  to  be  all  given  here  (see  Pi.^f).     A  few, 

in  /.  a,  S,rw<  •B-ifiD  n-in»n-    The  refhiln  i»~ 

icnj  rnpa  d-^ 
*  la /i^  5,  6  read— 

iri<!t  VlPf!  tTpri 
In  /.  e  read,  with  Gisii,  w?  wigg  n^najj.   In  /.  9.  JWmp 

h<  ■Bfl*p-S(t;  in  /.  10,  mJrt  ;Wi  D.i'Sjr. 


Yahwi  ii  my  Rock  ati 


.,L,oogle 
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flK  the  individual,  only  for  Ihe  communily,  and  that 
ME^ult.   r-^"  l-  »■«  "ly  •  P»l»  or  C.i.1,  In 

immortal iiy,  bul  alw  a  psalm  ofdoubl  of 
God's  fundamental  allributes — a  doubt  from  which  the 
community  emerged  «ilh  a  full  spiriiuaJ  assurance  based 
on  the  more  deeply  realised  doctrine  of  the  imminent 
Messianic  judgmeni.  As  a  psalm  of  doubt.  Pa.  78  has 
its  parallels  in  Pss.  39d,  S4a.  and  IIS  ;  but  we  must  not 
here  enter  on  Ibe  consideration  of  these  much  misunder- 
stood poems.  We  may,  however,  stale  the  coiKlusion, 
forced  upon  us  by  our  new  teilual  criticism,  that  the 
view  of  Rudinger,  Olshausen.  Miiiig,  Franfcel  {Einjtuu 
ihr  Paldslin.ExfgtK  auf  dit  AUiaadrin.Htrmtntulik. 
1851.  p.  a33}.  thai  at  any  rale  Ps.73  indicates 
contact  with  Hellenism,  is  incorrect.  The  problem 
before  the  psalmist  in  this  and  in  the  parallel  psalms 
is  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  rich  who  had  flocked 
into  Palestine  from  the  neighbouring  regions,  and  who 
ground  down  the  poor  and  faithful  Jews. 

From  what  has  been  said,   it  will  be  plain  that  a 

historical  sketch  of  the  difTerent  phases  of  thought  in 

ST.  HllMt  ot      '^'  '*^""  "'™''''   '^  «"remely  diffi- 

iwt««rt«L  r  Psarer'.- Jno'cr^^i;.*:: 

those  of  the  community,  nor  could  we  be  so  rash  as  10 
attempt  to  describe  them  at  the  close  of  a  critical  article. 
From  what  has  been  said  already  (see  §  a)  it  must  be 
plain  Lhai  we  ha^■e  in  Ihe  Psalter  no  merely  local  pro- 
duct. The  Psalter  is,  at  least  in  theory,  catholic  and 
(ecumenical ;  meant  for  synagogues  as  well  as  for  the 
tem[rfe ;  for  the  whole  empire  of  Yahwt  as  well  as  for  the 
central  Judaan  province.  That  its  ideas  should  be  all 
equally  noble,  was  not  to  be  expected.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  neli  gains  from  a  more  thorough 
criticism  of  the  lett  of  the  psalms  would  be  much  in 
excess  ot  the  losses,  and  that  the  average  religious 
standard  of  the  psalmisu  would  prove  to  be  as  much 
above  that  which  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  as  the 
character  of  their  Hebrew  style.  The  imprecatory 
psalms,  in  particular,  would  be  seen  to  be  less  shocking 
throughout  than  they  appear  to  be  in  the  traditional 
text  (see  Che.  TAe  Ciristiait  Ust  ef  Ikt  Pialms, 
1899).  This,  if  correct,  is  of  no  slight  importance,  for 
it  is  a  heavy  drawback  to  the  religion  of  the  psalmists 
that  fervent  love  of  God  should  be  accompanied  with 
such  intemperate  eipressions  of  hostility  to  'the  wicked.' 
While  these  psalms  stand  in  their  present  form,  it  is 
difficult  indeed  to  respect  the  Psalter  as  much  as  we 
should  like,  and  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  such  a 
candid  writer  as  Chihm  should  express  Such  strong 
repugnance  to  much  that  it  contains.  Only  upon  the 
basis  of  a  thoroughly  revised  text  can  we,  properly 
speaking,  maintain  that  the  Psalter  is  a  record  of  the 
religious  consciousness  of  the  Jewish  Church.* 

The  dcfiDiiion  hen  j;iven  of  Ihe  Puller  n  in  harmony  with 
iht  resuh  or  Ihe  tont™«rsy  as  to  the  '  I  --pHlins  (ste  |  i).  li 
19  411H  moie  obvjoiuly  in  accordance  wilh  the  fact  thai  moK  of 
the  paalnu  in  books  iv.  bhiI  v.  are  coneieEsiiunal  uileiances. 
'OiMBU^IilluHmMlhecDiiibiiiBilonof  "I'-BTid  "We".p!uliiii 
by  pualldi  fiDin  [he  Greek  choruun.  ttm  rh>  nh,..,,....^...  ^r 
booki  i".  and  v.  are  perhaio  be 
•in  penoniAcuion  of  Ihe  chur 
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ul  ideu  of  Ihe  Piaher,  accoidine 
newer  eniKHm-we  U/'i.  (.8,0.  pp.  asMs-l  Sn«nd 
/TK*."!,  1891;  fll,  iSeh. 

1  Ilia  word  '  church   »  nwd  in  the  wider  Kn<e.  ai  bi 
Stanley  in  the  phrsse  'ihe  Jewiih  church.'     -Commui 


e,  for  Ihe  >a 


c^Ihe  Ic 


■■■iUJ'4. 


at  the  Grei 


It  must,  however,  be  remembered  Ihat  not  only  do 
books  iv.  and  v.  contain  ■  I  '-psalms,  but  a  later  un- 
canonical  Psalter  (ihat  'of  Solomon';  $$  41/)  has  a 
number  of  psalms  of  the  personified  community.  Indi- 
vidualism needed  for  its  development  a  new  and  unir)ue 
impulse ;  not  yet  could  the  floods  of  personal  feeling 
and  emotion  break  through  the  dams,  and  transform 
the  wholr  aspect  of  poetry. 

With  regard  to  the  chronology  of  the  Psalms,  it  is 
not   much  [hat  we   can    say.   taking   our  stand  on  a 

88.  ChronoloBy^^""'',"'^  Jf:  "  **■  "o^^ver, 
of  PmIhw.  ■™>^''l'''  to  hold  that  the  groups  or 
collections  of  psalms— Pss.  9u-10ti  I-ss. 
I0M29  Pss.  1S5-145,  and  Pss.  148-160— in  which  the 
jsionally  bear  titles,  contain  many  works 
■iod.  Among  the  possible  or  probable 
.ctncstuia.i.ci  i)f  an  earlier  age  are  Ps.  SO  at  any  rate, 
for  the  first  part  of  this  psalm  (Wh)  can  hardly  be 
separated  from  l-s.  8B*,  both  being,  from  the  same 
causes,  in  the  same  despondent  tone  and  both  (as 
criticism  shows)  Eirahiie  psalms  ;  also  Ps.  S4.  which 
iniemipis  the  ■  new  song '  of  praise,  and  goes  wiih  ihc 
kindred  73rd  psalm  ;  also  137,  as  one  of  the  chief  ol 
the  anti-Edoniite  psalms,  and  the  group  called  niVl&Ti-r. 
or  rather  nc^i".  ■  of  Salmah,'  but  best  known  to  English 
readers  as  'Songs  of  degrees.'  which  may  have  been 
originally  enclosed  by  Hallelujah  groups  {i.e..  before 
lie  was  inserted).  l>ss.  113-118,  called  the  '  Egyptian 
Hallel,' a  group  which  seems  filled  by  the  hope  of  a  new 
and  great  event  contparabic  to  the  Exodus  (cp  Is. 
10)4  a6)— such  a  hope  as  the  conquests  of  Alexander 
may  well  have  fanned  into  a  flame— and  Ps.  HS-ISO. 
cleverly  called  by  Nachman  Krochmal  '  the  Greek 
Hallel.'musl  surely  be  allotted  10  the  Greek  age.  Not, 
however,  to  the  Maccabaean  age.  As  we  have  seen, 
even  H96  has  its  paiallels  in  psalms  which  we  have  no 
reason  for  bringing  down  to  the  time  of  the  Maccabees. 
We  must  be  careful  not  to  exclude,  on  grounds  of 
principle,  from  the  psalms  of  the  Greek  age  all  those 
which  have  a  real  or  assumed  Jerahmeeiiie  or  Edomits 
background.  It  was  of  course  not  till  the  time  of  John 
Hyrcanus  that  the  so-called  Idumiea  became  a  Jewish 
province,  and  we  could  well  understand  that  even  at  a 
later  time  'Edomile'  might  still  be  a.  »ynonym  for 
'oppressor.'  Beyond  this,  it  is  not  safe  to  go.  The 
text  binds  us — not  indeed  the  Massoretic  or  the  Septua- 
gint  text,  bul  that  which  tuiderlies  Ibe  tradition,  and 
which  can  to  a  considerable  extent  be  recovered  by 
methodical  investigation.  We  cannot,  therefore,  say 
with  Duhm  that  Pss,  74  79  83  and  110.  being  clearly 
(he  thinks)  Maccab.tan.  supply  fixed  points  for  the 
chronology  of  the  Psalter,  and  the  other  psalms  which 
this  critic  regards  as  revealing  their  date  hardly  less 
distinctly  than  these — e.g..  the  so-called  toyal  psalms, 
wjiieh  be  places  in  the  first  rank  of  evidence  for  the  time 
ider  JamtEeus — are,  for  us,  equally  devoid  of 
to  contemporary  histmy. 
LlUich  any  importance  to  the  widely  held 
theory  that  Pss,  iS  I05i-is,  and  IO61  47  4S,  and  also 
1328-IO,  must  have  been  known  to  the  Chronicler'— a 
theory  which,  as  generally  expressed  (see  *./.,  Slrack. 
£(»/.:«  119),  involves  holding  that  the  so-called  fourth 
Book  of  the  Psalms  was  already  in  existence  in  the 
Chronicler's  time.  This  last  thesis  is  not  in  itself 
probable.  The  division  between  books  iv.  and  v.  is  not 
natural,  and  was  probably  not  made  till  the  final  redac- 
tion of  the  Psalter,  which  cannot  plausibly  be  said  to 
hai-e  occurred  till  afier  the  Chronicler's  time.  It  is 
also  less  probable  that  the  dividing  doxology  in  Ps. 
106*8  originally  contained  the  words  [cit  BET^l -cm, 
•and  let  all  the  people  say.  Amen,'  than  that  these 
words  were  taken,  with  one  slight  and  necessary  altera-  < 
>  Cp  Ehn'i  conipari»n  of  the  Iexu 
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tion,  from  i  Ch.  16  36.  where  we  read,  at  the  close  of  (he 
Strange  r^omposiie  psalms  tc*  oyn*^  incvf*i.  '  and  aLL  Ihe 
people  said,  Amen.'  This  at  leasl  b  Wellhausen's  view 
(Bieek's  f.flAl^l  506.  n.  1),  which,  however,  seems  to 
need  supplemenllng.  tt  is  probable  (i)  thai  the  whole 
of  the  close  of  Ps,  108— vii.,  w.  «/.— is  borrowed  from 
I  Ch.  16js/.'  (beginning  uima  npiri  and  ending,  V?!r) 
m.i'S  [tatber  iin*7>n]},  and  (a)  that  both  the  close  {w. 
1-5)  and  the  opening  of  Ps,  106  are  accretions  on  the 
main  body  of  Ps.  lOfi,  which  had  been  handed  down  in 
an  incomplete  fonn,  and  needed  some  such  additions  to 
make  it  usable.  As  a  consequence,  we  cannot  commit 
ourselves  to  the  view  that  i  Ch.  I634  is  borrowed  from 
106i  (which  may  well  be  later  than  the  Chronicler). 
The  formula  was  a  conventional  one,  and  occurs  in 
107i  lISi  1361.  Nor  can  we  venture  (0  assert  posi- 
tively thai  it  w.Ts  the  Chronicler  who  copied  99  105i-is 
(see  1  Ch.  lfla-33|  and  182a-io  (see  3  Ch.  64-/  ).  The 
books  of  Chronicles,  like  other  books,  passed  under  the 
hands  of  redactors,  atid  it  is  very  possible  that  the 
insertions  from  the  Psalter  referred  to  were  made  by  one 
of  these.*  We  cannot,  therefore,  safely  use  the  argument 
which  is  often  based  on  these  insertions  lo  determine 
the  date  of  al  least  a  few  psalms. 

That  there  are  no  pre-eiilic  psalms,  nor  ascertainable 
fragments  of  such  psalms,  is  for  us  at  least  quite  certain. 
And  though  there  is  (he  abstract  possibility  that  psalms 
were  wriden  in  the  lands  of  exile  before  the  arrival  of 
Ezra  and  his  band  at  Jerusalem,  the  uniformity  of  the 
historical  background  of  the  psalms  of  book  i.  does  not 
favour  the  hypothesis.  In  spite  of  Duhm.  whose 
chronology  of  the  psalms  is  opposed  ( i)  to  a  thorough 
textual  criticism,  and  {a(  to  the  literary  phenomena  of 
the  fragments  of  the  Hebrew  SIrach,  we  must  hold  that 
at  any  rale  books  i. -iii.  belong  most  probably  (with  the 
exceptions  of  the  anonymous  psalms  1  2  and  33,  unless 
6  righlly  prehxes  to  33  r^  Oaivil)  to  the  Persian 
period,  or  (o  the  Persian  and  (he  very  beginning  of  Ihe 

li  would  no  douW  be  helpful  to  make  out  Ihe  extent 
of  the  indebtedness  of  the  Psalter  lo  Is.  40-6S,  lo 
lifi  FhTaa».  J™™'"'''  ""''  '°  Job-     Owing,  however. 

f,^ri    I't  •"  •*■=  *'°"'"  "^'"'^ '" "" «sp«ia' 

.,"*™i.  d^ree  hangs  round  the  text  of  the  Psalter 
"K"™"*-  and  of  Job,  and  (3)  to  Ihe  composite 
origin  of  all  the  three  boidis  mentioned,  we  cannot  here 
!s  upon  this.     In  a  complete  Introduction 
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the  Psalter  with  these  hooks  ■ 
but  a  critical  revision  of  (he  text  of  all  four  books  would 
of  course  be  presupposed.  That  there  is  a  small  element 
of  truth  in  Hitiig's  theory  of  Jeremianic  psalms  can 
hardly  be  doubted,'  and  even  in  book  L  of  the  Psaims 
it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  some  clear  points  of 
contact  with  the  Colloquies  of  Job.  It  is  also  beyond 
question  that  Pss.  S8  and  90-100  are  even  strikingly 
parallel  to  Is.  40-66. ^and  the  amount  of  real  parallelism 
between  psalms  even  in  books  i.-ii.  and  Ihe  Colloquies 
of  Job  is  not  inconsiderable  (cp  Barth.  Beilragt  lur 
Erildruag  del  B.  ffiai.  1B76).  ]l  would  also  be  im- 
portant in  the  Introduction  here  suggested  to  sift  the 
comparisons  of  passages  in  the  Psalter  and  in  the 
Helwew  (ext  (so  far  as  known)  of  Ben  Sira  given  by 
Schechter  (  Wisdom  if  Brit  Sira.  13-35).     There  seem 
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1  and  doxoloey  {similar  10  thou  placed  by 

"i'simiwiy  R™»,  Suide.  ud  Duhm  {cp  I  (,  n.  3). 

1  Cmpe  iDm  ytrhsUma.  .ic.,  19  ■,^t■,  3.  J3  ^i)  ''™^" 
iTuyl\  14  hjliiisiee/  l86T.''K0^(AV«TJ'«)pronou™ 

bgical  poinit  of  conlBct.  Cimpe  cinainly  ens  on  iht  lidi  of 
roodf radon.  Ps.706 /.  however,  is  an  interpolatioD-  [Cp  A's 
in-«.tbnofJer.9,.j/(«/)in.K.2,o.]     *^ 
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later  psalms  were  wrillen. 
The  linguistic  argument, 

already  (g  9),   has 
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\  great  part  of  the 
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mputes  the  number  of 
:]M  and  -ui  respectively, 
(only  towards  the  end 
%'  'often'  (also  chiefly 
Ihe  designalion  of  'myriad'  by 
.iJ?M37M[?].Bl7)and^-l(68.B[i7]P]).  J.  P.  Peters' 
aitempl  to  account  for  linguistic  peculiarities  in  the 
ni^yd."!!  TT  by  the  influence  of  Babylonian  environment, 
assumes,  rather  too  conhdenlly.  the  accuracy  of  MT. 
It  is  in  fact  the  state  of  the  text  of  Ibe  Psalter  thai 
makes  it  peculiarly  dilhcult  to  form  conclusions  which 
can  command  geneial  assent.  The  present  writer's 
inference  from  a  revised  text  of  the  Psalms  is  much  in 
their  favour.  If  the  text  of  the  Hebrew  fragments  of 
Ben  Siia  can  be  trusted,  he  would  be  unwilling  to  bring 
many  of  the  psalms  very  near  (he  generally  accepted 
date  of  Ben  Sira's  Wisdom.  Unfortunately,  the  correct- 
ness of  many  parts  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  Ben  Sira,  in 
its  present  form,  is  liable  to  (he  greatest  douhl,  and  Ihe 
present  writer  would  probably  go  even  beyond  Nbldeke 
(Z^rW20[t9Oo]84/;)  in  the  extent  lo  which  he 
traces  unbiblical  words,  idioms,  and  constnictbns  lo 
deep-seated  corruption  of  the  lexl. 

A  singular  ailment  is  used  by  Duhm  to  confirm  Ihe 
late  date  which  he  assigns  to  a  group  within  the  group 
Ai  Vb  H  .  of  whal  he  calls  Pharisee  Psalms  (vit, 
o,S™»™r  8-1014  66  57™  58/.,  64  82  82  94  140, 
Solomon.  probably  also  6  26  64  141).  These 
psalms,  he  says  {Psatmtn.  '  Einl.'  33).  which  are  prob- 
ably directed  against  Alexander  Jannxus  and  his 
adherents,  have  a  striking  resemblance  10  most  of  Ihe 
'  Psalms  of  Solomon. '  Elsewhere  he  expresses  surprise 
thai  the  critics  have  not  recognised  bow  near  chrono- 
logically the  Davidic  Psalter  is  to  the  Solomonic. 
Frankenberg  loo'  has  arrived  at  a  somewhat  similar 
result ;  only  he  assigns  Ihe  Psalms  of  Solomon,  logether 
wilh  a  (large?)  group  of  canonical  psalms,  to  the  period 
of  the  Syrian  persecution.  The  existence  of  points  of 
conlael  may  be  granted  ;  but,  as  is  shown  elsewhere  (see 
EscHATOLOGV,  g§  64,  66),  the  eschatology  of  the 
Psaller  of  Solomon  differs  from  that  of  the 
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Kosters  is  right'  (against  Frankenberg)  in  denying  that 
there  is  any  distinct  reference  in  the  Psalter  of  Solomon 
to  conlemporary  history.  The  psalms  appealed  lo  by 
Frankenberg  as  proving  a  MaccabEean  dale  and  l^ 
Wellhausen*  (cp  Messiah,  S  ^)  as  proving  a  reference 
10  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey  in  63  B.C., 
really  refer,  according  to  Kosters,  to  the  catastrophe  kH 


subject  the  present  writer  strongly  holds 


586  B. 

On  this 
Kosters.      He  thinks  thai  Ihe  references  to  Ihe  capture 

Buu  luuuB.   continues  the  tradition  of  the  Jerahmeelite 
captivity.'     For  want  of  the  Hebrew   text  we  cannot 
•  Dil  Dalimne  dtr  Ptalmn  Salome  (ififi^ 
'  Sg  100  KirlJ Patrick,  Piiilmi  Iniiod.  xxji.li/ 
Di  kisUriicki  achlrrgrend  van  lit  FtalinrK  van  Salsma 
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'it  SoMucHerlfitWitiT),  1874. 
lere  the  death  of  the '  dragon '  ia  w 
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niouiiiiinsorMisriin,'and  Jir>Tn<i»lMtivnrc  ^forn;  n>r^ 
'on  the  land  of  Jerahmeel.'  So  too  inn. »«  lajl**"  mi/iiot  yit 
«i  Ui.iiriT^  may  be  bued  on  a  faulty  iMl,  which  ihould  have 
ran,  Skdht  pK  jnM  'ix,  and  in  IT  15  lul  '•  n'lt  Uri'  n^ 
^!wT~r  may  be  a  miiinterpnuUion  of  31^  -S;  ?^n|  '  amidst  the 
peopka  of  Arabia.' 
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flnolly  prove  the  latter  p<»nt ;  but  cnir  experience  with 
the  ODOoical  psalms  Justifies  us  in  regarding  it  as  at 
least  not  improbable.  Highly  imitative  the  Psalms  of 
Solomoti  certainly  are,  and  among  the  signs  of  tbis 
imitativeness  we  may  [Mx>bably  reckon  the  heading  of 
each  of  the  psalms  faX/iii  rf  oaXu(iu» — i.e..  "HDID 
noWS— which,  consistently  with  our  explanation  of  -nOlD 
and  of  TO^'J  rn^IOi  1-r  (Ps.  127|,  we  may  explain 
■  Marked  :  of  [the  sons  of]  Salmah  '  (see  §  21).  In  other 
words,  though  the  old  clan-names  of  the  leni pie-singers 
had  goneoutofuse,  the  collector  of  these  Phnrisee  Psalms 
(as  Ryle  and  James  filly  call  them)  adopted  one  of  these 
names  as  a  prefix  to  the  collection  and  to  the  psalms 
within  it.  ComiU's  remark  {Eixl.  195),  'How  they 
came  to  the  designation  ■■  Psalms  of  Solomon  "  is  quite 
inexplicable,'  is,  we  may  venture  to  liope,  too  de- 
spondent. 

Thus  the  Psalms  of  David,  the  Lamentations,  and 
possibly  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  agree  in  their  assumed 
^t  T_(t.»i«  historical  background,  though  the  want 
^V^  of  originaUly  in  the  text  of  the  third  of 
P**^'  these  collections  forbids  us  to  speak  as 
enthusiastically  of  it  as  of  the  two  former  books.  It  is 
(rue,  the  Lamentations  as  well  as  many  of  the  canonical 
psalms  are  imitative;  so  too  the  psalms  assigned  by 
redactors  to  Hannah  and  Jonah  respectively  ( i  S.  2  i-io 
Jon.  29-<t)  are  imitative,  nor  is  tliere  much  originality  in 
the  psalms  assigned  to  Heiekiah  (ls.38iii-»)  and 
Habakkuk(Hab,  3;  see  Habakkuk,  I9).  But  amidst 
these  imitative  compositions  there  are  at  least  some, 
which,  if  not  absolutely  original,  nevertheless  shine  out 
by  a  trie  lyric  beauty. 

No  doubt  many  psalms  not  only  of  pre-cxilic  but  also 
of  post-exilic  dale  have  been  lost.  We  could  wish  that 
u  v..i«  gleanings  had  reached  us,  as  in  the  case 
"™-  of  ,he  proverbs.  At  any  rate,  we  have 
OOmpiMltloil.  ^^^  3p,,7„,«„  „f  psaJn,^  jniposition  in  the 
Wisdom  of  Ben  Sira  (Eoclus.  3B1-17  5D>i-m  51  >-■>  Gl  la 
(i)5Ii]-i9;  see  Hebrew  text),  in  the  Greek  Daniel,  in 
Judith  and  Tobit.  in  the  Assumption  of  Moses  (lOi-io; 
SeeCharles).  and  even  in  the  NT(sce  HVHNS).  Indeed, 
since  prophetic  inspiration  still  appears  to  have  existed 
in  NT  times,  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  psalms  as  well 
OS  prophecies  are  mentioned  as  characteristic  of  early 
Christianity  fcp  i  Cor.  14i6).  Long  indeed  is  the 
history  of  the  development  of  the  psalm  from  the  rude 
cries  of  the  primitive  .Arabian  worshipper  on  a  visit  to 
the  sanctuary  (see  Wellh.  WWrf.l"  107,  I'liio;  WRS. 
A'i'"'  340,  n.  a)  to  the  carefully  elaborated  songs  of  the 
temple  and  perhaps  too  of  the  synagogue  service. 

In  conclusion  wegive.conjecturally  but  not  without  good 
grounds,  restorations  of  Ihe  historical  references  in  the 
u  nirt>H.t».i  original  titles  of  some  of  the  canonical 
.??i?.*^^.  psalms.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
again  and  i^ain,  in  articles  dealing 
with  OT  narratives  and  prophecies  it 
has  been  maintained  that  these  have  been  altered 
from  earlier  narratives  and  prophecies,  partly  misread, 
partly  misinlerpreied,  so  thai  they  present  historical 
and  geographical  slalemenls  widely  differing  from  those 
originally  conveyed.  These  transformed  passages  are 
analogous  to  the  transformed  psalm  -  titles.  If  by 
taking  this  course  we  help  to  rehabilitate  Ihe  authors  or 
supplcmenlers  of  the  titles,  this  can  hardly  be  reckoned 
to  our  discrediL  Such  hard  words  have  been  used  by 
critics  (cp  S  It)  respecting  the  unintelligencc  and  in- 
capacity for  clear  thinking  of  the  unfortunate  editors  of 
the  psalms  that  a  plausible  critical  defence  of  them  may 
appeal  to  those  who  can  put  aside  prejudice,  and  look 
at  facts  with  a  single  eye.  We  omit  the  portions  of 
the  titles  relative  to  the  collections  to  which  the  psalms 
severally  belong  (on  which  see  9=5/).  and  refer  for 

Phi.  8.  Ai  the  approach  of  tht  sons  of  Arabu  and  the  sons  of 


UUm. 


Jnabmeiliic 


h  reference  to   the  Aiabians.  the  CufthiEes,  tl 
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Pi.  is.  The  wanli  of  Isnel  \a  iht  dav  ihm  Vahwt  deliven 
lira  from  the  huid  of  hII  the  Ant«afu«nd  Atm  IthmaeL 

P*.Sa  A  Sabbath  (T)iiippliciiUDn.l 

Pt.Sl.  Wlten  ibe  boui  0/ thou  of  JerahDKel  *od  of  Gesbal 
led.! 

Ps.  M.  For  die  Sabbath  0% 

PvSa.  Againit  the  bouse  of  Jerahmeel. 

Pi.  M.  [Concemingl  Ihe  Zarephalhiio. 

Pi.  M.  Al  beholdins  (!)  Ibe  Zarepbatbiiei. 

Ps.  K.  When  the  sou  of  Ishmael  and  the  AnMao*  dttw 

Ps-  ftO.  CfflKenung  the  Idunaelites  and  the  house  of  Jenh' 
Ps.  00.  Al  the  oppreoioo  (1^  Israel)  by  Aram.jerahmeel  and 
Ps-sa.  Al 'the  goings-up  to  die  bouse  of  Yabwi. 


J!  Wlienihesonsof  Jetahmetlniisued.    (Biwdoil 
L  Concerning  Ihe  captivity.     (Based  on  V.) 


»-) 


If  the  tmth  has  not  always  been  reached,  the  theory 
that  Jerabmeelile  oppression  is  the  real  or  assumed 
badigroiuid  of  very  many  of  the  psalms  has  been  con- 


firmed. 

Ne 

ther  the  a 
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r;  nor  the  editors  of  the 

and 

lies 

deserved  ih 

disparaging 

ofUleyea 

s  applied  to  them 

The 
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of  the  psal 

les  in  the  ve 

TSions  stands 

aside  ft 

CU      It  need 

only  be  said 

48.P«Llin-UU«:|';'/ 

the 

""TafiT,^ 

conec't.  the 

'7  given 
ascriplion  of  certain  psalms  in  6  to 
Jeremiah,  or  to  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  would  seem  to 
be  discredited,  as  belonging  to  a  time  when  -ni**  and 
nb^S  (explained  as  giving  authors'  names)  were  already 
found  in  the  titles. 

See  Staetk,  'Zur  Kriilk  der  PsalmenabenchKriFn,-  ZATIf 
12  |iE9>l    QI-161;    B.    JMoh.    ZATlf    14  I1B06I    ns-i«: 
Batlhgen,  VnUrnick.  tbir  dii  f 
Kiel,  ^fi^t  (unAnislKd):  j^r,  iBE 

BMr'bd^g/'™"7-|"[.|.«esI  s^ 

baiscbe  Psalnitn  nach  Theod.  von  Mops.'.  ,i.  0  liBSd]  mliH 


1,  pn.  *>;^  <53JKi,' 


recast  of  Theodc...   „..„—.. 

Theodore  that  Theoiloiii  alludes  in , 

^aA^>  nnt  aniMiim  iPrif.  ad  Ptalmn).     Hi 
however,  reject  the  Davidic  oi^in  of  the  psaint-  >- 


!■      It  V 


,  .-,.—  the  Davidic  origin  of  the  psainis,  but  only  ibc 

refennce  of  certain  psalinalo  events  in  Ihe  hie  of  llavid.    Daviii 
-''--  ipoke,  Theodore  believes, _pTophetii:ally,  and 
-    *  men  yet  unborn.     This;-" --' 

Lf.    -^le  inSiKnce  of 
irgeiii,  on  early  EnRlish  theology 
J.  D.  Bruce  of  Bryo  Hawr  CoUei 


vid 


isfy  t2ie  Bishop 
d  fh^or^'ih  rough 'tbe^b^ 


and 


by  Prof.  J.  D 

Poetical  form,  obviously,  cannot  1 
small  compass.  The  subject  is  of  gr 
47.  PO.U0J  ^m  "rfmrVthl  '' 

lomi,  su-ophical  arrangement  of  the  psalms, 
combined  with  the  study  of  their  grouping,  throws 
fresh  lighl  upon  the  Psalter.  The  most  necessary 
preliminary  information  is  given  under  POETICAL 
LiTRRATUklt.  §§  B,  9,  where,  100,  the  appended  biblio- 
graphy gives  adequate  references  to  the  current  literature. 
A  metrical  arrangement  of  the  psalms  ought  to  go  on 
fari  passu  with  textual  revision.  Unfortunately  a 
thorough  textual  criticism  is  still  a  desidcraium,  though 
a  thankworthy  beginning  has  been  made  by  Gratz. 
Lagarde,  Diihm,  and  others.  Whether  Sblah  [j.p.J 
has  any  relation  to  the  divisions  of  psalms,  is  still  a, 
moot  point.  Refrains  are  clearly  maiiied  in  Pss.  42-4S 
16   49  ;    less  certainly  in   I^  107  {v.   6  destroys  the 


in  <wh.i 


d  pmbably  be 


P0n  nn>. 

s  Tl  bos  actitally  been  thou^bl  Ihat  the  historical  as^gnment 
of  Ibis  psalm  in  lie  present  title  was  suggested  by  Ihe  occur. 
I  [SI,  and  thai  ths  scribe  or  editor  subsliiuled 
chlsh '  by  a  slip.  Uelilnch  and  Kirkpatrick, 
Dowever,  nuu  11  nard  Eo  suppose  such  a  slip  c^  memory.  1m 
reality  T^O^IK  come*  from  SnOrn*- 

>  It  has  been  strangely  supposed  (Hupfeld,  Dulmi)  that  th* 
titk  in  MT  and  0  was  suggested  by  -upp,  'cmbMuaat,*  ia  9, 


llll-„ 


;tvinB,  Oct.  i84S,  p.  6G1. 
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Varkm*  forms  of  alphabetic  s 
len  psalms  (B-10  26  34  37  lU  118  IW). 
lo  doubt  P&  9-10  ns  a  perfect  aLplubeiic  pocfla 


ind(peiid«ntHatnu  through  tbe  in^ 
e»[T9]/:  TbcanlyrurlycaniKcicdi 


45  (cp  l>rinr.81  Lam.  4),  a 


Mhy  indiSI^.™  vl  "l^^.^r^ft 


erW™ 


lines.    For  pamllcl'  compojiiims  s«  EccLBslASTicuJi  (C'Si): 
L«.«»T.T,^s^<l  0:^^u«  (UX     W=  1««  «=  oiiln,  if 

K^ciilk  lines.    The  suppovd  BCnmic In  PlIIO  1> premiDui 
:  t  '4"^     Cp  Konig,  Stii.  399,  n.  i  ;  Drim,  /x/rW.ffl 

367/  T.  K.  C. 

i.  Tile  oidest  version,  Ihe  LXX,  follows  a  text 
generally  closely  corresponding  lo  Ihe  Massorelic 
xa  inMuit  Hebrew,  Ihe  main  variations  being  in  the 
*S,*J™"\*  titles  and  in  the  addition  (lacking  in  some 
"^""^  MSS|  of  an  apocryplial  psalm  ascribed  to 
David  when  he  fought  with  Goliath.  Pss.9and  10  are 
rightly  taken  as  one  psalm,  but  conversely   Ps.  147  is 

The  LXX  text  has  many  '  tJaughlers,'  of  whitA  may 
be  noticed  (a)  the  Memphilic  (ed.  Lagarde.  i37j).  see 
also  iv.  below  ;  (i)  the  old  Latin,  which  as  revised  by 
Jerome  in  383  after  the  current  Greek  text  forms  the 
Psatlerium  /tomanum,  lotig  read  in  ibe  Roman  Church 
and  stilt  used  in  St.  Peter's  ;  (f)  various  Aratnc  versions, 
including  Ibal  printed  in  the  polyglots  of  Le  Jay  and 
Walton,  and  two  others  of  the  four  exhibited  together  in 
Lagarde's  PialUrium,  loi.  Prwtriia.  Araiice.  1876 ; 
on  the  relations  and  history  of  these  versions,  see  G. 
Hotfmann.  in  Jenaer  Literatun.,  1676,  art,  539:  the 
fourth  of  Lagardes  versions  is  from  (he  Peshiiia.  The 
Hexaplar  text  of  the  LXX,  as  reduced  by  (>igen  into 
greater  conformity  with  the  Hebrew  by  the  aid  of  subse- 
quent Greek  versions,'  was  further  the  mother  of  {d)  the 
Psailtrium  GaUicaaum.—\.\a\.  is,  Jerome's  second  re- 
vision of  the  Psalter  (385)  by  the  aid  of  the  Hexaplar 
text ;  this  edition  became  current  in  Gaul  and  ultimately 
was  taken  mto  the  Vulgate  of  (fj  the  Syro-Hexaplar 
version  (publislied  by  Bugati,  1820,  and  in  facsimile 
from  the  famous  Ambrosian  MS  by  Ceriani,  Milan, 
1874). 

li.  The  Christian  Aramaic  version  or  Peshtiia  is 
largely  influenced  by  © ;  compare  Bacthgen,  Unler- 
suchKHgcn  (see  g  35).  This  version  has  peculiar  psalm- 
titles  taken  from  EusebiuE  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia 
(see  Nestle,  in  TI.Z.  1876,  p.  383). 

iii.  The  Jewish  Aramaic  version  or  Targum  is 
probably  a  late  work.  The  most  convenient  edition  is 
in  Lagarde,  Hagiographa  Ckaldaict,  1873. 

iv.  The  best  of  all  the  old  versions  is  that  made  by 
Jerome  after  the  Hebrew  in  40.1;.  It  did  not,  however, 
obtain  ecclesLtstical  currency—the  old  versions  holding 
their  ground,  just  as  Anglicans  still  read  the  psalms  in 
the  wrsionof  the  "Great  Bible"  printed  in  the  Prayer 
Book.  Jerome's  (important)  version  was  first  published 
t  by  Lagarde,  Psaliiritim  iuxta  Hebraos 


1874. 


Hitt 

[Baethgen's  articles,  '  Der  lextkril.  Wert  der  alten 
Ueberss.  t.  d.  Ps.'  in  JPT.  i88a,  should  by  all  means 
be  consulted.  On  E.  W,  Budge.  The  Earliest  Knmea 
Coptic  Psalter  (1898),  see  Brighlman,  Joum.  of  Tkeol. 
Sludiei.  2175/  See,  further,  '  Biblii^rapby,'  ii,  (g  49), 
and  Text  and  Versions.  ] 

i.  Ezrgelical    l(V*i.  — While    some    works    of   nutriuic 

writers  are  iiill  of  value  for  ten  criiicism  and  for  the  hitlory 

of  enrtyeiegeiioHl  Itadiiion,  the  trcaiment 

49.  KbUognphy.  of  the  Psalnii  \if_  ancient  and  medizvil 

than  on  Ihe  sense  of  a  ten  which  most  of  (ben  knew  only  through 
tnnslaiiont.    For  the  Psalms,  a>  for  die  other  books  of  the  OT, 


r.  Text  and  Virsions. 

'giidi  Hcia/la,  where  the  fragmeoii 
— J     Ti..  y  Symmadiui  ii  estee 
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tlmcholaraof  ihepeiiad'QftheiTvival  of  Hebrew  studies  about 
the  lime  of  the  RefonnBtioa  were  mainly  ileptiident  on  the 
ancient  vertionsand  on  (he  Jewish  scholars  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
In  the  latter  class  If  imbi  stands  pte^miiMnl ;  10  the  editions  of 
bis  coniinenlary  on  the  Psalms  mutt  now  be  added  the  admirable 
"  ■"     '  '  iller.Srine5sy  (Cambridee,  iMj),  containing 


!68.™»-//ir^S«y  Jlill  be  < 
most  purpoaea  Rosenmflller'H 
sedes  Ihe  iwessity  of  frequer 


ent  reference  to  the  predeceaors  of 

freshest  and  most  indispensable  are 
If.volumes  of  h\i  Dickler  di!  alltn 
Olsbausens  (iSjj). 


To  IhcM  nwy  be  added  (exEluding  gem 

the  OT)  the   two  acute  bu.  wny»luJco. 

(■836,  !%.£;),  thai  orDeliir>i'h(i8jg.«o,ihea  in  shoi 
in  several  ^ilions  since  1867  tl^'l!  KT,  by  Eaton,  I 
Germ.  ed..  1837.89)  and  that  of  Hupfeld  (t4,  by  Rieh 
ivo1s.;(i|.  by  NowBck,  laae).  The  hui.nanie<[  work, 
lacking  in  original  power  and  clearness  of  judgmeni,  isei 


and  ha 


(ZMrTextkritikdt 

tilt.a.niPialleriti 
Mmlifda  Ptamts 


of  Ihe  ten  was  fii 
re  received  special  J ,_. 

Hiirmvmi,  161 /i):  Kruston 
,iS7ri:  D>«rinck.inthe-«: 
the  Psalms,  riuel.  Tijdtckr 


properly  raised  by  Ols- 


.88;),  . 


i"?:?^ 


(■S84,  and  with  coram.,  iSBS). 


n  be  hen 


"jnSiS 


.salnisanii 

lestiont.     For  the  latter  Kuenen's  Ondmxk, 
IS  date  (^iMs),  the  most  complete,  and  the  new 

t.  [The  new  edition  was  inien^pted  by  the 
Ideaihl  Pan  3(1).  edited  by  Matihea,  closes 
iut  does  not  include  Psalms.1  As  tegards  the 
cal  interpretation  of  the  psalms,  itll  older  dis- 
Lose  of  LwaLd.  are  in  great  measure  antiquated 
Ic^  and  Ihe  hisloi)'  oF  the 
ntofthePsallerbyaMber 


.87.  ;  E.  Keu! 

,i.8o.; 
der  HebTAtr&,At 


183,  From  a  revi«d  and  metrically 
ti.  in  A'<;A',  >B88  ;  edited  by  H. 
Ke»f«.  1899!  Fr.  Baetbgen,  189?;  IH.  TB97;  Kirkpalrick  (in 
Cambt.  Bible),  VOL  i.,  .So. ;  vol.  ii..  iBos :  vol.iii.,  1901 ;  a  Duhm, 
.Bw.  H.  Minocchidialian),  180s;  £,  C.  King,  pt.  i.,  189B;  J. 
Wellbausen,  ET  by  Famess,  J.  Taylot,and  Paieniqn,  In  IbOT, 
iigi;S.it.Onn<,niPatal/eiPialttr.tti,uthePni),iriBsk 
Venisno/lkePatntiiuulaNrmVmim,.  .  .  vilA  an  intra- 
duclienandGbaariesi'i^). 

iv.  Arlictexandmottos'^fihs, — (SeetheintroductionsoFDriver, 
KOn^,  ComilL_Baiidissin,  and  the  Of  Theol(«iis  of  Schulir, 
SmetKl,  etc)  DeUlisch.  S^mMae  ad  fiaimoi  illiislramlge 
isatogieat  (1846)^  Ehn,  A/'/msiaigiait  u.  Ahalilna  ills 
Psallert  tur  Pr^ung  der  Pragt  tiatk  MaikaMtrfsalmin, 
tB«9;  J.  MShlniann.  Jur- Anifc  der  makkti,  Psalmnt,  iS^i; 
H.  Craeli,  'Die  Tempelpsalnien,'  MCIVI  ST  li8;S|  177^  ; 
BQchler,  'ZuiGetch.  der  Tempelmusik  u.  der  Tempelpsalmen,' 
ZATW  \9  \\iag\i^ff.\  Lagarde,  Orientalia,  IIiESo]  11-17; 
Baethgen's  arlicies  on  the  old  versions.  JPT  tor  1BS1,  and  on 
Theo£>reoFMopsuestia,Z.4  7'f^lbr  iSBj.  1886,  188;  (see  U  16, 
4B):  F.  Giesebrechl,  'Ueber  die  AbFassungsnit  der  Psalters,' 
ZATH^\  [1881I  S7«.3}a  (see  col.  3918,  n. »);  M.  KopFsiein,  Die 
Asatkfiiaimeii  unterimclit  liWt):  John  Forbes,  Studiii  in  t/ie 
ScBii/Pia/Kii,iKS:Kcis\eT,Dica,afkiliir/iePia/mnifTwi*t 
tnlertuM.  1889  (as  to  Mauabaun  pas.) ;  T.  K.  Abbott.  ■  Tlie 
alphabetical  arrangement  d"  Pss. »  and  10,'  etc.,  Hcrmalkema, 
18S0;  'Critical  notes.'i»K^.,  .897,  pp.  65«  (see  lS6«eS»io/, 
eic.>;  C.  G.  Monteliore,  "The  Mystic  Passages  in  the  Psalms,' 
IQR.  Jan.  igto.  pp.  113.^;  R.  Smend,  'Ijeb.  das  Ich  der 
Psalmen,'  ZATWi  lisasj  .9-147;  G.  Beer,  F.  Cohlent  H. 
de  la  Kov,  D.  LeimdSrfer.  referred  to  above  (|  6) ;  Ad.  Keu- 
bauer,  'The  Authorship  and  the  Titles  of  Ihe  Psalms.'  etc., 
i'/Sfi/m  BiMiea,  i  (1890!  i-js;  W.  tjimpe,  Z-ai  Verhahnia 
Iittmiai  au  dm  Piatmi*.  1891 ;  WRS,  ■  The  Psalter,-  Oy/Cffl, 
1891.  pp.  188.11; :  Isid.  Loeb,  La  l.iltSratundei  tanvntdaiu 
la  Bitli  ('891):  J.  Kabcrle,  Dii  Temftl^iver  im  AT, 
1894;  I.  V..Zama,nieCliBrgeiingtiinB.dtrPiidineH,tiiA; 
Che.  OPt.  (t89>);  'The  Hook  of  Psalms,  its  origin,  and  its 
relation  to  Zoroailr'uinism.'  .i'miV^  SImiiii  A>  Mtmerj  n/Alix. 
Ktkxl,  )Bin,pp.  "i-tio;  Aidtttrkr VrrmitSliifyt/Criliciiim, 
1891;  TkeCiniliimUui'/lkepBUm^.ie^-.Vl.T.Di.iaoa, 
3966 
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sei/.fRviewofWcllhaiiKn'i^iIJni);  R  Jacob,  ' ReltV^ge lu 
oner  Einkiluog  indie  Pmlincn,'  ^^Tt*'l«[iSoi\  i»-iili  »5- 

Si;  17[i89T1*Md  jQ-ijo;  19(iB9aiM-,jo;  J.  itaWvy,  *£/ 

W.  Sucrk,  'ZurKmik  det  PuLncnaberKhririen.' Z/f  7'tf  IS 
(Tl93l9I.IST  :  W.  Riede^  'Zur  Rtdaklion  dm  Psallm,'  2"^  TI4' 
1S(  iSoD)  ita« ;  A.  McTi, '  P>. »  u.  10  und  aoderct  MakkabUiche.' 
Faltckrlfl  w  e^fm  I'm  PaniW  C<li»>/wi,  1S99,  pp.  198^  ; 
B.  Sudc,  ■  Die  nie»iiuiia:h<  HaflnunK  im  PuLlerV  ZTK,  iSia, 

Ej69-4f3(repriat«d  in  Aktd-  Redrn  u.  A^imdlmt^tn);  A. 
hlfc,  ijy  inirf  -      '     '--"--■ "--.".   =— J—   .n_.u_ 


talmtH,  1897;  W,  Sanday^  'Onihi 


>!):< 


on  Ihc  royal  pulnu 
den  Viaimm;  Skill-.. 
Anglo-Suonvcnionort 
dK  Parii  Puller'  (igoi 
tmndilmmM.J.dtCiiti 
10  [1B9.I  isiy;  (Wj. 
l«iSi  <I03;V  30 1*7  y 
Nolle  and  Wildiboer.il 
MI1S99I  iwCMMji); 

«B  u'lSlsT;  'ixf.r'i 
(16.  [3]);  Schwalfc,  Z. 
etc.);  ba.  £V--/  8  ( 
CP<.  Uuid  I«>:  Van  G 
'P..4T.-  (diMertation) 
(Mi...s;  118=7):  W- 
ht-):  D.  A.  Walker,  . 

J.  Derenbourg,  ZATlt 
my,  J.  Doller,  /■*«/.  I 


cnlhal. 


ionderbare 


(H-IO);  B.  Jacob,  Z/fT-IC  IT 

in,  "Pt  -8,-   Titil.  J 
ed.  of  Dr.  lilrod.  <on 


2bl 


'■^■.*'h^i:  m'  alii 
>:  Couard,  'Problem  der 

.J"'r[ai"7-"4[i6]'4e'49't'^:' 
T.K.C.,  S93  3/  "5  17-47  49"i. 
PSAITEBT  (^?3  '^?.  iCh.lfls:  Tta?V^?J.  P*. 

Ni:  I'-iWSD.  I^M^B,  DBn.8]7iDi5).    SeeMustcl;/: 
FTOLBMAIS  (hto^emmc  :   i  Mace.  Bis«ss  lOi 

39  5*.^  60  Il3»a4  ^2^ni  ISii  a  MacclBi*/  Acts 

217),  or  AccHO,   RV  Acco(i3?;  in  Judg.  I31  akx'^ 

[BAL]).      For  Josh,  l»3o  see  bel™-,  §  J. 

There  seem  to  have  been  two  forms  of  tbe  native 

name,  for  each  of  Ihem  appears  through  several  languages. 
The  Heb.  \lff  a  conAnned  by  Ihe  Asyr,  Ak-ku-u  (lee  below, 

I  fi),  and  i<  reproduced  in  Ihe  Talmud,  bf  (Neubauer,  CAy.  da 

1.  Num.  AcJUi  ^e  sTulcy^K^aS^,  T^°S^Jt, 

Egypliin  (below,  |  4).  g''«  'A-ka  and  ■-ka;«  iheThun',  (on 
Ciuni  of  Aleiander  ihe  Cieat,  |  j)  was  Jtjtr  and  TO  ;  ihe  Greek 
WB«'AxT(»Diod.  Po1vb.Menandei[inJai,  ,4ii(,ii,  Ui  wben, 
however,  NieK  reads  AbkaJ,  Sirabo,  kvi,  835,  and  Jowpbui  In 
Anl.m\.ii.tle.:  leel?):  the  Laiin /4»at  ^ccr<Pliny, //AT 
S  t;),  and  iGe  AibIhc  down  to  Ihe  prewnt  day  -Alilla  or  'Akkt. 
The  diflerence  may  have  been  originally  only  one  of  inHectioiI. 

From  the  form  'Akka  the  Cnisaders  [noduced  Acre, 
one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  the  vulgar  addition  of  r 
to  a  lerminal  a  (cp  vulgar  English  Indiar),  The  fiillCT 
modern  name  St.  Jean  d'Acre  was  properly  the  title 
of  the  eslablishmenl  of  the  Knigbis  Hospitallers,  but 
was  carelessly  extended  to  the  whole  Iowa.  On  Ihe 
origin  of  ihe  name  Ptolemais  see  below,  %  7. 

At  the  N.  end  of  the  sandy  coast  of  Ihe  Gulf  of 
■Akka,  there  rises  a  short  rocky  promontory,  on  which 

9  SIta  uid  ''"^  ^^  modem  city.  The  site  is 
^^..^^aZj    favourable  for  fortliicBlion.     On  two 

ntlshboarhood.  ^^^  ^ ^  ^  ^^^^  ^^_  _  ^  ^  ^^^  ^^y^^  ,l^ 
sea  :  round  the  other  side  and  a  half  (N.  and  j  E. )  the 
disposition  of  Ihe  rock  has  rendered  easy  the  con- 
struction from  sea  to  sea  of  tbe  presenl  lines  of  wall 
and  ditch.  From  the  S.  end  of  the  promontory  a  few 
ruins  of  crusading  times  {PEFM 1 160}  running  E. 
into  the  sea  represent  an  ancieni  mole :  the  remains  of 
another  lie  under  Ihe  sea  S.  from  the  SE.  corner  of  the 
presenl  city.  The  anchorage  is  good.  To  the  N.  tbe 
coast  extends  for  some  distance  unbroken  ;  tbe  nearest 
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c-Zlb(ACHZlB)some9m,  away.  Inland 
>lain  extends  nearly  4  m.,  opposite  tbe 
city,  to  tbe  fobthills  of  Galilee  and  farther  S.  bulges  to 
a  greater  breadth  towards  the  entrance  Id  Esdraelon. 
That  the  plain  holds  much  water,  is  proved  by  ihe  Nahr 
Na'mtin,  tbe  ancient  Belus,  whicb,  rising  in  a  marsh 
(probably  the  Cendevia  of  Pliny  [30:i«])  ai  the  fool  of 
Tell  Kurdflneh.  becomes  in  its  short  course  of  5  m.  or 
so  a  considerable  body  of  water.  It  reaches  the  sea  a 
lillle  more  than  a  mile  S.  from  the  city.  The  sandy 
mouth  of  the  Belus  was  famed  for  the  manufacture  of 
glass  {ep  Glass),  and  of  purple  dye  (cp  Purple)  from 
the  shells  of  the  murex  once  gathered  there  in  great 
quantities  and  still  to  be  found.  '  I  have  succeeded  in 
extracting  the  dye  from  some  of  these  I  have  collected 
here'  (Laurence  Oliphant.  Haifa"',  1887,  p.  103). 
There  are  rich  gardens  and  groves  between  the  river 
and  the  town.  Indeed  Ihe  whole  plain  and  the  foothills 
beyond  it  are  very  fertile. 

All  Ihcte  vaHoua  opportuniliet  and  endowments  of  the  Iowa 
(DeSaulcy,  ijg),  Plolenuus  ia  repre^enled  at  a  woman  with  a 

com,  at  ber  (eel  a  river.  On  other  piecei  the  cornucopia  and 
can  of  com  are  frequent,  and  sometimct  an  olive  tree  ia  given ; 

dolphin  <»'a'mdder(/*.  ilj.ie^'anS'"?!.  viiL  ;  Kr  Ifta^SitX. 
Dkit.  Num.  Vtl.  iu.  jos ;  Head,  Hiil.  Num.  i^ 

Within  a  radius  of  7  m.  from  'Akka  there  are  some 
villages  and  ancient  Tells— more  of  course  on  the  fool- 
hills  than  on  the  plain.  There  is  not,  however,  and 
never  has  been  a  ciiy  large  enough  to  bold  'Akka  as 
its  porL  Nothing  dominates  the  town.  The  nearest 
mound,  Tell  el-Fokhkhir  I96  ft.  above  sea  level)  is  over 
J  m.  from  the  present  fonifications ;  but  probably  the 
andent  city  extended  nearly  to  this  Tell.  CudHn 
{Galii/t,  l5a.-59;)  found  remains  up  10  nearly  800 
metres  E.,  and  about  the  same  distance  N.  of  the 
present  walls.  The  next  mound,  Tell  et-TantOr  (960 
ft.  high),  is  about  three  miles  and  a  half  distant. 

The  strength  and  isolated  character  of  ihe  position, 
its  standing  on  the  coast  and  near  tbe  mouth  of  the 
great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  com- 
parative security  of  Ihe  harbour,  and 
fertility  of  the  neighbourhood  form  for  the  town  an 
of  fame.      It  is  no  exaggeraiion  to  say  that  in 


S.  Importano*.  ° 


i  'Akka, 


Pslesl 


perhaps  of  two  or  three.  Pietschmann  (trfif*.  der 
fMnitur,  39/.  79/.)  regards  'Akka's  political  in- 
feriority to  Tyre  and  Sidon  in  ancient  hisloiy  a; 


■Hini 


rland '  of  those 


fully  protect  Ihem.  He  is 
wrong,  however,  in  supposing  (p.  So)  that  'Akka  was 
more  shut  off  than  her  sister  cities  from  the  great  lines 
of  trafHc  across  Syria.  All  commerce  between  Egypt 
and  Mesopotamia  which  followed  the  Phccnician  coast 
must  have  visited  them  alike,  whilst  she  lay  nearer  than 
the  rest  to  the  other  line  which  bent  inland  to  Damascus. 
Indeed  "Akka,  not  Tyre  or  Sidon,  is  the  natural  port 
not  only  for  Galilee  and  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  but 
also  for  Damascus,  HaurSn,  and  Gilead,  the  roads  from 
which  reach  it  without  having  to  cross  either  of  the 
Lebsnons.  Not  'a  small  piece  of  Ihe  world'  (as 
Pietschmann  says)  but  all  Galilee.  F.sdraelon,  and  ihe 
country  E.  of  Jordan  found  their  clearest  outlet  through 
'Akka.  Ai  the  present  day  during  harvest  some  thousands 
of  camels  enter  it  daily  with  the  grain  of  Hauran  :'  and 
its  bazaars  contain  a  greater  motley  of  people  than 
those  of  any  other  coast  lowns.  Haurin  peasants,  and 
Druses  from  Jebel  ed-Drui,  Damascus  merchants,  tbe 
fellahln  of  W.  Palestine  and  Gilead.  merchants  from 
N^bius— and  all  this  in  spite  of  the  recent  Hvalry  of 
Hail^  al  Ihe  opposite  end  of  the  Gulf.  The  commercial 
activity  of 'Akka  cannot  have  been  less  in  ancient  limes. 
It  is  true  thai  in  OT  and  NT  tbe  city  is  mentioned 
only  twice,  possibly  Ihrica :  as  Acco  in  Judg.  1 31  (cp 
^  According  to  SchuinachcT  4ooo<5oao  dally. 
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Josh.  1 9  >:>  6  [below,  g  5]).  and  as  Plolemais  m  Acts!l  7 ; 
but  ihe  monumenls  of  Egypt,  Phcenicia,  eai  Assfria. 
the  Books  of  Maccabees,  Josephus.  and  Latin  and  Gteeli 
writers  supply  us  with  inalenaJ  for  a  larger  eslimale 
of  its  ancieal  importaacev 

'Akka  first  comes  into  Ihe  light  of  history  during  the 

Egyptian   occupations  of  Syria   in  the  fifteenth  and 

ftarlir      follo*ioB  cenluries  B.C.      In  the  llsis  of 

*  "Tr"      the  Synan   conquest!  of  Thotmes   III. 

523?    <.so3.iK),No.47isf«"lbyW.  M.  MUller 

rrtrntlOM.  (^,.  „.  £„r.  ,81)33 'A-ka;  but  ninders 
Petrie  {Nil/,  of  Eg.  23J ;  cp  Palestine,  %  15)  reads 
A'aag  (  =  Ajjah),  and  neither  Tyre  nor  Sidon  is  given 
in  Ihe  lists.  In  any  case  alt  three  cities  must  have 
passed  al  this  time,  or  previously,  into  Egyptian  hands, 
for  in  bis  last  campaign  Thotmes  is  said  to  have  taken 
Arkatu  (  =Arka)  10  the  N.  of  ihem  all ;  he  is  said  else- 
where to  have  subdued  the  inhabitants  of  Ihe  '  harbour 
tDwDs'  (Pietscbmann,  355),  and  in  the  fcdiowing  century 
'Akka  is  represented  as  (apparently  long  since)  an 
Egyptian  fief.  In  the  Amama  despatches,  one  of  Ihe 
letters  is  from  Zilaadna  of  Akku  protesting  his  fidelity 
to  Egypt  (Fl.  Petrie,  HiH.  Eg.  2377,  no,  xliv.,  Wi.  KB 
5isSi6o)  a  second  is  from  the  same  announcing  a 
revolt  (Petrie,  xlvi,.  Wi,  159) ;  whilst  a  third  addressed 
to  Amenholep  IV.  (1383-1365)  from  the  king  of 
Karduniyai  complains  that  Zilaadna  has  murdered  the 
king's  ambassadors  and  appropriated  the  gifts  they 
were  carrying  to  Egypt  [Petrie,  xlviii..  Wi.  11).  This  last 
shows  the  position  of  'Akka  in  the  line  of  traffic  between 
Egypt  and  Mesopotamia.  A  list  of  Sety  I,  in  Abydos 
gives  '-ka  which  MUller  {ef.  cit.  191)  identifies  with 
'Akka  ;  in  any  case  'Altlta  fell  with  the  rest  of  PhiEnicia 
as  ^  as  the  Nahr  el-Kelb  under  Sely's  suci:essor 
Rameses  II.     It  is  not  mentioned  under  Rameses  III. 

'Akka  lay  within  the  land  assigned  by  biWical  writers 
to  Asher.  The  MT  of  Josh.  19a4-3'.  which  defines  the 
B  In  OT  '''"'''  °^  Asher,  does  not  contain  its  name, 
but  for  the  first  word  of  v.  y>.  where  we 
should  expect  to  find  it.  9'  reads  Apx"^-  which  suggests 
Ihe  emendation  of  Ihe  Hebrew  nojr  to  nyjj  or  ^sv  {tucKut 
is  Ihe  reading  of  a  number  of  cursives  in  H  and  P).  In 
Judg.  I31  (J)  it  is  stated  that  Asher  did  not  dispossess 
the  inhalHIants  of  Akka.  There  is  no  allusion  10  'Akka 
either  in  the  account  of  transactions  between  Phcenicia 
EUid  Judah  or  Israel,  or  in  any  diatribe  of  the  prophets 
on  the  nioenician  cities.  Its  absence  from  the  former 
is  Dot  altogether  explicable.  'Akita  was  oT  no  use  in 
the  trading  between  .Solomon  and  Hiram— Tyre  was 
nearer  the  cedars  and  Joppa  the  port  for  Jerusalem  ; 
whilst  between  Phcenicia  and  N.  Israel,  if  alt  commerce 
was  not  by  land.  Dor  and  the  harbour  of  'Alhllt  would 

Israelite  dynasty  most  closely  connected  with  Phtenicia, 
Yet  Dor  and  the  ancient  represenlative  of  'Athlll  and 
'Akka  are  alike  unnoticed  by  the  Books  of  Kings  ;  as 
striking  a  proof  as  we  have  of  the  fragmentary  character 
of  those  historical  records  'Akka  would  have  been  the 
natural  port  for  the  Galilean  fugitive.  Jonah,  to  have 
been  brought  to  in  that  prophetic  narrative.'  That 
Joppa  has  been  chosen  instead  is  another  indication 
of  the  late  and  Jewish  origin  of  the  Book.  The  absence 
of  'Akka  from  the  prophetic  passages  on  Phcenicia  is 
due,  no  doubt,  to  '.^kka's  political  inferiority  to  Tyre  and 
Sidon — a  fact  amply  proved  by  the  Assyrian  monuments.' 
'Akka  is  not  mentioned  among  the  states  which 
>  rt_*l..  Assvria  encountered  in  the  fight  at  Karkar 
*^„  *"^''»'"  •«  Sidon  and  Tyre)  nor  does  it 
ji  among  the  Phcenician  towns  paymg 
ule  about  840  to  Shalmaneser  II., 
or  about  804  to  Adad-nirari.  Shalmaneser  IV.  and 
I  [Dd«  noithiii  add  fiBh  pUuiibility  10  Ibe  view  of  Jonah  u 
iradiiionillyi  prophei  of  Ihe  Ncgebciven  in  PaopHBT,  lt<t— 

<  li  ibouM  be  noted,  however.  Ihsl  Reluid'i  luggenien  that 
in  Mk.  1  lo  133  sund-i  for  uds  has  fiHod  favour  with  muiy 
Kholais.    But  see  Wt  Kl.  Pnpk.  U. 
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Sai^^  held  all  Phcenicia  subject,  but  still  'Akka  Ii 
not  mentioiked ;  and  its  first  appearance  in  the  Assyrian 
annals  is  as  one  of  the  towns  of  Luli  of  Sidon.  whom 
Sennacherib  overthrew  (i  Rawl.  874>)-  ll  is  noticed 
in  Esarhaddon's  annals,  and  Ihe  first  Assyrian  menlJOD 
of  il,  apart  from  Tyre,  is  af\er  the  sutqection  of  the 
latter  by  ASur-bani-pal.  when  be  teporls  that  he 
punished  Usu  and  'Akku  at  Ihe  time  (640)  that  he 
fought  against  the  Arabians.  All  this  makes  it  clear 
that  till  Tyre  fell  'Akka  was  but  one  of  her  subordinate 
towns,  and  explains  the  silence  of  the  prophets.  Oa 
this  Assyrian  evidence  see  Schrader,  KA  T,  173  aSS  391. 
ET  I  161  aSi  aB4 :  and  Del,  Par.  3B4. 

'Akka  is  not  much  in  evidence  during  the  Persian 
empire  ;  but  il  is  now  that  we  have  Ihe  first  clear  instance 
its  military  importance  as  a  place  of 
lister  for  large  armies,  which  dis- 
Lguished  it  during  the  Greek  and 
Roman  period,  for  according  to  Diodoms 
Siculus  (IS41)  Aitaxerxes  Mnemon  gathered  his  troops 
there  Cor  his  invasion  of  Egypt  (cp  Strabo,  ivi.  23s)^ 
There  are  extant  a  very  large  number  of  coins  cif 
Alexander  the  Great  struck  al  M3p  or  ip  as  it  is  called 
in  Phcen.  letters  on  some  of  them.'  As  SchQrer  says, 
they  prove  the  importance  of  the  placx  from  Alexander'* 
time  onwards ;  yet  the  fact  that  Heracles  not  only 
appears  in  Greek  coins  of  'Ait),  as  the  town  is  now 
called,  but  is  associated  by  a  Greek  legend*  with  the 
origin  of  the  town,  proves  that  'Akka's  subordination 
to.  and  close  connection  with.  Tyre  lasted  into  Greek 
times.  The  town  was  obviously  subject  to  Tyre 
religiously  as  well  as  politically.  After  Ihe  death  of 
Alexander.  'Akka  was  at  first  under  Antigonus.  then 
under  Ptolemy  Lagi,  who  destroyed  it  in  311  when 
Antigonus  forced  him  to  retire  (Diod.  Sic.  19m). 

During  the  next  century  we  have  no  particular  data 
for  the  history  of  'Akka.  and  are  therefore  unable  10 
decide  with  certainty  when  it  received  the  official  name 
of  Ptolemais  (llroXt^uti).  This  can  hardly  have  been 
during  lis  brief  occupation  by  Ptolemy  Lag!  (against 
Pieischmann,  Gesctt.  dtr  PMin.  76),  but  may  have 
been  due  to  Ptolemy  II.  whose  conquest  of  Phcenicia 
was  more  permanent  (see  Scbllrer's  note,  ef.  cit.  99 ; 
he  quotes  in  evidence  the  Piaida-Aritlias).  In  any 
case  Ihe  name  appears  to  have  displaced  that  of  'kunt 
among  Ihe  Greeks  by  the  close  of  the  third  cenlkuy  B.C. 
In  describing  the  occupation  of  the  town  by  Aniiochut 
Ihe  Great  in  319,  Polybius  (56i/  )  implies  that  il  was 
then  called  Plolemais  ;  yei  a  more  conclusive  proof 
that  the  name  had  been  bestowed  long  before  this  is 
found  in  Ihe  fad  that  the  Seleucids  did  not  attempt  to 
alter  it,  but  suffered  this  record  of  their  enemies'  previous 
possession  and  patronage  of  the  town  to  renuun  on 
its  coins,  alongside  that  of  then'  owil 

The  inhnbiunu  obtained  the  envied  right  to  citl  theauelvn 
'Ai-netfic — 01  i¥  IlToA«^eU( ;  and  received  equal  privileni 
with  their  old  lupetion  of  Tyre :  <h<  till»  on  some  of  the 
Seleucid  coim  are  itpi  imr^ot  and  iipa  avnii-ofieT  (Eckbel.  c/. 
eff.  ill.  joj/ :  I>e  Siuley,  tf.  cit.  mJT- 1  Gardner.  Calal.  s/ 
Gk.CnntinBril.Mui.:  Stltmtid  Kimp.  ^^'y 

We  now  reach  Ibe  detailed  history  of  Ptolemais 
rumished  by  Greek  historians  but  especially  by  the 
Books  of  Maccabees  and  Josepbus,  a  history  which 
describes  the  naturally  increasing  importance  of  a  town, 
so  favourably  situated  for  Ihe  enterprises  first  of  its 
Greek  and  then  of  its  Roman  masters.  For  Egypt,  for 
Asia  Minor,  for  the  Greek  Isles  and  mainland,  and  for 
Italy  its  harbour  was  (even  after  the  building  of  Cxsarea 
by  Herod)  the  most  convenient  on  the  Syrian  coast; 
and  its  history  till  the  end  of  the  NT  period  is  Ihat  of 
the  arrivals  of  great  men  from   those  shores,   of  the 

'  They  nm  from  the  year  s  Jo  the  year  46  of  the  Akxandriin 

hicdealh.    S«  SchOrcr, //uf .  ii.  loi.  n.  I4> 

S  The   riame   'Am   was  derived   fntm   ibe  uiDCHa«i  hcalinr 
(u4o(ut)  of  Heracles.  Ihrouab  ■    ' 
aiter  he  wu  pobioned  by  the  L 
Byiant.  ntpi  nMnu,  I.e.  A 
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muster  of  targe  armies,  o(  Ibe  winter  camps  of  tbe 
iDTBders  of  the  Syriaa  Hinlerlaod,  and  of  bitter  conBictt 
betwecD  Greeks  and  Jews. 

In  164-3  Plolemais  participated  in  the  general 
hostility  o(  the  Syrian  Greelu  against  the  }kws  { 1  Mace 
fiig).  SimoD  the  Maccabee  routed  the  Greeks  up  to 
its  galea  {ii.  »i  Jos.  Ahi.  xii.  S116).  In  153 
Alexander  Batas  tooli  it  from  his  rival  Demetrius 
(t  MaclOi;  Ant.  xiiL20- 

While  it  was  in  Alexander's  baitds  Demetrius  cleverly 
bribed  tbe  Jews  by  assigning  it  and  its  lands  to  the  Jews 
'  for  the  expenses  that  beRl  the  Sanctuary  at  Jerusalem ' 
(t  Mace,  1039).  When  Alexander  defeated  Demetrius 
he  married  Ptolemy's  daughter  at  IHoiemais  in  151- 
150,  and  Jonathan  the  Maccabee  met  the  two  kings 
there  and  was  greatly  hoaoured  bjr  tliem  (ii.  48.^ ; 
Aat.  ilii.  4169),  It  was  al  Plolemais  also  that 
Jonathan  in  143  by  treachery  (ell  into  Trypho's  hands 
(i  Maoc.l24i/:  ;  Jos.  An/.  liii.  6iS/i.2.). 

In  104  Alexander  Jannxus  besieged  Ptolemais  {AKt, 
liii.  12i).  but  raised  Ibe  siege  out  of  fear  of  Ptolemy 
Lathunis  (t*.  3),  who  in  turn  besieged  {ii.  4}  and  look 
the  town  (1*.  6) ;  which,  however,  soon  after  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Queen  Cleopatra  of  I^ypl.  his  mother 
{Anl.  xiii.  13i3).  Soon  alter  70  it  was  taken  by 
Ttgranes  of  Armenia  {it.  It,),  and  relinquished  by  him 
under  fear  of  tbe  Romans.  The  Ptolemaiiaos  received 
Pacorus  of  Parthia  (£/ i.  181). 

Herod  landed  at  Plolemais  from  Ita)y  {B/  i.  15  3 ; 
.rf«r.xiv.  15.},  came  there  from  Aniiocb(^i./.xiv.l5..|, 
entertained  Csesar  there  {An/,  xv.  87,  cp 
B/  i,  2O3),  and  endowed  the  town  with 
1  (B/  L21ii).  The  town  had 
an  era  daling  from  Oesar's  visit,  47  B.C.  {(or  this 
see  Eckhel,  ofi.  ei/.  iii.  435  ;  De  Saulcy,  ofi.  H/.  imXI- 
'Aklca  bad  now  10  suffer  the  rivalry  of  Cxsarea ;  but 
however  line  might  be  Ibe  harbour  which  Herod  built 
there,  and  however  suitable  for  official  traffic  between 
Jerusalem  and  Italy,  Cssarea  could  not  compete  with 
Plolemais  for  the  coinn>erce  with  Damascus  and 
eastern  Palestine.  This  loo  was  the  period  of  Galilee's 
greatest  prospetlly,  and  Plolemais  was  the  port  of 
Galilee.  II  does  not  appear  by  name  in  the  Gospels  : 
but  lying  only  some  14  m.  from  Nazareth  and  in 
constant  communication  wiih  the  towns  on  the  Lake  of 
Galilee,  it  must  have  helped  to  supply  the  Jews  with 
thai  knowledge  of  Gentile  ways  which  appears  In  all  the 
evangelists,  and  Jesus  with  '  the  vision  of  all  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world.' 
The  nem  ilagc  in  the  hisloty  of  Piolenuiii  data_  from  iu 

C/«i.rf«  C™W/"aiM '''-"    ' 

/■r«Lw«,ucii«l>l>o> 
the  Hgbt«  of  a  colonv 


S.  Under  the  1^ 


idDtS»ulcy)"ilh«i 


a  wilh  col. 


?S 


3  Czaaroi,  Lb 


irl  for  hiigoal  in  jenuaJem 

Krtain  territory  as  '  apper- 
econd  century  a  C. .  and  it 
;  from  data  supplied   by 


How  far  N.  it  extended  is  uncertain, 
bounded  by  Galilee  {BJ  iii.  3i 
neighbour  of  Galilee'),  the  bordei 
stadia  from  Ptolemais  (id.  ii,  10>),  i 
of  the  foothills. 

BJ  Ii.  IB;  uy>  thai  Cnliiu  ulvinrec 


nt  mitts  SE.  ftom  Ptolemais 


43-45).  Schlatter  proposes  la  delete  at^pitr  u  A  dillography  fur 
a  lub^uent  it^amv ;  but  *  jtaAtitu  aAcmv  wenu  ruber  to  be 
the  glou  of  some  uiibe  who  confuKd  Xo^svAw  with  another 
town  of  Galilee  on  this  Piolemaiun  border,  vii.,  rs#i>^  or 
Fe^o^  (as  if  Avoi  Dn^3laai4^v)to  which  Vupaaiux  advanced 
finm  Plolemaii  <BJ  iii.  T  i  ;  Ibr  rolua  nad  Tii^va ; 
when  Tai^HLi  ihould  be  raAv««,  and  ij^    Ihei 


PTOLBMY 

doubt  thai  it  ii  the  modem  Kh.  Kibril,  due 

esh-^iicbnr.  Finher  S.  the  terriloiy  of  Pi 
have  run  mote  inlatid  upon  the  plain  of  E« 
Vil.H<^aj  iLlSi.iii.  3i)ai"«  iwo  to- 
Geba  and  Boaia.  Neither  hai  been  ssiv 
with  a  modem  tite ;  t  but  Joupbus's  dscript 


(mod.  SemQniyeh)  implici  a  potillon  well  inlaiK)  on  the  NE. 
(lopet  of  CanneU  This  would  aiireewith  the  probabililv  that 
Carmel  Itielf  wh'ich  wma  aU-aysKI  Pbanidan  »  Greek  handi. 
Jay  widiin  the  lerrilocy  of  Ptoletr'-  --'  '-'--'    • '   - 


In    the    > 


Plolemais  formed 
10.TlwCiTU 


and  indeed  JoHphiu 
JiMlza  eitcDdcd  to 

between  tbe    Jews  and  the  Romans 
■    ■     e  of  ihe  " 


War. 


tjalilee.      Varus 

.10«).  Vitellius 
{An/.  xviii.6j).  Petronius  (B/ ii,  10,^; 
An/,  xviii.  89)  and  Ceslius  {B/  ii.  IS9)  all  mustered  or 
wintered  their  troops  at  Plolemais.  and  it  was  a  constant 
port  for  Italy  {An/,  xviii.  63).  Pladdus  and  Josephus 
faced  each  other  in  front  of  it  (Jos.  yil.  43).  Ptolemais 
was  also  Vespasian's  base  {5/ iii.  24 ;  Si/:  9i), 
and  Titus  from  Egypt  joined  him  there  (ii).  There  is 
a  description  of  tbe  town  al  this  time  in  BJ  ii.  10a. 

<3Ji>,  Constantinople  (jB.),  Chalcedon  UnX  and 
(ij6).     InCiBPlolemaiiwaiialienbytheMf' 

ii  was  caplui«i  by  Baldwin  1.  and  in 


[■61 1  ]  Tom.  I  Dreproduced  b /-f/^  ^m 
/    MlMummU   dii  CrvMi  m  Syrit,    i; 


besieged  'Akka,  hot  was  prevented  from  taking  it  by  a  I 

fromiheTurkibylbrahiniPiuhaiuidlhefonilicaiioiiiweiei 
lebuUtoflloriheminsof'Atbiii.     In  iB,    ' 
the  Aeeti  of  Britain,  Auiina,  and  TuiIh 


FTOLEKT,    AV    FTOLEHEHS    • 

(nToAcMftioc— '.<..  "Ihe  warlike":  PlBlfmatu).  a 
name  apparently  of  Macedonian  origin,  which  became 
the  dynastic  name  of  the  Greek  kinp  of  EgypL  For 
a  com[rfele  lisl  of  these  kings  see  Ecvpt,  §§  71-73, 
and  for  full  delails  of  their  history  see,  besides  the 
histories  of  Israel,  Mahafly,  Tit  Pleiimaic  liynasly. 

The  only  Ptolemy  expressly  meniioned  In  the  Greek 
Bible  Is  Piolemy  VI.  [VII.]  Philometor  (i  Mace.  1 18 
1  TIIMtMl  ^"^S'-^  ^^''''  ^"'"-^  3Macc.l.o4ji 
1.AIDUCU  g  probably  also  Esther  11 1  [?]).  In 
"'^'««**  1^.11 ,5.  h™e^,^,  Ihe  same  kiigUm* 
ID  be  again  iclerred  to  as  '  the  king  of  the  south  '  ;  and 
eariier  in  the  same  chapter  his  live  predecessors  are 
alluded  to  {w,  ;  ff.).  See  tbe  Commentaries  on 
Maccabees  and  Daniel ;  nteo  the  articles  Maccabees 
[Books]  and  Daniei.     Cp  also  Willrich,  Jvdert  and 

1.  Ptolemy  I..  Soter,  son  of  Lagos,  330-385  B.C.,  is 
alluded  10  in  i-.  5  of  Dan.  11.  When,  on  the  death  of 
9  ImAt  '^''*""^°'  '''■  Great,  Ihe  Macedonian 
Jl' ,~J^^  kingdom  was  divided  among  bis  generals. 
""•™™'  SolBT  became  ruler  of  Egypt.  Subse- 
quently, he  acquired  possesion  of  CtKLESvniA  (#.«'.] 
and  Judaea,  and  afterwards  even  attacked  and  captured 
Jerusalem,  taking  its  defenders  unawares  on  a  Sabbath 


lOra  (Zur  Tep^.  i.  CacA.  t^t). 
»  Schflrer  (/nil.  U.  t  .=8,.n.  jofl  denies  diat  C 


yLiOogle 


PTOLEMY 

(ne  JerusalEU,  S  36).  He  then  earned  aw^y  many 
Jews  and  Samaritani  to  Egypt,  but  being,  as  Graeu 
expresses  il,  'Ibe  gentlest  o(  the  military  rolkwers  of 
Alexander '  his  treatmenl  of  the  Jews  was  by  no  means 
haish ;  be  set  an  example  of  leniency  which  was 
followed  by  bis  immediate  successors.  See  Dispersion, 
§£  7,  15.  Ptolemy  was  not  allowed,  however,  loremaia 
long  in  undisputed  possession  of  Cci^lesyria.  His 
ambitious  rival  Antigonus  cast  envious  eyes  on  the 
coveted  province;  and  at  length  bis  son  Demetrius 
confronted  Ptolemy  with  an  army.  The  battle  of  Qaza 
(31a)  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Ptolemy.  Subsequently, 
Antigonus  and  [>emetrius  made  a  combined  attack  on 
Iheir  enemy.  Ptolemy  was  at  first  obliged  to  retieat. 
and  the  possession  of  Cielesyria  for  a  time  remained 
doubtiul ;  but  at  length  in  301  Antigonus  was  severely 
defeated  and  lost  his  life  at  Ipsus,  The  kingdom  was 
then  divided  between  Ptolemy  and  his  allies  ;  he  himself 
taking  Egypt,  while  Seleucus  received  the  greater  part 
of  Asia.     This  marks  the  beginning  of  the  Selencidean 

Ptolemy's  kindly  feeling  did  much  to  foster,  if  it  did 
not  start,  the  growth  of  the  Jewish  community  at  Alex- 
andria [f.v.\     See  DlSPERStOH. 

3.  Ptolemy  II.,  Philndelphus,  385-347  B.C.,  is 
alluded  to  in  Dan.  116.  His  daughter  Berenice  was  given 
in  marriage  to  Aiitiochus  II.,  Theos  ;  see  Daniel 
(Book).  %  7.  In  Philadelphus'  reign  Ccelesyria  and 
judxa  again  caused  trouble.  Antiochus  IV.  Callinicos 
instigating  Ibem  to  revolt.  It  was  in  this  reign  that  Jewish 
Uterature,  under  the  influence  of  Greek  thought,  began  to 
undergo  such  an  Important  development!  see  Heu.enish, 
Historical  Litekatuhe)  ;  and  it  is  commonly  sup- 
posed that  under  the  patronage  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
the  Greek  venion  of  the  OT  wa.1  underuken  (see.  bow- 
ever.  Text  and  Versions  and  Dispersion,  g  19). 

3.  Ptolemy  III.,  Euergetes  I.,  347-333  B.C,  who  is 
alluded  to  in  Dan.  11;,  was  the  brother  of  Berenice,  wife  of 
Antiochus  II.  His  history  is  supposed  to  have  been 
closely  bound  up  with  that  of  the  adventurer  Joseph, 
Depbew  of  Onias,     See,  however,  Onias,  %  4. 

4.  Ptolemy  IV..  Philopator,  333-105  B.C..  is  alluded 
to  in  Dan.  11  it  (cp  3  Mace.  1 1-;).     His  reign  marks  the 

•  nu>ii  decline  of  the  Ptolemies  ;  for,  as  Comill 
ir!™^  says,-thefounhPtolemy.nLouisXV.on 
01  (lyilM^.  ibeEgypiianthrone . . .  allowed  every  thing 
lo  decay  and  rot,  while  at  the  same  time  in  Antiochus  III. 
incorrectly  called  the  Great,  the  throne  of  the  SeleucidEc 
had  received  at  least  an  enterprising  and  energetic 
ruler.'  Ccelesyria  again  became  a  bone  ol  contention, 
and  Ptolemy  was  roused  from  his  life  of  luxury  by  the 
approach  of  Antiochus.  Contrary  to  what  might  have 
been  expected.  Ptolemy  contrived  to  ward  off  the 
attack ;  bis  advers.ir;  was  severely  beaten  at  Kaphia 
(317).  retired  and  gave  up  Ccelesyria.  For  this  tcign. 
cp  Onias.  §  4/ 

5.  Ptolemy  V.,  Epiphanes.  305-lSa  B.C..  who  is 
alluded  to  in  Dan,  II 14/.  was  only  a  child  when  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father.     He  was  still  in  bis  minority  when 

nwl  with  complete  success  :  the  Egyptians  under  Scopas 
were  badly  defeated,  and  Palestine  end  Co^lesyria 
became  a  province  of  Syria.  Ptolemy  Epiphanes 
married  Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Antiochtis  III.  (see 
Daniel  [Book],  g  7),  On  his  death.  Cleopatra  held 
the  regency  during  Iht  minority  of  Ptolemy  VI.  [VII.], 
Philometor. 

si.  Pto1emy[VI.],  Eupator.  iBa  B.C.  He  died  very 
soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne. 

6.  Ptolemy  VI.  [VII,].  Philometor.  son  of  Ptolemy 
V.  and  Cleopatra.  183-146  B.C.  is  mentioned  by  name 
in  the  Apocrypha  (see  above).  An  attempt  to  recover 
for  Egypt  her  Syrian  provinces  resulted  in  his  defeat  by 
Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes  near  Pelusium  (170  B.C.). 
After  Philometor's  younger  brother  had  been  proclaimwi 
king  io  Alexandria,  Antiochus  made  a  secoitd  expedition 
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FUDENS 

(169  B.C.)  into  Egypt.  He  besieged  Alexandria  without 
success.  The  two  brothers,  whose  rivalry  bad  been 
encouraged  by  Antiochus  for  his  own  purposes,  then 
became  reconciled.  Thereupon,  Antiochus  proceeded 
lo  attack  them  both  (168  B.C. ) ;  and  he  was  again  pre- 
paring to  lay  siege  to  Alexandria  when  he  was  stopped 
by  the  Romans,  who  compelled  him  to  evacuate  ^ypt 
and  consolidated,  at  least  for  a  time,  the  peace  between 
the  two  brothers,  it  was  on  his  return  from  this  cam- 
paign that  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes  began  his  perse- 
cution of  the  Jews.  See,  further,  Israel.  g§  70^ ,  and 
SeleuciDjE;  and  on  Ptolemy  IV. 's  attitude  towards 
the  Jews,  Dispersion,  8  7/  For  Ptolemy's  brother, 
Ptolemv  VII.,  Euergetes  II.,  see  alto  ElJERGETES. 

Other  peiiont  of  Ibe  lurnif  of  Ptolemy  mcnlioned   In   (he 

Apocrypha  are:}i)l>it   of  the    'fri™fa'  (see   Fiiend)  of 

_  AnliDchiu  Epiphanes.  who  look  part  in  the  am- 

«.  OUW   p>i„n  of  ,66  i-LW<  learn.  furtltTr,  Iron  9  Mace 

PtOlSmlU.  — nol  a  very  truuwonhy  aulhomy,  \a  our  only 

one— ihnt  he  was  son  of  Doivmenei  (J  4S),— prot- 

occupjlion  of  CicLe>yri«{Polyb.B6i),— thai  he  wu  lumamed 
Macron  UOiiX  that  he  had  been  enlmiledwilb  Ihegavemmait 
of  Cyptut  by  Ploieniy  Philonetor,  but  bid  nbuidoiK^  the  island 
and  withdrawn  biinself  id  Antiocbiia  Epiphanes,  who  rewaided 
him  with  ihe  governorship  of  Coclegyria  and  Pbcenicia.  His 
policy  of  'observing  justice  tomrds  the  Jews,'  and  endeavouring 
■To  conduct  bis  d^ing^  with  Ihem  on  pe^cejul  lenni '  led  10  hii 
tKin;g  impeached  befort  Antiochus  Eupator,  the  succcskh-  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  with  (he  lesuU  that  he  poisoned  himself 


-jalopolL^,  son  of  i 
my  IV.  Philopator, 

bubn>,  and  son.in-1 


a  hislory  of  that 


4.  Son  of  DosiTHEU^  4 ;  alonjE  with  his  father  he  canied  to 
Egypt  the  '  epistle  of  Phrurai '  alludnl  10  in  E>4h.  1 1 1  0. 

PtTAE  (ntt^B,  or  [Gen.46i3,  Nu.S6i},  AV  FUA  ; 
RV  Puvah],  njB ;  410Y&  [BAFL]).  father  of  Tola,' 
an  IssBcharile  judge  (Jiidg.  lOi),  whence  iaik  names 
appear  in  posl-eiilic  lists  as  'sons' of  Issachar  (Gen.  4613, 
AV  PiiyvAH  itioyA  [L],  1  Ch.7i,-T  [B],  Nu.SBsj  AV 
PDA,-X&  [L];  ethnic  i*. 'MBtl.  Punites,  <tioY[&]Et 
[B]-Ai  [A]  -tl  [FJ,  -tA&l  [L])-  The  name  is  possibly 
to  be  read  for  rvB  (see  Phurah)  in  Judg.  7 '"/. 

PUAH  {rapa:  <(,ot*  [BAL]).  the  name  of  one  of 
the  Hebrew  midwives  in  Egypt  (Ex.  lij). 

PUBASTDV    (np^-'S).    Eiek.30i7,   AV"«-,    EV 

Pj-BESETH((..t..). 

FUBLICAIT (teAunhc),  MlIOj-     SccTaxation, 

Israel,  %  go. 

PirBLnr8(nonAlOc).  the  chief  man'  (npUTOc) 
of  Melita  (see  Melita,  g  3).  who  received  and  enter- 
tained Paul  and  his  companions  after  the  shipwreck, 
and  whose  father  was  ctired  of  his  fever  by  the  apostle 
(Acts28)-S). 

Later  Iradilions  named  him  Ihe  first  bishop  of  the  isbnd.  and 
bishop  of  Athens  after  the  demiu  of  Dionysus ;  and  according 
10  Jerome  (Ci'r.///.  ig)bedied  a  martyr's  death. 

PVDENS  (nOtiHC  [Ti.  WH])  joins  in  Paul's 
salutation  10  Timothy  (3  Tim.4ii).  Even  if  these 
salutations  belong,  at  any  rate,  to  a  Pauline  element  in 
the  epistle,  we  have  no  right  lo  assume  that  this  Pudens 
is  the  husband  of  the  Claudia  (Quinctilla)  who  appears 
in  an  inscription  in  C/L  6  is,d66.  See  Claudia, 
and  cp  Lightfbol,  S.  CUmtnt.  It*-)*. 


PKudo-Hippoiyii 


,  ,  n  by  ibe 
n  that  of  ibe  Pseudo-DoTOrheusit  is  uid 
and  Tiophimtu  sutTcred  martyidom  ai 
«th  Paul  In  the  apocryphal  Acis  sf  PrMjiedis 
riu  (hit  daiuthlers)  Pudens  Azures  at  atlisciple  of 


noiewonhv  that  while  Tola  means  (he  Cnci: 
>f  (be  crimson  dye,  Puah  b  the  Kt^im  cm. 
hei  source  of  a  red  dye  (Uw,  P/lmMnmam, 


.yLlOOglC 


PDHITES 
PQBITES  CKB).   1  Ch.253  AV,   RV  Pothites 

{f.ti.).     See  also  Shobal. 

PUL  (^B;  (JjOYl  fBAQnw]  <|,oYe  [«0*] ;  <« 
A/ricam)    Is.  SB  ig.   correcl   reading   1MB.      See   PuT, 

POL (^B:  4(OYi [BAL],  3  K  ;  (JjiAwi  [B],  <t>ftA*uc 
(A].  d>oY\  [I-]-  >  (:h.).  In  3  K.  ISig  »e  read  that 
'Pul,  king  of  Assyria,  came  against  the  land  (of  Israel]' ; 
the  historical  points  raised  by  this  statement  are  con- 
ddered  elsewhere  (see  Menahkm).  In  iCh.Gi«  the 
captivity  of  certain  tribea  of  Israel  is  ascribed  10  an 
Impulae  divinely  given  to  'the  spirit  erf  Pul  king  of 
Assyria,  andthespirit  of  Tilgath-pilneser,  king  of  Assyria.' 
The  language  of  the  Chronicler  {»e  are  not  here  con- 
cerned with  the  historical  '  ' '  ' ' 


led  to  Ihe  supposition  thai  Pul  was  a  different  person 
'    '   pileser  III.,  and  several  suggestions  were 
as  that  he  was  the  general  of  thai  king  ; 
a  pretender  to  the  Assyrian  throne ;  and 
a  Babylonian  ruler  (Berossus'  represents 


Pul   SB 


ing)  who  i 


n  of  Ihe  Euphrates  valley,  and  de- 
scended thence  upon  Syria  and  Palestine — 'Assyria' 
might  be  a  scribe's  error  for  '  ChaldanL '  This  explana- 
tion received  likewise  a  certain  amount  of  support  from 
the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  which  gives  xtrtiipoi  and  rUpot 
(Ukin-zfir  and  Pul)  as  having  reigned,  together,  five 
years,  namely,  from  731 


1  Pul  and  Pot. 


.rally  ta 


No  king  PQlu,  however,  is  mentioned  in  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions,  and  the  Babylonian  Chronicle  only  speaks 
of  Tiglath-pileser.  whose  reign  in  Babylonia  lasted  two 
years,  making,  with  Ihe  three  years  of  Ukln-ifr,  the 
total  of  live  years  given  by  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,      A 

to  be  excluded.  There  is,  therefore,  hardly  a  doubt  that 
the  two  names  indicate  one  and  the  same  person,  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  thai  the  Babylonian  Canon 
(from  which  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy  was  to  all  appear- 
ance copied)  gives  Ihe  name  of  Pulu  or  Pul  after  that 
of  Ukin-igr,  with  the  same  length  of  reign  as  that  of 
"nglalh-pileser,  namely,  two  years  (708-726  B.C.). 
Oppert  {PSBA.  1898,  pp.  43^)  says  that  there  were 
(wo  rulers  named  Pul,  the  earlier  being  more  than 
thirty  years  anterior  lo  the  Pul  who  was  the  Poros  of 
the  Ptolemaic  canon  '  the  antagonist  of  Tiglath-pileser, 
le  turned  out  from  Babylon  at  least  once  if 


In  0 


earlier  Pul  hi 


>  gap  of  'just  forty-six  years  (the  i  „ 
several  monarchs).'  Iielween  ASur-nirari  and  Tiglath- 
pileser.  his  successor  (the  PQluof  the  Babylonian  canon). 
There  is  more  than  one  possibility  as  to  the  reason 
why  this  king  bore  two  names.  As  Piilu  occurs  in  the 
Babylonian  Canon,  the  question  naturally  arises  whether 
he  may  not  have  received  (hat  name  on  account  of  the 
Babylonian  opinion  of  his  chnmcter  (cp  Ass.  ialu  '  wild 
animal').  II  is  more  probable,  however,  that,  as  Piilu 
is  otherwise  known  (Tablet  K.  8143  [Johns,  Astyr. 
Deeds.  860],  col.  3.  /.  15)  as  a  personal  nanie  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Assyria,  it  w.is  his  original  name,' 
exchanged  for  that  of  Tiglath-pileser  on  his  coming  to 
the  throne  on  account  of  the  memories  connected  with 
those  of  his    predecessors  who  bore  it.*      Nothing  is 

1  [Sclir.  {.KA  7"!  J39.  n-  0  r«ni--"l"  that  Ibt  Clwdcln  blendi 
tilt  lUKinciii  of  I  K.  IK  »  (which  n(m  10  Tiglatb-pilewr)  luid 
t  K.  IT  «  (which  refers  to  ShalmanEHiX] 

1  Alen.  PotyhiMor  in  EuHbiui,  Arm.  Cknm.  I4. 

»  Prof.  Cheyn«(inTlillATM.piLESBii>iiuggein  ihu  ihe  Porw 
of  the  t;aiK>n  of  Piofcrnj-  may  pr««ve  the  mnre  correci  twin— 
i.$.,  BDt,  '  child,'  the  second  pim  of  the  name,  which  would  nalur- 
ally  be  ihe  name  of  a  Kod  U^..  Ninib.  in  acconliiice  with  the 
usual  eKpbiHilioii  of  Tialalh.piloer).  bavine  been  dropped.  Cp 
Bur-Rimman,  KuF-Sin.    Sei.  however.  E.Mcyer,  Eml.  30. 

'  '       *  '       'ouble  name  is  that  of  Tigtaih-pikKr 


ni.-. 


leuflhen 
It  Ulul: 


le  KabyloEiia 


A  U1ulJa(F.lula 
^ylikew^'hl^ 


PURIM 

known  of  the  early  life  of  [his  king  ;  but  (he  iugges(ioD 
that  he  bad  been  a  genera]  in  the  army  of  his  pre- 
decessor on  (he  throne  of  .Assyria,  ASur-nirari,  is  as 
probable  as  any  other. 

The  Greek  forms  Phaloch  and  Phalos  seem  to  suggest 
that  the  translators  had  an  idea  that  Ihe  word  was  con- 
nected in  some  way  with  Ibe  element  /lAa/  in  Ihe  Gredc 
form  Thaglathphallasat  (see  TiaLATH-PlLB5E)t|L 
"      ''  '    pn^o«cd  in  Crit.  Bib.,  wbcjf  evidence  is 


uccd  10  fihow  thai 


mlin 


M  of  Ihe  I 


... IhalN.  Arabia  <. 

Phalodi'  («B)  may  be  a  coiriiixiDn  of '  le 
._j^K_....._.._    ^.._.X 


„ ;amu  M<manl<iit.iy>.ff.\ 

ZDMG  SS,53  ^;  COT  laiojf.;  Mfiidier. Deliiisch,  Gacli. 
Bai.  u.  An.  iSi:  Sayce.  Aajrit,  la  fHfai.  e/t.  3;:  O. 
Smith,  Hiilsrr  1/  BaiflimiM^K  ed.  Ssyce,  114,  and  end  ed. 
(iS9;)ed.  Sayce,  m:  Hommel,  GBA  6y,ff.:  PSBA,  18E4, 
m.  101*::  JXSA,  tSBj,  pp.  656  658  665  6?)  (tfabykmiar 
aironicl«,linesi9.s«)lSchr..yc/4»   '   ■   "  '  "■  -"  "' 


A  Ttl.  ,-i%ff.\ 


POTJIT.  EV-w    Mower- (^3pi    Bmm*>;  gradu,; 

N^.  8t).  Read  perhaps  n'rfO.  maileh,  'raised  place,' 
the  word  used  in  a  similar  context  in  Neh.  B4  (cp 
Stairs). 

VmXE  {RV"!'  -herbs')  is  the  rendering  in  Dan.lii 
of  d-p^it  and.  ib.  16,  of  D-ltrnt-  If  the  reading  is 
correct,  O'jnt '  should  be  =  D-p-it  (Is, 61  u,  cp  Lev.lljj)- 
The  form  D'jjnt  would  seem  10  be  a  diminuiiiJe. ,  II 
occurs  in  ihe  Talmud,  and  may  be  borrowed  from 
Aram.  (jCb^lT  (Ntild.  JUrt/td.  Gr.  140).  Themeaning 
assigned  is  '  garden  herbs ' ;  (he  context  is  thought  (o 
suggest  that  fruits  or  uncooked  vegetables  are  meant 
(so.  e.g. .  Bertholdt,  Marti).  The  expression,  however, 
b  vague  and  hardly  probable. 

ChfyiK  Miggejii  (Cn/.  Bit.)  thu  D'pi.TlD  ("■  ")  vnl 
be  B  corruption  of  O'^ilk-  no;3,  '  buley-meil.'  >nd  QOp-II  (•'.  16) 
of  B-IISO,  'barley.'  The  iJiiase  'v  Tap  occurs  in  aS.  ITm. 
In  Ihe  u^  pas^e  of  I S.  E  V  get  J  oitr  the  diBkuhy  which  Ihe 

PUHISEKENTS.    See  Law  and  Justice,  fS  11.13. 

PmnTEB  CMSri),  Nu.  2613.     see  PUAH.  i. 

PUWON  (jilB),  Nu.  3341/     See  PiNON. 

FUB  (^9),  Esih,  Z^  9i6.     See  PuRIM. 

PimAH   (n-lB).  Judg,7io/.     AV  pHURAH  (?.f.). 

P17BIFIC&TI0H.  PDBirriNG.  See  Clean  and 
Unclean.      The  words  are  :  — 

1.  -inb,  lehar,  .-ilpj,  ickiraA,  Lev.  IS4  i  i  Cb.  Wig  Neh. 
1!4S.  ' 

1.  nxf  rt,  Aatfaii,  Nu.  S7  (aymnuk)  10g  17  (>Tnff|ia).     AV 


•.    RV,  howev 

olTerinj'l  so  Dillmann.     Cp  Man.  Lev.Bij 

EKk.«M/(EVcleinM'),eic.    CpSACKiri 

i.  D'prtf,  mrrtiim,  u'pi-en,  tamrstim,  Er 


(EV  '  purify -X 


S.  ■<i»<ifa0M«<'  Of  Ihe  'wuhings'  I'eroce  meiK  Jn.£»[cp 
M1.IA9);  He  MEAI.S,  f  \.  Of  T^pctinl  ' pvriticaiioiu,'  MIc. 
I44  Lk.Gi4  £91.  H^tfiS^  repearedly  of  lepiuy  (l.f..  Ml. 
Si/).     On  the  'quesiiQnina  aboui  purifying,'  Jn-Sij,  we 

JOHNTHEBAn-lST,|6. 

POWM  (OniB,  Eslh.  ei6  ;  *poYPftf  [BK**^  ALJ. 
■piM  tW^*]).  a  feast  of  the  later  Jews  10  further  the 
observance  of   which  is  the  purpose  of  the  book    of 

been  the  otiginsl  name  of  iis'TLnrT  ~|Winaiei  (GBA  ni)add< 
Ihe  COM  of  Mur-bani-pal,  the  Kandalinu  of  the  Bab>'lonian  lilts ; 

1  On  Ibe  fbniii  cp  Barth,  -Vfi  «>. 


.,L,ooglc 


PURIM 
ESTHBR  If. v.,  S  6/.]:   cp  Eslh.  Ill,  ihe  Epislle  of 
Phurih  (RV  Phrurai,  <t>pOYpAi  [BL]   a.  [K'J  -im 

According  to  Eslh.  9 36  ihc  name  is  from  Pur  {-»%; 

^tpDvpai  [BK*'''*'  AL]  ^povfi  [N'll.   which  is  explained 

'    io  3?  as  'lot'  (tpa\fr  iXqpoui  {[JKAL]).      This  deriva- 

1  T_.j»....».  'io"  o*^  '*'*  name,  however,  has  bul  a 

<int"  il  has  a  betier  claim  on  oar  accepwnce 

"•^  than  the  narr.iti.e  in  which  il  occurs 

{cp  Esther).  Because  Hainan,  the  arch-enemy  of  ihe 
Jews,  casi  lots  10  ascertain  ihe  day  favourable  for  the 
execution  of  Ihe  decree  against  thern.  ihe  (estival  (we 
are  [o  believe)  was  called  in  grim  irony  'the  Lois.' 
Nothing,  however,  in  the  essentials  of  the  festival  itself 
required  that  the  name  of  it  should  be  of  ihat  meaning. 
On  Ihe  other, hand,  if  a  good  independent  reason  be 
found  for  a  name  Purim.  in  Ihe  sense  of  'lois,'  il  is 
worth  considering  whether  the  name,  being  already  in 
existence,  may  not  have  suggested  the  insertion  of  Ihe 
episode  of  Haman's  casting  lots,  into  the  slory,  after  its 
association  with  the  festival. 

As  actually  observed,  Ihe  institution  commenced  with 
a  fast  observed  on  the  13th  of  Adar.     This  was  called 
-  ^  .        'the  &st  of   Esther.'  and  explained  as 
"jI!™"     in  memory  of  the  fast  which  Esther  and 
"^fP™**  her    maids    observed   and   which    she. 
"  ""in-      through  Mordecai,  enjoined  on  the  Jews 
in  Shushan  (Eslh.  4 16).      This   fast  was  so  integral  a 
part  of  Ihe  observance  Ihat  i(  Ihe  13th  fell  on  the 
Sabbalb.  the  fast  was  put  back  to  the  fifth  day  of  the 
week,  ihe  sixth  being  impossible  for  a  fast,  as  the  pre- 
paration of  food  for  the  sahbath  and   Ihe  feast  days 
which  would  follow  necessitated  tasting  the  dishes  pre- 
pared.     The  14th  and  i5ih  of  Adar  were  feast  days. 

when  Ihe  I4lh  began,  candles  were  lighted  in  all  the 
houses,  as  a  sign  of  rejoicing,  and  the  people  repaired 
to  Ihe  synagogue.  After  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  the 
reading  of  Ihe  Roll  (Megillah)  of  Elsther  began. 


This 


iHiK.  in  ihi 


d  by  ■ 


'IheunKodly'  in  general,  whentver  the  name  wuutlend,    Thii 

Fcniant,  Macedonlani,  «  AmaltkilM :  Iht  iwnu  in  the  nura- 
live  being  underuood  10  lovir  the  others  according  to  Ihe 
ntion^lily  most  promiiKnt  as  opprvssnra  at  Ihe  time.  After 
th«  MegilUh  is  r?ad  through,  the  congt«ation  solcninly  curse 

Gentile  Harbonah.  becauK  he  hanged  Haman. 

Then  the  people  return  to  a  light  supper  of  milk  and 
eggs.  In  the  morning  of  the  I4lh.  after  prayers  in  the 
synagogue,  the  lesson  from  the  Law  (Ex.  1 7  S-16)  relating 
to  the  destruction  of  Ihe  Amalekiles,  of  whom  was  Agag. 
the  ancestor  of  Haman  (F^slh.  Si),  is  read  and  the 
Megillah  is  read  again  in  the  same  manner  as  before. 
It  is  a  sacred  duty  for  all  lo  attend  this  reading.  The 
14th  day  is  looked  upon  as  Ihe  actual  day  of  deliverance. 
and  in  a  Mace,  1636  is  called  Mordetai's  day.  When 
the  ceremony  in  the  synagogue  is  over,  all  give  them- 
selves up  10  rejoicings  and  feasiings,  which  are  con- 
tinued on  Ihe  15th.  Excess  on  these  occasions  is 
excused.  The  gifts  given  to  the  poor,  and  the 
mutual  interchange  of  gifts,  are  a  cuslom  much 
honoured.  So  great  was  Ihe  esteem  in  which  the  feast 
was  held  that  its  observance  was  regarded  as  certain  lo 
survive  when  the  temple  and  Ihe  prophets  had  failed. 
If  a  second  Adar  occiirred,  the  festival  was  repeated,  if 


ping  with  dominant  teligi 


against  some  specific  oppressors.     The  Jews  had  but 
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too  good  reason  to  perpetuate  a  feeling  of  resentment, 
changing  Ihe  people  aimed  at,  from  time  to  imie 

The  details  of  the  observance  may  not  aluais  haie 
been  the  same  ;  but  in  its  essential  character  He  can 
recognise  no  great  change.  If  we  dismiss  the  account 
given  in  the  Megillah  itself  as  impossible  histoncillv. 
there  seems  no  event  so  likely  to  have  been  the  occasion 
of  the  institution  as  ihc  defeat  of  Nicanor  by  Judas 
Maccabaus,  on  Ihe  i3ih  of  Adar,  161  B.C.  (i  Mace. 
7i9).  This  gave  rise  to  a  fesliral  kept  on  Ihat  day  as 
Nicanor's  day.  perhaps  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
i4lh,  as  the  day  on  which  the  victory  becjime  known. 
Such  at  least  is  Ihe  view  taken  by  Erbi,  Di't  Purimsngt, 
80.  Even  the  name  of  Hadassah.  Esther's  first  name, 
may  be  a  reminiscence  of  Ailasa,  where  the  battle  look 
place,  Il  seems  evident  Ihat.  at  this  period,  no  general 
observance  of  Purim  by  the  Jews  was  in  force.  In 
times  of  such  national  extremity,  popular  fesiii-als  may 
have  been  neglected,  even  if  the  religious  feasts  were 
kept  up. 

But  Ihe  question  arises :  Was  there  no  Purim  feast 


non-Jawlah  , 


been  made  10 


il  a  more  general 
ling.  A  full-moon  feast  of  Adar  is 
»i^»  »»  ^  natural  suggestion,  made  by  Ewald 
-;SS?7"rf  (Cr/aw*.^).  Wincklerr^ardsPurim, 
Pnrtm  raot.  gawrnalia,  Sikaia,  etc..  as  primarily  the 
festival  of  Ihe  supernumerary  jamullM  at  Ihe  end  of 
the  year,  which  was  regentless,  and  an  interregnura  in 
Ihe  calendar,  whence  emerged  (by  lol?)  Ihe  consuls, 
eponyms,  or  other  r^utar  annual  rulers.  His  theory 
serves  to  connect  many  of  the  Esther  personages  with 
astral  divinities,  but  seems  to  demand  Ihe  last  week  in 
Adar  for  Its  celebration. 

{a)  Offtri  and  Lagarde. — The  assumptions  that 
there  was  such  a  Purim  feast  in  older  times,  and  that 
Ihe  slory  of  the  Megillah  is  borrowed  from  non-Jewish 
sources  and  is  radically  connected  with  Purlm.  hava 
led  lo  many  attempts  to  discover  the  source  of  both 
in  close  combination.  Guided  by  l^ie  indications  of  tbe 
Megillah  itself,  Opperl.  Revue  da  Eludts  Juives,  1894, 
p.  34/-.'  found  many  words  thai  he  regarded  a* 
Persian,  more  or  less  corrupted.  Lagarde.  however, 
showed  that  Ihe  resemblances  were  fallacious  and  in- 
all,  he  showed  that  no  Persian  word  for  'lot'  could 
be  the  origin  of  Purim.  He  fell  back  on  0  and 
especially  Lucian's  reading  of  the  name,  as  ^vpjui,  as 
a  foundation  for  the  theory  that  Purim  was  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  Persian  Farwardigftn,  or  New  Year's 
Feast.  There  certainly  were  elements  in  tbe  observ- 
ances of  that  day  which  have  counterparts  in  the  Purim. 
Even,  however,  if  we  admit  the  white-washing,  etc.,  of 
the  tombs,  vouched  for  by  Schwally.  as  Persian  in 
origin,  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  essential  connection 
with  Purim,  and  all  the  poetic  description  of  the 
Persian  feast  given  by  Lagarde  only  shows  its  dis- 
similarity 10  Purlm.  At  bolh.  gifts  were  distributed  10 
Ihe  poor  and  to       -    '  ' ' 


y  be  the  *tl. 


ifTleariKdGmic  t"  CDniMcl"  Ihe  r<Jii>i>b 


n  from  ^ptu  and  given 


The  transfer  of  a  New  Year's  feast  to  the  14th  of 
Adar  remains  unaccounted  for.  and  such  a  change  is 
always  a  thing  difficult  lo  accomplish  in  practice. 

{i)  /lasen. —Tbr  publication  by  Jensen  of  his  Elami- 
lisclu  EigenHamen  [WZKM*-37,  etc.)  brought  into 
prominence  the  Babylonian  affinities  of  some  parts'  of 
the  Megillah.  He  showed  Ihat  whilst  Esther  and 
Mordecai  recall  the  Babylonian  liur  and  Marduk, 
Haman  can  be  taken  to  be  ^umman  the  Elamile  chief 


.,L,oogle 
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god,  and  Zeresb  may  be  Glrisfi,  supposing  a  i  wrilten 
■□  error  Tor  i.  Hence,  at  least  some  pan  of  ifae  slory 
may  go  back  lo  a  nalional  epos  of  Bat^-lonia.  represent- 
ing the  conflict  between  the  gods  of  Babylonia  and  of 
Elam.  Eftorts  were  accordingly  made  (o  discover, 
either  iti  (he  Creation-story  or  in  the  GilgameS  epic,  a 
source  for  (his  portion.  Although,  however,  (here  may 
be  reminiscences,  there  is  no  known  Babylonian  account 
that  could  be  regarded  as  the  literary  source  or  the  story. 

The  Cra»ian.slory  dos  nol  usocialc  Mur  and  Mirduk  u 
itllia  agunst  Elamite  eods.  as  would  tK  required  if  it  were  ih« 
■ource.  Nor  will  it  adinil.  in  its  procnt  form,  of  their  Alliance 
HffainH  Tiflmal  and  hu  heipen,  as  £rbt  ingenioasiy  aiieoipu 


IhE  GilianKii-u 
..  .ised  witri  Matdu 
■nd  Babyloniaii  micla 

any  other  of  ihc  Ejihe 


In  the  Gilfarneli-KDcy,  even  if  GiJgajael  as  a  »lar  hero  be 
n  god.  we  should  have  a  lun-god 
icy  as  champion  against  |Juinb4ba' 
yumman.     There  is  no  plare  for 

beroand  Htaran  ihtrt  essentially  hosdie. 

(c)  ZimiHfm.—At  the  same  time,  the  resemblances 
brotight  out  by  these  attempts  do  show  that  the  Esther 
story  is  indebted  foi  some  of  its  incidents  to  the  sources 
adduced,  unless  indeed  it  is  directly  drawn  firom  some 
unknown  souirx,  which  had  already  absorbed  tliem. 
Intimately  connected  with  these  adempts  was  Zimmem's 
derivation  of  Purim  from  fitifru,  the  tobylonian  name 
for  the  assemblage  of  the  gods,  at  theZakmuku,  or  New 
Year's  festival,  when  under  the  presidency  of  Marduli 
the  fates  of  the  year  were  determined  (see  ZATiV 
11 157-169).  With  this  assemblage  of  the  gods  it  is 
possible  to  connect  the  earlier  portion  of  the  Creation- 
story,  where  Marduk  takes  his  place  as  chief  among  tbe 
gods  and  controller  of  the  tablets  of  destiny.  Hence 
it  is  not  imposuble  that  the  recitation  of  this  section  of 
the  Creation -story  may  have  formed  part  of  the  ritual 
on  the  Babylonian  New  Year's  Day ;  but  that  proves 
nothing  for  the  month  of  Adar. 

The  derivation  of  PurTm  from  fuj/ru,  however,  even 
after  the  intervention  of  the  Syriac  mmt,  Mandaic  mniD. 
is  difficult.  The  loss  of  the  1)  is  a  grave  objection. 
Besides,  pu^rv  does  not  mean   'lot.'     Erbl  suggests 

found  fiom  a  root  itb,  Assyrian  pardru,  which  by 
meaning  '  to  break  in  pieces,'  could  come  to  mean  '  a 
small  stone.'  after  the  types  of  ViU  and  ^$^.  This, 
however,  does  not  explain  why  'lots'  needed  to  be 
reached  as  the  meaning  of  the  word.  If  the  feast  had 
to  be  assigned  a  name,  why  flx  on  Piirim,  even  if 
corrupted  from  Pujiru.  unless  Puljru  had  been  the  name 
of  (he  feas(  already  ?  If  lha(  be  granted,  then  Zimmern's 
view  must  follow.  If.  however,  the  fcast  was  already 
called  Purini.  ^jrv  is  a  difficult  derivation.  Nor  does 
Erbt's  suggestion  that  fu^ru  may  have  already  become 
fUru  in  Baliylonian  help  at  all.     Certainly  Jensen  would 


Letu; 


of  tl 


sum  up  (he  present  pos 
inquiry  as  soberly  as  possible.       It  is   a    lact   tnat  m 
K  1>na«it    Babylonian  fiHru  has  these  meatiings— 

^'^^^  o^X'ocZ^  -circie"  'to'den^e'  ^'^ 
'^'^-  number  ,0),  a  '  vessel '  for  holding  oil,  a 
stone  '  urn  '  or  '  jar. '  It  also  means  '  lot,'  and  is  used 
of  dividing  nn  inheritance  'by  lot.'*  Further,  in 
Assyrian  it  denotes  a  '  term  of  office.'  spedally  (he 
year  of  eponymy.  These  offices  were  entered  upon  at 
the  New  Year  feast  in  Assyria.  Hence  whilst  thai 
festival  may  have  been  called  the  Puhru  festival,  it 
may  also   have  been  called  the  Pur 


e  for  the  New  Year  festival,  I 
nmelfori 


If  it 


■  fully 


established,  v 

transference  of  the  date.      As  on  the  New  Year  festival 

all  odicials  entered  on  their  offices,  however,  it  is  con- 

1  Cp  ihe  present  writer's  article  in  Exfoi,,  Aug.  1896,  pp. 

»  For'referenoes  10  pasugei  see  Aiiyria,  Ditdi  and  Daai. 
«™/.,vol.iii.,p.i56^ 
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ceivable  that  those  offices  were  previou^y  lixed  in  Adar. 
Then  the  Put)TU  and  PGru  festivals  would  be  separate. 
Marduk's  fixations  of  the  fates  may  have  been  anticipated 
by  tbe  previous  appeal  to  the  '  lot. '  True,  in  historical 
times,  the  eponyms  appear  to  follow  a  regular  order, 
and  an  app^  to  tbe  tot  seems  out  of  question.  Still, 
in  (he  later  AssjTtan  times  this  order  is  widely  departed 
from,  and  granting  the  royal  favour  to  have  '  loaded 
the  dice,'  we  may  imagine  a  formal  appeal  to  the  '  k>L' 

The  Babylonian  hemerologies  have  yet  10  be  consulted 
as  te  the  observances  in  Adar.  Unfortunately,  these 
await  publication.  But  the  I31h  of  Adar  vras  so  far  a 
fast  day  that  on  it  no  (ish  or  fowl  might  be  eaten  :  in 
one  tablet  the  ijtb  is  marked  'not  good,'  whilst  the 
14th  and  ijlh  are  '  good ' ;  on  another  the  I4tb  was 
marked  as  '  not  favouraUe,'  whilst  the  I31h  is  '  favour- 
able.' On  this  taWet  there  is  no  entry  preserved  for 
the  15th :  Imt  we  know  that  at  Sippaia,  in  the  ninth 
century  B.  d ,  of  the  six  great  yearly  festivals  of  Samai. 
for  which  Nabu-apiu-iddin  left  rich  vestments  and 
endovmienls.  one  was  held  on  the  ijlh  of  Adar. 
Hence,  we  see  that  a  fast  on  the  13th,  and  feasts  on 
the  14th  and  15th,  are  quite  in  keeping  with  known 
Babylonian  observances  in  Adar. 

Further,  the  antagonism  of  Marduk  and  Esther  outside 
the  Creation-story  and  GitgameS-epic  is  not  so  complete 
that  one  and  the  same  day  might  not  be  sacred  10 
Marduk  and  Ular,  as  was  actually  the  case  in  the 
second  EluL 

Even  if  it  be  the  case  (hat  tbe  real  derivation  of 
Purim  carries  back  both  name  and  meaning  to  Baby- 
lonian times,  tbe  association  of  the  stories  told  in 
Esther  with  the  Jewish  festival  may  have  do  parallel  in 
its  prototype.  Indeed,  as  de  Goeje  has  pointed  out. 
there  are  elements  of  the  story  to  be  found  in  the 
Arabian  Nights.  Jensen  has  also  shown  ntason  to 
suppose  Judith  another  Purim  legend,  with  the  same 
iwiKi/.  though  vrith  different  nomenclatura  Eebt  agrees 
with  this,  and  has  further  shown  that  Esther  i(self  is 
of  composi(e  origin.  There  seems  to  have  been  a 
somewhat  wide  circle  of  stories,  more  or  less  closely 
linked  by  popular  association  with  the  original  Baby- 
lonian Purim  festival  or  its  Canaanite  relative,  and 
some  of  them  are  blended  into  these  Jewish  tales, 
adorned  with  incidents  perhaps  originally  unrelated, 
but  all  twisted  to  serve  the  purpose  of  illustrating  God's 
care  of  bis  chosco  people  and  his  vengeance  on  their 
enemies.  Th.it  Persian  editions  of  some  of  these  stories 
may  have  furnished  some  further  modifications  is  not 
impossible  ;  but  the  Persian  colouring  may  be  artificial, 
being  within  the  powers  of  a  Jew  even  In  the  Macedonian 
times.  Hence  whilst  the  Nieanor  day  is  probably  the 
starting-point  of  the  specifically  Jewish  festival,  which 
may  be  artificial  and  intentional,  the  older  sources  of 
the  Megillah  are  probably  Gentile,  Babylonian,  with 
some  Persian  influence,  and  a  free  adaptation  of 
material.      The   observances   are   appropriate   to    an 

disaster  ;  but  they  may  preserve  non-Jewish  features  of 
widely  different  origin.  The  time  of  observance  is 
linked  closely  with  the  historic  dale  of  instilulion.  but 
may  be  identical  with  previously  observed  festivals  of 
other  origin.  c  H.  w.  j. 

Following  Zimmem,  J.  G.  Fraier  iodines  to  hold  that 
Purim  vi'as  derived  by  the  Jews,  probably  at  the  time  of 
■  ts,^»,m.  "'^  captivity,  from  the  Babylonian 
fl™i-™^t.  N^"  ■V*"  f^yiisiA  of  Zakrauk.  which 
^  SSZ  fe"  »'»'"  ■'«'  ^"""1  "l"!"™-  Further, 
\^^  adopting  tbe  view  of  Br.  Meissner,  I 
"■«"•  would  identify  Zakmuk  with  the  Sace 

a  Babylonian  festival  described  by  Berossus  (AlbeuEeu 
1  [The  condition  of  critical  progress  b«ng  the  full  deveki 
mem  of  a  dwory,  taking  in  as  many  data  as  pCAsibIc  firom  j 
sources,  we  have  no  hesjtation  in  appniding  a  sketch  of  J. ' 
Fraier's  view  of  ih«  origin  of  Purfm  {GMm  BsMth^.  8  ijl-n 
will   be  added  a  vtr,-  bnef  sketch   of  the   posili' 
:  closesi  beuii 
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14^39^:  cp D!o Chrysoslom,  Or,  iv.69/  M)aDdStrabo 
(li.  Sj).  A  serious  objection,  however,  lo  identifying 
Zitkmuk  with  the  Sacaa  is  that,  whereas  Zakmuk  was 
held  in  spring,  (he  Saceea  seems  10  have  fallen  in 
summer,  probably  in  July.  The  two  chief  features  of 
the  ISatKa  srere  (1)  Us  Bacchanalian  or  orgiastic 
character,  and  (i)  the  appointment  of  a  condemned 
criminal  to  be  a  mock  or  lempor.iry  king  (Zogaikes). 
who  after  enjoying  full  license  (or  five  days,  including 
permission  to  use  the  king's  concubines,  was  slript  of 
his  royal  robes,  scourged,  and  hanged  or  crucified. 
Resemblances  to  these  two  features  of  the  Saca^  are 
found  (i)  in  the  orgiastic  character  of  Purim.  and  (a) 
in  the  story  of  Haman  and  Mordeeai,  of  whom  one 
sought  and  the  other  atltrinnl  a  temporary  grant  of 

on  Ihc  gallows.  Further,  a  vestige  of  the  leave  granted 
10  the  mock  king  of  the  Saciea  to  use  the  king's  con- 
cubines may  perhaps  be  discerned  in  the  suspicion  of 
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(Esther  7 S).  Following  Jensen  and  others.  Praia' identi- 
iies  Mordeeai  and  Esther  with  the  great  Babylonian 
deities  Marduk  and  Ishtar,  and  he  further  inclines  to 
accept  Jensen's  identification  of  Haman  and  Vasbli 
with  the  Elamile  dnties  tjumman  and  VashtL  Fraier 
conjectures,  however,  that  this  opposition  between  the 
native  Babylonian  deities  on  the  one  hand  and  the  deities 
of  the  hostile  Elamites  on  the  other  hand  was  not  original 
but  sprang  from  a  later  misunderstanding.  Originally, 
if  he  is  right,  Haman  and  Vashti  on  the  one  side  and 
Mordeeai  and  Esther  {Marduk  and  ISlar)  on  the  other 
represented  the  same  divine  couple  viewed  under 
different  aspects.  Haman  and  Vashti  stood  for  the 
god  and  goddess  of  fertility  regarded  as  decaying  and 
dying  with  the  old  year ;  Mordeeai  and  Esther  stood 
for  the  same  divine  beings  coming  to  life  again  with  the 
new  year  in  spring.  He  supposes  that  at  the  New 
Year  festival  the  god  and  goddess  were  personated  by 
a  human  couple,  a  mock  king  and  queen,  whose 
temporary  union  was  meant  to  promote,  by  means  of 
sympathetic  magic,  the  fruitfulness  of  the  earth  and  the 
fecundity  of  the  flocks  and  herds  for  the  year.  When 
the  mock  king  (the  Zoganes  of  the  Sacsea)  had  dis- 
charged this  function,  he  was  put  10  death,  originally 
perhaps  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  his  place  was  taken 
by  a  new  representative  of  the  deity,  who  after  a  similar 
union  with  another  mock  queen  shared  the  fate  of  his 
predecessor.  Movers  pointed  out  long  ago  (Die 
PkSaaliT.Y^^ff.)  that  the  legends  of  Sardanafalus 
and  Semiramis  appear  to  embody  reminiscences,  both 
'le  debauchery  of  these  temporary  kings  and 
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on  Frawr's  theory,  Hainan  and  Vashti  were  originally 
the  outgoing  representatives  of  the  powers  of  fertility, 
of  whom  at  the  end  of  the  year  one  was  slain  and  the 
other  deposed;  Mordeeai  and  Esther  (Marduk  and 
Ishtar)  svere  the  incoming  representatives  of  these  same 
powers,  who  were  appointed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  in  spring,  and  after  enjoying  tlieir  regal  and  con- 
jugal privileges  for  a  season  went  the  way  of  their 
predecessors.  A  reminiscence  of  a  conjugid  relation 
between  Mordeeai  and  Esther  is  preserved  in  Jewish 
tradition  (J.  J.  Schudt.  Jiidhcke  MerkmHrdigteilen,  ii. 
Theil.  316).  The  whole  custom  may  thus  have  been 
the  oriental  equivalent  of  those  popular  Kuropean 
ceremonies  which  celels^le  the  advent  of  spring  by 
representing  in  a  dramatic  form  the  expulsion  or  defeat 

intimately  related  to  the  custom  of  personating  the 
powers  of  vegetation  by  a  king  and  queen  of  May.  At 
the  Sacxa,  at  least  in  later  limes,  the  mock  king  was 
always  a  condemned  criminal ;  so  that  public  opinion 
was  not  shocked  by  the  custom  of  putting  him  to  death. 
From  the  Acl$  of  SI.  Dasiui,  published  a  few  years 
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ago  by  Prof.  FVbdz  Cumont  of  Ghent  {Analata  Bol- 
landiana,  16,  1897.  pp.  5-16),  we  learn  that  in  like 
manner  the  Roman  soldiers  at  Durostolum  in  Mcesia 
tised  to  appoint  one  of  their  number  as  a  representative 
of  (he  divine  king  Saturn,  who  was  put  to  death  at  the 
Saturnalia  after  enjoying  a  nominal  reignof  thirty  days.' 
In  later  times  the  Jews  have  been  wont  to  make 
eHigies  of  Haman  and  destroy  them  at  Purlm.  Such 
a  ceremony  has  not  unfrequently  been  a  mitigation  of 
an  older  practice  of  putting  a  man  to  death.  There 
are  soitK  grounds  for  thinking  that  all  over  the  ancient 
world,  from  Italy  to  Babylon,  there  prevailed  at  a  very 

representative  of  the  divitie  powers  of  fertihty,  who 
exercised  his  divme  and  royal  functions  for  the  purpose 
of  quickening  the  earth  and  the  flocks,  and  then  suffered 
a  violent  death.  Of  such  a  custom  both  PurTm  and  the 
Saturnalia  are,  on  Fraier's  tbeoiy,  mitigated  survivals. 

J.  G.  F. 

The  hospitality  given  lo  rival  though  closely  con- 
nected theories  which  assunie  that  m  the  main  the  MT 
7  Prahabla  '*  ^o^^''  Justifies  "s  in  pointing  out  here 
'^^1^  "'»'  'h«  "^  "f  Babylonian  material,  and 
tMtn«l       **  application  of  a  mythological  key  de- 
•S^^i^    rived  from  that  material  10  the  problems 
anucum.    ^^  jj^^  ^^^^  ^^  Esther  is  only  to  a  slight 
extent  legitimate  if  the  results  of  criticism  referred  to 
under   Mobdecai  and  Vashti  (ep   Crii.   Bit.)  are 
correct.     The  critical  view  of  the  origin  of  Esther  to 
'  they  lead  is  that  this  book,  like  Judith,  i    ' 
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s  of  which  are  still 


visible  in  the  proper  names,  and  which  had  a  diflin'ent 
geographical  and  historical  setting.  I'hat  Mordeeai 
has  no  connection  with  Marduk.  but  is  simply  a  corrup- 
tion of  a  name  such  as  Carmeli  (one  of  the  popular 
distortions  of  Jerahmeeli).  appears  10  the  present  writer, 
from  a  teit-critical  point  of  view,  certain  (cp  Eira2i 
Neh.  7t)-  Hadassah  and  Esther  seem  to  be  equally 
remote  Irom  IStar.  being  simply  variants  of  [he  same 
name,  which  in  its  original  form  is  Israelith  (cp  Judith). 
Haman  is  Heman  or  Hemam.  Hammedatha  is  an 
outgrowth  of  Hemdan  (Gen.  36 16).  In  fact,  the  original 
Esther  referred  to  a  captivity  of  the  Jean  in  Edam  (cp 
Obadiak,  Book).  The  Persian  element  has  been  ex~ 
aggerated. 
If  we  n 
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pdnl  into  D'r^^  B'^lforn;  (cp  Paras), 
neaid  to  -ni  (J?  (wtitR  ion  -idS  i»  no  'loubi  an  errt 
O-nSlI  'U^l  B  34)  and  DHII  (8  «,  iIc).  one  iriiil  venture  I 
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Qbible. 

The  origin  of  '  Purlm '  cannot  be  finally  settled.  In 
the  view  of  the  present  writer,  however,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  Pur  and  Purlm  are  corruptions  of  a 
place-name,  and  that  place-name  very  possibly  was 
some  collateral  form  of  Ephrath,  for  there  seems  to 
have  been  an   Ephrath  in  Jerahmeelite'  territory ;  cp 

Paradise,  %  5,  end.  Rachel. 

It  is  at  Ephrath  that  the  peril  and  the  deliverance  of 
the  Jews  are  localised.      It  may,  however,  be  cheerfully 
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granted  Uut,  as  in  the  ca 
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have  found  their  way,  ii 
Either  story.      There  wer 
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of  the  stories  of  Abraham, 
nis  of  mythic  affinities  may 
]  very  pale  form,  into  the 
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lion  of  ccnain  littrary  wofIii  hasione  in  Ihc  OT)  Ibu  Ihc 
bfro  of  the  varies  in  our  Book  of  £^el  viu  originatlf  oiled 

Ihu  •  Babel,-  Saa.  «  ■  diJIortim  of  Sj-i-SfOn-  ^.«hra«a 
tbu  '  Nebacluidrcziv  comes  frocn  Nebrod  {named  siier  ihc 
jpmt  Nonh  Aratuan  hem—see  Nihrou),  and  'KeUhuiu'' 
from  '  Baal,  princ*  of  Miuur-'  This  is  supported  by  the  theory 
(s«  N RIIUAL- SHABBIER  1  Obadiah  [Book),  |  s^)  that  the 
hli^tea  look  part  In  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  carried  away 
captives  from  il,  and.  in  fact,  by  the  arguments  already  oflered 
in  Che  caw  of  ihe  Book  of  Esther.  It  may  be  added  ihni  ihe 
force  of  Ihe  evidence  for  iheedilorial  reselling  of  biblical  iiadi- 
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FUSPUL  The  two  sorts  of  purple  dye  mentioned 
in  the  OT  are  called  respectively  [srt<>  'argSiKi"  (in 
aCh.27[6]  ijjin)  and  nS^,  liiftelk.  '  ¥tst  atgdmdn  (a. 
bright  red  kind)  EV  gives  -purple':  for  l/kflelh  (a 
TJolet  blue)  the  rendering  is  'blue.'  The  two  lerms 
often  occur  together,  like  their  cognates  in  Assyrian 
[KATy^l  154 /)•  It  is  remarkable  that  there  is 
only  one  biblical  mention  of  purple  stuffs  of  native 
Fhcenician  origin  ;  but  though  it  refers  nominally  to  Ihe 
time  of  Solomon,  it  can  only  be  used  for  the  third 
ceuluryB.c.  (aCh.  26[7]  13  [14])-  According  to  Eiekiel 
(277)bolh  purple-red  and  purple-blue  sluib  were  im- 
pori«l  from  die  '  coasilandi  of  Elishah'  {q.v.).  as  if 
the  Tyrians  preferred  expensive  foreign  10  cheaper 
native  products — an  improbable  idea,  which  of  itself 
suggests  that  an  examination  of  the  basis  of  the  view 
that  Tyre  is  the  city  meant  by  Eliekiel  is  not  superfluous 
{see  Crit.  Bib. ).  Certainly  the  industry  of  preparing 
purple  dye  in  PhiEnicia  must  have  been  of  great  anliquily : 
the  PhieniciaTis  indeed  were  traditionally  regarded  as  its 
inventors  (cp  Phcenicia.  %  i).  To  this  day  large  ac- 
cumulations of  the  shells  of  the  purple-producing  murex 
are  lo  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tyre,'  and  re- 
mains of  the  vats  in  which  the  dj-e  was  prepared  are  still 
found  at  Sidon.  In  Europe  the  S.  Italian  coasts  (Elishah?) 
and  those  of  Laconia  and  Ihe  Euripus.  in  Asia  Minor 
the  coast  of  Caria.  and  in  North  Africa  the  island  of 
Meninx  (SE.  of  Carthage)  and  (he  Gxtulian  coast  are 
specially  mentioned  as.  besides  the  PhiEnician  coast, 
sources  of  dte  murex  (cp  Plin.  HNifa). 

It  is  not  surprising  th.it  the  costly  purple  stufls  were 
much  in  request  for  sanctuaries  and  sacred  officers. 
Van  Hoonacker  {Le  saantoce  UviHqut.  ni  ff.)  takes 
Ihe  trouble  to  show  Ihal  the  purple  and  violet  of  the 
Jewish  high  priest's  dress  are  no  indication  of  a  royal  as 
dislincl  from  the  pontifical  dignity.  Other  priests  and 
high-priests  wore  purple — f.g..  the  chief  priest  of 
Hietapolis  in  Syria  (Lucian,  Dt  Syr.  Dea.  49),  the 
priest  of  Zeus  at  Magnesia  in  Asia  Minor  (Sirabo, 
14S4§),  the  priest  of  Hercules  at  Tarsus  (Athen,  5s4). 
and  the  Roman  augurs  (Serv,  ad  /En.  7  613).'  The  blue 
purple  seems  to  have  been  more  used  for  sacred  purposes 
than  the  red.      See  Tabernaclb. 
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»  the  wlKrrjr  a  |^'Vn ;  in  SluM.  96s 
IS  colleclon  of  the  shells  are  spoken  of  (See  jastiow.  Ltx.\ 
*  The  Kitonces  are  from  DiJlmanD-Rysiel  {Ex.  Ltv.  341). 
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'seat')Df  Sohrtnon'sErandpalanquin  was  .  ,  ,.  . 
ous,  however,  that  silver-gold -purple^love'  form  an  ' 
e'ThMild  be  ■'Xmy ■  («e  LrTTEar""  "~  ""«""-"= 
I  In  I  K.  22  10  .MT  makes  Ahaband  lehoshaphal  sit  in  il 
s  of  stale  'in  a  Ihrehhing.noDr'  (see  RVni).  Whal 
nor  really  said  wat  that   they  seated  themselves  (at 

...  V^irn:  Kamph..  Ki.>!"A  wKier  in  a  Bibk  Di^w 
(Riehm,  HWBlii  is68°)says  that  there  is  nowhere  any  lefeie 
10  the  use  of  purple  robes  by  kings  of  Istael.  Jflhe  suggesi 
just  made  tK  accepted  this  will  now  be  seen  10  need  qualiAcati 

robes  wereunused  by  the  Israeliii^  kings.  The  Midianitebi 
are  repotted  10  have  worn  Ihem  (Judg.  S  »),  and  the  Be 
Daniel  (97  IS  >9)  and  Esther  (8  i^  si^  of  Ihe  fS\  of 
raimenl  as  ■  signal  mark  of  favour  fiom  Babylonian      '  ' 

(O  In  Bsr.a77,  ID  heighten  the  effect  of  the 
idohitry,  it  is  said(cp  Jer.  IO5)  that  the  idols  are  s. 
gods  1>y  Ihe  '  purple  and  ■  '  that  rots  upon  Ihem,'  1 
rui  TM  iia^diuv  IBAQl :  Vg.  '  a  purpura  quoque 
EV  'trfghl  purple.'  RV>nE.  'purple  and  htightneta 
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'while marble'  wilh  v^  'line  linen.'    'Purple  ai 
isanatnral combination (Euh.l68i; 'im  paX 

PDBSE.'  I.  D'3  is  thus  rendered  only  in  Pr,  1 14  ; 
elsewhereiiiinanslated'bag.'    See  Bao,  9. 

a.  fiiAivT~,<>;  Lk.l04etc    Set  Bac^,  y 

3.  funi,  Mt.lO9Mk.fla    See  Cm  OLE,  J". 

PDB8LAM  iniD^n),  referred  to  in  Job66  RV"*- 
■  The  general  sense  of  ihc  context  is  clear  (see  FOWLS, 
S4);  but  expositors  waver  belween  'while  of  an  egg" 
and  '  purslain  '  as  the  rendering  of  hsUimulh.  This  is 
not  such  a  trifle  as  it  may  seem  ;  the  flrst  reply  of  Job 
to  Eliphai  (see  loB  [Book],  J  s)  «  w  fi""  thai  we 
cannot  endure  that  our  impression  should  be  spoiled  at 
the  opening  by  the  very  poor  sixth  and  seventh  veises. 
It  is  one  step  towards  Ihe  recovery  of  sense  lo  substitute 
'  purslain '  for  '  white  of  an  egg.'  if  ihis  can  be  justified. 


'    Tliis 


nippofled  by  the  Talmudic  MjisV"' 'yolkofan 


;  •Ahadd  tUrd,  403).  as  if  ih 


ne  (?)  of  the  yolk  of  an 


iia,  Geim.  Ocknimt 


the  poorest  w, ^„  -.-,  .,-, 

I  to  tlie  andaatL.  The  English 
by  the  lubtlilulion  of 
'  retain  '  punlain.' 


and  the  correction,  though  it  bas  been  missed,  lies  dos« 

ai  hand.     Instead  of  AV's  ' 

Can  dut  which  is  unsavoury  be  eaten  without  »Jl, 


Can  I  eal  my  n>orsel  with  leaves  of  Dudlow, 

O  drink  purslain  broth! 
'  My  morsel '  is  sugjcesled  by  9  (aarec) ;  '  leavei  of  mallow '  by 
TobW4  (emended  text),  a  passage  fully  explained  ebewbere 

purslain  (ralher  Anckiua\,  as  foods  of  Ibe  poorest  and  meaiKM 
class-  Those  who  read  w.  5  and  6  together  now,  will  rut  be 
disappointed.    Cp  Mallow. 

The    Hebrew    is    rncjri  (TO  ndtJlTDK   n^'^jfj  "Bl  73iin. 

(which  is'm^lacSj'm' Duh^^"   "™"    '"  "'  '  t.  K.  C. 

PUT,  AV  (ivrice)  Phut  (Q4B  Gen.  106  iCh.  IS 
Jer,  *«»  Erek.  «  10  30  s  88;  Nob,  Sot;*  ♦«*'  in  Gen.  lADEI 
andCh.lBA],  also  Judlihaaj,  elsewhere  ;i.#un  I BAQ|  except 
in  Nah.  nh  +10^  IBttAl ;  AV  has '  Ubyans  ■  once  and  '  Libya  • 


.,L,ooglc 


PUTBOLI 

supplied  mercenary  troops  lo  Egypl  and  lo  Tyre,  Doubt 
has  been  tbrosim,  bowever,  on  Ihe  authenticity  of  the  text 
of  these  passages.  II  is  very  possible  that  prophecies 
which  originally  referred  lo  North  Arabian  regions  have 
been  so  allered,  parlly  by  accidental  corruption,  partly 
by  edilorial  manipulation,  as  to  refer  to  Egypt  and 
^yplian  cities  and  lo  countries  connecled,  locally  or 
otherwise,  with  the  Nile-valley  (see  No-ahon,  and 
Cril.  Bib.).  At  any  rate,  if  we  gram  {see  CUSH.  %  a) 
■bat  D-im^  th-3  in  Gen.  106  (i  Cb.  IB)  means  the  North 
1  Tn  Ohi  tn*  Arabian  regions  called  KuS  and  Musur. 
1.  In  a«lL  106.  j,  i,^„„  reasonable  to  hold  thai  the 
region  intended  there  by  ais  lay  between  Musur  (see 
MlzRAiM)  and  Canaan  ;  and  the  corruption  of  names 
being  such  a  common  phenomenon  in  the  MT,  we  can 
hardly  avoid  supposing  Ihal  du  in  Gen.  106  comes 
from  rfrj  or  possibly  from  tif'y^  or  rSj,  into  which  (see 
Pelethites)  nev  (Zarephalh)  appears  lo  the  present 
viriler  lo  be  sometimes  corrupted.  How  important  and 
troublesome  a  population  in  early  times  the  Zarephath- 
ites  were,  is  shown  elsewhere.'  See  Zaxefhath,  and 
cp  Letushim. 

The  delermination  of  Ihe  locality  of  the  true  Put 
(if  we  may  admit  its  eiislence)  is  not  easy.  This  at 
g  IQuwhHo  '**^'  '*  «l™r— dial  Put  is  not  the  land 
a.  EriHwiHn.  ^f  pyjji  (famous  from  Queen  Ha't- 
iepsul'n  expedition  ;  see  Egypt,  Jg  48.  S3)>  for  funi 
never  supplied  Egypt  with  warriois.  Nah.  3g  (best 
reading  ;  see  Lubim)  suggests  a  better  view  of  Put  and 
Ludim  as  Ihe  "helpers'  of  No-Amon  (ihe  Egyptian 
Tbebes)  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Assyrian  period ;  cp 
Jer.  469,  Ezek.  27  lo.  Put  and  Lud  (or  Ludim)  might 
therefore  be  Ihe  Carian  and  Lydian  mercenaries  of  the 
laler  Egyptian  kings.  (This  suggests  a  not  impossible 
eiplanalton  of  Ludim,  in  Gen.  lOij.)  This  view  itiay 
perhaps  be  confirmed  by  a  cuneiform  fragment  on  the 
war  of  Nebuchadrezzar  against  Amasis,  published  by 
Strassmaier,  oikI  translated  by  Sayce  {Acaj.  i  ith  April 
5891,  asth  July  189a)  and  Winckler(^0^1sii/).  It 
is  there  staled  ihal  in  Ihe  course  of  his  campaign 
Nebuchadreuar  had  lo  do  with  an  ally  of  Amasis  whiue 
city  or  land  was  called  Piitu-Yaman.  and  ii  described, 
with  another  town  of  Ihe  same  prince,  as  '  6ir  regions 
in  the  midst  of  Ihe  sea.'  Krall  (Acad.  33rd  May 
1891)  identilied  Patu-Yaman  with  Cyrene.  Sayce  with 
Pelusium,  It  seems  more  natural,  however.  Id  think  of 
some  remoter  country,  such  as  Ihe  island  of  Samos 
(so  Wi. ).  or  at  any  rate  of  some  part  of  ihe  coasi  of  Asia 
Minor,  such  as  Caria.  close  to  which  Samos  lay.  Such 
conjectures  as  these  are  necessary  if  we  accept  the 
traditional  lexl  of  the  prophetic  passages  referred  lo 
above.  But  the  question  is  whether  '  Put'  may  not  be 
simply  due  lo  teilual  comiption — whether  the  editor 
mny  not  have  retained  il  out  of  conscientiousness,  and 
without  holding  any  opinion  as  lo  Ihe  connection  of  a 
region  called  Put  with  Minaim  or  Egypt,         T.  K.  C. 

PITTEOLI  (rroTloAoi,  Acts  28 13),  called  by  the 
Greeks  Dicafarchia,  was  a  colonyfrom  Ihe  neighbouring 
Cyme  (Cuma:).  itself  Ihe  Rrsi  Greek  colony  planted  on 
Italian  soil.  It  lay  on  the  northern  shore  of  Ihe  bay  of 
Naples :  about  5  m.  eastward  was  Neapolis  (Naples), 
also  a  colony  from  Cuma;.  The  name  Puleoli  (  = 
'Wells';  mod.  PottuoH)  was  probably  given  to 
Diciearchia  by  the  Romans  in  194  B.C. ,  when  a  citiien 
colony  was  planted  there  (Sirabo,  345).  The  harbour 
was  excellent ;  and  '  Oslia  and  Puleoli  became  Ihe 
great  mans,  nol  only  for  Syrian  unguenW  and  Egyptian 
linen,  but  also  for  the  faith'  of  the  East'  (Mominsen, 
"   I.  i^Somt.  ET3 


(Ham)  in  Gtn. 
(Jcrahin«IX 
*  II  il  signiAcanr  dul  rhe  Artt  tcfnp1«  10  the  Uving  Augui lui 


tnlEd  ID  ihme  two  hu-bouis,  the  inRic  in  tuiuiic!  being  nuiinlr 
directed  id  Puleoli.  in  the  imncdiaK  nei^bourhmd  of  which 
iDwn  wKs  M  Durket  hardly  inferior  to  (hal  of  the  ta[>ital  luelf 
— vif. ,  the  dislricl  of  Bus,  which  wb4  the  gnu  resort  of  ibo 

In  the  last  year^  of  the  Republic  and  the  early  period 
of  the  Empire,  Puteoli  was  the  great  Italian  port  for 
the  Mediterranean  trade  (cp  Slat.  Silv.  3  j  7s,  lilera 
mundi  kQ!pila}.  especially  for  that  of  ils  eastern  half.' 

Puleoli  had  aiciined  ihii  importance  even  berort  the  nib 
of  Dclos  (Stmbo,  jS6):  but  ihal  evem  auured  iu  lupreniacy. 

ISO  m.  from  Ronie,  Iravellen  going  to  the  capital  often  pre- 
'-a^^'.  '  Cp 


1  at  It  (*.||^  Cicero, « 


r>;  J" 


journeying  10 


The  accumulation  of  sand  at  Ihe  Tiber's  mouth 
compelled  the  grain-ships  also  10  anchor  al  Puleoli, 
if  they  were  nol  la  be  unladed  in  the  open  sen  at  Oslia 
(cp  Sirabo.  931 }.  In  the  second  year  of  Claudius  a  new 
harbour  al  Oslia  was  begun  (Dio  Cass.  60ii),  which 
was  completed  under  Nero,  and  known  as  the  Portvs 
AvgKiti.  The  construction  of  this  harbour  sealed  the 
fate  of  Puleoli  (cp  CIL  lOiSa/  ;  Beloch,  CampaniiH, 
114/^) :  but  some  years  would  elapse  before  the  trade 
was  permanently  diverted  to  the  northern  harbour. 
The  latter  may  nol  )-el  have  been  completed  when  Paul 
landed  al  Puleoli  (60  a,d.)  :  or  Ihe  ship,  as  Ramsay 
suggests  (St.  Paul  the  TravelUr.  345),  proceeded  lo 
Oslia.  Seneca  gives  a  graphic  accotmt  of  Ihe  arrival 
of  Ihe  Alexandrian  fleet  al  Puleoli  (£/.  77).  All  ships 
entering  the  bay  were  obliged  lo  strike  their  topsails 
[suffnra].  eicept  the  grain-ships,  which  could  iherefore 
be  dislinguished  at  a  distance.  It  was  also  the  practice 
to  send  forward  fasl-sailing  vessels  {taMIaritr)  lo 
announce  Ihe  coming  of  the  fleet,  whose  safe  arrival 
meant  so  much  for  the  populace  of  Rtmie  (cp  SueL 
Aug.  98). 

It  was  a  natural  result  of  Ihe  mlercourse  of  Puleoli 
with  Ihe  East,  thai  Paul  fourtd  Christians  Ihere  (v.  14). 

After  (he  lime  c^  Domitian,  the  rend  to  Rome  went  along  tba 
coast  (the  Via  Dtmltiana)  to  Sinuesia,  where  it  joinetT  the 
great  Km  AffjA,  In  Paul'i  time  the  Appian  Way  was  joined 
at  Capua  by  Ihe  cross-road  called   Ihe  '  Cunpanian '  Koad, 

HN^Kt\YL<a.  Et.\.U\a/.y     ™    "^    ™       '*w!*J.  w'."'^' 

POTEITE  CmB,  cp  PiTHON  [t^n'B];  MeitfieieeiM 

"  " 'r,i;*livrs;S 

Ch-ajii     SeeSi 

PmTEL  (Sn'PID;  <{ioytih\  [BAL]),  apparently 
the  falher-in-law  of  Deatar  (EicSisIP]}.  The  name 
of  Ihe  child  of  the  '  daughter  of  Putiel '  was  Phinehas, 
and  both  Pulkl  and  Phinehas  have  been  thought  to 
have  an  Egyptian  origin.  In  ihe  case  of  Puliel. 
indeed,  it  is  of  course  only  the  first  part  which  comes 
into  question  (cp  Ihe  hybrid  form  Pet-baal  [Brugscb. 
GA  1S7>»]) :  but  it  is  conceiv.-ibte  that  the  Hebrew  el 
was  subsliiuled  by  P  for  the  Egyptian  ph-ra  (cp 
PoTiPHERA).  Upon  this  theory  'Putiel'  means  'He 
whom  El  (God)  has  given.' 

]In  the  Egyptian  Aramaic  inscriptions  and  papyri  of  Ihe  end 
of  Ihe  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  B.C  we  often  find  qb  a>  an 


3(cpG 
-TO^.f/Jiije A).    .■ 


TPl'^.a' 


on  In  Ihe  genealogies.  Pbineba 
the  name  should  probably  be  Ji 
the  itrong  S.  Palntlnian  conn 
ji  origin  of  Puliel  i 
n  ethnic.  and/.imp1; 
a  the  Put  of  S.  Pale 


improbable. 
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PTOABO  (IB*^..  diUH!  Meaper'p];  ntr&Proc 
—«.*., 'while-nimped'[BL],TTYiAproc[A];;tr/a'¥iu). 
a  clean  animal  mentioned  only  in  Ul.  Ust  (see  CLEAN 
AND  Unclean,  f  8).  The  rendering  of  EV.  derived 
from  8.  is  improbable,  and  the  AV™i-  ■  bison '  is  almosi 
certainly  incorrect.  Targ,  Pesh.  favour '  moiintain-goat, ' 
which  is  the  meaning  of  the  doublless  reUled  Ass.  word 
rfflJTu.'    i>/J%iisidenlifiedby  Tristram  withtheAddax' 


rp  Del  Aa.  Smditn.  1 


ilH?? 


..     .     »..]«;  1- 

X  TSBAt^imni  VMPSBAM 
«n>llia'ipoll«]  d«et'),     PoiiheFah.  y^i.rmimA, 

K  K  niDpontd  b]F  aidaam  (Id  I)w  ■ttiu.)  which, 
in;  lo  Pliny,  ii  the  Africu  name  tar  thv  StrepsicercB  (cp 
I.  umB  adai,  atai .-  died  by  Houghion,  Sniih'a  DB^ 


PYTHON 

{Addax  HatPftKM/alMs) ;  this  deniieii  of  Arabia  and 
Northern  Africa,  it  is  true,  can  hBrdlf  be  said  to  have 
been  known  in  Palestine,  in  recent  times  at  least ;  but 
it  is  improbable  thai  ihe  ancients  distinguished  dearly 
between  the  species.  Herodotus  ( 1 191)  uses  the  word  to 
denote  some  Libyan  deer  or  antelope  ;  hut  possibly  any 
antelope  with  a  white  rump  may  have  been  maint, 

yellowiih-vhilt  colour,  with  1  bmon  had,  neck,  and  mane: 
tht  biHiiA  Bttun  m  length  of  nearly  3  ft,  mcAAUted  alons  the 
ringed  al  Ihe  hue.    The  Brdouini  rej^luly 


.    Tht  I 


a  IhiiD 


(ttyPPOC  [Ti.WH]).  Actt204.  father  of 

SOFATBR  (f,V.). 

PYTHOK  (nNEYM&  TTYewNA).  Acts  16t6,  EV°w-, 
EV  a  spirit  of  Divination  {i.v.). 
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